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Traveling Carvers in the Romanesque: The Case History of St.-Benoit- 
sur-Loire, Selles-sur-Cher, Méobecq 


Marilyn Low Schmitt 


For decades the tower porch of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire 
(Loiret) has stood at the center of debates concerning the 
origins and chronology of Romanesque sculpture. The 
arguments have coalesced around two positions: either 
that the tower and its sculpture belong to the abbacy of 
Gauzlin (1004-1030) and its immediate aftermath, to about 
1050-1060, or that they are the product of Abbot 
Guillaume's regime (1067-1080) and after.! 

The long controversy has never answered the basic 
questions, which still stand and are as urgent and central 
as they ever were: What is the relationship of the tower 
porch to pre-Romanesque precedents and to analogues of 
the Romanesque period? Are the capitals and/or their 
architectural setting early, and therefore seminal, or are 
they contemporary with other major developments and 
merely symptomatic of the mature Romanesque? What is 
the relationship of the capitals to the works with which 
they appear to be directly linked, including the capitals of 
the Romanesque chevet of the same church? Are we 
speaking of a homogeneous monument, or are the tower 
porch and its capitals the products of several efforts 
belonging to different times? 

Through an examination of details peculiar both to the 
tower-porch capitals and to capitals from other monu- 
ments, this study will propose (1) that the capitals of the 
tower porch of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire do indeed form a 
homogeneous ensemble that can nevertheless be divided 
into three distinct, contemporaneous groups; (2) that these 
same three groups occur at the church of Selles-sur-Cher 
(Loir-et-Cher) and in varying combinations at the 
churches of Méobecq (Indre), Issoudun (Indre), and St.- 
Outrille-les-Gracay (Cher), with less precise reflections in 


This study began as a part of my Ph.D. dissertation at Yale University 
(1972), under the direction of Sumner McK. Crosby and with the helpful 
encouragement of Walter Cahn. Part of this material was presented in its 
early stages to a session sponsored by the International Center of 
Medieval Art at the Congress on Medieval Studies, Kalamazoo, MI, in 
1975. The present article profited greatly from the astute criticism of 
Thomas W. Lyman, which clarified the arguments throughout, and from 
the helpful suggestions of William W. Clark. 


! Allegiance to the two positions, with bibliography, is summarized by F. 
Lesueur, "La Date du porche de Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire," Bulletin 
monumental, cxxvII, 1969, 119-123. Most recently, see Vergnolle, 1975; 
Berland; P. Verdier, "La Sculpture du clocher-porche de Saint-Benoit- 


the eastern parts of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire; and (3) that com- 
parison of the architectural evidence of Selles-sur-Cher, 
where sculpture and architecture conjoin inextricably, 
with dated churches such as St.-Jouin-de-Marnes (Deux- 
Sevres}, places all these sculptures in the last decade of the 
eleventh century and the early decades of the twelfth. 

In addition, the study will show (4) that the distribution 
of capitals within these buildings reveals a consistent pat- 
tern of organization at the work sites, reconfirming in turn 
the contemporaneity of the capitals in question; and (5) 
that the "primitive" and heretofore poorly dated reliefs 
decorating the north walls of St.-Benoit’s tower porch and 
of the Selles ambulatory, as well as one relief from, the 
narrative friezes ringing the axial chapel of 5elles, belong 
to the same campaign as these capitals. 

At St.-Benoit, scholars have tended to deal with the 
physical evidence in rather general terms. With regard to 
the capitals, investigators have usually drawn attention 
either to the luxuriant quality of the foliate group, or to 
the unusual aspects of figural and historiated examples. 
Even with the occasional introduction of comparative 
evidence, the sculpture, like its architecture, has continued 
to be characterized as exceptional and unique. 

Because general examinations and comparisons have 
failed to yield a satisfactory resolution of the arguments, 
this study proposes a more limited and specific approach. 
It will concentrate on the non-figural, foliate capitals of 
the tower porch of St.-Benoit, and isolate the most 
repetitious elements and their seemingly inconsequential 
variations. The information extracted by this method will 
form the basis for the conclusions just enumerated, 
shedding light on the relationship of the tower-porch 


sur-Loire dans les rapports avec l'Espagne califale et mozarabe,” Etudes 
ligérienn2s d'histoire et d'archéologie médiévales, Auxerre, 1975, 327-36; 
and idem, "La Vie et les miracles de Saint-Benoît dans les sculptures de 
Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire," Mélanges de l'École Francaise de Rome. Moyen 
Age et temps moderne, Lxxxix, 1977, 117-87. Hans Eckstein, “Der Turm 
des Gauzlinus und die Gestalt der Vorhallentürme," Architectura, v, 
1975, 18-40, was not primarily concerned with chronology. Graham 
came to the unconventional conclusion that the capitals of the tower 
porch were reused from a pre-1026 (i.e., pre-Romanesque) "'eglise- 
porche” that burned (see esp. p. 4 of the abstract and 61). Whatever one's 
assessment of his conclusions, the evidence from observation in 
Graham's thesis has great value. For a survey of earty literature, see 
Chenesseau, 161-63. 


capitals to each c her and to those of other monuments, on 
the implications for chronology of these relationships, and 
on the artisans’ patterns of work and travel. Let us begin 
by isolating the g-oups of capitals from which will be spun 
the mtertwining threads of this study. 


Group 1 

Tae common - enaminator of the tower-porch sculpture 
at 5 .-Benoit-su -Loire is the so-called “Corinthian” type 
(Figs. 3, 4, 10). the standard features of which can be 
fourd on mary Corinth:an capitals of ancient Rome: at 
the base of the capital, a colleret of one or two leafy zones; 
in the basket ab-ve, large clusters of leaves rising to meet 
corner volutes; and central vclutes supporting medallions 
of various desigms on the abacus.2 

On the grour d floor of the tower porch, twenty-four 
capi-als, out of ae forty-four that survive, shart a set of 
characteristics that bind them into a group. At the core of 
that group, eleven capitals assume the classic Corinthian 
features just described (Fig. 1): Nos. 3, 6, 7, 18, 19, 20, 24, 
34, 55, 38, 50.3 mang these, eight (Nos. 6, 7, 19, 20, 24, 
34, 38, 50; Fig. = display an additional set of conventions: 
deep expanding grocves beneath the corner volutes; in the 
colleret, a flat wedge to render the center of the leaves, 
witF hollow blades on either side; and palmettes, often 
strongly pronoraced, framed by the outer edges of the 
colleret leaves with which they alternate. The latter 
characteristics eenstitute what might be called carving 
habits, fully present n these eight capitals, but marking to 
som? extent mest oc the foliate capitals on the ground 
floo- of St.-Bernît-sur-Loire. 

Although any one of these conventions can be found in 
other Romanescue capitals, it is not the motifs themselves, 
but their combmatien as a repetitive set of conventions 
that is peculiar the capitals under discussion. Thus, the 
concept of carviag Rabits must apply to the presence of 


? Vergnolle, 1975. Gscussed the forms of the St.- Benoit capitals in detail, 
as did Graham, 1.5-51. See also García Romo; and my review, Art 
Bulletim, tix, 1977, €28-29. A generel discussion of the transformation of 
the antique Corirtnian capizal by the early Middle Ages and the 
Romanesque can » found in L. 3ehling, Die Pflanzenwelt der mit- 
telaBerlichen Kathedralea, Cologne, 1964, 4-27. See also D. Jalabert, La 
Flor» sculptée des -10nwments du Moyen Age en France, Paris, 1965. 


* The numbering af the ground-floor capitals, which originally totaled 
fifty-feur, is taken om Chenesseat, 181. The reader can find reproau. - 
tions of many greand- loor capitals mentioned here, by number, in 
Chenesseau's plæ-s. Saint-Benoît-sur-Loire offers the following 
reproductions (the alate no. is in italics, the capital no. in roman type, 
and zreups are given left to right): 18, 25, 24, 5, 3, 22, 21, 20; 19, 14, 13, 
9,5, 2, 22, 26, 25, 3@; 21 49; 23, 39, 42, 28, 27; 27, 37, 36; 30, 36; 31, 10: 
32, -8; 33, 8; 34, 1 35, 27; 36,7, 6: 37, 4; 38-9, 17; 40, 24 (impost); 41, 
22. 


“Nc. 3: groove bemeatk corner volutes and wedge-shaped rib absent, 
palmettes in colleret dou»led; No. 35: likewise rectangular ribs and dou- 
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the individual motifs in concert with one another in the 
group of capitals, representing the artisan’s routine and 
perhaps automatic vocabulary. 

Many other motifs repeat themselves and will be seen to 
link all the capitals of the tower porch, freely crossing the 
lines that separate groups: designs on medallions, spiral 
columns or vegetal pods beneath central or lateral volutes, 
“preening” birds with beaks turned to tail, lions or human 
figures in particular poses or with similar head-types. But 
the failure of these motifs to combine in consistent pat- 
terns, and their tendency to turn up everywhere, suggest 
that they belonged to a common repertory, shared by all 
the carvers. Thus, they can be used only as secondary 
evidence, reinforcing a sense of unity among categories 
based on the primary evidence of carving habits. 

If the foregoing eight capitals display all the conven- 
tions mentioned so far — those of the standard Corinthian 
capital and those of the carving habits peculiar to this set 
— others exhibit them with variations. Two fully 
Corinthian examples (Nos. 3 and 35) lack one or more 
conventions. Four capitals (Nos. 4, 9, 18, 26; Fig. 4) ex- 
hibit all of the conventions, except for the expansion of 
their medallions into central cartouches, three of which 
(Nos. 4, 9, 26) carry figures.5 Three more (Nos. 5, 21, 22) 
bear foliate cartouches and, in addition, are missing one or 
more of the conventions peculiar to the eight.6 Seven 
others, though sharply divergent from the Corinthian 
composition, display one or more of these carving habits: 
Nos. 15, 25, 27, 28, 32, 33 and 43 (Fig. 43).7 

Two other features distinguish the ground-floor ensem- 
ble as a whole: twenty-four imposts, thirteen of which 
belong to the above-mentioned capitals, are carved with 
varied ornament, and — to state negatively what will soon 
be viewed positively — the volutes are, in all surviving 
cases, simple and undecorated. 

Thus, twenty-four, or more than half of the ground- 


ble palmettes in colleret, though corner groove present. They share the 
overall form and carving style of the group. 


5 Respectively, an acrobat, a lamb, and a seated atlante. The foliate car- 
touche of No. 18 (Fig. 4) is confined beneath the level of the abacus, 
which is blank. In addition, a half-figure holding a mask inhabits the 
colleret of No. 26. 


* All lack the wedge-shaped rib, and the corner grooves of no. 5 are only 
suggested. Inverted sprays of leaves fill the basket of no. 22, the erosion 
of which makes the detail indistinct. 


? No. 15 (Fig. 43), almost entirely filled by addorsed animals, contains, at 
the base of its lateral faces, wedge-ribbed leaves which would be fully at 
home in the collerets of Nos. 20 or 34. (But for erosion, the same might be 
said of No. 17.) The collerets of Nos. 25, 27, 28, 33, and 43 are trans- 
formed into friezes containing hunting and pastoral themes, birds, and 
rinceaux, but all retain the corner grooves (and standard Corinthian 
elements) in the basket above. Finally, the basket of No. 32 is given over 
entirely to rinceaux and axial birds, but the colleret conforms to our 
conventions. 
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floor capitals, share characteristics that identify them as a 
group, to be called hereafter Group 1.* 


Group 1' 

Henri Focillon isolated Nos. 15, 16, 17, and 42 (Figs. 7, 
43) as a separate group.? All display the motif of affronted 
or addorsed corner animals, and two have colleret-friezes 
and cartouches carved with rinceaux. In fact, however, the 
leaves of No. 15 have already been classified in Group 1, 
and all four contain other motifs seen in Group 1.10 
Moreover, they are not so similar to each other as first ap- 
pearances might suggest. The rinceaux of 16 and 42 are 
not at all alike, one being linear, the other cannelated 
(terms used by Focillon himself). Nos. 15 and 17 show 
animals addorsed, but of not especially similar form, 
whereas only 16 and 42 show the well-known affronted 
antelopes. In short, there may be distinctive elements in 
these four capitals, but one hesitates to separate them too 
far from Group 1, or to bind their peculiarities too closely 
together. Nevertheless, the characteristics that set them 
apart will be seen elsewhere. 


Group 2 

The upper floor of the tower porch (Fig. 2) presents a 
different architectural arrangement. The fifty-eight sur- 
viving capitals stand in pairs and, despite similarities with 
those of the ground floor, display an alternative variety of 
motifs and images. Most of the capitals derive from the 
same basic Corinthian format that predominates 


* Of those remaining, only two appear truly to be unrelated to the others 
in their foliate forms (Nos. 23 and 46). Nine capitals are modern replace- 
ments: 1, 14, 29, 44-45, 51-54. Ten preclude examination of the conven- 
tions treated here: three (Nos. 2, 39, and 48) are entirely without foliate 
motifs or bear indeterminate foliage, while variants of rinceaux prevail in 
seven others (Nos. 13; 31; 10 and 11, with apocalyptic scenes; 41, with 
animals; 16 [Fig. 7] and 42, with affronted animals and birds, though 
note in the abacus of 42, a member of Group 1' discussed below, the 
framed palmettes familiar to the standard colleret), and the simple leaves 
of No. 47 bear no details. The seven remaining capitals (Nos. 8, 12, 17, 
30, 36, 37, and 49) contain foliate ornament compatible with the capitals 
examined so far, though not the particular conventions under discussion. 
Graham demonstrated the essentially related character of all these 
capitals in his fourth chapter; see also Vergnolle, 1975, 201-02. 


? L'Art des sculpteurs romans (1931), Paris, 1964, 143-44. García Romo 
(pp. 96, 189, 241, 245, 261) made this "group" central to his theory of a 
workshop under "Hispano-Musulman" influence working in the Loire 
valley. No. 17 is visible at the lower right of Fig. 4 and can be seen in full 
in Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, figs. 38-39. 


1 The eroded leaves of No. 17 may also have belonged to Group 1. The 
right-hand corner cartouche of 17 further resembles the foliate patterns 
of axial cartouches in Group 1 (Nos. 18, 21; Fig. 4), and the palmettes in 
the abacus of 42 are nearly identical to those in the collerets of Nos. 4, 6, 
and 38. 


!! The original ensemble totaled eighty or eighty-five capitals. It is typical 
of the neglect that the upper floor has routinely received that Chenesseau 


downstairs. Moreover, echoes of other motifs from the 
lower floor (such as medallion forms, spiral columns, rin- 
ceaux, and various foliate treatments) pervade these 
capita!s. Nevertheless, the particular characteristics that 
defined Group 1 are entirely absent here. 

Even in the six capitals on the upper floor sharing the 
same composition as the standard Corinithian examples 
on the ground floor (Nos. 101, 103, 106, 109, 112, and 113: 
compere Figs. 3 and 4 with Figs. 10 and 15 right), the 
colleret leaves lack the wedge-shaped rib and grow instead 
from a cylindrical base; the groove beneath the corner 
volutes either is absent or appears as a fold: framed 
palmettes separate the colleret leaves as they do 
downstairs, but they are softer and merge with the 
neighboring cylindrical bases in an undulating surface. As 
on the ground floor, there are variants of the Corinthian 
type on the upper floor (Nos. 96 and 107) which 
nevertneless share all of the conventions just cited for 
Group 2. 12 

Eight capitals from the upper floor, then, despite 
similarities of composition and motif, consistently betray a 
different set of carving habits from those of Group 1 on 
the ground floor. They occupy, moreover, only the piers 
dividing the two eastern bays of the upper fleor. Let us call 
these Group 2.13 

Two more differences in the upper-floer capitals in 
general should be noted. The imposts are entirely uncarved: 
and — an unobtrusive but significant detail — the sur- 
viving volutes of these and almost all the other upper- 


did not number the capitals there. This neglect appears to have been 
based on the "inferior quality" of the upper capitals. It will be seen that 
the material evidence they offer is of great value. Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire 
offers the following reproductions (the plate no. is in italics, the capital 
no. in roman type, and groups are given left to right): 42, 76, 75, 56, 55, 
70, 104, 103 (Chenesseau's 31a adds 102, 101, 96, 95); 43, 123, 107, 114, 
113, 112, 1M, 125; 44, 102; 45, 77; 46, 108 left; 47, 111, 110, 109, 124; 48, 
83, 82, 81, 88; 49, 69; 50, 60, 59, 78, 77, 76, 75, 74, 56, 104, 103, 102, 101 
(Chenesseau's 31b adds 55, and omits 104-101); 51, 115. In addition, 
Chenesseau's plates offer the following: 32b, 107, 114, 113; 32c, 70, 69; 
33a, 79, 78, 77, 76; 33b, 81, 76, 75, 74, 73, 59; 33c, 83, 82, 81, 88. 


12 Retroflexed “preening” birds inhabit the frontal and lateral faces of 
No. 96; on No. 107 a procession of lions replaces the register of the 
colleret, while in the basket above, a cartouche displays a palmette on the 
frontal axis, a bird preens at right, and a lion is upended at the left. 


3 | am greatly indebted to W. Hearne Pardee, whose remarks on the 
placement of these capitals, in a study directed by Meyer Schapiro, 
helped me to see the significance of their distribution. Eleven capitals are 
excluded from this analysis because they lack sufficien! Corinthian ele- 
ments: Nos. 95, 98, 99, 100, and 105 display only rinceaux; Nos. 60, 97, 
102, 108, and 110 are entirely figural, though the last three bear sprigs of 
foliage compatible with Group 2; and No. 81 appears to bear no relation 
to the other capitals at St.-Benoit. Though No. 75 is entirely figural, note 
17 will assign it to Group 3 through identity of head-type with No. 76. 
Sixteen capitals are modern replacements: Nos. 57-58, 63-66, 91-94, 117- 
20, 127-28. 
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—t.-Benoit-sur-Loire, ground floor of tower 
porch: numbering of capitals (all drawings and 
»h: tos »y author unless otherwise indicated) 


127 128 
101 102 109 110 117 118 
5 10 03 108 11 116 
E % He 12 115 
96 37 106 105 11h 113 120 119 
57 38 75 76 83 8l 9r 9e 
| 3 
e9 74 77 82 85 90 
70 73 78 8 86 89 
P 
Te 7 1 0 7 88 87 91 93 
55 56 59 60 61 62 65 66 
* 
= 58C 63 6h 
«— — N 


- Upper floor of tower porch: numbering of 
«ar tals 


: Group I, St.-Benoît-sur-Loire: No. 6 


- Group I, St.-Benoit-sur-Loire: No. 18 (No. 
7. Groap 1’, at lower right) 


+ Group I, Selles-sur-Cher: No. 25 


= Group 1, Méobecq: No. 24 
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11 Group 2, Selles-sur-Cher: No. 
(hatching indicates new stone) 








9 Group 1’, 
Meobecq: No. 
12 


12 Group 2, Méobecq: 
Nos. 38, 39 


floor capita ace bound by a carved band. With only rare 
exceptions, 4 tae extent volutes, both corner and center, 
display tais pe-ukari-y -hroughout the upper floor, a trait 
entirely «beent from the floor below. Since this device ap- 
pears in the Remane que capitals of other monuments, it 
should be s resed once again that the occurrence of such a 
moti by it elf proves l ttle. It is the consistent combina- 
tion of a set or moti s that has significance. 


Grot p 3 

By far th» la gest number of capitals on the upper floor, 
thirty-nine, bdomg t» a group displaying still different 
characteristcs, te be called Group 3.15 Rather than a 
limited set sf carving habits, it is more a peculiar style of 
carving tna distingushes this group (Figs. 13, 14, 15 left, 
18). Using simplified forms and bare surfaces, these 
capitals appear hard and sharply cut. Nevertheless, they 
share the bourd volates that are the mark of the upper 
floor As ir Groups ` and 2, the basic Corinthian format 
predominates, out ory two capitals, Nos. 70 and 72 (Fig. 
13), approximete the rich play of foliate forms taken for 
granced in the other two groups. These two carry 
medallions clearly ak:n to those of Group 2 (compare, for 
instance, Fig. 23 with Fig. 10),16 and the foliate forms in- 
clude the cylirdmical bases of colleret leaves, as well as 
separating palmettes. No. 72, moreover, displays a trace of 
fold beneath te comer volutes; others show a groove 
with parallel edges (e.g, No. 69, Fig. 13). 

Despite these affinities with their neighbors, Nos. 70 
and 72, «s wel as otaers with relatively luxuriant foliage 
(Nos 69, 8*, 95; Fig. 13), bear but a tenuous relationship to 
the ssancard ccnwentors of Group 2. Where ribs exist in 
the colleret leaves, they are rectangular, and palmettes, if 
they appea: at al, may be carved as flat plates. 

But these five are icaly foliated exceptions to the rule 
of Group 3 The other thirty-four display a much greater 
tendency tc schematization and reduction. In the extreme 


4 Nos 125an« 12 , set in oraers, omit the bands from the volutes adja- 
cent te the wail w ile including them in the projecting volutes; the ero- 
sion o- Nos. 67 and 97 leaves the treatment of volutes in question; Nos. 
60, 74. 75, 77, 79, and 86 substitute animals’ heads for volutes: Nos. 62 
and 85 omit t-e banc from tne central volute only; No. 81, unlike the 
other 5t.-Benc't c. pstals in al respects, likewise lacks banded volutes. 
Thus, the eapzals n goodacondition on which one might expect to find 
banded volate-, but do noL, a-e reduced to five: Nos. 61, 71, 80, 83, and 
107. Those on wh ch danced volutes appear, even where the volute has 
been transformed nto son=thing else such as an animal's head, number 
forty--hreeou of aifty-eigat (55-57, 59, 62, 68-70, 72, 75, 78, 82, 84-85, 
87-90 95-%6, 298-06. 108-06, 111, 113-16, 121-26). 

15 [n Fig. 2 Nas. 25.56, 5%, €1-62, 67-80, 82-90, 104, 111, 114-16, 121- 
26. 

16 As do Nos. 59, 51-62, "3, 83, and 87, variant members of this third 
group 

! The varient wihim this group follow a pattern somewhat similar to 
what ras beer seen in Greups 1 and 2: the rinceau and palmette make 


their appearance, i. beth engraved and fully sculptural form (Nos. 61-62, 
68, 71. 80, 33, 87- 8), as db figures and animals (Nos. 67, 69, 74-79, 86, 
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cases of Nos. 55, 56, 59, 73, 82, 84, 85, 104, 115, and 116 
(Figs. 14, 15), the leaves often have no ribs, and broad ex- 
panses of uncarved surface fill both colleret and basket. 
What might be seen in Groups 1 and 2 as lively variety in 
the treatment of medallions must here be called capricious 
(e.g., Nos. 56, 67, 74, 79, 80, 82, 89, 104, 111, 114-16; Figs. 
14, 15). 

In short, the carving habits that identified Group 2 are 
largely abandoned in Group 3, with the exceptions of the 
basic Corinthian format, sporadic use of common motifs, 
and the persistently bound volutes. The identifying 
characteristics of this group fall more into the realm of 
technique and reduction of forms than into that of a par- 
ticular set of motifs. Even where foliage is eliminated from 
the capital, it is thus still possible to identify members of 
this group by their distinctive cutting technique (e.g., Nos. 
55, 67, 86).17 

The capitals of Group 3, exclusive to the upper floor, 
occur primarily on the two sets of western piers and on the 
east wall. The latter position is especially significant, for 
the three semicircular chapels inserted in the eastern 
arches of the upper floor have been thought to be an 
alteration of the original fabric.18 Yet the colonnettes 
flanking the arched openings of these chapels are crowned 
by capitals from Group 3, Nos. 121-26 (Fig. 18). These 
capitals are smaller, to match the dimensions of their 
setting, and are two-sided to accommodate their special 
placement at the entrances to the chapels. Thus, they were 
clearly made for the positions they now occupy. This firm 
evidence offers the first component of a relative 
chronology: the capitals of Group 3 coincide in time with 
the three semicircular niches of the upper floor.1? 

Despite the foregoing partitioning into groups, the es- 
sential homogeneity of all the tower-porch capitals should 
be kept in mind. Their overall adherence to a common 
Corinthian format and their sharing of many motifs, 
figure-types, and foliate patterns — the "secondary 


111, 114), in most cases coexisting with foliate collerets. Given the near 
identity of the head marking the central axis of No. 75 to that of its 
neighbor, No. 76, it seems reasonable to include No. 75 in Group 3. Nos. 
55, 68, and 71 employ forms otherwise alien to St.-Benoit but are in- 
cluded in Group 3 by virtue of their cutting technique. 


!5 Berland, esp. 51, has argued this cogently in opposition to Aubert's 
belief, 1930, 605, that the three chapels were part of the original fabric. 
The bulge created on the other side of the wall, facing the nave, by the 
larger central chapel offers the most compelling confirmation that these 
chapels were not foreseen in the original structure. On the confusing 
evidence of arches, windows, and disparate masonry of that wall, see 
Berland, 46-52, continuing an analysis begun by Chenesseau, 165-68. 


'? Much has been made of the conspicuous broken volutes on many of 
the upper-floor capitals. This damage does stand as a firm proof, along 
with the carved lateral faces of the closely packed capitals, that the 
capitals were carved before placement. In itself, however, this evidence 
offers only a terminus ante quem — i.e., the capitals were carved before 
the vaults of the upper floor were built — and does not help us to know 
how early the capitals might be. See the detailed analysis of broken 
volutes in n. 58. 
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1 , St.-Benoit-sur-Loire: Nos. 70, 69 
LE PEADODOIERHPVIQIEEE QS 16 Group 3, Selles-sur-Cher: No. 
144 





14 Group 3, St.-Benoit-sur-Loire: Nos. 116, 115 17 Group 3, Selles-sur-Cher: No. 
153 





15 Groups 3 and 2, St.-Benoit-sur-Loire: Nos. 104, 103 . 
18 Group 3, St.-Benoit-sur-Loire: 


No. 121 


evidence’ of imty poken of earlier — should make us 
wary of assuming a lengthy break between the time of 
Group 3 contemporary with the upper-floor chapels) and 
Groups 1 and 2. 


The Transept and Choir of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire 

A contnuirg :hresd in discussions of the tower porch 
of St.-Benoit has been the debate over the relationship 
between the tower porch capitals and those of the choir. 
Beceuse the choi is ether firmly dated in the late eleventh 
century,* it Fas beFooved the partisans of the “Gauzlin 
camp’ tostres tne much “later” style of the choir capitals 
when compared to hose of the tower, and, conversely, 
those of the “Guillaume camp" to prove a coequal 
evolutionary stage for the two sets of sculptures.21 

Tae problem m such arguments resides in our unclear 
pictare o! the ' evolution’ of Romanesque art. The two 
sets of capitals, in general, look different from each other. 
But these stylstic differences cannot, by any agreed-upon 
criteria such .s che depth of relief or "development" in 
rencering the haman figures, demonstrate convincingly 
either contemoeraneity or a difference in time. Without 
add tionæ evidence, a change of characteristics can, at 
most, signal oal, a change of hands, with no chronological 
imp: icaticns. 

As witn so michæf the discussion of sculpture at the 
church cf S.-3eneit-sur-Loire, the concentration on 
historiated ard figura! capitals of the choir has led to 
negiect of the less irsteresting foliate capitals. However, it 
is precisely those feliate specimens which offer strong 
evidence ‘or tae presence of Group 3 in both the transept 
and choir of 5t. Beroit. 

Two capitals in the crossing, nineteenth-century 
replacements, can be matched with fragments now pre- 
served within the menastery of St.-Benoit, apparently the 
orignal crossne cazitals from which the new versions 
were copied (igs. 1€ and 20; in Fig. 23, capitals c and d).22 
The fragments, like the nineteenth-century replacements, 
show unmistæaole characteristics of Group 3: the bound 
volutes; the h-rd, plein carving and its sharp edges; in ad- 


20 Sew Vergnolle, 972, esp. 257-58 and nn. 12-14, citing earlier literature; 
A. =rlande-Brardemburg, "Le Choeur de GSaint-Benoit-sur-Loire, 
Bulletin de a Socét Natonale des Antiquaires de France, 1976, 191-93; 
and Aubert 193», 576-79, 610. 

21 Compare for instance, Lesueur (as in note 1), 123: "C'est là un art tout 
autre, ... un derri-sécle de différence"; and A. Erlande-Brandenburg, 
Bulletin monumeitæ, cx»v, 1967, 115: "Comment admettre qu'il se soit 
écoué prés de quarante ans entre la sculpture des chapiteaux du porche 
et ceax du choeu et du transept, à une époque où l'évolution artistique 
est t»*s rapide?” 

22 Aubert, 611, m dethis :ssumption. I wish to thank Dom J.-M. Berland 
for His generosit- ir showing me these fragments and allowing me to 
photograph them 

23 Se= Saint-Benc t-sar-L»ire, figs. 45, 48, 50; Chenesseau, pl. 33a, c. 
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dition, the characteristic leafy clusters, as if folded over 
the tops of colleret panels. This treatment in the colleret 
occurs in several Group 3 capitals at St.-Benoit (Nos. 59, 
76, 77, 82, and 88);23 on Nos. 82 and 88, it appears in con- 
junction with the same “palmette tree,’ to use Mark 
Graham's term, as occurs on the fragments. 

These capitals utilize a motif that is reproduced by only 
three capitals from the tower porch: though carved in 
three different manners, No. 22 on the ground floor and 
Nos. 68 and 83 on the upper floor (Fig. 21) all show a 
spray of leaves cascading downward from the base of the 
volute. In an article linking the sculpture of St.-Benoit 
with that of several churches in Berry, Eliane Vergnolle, 
the first to establish a link between tower porch and choir, 
singled out this motif as one that migrated, in increasingly 
schematized form, from the tower porch to the choir of 
St.-Benoit and on into Berry.24 

On a capital supporting the south springer at the en- 
trance to the north transept chapel nearest the crossing 
(Fig. 22; capital a in Fig. 23), the leafy spray characterized 
by an "inner outline," a treatment common in Group 3, 
descends from bound volutes to a colleret seen frequently 
in Group 3.25 The identical combination of leafy spray 
descending from volutes and characteristic colleret can be 
seen on No. 83 on the upper floor of the tower porch (Fig. 
21). Nevertheless, the differing degrees of schematization 
in the two capitals preclude the supposition of identical 
hands. 

Owing to the disruptions of the restoration, the 
evidence from these capitals cannot support a firm conclu- 
sion that capitals in the crossing, transept, and choir of 
5t.-Benoit belong without question to Group 3. The motif 
of the leafy spray, treated differently from its exceptional 
appearances in the tower porch, further confuses the pic- 
ture. Much is present from Group 3, however: in the frag- 
ments (Fig. 19), the cutting technique, the bound volutes, 
the leafy spray, the clusters of leaves folded over colleret 
panels, and the “palmette trees"; in transept capital a (Fig. 
22), the bound volutes, leafy spray, and typical colleret. 
These affinities should make one pause before separating 


24 See Vergnolle, 1972; capital 22 is repro. on 258, as well as in Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire, pl. 41. No. 81, its forms alien to the ensemble at St.- 
Benoit, displays this motif in a pseudo-volute, displaced from the corner. 
I am indebted to W. Hearne Pardee for bringing this detail to my atten- 
tion. Many other tower-porch capitals, both upstairs and down, approx- 
imate this motif, but attach the falling cluster to a stem beneath the 
volute rather than to the volute itself: Nos. 13, 31, 61-62, 80, 95, 98-99, 
105. 


25 Nos. 56, 62, 79, 80, 82, 83, 85, 87, 124; see Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, pl. 
48, for No. 82. Vergnolle, 1972, 258, published a capital from the eastern 
face of the northeast crossing pier of St.-Benoit, commencing the north 
choir arcade (capital b in Fig. 23), a capital that utilizes both the carving 
techniques and the bound volutes of Group 3, but in conjunction with 
entirely variant motifs. The connection between this capital and Group 3 
is thus tenuous. 
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Loire? 
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21 Group 3, St.- 
Benoit-sur-Loire: 
No. 83 


22 St.-Benoit-sur- 


Loire, north transept: 


capital a 














23 St -Benoit-sur-Loire, crossing and transept: lettering of cited 
capitals 


the eastern capitals of St.-Benoit very far chronologically 
from Group 3 in the tower porch.?¢ Joined with the gather- 
ing evidence of the coming pages, the presence of Group 3 
(or perhaps Group 3'?) in the transept and crossing will 
assume not so much the character of necessary proof as of 
reasonable likelihood. A related monument provides 
grounds for a fuller interpretation of this evidence. 


Selles-sur-Cher 

At Selles-sur-Cher (Loir-et-Cher), some ninety-five 
kilometers southwest of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, stands a 
much-rebuilt and heavily restored church. The ornate am- 
bulatory, with its well-known friezes, survives more or 
less intact. Although the nave was rebuilt in the four- 
teenth century, the Romanesque walls of the south aisle 
and the west facade still stand, with their engaged cclumns 
and capitals.27 

Of the large program of carved Romanesque capitals at 
Seles, some ninety-five survive in various states of 
preservation (Fig. 24). The similarities of these capitals to 
those of the tower porch of St.-Benoit have been noticed and 
commented upon, but never discussed in detail.28 The 
hesitancy in dealing with this relationship can be ascribed 


2 Other modern capitals in the crossing are inhabited by "pr:mitive" 
figures copied from debris; Aubert, 1930, 611, saw these as among the 
earliest sculpture in the building. For repros. of the fragments, see Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire, pls. 3-14. J. Hubert, in L'Architecture religieuse du 
haut Mowen Age en France, Paris, 1952, 79, maintained the contem- 
poraneity of these capitals with the choir because of their size. The 
crudity of technique of these capitals has caused some to overlook their 
spatial and compositional complexities. 


27 See Schmitt, 1972. The most recent published study is by F. Lesueur, 
"Selles-sur-Cher," Les Eglises de Loir-et-Cher, Paris, 1969, 392-97. In 
addition: Aubert, 1913; his scarcely modified condensation, ‘’Selles-sur- 
Cher," Congrès archéologique (Blois), Lxxxvin, 1925, 203-214; and 
Crozet, 1932, esp. 262-68, 293-94. 


2: Cheresseau, 163, saw the capitals of Selles, with those of Souvigny 
(Allier), as late copies of the St.-Benoit capitals. Crozet, 1932, 264-65, 
agreed, placing the capitals of the south and west walls fifty years later 
than those of the St.- Benoit tower, the product of continuous workshop 
traditions. Lesueur, 394, n. 12, quoting Crozet, reaffirmed the theory of 
late copies at Selles-sur-Cher. 


to the fact thæ the accepted mid-twelfth-century date 
assigrec to Sell-s based only on circumstantial documen- 
tary evidence, is «ncomfortably late even for those in the 
"Guilaume camp," who place the St.-Benoit capitals in 
the lave elevent cntu-y.2 In fact, these two programs are 
inextricably boum together, not by one relationship, but 
by at least three. 

On beth the ex erior and interior of the chevet of Selles 
(Figs. 37, 53), tte -apizals above the level of the window- 
sills ere divided between large engaged columns and 
smaller colonnetes. Below the windows, a blind arcade 
rings heinterio c the ambulatory and chapels, ornamen- 
ted by numerous Apitals and carved bands. Two engaged 
capita s in the upper pert of the ambulatory at Selles bear a 
strikirg resemb.ance to the eight standard members of 
Group 1 at St.-Eenoit-«ur-Loire: in Fig. 24, Nos. 25 and 56 
(compare Figs. . and 3). They share, of course, the same 
basic composition « nd motifs: the single or double colleret, 
the leeves rising i- support of corner volutes, the central 
volutes supportnz medallions on the abacus. In addition, 
the centzal axis c* Nc. 25 (Fig. 5) carries a vegetal pod 
simila- to those er No. 5, 19, 25, and 38 at St.-Benoit (Fig. 3). 

Even more thar composition, these two capitals and 
three -ompaniozs at Selles (Nos. 26, 48, and 83, with a 
small cartouche sr bird in place of the medallion — 
variants by now amiliar) share the same carving habits 
noted 2arlier: th- Sat wedged ri» in the colleret leaves, the 
framed palmettes separating these, and the deep grooves 
beneath the corre- volutes. Three more, Nos. 41, 75, and 
90 (Fig. 52), employ one or more of the requisite conven- 
tions, as well as detais of foliate form compatible with 
Group 12° [n acd ion all eight carry the ornamental im- 
post b-ock of Group 1. Protected perhaps by their less ac- 
cessibæ placemere al, with -heir imposts, have been 
sparec recarving e- major alterations. 

The capitals jast discussed constitute the entire extant 
group crowning tæ large engaged columns which frame 
the entrances tc he ambulatory chapels at Selles, plus 
those ef the piers sast of the crossing.?! Thus the carving 
habits so prevalent on the ground floor of St.-Benoit are 
likewise prevaleat in the major capitals of the chevet at 
Selles-sur-Cher. +e are dealing with Group 1 at both loca- 


tions. 


?* Aubert, 1913, 401-JZ seized on the only documented events pertaining 
to the church of Selles-s&i1r-Caer in the 11th and 12th centuries: the effort 
of the monks in 11 1 © associate the:r monastery with that of Mar- 
moutier (Indre-et-Lc rez see =. Martène's 17th-century Histoire de l'ab- 
baye de Marmoutier Ec urs, 1875, 11, 94) and, in an abrupt reversal, the 
imposition:n 11450 ^ agus inian rule and a new abbot on Selles by the 
newly irstalled Arch»iskop cf Bourges, Pierre de la Chátre (see P. de Ste.- 
Catherine, Loir-et-Cae- historique, 1v, 1891, 86; and A. Gandilhon, 
Catalogee des actes le archevéques de Bourges antérieurs à l'an 1200, 
Bourges 1927, No. 153. Aubert placed the construction of the lower 
parts of -he.church tefare 1141 and the continuation and completion af- 
ter 1145 thereby accounting for the differences in style of the two ex- 
terior fræzes on the a»ial chapel. 


* Of two with rincesus in their upper baskets, No. 75 has a standard 
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24 Selles-sur-Cher: numbering of capitals (schematic diagram; 
see Fig. 55 for plan) 


As at St.-Benoit, there appears to be a related but 
aberrant Group 1' among the capitals of Group 1 at Selles. 
At the north and south entrances to the ambulatory, fac- 
ing the eastern crossing piers, stand paired engaged 
columns topped by squat double capitals (Nos. 33, 34, 95, 


colleret, while No. 90, using a stepped central cartouche, lacks the 
wedge-shaped rib. No. 41 (Fig. 52), lacks corner grooves, nor does it have 
the expected ornamental medallion. 


3! Nos. 61 and 70 are 19th-century replacements. Nos. 21 and 22, on the 
north pier of the choir, probably belong to the 17th century (see n. 67). 
Five capitals in the ground-level arcades, which line the entire am- 
bulatory and its chapels, exhibit the conventions of Group 1 (Nos. 49, 71, 
72, 84, and 87) but show signs of such extensive recarving and repair that 
they cannot be trusted. Many others, especially those in the upper parts 
of the southeast radiating chapel (Nos. 52-55), betray strong affinities 
with the capitals of Group 1 (two of these are in Schmitt, 1976, figs. 
7a, 8a). Because of the problems raised by recarving, damage, and varia- 
tions in size and placement, a comprehensive study of the capitals of 
Selles-sur-Cher will have to await separate publication. 


157 158 140 139 
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and 96; Fig. 8). On No. 96, affronted horses butt heads at 
the corners of the capitals, as do the St.-Benoit antelopes 
(Nos. 16, 42; Fig. 7). Next to it, No. 95 employs the same 
foliate forms as the central leaves of St.-Benoit's No. 16 
(Fig. 7), especially in the linear yet rather fleshy leaves that 
curl at their bases and tips. Standing directly opposite 95 
and 96 at Selles, Nos. 33 and 34 match their counterparts 
in foliate forms and the absence of a colleret. Two interior 
and four exterior capitals share this filiation (Nos. 44, 81, 
97, 104, 106, 112).22 Moreover, No. 81 carries the 
herringbone bands of No. 16 at St.-Benoit. Thus, at Selles, 
ten capitals tell us of this close but separate subcategory 
of Group 1. 

The kinship already established between the two monu- 
ments through Groups 1 and 1' exists as well between 
Group 2 on the upper floor of St.-Benoit and the capitals 
decorating the surviving western parts of Selles-sur-Cher, 
on the interiors of the south-aisle wall and the facade. A 
comparison of No. 109 at St.-Benoit and No. 8 at Selles 
(Figs. 10, 11) reveals the same elements in both: the 
colleret leaves, lacking the wedge-shaped center, assume 
the form of clusters growing from a cylindrical base. In- 
stead of a broad groove beneath the corner volutes, one 
sees a narrow fold at most. Perhaps of greatest 
significance, that habitual detail in the upper floor of St.- 
Benoit, the bound volute, is equally prevalent in Group 2 
at Selles.33 As at St.-Benoît, the latter detail appears 
nowhere in Group 1 at Selles. 

The imposts of these western capitals at Selles, which at 
first appear not to match the bare surfaces of the upper- 
floor imposts of St.-Benoit, on close scrutiny prove indeed 
to have been carved only in the nineteenth century.34 Thus 
the evidence requires us to see Group 2, already es- 
tablished on the upper floor of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, 
represented in the south-aisle and west-wall capitals of 
Selles-sur-Cher as well. 

That Group 3 can be found in the crossing-tower 
capitals of Selles-sur-Cher confirms these connections. 


32 Of the exterior group, only No. 104 survives with any details; the 
details of No. 106 can be seen in a pre-restoration photograph (Paris, 
Arch. phot. 3848), though today, with Nos. 97 and 112, only its dis- 
tinctive structure survives to align it with this group at Selles. 


33 All statements concerning the capitals of the south aisle and west wall 
at Selles have taken into account, through close on-site examination, the 
severe scraping and repairs that these more accessible elements received 
in the 19th century. Each extant capital — Nos. 9 and 10 are 19th-century 
replacements — bears at least one bound volute as part of its original 
fabric, while the cylindrical leaf-base can be seen, however much re- 
carved, in the original fabric of every standard colleret: Nos. 7, 8, 11, 13, 
16. Another control, the specks of pre-restoration orange paint left by the 
19th-century scrapers, serves as further indication of the less altered 
areas: traces of orange signal pre-restoration surfaces; conversely, an ab- 
sence of all speckling, as on the unusual colleret of No. 15, may signal 
complete recutting. Insertions of new stone are detected by the seams 
joining them to the fabric. I am indebted to Pamela Z. Blum for her 
instructions on the examination of sculptural fabric, and to Lionel Venon 


Although the open arches of the crossing tower had been 
walled up after lightning destroyed the spire in the six- 
teenth century (Fig. 37), ?5 the restorers found many of the 
capitals still surviving and left thirty of the original forty- 
eight in place. Virtually all of the survivors display the 
carving of Group 3. A comparison of No. 153 at Selles 
with No. 121 at St.-Benoit (Figs. 17, 18), or of No. 144 at 
Selles with Nos. 115-16 at St.-Benoit (Figs. 14, 16), reveals 
the same bare, sharply cut forms, the same idiosyncratic 
medallions, the same bearded face spewing ribbons, 
characteristics that allow us to identify Group 3 at both 
locations. Although damage has cost most of these capitals 
their volutes, some display the expected bound volutes: 
Nos. 133, 134, 156, 165. 


Preliminary Conclusions 

In summarizing the evidence established so far, it can be 
said that Groups 1 (with 1’), 2, and 3 exist at both monu- 
ments, each one relegated to a particular part of each 
structure — Group 1 on the ground floor of the St.-Benoit 
tower porch and in the chevet of Selles, Group 2 in the 
eastern piers of the upper floor of St.-Benoit and the 
western parts of Selles, and Group 3 in the western piers 
and east wall of the upper floor of St.-Benoit and the 
tower of Selles. 

The original categorization, establishing three groups of 
capitals at St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, offered little basis for 
solid chronological conclusions: the three groups might 
represent three moments in time, or they might represent 
three carvers (or three groups of carvers) working at ap- 
proximately the same time. The internal evidence of the 
capitals at one monument can do little to resolve this ques- 
tion, given the lack of firm criteria for stylistic develop- 
ment in the Romanesque. Their overall homogeneity, 
however, might be said to enhance the alternative 
hypothesis of different but contemporary carvers. 

Given the existence of the three groups at two monu- 
ments — and it will soon be seen that they combined to 


of Selles-sur-Cher for his many contributions to the archaeological 
examination. 


34 Their uppermost surfaces, but never their recessed surfaces, frequently 
show orange speckling, demonstrating that the undecorated but painted 
blocks were in place when the restorers arrived to impose this ornament, 
scraping the orange surface and carving the ornamental patterns. A ren- 
dering of 1845 by the first restorer, J. de la Morandiere, confirms this ob- 
servation (Paris, Archives des Monuments Historiques): depicting Nos. 
75 and 14, he showed the former, a part of Group 1, with a carved im- 
post, the latter, in Group 2, without. No. 14 has consistently attracted in- 
terest because of its grimacing masks and playfully affronted horses (for 
instance, see Aubert, 1913, opp. 394, and Lesueur, as in note 27, pl. 
xLvI1:). La Morandiére’s rendering and my examination of the fabric both 
show that the masks are 19th-century additions, while the cen:ral bound 
volute was very much present before restoration. 


35 For the pre-restoration state, see in addition Paris, Arch. Phot., Nos. 
2433-35. On the 16th-century destruction, see Schmitt, 1972, 53. 


decorate mere than two — with the groups deployed at 
each site in : similar pattern of organization, the likelihood 
that -hey am tae products of contemporary artisans who 
orgamized taeir activity according to the various parts of 
each projec becomes much stronger. In such a case, the 
passege of time between the carving of the capitals for 
these various farts could be no more than the time such a 
“tandem” working arrangement, allowing cooperating ar- 
tisans to divide their labor at one site and then at another, 
coulc be expected to last. Therefore, Groups 1, 2, and 3 
must belong to continuous campaigns at both monuments. 

There wes o»viously some passage of time between the 
cons-ruction o. the downstairs and upstairs at the tower 
porch of S.-Benoît, but the poor fit of the upper-floor 
capitals, as 2vilenced by crowding and broken volutes,36 
makes the rela ionship of the capitals to the architectural 
devesx»pmert uncertain.? At Selles, on the other hand, 
archiectura evidence a: the connection between transept 
and south aisl» indicates that the western parts of the 
chureh, at leas~ cn the interior, followed the chevet,38 and 
one assume tnat the crossing tower followed all other 
parte of the bulding on which it rests. Thus at Selles, the 
architectural e-idence reveals the chronological order of 
succeeding pars 

At Selles moreover, the capitals under discussion fit 
their respective locations and would be out of place 
elsewhere. in = relatively complex architectural ensemble, 
each capital takes a particular shape and size depending on 
its placement: south-aisle wall, large ambulatory half- 
columns, -hapel-window colonnettes, ambulatory- 
window colonrettes, ambulatory arcades — each, with few 
exceptions, assumes a eight and profile consistent with 
its cetegory (Fas. 8, 51, 52).?? 

Since the capitals at Selles belong to the areas in which 
they reside, the succession of architectural parts there has 
signi-icance for the relative chronology of the capitals: 
like he areas they deccrate, Groups 1, 2, and 3 succeed 
each other, >y small inc-ements, chronologically. If this is 


36 For a detailed aaatysis of the broken volutes, see n. 58. 


37 Some scholars Hawe seen the upper capitals as earlier than the lower: 
Chenesseau, 155, >elieved the former, crude and unexceptional, to be 
concurremt wish tke late 11th-century chevet capitals; the ground-floor 
capitats woulc have been corrpleted, long after placement, in the second 
quarter of the 12tF century. J. P-joán, Summa artis, Madrid, 1949, 1x, 79, 
82, saw the upper capitals re-used from the project preceding the fire of 
1026, the lower as part of the campaign of reconstruction after the fire. 
Focillen (as in note 9), 144, isclated Nos. 75 and 76, on the upper floor, as 
the earliest figura. capitals of the tower porch (early 11th century), re- 
jecting, however, tne notion o° re-use. Graham, 103-04, designates all the 
tower porch cæpitæs except Nos. 121-26 as reused and pre-Romanesque. 


38 Abeve the 1-th- entury vat lting of the south aisle, the voussoirs of the 
arch fna: once croevned the passage between the transept and aisle were 
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so, then Groups 1, 2, and 3 at St.-Benoit-sur-Loire may be 
said to do the same, and previous speculation about re-use 
and cutting before and after placement assumes less 
dramatic implications. 

Indeed, such a tandem working arrangement precludes 
all questions of significant re-use. To be sure, the final 
architectural analysis of the tower porch at St.-Benoit will 
have to allow for changes of design in the course of con- 
struction; the many instances of disjunction in the stone 
make that obvious. To imagine any of the capitals, 
however, as having been carved for a previous project 
would require all the capitals of both monuments to 
belong to that earlier stage. It will be seen that the 
architecture at Selles-sur-Cher does not allow such a 
proposal.40 

Moreover, re-use would have required those in charge 
to have placed the spolia in their respective sections with 
perfect sensitivity to the distinctions between one group 
and another. A theory of simultaneous production at the 
quarry for the two monuments would require the same ex- 
traordinary selectivity, the directing of the capitals of each 
group to the right part of each building without fail. Sure- 
ly the more reasonable course would have been to assign 
different carvers, on the work site, to different parts of the 
building. 

Put simply, the chevet capitals at Selles were carved first 
(Group 1); then, those on the south aisle and west wall, 
Group 2; and then Group 3 in the tower, as the construc- 
tion proceeded. And what is true at Selles would follow for 
St.-Benoit: first, the ground-floor capitals, then Groups 2 
and 3 on the upper floor, just as the architecture 
progressed. The carvers of all three groups would have 
moved in close succession from one site to the other, 
utilizing a similar organization of labor at each site. 


Méobecq 
Examination of the church of Méobecq (Indre) both 
confirms and tempers these findings. There, some sixty- 


recut on their western (aisle) face, to accommodate the different axis of 
the later south aisle. The eastern (transept) face of the original arch is 
visible and intact. For photographic evidence, see Schmitt, 1972, pl. 15a 
and b. 


39 The few exceptions are omitted from those discussed in this study, ex- 
cept No. 14. Its height, 84cm, identifies it not with its 66cm-tall 
neighbors but with Nos. 25 and 26 on the south choir pier. One wonders 
if No. 14 might have been from the north choir pier, destroyed by the 
16th-century Huguenots and rebuilt, with new capitals (Nos. 21, 22) by 
the 17th-century Feuillants (see Schmitt, 1972, pp. 89, 94). This would, 
of course, have represented an intrusion of Group 2, in peculiar form, 
into the territory of Group 1. By any explanation, the capital remains 
problematical and not essential to the argument presented here. 


40 A résumé of the arguments on re-use appears in n. 37. 
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25 Méobecq: numbering of capitals (plan by D. L. Darcy, 
1878; Paris, Mon. Hist. N 7852) 





26 Group 1, St.-Benoît-sur-Loire: No. 32 





27 Méobecq: No. 23 







five kilometers south of Selles, a sadly dilapidated 
building boasts a set of forty-five capitals in the choir and 
on the exterior of the central apse (Fig. 25).4! À com- 
parison with Group 1 (Figs. 3-6) may speak for itself, for 
Méobecq, too, has two major capitals (Nos. 13 and 24) 
whica, in addition to the familiar standard Corinthian 
composition, betray the carving habits of Group 1: the 
deep grooves under the corner volutes and, in the colleret, 
leaves with wedge-shaped ribs separated by framed 
palmettes. 

At the same time, a badly overscraped capital 12 
demonstrates the presence of Group 1’ (Figs. 7-9), its af- 
fronted antelopes with cannelated rinceaux matching 
those of No. 42 at St.- Benoit. Two companions raise ques- 
tions of authenticity4 but merit notice nevertheless: No. 
25, lecking antelopes, exhibits the same structure and rin- 
ceaux as No. 12, its only figural element a bird-headed 
quadruped in the medallion. No. 23 (Fig. 27), disturbingly 
clean like the other, displays a bird at the center of a 
rinceaux-filled basket and frieze. Its similarity both to No. 
12 and to the “preening” birds of Group 1 (e.g., St.-Benoit 
No. 32, Fig. 26, and Selles No. 83) reasserts this circle's 
closeness to Group 1. With due consideration for the 
problem of restoration, the suspicion of close kinship 
may be reconfirmed between Groups 1 and 1’. 

The familiar pattern continues to emerge with an ex- 
amination of the exterior capitals (Nos. 38-45; Fig. 12). 
Ther», crowning pilasters that are identical to those in the 
ambulatory at Selles (Nos. 41, 90; Fig. 52), the capitals dis- 


41 There is little scholarly publication on the church of Méobecq. F. 
Deshculieres’s article, “L'Eglise abbatiale de Meobec," Bulletin 
monumental, ci, 1942, 277-290, is perfunctory. That of E. Vergnolle, 
"L'Egl.se de Méobecq (Indre), Bulletin de la Société Nationale des Anti- 
quaixes de France, 1973, 79-80, concentrates on the insertion of piers and 
vaultirg. Its contents will assume importance at the end of this study, 
under ‘Considerations of Chronology.” See also Crozet, 1932, numerous 
entries in index; and E. Hubert, Le Bas-Berry, Paris, 1908, fasc. 111, 488- 
522. The general similarity between the capitals of Méobecq and St.- 
Benoît has been emphasized by the “Gauzlin camp," for Méobecg's 
dedication in 1048 lends itself nicely to the early dating of the tower 
porch »f 5t.-Benoit. The citations always refer to the choir capitals while 
ignoring those of the exterior. See Crozet, 1932, 262-63; García Romo, 
Sec. i1. chap. 4, and n, chaps. 4, 5; L. Grodecki, "La Sculpture du XI* 
siecle en France. Etat des questions,” L'Information d'histoire de l'art, 1v, 
1958, 108; and Pijoan (as in note 37), 86. 


42 A close archaeological examination of Méobecq remains to be 
published. Aside from the extensive scraping that accosts the eye, a plan 
for restoration drawn up in 1872 should make us especially cautious: 
there, capitals 16 to 25, 27, and 29 to 37 fall within the parts slated for 
“urgent” restoration (Archives Mon. hist. N 7852); see Fig. 25. 
Nevertheless, No. 24 (Fig. 6), occupying a spot within the area 
designated for restoration and severely damaged on the aisle face, was 
obvieusly left in place with the addition of a crude wooden support. In 
fact, ia such a church one can feel somewhat more secure that the 
restoretion would not have conceived entirely new, elaborate capitals for 
so unpromising a building. Preoccupation with consolidating the already 
badly deteriorated building after the collapse of the south transept in 
1834 would have made the fabrication of richly carved capitals a luxury 


indeed. 
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28 M&cecq: drawing of apsidal cornice by D. L. 
Darcy, 378 (Paris, Mon. Hist. N 7852) 


29 Meobecq: f-azment of 
capital, now deoceited in north 
transept chapel 


pla» the clu&ered colleret leaves and bound volutes of 
Grcup 2 (compere Figs. 10 and 11). However, a drawing 
by >. L. Dar-y done in 1878, before the restoration (Fig. 


43 A-chives Mon hast. N 7852. Several other drawings in this collection 
show the same stat “or all the exterior capitals of the apse before restora- 
tion 

44 Nos. 1, 11, 27, 2€ 32, and the reverses (facing the aisles) of Nos. 13 and 
24. 


45 Oa the left sid. c Méobecq's No. 14, the animal has a furry mane, and 
the soll appears e . cord arcund the neck; these fresh-looking details are 
mos. probably tl= «andiwork of the restorer. A full view of No. 17 at St.- 
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28), shows that, while the collerets are original, the upper 
parts of these capitals, including their bound volutes, are 
the products of nineteenth-century restorers.4? A closer 
look at the capitals themselves (Fig. 12) reveals the dif- 
ference in stone between the collerets and baskets. 

Nevertheless, amid the debris gathered in the north 
transept chapel there lies a weathered bound volute (Fig. 
29), casually placed in a stone box next to corbels and 
carved metopes from what must have been the cornice. This 
fragment, combined with the surviving collerets of the ex- 
terior capitals, leaves little doubt that those capitals did in- 
deed belong to Group 2. Considering the evidence from 
St.-Benoit and Selles, I would conclude that the same divi- 
sion of labor took place here as at the other two projects, 
this time between interior (Group 1 and 1’) and exterior 
(Group 2). 

The existence of Group 3 is less clear at Méobecq. 
Although characteristics reminiscent of Group 3 crop up 
in various capitals, the group as observed at St.-Benoit 
and Selles seems to have played a minor role here. The 
clear distinction of Group 3 can be felt once again at 
Issoudun (see below). 

Many other motifs unite these three sculptural 
programs. The details about to be examined constitute the 
"secondary evidence" discussed at the beginning of this 
study. Because they do not appear consistently, as do the 
carving habits defined here, they are not of help in the 
classification of groups. Those groups having been es- 
tablished, however, the supplementary details remind us 
of the overall unity binding the disparate capitals of all the 
programs. 

The most striking detail is a double line describing a roll 
of flesh around animals' necks (Figs. 30-32; see also Figs. 
4, lower right, and 42). It appears most characteristically 
on the pug-nosed animals in Nos. 33 and 41 at St.-Benoit 
and again at Selles (No. 57) and Méobecq (No. 14).45 

The colleret of No. 12 at Selles carries an inverted 
palmette which one sees on both floors at St.-Benoit (Nos. 
13, 98, 105; Figs. 33, 34).4 The curious medallions of No. 
16 at Selles closely approximate, in less scraped condition, 
those of Nos. 103, 105, and 106 at St.-Benoit (Fig. 15), 
which in turn appear to derive from the more common 
fleurons of both floors of the tower porch (e.g., Figs. 10, 
13). At Selles, the rinceaux and the spiral columns of Nos. 
11, 13, 15, and 16 correspond to those ubiquitous elements 


Benoit, barely visible here in Fig. 4, can be seen in Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, 
figs. 38-39. 


4 Technically the motif consists of a three-stemmed stalk bound by dou- 
ble bands, from which leaves descend on either side; these leaves in- 
tertwine with their adjacent neighbors to form the inverted palmette. The 
motif appears at Beaulieu-lès-Loches on a capital ill. in Schmitt, 1976, fig. 
6, where the "inner outline" running just inside the edge of each leaf 
duplicates the same treatment on No. 98 at St.-Benoit (Fig. 33). The sim- 
pler, unentwined version of this motif can be seen at St.-Benoit on No. 
Sil. 
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at St.-Benoit.47 

The birds with entwined necks that appear at St.-Benoit 
on the impost of No. 9 occur in several places at Selles in 
carved stringcourses (Figs. 35, 36), most notably on the 
stringcourse underlining the upper frieze of the axial 
chapel and the interior stringcourse in the second bay of 
the north ambulatory.4$ 


Group 1 and the Reliefs 

The stringcourses at Selles cited in the last comparison 
carry us literally to the edge of the relief sculptures 
decorating that church. Often mentioned in scholarly 
literature, the reliefs of Selles-sur-Cher, arranged in 
narrative and non-narrative friezes around the radiating 
chapels as well as massed around a north ambulatory win- 
dow (Figs. 37, 38), remain shrouded in mystery as to their 
purpose, sources, and dates. 

The friezes on the axial chapel (Fig. 37) are especially 
problematical. In their highly organized and narrative for- 
mat, they constitute a separate problem that will not be 
treated here. The seemingly disconnected reliefs 
collected around the north window (Fig. 38), on the 
other hand, belong to a family of reliefs that decorated, of- 
ten haphazardly, hundreds of Romanesque churches. 
That family includes all three churches discussed so far: as 
at Selles, the north face of the tower porch of St.-Benoit is 
strewn with reliefs (Fig. 39); the exterior cornice at 
Meobecq contained a more orderly set of such reliefs, in 
the form of ‘’metopes’’ alternating with corbels, some of 
which are now preserved in the north chapel. 

In two studies of these reliefs I have drawn conclusions 
that bear upon the present argument.*? Because of their 
importance to this study, the conclusions are condensed 
and recapitulated here: first, the north reliefs at Selles 
have been shown to belong to the same campaign that 
produced colonnette capitals in the chevet of Selles (Nos. 
40, 52, 54, 55, 79, 80, 108). Although those small capitals 


47 The rinceaux of No. 13 at Selles may be recut, but the spiral columns of 
that capital, because of the speckling, can be accepted as original. 


48 [n addition, very similar birds with gracefully bending, though not 
entwined, necks decorate stringcourses above the same frieze shown in 
Fig. 36, in the ambulatory arcade (No. 57a), and on an exterior window 
next to column 99. One may assume that the various surviving frag- 
ments of similar stringcourses indicate a once-rich ornamental program 
at Selles. Other links: occurring in very similar form at Méobecq, No. 28, 
the carved colonnette-base is common at Selles-sur-Cher (e.g., Nos. 39, 
40, 52, 59, 60; disregard Nos. 67, 68, and perhaps 66 and 69, which ap- 
pear to be, like their capitals, 19th century). The faces of the lions of 
Méobecq's No. 2 bear a strong resemblance, in shape and in the Y- 
formed band describing brow and snout, to those of No. 48 at St.-Benoit 
(see also Nos. 107-108 on the upper floor). The figures standing under 
the volutes of No. 7 at Selles, their bodies badly scraped but part of the 
original fabric, their heads 19th-century replacements, are close in pose, 
placement, and clothing to those of Nos. 75, 102, and 108 at St.-Benoit; 
see also No. 69 (No. 51, on the latter's ground floor, appears to be a copy 
of 102 upstairs). 


lack the full set of conventions that identify Group 1, their 
foliate forms, including the wedge-shaped rib, are entirely 
competible with Group 1. Thus, the north reliefs and a 
number of capitals at Selles are drawn into the stylistic and 
chronological domain of Group 1.50 

Second, the Saint Stephen reliefs on the north buttress 
at 5t.-Benoit (Nos. 5 and 6 in Fig. 39) have long been 
recogrized as akin to various capitals on the ground floor of 
the tower porch, including two, Nos. 30 and 49, with details 
relatec to Group 1 (see n. 8). Third, the acrobat in the cen- 
tral cartouche of No. 4 at St.- Benoit (Group 1) is a virtual 
twin of the acrobat in the frieze below the north window at 
Selles (Figs. 40, 41), lending solid support to the associa- 
tion of the north reliefs of Selles with the capitals of 
Group 1. Finally, the strong resemblance between two sets 
of feline quadrupeds forges a strong link between the 
reliefs of St.-Benoit (No 2 in Fig. 39) and Méobecq. 

To these previous findings can be added another: The 
narrative friezes on the axial chapel at Selles have eluded 
efforts so far to place them in an art-historical context. 
The animal commencing the lower frieze at the south side 
(Fig. 43), however, bears a striking resemblance to that of 
capital 15 at St.-Benoit (Fig. 42). A capital from the 
northeast radiating chapel at Beaulieu-lés-Loches (Indre- 
et-Loire), a church shown by the aforementioned studies 
to have other sculptural affinities with Selles, can be in- 
cluded in this comparison (Fig. 44). Despite all the 
damage, the barrel chests of the animals, the placement 
and rendering of their forelegs, and the graceful swirl of 
their tails can scarcely be attributed to coincidence, es- 
pecially in light of the many other connections between 
the sculptures of these buildings. Since the single leaf at 
the base of St.-Benoit's No. 15 (Fig. 43) belongs to Group 
1, the comparison connecting these animals places one 
relief from the much-questioned narrative friezes of 
Selles-sur-Cher within the circle of Group 1. 

Thus the reliefs at St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, the north reliefs 


4 M. Schmitt, "'Random' Reliefs and ‘Primitive’ Friezes: Reused 
Sources of Romanesque Sculpture?" Viator, xi, 1980, 123-145; and 
Schmitt, 1976. These two articles contain illustrations and detailed treat- 
ment of the material summarized here. 


5° Two cf those capitals (Nos. 52 and 55) are illustrated in figs. 7a and 8a 
of Schmitt, 1976. They are shown there to match capitals in the transept 
of Beaulieu-lès-Loches, where the curious north gable was carved by the 
same hand that carved the north reliefs at Selles. At Beaulieu, a tie was 
establisted between the carving of the gable and an interior capital (fig. 6 
of that study), making the filiation between reliefs and capitals even 
closer. 


st The church of Beaulieu-lès-Loches has made several appearances in 
this stucy (nn. 46, 50); see Schmitt, 1976, for bibliog. Although the carv- 
ing habits we have been following appear nowhere at Beaulieu as a set, a 
resemblance to Group 1 pervades the capitals of the chevet and transept. 
Erosion and damage may always obscure the nature of the relationship 
between Beaulieu and the churches under discussion, but some additional 
links can be cited: The best preserved capital at Beaulieu appears to be 
unfinished (see C. Lelong, Touraine romane, La Pierre-qui-Vire, 1977, fig. 


30 St.-Benc t-sar- ire: 
No. «1 


31 Celles-sur-CGhe : 
No. 57 


32 Méabecy: No 14 


58). ts structure, wth rinceaux, frieze, and central cartouche, tempts one 
to place it with No. :5 at Méobecq, the rinceau-filled member of Group 
1°. Tae long- tenned palmette resembles counterparts in the ambulatory 
arcaces at Sedes, = No. 51 in the southeast chapel (Paris, Arch. phot., 
No. 2446, lef). he atter small capital at Selles, graced by the preening 
bird endemic to ups 1 and 2, and unscraped next to the wall, is 
genuine and »ertap even in its original place atop a marble column said 
to be a Mercvingie- survivor (see J. de Witte, “Notice sur l'église ab- 
batide de Ce ec- as t-Eusice," Mémoires de la Société Archéologique de 
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33 St.-Benoît-sur-Loire: 
No. 98 


34 Selles-sur-Cher: No. 
12 (hatching indicates 
new stone) 








36 Selles-sur-Cher, exterior of axial chapel: stringcourse below 
south segment of upper frieze (cf. Fig. 37) 


l'Orléanais, 1, 1851, 10). Finally, the pilasters ringing the exterior of the 
north transept chapel at Beaulieu are identical to the pair in the am- 
bulatory at Selles (Nos. 41, 90; Fig. 52) and to those on the eastern ex- 
terior of Méobecq (see Figs. 12, 28); the same framed cavetto hollows the 
corners of all three sets. The pre-restoration photographs by Lefévre- 
Pontalis confirm the original existence of the pilasters at Beaulieu in the 
form described; see Paris, Arch. phot. L.P. 4.784 and 4.782. The latter is 
reproduced, less clearly, in the Congrés archéologique (Angers, Saumur), 
LXXVII, 1910, 11, opp. 104. 
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37 Selles-sur-Cher: chevet before restoration (photo taken be- 
tween 1861 and 1884. Photo: Arch. Phot., Paris, SPADEM, 
VAGA, 1980) 


of Selles-sur-Cher, and even a part of the lower frieze at 
Selles-sur-Cher can be shown, to a greater or lesser degree, 
to have some tie with the capitals of Group 1 at St.- Benoit, 
Selles, and Méobecq. The extension of the family of reliefs 
to include Méobecq means that all three churches, seen 
previously to share closely related capitals, share in addi- 
tion related reliefs. 

The connections between all these reliefs and the Group 
1 capitals of three monuments place a seal on the unity 
binding these sculptural projects, disarming further dis- 
cussion of re-use, whether of the capitals or the reliefs in 
question. These are the products of contemporaneous car- 
vers who, with distinctly separate yet closely related iden- 
tities, worked together on coordinated projects. Two more 
churches add weight to this evidence. 


Issoudun 

The presence of Group 3 may be blurred at Méobecq, 
but it appears with great clarity at another site in the 
region. The sculptural remnants of the demolished church 
of Issoudun (Indre), preserved in the museum of that 
town, include eight capitals bearing the identifying 
characteristics of Group 3 (Fig. 45): sharply cut forms 
with bare leaves (and, if any, rectangular ribs) and bound 
volutes. 52 

One capital from the debris of Issoudun (Fig. 46) in- 
dicates that a carver of Group 1 was also present. Whether 
Group 2 was represented is a secret which this obliterated 
monument will probably never reveal, but the presence of 
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39 St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, north face of tower porch, with num- 
bered reliefs, as rendered by A. Delton, 1845 (after Chenesseau, 
pl. 13A) 
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40 St--Benoît-su»Leire: No. 4 (turned 90° to left; after H. 
Focillen, Art of he West, New York, 1963, pl. 35) 


42 St.-Benoit-sur- 
Loire: No. 15 





41 Se-les-sur Cher: detail of Fig. 38 


Group 3 and Creup 1 at still a fourth monument renders 
untemable any oe ef in a hiatus between the groups that 
would divice the family of capitals into distinctly dif- 
ferent campaigns much less generations. 

There is anether group of capitals at Issoudun that 
recals Méo»ec« ( "ig. 47). Taking the shape of a truncated 
cone toppec br a rectangular block, these ornate capitals 
are carved in kellow relief with hollowed-out tendrils, 
palmettes, end mnceaux covering the entire basket and 
abacus.*? Retumning to the interior of Méobecg, we see at 
two windows œ tae apse a set of capitals (Nos. 18-21; Fig. 


43 Selles-sur-Cher, 
exterior of axial 
chapel: 
westernmost relief 
from south segment 
of lower frieze (cf. 
Fig. 37) 





52 See Crozet 1&2, numerous entries in index; and J. Faviere, 
Dictionnaire ces tes de France, Paris, 1967, nd, 88. The spray of 
leaves in the lower=agital of Fig 32 may be recognized as a variant of the 
motif discussed abewve in the section entitled “The Transept and Choir of 
5aint-Benoit-saur-I 5i: .' See n. 24 for a description of this variant and a 
list of examples inthe tower porch. A photograph in the Arch. phot. in 
Paris, Ne. 34230, -hoevs the ensemble of surviving capitals at Issoudun, 
thouga in lesser @tall. 

53 See L. Grodecki ‘bes Débuts de la sculpture romane en Normandie, 
Bernay,” Bulletin -meumental, cvi, 1950, 26-27, 41, and his fig. 16. 


The same type of -ar tal exists at Bernay, to which Grodecki compared 
an example at Isse udin. 


44 Beaulieu-les- 
Loches, capital from 
interior of northeast 
radiating chapel 
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45 Issoudun, Group 3: capitals in Musée 
Archéologique 





46 Issoudun, Group 1: capital in Musée 
Archéologique 





47 Issoudun, Group 4: capital in Musée Archéologique 


48) which exhibits a structure similar to the Issoudun 
group, covered with hollowed rinceaux that obliterate the 
abacus. Allowing for a difference in scale and condition, 
one sees the same multi-branched central "tree" with 
almost identically designed tendrils at the top. Thus, these 
capitals at Méobecq and Issoudun represent an expansion 
of the working relationship that has been seen to bind 
these projects together; they may be designated Group 4.54 


54 Among the other apsidal capitals at Méobecq, the carving of No. 16 ex- 
udes an unmistakable kinship with the capitals of Selles's Group 1 (e.g., 
Selles's No. 26), using the wedge-shaped rib and framed palmettes. No. 
17 may be a 19th-century replacement. Once again the designation for 
"urgent" restoration, assigned to the window colonnettes by the plan 
cited in n. 42, seems largely to have been ignored where the sculpture was 
concerned. 


48 Méobecq, Group 4: No. 18 


St. Outrille-les-Gracay 

At St.-Outrille-les-Gracay (Cher),5 like Issoudun a 
close neighbor to the church of Selles-sur-Cher, two 
groups of capitals are obvious (Fig. 49): Group 1 (Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 4) distributed along the south side of the choir (Fig. 
50), and a second group ranged on the north side, flanking 
the windows of the apse, and decorating the exterior ar- 
cade of the apse (Nos. 5-21). Group 1 can be identified 


55 See Jean Faviere, Berry roman, La Pierre-qui- Vire, 1970, 41-46 and figs. 
8-16; Maurice Dumolin, "Saint-Outrille-les-Gracay," Congrès 
archéologique (Bourges), xciv, 1931, 373-89; F. Deshoulières, Les Eglises 
de France. Cher, Paris, 1932, 227-30; and A. Buhot de Kersers, Histoire et 
statistique du département du Cher, Paris, 1875-1898, 1v, 189-97. 


7 





49 St.-Outrile-lès-Cragay: chevet, numbering of capitals 
(after Favière, as in note 55, 42) 


50 €t.-Outrille-lez- 
Gragay: No. 2 





easiy by the wedge-shaped ribs of its colleret leaves, 
theraselves separatee by framed palmettes, by the broad 
grocves beneath comner volutes, and as well by the dis- 
tinc ive pod forms end medallions below and above the 


central volutes. 


56 See a state of the«cueston ir Schmitt, 1972, 122-35, with more recent 
bibli»g. in n. 1 a»owe. 


5 There are two stwdies of that dedication: E. Hubert, “Dédicace de 
l'église de Saint-Pierre ce Méobec et confirmation de l'immunité du 
bourz par l'archévegue d+ Bourges,” Revue du Berry et de Châteauroux, 
1899 164-67; and H. stein, "La Dédicace de l'église abbatiale de 
Méo»ecq en 1048," Fecuel de mémoires de la Société Nationale des Anti- 
quaiwes de France (Centenaire 1804-1904), 1904, 417-22. 


58 Graham's thesis, 13-23 contains a very interesting analysis of disjunc- 
tion in the ground-floor masonry and pronounces the upper floor a 
homegeneous architectur | ensemble. For him, all the tower's capitals are 
reused spolia. The largest number of cropped volutes — some un- 
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The second group at St.-Outrille (ill. Favière, fig. 12; see 
note 55) employs devices similar to those of Group 1, but 
with a busier, linear style and a more angular, rectilinear 
structure. Once again, the ensemble of carvers has 
demonstrated its efficient tendency to divide the labor ac- 
cording to areas within the project. In this case Group 1 
went to the south side, the alternate group to the north, 
the latter extending around the interior and exterior of the 
apse and comprising all carved imposts. 


Considerations of Chronology 

None of the buildings discussed can be associated with 
any firm chronological evidence. The disagreement over 
the tower porch of St.-Benoît-sur-Loire, summarized 
above, classically illustrates the role documents can play in 
stirring rather than settling argument.56 Similarly, one 
cannot be sure that the dedication at Méobecq in 1048 
refers to the church now standing.5” And, as demonstrated 
in note 29, the documented changes of allegiance at Selles- 
sur-Cher in the twelfth century bear no reference, and 
therefore no obvious relationship, to the building or its 
decoration. 

The uncommon architectural character of the tower 
porch of St.-Benoit-sur-Loire works as much against its 
being dated by comparison as does the universality of 
Méobecq's “Benedictine” plan of apses in echelon, a com- 
mon type belonging to no one moment of the Roman- 
esque. Moreover, the relationship of the sculpture of St.- 
Benoit to its architectural setting remains ambiguous; in 
addition to the broken volutes on the upper floor, there is 
considerable evidence of displacement and reworking of 
masonry on the ground floor.5* At Méobecq, although the 
various sizes and shapes of the capitals conform to their 
various locations, the evidence of architectural revision, 
discussed below, raises uncertainty about the phase at 
which the sculpture was inserted. 

Only in the chevet of Selles-sur-Cher is there a highly 
articulate and rather distinctive architectural setting, as 
well as a clearly intended relationship between the capitals 
under discussion and the parts of the building that house 
them. Given the affinity of the capitals’ many shapes and 
sizes to their placement (Figs. 8, 51, 52), the capitals of 
Selles-sur-Cher are inconceivable as reused spolia from 


necessarily cropped (e.g., an outer corner) — come from the same group 
as the largest number of fitted pairs: Group 3. The cropped volutes of 
Group 3: 67-68, 69-70, 71-72, 73-74,75-76, 77-78, 79-80, 83-84, 85, 87- 
88 (87 unnecessary), 89-90, 104 (that is, virtually all the capitals of the 
piers just west of center). The fitted pairs of Group 3: 55-56, 59-60, 61- 
62, 81-82 (No. 81 is undesignated as to group), 114, 115-16 (thus encom- 
passing all extant capitals on the westernmost piers). By contrast, the 
cropped volutes of Group 2 and of other, undesignated capitals are few: 
96 (unnecessary), 101, 107, 112, 113 (these Group 2); 95, 97 (both un- 
necessary), 105, and 110 (these four undesignated). Only one well-fitted 
pair occurs outside Group 3: the undesignated Nos. 99-100. These all oc- 
cur on the piers just east of center. 
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51 Selles-sur-Cher: shapes, sizes, 
and distribution of capitals 





52 Selles-sur-Cher: No. 41 


another architectural project. They were intended and 
cut for the building they now decorate. 

Both the exterior and interior organization of the chevet 
at Selles betray a subtle orchestration of engaged columns, 
window colonnettes, and stringcourses (Figs. 37, 53). 
Duplicated nowhere, the design bears affinities to a group 
of churches in western France treated recently by Marie- 
Therése Camus,® specifically St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf in 
Poitiers (Vienne), St.-Savin-sur-Gartempe (Vienne), and 
St.-Jouin-de-Marnes (Deux-Sèvres). To these may be add- 
ed the chevet of Fontgombault (Indre). Ironically, none 
of these churches carries capitals from the groups studied 
here. However intricate the relationship of their products, 
the designers of the buildings and the carvers of the 
sculpture appear to have traveled independent paths. 

On the exterior of Selles (Fig. 37), the engaged columns 
that articulate the vertical segments of the chapels and 
ambulatory, the stringcourses that bind the windows into 


59 Capitals 41 (Fig. 52) and 90 rise from rectangular astragals to conform 
to the pilasters on which they ride, whereas Nos. 33, 34, 95, and 96 (Fig. 
8) assume the smaller format required of them by their double columns. 
Fig. 51 offers correlation between the sizes and shapes of the capitals and 
their locations, further detailed in Fig. 24. Even among the heavily 
restored capitals of the rebuilt south aisle at Selles, those used as evidence 
in this study share a homogeneous size and shape distinct from those in 
the chevet. 


60 See bibliog. 
61 Camus provides an up-to-date bibliography on Montierneuf. 


62 The ruins of Fontgombault in their pre-restoration state, as sketched 
by E. de la Tramblais, can be seen in a booklet, L'Abbaye Notre-Dame de 
Fontgombault, Lyon, Lescuyer, 1960, 13. On the church as a whole: L. 
Demenais; Crozet, 1932, numerous entries in index; L'Abbaye-Notre- 





the unity of the whole, and the colonnettes that ornament 
the major windows recall an early exponent of the type, 
St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf in Poitiers (Fig. 57).9! The ex- 
terior of the ambulatory and radiating chapels at Selles 
stands even closer to the church of Fontgombault (Fig. 
59), though the organization of the chevet as a whole at 
Selles contrasts with the use of an exterior curtain wall at 
Fontgombault to divide the apse and ambulatory from the 
choir.e2 

The interior (Fig. 53) points once again to the church of 
St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf (Fig. 58), where low arcades ring 
the ambulatory, engaged columns mark the spatial divi- 
sions, and colonnettes frame the windows. St.-Savin-sur- 
Gartempe displays a similar arrangement,5* as does St.- 
Jouin-de-Marnes (Fig. 54).64 

The plan of the chevet at Selles (Fig. 55), comprising an 
ambulatory and radiating chapels, is common to the Loire 
region and Poitou, and to the churches just cited.55 Its one 


Dame-de-Fontgombault, Fontgombault, 1973; M. Bugner, "Abbaye 
Notre-Dame de Fontgombault," L'Information d'histoire de l'art, vin, 
1963, 82-4. 


63 Ill. in Labande-Mailfert, figs. 54, 59. On St.-Savin, see Crozet, 1948, 
43-44, 108, 269, 272; Aubert, 1951; Labande-Mailfert, 135-47; R. and J. 
Crozet, "Remarques sur la structure architecturale de l'abbatiale de 
Saint-Savin," Bulletin monumental, cxxvil, 1969, 267-96. 


64 Pre-restoration photographs of the exteriors of both chevet and facade 
at St.-Jouin appear at the end of Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires 
de l'Ouest, 29 sér., vi, 1883. See J. Berthelé, “L'Eglise de Saint-Jouin-de- 
Marnec.” Bulletin monumental, 11, 1885, 263-72, 393-401; A. Rhein, 
"Saint Jouin-de-Marnes,” Congrès archéologique (Angers-Samur), 
LXXVII, 1910, 1, 108-29; Crozet, 1948, 12, 14, 36-37, 80-82; Labande- 
Mailfert, 177-203, figs. 68-70, 80, 86; L'Abbé P. Brousseau, L'Abbatiale 
romane de Saint-Jouin-de-Marnes, St. Julien-les- Ars, 1967. 


peculiarity — an extre pair of piers to the east of the cross- 
ing — is snared by S-.-Jouin-de-Marnes (Fig. 56). There, 
however, the a rangement cleerly results from a difference 
of campaign, the bay betweer the two sets of piers at St.- 
Jouin is of a ài ferent elevation from that of the rest of the 
choi- and is acmmordy believed to be a survival from an 
earlier build:rz.* 

Though the original choir of Selles was destroyed in the 
sixteenth cert rv. the pier on che south side (visible in Fig. 
53) survives, with it» capitale from Group 1, to authen- 
ticate the featare 7 Dre wonders whether, at one time, 
that pair cf piers to the east of the crossing flanked a bay 
from an earlier church, as at St.-Jouin; or whether — 
equally plausitly — they imitated what had turned out to 
lend a pleasrg articulation to the choir at St.-Jouin. 
Whatever the answe., the surviving south pier at Selles, 
carrying capi «ls of Group 1 (see Fig. 5), reinforces the 
conviction tha the caevets of Selles-sur-Cher and of St.- 
Jouin-de-Marres were the products of close collaboration. 

Ewen more han the plen or elevation, the ambulatories 
of Salles and St-Jonin share the same sense of space. 
Balamced between tte broad expanse of the corridor at 
Mortierneu! ard the narrow constriction of the 
passageway af st.-Savin, these two ambulatories offer 
harmonious ard «tately spatial experiences that are nearly 
identical. Thur, the chevet of Selles-sur-Cher bears the 
closest affinities to that of St-Jouin-de-Marnes. 

Am examine ian of the details of these buildings leads to 
the conclusion -hat St -Jean-de-Montierneuf represents an 
early stage ir a particular treatment of the ambulatory 
wall, whereas Selles, Fontgombault, St.-Savin, and St.- 
Jouir-de-Marr=s represent the later, developed phase of 
that treatment Within that group of later buildings, 
Selles-sur-Che will be seen to provide a fully mature 
solution te the elements of design under discussion. 

At St.- ean-de-Mentierneuf, the broad architectural 
masses are ela~rately organized in an undulating rhythm, 
as Camus has described. It is a rough organization, 
however, laced with inconsistencies. On the interior (Fig. 
58), between :he major punctuations of tall engaged 
columns, tne low arcades march without accent, unlike the 
arcaces at Sells and S:.-Jouin (Figs. 53, 54), where the 
mete- is brokea by a central pilaster or double column. 


55 The type is surv yed by R. Crozet, “Églises romanes à déambulatoire 
entre Loise et Girorde, ' Bu. etim monumental, xcv, 1936, 45-81: a map of 
the ex. mples appe rs on p 47. 


6 Crozet, 1948, 8C and Labande-Mailfert, 202, where the bay is il- 
lustrated, fig. 81. ©nitgom»ault has an additional set of piers accenting 
the divsion betwee4 choir and apse, that is, set one step farther east than 
at Selles and not aljeining th» crossing piers; see Demenais, 93. 


‘7 Only the south pier survived the damage done by the Protestants in 
1562, according t» a description written in 1665 by one Pierre 
"Poichevin," now st but published by de Witte (as cited in note 51), 1- 
12. (The name might rsther-e transcribed Pierre Poictevin, as he wrote it 
in the colophon oi arcther manuscrip:, a copy of a Vita of Saint Eusice, 
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At Selles, the articulation is even more sharply defined: 
west of the chapels, each arch-on-columns is separate; 
from the chapels east, the arches combine in pairs. 

Above the arcades, the ambulatory windows at Mon- 
tierneuf are set in a series of receding planes and flanked 
by double colonnettes, in a complexity of elements quite 
unlike the simple series of arches below. At both Selles 
and St.-Jouin, the zone of the ambulatory windows is 
simpler, the windows are ampler, and the small capitals are 
raised to the same height as those of the large engaged 
columns.99 

At Selles, the low arcades extend throughout the 
chapels, an element of continuity present at St.-Savin but 
missing from both Montierneuf and St.-Jouin. Com- 
pleting the horizontal unity of each zone at Selles, the up- 
per and lower parts of the wall are rigorously separated by 
a continuous stringcourse, at which level the engaged 
columns come to rest on tall socles. Nevertheless, the dou- 
ble columns at the entrance to the ambulatory, visible from 
the side in Fig. 53 (see also Figs. 8, 55), span the full height 
of the space and unify the two zones. Just to the east, 
single pilasters (Fig. 52) stand opposite the unusual extra 
set of piers to mark that special feature. The interior eleva- 
tion at Selles thus represents a complicated interplay of 
variation and accent within unity. It is a masterly syn- 
thesis of details. 

The exterior of the ambulatory at Selles (Fig. 37) 
recapitulates the subtlety and harmony of the interior, 
whereas that of Montierneuf displays, as inside, a 
somewhat inconsistent organization (both churches have 
lost their original choirs). An examination of exterior 
details, however, raises questions of what constitutes ‘’ad- 
vance’ in Romanesque architectural forms. 

At Montierneuf (Fig. 57), the divisions that separate 
window from window and chapels from ambulatory are 
marked by clusters of engaged columns, their number 
depending on the importance of the juncture. These 
columns support a single line of cornice from one transept 
to the other. At St.-Jouin, too, clusters of columns divide 
the segments (Fig. 60), though within a more elegant and 
complicated arrangement of cornices and roof-levels. At 
Fontgombault (Fig. 59) and Selles, a single engaged 
column performs the task, establishing strong vertical 


dated 1669 and today in the museum of Selles-sur-Cher.) The north pier 
was apparently rebuilt in the 17th century; its foliate capitals (Nos. 21 
and 22) are unlike the 19th-century replicas at Selles and display a 
naturalism compatible with a 17th-century attribution. Moreover, the 
edge of No. 22 was present in a photograph predating the restoration of 
the choir in 1884 (Paris, Arch. phot., 2444). 


** The arcades are visible in the plans of Selles, fig. 55; St.-Jouin, fig. 56; 
and St.-Savin, Aubert, 1951, opp. 430. 


** The interior of the ambulatory at Fontgombault, although lacking the 
distinctive low arcades of this group of buildings, shares a similar har- 
monious arrangement of engaged columns and colonnettes with Selles 
and St.-Jouin, the capitals all at a single level. See Demenais, 98. 
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55 Selles-sur-Cher: plan (draw- 
ing Tom Schmitt, 1969) 





54 St.-louin-de-Marnes: ambulatory (vaults 13th-century) 





56 St.-Jouin-de-Marnes: plan (after Congrès 
archéologique, LxxvII, 1910, 1, opp. 110) 








57 St.-Jean-de-Mantierneuf, Poitiers: exterior of chevet 





unity, with broad buttresses framing the edges of chapels 
at Fontgombau t. Are we to call the profusion of columns 
an "early" soit ton, and the simplified columns “later”? 
They appear instead to represent two alternatives, one 
lively, one stat-ly rather than two evolutionary states. 
In a similar ~ay, the varying heights of the window sills 
at Montierneuf (Fig. 57) — thcse of the ambulatory being 
set higher than :hese of the chapels — might be said to dis- 
rupt the overal unity of the exterior. Yet the same feature 
prevails at bot» Fontgombault and St.-Jouin (Figs. 59, 60), 
leaving Selles lene to maintain, as on the interior, the 
strict herizonta consistency of a single level of sills. Is that 


7 The chevet of Ste -Radegonde in Poitiers is closely linked to that of St.- 
Savin by its capit: E and other characteristics noted in Crozet, 1948, 108. 
In addition to the arcade around the exterior, the heavily restored crypt 
of Ste-Radegonde «lined by an arcade similar to those under discussion 
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58 St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf, Poitiers: interior of ambulatory 
(photo: Bildarchiv Foto Marburg) 
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60 St.-Jouin-de-Marnes: exterior of chevet (after Labande- 
Mailfert, fig. 68) 


consistency a later development, or does it simply reflect a 
different preference in design? 

Unlike Selles and Montierneuf, the arcades at St.-Jouin- 
de-Marnes reappear on the exterior of both the am- 
bulatory and the chapels (Fig. 60). And unlike the severe, 
undecorated occurrences of this same feature at St.-Savin- 
sur-Gartempe and Ste.-Radegonde in Poitiers,7° the ex- 
terior arcades of St.-Jouin are abundantly ornamented 
with capitals, decorated piers, and carved voussoirs. In 
another era, we might call this exuberance "baroque," i.e., 
late. Here, we are left to ponder the juxtaposition of a 
highly developed feature with survivals from a cruder 


(the capitals are apparently 19th century). See Crozet, 1948; 71-72; J. 
Bidaut, ‘’Sainte-Radegonde de Poitiers,” Congrès archéologique 
(Poitiers), cix, 1951, 96-117. For the exterior arcade at St.-Savin, see 
Aubert, 1951, opp. 433. 
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precedent. 

If it is difficult to say, among the four highly developed 
churches of Selles, St.-Jouin, Fontgombault, and St.- 
Savin, what features identify each as earlier or later than 
another, it is nevertheless quite clear that Selles stands 
closest to St.-Jouin and Fontgombault and that these three 
stand well beyond the more tentative venture of St.-Jean- 
de-Montierneuf. Moreover, Selles-sur-Cher, like 
Fontgombault, raises no question of archaisms. Indeed, 
one can go on indefinitely discovering the careful modula- 
tion of complex elements at Selles.?! It is a complicated and 
sure design, fully mature, even classic. 

Until recently, the church of St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf 
appeared to be firmly dated: founded in 1069, it was near 
completion at its consecration in 1096.” Marie-Therese 
Camus, however, has made a powerful argument, based in 
part on a new examination of the documents, in favor of 
another chronology: construction began in 1069; the am- 
bulatory walls were completed by the time of the consecra- 
tions of altars in 1074/75; the crossing tower was un- 
derway in 1086.73 By this reckoning, the ambulatory 
would belong to the third rather than the fourth quarter of 
the eleventh century. 

The chevet of St.-Savin-sur-Gartempe has no documen- 
tation relating to date. Fontgombault, on the other hand, 
offers a firm terminus post quem, for it was not founded 
until 1091 The organizing abbot of Fontgombault, Pierre 
de l'Étoile, died in 1114, and the church was consecrated in 
1141.74 As for St.-Jouin-de-Marnes, closest in its forms to 
Selles-sur-Cher, it underwent a documented reconstruc- 
tion begun in 1095 by the monk (later abbot) Raoul. It was 
still in process in 1120, with the high altar consecrated in 
1130." 

The documents of the Romanesque period are often 
taciturn. In this case, however, they permit us to form a 
relatively clear picture of the chronology of these con- 
structions, and from this picture the place of Selles-sur- 


71 For instance, the windows at Selles (Fig. 37), resting on a solid, con- 
tinuous line, are a subtler rendering of the hierarchic solution of the other 
churches. Instead of the simply larger windows in the ambulatory and 
smaller ones in the chapels, the largest windows at Selles light the am- 
bulatory, the next largest stands on axis, its two companions in the axial 
chapel are slightly shorter, and the smallest belong to the two flanking 
chapels. The horizontal elements play accompaniment to these varia- 
tions: the chapel cornices rest at the height of the ambulatory windows; 
from the capitals of those windows depart stringcourses that define, by 
their upper edge, the height of the two adjacent windows in the axial 
chapel and, by their lower, the height of the windows in the lateral 
chapels. Meanwhile, the stringcourses of the axial chapel intercept and 
truncate the vertical dosserets, setting back the plane of the engaged 
columns. 


72 Crozet, 1948, 69-71; idem, Textes et documents relatifs à l'histoire des 
arts en Poitou, Poitiers, 1942, Nos. 103, 105, 111, 129. 


73 Camus, 357-63, 376-77. In addition to her archaeological analysis, she 
draws on the work of F. Villard, ed., Recueil des documents relatifs à 
l'abbaye de Montierneuf de Poitiers. 1076-1319, Poitiers, 1973. 


71 Crozet, 1932, 52, 55; Bugner (as in note 62), 82. For the foundation, see 
the 18th-century “Histoire de l'abbaye de Fontgombault" by Dom An- 


Cher can also be deduced. The conceptions guiding the 
designs of St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf and Selles-sur-Cher 
stand far apart, and so must their dates. A separation of 
twenty-five years is not inconceivable, thougn such 
calculations are doomed to remain conjecture until we un- 
derstand the evolution of Romanesque architecture far 
better. 

The two churches closest in form to Selles — Fontgom- 
bault and St.-Jouin-de-Marnes — both carry us to the end 
of the eleventh century and into the twelfth. Although it 
cannot be said unequivocally that any of these buildings is 
more advanced overall, and therefore later, than the 
others, the church of Selles-sur-Cher stands as one of the 
most mature examples. The conclusion seems inescapable 
that Selles-sur-Cher belongs, with its documented, mature 
companions, in the last decade of the eleventh century and 
the first decades of the twelfth. 

If the chevet of Selles-sur-Cher belongs to that span of 
time. so too do the capitals of Group 1. And because the 
capitals of Groups 1, 2, and 3 at St.-Benoit, Selles, and 
Méobecq constitute one continuous body of works, all 
must be similarly dated. 

These findings may have bearing om the riddle of 
Méobecq. Méobecq above all has offered to the supporters 
of an early date for the tower porch of St.-Benoit a monu- 
men: with a documented date of 1048 and sculpture akin 
to that of the tower porch. In 1973, Eliane Vergnolle 
briefly described the modifications that had been made 
there in order to vault the choir and create a crossing with 
"berrichon passages," modifications involving the addi- 
tion of two piers, faintly indicated in Figure 25, on axis 
with the nave walls. The piers are ornamented by colon- 
nettes, their capitals numbers 9 and 28. Not only are those 
capitals entirely compatible with the general ensemble of 
sculpture in the choir, but the base of No. 28 exhibits leafy 
carving very similar to that on several bases in Selles-sur- 


Cher.7¢ 


drieu, Revue du Berry, vi, 1900, 54: "Eodem anno incoeptum est 
coenobium sanctae Mariae quod vocatur Fonsgombaudi in confinio Pic- 
tavis et Biturigae civitatum a B. Petro cognomento Stella.” 


75 The reconstruction is recorded in the Chronique de Saint-Maixent, 
pub. in P. Marchegay and E. Mabille, Chroniques des églises d'Anjou, 
Paris, 1869, 411. On the Chronique, see Camus, 359, n. 13. The Cartulary 
of St-Jouin tells of exemptions from the demands of the Lord of 
Montcontour granted to workers of the monastery in 1120: "immunes 
sint cementarii, immunes sint carpentarii, sint immunes falcatores. ...” 
C. de Grandmaison, ‘’Cartularium Sancti Jovini," Mémoires-de la Société 
de Statistique des Deux-Sèvres, 1* sér., xvii, 1854, 30 (see also p. iv-v). 
The consecration, said by de Grandmaison (p. xiii) to have been recorded 
in a notice at the beginning of the cartulary, is quoted by Berthele (as in 
note o4), 268. 


76 See n. 41 for Vergnolle's article and n. 48 for the locations of carved 
bases at Selles. Deshouliéres (as in note 41), 280, called the acded piers 
17th-century; he illustrated one of the colonnettes on 285. On "berrichon 
passages," see Volker Konerding, Die ""Passagenkirche." Ein Bautyp der 
romanischen Baukunst in Frankreich, Berlin, 1976. All such pessages ill. 
by Konerding occur to the west of the crossing, unlike the insertions at 
Méobecq to the east. 


Thus the vau ting campaign at Méobecq would appear 
to coincide wth the time of the capitals. The findings of 
this study weułH piace the architectural and sculptural 
revision of the buileing, like the associated programs at 
5t.-3enoit anc Selle=sur-Cher, at the end of the eleventh 
century ard even later. 

Cur understanding of the circumstances surrounding 
these capitals and their buildings remains incomplete. Es- 
pecmlly at S.-Senait-sur-Lcire, the archaeology of its 
tower perc has yet © be made clear. At Méobecq, too, the 
arcaaeelcgical details need thorough scrutiny. 
Nevertheless, -a-efu. analysis of the material has yielded 
an under tar img of the patterns by which these 
sculotural prcjeets "vere organized, patterns which the 
confroverses 5ver cates have long overlooked and yet 
whieh bear di-ectly 5n chronology. 

Ir the cantiau ng search for the circumstances in which 
thes» buildings were conceived, built, and decorated, the 
primary evid-m:e cf the building fabric has offered 
valuable arsw=rz The mute stones do speak to the patient 
listener, ard Fave still more to say. 


University of Miami 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 
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And it zame to pass when they were gone over that 
Eliah said unta Elsha, Ask what I shall do for thee, 
before I an aben from thee. And Elisha said, I pray 
the let a double pc-tion of thy spirit be upon me. And 
it came tc p.ss as they still went on and talked, that 
bel old there ppear=d a chariot of fire and horses of fire 
wh ch par-ed them both assunder; and Elijah went up in 
a Whirlwind inte heaven. And Elisha saw it and he cried, 
My fathe, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen the-esf. And he saw him no more and he took 
hold of hi- own clothes and rent them in two pieces. He 
too« up abo he mantle of Elijah that fell from him, and 


went back and stood by the bank of Jordan .... 

And he went up from thence unto Bethel: and as he 
was going up by the way, there came forth young lads 
out of the city, and mocked him, and said unto him, Go 
up thou baldhead, go up thou baldhead. And he looked 
behind him and saw them, and cursed them in the name 
of Jehovah. And there came forth two bears out of the 
wood and tare forty and two lads of them. 

II Kings 2:9-13, 23-24 

The awesome drama of Elisha's greatest hour becomes 
visual spectacle in fourth-century reliefs from Early 
Christian sarcophagi and continues to be represented 
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without much variation in medieval illuminated Bibles 
(Fig. 1).1 The chariot of fire disappears into Heaven, Elisha 
stretches out his covered hand to receive Elijah's mantle, 
children mock Elisha’s bald head, and bears mete out the 
gruesome punishment. A shaven head and a garment of 
sackcloth are familiar signs of mourning and despair 
among Old Testament Hebrews, but Elisha's baldness is 
particularly important to his story because it is an explicit 
target for the children's jibes. Even where some il- 
luminators fail to represent baldness, it should be assumed 
since the taunts are in turn responsible for the presence of 
those bears who often play the role of avengers and 
messengers of God in Hebrew folklore. The reduction of 
two bears to one and of forty-two children to two, or a 
few, boys is artistic license already exercised in the Early 
Christian reliefs, and in the fourteenth century by Dante 
who, without referring to him by name, identifies Elisha as 
“like him who avenged himself with the bears...” (“e qual 
colui che si vengió con li orsi ...’’).? 

During the later Middle Ages and Early Renaissance, 
the mocking of Elisha appears in the Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis and in the Biblia Pauperum as a parallel for the 
mocking of Christ, which is represented by the flagellation 
(Fig. 2).3 Elisha is mocked by the boys of the city for his 
baldness and is further taunted by “go up thou baldhead" 
to prove the divinity of his mission. If he has, indeed, 


1 F. Cabrol and H. Leclercq, Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, Paris, 1921, vt, 2147-48, list early examples including sarcophagi 
now in Arles and in Rome and frescoes in the Cemetery of Domatilla and 
the Catacombs of Saints Peter and Marcellus, Rome. For ills. and further 
discussion, see J. Wilpert, Die Katakombengemälde und ihre Alten 
Copien, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1891, 33, and idem, “Frammento di sar- 
cafago ritraente il ratto di Elia," Nuovo bollettino di archeologia cristiana, 
XXVIII, 1922 (sarcophagus relief, Lateran Museum). A surviving fragment 
of an Early Christian mosaic from the Sth-century chapel of S. Aquilino 
in S. Lorenzo, Milan, depicts parts of the horses drawing Elijah's chariot. 

In a large illuminated initial from the 12th-century English Bible at 
Winchester Cathedral Library, the ascent of Elijah and the dropping of 
the mantle to Elisha are represented by the "Master of the Leaping 
Figures,” ill. W. Oakeshott, The Artists of the Winchester Bible, London, 
1945, pls. 2, 3. Figure 1, a 12th-century miniature from the Bible of Mon- 
talcino, Montalcino Town Hall, pictures Elijah in his chariot between the 
bars of a large initial “F”; his uplifted hand has just loosed the mantle 
which floats about two-thirds of the distance down the stem of the “F” 
just above the head and reaching arms of a very small Elisha. 

The great illustrative cycles are to be found in the 13th- and 14th- 
century moralized Bibles where the story of Elisha is pictured in detail 
because of parallels with the life of Christ. One example with a full treat- 
ment of the Elisha theme is Oxford Ms 270b, fols. 174-76, Bodleian 
Library, pub. H. Delaborde, Étude sur la bible moralisée illustrée, Paris, 
1927. 


? Dante Alighieri, "Inferno," La divina commedia, canto xxvi, 34-39; 


E qual colui che si vengio con li orsi 
vide '1 carro d'Elia al dipartire 
quando i cavalli al cielo erti levorsi 
che non potea si con li occhi seguire 
Ch'il vedesse altro che la fiamma sola 
si come nuvoletta, in su salire .... 


? Both the Speculum Humanae Salvationis, probably first compiled in the 
early 14th century by the Dominican Ludolph von Sachsen, and the 


received Elijah's power, then he should be able to prove it 
by ascending in the same way. One moralized Bible adds a 
verba! parallel to the associations with Christ's suffering 
by glossing “calve” or bald as a pious pun for “‘calvarie.”’4 
The :ypological books, as does Giotto in the Arena 
Chapel, consistently represent Elijah's assumption in the 
fiery chariot as a prefiguration of the Ascension of Christ, 
while the dropping of his mantle parallels the descent of 
the pentecostal tongues of flame. 

Other events in Elisha's career are equally dramatic and 
of special importance for Early Christians because they of- 
ten prefigure miracles from the life of Christ. When 
Jehovah’s power worked through him, Elisha caused the 
rivers of Jordan to part before him, he purified tainted 
water, he increased by many times a certain quantity of 
oil, he caused a barren woman to conceive and bear e child, 
and he later raised that same child from the dead. He 
healed a leper; he blinded an enemy host and led it blind 
into captivity; two times he prevailed against famine, in 
one instance by multiplying a small amount of food; and 
even in death his bones restored a dead man to lize.5 

Elisha enters the Old Testament history of the kings of 
Israel when called by Elijah to be his follower and his suc- 
cessor as leader of the "sons of the prophets” in their 
struggle against the cult of Baal. Unlike Elijah, Elisha 
lived among his followers and probably had a fixed dwell- 


typological picture books referred to later as Biblia Pauperum include the 
Elisha story. The ascent of Elijah in the fiery chariot is consistently used 
as a type for the Ascension of Christ, and the mocking of Elisha by the 
children is used to parallel the scourging of Christ. Among several exam- 
ples illustrated in the Biblia Pauperum collection published by H. Cor- 
nell, Stockholm, 1925, is Latin Ms Clm. 8201, Staatsbibliothek, Munich, 
fol. 88v for the ascent of Elijah (pl. 43), and fol. 8er for the scene of 
mockirg and punishment — a bald Elisha, three boys, and two bears (pl. 
38). K. Hiersemann, ed., Speculum Humanae Salvationis, Paris, 1907. 


: Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, Paris, 1956, 11, 359. In the Oxford 
Moralized Bible, Ms 270b (see note 1), the bald Prophet mocked by 
children appears in a roundel directly above the Crucifixion of Christ, 
surrounded by figures who mock with the same gestures as do the 
children in the scene above; the text points out the ‘’calve’’ — "calvarie" 
paralle!. 


5 II Kings 2-9, passim. 


e The Old Testament account of Elisha occurs in the fourth part of the 
Books of Kings in the division used by Jerome. These books, including 
the two Books of Samuel and the two Books of Kings as divided in the 
Septuagint, repeat a narrative formula which specifies for each king the 
year in which he ascended the throne, the length of his reign, his deeds, 
and reports on his death, burial, and successor. The religious significance 
is paramount since each king is presented in his relationship to God and 
his successes and failures are expressed as rewards or punishments from 
God, and this religious emphasis provides a stage for the careers of the 
Prophets. Elisha lived in the second half of the 9th century B.c. and died 
sometime between 799 and 784. A single author is usually accepted for 
the histories of Elijah and Elisha written between 561 and 538 s.c. and 
based on an accumulation of oral traditions. The “sons of the prophets” 
were gailds of Prophets from Cilgal, Bethel, and Jericho who recognized 
Elisha as the successor to their leader, Elijah. V. Hamp, Lexikon für 
Theologie und Kirche, 2nd ed., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1961, vi, 447-48, 
s.v. “Bücher der Könige,” vin, 821-22, s.v. "Elisaeus." 


ing in Samarie. He was a political activist and at the same 
time a “Manscî Gad” whose miracles outnumber and even 
overshadow those of ais master. 

The bears. >aldness and mantle that are the attributes 
of Elisha in liseratire and art come from the emotionally 
charged events su-rounding Elijah's ascent in the chariot 
of fire. This fnale to =lijah’s earthly life actually belongs 
with the history of Elisha, but the image of a cloak signify- 
ing pewer anc the handing on of that power is already an- 
ticipated in an e--lier episode from Elijah’s career. God 
sent Elijah te Damascas in order to annoint Jehu king of 
Israel and tc search out Elisha, son of Saphat, a native of 
Abemula and a prosperous farmer. Following God's com- 
mands, Elijah ananinted Elisha as his own successor and 
then covered the mew-y annointed Elisha with his mantle 
as a sign that both were imbued with the same spirit.” 

The mantle sigaifies the power of evoking miracles as 
well as the gift ef srophecy. At the crucial hour when only 
Elijah divined tk» aevent of the fiery chariot, Elisha 
refused to stay »ehmd with the other prophets and 
followed his masær tc the fated appointment with God on 
the cther side et Jo dan. Elijah approached the river, 
touched it with hs mantle, and the waters parted before 
him. Elisha, urzfraii, followed him across the dry 
corridor, provinz that he could be trusted with his 
master's power aad provoking Elijah's question “ask what 
I shal do fer th= before I am taken from thee.” Elisha 
took up the man:& fa len to him, in his turn touched it to 
Jordan water anc the miracle was repeated.® 

The designatior doable-spirit applied to Elijah’s mantle 
derives from the ega language of inheritance. The first 
son, by law, receivee a double portion of his father’s 
legacy. Because Elisha was chosen as Elijah's successor, he 
was considered the first son and thus inherited a double 
portion of Eli.ah's wealth; because the legacy was spiritual 
instead of material, tte double portion became the double 
spirit In a few ea-ly medieval representations of Elisha, a 
two-headed cove per hes on his shoulder to indicate the 
presence of tais couble-spirit.? 

Descriptiens c* Eli.ah and Elisha written by Christian 
authors begirnirg with the Greek and Latin Fathers are 
repeated in the writings of Carmelite scholars who 
recognize Elijah & the first holy hermit — witnessed by his 
oratory on Vous Carmel — as the spiritual founder of 


71 Kings 19:19-21. 
8 [I Kings 2:14. 
? Reau (as in mate 4, 362. 
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1 Ascent of Elijah, Bible of Montalcino. Montalcino, 
Town Hall (photo: Alinari) 





2 Types for the Mocking of Christ. Munich, 
Staatsbibliothek, Ms Clm. 8201, fol. 86r 
(photo: Staatsbibliothek) 
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3 J. Bellini, Flagellation, Paris Sketchbook, fol. 8a. Paris, Louvre, 
Cabinet des Dessins (photo: Réunion des Musées Nationaux) 


i0 G. Fanucchi, Carmelite of Lucca, Della vita di S. Elia propheta, Lucca, 
Tipografia Arciv. S. Paolino, 1888, is the most complete of the Carmelite 
biographies. In the introduction, quoting from S. Macario Abbate, 
Fanucchi addresses his brother monks, “Voi, o fratelli, studiatevi per 
quanto v'è dato d'imitare Elia ed Eliseo e tutti i figli dei Profeti, che sono i 
monaci del vecchio Testamento” (p. 9). He records that in 1725 a statue 
of Saint Elijah was placed near the cathedra of Saint Peter in the Vatican 
basilica with the authority of Benedict XIII, a statue bearing the following 
inscription: "Universus Carmelitarum / Ordo Fundatori suo 5. Eliae / 
Prophetae erexit / A. MDCCXXVII (17-18).’’ He describes the oratory on 
Mount Carmel called Semnion, confirmed as Elijah's by the bishop of 
Jerusalem, and mentions many ancient Christians who were devoted to 
him including Helen, the mother of Constantine, who built a church on 
Mount Carmel in his honor (pp. 126ff). For a modern discussiomof Elijah 
and Elisha as Carmelite saints, see R. Koch, "Elijah the Prophet, Founder 
of the Carmelite Order," Speculum, xxxiv, 1959, 547-560, and bibliog. 


11 The Carmelite habit given to the Order by Pope Honorius in 1285 is a 
white cloak over a dark tunic instead of the striped coat supposedly worn 
by Elijah. Carmelite images represent the two Prophets as saints wearing 
the Carmelite habit and with haloes, as in the polyptych painted by Pietro 
Lorenzetti and his workshop about 1329 for the high altar of S. Maria del 
Carmine in Siena. The altarpiece, whose panels are divided among the 
Pinacoteca in Siena, the Norton Simon Collection (on loan to the Prince- 
ton Museum), and the Yale University Art Gallery, was reconstructed 
recently by H. Maginnis, "Pietro Lorenzetti's Carmelite Madonna: A 
Reconstruction," Pantheon, xxxi 1975, 10-16. See P. Torriti, La 


their Order, and as a saint of the Catholic Church.!° The 
Carmelite Order can be credited with some impetus for 
picturing Elijah and Elisha in the visual arts, bat the un- 
questioned importance of Elijah as the prophet who would 
return to announce the coming of the Messiah and the 
repeated references to him in the New Testament are 
responsible for most of the images. Elisha is less impor- 
tant, but he is also remembered and pictured. 

Bears, baldness, and the mantle of Elijah's double-spirit 
are Elisha’s attributes. Although his name is not promi- 
nent in modern descriptions of early fifteenth-century 
painting and sculpture, one or another of these identifying 
signe may help to explain some otherwise enigmé tic details 
and to rescue at least one or two quattrocento prophets 
from anonymity. 

Folio 8a from the Paris sketchbook of Jacopo Bellini 
represents the Flagellation of Christ in a palace courtyard 
whica is entered through a large Roman arch in the 
foreground (Fig. 3).'? Two boys framed by the arch look 
toward the torture scene, while a bear chained in the en- 
tranceway looks out from behind the pier on the left-hand 
side. Unless Bellini’s perspective has betrayed him, the 
animal is much larger than both children put together and 
is placed parallel with and in juxtaposition to them. To the 
left and in front of the arch Judas(?) approaches, followed 
by a »ald man and led by still another child holding a lan- 
tern. The bear is probably a general reference to the bestial 
qualities of those who persecute Christ, as they are 
described in the Crucifixion Psalm, but its prominence in 
the foreground of a quattrocentro compositior and the 
visual pairing of bear and boys suggest a mor? specific 


Pinacoteca Nazionale di Siena, Genoa, 1977, 99, for a diagram of the 
recons-ruction and the pertinent literature. The Carmelite saint ‘rom the 
Norton Simon panels had been identified earlier by M. Meiss as Elijah, 
Three Loans from the Norton Simon Collection, exh. cat., Priaceton Uni- 
versity, May, 1973. However, C. Gilbert's suggestion to Meiss that 
the saint is Elisha has been verified by the reconstruction cf the altar- 
piece, in which the center panel pictures Elijah as one of the saints flank- 
ing the Madonna. In the Lorenzetti altarpiece, Elisha stands full length 
against a gold ground into which his halo is tooled. He is bald and holds a 
scroll bearing the biblical account of Elijah's ascent and his own reaction 
to it. 

Saints Elijah and Elisha also appear in the altarpiece Sassett: painted for 
the chapel of the Siena guild, the Arte della Lana, between 1423 and 
1426: the altarpiece is thus contemporary with the Florentine projects for 
Prophets on the east doors of the Baptistry and the Camoarile. The 
Sassetta pair, dressed as Carmelite monks, are shown half-length in pin- 
nacle fragments now in the Pinacoteca. See Torriti (cited above), 240-41. 
Two sculptured reliefs from the end of the 14th century in the 
Liebighaus, Frankfurt-am-Main, which were once spandre s above an 
arched opening, represent Elijah and Elisha bust length framed in laurel 
wreaths; neither is bald, each is bearded, each holds an identifying scroll 
and wears a scalloped halo. P. Perdrizet, Etude sur le Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis, Paris, 1908, 138, n. 3, explains that the Prophet: sometimes 
wear L'ominican habits because they were considered the most important 
of the miraculous healers in the Old Testament and thus were represen- 
ted as saints by other Orders. For a discussion of the importance of Elijah 


relationship to the major event.!3 Perhaps it is a reflection 
of the old associetior betweer. the mocking of Christ and 
the mocking of Elisha. Instead of using the separate but 
adjacent narratives œ the typological books, Bellini may 
have commentec in tne progressive idiom of temporal and 
spatial unity by allowing the bear from Elisha’s story to 
stand for mockery ard its punishment during the humilia- 
tion of Christ. Zeccgnition of the bear as an accepted 
metaphor for avenging mockery or doubt during the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance will lead, I think, to the solu- 
tion of some old iconographical enigmas. 

Baldness in the visual arts is a general indication of old 
age, and would :denafy Elisha only if there were no con- 
tradictions, suct as the inscription beneath the bald 
Prophet Isaiah on Claus Sluter's Moses Well, or the 
presence of mire chan one bald figure in a series 
representing the Prcphets. The pictorial evidence, itself, 
makes it difficu. to quete baldness with Elisha, since he 
is represented w th « full head of hair in some medieval 
images and evem as a young man with abundant hair as 
late as Tintorett-'s painting in the Salone of the Scuola di 
9. Rocco. I: is, theresore, only possible that Elisha may be 
represented by ine single bald figure among Jacopo della 
Quercia's Prophets from the portal of S. Petronio, or by 
the single unidestified bald Prophet among Old Testament 
characters in the frames of Ghiberti’s Gates of Paradise. 

There is, however, a written source connecting the 
name of Elisha with the east doors of the Florentine Bap- 
tistry (Fig. 4).!* (n tne original program, Leonardo Bruni 
projected a serie of Prophets to fill the eight lower panels, 
thus continuing a wsual scheme established by the two 
earlier sets of ceors where variations on the motif of a 
single, heavily c: aped figure provide the formal as well as 


to the writers oí tae New Testament and to subsequent Christian 
scholarship, see G Dye, “Second Coming of Elia,” New Catholic 
Encyclopedia, New work, 1967, v, 272. Based on the words of Christ, the 
New Testament acc-ots J hn the Baptist as the returned Elijah. Elijah is 
mentioned mere ther thir-y times in the New Testament, whereas Elisha 
is mentioned only exce (Luke 4:27) 


? V. Golubew, ed., Die - kizzenbücher Jacopo Bellinis, Brussels, 1902, 
facs. of Paris Sketchbook. Louvre, fol. 8a, pl. 3. For the depiction of bears 
as arwexpression of wma: bestiality exhibited during the Passion, depic- 
tions based on verbs images from tke Crucifixion Psalm, see J. Marrow, 
“Circumdederunt me cames multi: Christ’s Tormentors in Northern 
European Art of tx» La Middle Ages and Early Renaissance,” Art 
Bulletin, xuix. 1977, 167-181. 


' As late as 1539 Alonso Berruguete represented Elisha accompanied by 
bears eating the chiicren in reliefs of Prophets carved in the choir stalls of 
Toledo Cathedral: among Hans Holbein's woodcut illustrations of 1538 
for Old Testament —istomes is one depicting the revenge of Elisha by the 
bears, and in a straze 1&h-century painting by Leodwijk Toeput (Coll. 
Fournier-Liberton, Chateau d’Egy [Eure]), publ. L. Réau in Miscellanea 
Leo van Puywelde, 3-usse's, 1949, the ‘’boys’’ have become infants taken 
over from the Massacre & the Innocents and are eaten by bears, while in 
the background the Prophet is being mocked. 
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iconographic base for an entire portal. Elijah and Elisha 
are named among these eight. The final plan for the doors 
changed the twenty small narrative panels to ten large 
ones and increased the eight Prophets to twenty-four 
biblical figures, the majority of them still Prophets, 
represented by full-length statuettes set into small niches 
in the decorative frames.15 

Richard Krautheimer has been able to identify by 
typology, narrative association, or recognizable attributes 
all but ten of the twenty-four Old Testament figures. He 
suggests that the eight male figures in this group are the 
eight from Bruni's original scheme. There is only one bald 
Prophet among the unidentified statuettes in the expanded 
program. Opposite the bald Prophet, across the panel 
representing scenes from the life of Joseph, is a second un- 
identified Prophet (Fig. 5); this one is young, carries a 
scroll in his right hand, and gazes upward with rapt atten- 
tion. In the Biblia Pauperum illustrations Elijah ascending 
is young, while Elisha who must remain on earth is old 
and bald. All the bronze statuettes from the door frames 
represent single persons who stand or recline within con- 
stricting bounds. The formal variations from one to the 
next are so tightly composed that the addition of a chariot 
drawn by horses would destroy Ghiberti’s formal unity. 
The young Prophet's upward gaze lends the suggestion of 
ascent while allowing the little figure to remain within the 
limits of the composition. 

Krautheimer demonstrates an uncomplicated associa- 
tion between those frame statuettes which can be iden- 
tified and their neighboring narrative panels; the Old 
Testament characters maintain a simple narrative or 
typological relationship with the major theme.1$ Charles 
Seymour, preferring one of Krautheimer’s two possible 


4 R. Krautheimer in Lorenzo Ghiberti, Princeton, 1970, chap. xu, “The 
Program," reviews the first program for the east doors known from a 
copy of Leonardo Bruni's letter addressed to the chairman of one of the 
Calimala guild committees that was responsible for the project about 
1424, and compares it in detail with the expanded program used for the 
final reliefs. 


I5 Ibid., 173-74. 


!é [bid. The statuettes of Miriam and Aaron continue the story of Moses 
from the narrative panel between them; Judith to the left of the David 
panel is a typological counterpart, the beheading of Holofernes corres- 
ponds to the beheading of Goliath, and both prefigure Christ's victory 
over death. U. Miele, “Zum Program der Paradiestür," Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte, xxxiv, 1971, 115-134, presents a new iconological inter- 
pretation of the subjects of the major reliefs but does not discuss the 
frame statuettes. Although a thematic relationship between Elijah and 
Elisha and the Joseph scenes is not so obvious as the narrative or 
typological connections established by Krautheimer between statuettes 
and major reliefs, such a relationship might be possible. The scenes 
emphasize the role of Joseph as the savior of Egypt and of his own people 
during the famine foretold in Pharaoh's dream of the seven lean COWS 
and the seven blasted ears of corn. In a similar way Elisha saved his land 
from famine two times, while his mentor, Elijah, was miraculously fed by 
ravens during a time of drought and famine. 
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4 Ghiberti, Prophet (detail). Florence, Bap- 
tistery, east doors (photo: Alinari) 


5 Ghiberti, Prophet (detail). Florence, Bap- 
tistery, east doors (photo: Alinari) 


identifications for a young man with upraised arm to one 
side of the Noah scenes, calls him Elijah.! Since the figure 
on the other side of the Noah scenes is identified by a 
whale as Jonah, the designation of Elijah for his partner is 
probably not acceptable. Elijah and Elisha were both 
named in the original program, and almost certainly would 
have been considered a pair if retained in the final plan. 1 
believe that the statuettes flanking the Joseph scenes 
represent Elijah and Elisha. Not only does the young 
Prophet gaze up with at least a hint of ascent, but the old 


7 C. Seymour, Sculpture in Italy 1400-1500, Baltimore, 1966, 109; 
Krautheimer's other suggestion is that the figure opposite Noah is Isaiah 
to whom the Lord repeated the promise of redemption he had given 
earlier to Noah. 


18 Poggi, Docs. 245, 248, 249, 251. The first to attempt a complete assess- 
ment of the situation relating to the 15th-century sculptures for the Cam- 
panile was J. Lanyi, "Le statue quattrocentesche dei profeti nel campanile 
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Prophet looks down, drawing attention to his bald head. 


Of the sixteen Prophet and Sibyl sculptures from the 
Campanile of Florence Cathedral, only one can be iden- 
tified from iconographical evidence alone: the Abraham 
and Isaac group carved by Donatello and Nanni di Bar- 
tolo, il Rosso, in 1422.18 Attempts to identify the other 
quattrocento Prophets probably began as early as 1464 
when inscriptions may have been added to two of the 
figures, and the effort to find names for the anonymous 


e nell’ antica facciata di Santa Maria del Fiore," Rivista d'arte, xvi, 1935, 
121ff. Tae considerable literature on issues related to sculptures for the 
Campan le attributed to Donatello before 1962 is reviewed in Janson, 33- 
41, 225-231. Major contributions since that time are cited in R. and N. 
Stang, “Donatello e il Giosuè per il campanile di 5. Maria del Fiore alla 
luce dei documenti," Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historia per- 
tinentia, Institutum Romanum Norvegiae, 1962, 1, 113-130; Herzner, 1- 
28; and Lisner, 232-43. 





one: stil continues (Fig. 6).1? Modern critics base their 
hypothetical designations on a combination of visual 
evidence and te surviving Opera documents from the 
years 1428 through 1436 which provide only three names 
for the Prophets — Joshua, Elijah, and Habakkuk. 
Because early quattrocento references to sculptured 
figures were of ten casual, and because the documents have 
not been presersed intact, the problems of identification 
are nore difficult than might be assumed. There has even 
been a question whether seven or eight figures were ac- 
tual y cømmissæ ned for the bell tower. 

The rame Ul (Elia or Elijah) in the documents is men- 
tioned ia connection with a Prophet assigned to Nanni di 
Bartolo and comoleted in 1422.2? However, the documents 
refe-rimg to Nami in the years just before 1422 can be in- 
terpreted to invelve either one or two sculptures. One of 
these figures has been accepted generally as the Prophet 
with ‘he inecription JOHANNES ROSSUS 
PROPHETAM ME SCULPSIT ABDIAM (Fig. 7), and the 


!* A Cathedral netic of 1464 (Poggi, Doc. 331) records the rearrange- 
ment o! sculptures en the bell tower. The four quattrocento Prophets 
then on the north fare, probably the Joshua, the Abdias (Obadiah), the 
Zuccone and the “Cémia,” displaced the trecento Prophets and Sibyls 
frome the west side with its pride of place overlooking the piazza and S. 
Giovanni. Janson, 229-231, reviews the evidence for the exchange and 
the >roblr of adzed inscriptions. R. and N. Stang, 114-19, have 
proposed that the “eshua was believed to be a work of Donatello, and 
they navesdemonstested that the Prophet completed by Nanni di Bartolo 
in 1421 and identif ed incorrectly as John the Baptist by the inscription 
ECC 3 AGNUS DE is the Joshua of the documents. See Janson, 225- 
231, for document- and the problem of the Joshua as it appeared in the 
literature prior to 19: 2. Itwas in 1464 that the Donatello inscription may 
also rave Deen add» to the base. Lányi first noticed that the Donatello 
labelon it: base is met a true signature, and Ulrich Middeldorf suggested 
that t could have =en added in 1464 at the time the sculptures were 
moved. Janson expended this suggestion to include the inscription on the 
scrol, ECCO AGNUS DEI, and the inscription on the scroll of 
Donetellos late figmae, GEMIA. The Stangs have also proposed that the 
Donetello ‘’signatur=’’ on the two last Campanile figures, the Zuccone 


and the “Gemia,” wee added in 1464 when the sculptures were moved to 
the west side of the bell tower. 


20 Poggi Bacs. 253-254, 256-258. 


2! Lamyi (& in note B) believed there were eight documented Campanile 
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6 Donatello and Nanni di Bar- 
tolo, Prophets (detail, west side). 
Florence Cathedral Campanile 
(photo: Alinari) 


other is the Prophet with raised arm and uolifted face who 
stands on a pentagonal base (Fig. 8).2: 

H. W. Janson, who believes that the documents refer to 
one figure, accounts for the sudden appearance of Abdias 
(Obadiah) among the Prophets on the tower by suggesting 
that Nanni did carve the figure designated in the docu- 
ments as Ulia, but was requested to name the completed 
Prophet Abdias instead.22 

Margrit Lisner, who believes that the documents refer to 
two figures, proposes that Nanni di Bartolo carved two 
Prophets during these years, one referred to as Ulia in the 
documents and a second one not named in the records but 
identified as Abdias by the inscription.23 She sees Nanni's 
Ulia or Elijah in the Prophet who stands on a pentagonal 
base. Like the traditional Elijah, he is young and bearded, 
and gazes intently upward. His right arm is bent, the hand 
level with his shoulder, the fingers now broken at the 
knuckles. Lisner suggests that in the original gesture the 
hand pointed upward to indicate a vision of the fiery 


figures, but thought that the Prophet on a pentagonal base was made for 
the facade and exchanged later for a Campanile sculpture. Lisner also 
believes in eight commissioned sculptures for the bell tower, but thinks 
that the Prophet on a pentagonal base is the Ulia (Elijah) mentioned in the 
documents of 1422. Herzner proposed that seven figures were ordered 
for the Campanile. He believes that Ulia and Abdias are the same Nanni 
di Bartolo figure, that Donatello's “Gemia” was first assigned to Nanni 
who left it unfinished, and that the Prophet on a pentagonal base was or- 
dered originally for the tribune buttresses and later utilized to complete 
the series of Prophets on the Campanile. 


22 Janson, 36-37. 


? Lisner, 234, notes that although the contract for the Ulia does not sur- 
vive, the statue was finished in September, 1422. and evaluated in 
November (Poggi, Docs. 253-54, 256-57), and that a contract in Decem- 
ber, 1422, for another figure evaluated the following April (Poggi, Doc. 
262) must be for Abdias. The Prophet on a pentagonal base was already 
attributed to Nanni di Bartolo in 1934 by G. Brunetti, “Ricerche su Nanni 
di Bartolo ‘il Rosso," Bollettino d'arte, xxviu, 1934/35, 258. There 
Brunetti identified the Prophet as the Joshua begur by Ciuffagni then 
assigned to Donatello, and finally completed by Rosso. Her belief in the 
authorship of Nanni di Bartolo is reaffirmed in “I profeti sulla porta del 
campanile di Santa Maria del Fiore," Festschrift Ulrich Middeldorf, 
Berlin, 1968, 1, 106-111. 
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chariot.24 Manfred Wundram and Volker Herzner have 
declared themselves for Nanni di Banco as author of the 
Campanile Prophet who stands on a pentagonal base, see- 
ing it as the Isaiah of 1408 from a series of Prophets that 
was destined for the Cathedral buttresses but was found 
too small for the viewing distance and therefore remanded 
to the Opera workshop.?5 


24 Another possible Elijah for the Campanile is one of two early quat- 
trocento statuettes forming part of a Transfiguration group over the en- 
trance door on the east side of the bell tower. This group was composed 
in 1431 by using sculptures already existing in the Opera storeroom. 
Motives present in the statuettes parallel similar conceptions in the large 
"Elijah": both are curly-haired and bearded, one is a younger man, both 
raise one arm bent at the elbow and tilt their heads to gaze upward, while 
elements of the drapery can be related to that of the niche figure. Motiva- 
tion for the lifted heads and arms of the statuettes is inherent in the 
triangular Transfiguration composition with its larger, late trecento 
figure representing Christ at the apex of the gable and the two quat- 
trocento statuettes representing Moses and Elijah below to left and right. 
The original destination of the two smaller figures must have demanded a 
similar triangular arrangement. G. Goldner, "Two Statuettes from the 
Doorway of the Campanile of Florence," Mitteilungen des 
Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, vi, 1974, 219-226, attributes 
the Moses and Elijah to Niccolo Lamberti; Brunetti (as in note 23) sees 
them as early works of Nanni di Bartolo; the statuette is discussed in 





7 Nanni di Bartolo, Obadiah (Abdia). 
Florence, now Museo del Duomo 
(photo: Alinari; spotting in old 
photograph) 


8 Nanni di Bartolo (?), Prophet. 
Florence, Museo del Duomo (photo: 
Alinari) 


Without arguing the question of attribution, and ac- 
cepting for the moment the notion that this is, indeed, the 
rejected buttress figure, I find an identification as Elijah in 
its new context eminently reasonable. Elijah's name is 
specified in the Opera records and the only other sculpture 


that could have been intended is clearly labeled Obadiah. 
Following this hypothesis further, the guild authorities 


relationship to documents, history, and iconography in L. Becherucci and 
G. Brunetti, I! Museo dell'Opera del Duomo a Firenze, Milan, 1969/70, 1, 
244, 2641-65. V. Herzner, "Zwei Früwerke Donatellos: Die 
Prophetemstatuetten von der Porta del Campanile," Pantheon, xxxvi, 
1978, 27-36, attributes them to Donatello between the years 1406-08. 
Herzner agrees with Brunetti that there are distinct correspondences be- 
tween the-statuettes in the Transfiguration group and the large Prophet on 
a pentagonal base from the series in the niches, but he disagrees with her 
hypothesis that this indicates early works by the same sculptor, Nanni di 
Bartolo. He sees the similarity as a dependence of the larger figure on the 
sculptural solutions of the statuettes and he marshalls this dependence as 
further support for his earlier proposal that the large Prophet is the but- 
tress fizure of 1408 carved by Nanni di Banco — for Herzner this is 
another instance of Nanni di Banco's dependence on Donatello. 


25 M. Wundram, Donatello und Nanni di Banco, Berlin, 1969; Janson in 
his review, Art Bulletin, xLIv, 1972, 546-550, does not accept Wuadram's 
attribution to Nanni di Banco, whereas Herzner agrees with Wundram's 
attribution. 


9 Prophet, cre 
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would have seer in tae rejected buttress figure a sculpture 
of the corr» t sie, taree-and-a-quarter braccia in height, 
one with a pomting gesture appropriate to the Elijah 
already plarmed for he program and assigned to Nanni. 
Incorporatirg tre “new” Elijah was an opportunity to 
bring the waole series to an end more quickly. Nanni di 
Bartole wouid heve eontinued with his figure and labeled 
it Obadiah. This s the only inscription on the quattrocento 
Prophets thet hos nct been challenged by modern critics, 
and it ther» ore mignt reflect a contemporary change of 
plan im idencifictior. 

Whether er rot the Prophet on a pentagonal base was 


26 The two en raved series of Prophets, one in “fine manner” and one in 
"broad manner” produced im Florence in the 1460's and seventies in- 
clude Elsha ame Elijah; beth are bearded and wear Oriental headgear, as 
do several otte: Prochets in che group, but their presence indicates that 
even ate in the 13th century they were still viable members of a Floren- 
tine Prophet series. A. Finc, Early Italian Engraving, London, 1938- 
1948, 11, 226 { lijak] and 227 (Elisha); for the most recent opinions on 
authorship ard dating of ne engravings, see K. Oberhuber, Early Italian 
Engreviags from the Natonal Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., 1973, 
‘’Baceio Baldimi’’ 12-21 and "Francesco Rosselli,” 47-59. 
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carved by Nanni di Bartolo, as I believe it was, and 
whether or not it represents Elijah, as I believe it does, the 
documents naming Ulia prove that the Prophet was in- 
cluded in the Campanile scheme when both Elijah and 
Elisha were chosen as Prophets for the Paradise doors; the 
names of Elijah and Elisha were current in Florentine 
iconography in the 1420's.26 

The name Abbacchucho (Habakkuk) in Cathedral 
documents from the 1420's and thirties refers to the last of 
the Prophets ordered for the bell tower.” It was assigned 
to Donatello before 1427 and completed by 1436. 
However, Donatello made two figures during the final 
years of the Campanile campaign, the bald Prophet 
nicknamed lo Zuccone (Fig. 10) and the Prophet whose 
scroll bears the inscription GEMIA added in 1464 or after 
(Fig. 11). 

Giovanni Poggi and Jeno Lányi called the Zuccone 
Habakkuk because the other late Donatello sculpture was 
identified as Jeremiah by the Gémia inscription, but the 
majority of critics including Janson believe that the Gémia 
Prophet is Habakkuk. Their judgment is based on stylistic 
traits that make this sculpture slightly later than the 
Zuccone which they equate with the Prophet ordered from 
Donatello before 1423 and completed in 1426.28 This 
stylistic criticism has been supported recently by Volker 
Herzner who believes that the documents also show that 
the Gémia was the last of the Prophets ordered for the 
Campanile, was the last one to be completed, and is, 
therefore, Habakkuk.?9 

The identification of Donatello's other late Prophet, the 
Zuccone, has also been confused by the Gémia inscription. 
Those who believe it to be the last of Donatello's Cam- 
panile sculptures see it as the Habakkuk of the documents. 
Those who base their attributions on stylistic criteria and 
believe that the Gémia inscription is a later addition 
generally assume that a tradition for the name of Jeremiah 
belonged with the two Donatello figures and settle for 
Jeremiah. The Zuccone is the most haunting, the most in- 
sistently human of the Campanile Prophets. Across the 
years it has inspired anecdote and eloquence, but for all 
the descriptions its original identity is still in doubt.?° 

The stark bald head of Donatello's Prophet is brutal foil 
and frame for the ravaged face and slash of mouth. It com- 
pels and contains the surging formal drama of the massive 
drapery folds. It is the most singular physical trait of the 
gaunt old man whose prophetic spirit burns the stone. 
Sixteenth-century descriptions already mention the bald 


27 Poggi, Docs. 316, 322-24. 

28 Poggi, Docs, 260, 263, 272-73, 279-280; Janson, 39-40. 

29 Herzner, 14-16. 

30 The earliest surviving written descriptions of the Zuccone, of the 16th 
century, record a belief that the sculpture incorporates a portrait of 
Giovanni di Barduccio Cherichini; see Il libro di Antonio Billi (before 


1530), ed. C. Frey, Berlin, 1892; Il codice magliabechiano, 1537-1542, ed. 
C. Frey, Berlin, 1893. 
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10 Donatello, Lo Zuccone. Florence, now 
Museo del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


11 Donatello, “Gëmia”. Florence, now Museo 
del Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


head, and although written a century after its completion 
they repeat a quattrocento tradition ascribing the 
nickname “big squash" to Donatello himself.?! 

The Zuccone's mantle, the second striking aspect of 
Donatello's sculpture, has drawn almost as much com- 
ment and attention as has the head. It is invariably 
described as a Roman toga, but a comparison of this gar- 
ment with those represented by Roman sculptors or con- 
scious imitations by Early Renaissance artists, such as the 
togas worn by Nanni di Banco's four Roman brothers in 
his Quattro Santi Coronati group for Orsanmichele, 
demonstrates that Donatello deliberately changed a 
traditional type. Unlike Roman togas, with their careful 
wrapping and folding, their narrow pleats and tendency to 
cling around the limbs even when exposing one shoulder, 
the Zuccone's mantle is too big. It doesn't fit. In deliberate 
contrast to the closely fitted undergarment, it hangs far 


?! Giovanni Battista Gelli, Vite d'artisti (ca. 1550), ed. G. Mancini, 


Archivio storico italiano, ser. 5, xvii, 1896; Giorgio Vasari, Le vite de'più 
eccellenti architettori, pittori ed scultori italiani, 1550, ed. C. Ricci, Milan- 
Rome, n.d., Vita of Donatello, 50f. 








down from the left shoulder in an open loop while the 
huge lower portion bulges and sags, dragging down at the 
body, bending it forward; but the old man is neither weak 
nor emaciated. Donatello emphasizes his strong arms and 
thick neck so that the very fact of this aggressive vigor ac- 
centuates the size of the cloak that can still threaten to 
engulf him. 

Among the disputing Apostles and Prophets on the 
early thirteenth-century choir screen at Bamberg 
Cathedral there is one uncompromisingly bald old man. 
Erwir Panofsky calls him Jonas, but at the same time 
describes the unusual attention given to the folds of a 
mantle draped across his shoulder and right arm.32 Not 
baldness alone, but baldness combined with the presence 
of bears and mocking boys, with Elijah in his chariot, or 
with an unambiguous mantle of the double-spirit is 
needed to make a positive identification of Elisha. There is 


3 E, Panofsky, Die deutsche Plastik des 11. bis 13. Jahrhunderts, 
Munich, 1924, 132, pl. 72. 


room for doubt in suggesting that the Bamberg Prophet is 
Elisha, but the mantle worn by Donatello's Zuccone 
allows for no such question mark. 

The passage from the Book of Kings describes an old 
mar's despair at the loss of his master. He tears his own 
garment from his back and rends it in two, a gesture ex- 
pressing supreme anguish, and only then does he take up 
the mantle of the doæble-spirit which has fallen to him. In 
narrative illustratiors this scene is played out, but here 
that action, restricted to a single figure, is distilled in the 
martle which reveals the miraculous transfer of prophetic 
power. 

Just as Elijah « flight in the fiery chariot prefigures the 
Ascension of Christ so his fallen mantle prefigures the 
tongues of fire that fell upon the Apostles at Pentecost, 
evidence of their new ability and responsibility. The 
metaphor still exists n the mantle of authority which falls 
upon any newceme to a position of command, and is 
acknowledged historically in the robe of the emperor and 
the cappa of the »ope. The sculptured folds of the 
Zuccone's mantle weep attention forcefully upward 
toward the compelling bald head, but at the same time the 
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folds fall heavily downward and the head, too, turns 
down. The fierce and despairing old man is literally 
weighed down by the outsized cloak of new authority and 
awesome responsibility. It is the moment when Elisha, 
himself, grasps the full import of the miracle. Donatello 
seized that moment and transformed a traditional formula 
into a new and startling image of power. 


Florida State University 
Tallahassee, FL 32306 
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Donatello's Reliquary Bust of Saint Rossore 


Anita Moskowîtz 


The gilt-bronze seliquary bust of Saint Rossore (Figs. 1- 
3), executed sometime between 1422 and 1427,! is deeply 
rooted in the centuries-old tradition of head and bust reli- 
quaries; yet, as one would expect from Donatello, it is an 


This study originated in a semirar entitled "Problems of the Portrait Bust 
in Ita'y,” directed by Prof -ssor Irving Lavin at the Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University. I wish te thank Professors Lavin and H. W. Jan- 
son for reading earlier versions of this text and for offering helpful 
criticisms and suggestions Part of this material was delivered at a session 
on portraiture led by Prœessor David Wilkins at the Thirteenth Con- 
ferenee on Medieval Studies, Western Michigan University, May 4-7, 
1978. 


! Sometime between 1422 when a relic of Saint Rossore was brought 
from Pisa to Floremee by the Brothers of Ognissanti (Scipione Am- 
mirato, Dell'istorie fierentne, Libro xvit, Florence, 1600, 682), and 1427, 
when a tax declaration indicates that a bronze half-length figure of the 
saint was completed «GC. Fantana, Un'opera del Donatello esistente nella 
Chiesa dei Cavalieri di S. Stefano di Pisa, Pisa, 1895, 3f.), Donatello ex- 
ecuted the gilt-bronz bu t reliquary to contain the skull of the saint. 
Church recordsof the 17t) century indicate that an altar and a chapel in 
the Ognissanti were dedicated to Saint Rossore (Razzoli, 59f.). W. and E. 
Paatz (Die Kirchen von “lorenz, iv, Frankfurt am Main, 1952, 431), 
citing P. Antonio Tegnocdhi di Terrinca (Descrizione della chiesa e del 
convente di Ognissanti ir Firenze, Florence, 1691), refer to a lost fresco 
of “St. Rossore (?)" still vi ible in the church in the 1680's. For the subse- 
quent history of the wicisszudes of the bust’s ownership, see Janson, 57. 


exceedingly original work in which many of the conven- 
tions of the reliquary tradition are rejected. That tradition 
was connected, during the Middle Ages, primarily with 
goldsmith and silversmith workshops. The reliquaries 


The bust is slightly over life-size (56cm high) and rests on a 16th- 
century base (Janson, 57). The figure was cast in four pieces, excluding 
the brooch seen in some photographs, and the collar. The brooch was a 
later addition and has been removed from the Saint Rossore bust. Janson 
believes that the collar, too, is not original. In the late 16th century the 
bust came into the possession of the Cavalieri di S. Stefano in Pisa. Jan- 
son suggests that the collar may have been the kind worn by the Cavalieri 
and that it was added to the Saint Rossore in order to assimilate him into 
their company. The collar has apparently never been removed, which has 
hindered any conclusive determination regarding its authenticity. Admit- 
tedly, it appears as an alien feature, especially in photographs. The 
following observations, however, lead me to conclude that some collar, if 
not the present one, was intended from the beginning: (1.) The neck of 
Rossore in profile (Fig. 1) contains several grooves (suggesting wrinkles) 
which, unlike the modeling of the rest of the figure, are schematically in- 
cised and were clearly not intended to be fully visible; (2.) The drapery in 
the back forms a “shelf” which easily holds the collar nestled in its folds: 
(3.) The cufic lettering and decorative border of the hem of the mantle do 
not continue, as close examination reveals, beneath the collar as one 
would expect if no collar were intended. It is possible that the original 
collar was lost or damaged and that a new one was subsequently made; 
the latter perhaps reveals more of the neck in profile than was originally 
intended. 
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1 Donatello, Reliquary Bust of Saint Rossore, side view. Pisa, 
Museo di S. Matteo (photo: H. W. Janson) 


produced in these shops — both the so-called "speaking 
reliquaries" (created in the form of the part of the body 
from which the relic came) and the more numerous box- 
like shrines — were expertly wrought objects, generally 
made of precious metals, or gilded, and were frequently 
embellished with gems, enamel and filigree work.? In con- 


? On the subject of reliquaries in the Middle Ages see, in particular, 
Braun; von Falke and Frauberger; von Falke and Meyer; E. Kovacs, 
Kopfreliquiare des Mittelalters, Budapest, 1964; E. Redslob, Deutsche 
Goldschmiedeplastik, Munich, 1922; and Souchal. 


? Regarding the brooch, see n. 1. 


4 The entire figure is made of gilded bronze except for the eyes, which are 
silver. D. Strom, citing museum restoration officials as authority, 
“Studies in Quattrocento Tuscan Wooden Sculpture," Ph.D. diss., 
Princeton, 1979, 13, states that the eyes were originally enameled 
realistically. Everything about the bust and the rest of Donatello's 
oeuvre argues against this. It is more likely that the contrasting silver 
eyes, if original, contributed, in the subdued light of the chapel, to the 
intensity of the expression. 

That bronze or gilt-bronze reliquaries were a rarity during the Middle 
Ages may be deduced from the fact that of the approximately eighty reli- 
quary heads and busts datable prior to the 15th century mentioned or 
described in Braun’s exhaustive study of reliquaries (see bibliog.), 
only two are of bronze, both gilded: a 12th-century head in the 
Stiftskirche, Melk (p. 414) and a 13th-century bust in Erfurt Cathedral 
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2 Dezail of bust (photo: H. W. Janson) 
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trast, the Saint Rossore bust lacks any purely decorative 
adornments > and the material of which it is composed, gilt 
bronze, while not unprecedented for reliquary heads and 
busts, is extremely rare.* 

[n addition to the choice of material, several other 
aspects of the bust are unusual. Medieval reliquary heads 


(p. 418). According to Braun (p. 424), the majority of bust reliquaries 
produced before the Renaissance (extant or known through inventories) 
were made of silver over a wooden core or, less frequently, of p.ain silver 
or gilded copper. From the 14th century on, wood reliquaries with silver, 
gilt, or painted surfaces become numerous. Reliquary heads or busts of 
pure zold are, of course, extremely rare. Only three other bronze reli- 
quaries of the type under consideration are known to me: a head in the 
Kestner Museum, Hannover (von Falke and Meyer, 321b); another in 
Reime (ibid., 54); and a third in the Lambert Church, Düsseldorf (von 
Falke and Frauberger, 119). Others, of course, may exist or have been 
destrc yed; however, it becomes clear from the literature that bronze reli- 
quary heads and busts are rare. The examples referred to above were all 
produced outside Italy. The reliquary bust of Saint Donatus, signed by 
Pietro and Paolo Aretino in 1346 at Arezzo, is described by Whize, 391, as 
"gilt bronze" although it has traditionally been considered silver. See M. 
Salmi. "L'Oreficeria medioevale nell'Aretino." Rassegna d'arte, XVI, 
1916, 236-46, and idem, Civilta artistica della terra Aretina. Novara, 
IO7T, 77. 
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3 Bust. frontal view. Fisa, Museo di S. Matteo (photo: H. W. 
Jansen) 


and busts almest invariably have wide-open eyes and im- 
mobile features, as is true, for example, of a reliquary that 
was probably vel known to Donatello, the early trecento 
bust of Saint Zenobius, first Bishop of Florence (Fig. 4).6 
In contrast to Zerobius, whose expression suggests 
mystical aloofness, Rossore looks downward, his head 
tilted so that deep shadows are cast over the eyes. The 
forehead, moreower, = furrowed and, at the same time, the 
eyebrows are contracted. The eyes, unlike those of 
traditional reliquaries, are neither incised with pupils nor 
enlivened wit enamel but are left blank. The result is an 
expression cf almost fierce concentration and, 
simultaneously, intense cortemplation — expressions 
quite alien to he conventions of the reliquary tradition.” 

Finally, the eatures of Rossore, as many observers have 
noted, are unusually individualized. The Rossore, indeed, 
has been suggested à a precursor of the Early Renaissance 
portrait bust, al‘hough its expression differs markedly 
from the charecteristeally benign expressions of the latter 
type (Fig. 3.3 t may 2e said, nevertheless, that the history 
of reliquaries »orms an important chapter in the develop- 


5 See. for exampl-, Eraur figs. 475-77, 482-85; White, fig. 183A. 


é For notes and a bibligraphy cn the Saint Zenobius bust, see 
L'oreficeria nella Firenze del Quattrocento, exh. cat., Florence, 1977, 
176f. 

7 A rare precedenttfar the _ownward glance is seen in a 14th-century bust 
in Cividale (Whit, fig. 183B) in wFich the pupils are clearly indicated 
and the brow is irzised wth two schematic furrows. The head, however, 
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4 Andrea Arditi, Reliquary Bust of Saint Zenobius. Florence, 
Duomo (photo: Alinari) 
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5 Antonio Rossellino, Giovanni Chellini. London, Victoria and 
Albert Museum (photo: Museum) 


with its pensive expression and stylized physiognomy, is in strong con- 
trast to that of Saint Rossore. 


8 The portrait-like character of the bust has been commented upon by J. 
Lanyi, "Problemi della critica donatelliana,’’ Critica d'arte, 1v-v, 1939, 9- 
23: Janson, 58; and I. Lavin, “On the Sources and Meaning of the 
Renaissance Portrait Bust," Art Quarterly, xxxii, 1970, 207-26. See also 
J. Schuyler, Florentine Busts; Sculpted Portraiture in the Fifteenth 
Century, New York, 1976, 67. 
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ment of the Renaissance portrait bust for, in contrast to 
painted images, reliquary heads and busts tend, 
throughout the Middle Ages, toward portrayals that 
suggest individual likenesses.? But the Rossore goes 
further in this direction than any earlier example, pro- 
jecting not only individuality but, as indicated above, an 
intense psychological presence. 

The form of the Rossore, too, suggests a possible 
relationship to Early Renaissance portrait busts. In con- 
trast to traditional reliquary heads and busts, which 
always terminate with a molding or socle, and are often set 
upon claw-like or architectural supports, the figure of 
Rossore, like early portrait busts, ends in a horizontal cut. 
But the manner in which Donatello has chosen to ter- 
minate his bust presents the viewer with a curious con- 
tradiction. As Irving Lavin has pointed out, this intensely 
immediate figure functions both as a “portrait” — that is, a 
fragmentary image which refers to the whole person — 
and as an "object," a container to house the relic. The lat- 
ter function, according to the same scholar, is made ex- 
plicit by means of an extraordinary device: the mantle 
about Rossore's shoulders spills over onto the plane of the 
support as if it were draping an object, not a person.!? 

This paper explores possible sources for these unusual 
characteristics and suggests that the Rossore bust repre- 
sents an innovation as startling in terms of the reliquary 
tradition as Donatello's earlier statues are in terms of 
monumental sculpture. Although in bust form, Rossore, 
like Saint George from Or S. Michele and Abraham from 
the Campanile of Florence — each portrayed during a 
specific moment in their respective dramas — is conceived 
as part of a larger narrative. I would like to suggest that 
Donatello's interpretation is based upon an account of the 
saints martyrdom that was circulating in the fifteenth 
century, very possibly the same medieval account from 
which Boninus Mombritius’s “Passio Sancti Luxorii Mar- 
tyris" of ca. 1480 was copied." 

Rossore is mentioned in a number of early mar- 
tyrologies which tell us only that he was a converted 
soldier decapitated in Sardinia during the time of Diocle- 
tian.'? We learn nothing about his physical appearance, 
his life prior to the period of his martyrdom, or his age at 
the time of his death. An extensive search through 
hagiographical literature brings to light only one Vita of 
Rossore prior to the Renaissance. Written in the twelfth 
century but extant only in a fifteenth-century copy, the 


? Souchal, 214; Lavin, 211f. 
19 [ avin, 212. 


u B. Mombritius, Sanctuarium seu Vitae Sanctorum, n, Paris, 1910, 63- 


64. The "Passio Sancti Luxorii’’ is also published, with annotations, in 
the Acta Sanctorum, Brussels, 1931, 454f. (Aug. 21). 


12 The first known reference to him is found in the Martirologio 
Geronimiano, a 5th-century compilation (erroneously attributed to Saint 
Jerome) concerning Italian saints. See The Catholic Encyclopedia, Lon- 
don, 1910, ix, 741. His historical existence is further assumed from the 
fact that a monastery dedicated to Saints Gavino and Lussorio in Sardinia 


account is found in the Stift Melk; it forms part of an ex- 
tensive hagiology, the Magnum Legendarium Austriacum 
which, according to Gerhard Eis, provided sources for a 
large body of medieval European literature.13 It is not un- 
likely that the account was based upon earlier sources, and 
there may have been other versions in Donatello's day; 
but as the Melk Legendarium contains (to my knowledge) 
the only extant “Passion” of Saint Rossore prior to that of 
Mombritius, it is worth examining the text as a possible 
source for Donatello's conception of the saint. 

From the Legendarium we learn that the pagan soldier 
Luxorius (the name was later rendered in Italian as 
Rossore) happened to own a Psalter and one day began 
reading the Psalms one after the other. He reached the 
eighty-sixth Psalm, a part of which is quoted in the text, 
and then: Quo psalmo valde perscrutato, apertus est 
sensus Luxorii et festinavit esse christianus. (Rossore 
scrutinized that Psalm intensely and his mind was opened, 
and he hastened to become a Christian.) Luxorius began 
studying and memorizing the Scriptures and, shortly af- 
ter, was baptized. He soon began to neglect his military 
duties, preferring to serve the Christian militia — miliciam 
christianam — rather than that of the secular government 
— miliciam seculi. The soldier's conversion is discovered 
by the prefect Delphius and a lively debate ensues be- 
tween the two who were previously, it would seem, on 
rather friendly terms. Delphius asks Luxorius, “Are you 
crazy to imperil your life and career in this way?” To each 
interrogation Luxorius responds with quiet dignity. He is 
implored, tortured, and finally threatened with death in an 
effor: in induce him to venerate the idols once again. 
Delpnius appears reluctant, however, to have Luxorius 
killec as the latter was previously an exemplary soldier 
destined for high honors, and so once more he attempts to 
persuade the convert to sacrifice to the gods. But Luxorius 
asks, "How can I possibly venerate idols of stone or gold 
and silver that can neither blink at me nor open their 
mouths to speak?" (In Mombritius's late fifteenth-century 
version he goes on to say, "They are made of stone and 
wood, and in their heads the storks build their nests, the 
spiders weave their webs and the birds leave their drop- 
pings!’’) This dialectic leaves the enraged prefect no alter- 
native but to order the execution of Luxorius. The text 
ends by reminding the reader that “those who call on him 
[Rossore] obtain good things...” 

Focusing exclusively on the events leading up to and in- 


is mentioned in a letter of Gregory the Great dated 599. See J.P. Migne, 
Pat. Lat., xxvii, 1849, 946. In addition, see F. Lanzoni, Le diocesi d'Italia 
dalle origini al principio del secolo VII, Faenza, 1927, 671f.; Bibliotheca 
Sanctorum, vin, Rome, 1966, 395f. 


13 Cod 677, Bl. 95-96. G. Eis, "Die Quellen für das Sanctuarium des 
Mailander Humanisten Mombritius," Germanische Studien, Bks. 138- 
142, Berlin, 1933, 20ff., 80; see also idem, Die Quellen des Marterbuches, 
Reichenberg i. B., 1932; repr. Hildesheim, 1975, in Prager Deutsche Stu- 
dien, »Lvı, 10f. I am indebted to the Abbot Burkhard Ellegas: of Stift 
Melk *or permission to study and photograph the relevant text. 





cluding his marty-dom, the text offers only one descrip- 
tive fact about Rossore: that he was a pagan soldier. As is 
true of Saint George (Fig. 9) (also an Early Christian 
soldier martyred under Diocletian), Saint Rossore is 
represented wearimg classicizing armor. In both cases the 
armor is draped wath a mantle reminiscent of the military 
paludamentum, a=tandard feature of antique military por- 
traits. But unlike classical prototypes, the Renaissance 
figures conspicucusly lack the fibulae that invariably ac- 
company such attire.!* Instead, the mantle of Saint George 
is knotted, while tnat ef Saint Rossore, more ambiguously 
disposed, resalves itself in a manner that suggests a loop — 
dispositions common in the crapery of saints and Old 
Testament figures. Examples are Donatello’s marble 
David in the Museo Nazionale and Nanni di Banco’s 
Isaiah. In the Saint George, this possible double reference 
to paludamentum anc saint or prophet’s mantle may be 
said te signal the spiri-ual, as opposed to merely physical, 
nature of the saint's mission. In the case of the Rossore 
bust, this double -efe-ence becomes a primary means of 
expressing a contradicion inherent in the characterization 
of the saint. For, in ccntrast to Saint George, who directs 
his focused glance across a considerable space outside the 
niche and who stamds ense and alert, as any soldier facing 
an adversary migh= stand, Rossore appears to turn inward, 


4 See T. Hope, Costumes o' the Greeks and Romans, New York, 1962, 
xliii and pls. 251, 256, 295. The brooch in Fig. 3 is not original (see n. 1). 


15 The Caesar bust has been cited as a possible prototype for one of the 
heads on Gh:bert£s noth doors (R. Kraatheimer, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Prince- 
ton, 1970, 254) and als» for the ' Pogg o” statue in the cathedral (G. de 
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6 Bust of Julius 
Caesar. Florence, 
Pitti Palace (photo: 
Alinari) 


7 Portrait herm of 
Bias. Rome, Museo 
Vaticano (photo: 
Alinari) 


his eyes unfocused and his expression deeply contem- 
plative. Were it not for the armor visible under the 
drapery, who would recognize that Rossore represents a 
soldier? As we shall see, it is likely that Donatello wished 
to portray a military figure devoid of military charac- 
teristics. A possible prototype for the Rossore bust is the 
portrait of Julius Caesar in the Pitti Palace (Fig. 6) (or one 
similar to it).!5 The Caesar portrait differs from many 
other ancient military portraits in that there is little in the 
carriage or expression that projects any sense of pride or 
power; indeed, as in the Saint Rossore, the brows are knit- 
ted and the head tilts downward slightly. Nevertheless, the 
subject is clearly characterized as noble, heroic, and 
powerful; these attributes are conveyed, to a large extent, 
by means of the impressive swath of military drapery. 
Rossore's mantle, in contrast, is far more restrained: in- 
deed, however suggestive an ancient military portrait bust 
may have been to Donatello, the characterization of 
Rossore recalls primarily a different category of antique 
statuary: portraits of poets, orators, and philosophers. 
Generally bearded — compare, for example, the portrait 
herm of Bias in the Vatican (Fig. 7) — such figures are fre- 
quently represented with head turned downward, 
furrowed brow, and contracted eyebrows to convey in- 
trospection and contemplation.16 


Francovich, "Appunti su Donatello e Jacopo della Quercia,” Bollettino 
d'arte, 1x, 1929, 145ff.). 


16 K, Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, 
Basel, 1943, passim. 
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Museo dell'Opera del Duomo (photo: Brogi) 


Now, the text of the Legendarium explicitly refers to 
Rossore's intent reading of the Psalms, his absorption with 
the Scriptures, and his ability to engage in dialectic, 
characteristics not usually associated with military per- 
sonages but rather with philosopher and orator types. 
Furthermore, the text specifically states that as a servant 
of the Christian militia he begins to neglect his military 
duties: Animo vivens factus est ut illam miliciam seculi 
negligenter sectaretur, quia miliciam christianam perhen- 
niter tenebat. (Having become spiritually alive, he served 
the secular militia negligently because he clung with con- 
stancy to the Christian militia.) Perhaps it was the literal 
and figurative uses of the word miliciam in this passage 
that suggested to Donatello the ambivalent characteriza- 
tion of the saint. The mantle, then, an attribute of soldier 
as well as saint, is a pointed expression of this inherent 
contradiction. 

Another passage from the Latin account may help ex- 
plain the demeanor of Saint Rossore. His conversion, it 
should be noted, was inspired by his reading of the 
Psalms: Quo psalmo valde perscrutato, apertus est sensus 
Luxorii. Nanni di Banco, earlier, had portrayed Saint Luke 
with downward glance, head and eyes turned to the pages 
of the Gospel held on his lap (Fig. 8). This may have been 
suggestive to Donatello. But far from actively reading, as 


17 Janson, 29. 












8 Nanni di Banco, Saint Luke (detail). Florence, 9 Donatello, Saint George (detail). Florence, 10 Donatello, Abraham and Isaac. 
Museo Nazionale (photo: H. W. Janson) 


Florence, Museo dell'Opera del 
Duomo (photo: Alinari) 


Saint Luke’s focused glance may be interpreted, Rossore 
would appear to be in a state of intense contemplation. 
Donatello, I would suggest, portrays Rossore at the mo- 
ment of enlightenment and conversion. 

If so, then the Rossore bust is conceived not as a totally 
self-contained image but as part of a narrative sequence 
during which one important moment is isolated from the 
continuum. This conception is no less innovative for a 
reliquary than were the similar innovations in monumen- 
tal statuary seen in the figures of Saint George and 
Abrcham. In the former (Fig. 9), the tense stance and sub- 
tle turn of the head express alertness to sudden danger, 
which may appear at any moment from outside the 
niche.” In contrast to the tension apparent in the stance 
and expression of Saint George, Abraham (Fig. 10) is 
represented during that moment when tension and relaxa- 
tion are held in a fragile balance: the moment after the 
climax of the event, that is, the moment after the angel has 
stayed the execution of Isaac.!* The Early Christian martyr 
Rossore, then, would appear to be represented during that 
moment when, while contemplating the Psalms, he is 
transfermed from a pagan soldier into a soldier of Christ. 

As mentioned above, the Rossore bust strongly im- 
presses observers as a portrait. But a portrait of whom? It 
seems unlikely that Donatello copied an earlier representa- 


18 [bid., 37. 


tion of the sain . The on.y recard of an image of Rossore is 
that in a freseo_ stll visible in the 1680's in the Ognissanti, 
but since lost. ? The friars of the church of Ognissanti 
acqu-red the reic “rom Fisa in 1422, after which they com- 
missioned the ust from Donatello. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the fæseo is contemporary with or later than the 
bust, since the -riars would have had little reason to com- 
mission a pain img of this obscure martyr before the ac- 
quisi ion of hise ic. Nor did the sculptor follow the tradi- 
tion in fresco or pane. painting of the type to which 
Rossore belonzs: whereas Early Christian soldiers are 
gene-ally represented as young, handsome, and beard- 
less, ? Rossore ic depicted as a man no longer in his 
youth. In contras: to the relatively bland, idealized images 
in severa! other ezrly bronzes, the Saint Louis of Toulouse 
and the David, fer exar ple,21 this figure not only projects 
an intense, alos: aggressive psychological presence, but 
is clearly intencec to suggest an individual likeness. What 
motivated Donatello in his conception of Rossore? I 
shoud like tc offer for consideration the following, 
perhaps unprova»le hy»cthesis. Lacking a prototype for 
his image of th- saint, and wishing to represent certain ex- 
pressive gualit=s peculiar to the text on which his inter- 
pretation was based — cualities that are alien to the tradi- 
tion ef reliquary »usts or painted images of Early Chris- 
tian martyrs — Donatello chose to reproduce his own 
features and exoression. Among the supposed portraits of 
Donetelle is the f gure in the Louvre panel, The Founders 
of Fbrentine Art, attributed to the school of Uccello.22 
Although the authorship of the Louvre panel remains in 
doubt, and thee is good reasor to believe that the painting 
(which includes five heads) is a composite of several 
earlier images, trere is also zood reason to accept the 
figure labeled Denatello (Fig. 11) as a reflection of a con- 
temporary pormat of the sculptor.23 In ca. 1425 when the 
bust was made, D'onatel o would have been approximately 
forty years of age. A comparison of the head of Saint 
Rossore (Fig. 2 with Donatello's own impressive features 
as ccnveyed b» the Louvre "portrait" reveals a striking 
resemblance. The broad eyelids, high cheekbones, the 
bulge above the nose, the small triangular bare spot above 
the upper lip, the shape of the lips themselves, and the in- 
tense expression suggest that the Saint Rossore is, if only 
loose y speakirg, a self-portrait. 

Be that as it may, it s clear that Donatello considered 
deeply the nature and function of a reliquary and chose a 
form expressiv? cf its dual purpose. That it is an object, a 


19 See n. 1. Rossow is not included in G. Kaftal's Iconography of the 
Saints in Tuscan Pain ing, Flcrence, 1952; Iconography of the Saints in 
Centrel and Sowh Italian Schools of Painting, Florence, 1965: 
Iconography of the Saints in -he Painting of North East Italy, Florence, 
1978. There are n» r-ferences to him in the Princeton Index. Of the 
followng seurces, only the last two (as indicated) include his name: M. 
L. Guenebault, Diciomnaire iconographique des figures, legendes et actes 
des Saints, Paris, 35€; E. Ki-schbaum, et al., Lexikon der christlichen 
lkonozraphie, Rome Freibt rg, Basel, Vienna, 1971: K. Kunstle, 
Ikonosraphie der -hrstlicher Kunst Freiburg im Breisgau, 1926; L. 
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11 School of Uccello, The Founders of Florentine Painting 
(detail). Paris, Louvre (photo: Giraudon) 


"container" is made manifest by the drapery which ap- 
pears to rest upon the surface supporting the bust. The 
sources for this device may be the similar ambiguities fre- 
quently seen in medieval reliquaries in which the molding 
or socle element also functions as part of the garment of 
the figure. In the bust of Saint Zenobius (Fig. 4), for in- 
stance, the escutcheons slightly overlap the horizontal 
socle so that a part of the sculpture that is clearly intended 
to be read as a formal ending supporting or terminating 
the object, the reliquary, becomes by this means part of the 
figure, the bust. As a container, the reliquary of Saint 
Rossore houses a precious, indeed potent, fragment of a 
human being, and thus provides a tangible allusion to the 
saint's temporal existence. At the same time, it is a "por- 
trait” of the saint which, by its nature, alludes to his 
spiritual existence and thus acts as a stimulus to the faith 
and courage of the viewer. This same dualism may be im- 


Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, in, Paris, 1959, 1173 (with reference 
only to the reliquary); E. Ricci, Mille santi nell'arte, Milano, 1931, 573 
(with reference only to the reliquary). 


20 Kaftal, Tuscan Painting, passim. 
21 The effigy of Baldassare Coscia, for obvious reasons, is an exception. 


22 J. Pope-Hennessy, The Complete Work of Paolo Uccello, London, 
1950, 154-56. 


23 J. Lanyi, "The Louvre Portrait of Five Florentines," Burlington 
Magazine, 1944, 94-5. 
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plicit in the very choice of gilt bronze for an object 
traditionally wrought in precious metal. One might sup- 
pose that the commission called for the imitation, in a less 
expensive material, of a traditional silver-gilt or gold 
reliquary. But in contrast to medieval heads and busts in 
which the smooth and highly finished surfaces are 
enlivened with color and sparkle, the Rossore bust is force- 
fully modeled, the broad plastic planes interrupted by 
grooves and hollows that catch the light and produce deep 
shadows, and the figure is completely bare of any added 
decorative adornments.7 The result is an unprecedented 
monumentality quite alien to the tradition of the gold- or 
silversmith. Nevertheless, if we can imagine the bust in its 
probable original setting upon an altar,? its gilded surface 
presumably illuminated by candles, the figure of Rossore 
must have produced the effect of preciousness demanded 
of reliquaries throughout the Middle Ages. At the same 
time, the figure, in the naturalism and intensity of its ex- 
pression, must have been extraordinarily evocative of an- 
cient portraiture, many examples of which were cast in 
bronze, as was well known in the Renaissance. Indeed, the 
Rossore bust brings to mind a statement concerning an- 
tique sculpture made by Donatello's friend, the humanist 
and collector of ancient art, Poggio Bracciolini: “I am 
greatly delighted by sculptures and bronzes made in 
memory of the excellent men of old. I am forced to admire 
their genius and art since they render a mute and lifeless 
thing as if it breathed and spoke; often, indeed, they 
represent even the emotions of the soul so that a thing 
which can feel neither pain nor joy looks to you as if it 
laughed or mourned.’’¢ Implicit in Poggio's statement is 
an appreciation of the skill of the ancient portraitist, 
whether working in marble or bronze, and it is quite possi- 
ble that the choice of bronze on the part of Donatello and 
his patrons was dictated by its association with antique 
portraiture. 

Donatello's unique gilt-bronze reliquary, then, while 
rooted in the long tradition of head and bust reliquaries, 
represents a tremendous break with the medieval tradi- 
tion. The impression made by the Rossore on a generation 
accustomed to the colorism and inaccessible aloofness of a 


24 See n, 1. 
25 Razzoli, 59f. 


26 Delector enim admodum sculpturis ac caelaturis in memoriam 
priscorum excellentium virorum, quorum ingenia atque artem admirari 
cogor, cum rem mutam atque inanem, veluti spirantem ac loquentem re- 


figure such as the Saint Zenobius (Fig. 4) must have been 
profound. For, while we are prepared to read most earlier 
reliquary busts as "objects" with human form, 
Donatello’s bust, with its individualized features, 
naturalism, and expressiveness, is insistently human — but 
because of the mantle which drapes the figure and spills 
onto the table or support, behaves as if it were an object! 
Ironically, in representing this saint — who refused to 
venerate objects of gold and silver that “can neither blink 
. nor open their mouths to speak" — Donatello sought, 
in Poggio’s words, to "render a mute and lifeless thing as 
if it breathed and spoke.” Standing before this presence, the 
worshipper must have been easily induced to appeal to the 
saint, following the advice of the closing words of the 
"Passion of Saint Rossore” in the Magnum Legendarium 
Austriacum: “Those who call on him obtain good things. 
... But the gilt surface together with the drapery device 
restore the balance in a work that surpassed all earlier reli- 
quary busts in its spiritual and psychological realism, thus 
reminding the viewer that it is the venerated object con- 
tainec within, and not the container itself, that is the in- 
strument through which God works miracles and through 
which the intercession of the saint is obtained. 
12 East 86th Street 
New York, NY 10028 
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Drapery "Pattern"-Drawings in Ghirlandaio’s Workshop and 


Gh.rlarcaio's Early Apprenticeship 


Frarcis £ mes-Lewis 


Seldam is excugh attention paid to the roles played by 
draw ng in -he practice of the late quattrocento painter's 
botteza. Two of these roles will be considered here, with 
respect to Lomenico Ghir_andaio’s workshop: the process 
by which a»pren:ices learned by copying their master's 
draw ngs, aad the use of stock drawings as "patterns" for 
detais in finished paintings produced by the workshop. 
Investigation and clarification of these aspects of the func- 
tion ef drawing in Ghirlandaio’s workshop practice may 
throw light on a little-studied means of communication of 
artistc ideas and. further, on some sources of Ghirlan- 
daio's style and the beginnings of his career. 


I 

Capying, as part of the workshop training program, 
and the preservation of copy-drawings in the apprentice’s 
portfolio far subsequent reuse were important lines of 
transmission of motifs and styles from workshop to 
workshop anc fram generation to generation. Young paint- 
ers may, inc eed, have been more strongly affected in this 
way than ky the observation of their elders’ finished 
painfings, which is usually taken to be the way in which 
one artist irzluenced another, or which, at least, is usually 
how the art historian traces "influence." At either end of 
the f fteenta eentury, Cennino Cennini and Leonardo da 
Vinci both n-ist on the importance of copy-drawing as 
the correct way to learn the principles of the art of 
painting. Cenninc writes:! ‘... take pains and pleasure in 
constantly -opying the best things which you can find 
done by thehand of great masters... take care to select the 
best >ne every time, and the one who has the greatest 
reputation. .^ For Cennino, this was in part the ideal 


! Cenreno Cermimi, The Craftsman's Handbook, “Il Libro dell'Arte," 
trans. J. V. T ompscn, Jr., New Haven, 1933, chap. xxvii, 15. 


? Leonardo da Win: i. Tneatise on Painting, ed. and trans. A. P. McMahon, 
I, Prineeten, 1656. 46, para. 61; and further (64, para. 112): "First copy 
drawings by a gocd:master made from nature and not a drawing made by 
way o practi@ without reference to nature ..."; and (45, para. 59): 
^... Next, copywerk after the hand of a good master, to gain the habit of 
drawing parts -f ‘he body well. ..." 


3 The crawingsare Windsor 12734, 12780, and 12779; see Popham and 
Wilde, 193-96, Nos. 115, 118, and 119. Another Ghirlandaio workshop 
drawing of thie type is in Christ Church College, Oxford; see J. Byam- 


way for the beginner to learn to draw, but principally it 
was a codification of trecento traditions of workshop ap- 
prenticeship and practice, which attached great impor- 
tance to the establishment throughout the workshop of 
the master's style, and the preservation and perpetuation 
of the uniform character of workshop production. In the 
later quattrocento it was no less necessary to instill into 
new apprentices the basic characteristics of the master's 
style, so that collaborative works produced in the bottega 
would present a reasonably consistent appearance. 
Leonardo's advice that “the painter ought first to train his 
own hand by copying drawings from the hands of good 
masters, and when this has been done under the guidance 
of his teacher, he should represent objects well in relief . . ." 
is reflected in his own earliest drawings, which follow 
Verrocchio's workshop techniques and practices? Not 
surprisingly then, a decade or more later than Leonardo's 
early drawings, part of the training also of Domenico Ghir- 
landaio's apprentices was to make detailed studies of drapery, 
using workshop portfolio exemplars, many of which were 
doubtless by Ghirlandaio himself. This is paralleled by 
another exercise undertaken by Ghirlandaio's apprentices, 
which was to make copy-drawings after the antique: a 
group of drawings at Windsor shows the young Fra Bar- 
tolommeo copying from a Ghirlandaio workshop pattern- 
book of antiquities, the Codex Escurialensis.? In turn, 
Domenico Ghirlandaio himself received his early training, 
and formed characteristics of his early style, through the 
same routine practice of copying his master's drawings: 
this will become clear during the course of the following 
discussion. 

It is preferable, I think, to describe what concerns us 


Shaw, Drawings by Old Masters at Christ Church Oxford, Oxtord, 
1976, 1, 49, No. 56, and 1, pl. 34. On the Codex Escurialensis, see H. 
Egger, Codex Escurialensis. Ein Skizzenbuch aus der Werkstatt 
Domenico Ghirlandaios, Vienna, 1905-06, and recently J. Shearman, 
"Raphael, Rome and the Codex Escurialensis," Master Drawings, xv, 
1977, 107-146. Further on Fra Bartolommeo in Ghirlandaio's workshop, 
see E. Fahy, “The Beginnings of Fra Bartolommeo,” Burlington 
Magazine, cviii, 1966, 456-463. Another sheet of Ghirlandaio workshop 
drapery studies, of the type discussed below, was convincingly attributed 
to Fra Bartolommeo by O. Giglioli, “Alcuni disegni di Fra Bartolommeo 
attribuiti a Domenico Ghirlandaio nella raccolta degli ' Uffizi',"" Bollettino 
d'arte, xxix, 1935-36, 489-491. 
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here as a workshop portfolio of "pattern -drawings of 
drapery, rather than as a '"model-book."* The term 
"model-book" is normally applied (and is best restricted) 
to late medieval books of drawings, which functioned 
within the workshop in the same way as did Ghirlandaio's 
'" pattern drawings later on, but which differ from them 
in two important respects. First, the model-book is a more 
formal and more precious object than the portfolio of 
drawings: it is almost always of parchment pages bound 
together, and the drawings are set on the page with almost 
pedantic exactness. Portfolio drawings, on the other hand, 
are generally on loose sheets of paper which may have 
been used in a more informal fashion. Second, model- 
book drawings have the particular function of recording 
meticulously the external superficies of natural objects, to 
act directly as models for finished works. Portfolio draw- 
ings share with model-book drawings a significant role as 
exemplars for copying, both in workshop training and in 
the transmission of motifs between workshops. They may 
also serve as "patterns" for the transfer of a motif into a 
finished work, but only through intermediary design 
states that culminate in the full-scale cartoon or under- 
drawing. Consequently, they are normally less precise and 
less detailed than model-book drawings: they do not 
record a specific natural form, for which absolute accuracy 
is required, but rather a general idea, a motif that may be 
varied and adapted when reused or copied. These distinc- 
tions indicate the development of less rigid and formal 
attitudes in the "pattern"-drawings of the later quat- 
trocento, and in their functions in artistic practice. 
Ghirlandaio's workshop ‘’pattern’’-drawings of drapery 
are a Florentine equivalent of the simile drawings used by 
late fifteenth-century Venetian painters, notably Gentile 
Bellini and Carpaccio.’ Some draped figure studies from 
Carpaccio’s workshop appear to have been apprentice ex- 
ercises (using the characteristic workshop technique of 
drawing with the brush in brown and white pigments on 
blue paper) copied from the master’s drawings;® and ex- 
amples have been identified of Gentile Bellini workshop 
simile drawings used as the basis of figures not only in 
paintings from the Bellini workshop (and others in Venice) 
but also as far afield as in Pinturicchio’s frescoes in the 


4 On the form and character of the model-book, see the fundamental dis- 
cussion by R. W. Scheller, A Survey of Medieval Model-Books, Haarlem, 
1963, esp. 7-15. 


s For this term, see H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat, The Drawings of the 
Venetian Painters in the 15th and 16th Centuries, New York, 1944, 1, 11- 
22. 

6 A good example is in the Ashmolean, Oxford; see Parker, 5-6, No. 8, 
and pl. 1v. For further discussion see J. Lauts, Carpaccio, London, 1962, 
41-43 and 274, and pls. 1v (a-b); and now M. Muraro, I disegni di Vittore 
Carpaccio, Florence, 1977, 17 (for the Oxford sheet, p. 67). 


7 See Tietze and Tietze-Conrat, 66-67. 


8 For example, L. Ettlinger, Antonio and Piero Pollaiuolo, London, 1978, 
33-34. 


Piccolomini Library in Siena. The parallels between 
Florentine and Venetian practice might recommend the use 
of the term simile for Ghirlandaio's drapery studies. 1 
prefer, however, to follow the practice of using the term 
"pattern" for Florentine drawings (or engravings like 
Pollaiuolo's Battle of the Ten Nudes) that may serve in the 
workshop both as exempla for apprentices' study and as 
motifs to be incorporated into finished paintings.* 

All the drawings assembled here as drapery "pattern - 
drawings made in Ghirlandaio's workshop are alike in 
technique. The early sheet by Michelangelo in the Alber- 
tina (Figs. 1 and 2) shows this technique at its most accom- 
plished, but probably the use of careful cross-hatching in 
pen and ink was a means of representing tonal modula- 
tione that Ghirlandaio himself developed, and that (on the 
establishment of his workshop) he taught as the hallmark 
of the bottega drawing style.? At that time, when red and 
black chalk were still very seldom used for small-scale 
drawings concerned with gradations of tone, this tech- 
nique had many advantages. The draftsman could exploit 
both the flexibility of the pen for drawing rapid outlines 
and simple abbreviations of extraneous forms, and the 
possibility of building form within the contours by precise 
parallel- and cross-hatching, the density of tone varying 
with the closeness of the hatched lines and the extent of 
the cross-hatching. Ghirlandaio often used this technique: 
it is found in drawings that are unarguably autograph, 
such as the drawings for group compositions in the 
Tornabuoni Chapel Marriage of the Virgin and Naming of 
Saint John the Baptist (Figs. 11 and 10);!° and there is good 
reason to see it as unique to the Ghirlandaio workshop. 
Isolated instances of cross-hatching appear earlier, in the 
drawings of Parri Spinelli, for example; but here it seems 
almost accidental.11 In Ghirlandaio’s hand it is used with 
unprecedented cogency, and it becomes an important new 
weapon in the draftsman’s armory for deepening 
shadows, for building up large areas of deep tone, and for 
increasing the subtlety of tonal changes across a modeled 
form. Cross-hatching is not a technique used in any 
Florentine workshops of the mid-quattrocento, and it 
seems to have been introduced by Ghirlandaio at the 
beginning of the last quarter of the century. 


? Further, see Fahy, 155: in’ pen-and-ink sketches . .. both artists modeled 
with czoss-hatching to indicate lighting and three-dimensional effects. 
Michelangelo seems to have developed this manner of drawing by copy- 
ing preparatory studies for Ghirlandaio’s frescoes.” 


10 Respectively, Uffizi 292E recto (Berenson, 11, No. 872, and ui, fig. 299) 
and British Museum 1895-9-15-452 (Berenson, 11, No. 884, and 11, fig. 301; 
Popham and Pouncey, 1, 46-47, No. 70, and u, pl. LXIX). 


11 For Parri Spinelli’s drawings, see Berenson, 11, Nos. 1837 A-L, and ri, 
figs. 7-11; M. J. Zucker, "A New Drawing by Parri Spinelli and an Old 
One b; Spinello," Master Drawings, vit, 1969, 400-04 (with further 
bibliog.); and on the group in the Uffizi, L. Bellosi, ed., | disegni antichi 
degli Uffizi: I tempi del Ghiberti, 1978, 36-47, Nos. 36-51, and pls. 53-80. 
80. 


II 

Ten years ago, Creighton Gilbert showed that 
Mic relangelo’s drapery study in the Albertina was not (as 
had trequentl» been assumed) copied from Masaccio's lost 
Sagia ir the Carmine, but from a drawing that Ghirlan- 
daic made in preparation for the fresco of Saint Francis 
Resascitating the Spini Child in the Sassetti Chapel in S. 
Tririta-? Ne surviving compositional drawing by 
Ghi-lendaio, E cxzever, provides a parallel to this supposed 
drawing, whi-h (according to Gilbert's hypothesis) gave 
rise bota to Micaelangelo's detailed drapery study and to 
rouzh *ketches of figure groups like those of Andrea 
Bos-oli and tae anonymous draftsman of the Folkestone 
Museum she-t.> It is more probable that Michelangelo 
copied è Ghir ardaio drapery study, which also served as a 
“pattern” for figures in his lost compositional sketch.14 A 
gocd example of this sort of " pattern’’-drawing is Lille 231 
(Fig. 3) whic Ghirlandaio used for the figure of the Em- 
peror Augustus in the fresco on the outside of the arch of 
the Sassetti Chapel,!5 and probably again for the figure at 
the far left 5f the Tornabuoni Chapel Dormition and 
Assumption bf the Virgin in S. Maria Novella. 

he ‘pattern’ on which Michelangelo based his Alber- 
tina study wes thus probably by Ghirlandaio himself, and 
may well have been based in turn on an earlier work. This 
may have been a painting, but, again, it was more 
prcbabiy a erawing (perhaps for, or after, a painting). 
Jucging by oa-allels discussed below, this unidentified 
pretotype w.s rot by Masaccio (whether from the Sagra 
or not) but ratker by an artist in the circle of Fra Filippo 
Lippi. This s almost certainly true, for example, of the 
pretotrpe fc- me drawing on the verso of the Albertina 
sheet, a kneelirg figure who (to judge from his robe and 
headgear) derives from a representation of Saint Cosmas 
or Saint Damian (Fig. 2). Associations have been 
suggested wh a figure in Pesellino's Martyrdom of Saints 


12 Cilber, 260-27£ The Michelangelo drawing is Vienna, Albertina, 
S.R, 159 (Berensca, 11, No. 1602, and mi, figs. 569-570; see also L. 
Dussler, Die Zec&ungen des Michelangelo, Berlin, 1959, 142-43, No. 
235, anc C. de Te may, Corpus dei disegni di Michelangelo, 1, Novara, 
1975, 25-26, N». ©, with further bibliog. 


13 These two dr wings (the Boscoli sheet is Uffizi 76E; see further A. M. 
Foslani, »d., Mestra di disegni di Andrea Boscoli, Florence, 1959, 16, No. 
4) are d*scussec ir detail by Gilbert, 260-278. 


14 another lost pztern -drawing presumably lay between the figures at 
the right-hand sid- of the fresco and the same group in Gilbert's sup- 
po-ed composiioral drawing which was copied onto the Folkestone 
sheet; æe M. _harini, "Una citazione della ‘Sagra’ di Masaccio nel 
Ghirlandaio,” &aregone, No. 149, 1962, 53-56. 


15 See Fahy, 15. -5-. Alternatively, the Lille sheet may be an apprentice's 
copy of Ghirlarda's ‘’pattern’’-drawing. It is very unlikely to be a copy 
of the tresco, rem which it differs significantly in the drapery fold 
pa terne, and wai would in practice have been very difficult to execute. 
It may be a very arly workshop drawing by Michelangelo, the conclu- 
sion eventually reached by Berenson (11, No. 840A as Davide Ghirlan- 
daw, Ne. 984 = F ancesco Granacci, and finally No. 1475A, and m1, fig. 
582 as Michelaage o, with a pious wish to associate it with Vasari's anec- 
doce, quoted a mete 17) and Tolnay (as in note 12), 22-23, No. 2 (see 
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Cosmas and Damian in the predella of Lippi's altarpiece 
for the Novitiates’ Chapel in S. Croce (now in the Uffizi); 16 
and although the figure is reversed and the drapery for- 
mulae are not identical, Michelangelo's study could well 
have been a critique of a derivative by Ghirlandaio from 
this figure. Vasari tells us that "avvenga che uno 
de’giovani, che imparava con Domenico, avendo ritratto 
alcune femine de penna, vestite, dalle cose del Grillandaio, 
Michelagnolo prese quella carta, e con penna più grossa 
ridintornó una di quelle femine di nuovi lineamenti, nella 
maniera che arebbe avuto a stare, perché istesse perfet- 
tamente. ...'7 One might expect Michelangelo to improve 
on Ghirlandaio’s drawings in the same spirit, by adjusting 
the drapery folds so that they articulate more satisfactorily 
the anatomical forms of the figure beneath. 

The Ghirlandaio "pattern" used by Michelangelo for 
the verso of the Albertina sheet was also used as a motif in 
paintings produced by the workshop: the figure appears 
with slight variations, in the same direction as in 
Pesellino's predella panel, at the left side of the foreground 
group in the Coronation of the Virgin in the Tornabuoni 
Chapel (Fig. 4).18 The workshop stock of "pattern'- 
drawings was repeatedly called on in this way, and was 
probably augmented from time to time by variants of 
Ghirlandaio's own figure studies made in preparation for 
important commissions. The Lille drawing seems to be one 
of the few of these routine drawings to have survived: 
they were valued for their function only, and were prone 
to destruction by the wear and tear of their workshop 
deployment. But another excellent example recently came 
to light and was published by Luigi Grassi in 1966:1° this 
sheet provides important clues about the usage of draw- 
ings in the workshop, and about the sources of motifs 
recorded in those drawings. 

The verso of the Grassi sheet (as it will be called for con- 
venience) is a careful, even pedantic, cross-hatched pen 


also Fahy, 156, n. 18). See further, Dussler (as in note 12), 252, No. 547, 
rejecting the attribution to Michelangelo. In this article I am less con- 
cerned with problems of attribution such as this one, with judgments of 
quality, or with analyses of graphic style, than with the role of drawings 
in workshop practice. 


18 For example, Tolnay, 26, Dussler, 143, and L. Goldscheider, 
Michelangelo Drawings, London, 1966, 29. 


17 Vasari-Milanesi, vu, 139. 


18 Clearly it is very improbable that Michelangelo's drawing could derive 
directly from this fresco. A closely similar figure kneels at the right-hand 
end of the group of saints in the Coronation of the Virgin. Another 
earlier derivative from the same "pattern "-drawing might be the old man 
who kneels before the Virgin in the Ognissanti Madonna della Misericor- 
dia by Ghirlandaio probably ca. 1472-73. Rosenauer, 63-64, sees this 
figure as a derivative of the kneeling monk in the Cathedra Petri in the 
Brancacci Chapel; but the drapery is much closer to Lippi workshop 
fold-patterns than to Masaccio. 


!° See Grassi, 56-62, and pls. 52, 54. Grassi states that the sheet was sold 
at Sotheby's on July 7, 1966, but it does not appear in the catalogue for 
that sale. It is now in an (unidentified) private collection, and I have not 
yet been able to track it down. 
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1 Michelangelo, Three Standing Figures. Vienna, Alber- 3 Ghirlandaio workshop, Drapery 
tina, S.R., 150, recto Study. Lille, Musée des Beaux-Arts, 231 
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4 Ghirlandaio, Coronation of the Virgin, 
detail of figures at lower left. Florence, S. 
Maria Novella, Tornabuoni Chapel 


2 Michelangelo, Kneeling Figure. Vienna, Albertina, 
S.R., 150, verso 


anc ink study derived from two figures in Fra Filippo 
Lippi s Miracuæus Birth of Saint Ambrose predella panel 
from the 5. Ambragio Coronation of the Virgin (Figs. 5 
anc 6).2° Purely practical considerations suggest that this 
drawing is mor likely to have been made in Ghirlandaio's 
workshop frem a crawn exemplar than in S. Ambrogio 
from the oniginal painting. That there was a workshop 
"pattern" for ‘nese two figures (not necessarily, indeed 
almost certainly naz, this sheet itself) is indicated by the 
frequency with which variants of the group reappear in 
Ghirlandaio s paintngs. The same pair of figures, always 
with the characterStic drapery pattern of angular folds 
swinging below the buttocks of the figure seen from the 
back, appears (as males) in the Tornabuoni Chapel 
Naming of the 3apast (Fig. 7) and Feast of Herod (Fig. 8), 
and (as females) in the Preacning of the Baptist (Fig. 9) and 
in the Sistina Chapel Calling of Saints Peter and 
Andrew.® Ghirlancaio evidently often called on this ‘’pat- 
tern” as a neat way of rounding off the left-hand side of a 
multi-figured composition: the eye is directed across the 
pictorial fiesd » the pose and gestures of the two figures, 
just as in tae dist. nt) prototype in Lippi's S. Ambrogio 
predella panel Indeed, it is worth noting that several of 
the ‘ pattern "-zravings discussed here offer solutions to 
the problem c: the side termination of a multi-figured 
narrative scere, e problem of particular concern to 
Ghirlandaic im hie new developments in compositional 
design.22 

The drawing in the British Museum for the main figure 
group of the Lornabuoni Chapel Naming of the Baptist 
(Fig. 10) nieely illu. trates how Ghirlandaio incorporates a 
"pattern" inte the preparatory stages of work on a 
narrative composition. The precise, evenly detailed cross- 


20 Grassi, 55, ane pls. 54-55. The predella panel is now in Berlin, 
Staatliche Gemalaegalesie, No. 953; see inter alia G. Marchini, Filippo 
Lippi, Milan, 1975 202-03, and fig. 25. 


21 For these compsrisons, see also Degenhart and Schmitt, 1-2, 536, and 
figs. 760-64 (ancer enay fer No 524), and 1-4, pl 363c. The female 
figures are a vari mt, reached through some such "pattern" -drawing as 
Rennes, C. 53-5 (Berenson, 11, No. 888A, and 11, fig. 314) which also ap- 
pears to be a Gurlan aio workshop derivation, in silverpoint, from 
Filsppe Lippi. 

2 Ghirlandaics mnov tions in compositional design are noted by 
Gilbert, 268, withsan inærpretatior of the artist's derivations from earlier 
Florentine art the diff rs from that offered here. 


23 Berenson, 11, No. 872, anc ni, fig. 303. 


^ Parker, 15-16, o. 22, anc pl. ix (as Filippo Lippi); Berenson, 11, No. 
1387B (as Fili»poeLipp; Degenhart and Schmitt, 1-2, 536, No. 524, and 
1-4 pl. 363 tas "esellimo) 


25 The Windser exeet È Popham and Wilde, 173, No. 14, and pl. 1 (as 
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hatching on the figure at the left-hand end of this group 
shows the direct transfer into the drawing of a “pattern” 
similar to the verso of the Grassi sheet (Fig. 5). This figure 
and the woman seen from behind in the Grassi drawing 
share the drapery formula of long, zigzagging loops fall- 
ing over and below the buttocks, a formula that is 
faithfully followed in the finished fresco: they may both, 
perhaps, stem from the same workshop exemplar. The 
even more carefully worked-up figure of the Virgin in the 
equivalent figure-group study for the Marriage of the 
Virgin (Fig. 11) also shows that, on changing his mind 
about this figure, Ghirlandaio copied a "pattern -drawing 
onto the sheet as an alternative to the original pose briefly 
indicated for the Virgin. But at the right-hand end of the 
British Museum drawing (Fig. 10) a pair of female 
onlookers is much more sketchily drawn in: they were not 
derived from a preexistent "pattern" but were to be the 
subject of an independent preparatory study. The new, 
detailed figure study that followed is Uffizi 294E (Fig. 12): 
in its vigorous freedom Ghirlandaio's own hand has been 
universally recognized.2 This drawing was potentially a 
valuable new alternative for the right-hand termination of 
a many-figured scene, and equally could have served as an 
exemplar for workshop copying. 

The Grassi sheet verso is also related to a fine silver- 
point drapery study in the Ashmolean, usually attributed 
to Filippo Lippi (Fig. 13).24 This is one of a group of draw- 
ings from the Lippi workshop made for, or more probably 
after drawings for, the S. Ambrogio Coronation and its 
predella: others are Windsor 12753 and Berlin 5081.25 
These drawings indicate the existence (which might in any 
case be deduced from what seems to have been standard 
Florentine workshop practice) of a portfolio of drapery 


Lippi); Berenson 11, No. 1390A, and ur, fig. 171 (as School of Lippi); 
Degenhart and Schmitt, 1-2, 534, No. 523, and 1-4, pl 363b (as 
Pesellino). The Berlin drawing is Berenson, i1, No. 1387D (as School of 
Lippi); Degenhart and Schmitt, 1-2, 536-537, No. 525, and 1-4, pl 363d 
(as Pesellino). Another drawing associated with the S. Ambrogio 
Coronation is Düsseldorf No. 2 (Berenson, 11, No. 1387F, as School of 
Lippi; Degenhart and Schmitt, 1-2, 552, No. 542, and 1-4, pl 369b, as 
" Domenico"), derived from the head of Saint Clare. The whole group is 
extensively discussed by Degenhart and Schmitt, 1-2, 530-534 (under en- 
try for No. 522), noting the connections with Ghirlandaio's later work: the 
Grassi sheet was not known to them. Another drawing (Uffizi 190F; 
Berenson, 11, No. 2762, as "Tommaso"') associated with the study on 
Windsor 12753 of the drapery of the Baptist in the main panel of the S. 
Ambrogio Coronation was recently published as an autograph Lippi 
preparatory drawing by C. Dalli Regoli, "Un disegno giovanile di Filippo 
Lippi," Critica d'arte, n.s. vu, 39, 1960, 199-205: Windsor 12753 could 
be a copy of this sheet (see further, Degenhart and Schmitt, 1-2, 434-435, 
No. 353, and 1-4, pl. 300c. 
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5 Ghirlandaio workshop, Two Female Figures (“Grassi sheet," 6 Fra Filippo Lippi, Miraculous Birth of Saint Ambrose, detail 
verso). Whereabouts unknown of left side. Berlin, Staatliche Gemäldegalerie, 95B 
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7 Ghirlandaio, Naming of the | | | | E. 9 Ghirlandaio, Preaching of the 
Baptist, detail of two figures at left. | | | Baptist, detail of two figures at left. 
Florence, S. Maria Novella, 8 Ghirlandaio, Feast of Herod, detail of two Florence, S. Maria Novella, 


Tornabuoni Chapel figures at left. Florence, S. Maria Novella, Tornabuoni Chapel 
Tornabuoni Chapel 





10 Ghirlandaio, Naming of the Baptist. London, British 
Museum, 1895-9- Œ -452. By permission of the Trustees. 
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11 Ghirlancaio, Marriage cf the Virgin. Florence, Uffizi, 
Gabinetto Disegni e Stampe 292E 


26 Ths is further indecated by che reuse of a "pattern -drawing of this 
same drapery formula for a figure seen from behind in the Death of the 
Virgia fresco at Spoleto Cathedral, and in a small panel in Paris, Louvre, 
No. B15 (of iebated authorship but perhaps from the Lippi workshop: 
see fcr instance M. Logan, “Compagno di Pesellino et quelques peintres 
de l'&ole, pt. I1,” Ga_ette des beaux-arts, 3e pér., xxvi, 1901, 11, 333-343, 
esp. 341; A. Venturi "Un quadro di Fiorenzo di Lorenzo nella Galleria 
del Louvre,” L'Arte, iv, 1901, 346; Ragghianti, 177 and 186 [as 
Peruzino]) The popalarity of this motif is again emphasized by its ap- 
pearence in two nie li, of the Crucifixion and the Three Maries at the 
Tom», by Maso Eniguerra, probably of the early 1450's: a Lippi 
workshop drawing is again likely to have been the intermediary (see J. G. 
Phillps, Early Floreatine Designers and Engravers, Cambridge, Mass., 
1955 10, and pls. 6-2 A and E). Several drawings survive that derive from 
Peselino's predella for Lippi's Novitiates’ Chapel Altarpiece (see 
Degenhart and Schmitt, 1, 2, 556 and figs. 790-93 [under entry for No. 
552} andi, 4 pls. 3Z2a-b): another such workshop copy may have served 
as exemplar for the verso of Michelangelo's Albertina sheet (Fig. 2). 
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12 Ghirlandaio, Two Female Figures. Florence, Uffizi, Gabinetto 
Disegni e Stampe 294E 


studies in the Lippi workshop:?6 the Grassi sheet verso 
may have been derived from another such study. A similar 
intermediary may be assumed for the drawing on the recto 
of the Grassi sheet (Fig. 14) which derives from a 


The identity of the flying angels in the Pesellino-Lippi Trinity Altarpiece 
(London, National Gallery, No. 727) and in the Nativity (Paris, Louvre, 
No. 1343) from Lippi's Prato workshop (Fra Diamante?) also presup- 
poses "pattern" -drawings for the transmission of the motif. Finally, 
Rennes 5.O.A.7, in technique close to Ashmolean 22 and associated 
sheets, appears to be a copy-drawing from a drapery study for the Old 
King in Lippi's Cook Tondo (Washington, National Gallery of Art): this 
motif is reused, doubtless through workshop copy-drawings in or from 
Lippi's bottega, by Fra Diamante (?) in the Prato Adoration predella 
panel of the Louvre Nativity and subsequently by Ghirlandaio in his 
Adoration of 1487 in the Uffizi, and in its workshop replica in the Pitti; 
for full discussion and comparative reproductions see Degenhart and 
Schmitt, 1, 2, 531-35, and figs. 756-59 (under entry for No. 522), and 1, 4, 
pl. 363a. The variations in quality in these Lippesque derivations, 
emphasized by all recent critics, suggest that they are apprentices' copies 
made from Lippi's preparatory drawings. The output of Benozzo Goz- 
zoli’s workshop provides a good parallel to this practice in mid- 
quattrocento Florentine workshops. 
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"pattern" -drawing also used for the group of figures at 
the right side of the Prato Presentation, perhaps by Fra 
Diamante, from the predella of the Nativity altarpiece for 
5. Margherita in Prato, now in the Louvre.7 The Grassi 
sheet thus presents two Ghirlandaio workshop “pattern’’- 
drawings based on groups that also appear in paintings 
from Lippis workshop, "pattern -drawings probably 
copied from intermediary Lippesque drawings. 

The hypothesis that drawings from the Lippi workshop 
were intermediaries for several of the "pattern -drawings 
so far considered is supported by the evidence offered by 
another Ghirlandaio drawing, No. 33 of the Landes 
Museum in Darmstadt.28 The recto of this sheet has a 
slight but exquisite sketch by Domenico for the 1489 
Judith in Berlin painted by his brother Davide (Fig. 
15); the verso, which need not date from the same time as 
the recto, is a derivation from the two girls at the right- 
hand edge of Filippo Lippi's Prato Feast of Herod (Figs. 16 
and 17). This drawing is usually described as a copy from 
the Prato fresco, but it is in fact probably copied from 
another drawing, since there are significant differences in 
the drapery fold patterns between drawing and fresco. 
These differences it shares with the nearly identical recto 
of Uffizi 158F (Fig. 18), which Berenson hesitantly at- 
tributed to Francesco Granacci, but which is earlier in 
handling and better associated stylistically with the Lippi 


27 Grassi, 56, pls. 52-53; for the Prato predella see M. Pittaluga, Filippo 
Lippi, Florence, 1949, 183-84, and pls. 175-77. 


28 Berenson, 11, No. 866B, and mi, figs. 321-22. 


13 Fra Filippo Lippi workshop, Drapery 
Study. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 


14 Ghirlandaio workshop, Three Female 
Figures (“Grassi sheet,” recto). 
Whereabouts unknown 


workshop.?? Both Darmstadt 33 verso and Uffizi 158F 
recto have a fold of drapery fluttering from the right thigh 
of the girl facing outwards: this fold is absent from Lippi's 
fresco, which in other ways also simplifies the group 
shown in the drawings. Darmstadt 33 verso appears, then, 
to derive from Uffizi 158F recto; or alternatively, both 
stem from the same source, which might have been a 
preperatory drawing by Lippi himself. 

On the verso of Uffizi 158F is a superbly free black 
chalk sketch which is clearly later in date than the recto 
and was the reason for Berenson's attribution to Granacci. 
If, as seems likely, this sketch was indeed drawn by 
Granecci, it follows that Uffizi 158F was in the Ghirlan- 
daio workshop portfolio late in the quattrocento, and the 
recto could easily have been the exemplar for Darmstadt 
33 verso. Unfortunately, no surviving painting by 
Ghirlendaio or from his bottega takes up this Lippesque 
groups, so the purpose of this "pattern -drawing can be 
traced no further than as a prototype for workshop copies. 
But the relationship between Darmstadt 33 verso and Uf- 
fizi 158F recto is a valuable indicator of the transmission 
of Lippesque ideas and motifs into Ghirlandaio's artistic 
vocabulary. 

Other drawings in the cross-hatching technique of the 
Ghirlandaio workshop clearly derive from Lippesque 
sources. A sheet in the British Museum has on the recto a 


2° Berenson, it, No. 970D: ‘’the head on the verso is almost certainly by 
G(ranacci) and the copies on the recto may be his as well.’’ See further, 
Degenhart and Schmitt, 1, 2, 550-51, No. 540, and 1, 4, pl. 368c-d, as 
“Domenico.” 
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5 Ghi landaio, Judith. Darmstadt, Hessisches 


-andesmuseum, 33 recto 





I7 Fra Filippo Lippi Feast of Herod, detail of two girls at right. 
P-ato, Ducms, Cappella Maggiore (photo: Soprintendenza alle 
Gallerie) 
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16 Ghirlandaio, Two Girls. Darmstad 
Landesmuseum, 33 verso 
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18 Fra Filippo Lippi workshop, Two Girls. 


Florence, Uffizi, Gabinetto Disegni e 
Stampe 158F recto 
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19 Ghirlandaio workshop (?), Mourning Woman. London, 
British Museum, 1860-6-16-138 recto. By permission of the 
Trustees 


seated female figure based on the mourning woman at the 
head of the bier in the Death of Saint Stephen fresco at 
Prato (Figs. 19 and 20), and like Darmstadt 33 and Uffizi 
158F has on the other side a rapid sketch (in black chalk 
on pink-tinted paper) evidently of later date.?? Another 
sheet, last heard of in about 1928 in the collection of the 
Berlin dealer G. Nebehay, has on both sides figure studies 
of a Pesellinesque character; but they differ in technique 
and handling from drawings of the Lippi circle as much as 
they resemble those of Ghirlandaio’s, and should be 
associated with the latter workshop (Figs. 21 and 22).?! A 
third sheet, in the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, showing 
figures possibly used in the Sassetti Chapel frescoes and in 
the Narni Coronation of the Virgin, may also derive from 
Lippi workshop ‘’pattern’’-drawings, to judge from the 
types and the drapery style.? 

So far we have assembled a group of some eight or nine 
cross-hatched pen and ink drawings made in Ghirlan- 
daio’s workshop. Most of them are apprentice exercises in 


30 London, British Museum, 1860-6-16-138; see Popham and Pouncey, 1, 
91, No. 151, and n, pl. cxLu (as "after Filippo Lippi’), and Degenhart and 
Schmitt, 1, 2, 553, No. 543, and fig. 787, and 1, 4, pl. 369c (as 
Domenico”). According to Popham and Pouncey, the recto is close in 
date to the execution of the fresco, dated 1460. The cross-hatching 
technique is certainly less sophisticated than in the other drawings here 
associated with Ghirlandaio’s workshop: could the British Museum sheet 
be an example of Ghirlandaio's own copy-drawing during his appren- 
ticeship? Another drawing related to the same figure in Lippi's fresco 
(Uffizi 124F; Berenson, it, No. 969E, as Granacci) was recently published 
by G. Dalli Regoli as Lippi's preparatory study, "Appunti e verifiche 
(Filippo Lippi, Fra’Bartolomeo),” Critica d'arte, n.s. xvi, 104, 1969, 43- 
52. The British Museum sheet does not copy this sketch, or (I think) the 





20 Fra Filippo Lippi, Death of Saint Stephen, detail of mourning 
woman. Prato, Duomo, Cappella Maggiore 


the workshop technique, copying earlier drawings either 
by Ghirlandaio himself or by members of Lippi's bottega, 
which were part of the stock of Ghirlandaio's workshop 
portfolio. They ultimately derive from drawings made af- 
ter, or perhaps in preparation for, paintings produced by 
Lippi's workshop. The drawings show precisely the range 
of quality (from Michelangelo's Albertina sheet to the 
weak. hasty drawing in the British Museum, Fig. 19) that 
might be expected of apprentices gaining experience by 
copying drawings "from the hands of good masters." 
Several sheets have on the other side brief, confident 
sketches which appear to be preparatory drawings rather 
than copies by apprentices, indicating that the sheets were 
part of the common property of the workshop, and might 
be reused for different purposes. It seems reasonable to 
propose that a collection of Lippi workshop drawings had 
been added to the Ghirlandaio portfolio of "pattern - 
drawings, and were used both by the master in the 
preparation of finished paintings and by his apprentices in 


fresco: an intermediary Lippi workshop "pattern" -drawing may be 
postulated. 


31 Berenson, 11, No. 1387E (as School of Lippi); Degenhart and Schmitt, 1, 
2. 555, No. 549, and 1, 4, pls. 371a-b (as Pesellino follower). The verso 
of the Nebehay sheet could be a variant copy of one figure on the verso 
of the Crassi sheet, or some other "pattern" derived from the much- 
copied figure in Lippi's S. Ambrogio predella panel. 

3 See Le Dessin italien dans les collections hollandaises, Paris, Rotter- 
dam, Haarlem, 1962, 36, No. 37, and (recto only) pl. xxx, and 
Rijksmuseum te Amsterdam. Verslag van de Hoofddirecteur over ket jaar 
1954, The Hague, 1955, 37, and (verso only) pl. opposite 34. This draw- 
ing has a less formal quality than the others discussed here, and may be a 
preparatory drawing rather than a "pattern" "-drawing. 





their training. Alternatively, Chirlandaio made a group of 
“patern” -dravimgs, ater used as exemplars by his appren- 
tices, while himsef ar apprentice in Filippo Lippi's work- 
shop using Lori workshop "pattern"-drawings as his 
exemplars. Eitaer wey, the closeness of these drawings 
in all but techrigae te motifs used in paintings and draw- 
ings stemming from Lippi's workshop shows the younger 
pain ers keea interest in the work of his great 
predecessor. 


III 

I believe that the alsernative hypothesis offered above is 
the li<elier one ‘athowgh they are not mutually exclusive), 
and that the reaticnsnip between Filippo Lippi and 
Domenico Ghrlkndao was probably more than one 
merey of similaity of temperament and interests. A 
garzone namel Domenico is documented in Filippo 
Lippi s Prato bottega in 1459-1460 when Lippi was com- 
pletirg the Trinity Akarpiece for the church of the Com- 
pagna della SS. Tririté in Pistoia (now in the National 
Gallery in Lancon} a painting left unfinished on 


33 Thetwo referencs-were published by P. Bacci, Documenti e commenti 

per la storia dell'aste. Florence, 1944, 142-43: 

July, M59, "Ann cato, per la soprascritta (i.e. M. Jacopo di 
Bartho 5meo arziprete), a fra Filippo portò Domenicho suo 
disce 20 o.. ... flot.&.1" 

July 25, 1460 “A -rze Filippo dipintore a di 26 di luglio e per lui a 
Domericæsuo ;harzone per sua lettera, che così dovessi 
dare. .. lib.-,sol.12,den.-” 
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21 Ghirlandaio workshop, Kneeling Monk 
("Nebehay sheet," recto). 


22 "Nebehay sheet,” verso 


Pesellino’s death in 1457.33 The possibility that this 
garzone was the young Domenico Ghirlandaio deserves 
serious consideration in the light of the evidence offered 
by the drawings discussed above. Apparently for no other 
reason than that he is a named member of Lippi's 
workshop, around which name drawings attributable to a 
single hand could for convenience be grouped, Degenhart 
and Schmitt attributed to “Domenico” the British 
Museum sheet (Fig. 19) and Uffizi 158F recto (Fig. 18), 
along with a number of Lippi workshop drawings.?* This 
group seems heterogeneous; but this heterogeneity itself 
indicates the problems of assessing the status of particular 
drawings in the chain of workshop copying that links 
Ghirlandaio with Filippo Lippi. 

An identification of Ghirlandaio with a documented 
garzone in Lippi's workshop in 1459-1460 may appear to 
fly in the face of the conventional interpretations of the 
evidence on Ghirlandaio's youth and early career. 
Tommaso Ghirlandaio’s catasto return of 1480 states that 
Domenico was then thirty-one, which would mean that he 
was ten in 1459, the date of the first documentary record 


Both documents are in the archive of the Compagnia della SS. Trinita, 
Pistoia; the first was earlier published by Bacci in "La ‘Trinità’ del 
Pesellino della National Gallery di Londra (nuovi documenti)," Rivista 
d'arte, 11, 1904, 160-177, on 173. 


*4 Degenhart and Schmitt, 1, 2, 548-554, Nos. 538-545, and 1, 4, pls. 368- 
370, including (Nos. 538 -39, Uffizi 379E and Frankfurt 5585) two 
copies after the London Trinity clearly by the same hand as Uffizi 158F. 
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of "Domenico.'?5 There seems to have been no strict rule 
about the age at which apprenticeship started. Procacci 
recently suggested that ‘’... il fanciullo cominciava il suo 
tirocinio in genere in età fra gli otto e i dodici anni ;*e if 
so, it is feasible that the ten- or eleven-year old Ghirlandaio 
could have been Lippi's discepolo in 1459 and his garzone 
in 1460. Presumably independent at least by the time of 
the Ognissanti frescoes for the Vespucci, generally dated 
ca. 1472-73, Ghirlandaio could well have spent the entire 
seventh decade of the quattrocento in apprenticeship.*” 
But Vasari states that Ghirlandaio was trained in 
Baldovinetti's workshop: “Insegnò Alesso il magisterio 
de’musaici a Domenico Ghirlandaio”; and again à propos 
the portraits in Joachim Rejected from the Temple, in the 
Tornabuoni Chapel, "l'uno de’quali, cioè quello che è 
vecchio e raso e in cappuccio rosso, e Alesso Baldovinetti, 
maestro di Domenico nella pittura e nel musaico. ... 38 
However, both references are in parentheses: neither is as 
confidently made as is usual in Vasari's discussion of paint- 
ers’ workshop origins. Vasari seems to have been uncer- 
tain of the accuracy of the tradition he records, which was 
probably that current in the Baldovinetti family at least 
since early in the cinquecento, when it was recorded in the 
1513 Memorie of Francesco di Giovanni di Guido 
Baldovinetti.9 Writing of the life and work of Alesso, 
Francesco states that ‘‘djpinse indjmolti altrj luoghj ealsuo 
tenpo no(n) cjera ilmegl(i)o maestro edjmusaicho no(n) 
cjera aluj chelluj chello sapessj fare efecje assaj djscjepolj 
eq(u)ello delghrillandaja peruno cheffu siperfetto maestro 
fusuo discjepolo." However, Francesco Baldovinetti's 
Memorie is an unreliable source: other items of informa- 
tion that he records about Alesso's works are either wrong 
(the attribution to Alesso of Domenico Veneziano's signed 


35 The catasto return was published by J. Mesnil, “Portata al catasto del 
padre e dell'avo del Ghirlandaio,” Rivista d'arte, 1v, 1906, 64-69. As of- 
ten in catasto records, there are contradictions in the ages stated for 
Domenico and for Davide Ghirlandaio. Their grandfather Currado di 
Doffo Bighordi gave Domenico's age as nine in 1457 and twenty in 1470: 
in the latter case, there may have been good reason to underestimate his 
age and to list him as still a minor. It may therefore be preferable to ac- 
cept 1448 rather than 1449 as the year of Domenico's birth. In 1457 
Davide was recorded as six years old, in 1470 as seventeen (doubtless 
depressed because Domenico was underestimated at twenty), and in 1480 
still only twenty. These disparities vividly illustrate the difficulties of in- 
terpretation of catasto documents, recently discussed by U. Procacci, 
"L'uso dei documenti negli studi di storia dell'arte e le vicende politiche 
ed economiche in Firenze durante il primo quattrocento nel loro rapporto 
con gli artisti," Donatello e il suo tempo: Atti dell’ VIII convegno inter- 
nazionale di studi sul Rinascimento, Florence, 1968, 11-39, esp. 18-20. 


36 See U. Procacci, "Disegni per esercitazione degli allievi e disegni 
preparatori per le opera d'arte nella testimonianza del Cennini," Studies 
in Late Medieval and Renaissance Painting in Honor of Millard Meiss, 
ed. I. Lavin and J. Plummer, New York, 1977, 352-367, on 364. 


37 According to Procacci's interpretation, Cennini's training program re- 
quires the apprentice to be with his master for 12 or 13 years. The 
statutes of the Arte de'Medici e Speziali state that an apprentice should 
work with his master for at least three years at his own expense, followed 
be at least six more at his master's expense (see R. Ciasca, ed., Statuti 
dell'arte de'medici e speziali, Florence, 1922, 81. For discussion of the 


Carresecchi Tabernacle and of Botticelli’s Uffizi 
Adoration) or improbable (the attribution of cloister 
frescoes at S. Benedetto “fuori dj firenze," and of a Christ 
at the Column in the S. Croce cloister, both given by 
Vasari to Andrea dal Castagno).4? It may be that, just as he 
wished to identify a figure in the Gianfigliazzi Chapel 
frescoes in S. Trinita as his grandfather Guido, Francesco 
Baldovinetti made both attributions and the statement 
about Ghirlandaio’s discipleship to add to the honor and 
glory of the family name. 

But even if the Baldovinetti tradition is accurate, 
Ghirlandaio’s apprenticeships with Alesso and with Lippi 
are not mutually exclusive. At ten or eleven years old, 
Ghirlandaio could have been Lippi's documented garzone 
in the Prato workshop in 1459-1460, and could have 
transferred his tutelage to Baldovinetti perhaps when 
Lippi left Tuscany to establish his last workshop at 
Spoleto in 1467. Rosenauer recently pointed out again the 
relationship between Ghirlandaio's early style (as 
represented by the Cercina fresco of Saint Barbara Be- 
tween Saints Jerome and Anthony Abbot and the Vespucci 
Madonna della Misericordia) and intarsia design, probably 
resulting in particular from an experience of Baldovinetti's 
workshop and Alesso's collaboration with Giuliano da 
Maieno and Maso Finiguerra in the work on the intarsie 
in the Old Sacristy of the Duomo in 1463-65.*! But in 1933, 
in an extensive discussion of Ghirlandaio's youtn, Rag- 
ghianti emphasized the Lippesque qualities of his early 
work, extrapolating from Venturi's intuition that “è pos- 
sibile che qualche scolaro di Fra' Filippo Lippi, Don 
Diamante forse, educasse in lui quel senso di misura, quel 
garbo della forma, quella dolcezza coloristica. ...'.'€ 

Ragghianti attributed to the young Ghirlandaio the 


Vespucci frescoes, see now Rosenauer, 60-63; and further, G. de Fran- 
covick, “David Ghirlandaio-1", Dedalo, x1, 1930, 65-88, on 68-74. 


36 Respectively, Vasari-Milanesi, 1, 587, and 111, 263. 


» See H. Horne, “A Newly Discovered ‘Libro di Ricordi’ of Alesso 
Baldovinetti," Burlington Magazine, 11, 1903, Appendix, 377-390, Doc. 
xv (cn 385-86), and C. von Fabriczy, "Mitteilungen über neue 
Forschungen: Aus dem Gedenkenbuch Francesco Baldovinettis, 
Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, xxvi, 1905, 539-544. This text was 
known to G. Richa in the mid-18th century, Notizie istoriche delle chiese 
fiorentine, in, Florence, 1755, 177, but apparently not to Vasari, who 
does not use the information about Baldovinetti family portraits in the 
Gianf gliazzi Chapel frescoes in S. Trinita. 


40 Vasari-Milanesi, 11, 672-73. The S. Croce cloister fresco was praised by 
Vasar. thus: “s'ella non fusse stata graffiata e guasta ... sarebbe certo 
bellissima tra tutte le cose d'Andrea. ... 


41 Rosenauer, 64-65. On the Duomo intarsie, see further R. W. Kennedy, 
Alesse Baldovinetti, New Haven, 1938, 113-120, and 157-162 for 
Ghirlendaio’s relationship with Baldovinetti, where it is noted that 
Domenico “probably learned his trade as a painter from some other artist 
than 3aldovinetti." 


42 A. Venturi, Storia dell'arte italiana, vu, Milan, 1911, 1, 718; and 
Ragghianti, 342. On 174, Ragghianti says of the Ognissanti Madonna 
della Misericordia: in questo affresco, specialmente nelle figure virili «+; 
il Ghirlandaio si mostra come uno che abbia imparato ad affrescare dal 
Lippi... 


23 "Maestro di Benabb5,’ Visitation, 
detail. Lucca, S. Framceseo, Pagnini 


Chapel 


24 "Maestro:di BeæbbD 
Presentation of the Virgm, detail. Lucca, 
5. Francesco, Pagnmi Chapel 


frescees of the L je o; the Virgin in the Pagnini Chapel of 
5. Francesco, Lucca, which on external evidence were 
probably painted in the 1460's. Noting the Lippesque 
characteristics æpecaly of the figures, Ragghianti 
suggested that ". . nel'affresco lucchese la dipendenza dai 
modelli ha poco carattere di scelta, ed è piu im- 
mediatamente sussidaria e servile.'/43 The Pagnini Chapel 
frescees have, however, recently been convincingly 
associated with the wor« of a local Lucchese painter, the 
“maestro di Benabbic.”’ so-named after a triptych, in the 
parish church of Benabbio near Lucca, of which the Lip- 
pesque qualities are "-egolati sui primi esiti ghirlan- 
daieschi. ...‘*4 It seems very probable that the maestro di 
Benabbio" had sccess to a "pattern -drawing closely 
similar to the Grassi sheet, for precisely those two groups 
shown on that sheet appear also in the Pagnini Chapel 
frescoes. Withou: knowing this evidence for the existence 
of intermediary dawiags, Ragghianti had already observed 
that in the Visitation (Fig. 23) “le due coppie che for- 
mano l'insieme cel gruppo non sono che variazioni dai 
opere lippesche. Le denzelle assistenti, non solo nel mosso 
insieme di profili che È compone, nelle vesti e nelle accon- 
ciature, trovano um riscontro ad es. nella predella della Pala 
della Galleria Cor-muaa e di Prato, rappresentante la Cir- 
concisione. ... ‘4 By his, he clearly meant the group of 
figures at the right-hand side of the Prato Presentation, 
associated with the recto of the Grassi sheet (Fig. 14). The 
verso of that shest (Fg. 6) reflects the “pattern” for the 
group of figures at the bottom of the steps in the Pagnini 
Chapel Presentatwn cf “he Virgin (Fig. 24), a "pattern" 
much used (as we have seen) in Ghirlandaio’s mature 
works. it is even mossible that the Grassi sheet itself might 


# Ragghianti, 352; ard forthe dating, 343. 


* M. Ferretti, “Percorso Lucchese,” Annali della scuola normale 
superiore di Pisa, ser. a1, v, 3-4, 1975, 1033-1065, esp. 1034 and n. 3. 
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have been the Ghirlandaio portfolio "pattern" "-drawing by 
which these motifs were transferred into the Pagnini 
Chapel frescoes; but to judge by the graphic style it is 
probably the work of an apprentice in Ghirlandaio’s 
workshop later in the century (and conceivably, as Grassi 
would wish, the young Michelangelo himself), copying an 
earlier sheet (or sheets) by his master. 

Degenhart and Schmitt attributed to their "Domenico," 
here identified as the young Ghirlandaio, a number of 
paintings from the later Lippi workshop at Prato.4¢ These 
include the (destroyed) Berlin Madonna della 
Misericordia, the frontal to the altar in SS. Trinità, Pistoia, 
for which the Pesellino-Lippi Trinity was the altarpiece, 
and the collaboration with Fra Diamante in the Louvre 
Nativity (of which the Prato Presentation is one of the 
predella panels) which Ragghianti gave to the young 
Ghirlandaio alone. Further study of this group of works 
might reveal more clearly the role of workshop drawings 
and drawing practice in the transmission of motifs within 
the Lippi workshop, and between the Lippi and Ghirlan- 
daio botteghe. Neither Ragghianti nor Rosenauer con- 
siders drawings in their studies on Ghirlandaio's early 
years; but it appears that drawings can provide clues 
about his artistic origins. If the functions of drawings in 
late quattrocento workshop practice were more exten- 
sively investigated and better understood, similar 
problems concerning the apprenticeship and artistic 
sources of other painters might be nearer solution. 


Birkbeck College, University of London 
London WCI, England 


45 Ragghianti, 357. 


** Degenhart and Schmitt, 1, 2, 548-550; and for his attribution of the 
Louvre Nativity, see Ragghianti, 364-371. 
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Filippino Lippi’s Carafa “Annunciation”: Theology, Artistic 


Conventions, and Patronage 


Gail L. Geiger 


On March 25, 1493, Pope Alexander VI (1492-1503) 
celebrated the Feast of the Annunciation at the Dominican 
Priory of S. Maria sopra Minerva in Rome.’ According to 
Johannes Burchard, the Pope prayed from a faldstool at 
the high altar, then took off his pluvial and miter, put his 
hood and stole back on, and went to the new chapel of the 
Annunciate belonging to the Cardinal of Naples, Oliviero 
Carafa (1430-1511). 

The Pope’s visit to the “new” chapel painted by the 
Florentine Filippino Lippi (1457/58-1504)? documents an 
early notice of the decorations.* Although the chapel is 


1 Unnoticed in the literature is a remark by Johannes Burchard for March 
25, 1493 that Pope Alexander VI celebrated Mass in S. Maria sopra 
Minerva and visited the “new” Carafa Chapel: “Quo facto, pontifex 
fecit orationem in faldistorio ante altare; deinde, deposito pluviale et 
mitra, reasumpto capucino sub stola, venit ad capellam novam Annun- 
ciate per r.d. cardinalem Neapolitanum factum.” Iohannes Burchardus, 
Liber Notarum, ed. Enrico Celani, in Ludovico Antonio Muratori, Rerum 
Italicarum Scriptores, Citta di Castello, 1900f., xxxu, Pt. 1, 1-11. 


2 On October 28 or 29, 1486, Cardinal Oliviero Carafa paid for property 
to amplify his chapel, presumably not long after acquiring it. Archivio di 
Stato, Rome, Notari Capitolini, 499, fols. 21v-22r, Notary Andreas di 
Carusiis, referred to by Bertelli, 115 and n. 4. The document is sum- 
marized in an index to the now lost archives at S. Maria sopra Minerva, 
Campione, o sia generale Descrizione di tutte le Scritture spettanti al 
Venerabile Convento di S. Maria sopra Minerva di Roma, compiled by 
Giacomo Reginaldo Quadri, 1757, Ms, Minerva Archive, 1, 152-53. 


3 Filippino painted the Carafa Chapel, his first large-scale fresco commis- 
sion and only Roman work, between 1488 and 1493. By 1488 he had es- 


dedicated to both the Virgin Annunciate and Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Burchard's reference to the Cardinal's 
chapel as that of the Annunciate may reflect the attention 
giver by the papal master of ceremonies not only to the 
Feastday protocol but also to the dominant painting in the 
chapel decorations. For the Pope would have found the 
chapel’s frescoes organized around an altarpiece that 
depicts the Annunciation’s sacred theme (Fig. 1). 

The painting shows the Archangel Gabriel’s arrival 
before the Virgin, his pale blue, green, and cream-colored 
robes swirling about his body as his wings settle him into 


tablished his reputation in Florence, as the Sforza agent report shows. 
See Scharf, Doc. xxv, 102. The frescoes were restored in 1961 by the 
Istituto di Restauro, Rome, and published by C. Bertelli, "Il restauro 
della Cappella Carafa in S. Maria sopra Minerva a Roma," Bollettino del- 
l'Istituto Centrale del Restauro, 145-195. 


1 The terminus date for Filippino’s Chapel decorations is disputed. 
Burchard’s reference to the “new” Chapel on March 25, 1493 may in- 
dicate the recent completion of the decorations. The Pope visited the 
Chapel again on May 19, 1493 and issued a Bull granting indu.gences to 
worshippers there. The Bull was inscribed on a plaque inserted in the 
right wall of the Chapel on June 14, 1493. Bertelli has interpreted the Bull 
to mean that the Pope celebrated the Feast of the Virgin’s Nativity at the 
Chapel in September of 1492 and he thus concludes that the decorations 
were finished at that time. Bertelli, 116 and n. 9. The Pope's presence 
alone does not necessarily mean that Filippino's work was finished either 
in September, 1492 or March, 1493. Burchard's diary is incoraplete for 
these months. For the text of the Bull, see Bullarium Ordinis Fratrum 
Praed:catorum, ed. T. Ripoll and A. Bremond, 8 vols., Rome, 1729-1740, 
in, 99. 
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1 Filippino Lipp. The 
Annunciation. Rome, 
5. Maria sopra Miperva 
Carafa Chape 

(photo: G.F.N.) 


the room. His youth*ul face profiled against a darkened 
hallway, arms >rsssec against his chest, Gabriel looks up 
towards Mary and tzhtly hclds a lily stalk with three 
blossoms. Shafite of miraculous light blended with the 
natural light from a nearby window surround the Holy 


° Saint Antoninus © Flor-nce wrote that Gabriel's robe ought to be 
white, not red. Artorinus Pt rv, Title 15, chap. 9, sec. m1 (A-B, 968). 
Filippino uses ligh cxors tor Gabriel's robes in the Carafa fresco rather 
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Dove and illuminate the Archangel. He interrupts the 
Virgin who turns slightly from her reading among a pile of 
books, one knee supported by the pillow on her chair. 
Although Mary remains solemn and erect, Filippino soft- 
ens any severity by giving her a long graceful neck and 


than the red found in his S. Gimignano Annunciation or the red, as will 
be seen, in Fra Filippo Lippi's version of 1452. 
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delicate features, with wide lowered eyelids set above high, 
full cheeks, a thin nose turned down slightly, and round- 
ed, closed lips above a small pointed chin. She wears her 
hair partially caught up on either side of her head in 
twisted loops, the rest falling loose over a simple red dress 
which she drapes with a blue robe lined in green.* Sur- 
prisingly, the Virgin, in her slightly turned position, faces 
Cardinal Carafa, who kneels reverently before her, his 
gaze directed toward the Archangel. The profile of the 
Cardinal's lean, bony face, with its sharp long nose, deep 
sunken eyes, and thin mouth, looks stark against the 
shadows of the room’s interior.” Just behind Carafa stands 
his sponsor, Saint Thomas Aquinas, who supportively 
touches the Cardinal’s shoulder as if about to make a 
presentation. The Virgin, Carafa, and Saint Thomas oc- 
cupy a platform that covers the right two thirds of the 
foreground and ends behind the group in an alcove with a 
bookshelf and a curtain tied to the right. A decorated pier, 
behind and to the left of the Virgin, supports an arch 
which spans the end of a barrel-vaulted hallway running 
perpendicular to the foreground plane. Within this 
setting, Filippino's four large figures dominate the com- 
position. 

For the Pope, the altarpiece must have seemed unusual, 
however impressive, since the integration of Cardinal 
Carafa’s portrait into the Annunciation makes the 
painting a rare version of the theme. Filippino's reasons 
for executing his commission in this manner are complex, 
but among the relevant aspects to be considered here are 
the theological meaning of the Annunciation and its ar- 
tistic conventions, the incidence of contemporary por- 
traiture added to religious paintings in both Northern 
practice and Southern theory, and Dominican meditation 
imagery. Of no less importance for a full understanding of 
the painting is the significance of Cardinal Carafa to Filip- 
pino in the intention and achievement of this late 
fifteenth-century Roman commission. 


1. Theological Background 

The Carafa Annunciation depicts not only the Incarna- 
tion of Christ, but also the related role of Mary as [nter- 
cessor in man's quest for salvation. In order to clarify the 
connection between the visual and theological interpreta- 
tion of the Annunciation in the later quattrocento, the 


e Also Saint Antoninus commented on the Virgin's beauty as based on 
her perfectly balanced humors, which determined her medium height, 
her red and white complexion, and her hair color. Antoninus tv. 15. 11.1 
(Df., 982f.). For the Virgins Perugino-like hair style, see B. Berenson, 
Three Essays in Method, Oxford, 1927, 75-86, esp. 77-78. 


7 Filippino's portrait would appear to be an excellent likeness of Carafa, 
confirmed by both the artist's reputation for portraiture and a later image 
of Carafa in marble by T. Malvito in the succorpo at the Cathedral of 
Naples. See F. Strazzullo, "La Cappella Carafa del Duomo di Napoli in 
un poemetto del primo cinquecento,” Napoli nobilissima, v, fasc. 1, 1966, 
19-31, fig. 14 and Anderson photo 25200. De Maio's identification of 
Carafa in Raphael's Disputa is more problematic. See Romeo de Maio, 
“Savonarola, Oliviero Carafa, Tommaso de Vio e la Disputa di Raf- 


basic tenets of the doctrine must be reviewed briefly. 

The Annunciation as described in the Gospel according 
to Saint Luke was the source most often used by 
theologians, discussed by commentators, and adapted by 
artists. In the Summa Theologica,’ Saint Thomas 
enumerates the major theological points found in the 
Gospel and says that the Annunciation had a “three-fold 
purpose.” First, Gabriel's salutation to Mary was intended 
to “draw her attention to the consideration of a matter of 
such moment," and included the important passages 
about the Virgin's "worthiness of the conception" of 
Christ. Secondly, Gabriel gave her "instruction" and in- 
formation about the "mystery of the Incarnation." 
Finally, he had to obtain the Virgin's "consent" that she 
was willing to participate in the Incarnation. Although 
these three purposes remained fundamental for the inter- 
pretation of the Annunciation, by the fifteenth century 
emphasis had begun to change so that priority was given 
to physical descriptions of the Virgin and her role as man's 
Mediator for Divine Grace. 

Major works on Mariological doctrine were written by 
two quattrocento Tuscan theologians, 5an Bernardino of 
Siena (1380-1444) and Saint Antoninus of Florence (1389- 
1459)? both of whom articulated many of the ideas 
current in the popular imagination and shared by Italian 
artists. San Bernardino's sermon on the Annunciation 
given during 1427 in the Campo at Siena exemplifies these 
ideas He began with the standard account in the Gospel of 
Saint Luke, referring to the stages of the Annunciation as 
“worders.”” Then, instead of giving instruction on the 
mystery of the Incarnation, as one might expect, San Ber- 
nardino chose rather to develop the commendation of the 
Virgia, a customary opportunity to extol her virtues. 
Significantly, his third wonder was not the Virgin's con- 
sent to participate in the Incarnation, but the Archangel's 
request for her mediation for Divine Grace: Sancta Maria, 
ora pro nobis. San Bernardino, presupposing her consent 
to participate in the Incarnation, calls her the “tabernacle” 
of Christ.1? When Mary acceded to Gabriel's request, she 
became an integral part of the doctrine of Christ's sacrifice 
for the redemption of mortal sin. 

The Virgin’s dual role as the instrument of the Incarna- 
tion and as Mediatrix is also explicit in Saint Antoninus's 
Summa Sacrae Theologiae, his major contribution to 


faello, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, xxxviu, 1968, 149-164. 


s Saint Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica 1.30.4. Question 30 treats 
“Of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin"; Article 4, ‘Whether the 
Annunciation Took Place in Becoming Order?" Also see Michael Baxan- 
dall, Painting and Experience in Fifteenth Century Italy, Oxford, 1974, 
49-56. 

° Le prediche volgari di San Bernardino da Siena dette nella piazza del 
Campc l'anno MCCCCXXVII, ed. Luciano Banchi, Siena, 1884, 11, ser- 
mon xxix, "Della Annunziazione della Vergine gloriosa Maria," 388- 
429; Antoninus IV. 15. 8. If. 


10 Le prediche (as in note 9), 391-92. 





Paclo Soldini attrib... Annunciation, 
Florence, S. Marco. Pseter 1, Inv. 560, 
fol. 250r (photo- Seprir tendenza alle 


Gallerie) 


4 Girolamo di Gowann da Camerino, Annunciation. Camerino, 
Pinacoteca (photo: G.F.N.) 


fifteenth-centu y Mariology. In the Summa Saint An- 
toninus emphasized that the Virgin's role as intercessor 
followed only upor her Assumption, although the 
theolegical premise for her role originated in the act of her 
acceptance at the Annunciation. This designated her as the 


ll Antoninus Iv. 1£ 19; iv. 15. 14. See also Dictionnaire de la théologie 
catholique, ed. A. *aeant, E. Mangenot, and E. Amann, Paris, 1927f., iv, 
2404. 


12 Gain: Antoninus 1sed the term allocuto[n]em in his analysis of the An- 
nuncietion in the Sospel Œ Saint Luke. See Antoninus 1v.15.8.11 (A-B, 
960). No specific c «mmecticn with the classical adlocutio seems intended, 
although its application woald be appropriate for Gabriel's greeting with 
his rignt arm raised. 
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Lat. 362, fol. 1r (photo: Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana) 


saint to whom all Christians seeking Divine Grace must 
apply.!! 


2. Artistic Conventions 

Despite the theological importance of the petition, 
Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis, fifteenth-century artists of 
the Annunciation seldom included it, since to have com- 
bined the dual theme effectively they would have been re- 
quired to join the Annunciation's active adlocutio motif'? 
with a static image of supplication. Furthermore, such a 
dual action would have forced the Virgin to recognize two 
separate "salutations" at the same time. Consequently, 
throughout the trecento and quattrocento in Italy, the An- 
nunciation most often contained only Gabriel's salutation 
to the Virgin. Artists chose to present human supplication 
for Divine Intercession as a separate theme with the image 
of a kneeling mortal whose patron saint presents him or 
her to the enthroned Virgin and Child. In rare instances, 
however, Annunciations included the supplication theme 
through the presence of mortal observers, though strict 
rules of decorum determined their appearance and 
segregated them from divine beings. Sometimes, especially 
during the fourteenth century, the scale of figures dis- 
tinguished the hierarchy, as an illumination from a 
trecento Psalter intended for the Dominicans at S. Maria 
Novella in Florence illustrates (Fig. 2).? When artists 
depicted mortals in full scale, they normally placed them 
discreetly outside the sacred precinct containing the 
Virgin. In Girolamo di Giovanni da Camerino's 
Annunciation, painted about mid-century, two donors are 
placed to the far left beneath an archway (Fig. 4),14 while 
in an Annunciation which serves as the frontispiece for 
Saint Jerome's Minor Works, executed about 1459, a car- 
dinal donor and saints larger than life-size kneel outside 


13 The Annunciation in Psalter 1, Inv. 560, fol. 260r, S. Marco, Florence, 
is attributed to Paolo Soldini. It is unusual since Gabriel is omitted. See 
Mirella Levi D'Ancona, Miniatura e miniatori a Firenze dal XIV al XVI 
secolo. Documenti per la storia della miniatura, Florence, 1962, 219. See 
also Ferdinando Rondoni, Guida del R. Museo Fiorentino di S. Marco, 
2nd ed., Florence, 1876, 64-66, who attributes the illumination to P. M. 
Michele Sertini della Casa. 


14 Berenson, 1, 193. See also Antonio Paolucci, “Per Girolamo di Giovanni 
da Camerino,” Paragone, xxi, 1970, 239, 23-41, esp. 30-31 and n. 11. 
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an architectural screen (Fig. 3).15 About 1466 Filippino's 
father, Fra Filippo Lippi, painted an Annunciation for 
Jacopo Bellucci who appears to the left of Gabriel and 
behind a parapet in the middle ground of the painting. 
The discussion thus far suggests that Filippino's own 
work departs from some of the traditional conventions 
used to represent the Annunciation. One significant 
departure from convention, however, prior to Filippino 
and surely known to him was another Annunciation by 
Fra Filippo, painted after 1452 for the Oratory of the 
Larioni at Pian di Ripoli near Florence (Fig. 5).17 

Fra Filippo represents Gabriel's traditional appearance 
to the Virgin from the left, accompanied by the Dove of 
the Holy Spirit. The Archangel kneels quietly and hands 
the Virgin a blooming lily stalk. She has risen from her 
prie-Dieu, stands at its edge and accepts the lilies, inclin- 
ing her head slightly and glancing down solemnly at 
Gabriel. Contrary to the usual conventions, Fra Filippo 
places the Virgin equidistant from Gabriel and the two 
kneeling donors at the far right. Moreover, the two men, 
without a sponsor, occupy the Virgin's sacred space since 
they kneel at a balustrade raised off the floor and connect- 
ed to the prie-Dieu. In this way Fra Filippo conveys the 
idea that they are within Mary's territory and therefore 
under her protection. 

Like his father, Filippino places the Virgin Annunciate 
equidistant from Gabriel and the patron in order to give 
equal emphasis to Mary's role both in the Incarnation and 
in Mediation for human attainment of Divine Grace. But 
unlike his father, Filippino integrates the double theme 
in his composition by creating greater psychological and 
spatial unity. First, while Fra Filippo's Virgin recognizes 
only Gabriel, the Carafa Virgin acknowledges both the 
Archangel's arrival and the patron's presence. She receives 
Gabriel's salutation by placing her left hand on her breast 
and by glancing sideways in his direction. Indeed, her 
gesture is so similar to that of another Virgin Annunciate 
by Fra Filippo, in the choir of Spoleto Cathedral,!8 that it 
might be considered simply as a further sign of the mod- 
esty she normally displayed at Gabriel's words. Unlike 
the Spoleto figure, however, the Virgin faces the Cardinal 


15 See Ms Vat. lat. 362, Saint Jerome, Minor Works, 1459, in Fifth Cen- 
tenary of the Vatican Library, 1475-1975, Vatican City, 1975, No. 33, p. 
16. For a discussion of the illumination and its relationship to Northern 
prototypes, see J. Ruysschaert, "Une Annonciation inspirée de Roger de 
la Pasture dans un manuscrit romain de 1459," in Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire de l'art offerts au Prof. J. Lavalleye, Louvain, 
1970, 249-258. I wish to thank Dr. Ursula Nilgen for bringing this il- 
lumination to my attention. 


té Marchini, fig. 156. 
7 [bid., fig. 39. 
18 [bid., fig. 171. 


19 For Fra Filippo's compositional use of the cut-step motif, see John 
White, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, London, 1959, chap. xu, 
170-188, esp. 176. 


20 The central, lower section of the Carafa altarpiece and the frame are 





5 Fra Filippo Lippi, Annunciation. Rome, Gallerie Nazionale 
(photo: G.F.N.) 


as ske turns her body away from the Archangel, and 
although her raised right hand may be considered a re- 
sponse to Gabriel, it more directly conveys a blessing upon 
the Chapel's patron. 

Secondly, both artists place the Virgin and donors on 
similar platforms that cut diagonally across the right 
foreground plane. Fra Filippo's platform device both sym- 
bolizes the close relationship between mortals and their 
divine advocate and balances the right foreground with 
the sharp recession on the left side.!? In both paintings the 
donors also appear in the right-hand corner and closest to 
the viewer's space.2° Notwithstanding the platform they 


patched, perhaps owing to the later insertion of a tabernacle for the Holy 
Sacrament. See Bertelli (as in note 3), 168-69. Usually 15tk-century 
tabernacles were inserted in the wall to the side of the altar. See Charles 
Rohault de Fleury, La Messe, 8 vols., Paris, 1883-89, 11, 77. Also see Hans 
Caspary, Das Sakraments-tabernakel in Italien bis zum Konzil von 
Trent, Gestalt, Ikonographie und Symbolik, kultische Funktion, Ph.D. 
diss., Ludwig-Maximilians Universitat, Munich, 1964. Following the 
Council of Trent, San Carlo Borromeo instructed that the tabernacle be 
movec onto the altar, preferably in a round or octagonal shape. See San 
Carlo Borromeo, Instructiones Fabricae et Supellectilis Ecclesiasticae, in 
Trattati d'arte del Cinquecento, ed. Paola Barocchi, 3 vols., Bari, 1962, 111, 
1-113, esp. 22-24. Whether the Carafa altar was cut for the placement of 
a tabe-nacle remains a question. Interestingly enough, the Confraternity 
of the Hely Sacrament at the Minerva was approved by Pope Paul III on 
November 30, 1539. See the Enciclopedia cattolica, Vatican City, 1v, 
1950, 263. 


share with the Virgim, Fra Filippo circumscribes his mor- 
tals’ access to the ho y event when he places them behind 
the balustrade By centrast, Filippino locates Carafa next 
to the Virgin’s chair directly confronting Gabriel, 
although ne reduces ‘he impact of Carafa's presence at the 
event when he irtrocuces the time-honored convention of 
a sponsoring saint,’ here Saint Thomas Aquinas, the 
second recipien: of the Chapel's dedication. Filippino 
thus seems to nave developed further the unusual qualities 
first seen in his father’s Annunciation of 1452. None- 
theless, cespite the inclusion of a sponsor, the intimate 
relationship that Filmpino establishes between his patron 
and the protagenist: cf the Annunciation is rare among 
fifteenth-century Italian treatments of this theme. Several 
related development: in artistic practice and theory as well 
as theology suggest further reasons for such initiative in 
the face ef artistic conventicn. 

Increasingly during the second half of the quattrocento 
in Italy artists incladed portraits of contemporaries in 
religious scenes. These appeared either as "participants" 
in tne rove of personages like Constantine the Great and 
Nicodemus or as straightforward portraits in contem- 
porary dress. In bath instances, the figures appeared full 
scale and enjoyed greater access to the divine image than 
previously. Both the growirg number of Netherlandish 
paintings in Italy and Albertis writings stimulated 
changes in the code of hieratic distinctions which Fra 
Filippo and Filippiro would have known. 

Northern painting permitted greater latitude in 
depicting contact between a donor and a holy person. For 
example, Jan van Ewck's Van der Paele Madonna shows a 
quality of “intimacy” in the relationship between the 
donor and the Virgin that is in decided contrast with the 
asseciation shown in Piero cella Francesca’s Brera Altar- 
piece executed for Federico da Montefeltro.2 In Van 
Eyck’s Rolin Madonna, furthermore, the Chancellor ap- 
pears not only without a sponsor, but full scale in the same 
chamber as the Virgin and Child, separated from them 
only by a prie-Diew *4 Fra Filippo's unusual placement of 
fulkscale, non-spoasored portrait figures in the same 


4 The sponsored donor portrait, long used in Italian funerary art, con- 
tinued to be popular in the 15th century. Carafa commissioned such an 
image for his father's tomb in S. Domenico, Naples, 1487. For a 
photograph of the tom» for Francesco Carafa, see Anderson photo 
25468. 


22 John Pope-Hennessy, The Portrait in the Renaissance, New York, 
196€, chapter vi, ‘Donc and Participant.” 


23 Erwin Panofsky, Earl; Netherlaudish Painting, 2 vols., Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953, 1, Z and n, pl. 121. 


24 Ilad.. n, pl. 1E. 
25 Ibid. 1, 249 and 373-7. 
?* Leon Battista Alberti, On Painting and On Sculpture: The Latin Texts 
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chamber with the Virgin may reflect Northern conven- 
tions that had filtered to the South. Moreover, the more 
intimate placement of contemporary figures with the 
Virgin demonstrates dramatically the donor's personal 
piety and claim to a privileged relationship to the divine. 
Thus, as Erwin Panofsky notes, the portrait draws the at- 
tention of the viewer directly into the scene,25 for we are 
aware not only of the timeless figures of divinity, but also 
of the painting's contemporaneity, furthering an interest 
in why the Virgin and the donor are so close. 

The probable influence of Northern particularity was 
enhanced in the South by Leon Battista Alberti's treatise 
On Painting written in 1435.26 Alberti suggests the specific 
ways that a painting can move the emotions of the observ- 
er, one of which is the inclusion of “the figure of some 
well-known person." Furthermore, he writes that 
"although others executed with greater skill may be con- 
spicious in the picture, the face that is known draws the 
eyes of all spectators. ...”27 Although Alberti does not 
identify the recognizable person as a donor, he establishes 
the theoretical basis for the subsequent use of such por- 
traits to psychological effect in Italian art. 

The artistic reflection of the theory and practice of 
meditation offers further insight into Filippino's inclusion 
of Carafa's portrait in the Annunciation. This imagery, 
concomitant with the movement of medieval spirituality, 
was important during the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century in several large fresco projects that were com- 
missioned by Dominicans in central Italy. 

Quattrocento authors long had an interest in eleventh- 
and twelfth-century spiritual and contemplative 
writings. These texts apparently touched a common 
chord among later theologians and humanists through 
what Giles Constable calls “an inward-looking and affec- 
tive piety based on a doctrine of contemplation stressing 
personal will, liberty and experience.» From an early 
date, artists reflected these writings?? when they combined 
within a single image purely didactic and devotional objec- 
tives as well as a third intention, the empathetic.:1 
Sometimes this imagery consisted of a single devotional 


of "De Pictura” and "De Statua," ed. and trans. Cecil Grayson, London, 
1972. 


27 Ibid., 101. 
28 Giles Constable, "Twelfth-Century Spirituality and the Late Middle 


Ages," Medieval and Renaissance Studies, Chapel Hill, N.C., 1971, 27- 
60, esp. 30-31 and nn. 18-20. 


29 [bid., 32. 
3 Otto Pacht, “The Illustrations of St. Anselm's Prayers and Medita- 


tions," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xix, 1956, 68- 
83. 


31 Sixten Ringbom, Icon to Narrative, the Rise of the Dramatic Close-up 
in Fifteenth Century Devotional Painting, Abd, 1956, 12. 
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image, an Andachtsbild, at other times a narrative, but in 
both instances, the imagery served as a ‘’pictorial aid to 
‘contemplative absorption.' ^22 

An important correlative of twelfth-century spirituality 
that continued into the fifteenth century was the use of 
books of meditation for systematic devotional practice.?? 
With or without illuminations, these meditative guides in- 
variably stimulated the devotee’s imagination because 
they encouraged him to visualize in his own mind the 
events described in the text. To this end the author of the 
Meditations on the Life of Christ gave instruction to a nun 
of the Poor Clares for whom he probably wrote this text.31 
Based on the tradition that Saint Cecilia read and meditated 
daily on the Gospels of Christ, the author recommended 
the same “studies of spiritual exercise" but he added, not 
"all things said and done by Him on which we may 
meditate are known to us in writing." Fully to profit from 
such meditation, one must joyfully “be present at the same 
things that it is related that Christ did and said.’’35 This ad- 
vice is relevant as well for the nun's contemplation of the 
Annunciation for she should "give heed to understand 
everything that was said and done, as though you had 
been present.’’36 

Several miniatures in early texts include a supplicating 
or meditating mortal before an enthroned or standing 
figure of Christ. One of the earliest examples is found in 
the twelfth-century illuminations for Saint Anselm's 
Prayers and Meditations;? but such "portraits" of the 
pious represented in deep devotion before images, par- 
ticularly of the Passion, also are found in fourteenth- and 


32 See Erwin Panofsky, '"'Imago Pietatis, Ein Beitrag zur 
Typengeschichte des ‘Schmerzensmanns’ und der ‘Maria Mediatrix, ” in 
Festschrift für Max J. Friedlander zum 60. Geburtstag, Leipzig, 1927, 
261-308, 264. For a specific discussion of the narrative, see Rudolf 
Berliner, "Bemerkungen zu einigen Darstellungen des 'Erlosers als 
Schmerzensmann,' " Das Münster, 1x, 1956, 97-117, 117, n. 13. The 
quotation is from Ringbom, 54. 


33 Constable (as in note 28), 47. 


34 The English translation is from Meditations on the Life of Christ, an il- 
lustrated manuscript of the 14th century, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Ms Ital. 115, trans. Isa Ragusa, ed. idem and Rosalie B. Green, Princeton, 
1961. For discussion of the original, central Italian manuscript, its dating, 
and importance, see Livario Oliger, "Le Meditationes Vitae Christi del 
Pseudo-Bonaventura," Studi francescani, N.S., vit, 1921, 143-183; vin, 
1922, 18-47. 


35 [bid., 4-5. 
36 [bid., 15. 
37 See Pacht (as in note 30), fig. 15a. 


38 Otto von Simson, “Uber die Bedeutung von Masaccios Trinitätsfresko 
in S. Maria Novella," Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, N.F., vir, 1966, 
119-59, fig. 9, for the Elisabeth-Psalter, Cividale, Museo Archeologico, 
and fig. 11 for the Petites Heures du Duc de Berry, Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 


fifteenth-century Psalters and Books of Hours.3 The at- 
tendant figures in fifteenth-century Annunciations are 
related to these images of meditation, but their lack of in- 
tegraton with the sacred characters reduces their em- 
pathetic quality. 

Although in the earliest years the Dominican Order 
allowed only a limited use of images as an aid to medita- 
tion,?? by the end of the first quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury Dominicans appear to have developed greater in- 
terest in the use of visual images. Otto von Simson has in- 
terpreted Masaccio's Trinity as an early quattrocento por- 
trayal of the meditative tradition inspired by the 
Dominicans at S. Maria Novella in Florence.4¢ The 
developments toward the middle of the century at the 
Dominican Priories of S. Marco in Florence and S. Maria 
sopra Minerva in Rome hold greater significance for an 
understanding of the background of Filippino’s Carafa 
Annunciation. 

During the 1440's in Florence, Fra Angelico executed 
two types of paintings inspired by meditative intentions. 
The first depicted a single figure absorbed in the contem- 
plation of Christ's Passion, such as the fresco of Saint 
Domiric Before the Cross in S. Marco or the Fogg 
Museum's Crucifixion with the Virgin and Saint John, 
which includes the adoring figure of the Dominican car- 
dinal Juan de Torquemada.^ A limited narrative depicting 
events from Christ's life forms the second type, exem- 
plified by the scenes that Fra Angelico and his assistants 
painted on the cell walls of S. Marco about 1423. Each 
fresco includes a Dominican saint meditating upon the 


39 Early sources encouraged Dominican friars simply to contemplate a 
crucifix in their cells. See Von Simson (as in note 38), 144-45, who quotes 
the Vitae Fratrum Fratris Gerardi de Fracheto O.P., av, “De Fervore 
Fratrum Primitivorum,' in Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum 
Historica, ed. B. M. Reichert, Rome-Stuttgart, 1897, 149. Lack of visual 
imagery remarked upon in the sources may indicate the tendency of 
Dominican spirituality to emphasize contemplation o! abstrect truths. 
See W. A. Hinnebusch, O.P., Dominican Spirituality, Washing:on, D.C., 
1965. Giovanni Dominici discusses the visual arts only-for children. See 
his Regola del governo di cura familiare (1400-1405), ed. D. Salvi, 
Florence. 1860, Pt. iv, 131. See also E. Battisti, Cimabue, University Park, 
Pa., 1967, 13-14 and nn. 


40 Von Simson (as in note 38) calls the whole fresco a scene of med:tation, 
150. Ursula Schlegel considers it a vision on the part of the two donors 
represented, "Observations on Masaccio's Trinity Fresco in S. Maria 
Novella,’ Art Bulletin, xLv, 19-33, esp. 30. 


41 Torquemada was the only Dominican cardinal at the time. See 
Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi, ed. Konrad Eubel, 8 vols., Regensberg, 
1913f., n, 1-10. See also Pope-Hennessy, pls. 66 and 141; M. Noel Valois, 
"Fra Angelico et le Cardinal Jean de Torquemada,” Société Nationale des 
Antiquaires de France, Centénaire Recueil de Mémoires, Paris, 1904, 1- 
10. 


sacred event and thus provides an intermediary spiritually 
to ad the occapant of the cell.42 For example, Saint Peter 
Martyr attencs the Annuncietion, and though he appears 
in fall scale, ke still conforms to the rules of hierarchical 
distinctions by remaining outside the portico (Fig. 6). 
Througheut he other scenes, however, the saints are 
placed nearer the holy figures. In Christ Carrying the 
Cross with ta» Virgin ard Seint Dominic, Saint Dominic 
stands clese to Christ. +. 

In Rome, Cardinal Torquemada commissioned a series 
of frescoes ‘cr the cloister of S. Maria sopra Minerva 
sometime beficre 1468. Leandro Alberti's early descriptions 
tell us that tre Érescoes portrayed scenes and explicative 
epigrams simi ar to those in the Cardinal’s Meditations of 
1467, the first llustrated book printed in Italy.44 The 
frescoes have »een destroyed, but the thirty-four woodcuts 
remain to indzate the themes: the Creation of the World, 
the creation cf Adam, the Temptation and Life of Christ. 
Among these only one woodcut includes a meditating 
figure, a Dorvrizan cardinal kneeling before Saint Sixtus, 
the patron saint of the church for which Torquemada was 
titular Cardinal (Fig. 7). 

The preseneewf these Florentine and Roman frescoes in 
Dominican priaries closely associated with Saint An- 
toninus and Cardinal Torquemada, the most famous 
Dominican ta-alogians of their day, must reflect common 
inte-est m meditation imagery even though we lack 
specific “progæms” from either one. Fra Angelico's 
residence at both priories during the 1440's as well as the 
type of frese@ ne was creating lends additional support for 
the hypothes:s that his work reflects these common 
inte-ests. 

Cardinal Cara: a would, of course, have been well aware 
of these mid-century Dominican decorations, since he 
shared many of Cardinal Torquemada's beliefs and in- 
terests. The most important of these were the Spanish 
Cardimal’s im=stence on papal supremacy, his establish- 


4 Close selasionet ps between saints and Christ appear in earlier works 
such «s the Crucfxion by the school of Giotto in the Lower Church of S. 
Francesco, Assisi, and in Taddeo Gaddi's Tree of Life, ca. 1340-1350, in 
S. Crece, Florence See Alastair Smar:, The Assisi Problem and the Art of 
Giotte, Oxferd, 1971, pl. 36b, and John White, Art and Architecture 
in Ita y: 1250-1400, 3altimore, 1966 fig. 121. 


43 Pope-Hennessv 154 and fig. xxiii. 


44 Johannes de "wr-ecremata Meditationes (facs. of 1467 ed. in 
Stadt»ibliothek Marenberg), ed. Heinz Zernbauer, Wiesbaden, 1968. For 
Torquemada s Meditctions and their relationship to the cloister, see Luigi 
de Gregori, Del Hos-ro della Minerva e del primo libro con figure stam- 
pato m Italie, Florence, 1927, 13ff. The frescoes have been attributed to 
Fra Angelico by =efano Orlandi, Beato Angelico, Florence, 1964, 128f: 
to Mdozzo ca Fara by A. Schmarsow. Melozzo da Forli, Berlin, 1886, 58; 
and te Antoniazza Romano by J. J. Berthier, L'Eglise de la Minerve a 
Rome Rome, 1919, 20f. Thus their uncertain date varies from the late 
1440'5 to .46&. Leandro Alberti, De Viris lllustribus Ordinis 
Praed catorum, Ex ogna, 1517, Bk. 111. 83, describes the cloister frescoes: 
"Sicdue] primam aedium impluviu[m] praelibati Templi (quod 
claustum vocar: a fundamentis erexit, et exornavit picturis quibus 
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ment of the Confraternity of the Annunciation, his artistic 
patronage, and his foundation of the first printing press in 
Italy at Subiaco.45 For all these reaons, the meditative in- 
tentions and imagery in Florence and Rome are likely to 
have been of great interest to Carafa and almost certainly 
would have been known to Filippino. 

Against this background, Carafa's presence within the 
Annunciation may have been acceptable to contem- 
poraries because the scene was understood to represent the 
Cardinal's meditation upon the mystery of the Annuncia- 
tion.* Nevertheless the Carafa altarpiece remained special 
among fifteenth-century Dominican Annunciations, as 
can be seen from a comparison with the Annunciation 
commissioned from Antoniazzo Romano in 1499 by the 
Confraternity of the Annunciation for its chapel in S. 
Maria sopra Minerva.4 Like the Carafa Annunciation, 
this composition shows not only Gabriel's salutation but 
also another action, Cardinal Torquemada (a posthumous 
portrait) presenting to the Virgin three destitute young 
girls who were the wards of the Confraternity (Fig. 8).48 
The Virgin both accepts Gabriel's salutation and dis- 
tributes purses for the girls’ dowry. Unlike Filippino's 
representation of Cardinal Carafa, however, Cardinal 
Torquemada and his charges remain in small scale. The 
meditation tradition, therefore, can only partially explain 
the liberty Filippino took in integrating a contemporary 
figure, even one sponsored by Saint Thomas, within this 
particularly mystical religious scene. 


3. The Patron 

Filippino's emphasis on Carafa's personal piety and 
privileged relationship to the Virgin brings us to the most 
important element in this discussion: Carafa’s own wish 
to be represented in this way. Supported by doctrinal 
justification and by imagery that increasingly showed a 
strong rapport between mortals and divine beings, Carafa 
apparently justified the artistic license in the Annuncia- 


meditationes praecipuas utriusq[ue] instrumenti graphice inscriptas, ut 
facilius picturae dignosci valea[n]t iussit apponi." 


55 R. P. Mortier, Histoire des Maîtres Généraux de l'Ordre des Frères 
Prechéurs, Paris, 1911, v, 25, says Carafa carried on Torquemada's 
patronage of printing. 

*e Pope-Hennessy (as in note 22), 265, remarked that Filippino's "spec- 
tator portraits" of Carafa and, in the Adoration (1496), of Piero Fran- 
cesco de'Medici, suggest that each observed the scene as if it was ‘’re- 
created in his imagination or re-enacted for his benefit.” 


47 G. Noehles, Antoniazzo Romano, Studien zur Quattrocentomalerei in 
Rom, Ph.D. diss., Münster, 1973, 212-213, Doc. 47, p. 283. 


48 Despite the importance of this Confraternity at the Minerva, no 
documentation remains to show its effect upon the Carafa Annunciation, 
perhaps because the most important years for the Chapel are missing 
from the documents in the Archivo di Stato, Rome. See Arciconfraternità 
della SS.ma Annunziata, Rincontri di entrata ed uscita del Camerlengo, 
No. 548-554 (years 1476 through 1499 with a gap between 1489 and 
1492). Antoniazzo Romano's Annunciation reflects a yearly ceremony 
held at the Minerva; described by Montaigne, Journal de voyage en Italie 
... 1580 et 1581, ed. Maurice Rat, Paris, 3rd. ed., 1955, 129. 
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6 Fra Angelico, Annunciation. Florence, S. Marco (photo: 
Anderson) 


7 Wocdcut illustration of a Dominican before Saint Sixtus, from 
Juan de Torquemada, Meditationes, 1467, meditatio xxix, fol. 
52v (proto: British Museum) 


8 Antoniazzo Romano, Annunciation. Rome, S. Maria sopra 
Minerva (photo: Alinari) 


tion by the importance of his own position to the Domini- 
can Crder during these years. In 1483 he assumed the 
Suburbicarian seat of S. Sabina, the Early Christian 
basilica acquired by Saint Dominic and his followers in 
1221 which became the refuge of Saint Thomas when he 
fled from his family in 1242.49 By 1488 he had become 
Cardinal Protector of the Order and held unprecedented 
power by controlling the appointment of the Dominican 
Master General, defending and interceding on the Order's 
behalf at the Holy See, adroitly demanding reforms and 
arbitrating disputes. Thus the Cardinal acquired his 
chape! at S. Maria sopra Minerva within a decade of his 
rise to a dominant position in the Order's administration. 
Moreover, Carafa's leadership of the Order's institutional 
reform emanated from his belief in a strong, centralized 
Church firmly anchored in law and doctrine.5! Yet this 
orthodoxy was coupled with his progressive interest in 
the arts and letters, the support of a circle of "humanist- 
theologians,” and a dedication to education.52 The Chapel 
decorations, therefore, located in the important Domini- 
can Priory of the Minerva with the Master General in 
residence and its school for novices, were intended to 
convey to the Order the “Magnificence” of the Cardinal 


49 J. J. Berthier, L'Église de Sainte-Sabine à Rome, Kome, 1910. W. A. 
Hinnebusch, O. P., A History of the Dominican Order, New York, 1970, 
1, 90. 


50 Carafa assumed this position in 1478, retaining it for thirty years. See 
S. L. Forte, The Cardinal Protector of the Dominican Order (Institutum 
Historicum FF. Praedicatorum, Romae ad Sanctae Sabinae, Disser- 
tationes Historicae, xv), Rome, 1959. For Carafa's control over the ap- 
pointment of the Master General of the Order, hitherto accomplished 
within the Order itself, see Mortier (as in note 45), 1v, regarding the elec- 
tion of Bartolomeo Comagio in 1484-85. Also see I. Wodka, "Zur 
Geschichte der nationalen Protektorate der Kardinäle an der romischen 
Kurie, Publikationen des Osterreichischen Historisches Instituts in 
Rom, tv, 1938. 


51 See 3emeo de Maio, Savonarola e la Curia romana, Rome, 1969; 
Léonce Celier, "Alexandre VI et la réforme de l'Eglise,” Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire, xxvii, 1907, 65-124; and L. Pastor, Storia dei 
papi, trans. A. Mercati, et al., 4th ed., Rome, 1950-1963, 111, Doc. 41, 
898-99. 

3: Carafa's patronage has been treated by F. Strazzullo, "Il Card. Oliviero 


Carafa Mecenate del Rinascimento,” ‘Atti’ dell’ Accademia Portaniana, 
N.S., av, 1965, 1-24. 


as € patron -nc as an exemplary individual.53 Indeed, 
the official impertance of the Chapel is clear from the oc- 
casienal papal Masses said there and the Bull inscribed on 
the laque setin o the right wall in which Pope Alexander 
grarted indulzerces to worshippers. 

The official neture of the Chapel was accompanied by a 
private one, «nc this brings our discussion back more 
dire-tly to the akarpiece. Carafa apparently intended the 
Cha»el to be ai bu ia! place.** The organizing theme of 
the Chapel c»eeratons, a Thomistic interpretation of 
God's plan fcr man s salvation, culminates in the altar- 
piec> with the expre sed hope of Carafa’s own successful 
peti-ion for D vine Crace and its implied model for others 
willing to follew his example. Furthermore, the merits of 
Carefas virtuous, exemplary life were enhanced because 
his mother was distantly related to the family of Saint 
Thomas, soraething the Cardinal's contemporaries 
remembered tarcughout his life.55 In the altarpiece Saint 
Tho nas almost seems to be sponsoring someone who was 
more than a raere morta. petitioner. 

Filippino re nforced the idea of Carafa's personal and 
optimistic hopes for salvation through other images in the 
Anrunciation Fist, he hallway behind Gabriel at the left, 


5 Pado Cortesi «laces magnificentia in the category De Virtutibus 
Moræibus. Paolo "or-esi, De Cardinalatu, Castro Cortesi, 1510, Bk. vir. 
Saint Themas disciszes the concept in the Summa Theologica, 11a.11ae, Q 
134, A. 1-2. He sa-s mat one could prove one’s " Magnificence" by doing 
something great, especiall- for he glory of God: “Et ideo magnificentia 
praecpue magnum cpus fecit in ordine ad honorem Dei." The fun- 
dameatal source, 10weve~ is Aristotle, in the Nicomachean Ethics 1v. 
2, Sff "The magreficent man is an artist in expenditure ... Now there are 
some -orms of exp=neiture definitely entitled honorable, for instance ex- 
pendi-ure on the s rv ze of the gods — votive offerings; public buildings, 
sacrifces — and he offices of religion generally ... Aristotle, The 
Nicoraachean Ethecs, trars. H. Rackham, London/Cambridge, Mass., 
1962, 207ff. See aio A D. Fraser Jenkins, "Cosimo de Medici's 
Patromage of Architeeture and the Theory of Magnificence,” Journal of 
the Marburg and Courtavld Institutes, xxxi, 1970, 162-170. 


* This complex i-w« begins with Carafa's Last Will in which he re- 
quested burial in Me Minerva and then later transfer to the Cathedral in 
Naple. Strazzullox(as in n»te 52), 148-52. However, the chapel in Naples 
was built to hous the recs of Saint Januarius; permission to transfer 
these was not gi-em befsre 1490. See F. Strazzullo, "La politica di 
Ferrar te | nei refl-ssi delle translazione delle ossa di S. Gennaro," ‘Atti’ 
dell’ ¢ ccademia Pentaniarm, N.S. xv, 1966, 1-19. Initially, it appears that 
the Roman chape, acquired in 1486, was to be the final burial place. 
Burial would have been im the side chamber, which is the room Vasari 
referred to in his L fe of Fiippiro, so long misinterpreted: ‘’... fece per il 
detto -ardinale une semoltura di stucchi e di gesso, in uno spartimento (di) 
una cappellina all to a quella della detta chiesa. ..." Giorgio Vasari, Le 
vite d*'pià eccellemtipittor, scultori e architettori, ed. Rossana Bettarini, 
commentary Paola Barocchi, Florence, 1966f, Testo 111, 564. The inscrip- 
tion for Carafa's ural plice, now lost, is recorded in F. Ughelli, Italia 
sacra, 2nd ed., ec M. Celetus, 10 vols., Venice, 1717-1722, vi, 150: 
OLIVERII CAFRAFAE NEAPOLITANI ORDINIS 
PRAEDICATORUM PRCTECTORIS, RARI EXEMPLI DEPOSITUM, 
QUI VIXIT ANN. LXXX MENS. X DIES X. SACRI SENATUS OR- 
NAM=NTUM. CB! T XIII. KAL. FEBRUARII RELIGIOSE, IN- 
TREPIDEQUE. AMGN® SUI DESIDERIO RELICTO. Despite 
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now very darkened, simulates the Cardinal's burial cham- 
ber which lies adjacent to the Chapel's east wall (Fig. 9).56 
There can be no doubt that the coffered vault in the altar- 
piece, with the Cardinal's arms in the center, reflects the 
burial vault's actual stucco molding around frescoed 
fields, the Cardinal's arms again occupying the central 
medallion (Figs. 10-11). The inclusion of the burial cham- 
ber in the altarpiece would indicate that Filippino planned 
its vault decoration early in his work on the Carafa 
Chapel, even though Vasari states that Raffaellino del 
Garbo actually painted the side chamber's coffered fields 
somewhat later. Moreover, Filippino's allusion to the 
burial chamber in the Annunciation is not incidental but 
integral to the altar's iconographical meaning. The frescoes 
in the burial chamber include heraldic symbols, allegories, 
purely decorative images and a series of narratives devoted 
to the ancient heroine Virginia whose father preferred her 
death rather than her loss of virtue.5* Like the decorations 
in antique burial chambers, the imagery of triumphant 
purity and virtue in Carafa's burial chamber implies final 
victory over death.5 As will be seen, the same meaning 
translated into Christian terms appears in the altarpiece. 

The altarpiece's hallway, which is closed by a door now 


preparation of two chapels, the present location of Carafa's remains is 
unknown. 


ss Tommaso de Vio, Commentaria in Porphyrii Isagogen ad 
Praedicamenta Aristotelis (ca. 1497), ed. P. Isnardus M. Marega, Rome, 
1934, Ixxxiii. In the dedicatory epistle to Carafa, he writes, "Quod, 
quaminus facturum te ab solam benignitatem et singularem tuam (et 
spero) propensius cumulatisque Thomae Aquinatis (cui maternum genus 
prosapia tua clarissima profundit) operibus summopere delectaris.'' The 
original dedicatory copy is in the archive of S. Clemente, Rome, among 
incunabula brought from S. Maria della Pace. Carafa left his library to 
the Congregation of the Canons Regular of the Lateran housed there, as 
recorded in his Last Will. I wish to thank Leonard E. Boyle, O.P., for 
bringing Tommaso de Vio's dedication copy for Carafa to my attention. 
See also A. Ciaconius, Vitae et Res Gestae Pontificum, Rome, 1677, 11, 
1101. 


5 Late 15th-century paintings do not often depict their own location. Fra 
Angelico does so, however, in cell 35 of the convent at 5. Marco where, 
for the Institution of the Eucharist, he paints the tile roof and small 
arched window of the south cloister wall as if seen through the windows 
of the room. For the cloister, see L. Berti, B. Bellardoni, and E. Battisti, 
Angelico a San Marco, Rome, 1965, fig. 77; for the fresco, see M. 
Wingenroth, Angelico da Fiesole, Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1926, fig. 76. 


57 See Vasari (as in note 54), 564. Although referred to by Berthier (as in 
note 44), 195, the critical literature did not include this room in discus- 
sions of the Chapel until after the restoration of 1961. See C. Bertelli, 
‘Filippino Lippi riscoperto,” Il veltro, vm, 1963, 55-65. The vault 
becomes one of the earliest Renaissance examples of an interlocking, 
compartmentalized ceiling modeled on the antique. See J. Schulz, 
Venetian Ceiling Paintings of the Renaissance, Berkeley, 1968, 71. 
Giuliano da Sangallo sketched a similar type in his notebook, Il taccuino 
senese di Giuliano Sangallo, ed. R. Falb, Siena, 1902, xiv. 


58 See Bertelli (as in note 57), and Livy, Ab Urbe Condita, trans. B. O. 
Foster et al., 14 vols., London, 1957-1962, i1, 3.xlivf. 


5 See J. Toynbee and John Ward-Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter, Lon- 
don, 1956, esp. chap. iv. 
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9 Carafa Chapel, plan (drawing: Narciso Menocal and the 
author) 1. Side Chamber, 2. Entrance to side chamber, 3. 
Suggested location of former opening between main chapel and 
side chamber, 4. Present location of the tomb for Pope Paul IV, 5. 
Main chapel, 6. Altar, 7. Balustrade. 


difficult to see, relates to a visual tradition that employed 
such passageways to indicate the Virgins purity as the 
vehicle of Christ's Incarnation. The simulated coffered 
vault of the hallway parallels those representations of the 
Annunciation which include an arched passageway closed 
either by the garden — the hortus conclusus — or the porta 
clausa, symbols of Mary's virginity. Both Fra Filippo's 
Annunciation and Benedetto da Majano's Annunciation in 
marble relief for the Mastrogiudici Altar in S. Anna dei 
Lombardi (Monte Oliveto), Naples, show a type of trium- 
phal archway leading to the secluded garden.5? The closed 
gate is more unusual. Piero della Francesca represented a 
symbolic gate at the end of a portico in the Annunciation 
for the Saint Anthony polyptych in Perugia.?! Domenico 
Veneziano and Fra Angelico both utilized a gate seen be- 
yond a garden in the rear center of their Annunciations.° 
In the Carafa Annunciation the closed door at the end of 
the hallway may also suggest a porta clausa. 

The Book of Ezekiel, considered by Churchmen to con- 
tain a prefiguration of the Annunciation, indicates the 
closed gate as the primary image of Mary's virginity.® 
Glossed by numerous commentators, particularly Saint 
Jerome, this symbolism continued to be important when 
Saint Antoninus wrote his Summa. In Book tv, for exam- 
ple, Saint Antoninus discusses the privileges of Grace 
which derive from the Virgin and comments on the porta 


60 For Benedetto da Majano, see J. Pope-Hennessy, Italian Renaissance 
Sculpture, London, 1958, fig. 47. 

61 See Kenneth Clark, Piero della Francesca, 2nd ed., London, 1969, figs. 
124-27. 

62 For Domenico Veneziano, see Mario Salmi, Paolo Uccello, Andrea del 
Castagno, Domenico Veneziano, Rome, 1935, pl. cixxxvir; for Fra 
Angelico, Pope-Hennessy, fig. 124. 


63 Ezekiel 44:1-3. 





10 Filppino Lippi and Raffaellino del Garbo, side chamber 
vault, Carafa Chapel. Rome, S. Maria sopra Minerva (photo: 
G.F.N.) 





11 Letail of Fig. 1 (photo: G.F.N.) 


clausa. As —ederick Hartt has pointed out, Saint An- 
toninus understands the vorta clausa to symbolize Mary's 
virginity at Ckrist’s Conception, and to imply the related 
issue of man’s salvation, his entry into the heavenly city of 
Jerusalem.55 The key issue was the Virgin’s own purity 
which qualified her to serve as the Mother of Christ and as 
the primary =lvocate fcr humankind's difficult6 entry 
into the City ef God. Saint Antoninus concludes his dis- 
cussion by emphasizing that faith in Christ, born of the 
Virgin, leads t Heaven where man will find two gates to 
the temple, CL rist and the Virgin, one gate open and one 
closed.*? It may be suggested that by including the closed 
door and rela ing the hallway in the fresco to Carafa's 
actual burial chamber, Filippino not only alludes to the 
iconography — the Annunciation, but also to the role of 
the Virgin as Mediatrix. The allusion to Carafa's receipt of 
Divine Graces repeated further in details of both hallway 
and alcove. 

Tne furnisx ngs of the alcove behind the Virgin suggest 
her numan ac ivities and needs (Fig. 12). Critical opinion 
has often judged such humble objects, typical in late quat- 
trocento Anna nciations, as examples of Italian artists’ in- 
terest in Netherlandish ‘’still-life.’’8 Ingvar Bergstrom has 
shown, however, thedegree to which Christian symbolism 
was intendec in many Florentine paintings, and this 
surely was Fil ppino's intention here. 

Tae books m the alcove refer to the Virgin's interest in 
sacred study, «!though their number goes well beyond her 
normal reading of Isaiah. Indeed the symbolism of the 
oper book thoughout tae Chapel decorations alters the 
usual interpr=ation of such volumes. The book served 
Carafa, a patren of printing and a book collector, as a per- 
sonal impresæ For example, in the side-chamber vault 
Filippino cor-imes an open book with a glass carafe 
holding an olive branch, a symbol of purity and a play on 
Carafas name, in order to create a complex symbol 
meaningful te the Cardinal (Fig. 13). The open book also 


64 Antoninus IV.2 ..XH. 


65 Frederick Hartt Gino Corti, and Clarence Kennedy, The Chapel of the 
Cardinal of Portal, 1434-1459, Philadelphia, 1964, 11ff. 


66 Matthew 7:12- 4. 


67 "Et iste est primu articulus fidei de mediatore nato de Vergine. Et talis 
fides (viva tamen incarnati de Vergine proprie nos importat in caelum. 
Unde in figuram ^ templo erant duo ostia, quae simul claudebantur [et] 
aperiebamtur; [et] stae duae portae in templo Ecclesiae sunt Christus [et] 
B. Maria.” iv.2C ar (B-C, 1062). 


6 For example, see Geza de Francovich, "Sebastiano Mainardi,” 
Cronache d'arte, ww, 1927, 169-93, 256-70, esp. 173. For Italian apprecia- 
tion of such objects in Northern painting, see Bartolomeo Fazio, De 
pictoribus, "loharmes Gallicus," for a description of Jan van Eyck's Saint 
Jerome im His Stn. ysthen in Naples, in Michael Baxandall, Giotto and the 
Orators. Humari# Observers ef Painting in Italy and the Discovery of 
Pictorial Compo« rion 1350-1450, Oxford, 1971, 165. For the arrival of 
the Pertinari Alt:3piece in Florence, see B. Hatfield Strens, “L'arrivo del 
trittico Portinari & Firenze," Commentari, N. S., xix, 1968, 315-19. 


6 Ingvar Bergsteam, "Medicina, Fons et Scrinimum: A Study in Van 
Eyckean Symboëm and Its Influence in Italian Art," Konsthistorisk 
Tidskrift, xxvi, 1 57. 1-20. 
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refers to Saint Thomas and his teaching of the Word. 
Suggesting a Thomistic interpretation is the position of 
the open book in the Chapel pavement oriented towards 
the frescoes representing Saint Thomas (Fig. 14). Finally, 
the books in the altarpiece probably should be understood 
to convey still a third meaning, the Book of Life from 
Revelation. The open book, an image Saint Thomas dis- 
cusses extensively, contains a list of names selected by 
God for salvation.?° Carafa's own predestination may be 
implied here by the open book above the door in the 
hallway and also above the head of the Virgin in the 
alcove. 

Other objects in the alcove allude generally to the Virgin 
and probably to the Cardinal's hope for salvation. Two 
ceramic jars stand on the shelf (Fig. 12). The narrow- 
mouthed one with handles contains two sprigs that still 
show evidence of leaves; this may be an olive branch like 
that in the burial chamber vault. The second container 
holds a leafless twig and is an albarello with traces of two 
geometric designs that may at one time have indicated 
Carafa’s arms. Traditionally, the albarello stored phar- 
maceutical products, perfumes and spices, although it 
might hold nard and various medical herbs which Saint 
Antoninus associated with the Virgin and her humility.7! 
[n this instance the albarello and its leafless twig probably 
imply the container's other function, a storage jar for 
medicines for the ill and spices for embalming.7? The dry 
twig juxtaposed to the healthy leafed one and the closed 
book juxtaposed to the open one provide suggestive 
evidence that these images are to be understood as sym- 
bols of death and resurrection. Although artists have 
sometimes referred to Christ's Passion in an 
Annunciation, which may have been intended here,” 
Filippino's symbolism is so closely linked to Carafa that it 
must also be seen in relation to him. 

Filippino's four large figures and their setting thus 
enact the double theme of the Annunciation and reinforce 


70 Aquinas I. 24. 1. 
71 Antoninus Iv. 15. 8. 111 (A-B 962). 


72 See Bergstrom (as in note 69), 5f, who says that these jars also carried 
theriaca, which was a remedy for diseases and an herb that had allegorical 
meaning for the Church. 


73 For the symbolism of the dry and the green tree, see Gerhart B. Ladner, 
“Vegetation Symbolism and the Concept of Renaissance," in De Artibus 
Opuscula XL, Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. Millard Meiss, 2 
vols., New York, 1961, 1, 303-322, esp. 316. 


74 For example, the grape-vine behind the Virgin in Lorenzo Monaco's 
Bartolini Annunciation carries this meaning. See Berenson, 1, 463. The 
curtain may also have significance. It appears in Annunciations to il- 
lustrate the biblical description of the Virgin's withdrawal after the An- 
nunciation for meditation or to hide the Annunciation from the eyes of 
the Devil. See Jean Fournee, "Architectures symboliques dans le theme 
iconographique de l'annonciation," Synthronon. Bibliotheque des 
cahiers archéologiques, 11, 1968, 225-235 and A. Grabar, "Une Fresque 
Visigothique et l'iconographie du silence," Cahiers archéologiques, 1, 
1945, 124-28. 
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this two-part meaning; the composition includes the 
traditioral separation of the Virgin's living space from a 
hallway associated with her special role in the [ncarnation 
and its correlative, her purity and humility; and both the 
simulated burial chamber with its rear door and the books 
and ceramic jars in the alcove allude to the Cardinal’s hope 
for salvation. 

A ful examination of Filippino’s Annunciation should 
incluce its elaborate marble frame and stucco acroterion 
which appear to transform the fresco into a framed panel 
painting set before an open landscape containing the 
Aposiles and the Assumption of the Virgin. It is likely that 
the marble frame is Filippino’s own design, but an 
analysis of the documentary evidence and of the frame’s 
style ard relationship to the painted architecture sur- 
rounding the Chapel’s other frescoes would take us far 
beyord the issues of this discussion.” The frame does 
relate to themes in the Annunciation, however, by the bas- 
relief images that refer to both Carafa and the Passion of 
Chris-. The marble pilasters and frieze contain motifs of a 
Janus head, balance, and the book which are Carafa's 
imprese 77 while the dolphin, burial shroud, bucraneum, 
crown of thorns, heads of wheat, cornucopia, and cross 
are pagan and Christian symbols of death and resurrec- 
tion. The stucco acroterion's bearded profile heads 
vaguely reflect Carafa's Janus head motif, and the basket 
of frvit with shafts of wheat and the burning candelabra 
as lux perpetua?* once again recall Christ's sacrifice and 
the hepe of salvation. 


75 [n his letter to Strozzi, Filippino mentions a marble ornament for the 
altar waich costs 250 gold florins for workmanship alone: “Fassi ora un 
ornamento per l'altare di marmo, che solo il maisterio monta î:ni 250 
d'oro in oro larghi: dipoi s'arà nornare, e chosi vole tutto.” Scharf, Doc. 
x1. “Ornamento” seems to refer to the altar frame, although Filippino 
may heve been trying to pressure Filippo Strozzi to pay him more than 
only 3C0 florins for his entire chapel decorations at S. Maria Novella. See 
Eve Borscok, "Documents for Filippo Strozzi’s Chapel in Santa Maria 
Novella and Other Related Papers,” Burlington Magazine, cx11, 1970, 
737-45 and 800-04, esp. 738-41. Creighton Gilbert has noted that 
authorship of frames was often by artists other than the master in charge 
of the painting. For example, Filippino was not responsible for the frame 
of the Otto di Pratica Altarpiece, only the Madonna and Saints; the 
frame for the Vision of Saint Bernard was commissioned before Filippino 
was selected to paint the composition. See C. Gilbert, ‘’Peintres et 
menuisiers au début de la Renaissance en Italie," Revue de l'art. xxxvii, 
1977, 9-23, esp. 19. Although these factors combined with the reserved 
style cf the marble frame seem to point away from Filippino’s 
authorship, I believe there can be no doubt that the acroterion was en- 
tirely Fis invention. 


76 Further discussion of this material will be published elsewhere. 


77 The >akance indicates the standera branch of the Carafa family. The 
Cardinal seems to have added his own personalized motif with the weight 
made cf & Janus head. 


14 Marble floor, Carafa Chapel (photo: G.F.N.) 78 The .ux perpetua represents the sign of the eternal presence of God to 
Christiane and is used in the Introitus for the Mass of the Dead. Funerary 
decorations often incorporate the motif in some way. See "Licht" in the 
Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche, ed. J. Hofer and K. Rahner, 14 vols., 
Freibu-g, 1957-1968, vi, 1022-27, and H. Leclercq, “Lumière,” 
Dictior naire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, 15 vols., Par-s, 1913- 
1953, i«, No. 2, 2698-2702. 





Filpoino's Carafa Chapel Annunciation reaffirms the 
full theologica meaning of the theme with a doctrinal 
completeness ane might have expected from a painting 
commissioned ‘or the Dominican Priory of the Minerva 
from it powesful Cardinal Protector. At the same time, 
the vesition ef Carafa’s portrait and the numerous 
references to hs hope for Divine Grace give the altarpiece 
an unexpectedly personal message which exemplifies the 
attitude of a sazacious Church-humanist patron living in 
Rome at the turn of the century. 
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Madison, WI 53706 
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"In the Hearth of the Virginal Womb”: The Iconography of the Holocaust 


in Late Medieval Art 


Carra Ferguson O’Meara 


And the priest sEalkoffer it all anc burn it all upon the altar for a 
holocaust, and raost sweet savour to the Lord (Leviticus 1: 13) 


Behind the heac of the Virgin in Robert Campin's 
Madonna and Child Before a Fire-Screen (Fig. 1), two 
columrs of a fireplace are barely visible in the dark 
shadows of the »ackground.: This fireplace provides a 
framework fora earefully aligned composition within this 
painting: the ‘irescreen in the center of the hearth is 
placed so that it suggests a halo for the Virgin and the 
darkness of tke hearth accentuates the tongue of fire 
emerging from behind the firescreen directly above the 
Virgin’s head. The strict alignment of this tongue of fire 


1 For tais painting, alsə called the Salting Madonna, and its attribution to 
Rober: Campin, se esp. Davies. 253, and figs. 14 and 15; Frinta, 39ff.; 
Panofsky, 1, 163ff also 39-45, and fig. 9. 

Accorcing to Davies, 253, the origiral panel of this painting was cut at 
the to» and right € de and thereafter replaced, and the right fifth of the 
panel s a modern abrication. Therefore, though the Eucharistic chalice 
might be especially relevant to the argument to be developed in this arti- 


with the firescreen and the Virgin’s head, all bracketed 
within the frame of the fireplace, suggests that it was 
meant to underscore an association of meaning between 
these figures and objects. 

The fireplace is a prominent object in several paintings 
associated with Campin. Besides the London Madonna, 
the Merode Altarpiece contains a fireplace (Fig. 11). In the 
Madonna at the Fireplace in The Hermitage, the unusual 
position of the Child has not been explained with 
reference to the fireplace in this scene, and in the 
problematic Werl Altarpiece (Fig. 8) Saint Barbara reads 
before a fireplace. Although fireplaces appear elsewhere in 
Netherlandish painting, their most explicitly symbolic use 


cle, I will not dwell upon it as it is part of the reconstruction. For an in- 
dication of the details of the missing original, see Joseph Destrée, 
‘Altered in the Nineteenth Century? A Problem at the National Gallery, 
London," Connoisseur, 1926, 209f. For the most recent reconsideration 
of the Campin — Master of Flemalle — Master of Merode controversy, 
see Campbell, 634-646. 
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1 Robert Campin, 
Madonna and Child 
Before a Fire- 
Screen. London, 
National Gallery 
(photo: National 
Gallery) 


occurs in Dirk Bouts's Last Supper Altarpiece in Louvain 
(Figs. 9 and 10).2 

Perhaps the question of potential symbolic significance 
for the fireplace and its accessories has not been raised 
because there would seem to be nothing exceptional about 
a fireplace in a domestic setting. It will be seen, however, 
that this motif, rather than being a mundane detail added 
merely to augment the domestic realism of a setting,? con- 
veys a theological and liturgical message concerning the 
nature of Christ's sacrifice on the Cross and the daily 





reenactment of this sacrifice in the Eucharis:. 

The altar-hearth with its fireplace, fire, implements, and 
ritua are the subjects of Exodus 12 and 27 and Leviticus 1, 
which provide the scriptural basis for Hebrew sacrificial 
ritua.. According to the Christian commentaries on Ex- 
odus 12 and 27 and Leviticus 1, all sacrifices of the Old 
Law were offered in order to foreshadow Christian 
sacrifice.4 For example, Aquinas considered the Hebrew 
holocaust to be the prefiguration of Christ's sacrificial 
death which in the Summa Theologiae is interpreted as the 


fulfillment of Leviticus 1: 13: “The priest shall offer it all 
and burn it all upon he altar for a holocaust and most 
sweet savour tc tne bord." Aquinas continues, ‘’... the 
chief sacrifice is that in which Christ ‘delivered himself to 
God for an odour ef sweetness’ (Eph. 5,2). All sacrifices of 
the Cld Law were ofsered to prefigure this unique and 
principal sacrifice, the perfect prefigured by the imper- 
fect."- Aquinas wes nct formulating a new explanation of 
Exodus, but reiteratmg the traditional interpretation 
which is founc earlier in the commentaries of Bede, 
Hrabanus Maums, Hagh of St. Victor, and Peter Com- 
estor, to cite sorae of the major examples. Besides appear- 
ing in the Sumenz Theologiae this idea is found in the 
writings of both Bonaventure and Johannes Gerson, the 
latter a contemporary countryman of Robert Campin.’ 
According to "lsristi&n commentators, all aspects of Old 
Testament burn sacrifice, including the ritual, the victims, 
and the place of immoktion — the Temple, tabernacle, and 
the altar of holeceusts, were divinely prescribed so that 
their outward ferms would symbolically foreshadow the 
Crucifixion and the Excharist.3 Concerning the victims, 
‘These animals were an apt figure of Christ ... because as 
killed they are u-ec by an, being given to him by God for 
food. That is wav they were burnt, since, cooked in fire 
they ere made fit for man's use ... The killing of all of 
these animals sænmifiee the putting to death of Christ.’ 
The piace of immelatian prefigured the sacrifice of Christ. 


2 See the last part o this aräcle for fireplaces as they appear in Flemish 
and Italian painting For a reconsideration of the authorship of these and 
other paintings asseciated with Campin or the Master of Flemalle, see 
Campbell, esp. 645 nd nn. #1 and 82. Millard Meiss, "The Madonna of 
Humility,” Art Bull tir, xvm, 1936, 434ff., interpreted the iconography 
of The Hermitage panel as the Madonna warming her hands at the fire 
before diapering the Child Panofsky, 1, 124f., believed the Virgins 
gesture-was to prote-t the CI ild from the heat after his bath. For the Werl 
Altarpiece, see Da-ie:, 34-37, and Frintà, 71-76. Another painting 
associated with Car pin the: features a prominent fireplace is the Holy 
Family in the Con-er- of he Poor Clares at Puy de Dôme. For this 
painting, see V. Blch, "Ar Unknown Composition by the Master of 
Flemalle,” Burlington Magazine, cv, 1963, 72f; Davies, 252, accepts at- 
tribution te Campirz C. Eiser, “A Flemish ‘Holy Family,” Burlington 
Magazine, cv, 1963 371, objects to attribution to Campin; and C. Ster- 
ling, "Observations on Petres Christus,” Art Bulletin, L111, 1971, 5, n. 24, 
presents objections -œ -isle-. 

For the identifica? om of the subject of Bouts's altarpiece as the Institu- 
tion of :he Eucharis, see Creighton E. Gilbert, "Last Suppers and Their 
Refectaries,” in Ch rles Trinkaus, ed., The Pursuit of Holiness in Late 
Medieval and Renassance Religion, Leiden, 1974, 389. 


3 Concerning the fir place ir the Merode Altarpiece, see esp. Panofsky, 1, 
143, where the apparent absence of symbolism for both fireplace and 
firescreen is consicered in icative of the artist's inconsistent use of 
‘disguised symbols wi ob=cts apparently devoid of meaning." In Pan- 
ofsky's-view, consecuently, he principle of disguised symbolism had not 
yet been "crystalized into e perfectly consistent system.” 


4 The fandamental ource fer Old Testament sacrifice as prefigurations 
of Christian sacraments is Aquinas’s treatise on the Old Law, contained 
in Aquinas, ta 2ae, Q. 98-I23 (xxix, 2-252) 

5 Aquinas, la 2ae, 2. 102, ert. 3 (xxix, 140f.): “Sed contra est quod 
dicitur: Oblata omräa adolesit sacerdos super altare in holocaustum et 
odorem suavissimu n Domno.” Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q, 102, art. 3 (xxix, 
142): "t ideo potisemum sacrificium est quo ipse Christus ‘seipsum ob- 
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For Aquinas and his predecessors the death of Christ was 
prefigured by the temple and its furnishings: 


The figurative reason for all these may be derived from 
the relation of the tabernacle to Christ whom it 
prefigured ... A number of different figures were set up 
in the temple to signify Christ. He is signified by the 
propitiatory, since he is a propitiation for our sins ... by 
the ark ... for as the ark was made of setim wood, so did 
the body of Christ consist of most pure members ... 
Christ himself is signified by the two altars of 
holocausts and incense since through him, we should 
offer to God all the works of virtue ... offered as it were 
on the altar of holocausts ... Christ is our altar.!° 


According to Aquinas, the Eucharist as the reenactment 
of the Crucifixion is the divinely ordained fulfillment of 
all Hebrew burnt offerings: "The sacrifice of the New 
Law, the Eucharist, contains Christ himself, the author of 
our sanctification for he 'sanctified the people by his own 
blood’ (Hebrews XII,12) ... The sacrament of the Old Law, 
however, did not contain Christ, but prefigured him..." 
Among the arguments given by scholastic commentators 
as evidence that the Eucharist is the fulfillment of the 
burnt sacrifices of the Old Law is that the bread of the 
Eucharist was prefigured by the Hebrew bread offering, 
and as the Hebrew bread offering was baked by fire, so 


tulit Deo in odorem suavitatis, ut dicitur. Et propter hoc omnia alia 
sacrificia offerebantur in veteri lege ut hoc unum singulare et 
praecipuum sacrificium figuraretur, tanquam perfectum per imper- 
fecta.” 


6 For Bede, see Migne, xcı, 149ff.; Hrabanus Maurus, in Migne, cLxxv, 
69ff.; Peter Comestor, in Migne, cxcvint, 1179ff. 


? Bonaventure, Opera Omnia, 1v, 618a and 501; Johannes Gerson, De 
Sacramentis Altaris, in Oeuvres completes, ix, 604f, intro. and com- 
mentary P. Glorieux, Paris, 1960. 


* Aquinas, la 2ae, Q. 102, art. 3 (xxix, 142ff.) 


9 Ibid., 144: “Tertio vero, conveniens fuit haec animalia offerri in 
figuram Christi ... Ad quintum dicendum quod animalia in sacrificium 
oblata occidebantur, quia veniunt in usum hominis occisa, secundum 
quod a Deo dantur homini in esum. Et ideo etiam in igne cremabantur: 
quia per ignem decocta fiunt apta humano usui ... Per occisionem etiam 
hujusmodi animalium significabatur occisio Christi." 


1? Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 102, art. 4 (xxix, 170f.): "Figuralis vero ratio om- 
nium horum assignari potest ex relatione tabernaculi ad Christum, qui 
figurabatur diversae figurae fuerunt institutae in templo ad 
significandum Christum. Ipse enim significatur per propitiatorium: quia 
'ipse est propitiatio pro peccatis nostris' (I, John, 2,2) ... per arcam: quia 
sicut arca erat constructa de lignis setim ita corpus Christi de membris 
purissimis constabat ... Ipse etiam Christus significatur per duplex altare 
holocaustorum et thymiamatis. Quia per ipsum oportet nos Deo offerre 
omnia virtutum opera ... quae offeruntur quasi in altari holocaustorum 
... In Christo, qui est nostrum altare debemus confiteri veram carnis 
naturam ... 


11 Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 101, art. 4 (xxix, 126f.): "Ad secundum dicendum 
quod sacrificium novae legis, idest Eucharistia, continet ipsum Christum, 
qui est sanctificationis Auctor: ‘sanctificavit’ enim ‘per suum sanguinem 
populum.' ut dicitur (Heb. XII, 12). Et ideo hoc sacrificium etiam est 
sacramentum. Sed sacrificia veteris legis non continebant Christum, sed 
ipsum figurabant." 
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also is the Eucharist.12 The Eucharist qualifies as a burnt 
offering also because it is the sacrifice of the body and 
blood of Christ the Immaculate Lamb and, therefore, the 
Eucharist is the fulfillment of all Hebrew lamb offerings 
and, particularly, of that sacrificed for the Pasch.¥ Ul- 
timately, the Eucharist is a burnt offering because it is the 
reenactment of the sacrifice of the Cross which, according 
to the teachings of the Church, was the true holocaust, the 
first and essential sacrifice of the New Law.14 

The apparent discrepancy between sacrifice in Hebrew 
and Christian practice is the seeming absence of fire in the 
latter. This discrepancy is only apparent, however, for ac- 
cording to Christian exegesis, the physical fire of the altar 
of Hebrew sacrifice was merely a prefiguration of the true 
presence of the divine fire of the Holy Spirit both in 
Christ's sacrifice on the Cross and in the Eucharist.!5 
Christ is not only the perfect victim of his sacrifice, but he 
is also identified with the divine fire that consummated 
this sacrifice.16 

References to Hebrew fire sacrifices are frequently cited 
by commentators when explaining both the Passion of 
Christ and the Eucharist. For example, a text that was cited 
often throughout the Middle Ages was that of Saint John 
Damascene who compared the Eucharist to the burning 


12 Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 102, art. 3 (xxix, 150f.): "Ad duodecimum dicen- 
dum quod lex in sacrificiis providere voluit paupertati offerentium: ut 
qui non posset habere animal quadrupes saltem offerret avem; quam qui 
habere non posset, saltem offerret panem. Causa vero figuralis est, quia 
panis significat Christum, qui est ‘panis vivus’ ut dicitur (John VI: 1, 51). 
Qui quidem erat sicut in spica, pro statu legis naturae, in fide Patrum; 
erat autem sicut simila in doctrina legis prophetarum; erat autem sicut 
panis formatus post humanitatem assumptam, coctus igne idest formatus 
Spiritu Sancto in clibano uteri virginalis ... 

Also: Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 102, art. 5 (xxix, 196f.): “Sunt autem omnia 
quae ad Christi incarnationem pertinent, igne cremanda, idest 
spiritualiter intelligenda.” 


13 Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 102, art. 5 (xxix, 186f.): "Quia per immolationem 
agni paschalis significabatur immolatio Christi; secundum illud (I, Cor. 
5, 7) 'Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus’ ... secundum illud (I, 
Peter, I, 18) 'Redempti estis pretioso sanguine Agni immaculati." Com- 
edebantur autem carnes illae, ad significandum esum corporis Christi in 
Sacramento. Erant autem assae igni, ad significandum passionem vel 
caritatem Christi.” 


14 Aquinas, 11, Q. 79, art. 1 (LIx, 2ff.): ‘’... dicendum quod effectus hujus 
sacramenti debet considerari primo quidem et principaliter ex eo quod in 
hoc sacramento continetur, quod est Christus ... secundo consideratur ex 
eo quod per hoc sacramentum repraesentatur, quod est passio Christi...’ 
Also Aquinas 11, Q. 83, art. 1 (tix, 134f.): "Celebratio autem hujus 
sacramenti, sicut supra dictum est imago est quaedam repraesentativa 
passionis Christi quae est vera ejus immolatio." On the duration of the 
sacrifice of the Old Law and its end brought about by the Crucifixion, see 
esp. Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 102 and Q. 103, art. 3 (xxix, 131 and 240ff.). F. 
A. Longhery, The Eucharist. The End of All the Sacraments According to 
St. Thomas and His Contemporaries, Sinsinawa, Wisc., 1972, passim. 


15 See above nn. 12 and 13 and below nn. 17-21. 
16 Aquinas, 111, Q. 22, art. 2 (1, 142): “Et ideo ipse Christus, inquantum 


coal taken by an angel from the altar of helocaust in Isaiah 
6:6: "For a live ember is not simply wood but wood united 
to fire, so also the bread of communion isnot simple bread 
but bread united with the Godhead.’’!” Similarly, in his 
five sermons De Coena Domini, the Eucharist was for 
Saint Bonaventure the banquet prophesied in Isaiah 
(25:6), prepared, however, not by the fire of the altar of 
holocausts, but by the fire of the Holy Spirit.!* Saint 
Bonaventure also identified the Eucharist as the fulfill- 
ment of Exodus 12: 8-11: “You shall eat the flesh of the 
lamb roasted ... by fire ...”19 Bonaventure taught that the 
Hebrews were “to eat the flesh of the Lamb roasted that 
night. By fire we understand charity ... the fire of which 
the Lord speaks in Luke (49): ‘I have come to cast fire 
upon the earth and what will I but that it be kindled ...’”’ 
Then citing the aforementioned passage of Saint John 
Damascene, Bonaventure states that “the flesh of Christ is 
a certain burning ember ... thus the flesh of this Lamb 
must be roasted." ?? According to Aquinas, "Instead of the 
material fire (of the Old Law) there was the spiritual fire of 
charity in Christ's holocaust, and its flesh (the paschal 
lamb) was eaten to signify the eating of Christ's body in 
the sacrament, and was roasted to signify Christ's passion 
or his charity. 21 


homo, non solum fuit sacerdos, sed etiam hostia perfecta, simal existens 
hostia pro peccato, et hostia pacifica, et holocaustum.” See also below nn. 
17-21. 


17 Aquinas, 1, Q. 79, art. 1 (tix, 6): "Ad secundum dicendum quod 
hoc sacramentum confert gratiam spiritualiter eum virtute caritatis. 
Unde Damascenus comparat hoc sacramentum carboni quem -saias vidit 
(Is. VI, 6) 'Carbo enim lignum simplex non est, sed unitum igni, ita et 
panis communionis non simplex panis est, sed unitus divinitati. " The 
passage of Saint John Damascene is from his De Fide Orthodoxa, iv, 13, 
to be found in J. P. Migne, Patrologia Cursus Completa... Series Graeca, 
162 vols., Paris, 1857-1866, xciv, 1149. 


18 Bonaventure, De Coena Domini V, in Opera Omnia, 1x, 257: "Iste 
locus pascuae est mons Sion unde Isaias: ‘Faciet Deminus exe-cituum in 
monte hoc convivium,’ id est in eminentia hierarchiae ecclesiasticae ... 
Ignis, quo praeparatur convivium, est Spiritus Sanetus, sive virtus divini 


Verbi ..." 


19 Ibid., I, in Opera Omnia, 1x, 248: "Modus etiam huius convivii 
tangitur in Exodo (XII: 8-10) ubi dicitur de agno paschali: 'Ecent carnes 
agni nocte illa assas igni et azymos panes cum lactucis agres-ibus. Non 
comedetis ex eo crudum quid nec coctum aqua, sed tantum assum igni ... 
OS cas D” 


2 Ibid.: "Primum notatur per hoc quod dicitur: ‘Edent carnes’ agni 
‘nocte illa assas igni.’ Per ‘ignem’ caritas intelligitur ... Iste est ignis de 
quo Dominus in Luca (XII: 49): ‘Ignem veni mittere in terram, et quid 
volo. nisi ut accendatur?’ ... Dicit Damascenus quod ‘caro Christi est 
quidam carbo ignitus? Ergo sic debent esse ‘assae igni carnes huius 
agni 

21 Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 102, art. 5 (xxix, 186f.): '"Comedebantur 
autem carnes illae, ad significandum esum corporis Christi in 
Sacramento. Erant autem assae igni, ad significandum passionem vel 
caritatem Christi." See also Aquinas, rit, Q. 146, art. 5 (LIV, 15ff.): "Loco 
autem materialis ignis fuit in holocausto Christi ignis Charitatis.”’ 


Foreshadowed by the victims and the fire of Old 
Testament sac rice, the Crucifixion and Eucharist are also 
foreshadcwec »y the biblical place of immolation — the 
altar of holocaasts — and by its accessory instruments. ?2 
The descriptior c: this altar in Exodus 27 provided Chris- 
tian commen:awrs with a wealth of prefigurations for the 
Crucifixien end the Eucharist. The altar and its form, 
given by Goc to Moses on the mountain, signified 
Christ. Beau i: was constructed of wood, it 
foreshadewee the woed of the Cross, and, though made of 
wood anc cont. ining “ire, it did not burn because, like the 
Cross, its wacd was from the Tree of Paradise. The 
earthen fire chamber of the altar foreshadowed the earth 
of Christ s flesa whicn contaired the fire of his divinity.25 
The ashes% anc also the burning coal taken from this altar 
in the vision of Isaiah prefigured the Eucharist because “a 
burning coal is wood united tc fire just as the Eucharist is 
flesh united wth the Godhead."?7 The grate of the altar 
prefigured the Cross upon which Christ's body was im- 
molated,™ and even the accessories of this altar-hearth, 
such as tengs, leshhooks, firepans, and cinder urns, were 
interpreted as >refigurations of both the instruments of 
the Crucfixior and Eucharistic liturgical vessels.29 

The b:blical description of this altar perplexed most 
who commeat=d upen it. Some lamented that the am- 
biguity cf the description resulted from the absence of 
Latin equivaErts for some of the Hebrew words, and some 
commentatos, heving consulted Jewish authorities, noted 
that ever the letter were unab e to clarify the problematic 
aspects cf the al'ar.* Consecuently, there was no con- 


22 Aquinas, ia Ze ©. 10., art 4 (xx, 170f.): "Ipse etiam Christus 
significatur per duplex altare holocaustorum et thymiamatis ...” Also 
Aquinas, ia 2ae, (© 102, ant. 4 (xxix, 107ff.). This idea has a long tradi- 
tion in medieval 2x=gesis amd it is found in the writings of, among others, 
Hrabanus Maumic Comm. in Exod, in Migne, cv, 254: "Altare 
holocausti Chrisu intellegitur ...'' For other references see n. 6 above. 


2 Aquinas, ra 22e, © 102 art. 4, resp. 6 and 7: (xxix, 170f.). 


^ Hrabanus M.u us, Comm. in Ezod., xvi, in Migne, cv, 179: 
"quodomo ligne &tamis tento igne vicino incombusta ... accibat beati 
Hieronymi de Fac quaestinne responsam; altaris inquit, ligna quae de 
lignis paracisi sn. mon cr-mantur igne vicino ..." Also Bede, in Migne, 
xci, 451. C. Aqui-as i, Q. 46. art. 4 (Liv, 15ff.) on the significance of 
the wood o the —mssancluding its prefiguration by the wood of the altar 
of the holc-aus's. 


?5 Aquinas, ia Ze Q 102, art. 4 (xxix, 172f.): "Quia in Christo, qui 
est nostrum altare, debemus confiteri veram carnis naturam quantum ad 
humanitatem, quod est ‘altare de terra facere.’ (Exod. 27: 14-24)." Also 
Aquinas im, Q +3 art. 3 (ux, 150ff.): “... quia altare significat 
Christum . .” 


26 For example, Hr banus Maurus, Comm. in Exod., in Migne, cvi, 179: 
"Cinis autem .. in quc ipse praefiguratum intelligit sacramentum 
Dominicae passioris -*empas et actionem passionis Christi designat ...” 


27 For the texts sef2rrmg te the burning coal of Isaiah see above nn. 17 
and 20. 


28 Aquinas. 1a 22e Q. 102 art. 3 (xxix, 150f.): "in cruce vero quasi in 


craticula .. ‘” 
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sensus concerning the form of the altar beyond that it was 
a hollow, altar-like construction which had a receptacle or 
cavity for the essential fire that was always kept burning 
within it.?! 

The altar of burnt offerings was depicted occasionally 
in late medieval art, particularly in scenes that are con- 
sidered to prefigure Christ's sacrifice. Perhaps the richest 
source for illustrations of the altar-hearth — represented 
either as a liturgical altar with a grill and fire chamber or as 
an oven — is the Bible moralisée, created first in Paris in 
the third decade of the thirteenth century. In these 
manuscripts, scenes from the Old and New Testaments are 
juxtaposed and accompanied by a text which briefly and 
concretely specifies the manner in which the former 
foreshadows the latter. Among the moralizations are texts 
based on the established exegesis that Hebrew sacrifice 
was a figure for the Incarnation, Passion, and Eucharist.?2 
For example, the sacrifice of the blood of the paschal lamb 
upon an altar-hearth is shown in both text and image to 
prefigure the piercing of Christ's side at the Crucifixion. 
The Israelites putting sacramental bread onto the grill of 
an altar-hearth is an act shown to foreshadow the nailing 
of Christ to the Cross. And what is perhaps most relevant 
to our argument is the moralization of Leviticus 2: 4 in 
which a scene of the Jews putting sacrificial loaves into an 
altar-hearth in the form of an oven is placed above an un- 
usual Annunciation in which Mary holds the Infant Jesus 
(Fig. 2). The adjacent commentary states that the “Jews 
placing unleavened bread into the oven to bake in the fire 
signifies God placing his son in the virginal womb.’’33 


2° E.g. Hrabanus Maurus, Comm. in Exod., in Migne, cvin, 181; Bede, 
Exeg., in Migne, xci, 453. 


30 Hugh of St. Victor, Eluc. in Pent., in Exod., in Migne, cLxxv, 70f. 


31 Hrabanus Maurus, Comm. in Exod., in Migne, cv, 181-84; Bede, De 
Tabernaculo et Vasis Ejus, in Migne, xci, 450-56; Hugh of St. Victor, 
Eluc. in Pent., in Exod., in Migne, cLxxv, 70-73; Peter Comestor, Historia 
Scholastica, in Migne, cxcvim, 1179-1181. 


32 | am grateful to Carl Nordenfalk for his assistance with my investiga- 
tion of the Bible moralisée. For the moralized bibles, see A. de Laborde, La 
Bible moralisée illustrée, Paris, 5 vols., 1911-1929; R. Haussherr, 
"Christus-Johannes-Gruppe in der Bible moralisée,’’ Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte, xxvii, 1964, 133-152; idem, “Beobachtungen an den Il- 
lustrationen zum Buche genesis in der Bible moraliseé," Kunstchronik, 
xix, 1966, 313f.; idem, "Sensus litteralis und sensus spiritualis in der 
Bible moralisée," Frühmittelalterliche Studien (Jahrbuch des Instituts für 
Frühmittelalterforschung der Universitat Münster), v1, 1972, 356-380; 
idem, Bible moralisée, Codex Vindobonensis 2554, Vienna, 1954. For the 


dating of the moralized bibles, see Haussherr's commentary, 7, in Bible 


moralisée Codex Vindobonensis, and also Robert Branner, Manuscript 
Painting in Paris during the Reign of Saint Louis, Berkeley, 1977, 47ff. 


33 See esp. Haussherr, 1954, fols. 20r, 28r, and 29v; and de Laborde, 1, pl. 


59, which corresponds to fol. 59r of Oxford, Bodleian Library Ms 270b. 
The text accompanying the illustrations in question is as follows: “Filii 
(Israel) feceru(n)t panem azimum, posuerunt eum i(n) clibano succendo 
coxerunt. Judei qui panem miserunt in ignem fig(u)ra(n)t q(uod) deus 
pat(er) filiu(m) suum misut (sic) in uteru(m) virginalis.” 
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2 Moralization of Leviticus 2: 4, Bible Moralisée. 
Oxford, Bibl. Lib. ms 270b, fol. 59r 


The altar of holocausts is depicted in metalwork as well 
as in panel and mural painting. For example, in a scene of 
the Sacrifice of Isaac on an enamel portable altar in the 
Musée de Cluny, there is a fire altar, the top of which is a 
grill where the victim was to have been burnt.34 In the 
Arena Chapel, in a scene that obviously foreshadows the 
sacrifice of Christ, Joachim burns his lamb offering on an 
altar-hearth (Fig. 3). Altar-hearths appear, too, in con- 
junction with the Presentation in the Temple, such as that 
by Ambrogio Lorenzetti (Fig. 4) where a priest is about to 
sacrifice two doves on the fire of an altar-hearth.35 

The earliest expression of the Hebrew fire altar in terms 
of its domestic equivalent, the household hearth, occurs in 
the Last Supper in the Lower Church at Assisi (Fig. 5). 
Among the burnt sacrifices of the Old Law was that of the 
paschal lamb, the law of which is provided by Exodus 
(12: 8-10): “And they shall eat the flesh that night roasted 
at the fire, and unleavened bread ..." Having died on the 
Pasch, Christ became the paschal lamb of the New Era, 


34 Joseph Braun, S.J., Der Christliche Altar, 1, Munich, 1924, pl. 75. 
?5 Shorr, 17ff., and Sinanoglou, 491ff. 





3 Gictto, detail of Sacrifice of Joachim. Padua, Arena Chapel 
(photo: Alinari) 





4 Ambrogio Lorenzetti, detail of Presentation in the Temple. 
Florence, Uffizi (photo: Alinari) 


while the Eucharist became the new unleavened bread.36 
Christ foretold of his betrayal and death, and he instituted 
the Eucharist at the Last Supper, the final paschal sacrifice 
and banquet of the Old Law. 

On the surface, this unprecedented kitchen scene adja- 
cent to the supper room appears to be no more than in- 


36 E.g., Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 102, art. 5, res. 2 (xxix, 186f.) 
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5 Werkshop of 
Pietro Lorenzett. 
Last Supper. Assisi, 
S. Francesco. Lo ver 
Church (photo: 
Alinari) 


cidertal genre. However, the multiplicity of holocaust 
sacrifices intrirsic to this particular event — Hebrew Pasch, 
Christian Euchanist, and prophesied Crucifixion — makes 
it reasonable © question whether the fireplace of the 
kitchen scene was incuded in order to elucidate the nature 
of this special nalocaust meal 

Certainly. explicit seference to Hebrew sacrificial ritual 
is invested in the scene by the Jewish prayer shawls, one 
worn properly ever the shoulders of the servant who 
points towards the dining room, and the other used most 
remarkably as a towel to wipe the plates that held the 
paschal meal. The prominence given the kitchen, its 


37 Tha: this fresco played ar especially important role in the formation of 
fireplace and holoc us: imagery in Flemish painting is strongly suggested 
by remarkable par-lless th t it presents with Bouts's Institution of the 
Eucharist: both have a sepe-ate kitchen, and prominence is given in each 
case tc the door that eonneets it to the dining room; both paintings have 
two kitchen servares who bok to the dining room as well as two dining 
room servants; bot. kitchems have a prominent pot set into a recession in 
the wail; finally, th- lacatiom and the simple, prismatic form of the Assisi 
chimney resembles the loc tion and form of the chimney in the wing 
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hearth, the servants, and the Jewish liturgical garments is 
a clear invitation to the viewer to read further significance 
into this scene. By implication, this is the room where the 
last Hebrew Pasch was prepared, and by implication it was 
in this fireplace that the last carnal Pasch was roasted. In 
this context, this fireplace is identified witn the Hebrew 
altar-hearth, and its fire consequently is identified with the 
carnal fire of Old Testament sacrifice. 

The invention of a separate chamber for the roasting of 
the Pasch was undoubtedly motivated by a special desire 
to express both the affinities and the distinctions between 
Old and New Testament sacrifice. This fireplace, 


panel of the Passover Feast of Bouts's altarpiece. For the Lorenzetti 
fresco, see Millard Meiss, The Great Age of Fresco, New York, 1970, 70, 
who recognized in it the earliest occurrence of a space consistently il- 
luminated by a light within the picture, i.e., the wood ‘ire in the hearth. 
Meiss also noted that the shadows on the floor cast by the cat and dog are 
the first of their kind. Hayden Maginess, “Cast Shadew in the Passion 
Cycle at San Francesco Assisi: A Note," Gazette des beaux-arts, LXVII, 
1971, 63f., discusses these shadows from a stylistic point of view. 
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therefore, underscores the fundamental importance of car- 
nal fire for Jewish sacrifice. Furthermore, its placement in 
a separate room emphasizes the separation and the distinc- 
tion existing between the material Hebrew Pasch and the 
new Pasch with its spiritual lamb and its spiritual fire, for 
in contrast to the kitchen there is no fireplace or material 
fire in the main chamber, which instead is dominated by 
the figure of Christ and a large communal table, respec- 
tively the victim and the altar of the New Law. Yet the 
rooms are joined, and it is noteworthy that the kitchen 
literally leads into the dining room as emphasized by the 
servant who, by pointing, directs the attention of his co- 
worker toward the main chamber, and by the attendant 
who is actually moving into the dining room. This 
suggests in a literal fashion that the Jewish Pasch led to the 
Christian Pasch.37 

The servant's liturgical garments invest the kitchen 
scene with a sanctity that is disturbed by the remarkable 
detail of a dog licking one of the plates which had held the 
sacramental feast. This detail adds further significance to 
the kitchen scene's presence next to that of the Last Sup- 
per because it indicates that the carnal Hebrew Pasch is no 
longer sacred; the vestiges of that carnal feast, rendered 
obsolete by the spiritual lamb of the newly instituted 
Eucharist, are shown literally to be of interest only to a 
dog. A similar sentiment is expressed by Bonaventure in 
his third sermon De Coena Domini intended for delivery 
on Holy Thursday: there those who "desire lowly flesh 
rather than the flesh of the Immaculate Lamb" are com- 
pared to dogs and, like dogs, they are to be excluded from 
the Eucharistic feast.38 The dog, then, could signify the 
unbeliever who, preferring the most meager traces of car- 
nal meals, literally turns his back upon the spiritual food 
of Christ. 

The translation of the sacred place of immolation into 
profane domestic terms as seen in the hearth of the Assisi 
Last Supper had literary parallels, particularly with 


38 Bonaventure, De Coena Domini v, Opera Omnia, 1x, 258: “Istam 
refectionem debemus multum desiderare cum psalmista, qui dicit ... Sed 
quidam plus desiderant carnes foedas quam carnes 'Agni immaculati,' 
sicut carnales qui tanquam canes sunt ab ista refectione excludendi.” For 
the dog as an image for the enemies and tormentors of Christ, see James 
Marrow, "Circumdederunt me canes multi: Christ's Tormentors in 
Northern European Art of the Late Middle Ages and Early Renaissance," 
Art Bulletin, tix, 1977, 167ff. See n. 65 for further references. 


3 Aquinas, 1a, 2ae, Q. 102, art. 3 (xxix, 150f.): “Causa vero figuralis 
est, quia, panis significat Christum, qui est 'panis vivus' ut dicitur 
(John 6: 41, 51): Qui quidem erat sicut in spica, pro statu legis 
prophetarum; erat autem sicut panis formatus post humanitatem 
assumptum; coctus igne, idest formatus Spiritu Sancto in clibano uteri 
virginalis; qui etiam fuit coctus in sartagine, per labores quos in mundo 
sustinebat; in cruce vero quasi in craticula adustus." In medieval usage, 
"clibanum" denotes an oven or hearth used specifically for baking bread 
and cooking food. For example, Figs. 2 and 6 accompanying this article 


refereace to the Eucharist. Consisting of unleavened 
bread the Eucharist inspired comparison with the mun- 
dane activities of bread baking. In the Summa Theologiae, 
Aquinas relied upon such a comparison to explain both 
the nature of the Eucharist and its prefiguration by the 
burnt offerings of the Old Law. According to Aquinas, the 
reason that bread was a host of Old Testament sacrifice 
was “that the bread signifies Christ who is the living bread 
... He was like perfect bread after he had taken human 
natur», baked in the fire, i.e., formed by the Holy Spirit in 
the hearth of the virginal womb, baked again in a pan by 
the tcils which he suffered in the world, and consumed by 
fire an the cross as on a grate.?? With this passage, 
Aquinas reiterates the traditional doctrine of the Church 
on the Eucharist.*? He makes it abundantly clear that the 
domestic hearth, its fire, and the bread that was baked 
upon it, present viable analogies to explain in the tangible 
vocabulary of daily experience the invisible mystery ef the 
Eucharist and its prefiguration by Hebrew sacrifice. 

Robert Campin expresses the sacrificial and Eucharistic 
them» of his Madonna and Child Before a Fire-Screen 
(Fig. 1) by means of the same reference to the hearth and 
its fire used by Aquinas, and, in so doing, the artist, like 
the scholastic theologian, makes a direct appeal to the ex- 
perieace of the beholder. Nowhere is the participation of 
the beholder invited more than in this painting. The 
MotFer’s breast, though ostensibly offered to the Child, is 
really presented to the viewer. The Child, too, directs his 
glance at the viewer. But perhaps the most compelling and 
immediate appeal to the experience of the viewer lies in the 
homely familiarity of the setting. 

Both the literary analogy of Aquinas and the visual 
analogy of Campin would have been especially 
mearingful in the later Middle Ages when the similarity of 
the household hearth, the baker’s oven, and the 
Eucharistic altar was more evident than it is today. To a 
person of the fifteenth century, the hearth was a basic 


demonstrate that the word ‘’clibanum’’ in the adjacent text inspired the 
image of an oven or hearth. Occasionally ‘‘clibanum”’ is trar.siated as 
"furnace"; however, the strict Latin equivalent for furnace is fornax 
whick has special connotations of industrial usage as in the smelting of 
metal or the manufacture of glass. For further reference, see, e.g., 
Thescurus Linguae Latinae, Leipzig, 1906-1912, im, 1342f., or C. du 
Cange, Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, Paris, 1937, im, 371. For 
the history of bread ovens in antiquity, see Hugo Blumner, Technologie 
und verminologie der Gewerbe und Künste bei Griechen und Romern, 
Hildesheim, 1969, 1, 3-93. 


40 Forthe doctrine of the Eucharist, see esp. Aquinas, 111, Q. 75-84 (entire 
volume 11x). For further reference to the Eucharist, which includes exten- 
sive Fibliography, see those articles on the Eucharist in the New Catholic 
Encyelopedia, Washington, D.C., 1976, v, 594ff. For the Eucharist in 
Byzantine liturgy, see George Galavaris, Bread and the Liturgy. The 
SymLolism of Early Christian and Byzantine Bread Stamps, Madison, 
Wisc., 1970. 


necessity of li e: it provided light, warmth, and the source 
of heat for cocking and baking. At the same time, the 
alta--like form o* medieval hearths and baker's ovens (Fig. 
6) recalls tha- əf certain liturgical altars (Fig. 7), and no 
doubt this woulc have contributed to the perception of the 
ana ogy between the baking cf bread and the Eucharist. In 
this context, the connection between the daily bread of the 
hea-th and tke Eucharistic altar would have been con- 
spicuous, and the image of the hearth and its fire used as a 
frame for the Virgin and Child certainly would have been 
understood a: a reference to the Eucharist. 

Im Campin 5 rain ing, the beholder is invited by means 
of tre visible «bjects to imagine the invisible reality behind 
them. For example, the location of the fire burning in the 
hea-th is indi- ated, hough not depicted, for it is logically 
present, below the tongue of fire, on the floor of the 
heath. The heartF floor, though invisible, would be 
located where the tiles of the floor meet the rear wall on a 
line that is tsaceabE along the front of the seat of the 
ben-h, across the Virgin's lap, and above her left arm. 
Thus the Virgin supoorts the Child as the hearth holds the 
fire and Mar- litera ly becomes “the hearth of the virginal 
womb. '*! The fire is burning in the hearth directly behind 
the Child with the result that the viewer is invited to com- 
pare him wita the fire. 

I- is the association of the Child with the fire that clearly 
invests this .cene with the connotations of the burnt 
sacrifice of the Old Law. Surprisingly, the fire leaves the 
hea-th in darkness. At the same time, there are two sources 
of Lght in the som One clearly is a worldly light which 
enters througa me window and lights objects consistently 
on che left sice of the painting. The other source, which 
originates from a pcint behind the viewer's left shoulder, 
sur-ounds the Chilc in an aura of light.42 The absence of 
light from the heartn and the concentration of light upon 
the Child def ne the association of the Child with the fire 
by distinguisking between the nature of the light in each: 
Christ is iden ified as the spiritual fire of the New Law and 
the illumination of he Sacrament of the Eucharist.*? The 
fire in the heartn that g:ves off no light is the fire of the 
Old Law that -entained the light of truth, in the sense that 
a saadow in its darkness contains the outlines of its 
model. 44 

The same meaning is attached to the fire and light of the 
Eucharist. Fo example, in his sermons for De Coena 
Domini, Sain Bonaventure sees the prophetic carnal fires 
of tne Old Te tamert sacrifices as having been fulfilled by 


41 See above n. 3€. Altaough “oven” is the usual translation for 
clibarum, the modera usage of oven has come to mean something dis- 
tinctly different £c a freplace or open bread hearth. However, ac- 
cordiag to mediev-.] usage of that word as well as its context in Aquinas's 
reference, it can b- understood only by what we would today describe as 
a domestic bread ncrth. 


42 For the restorat ms to tais area as well as pentimenti, see Frinta, 41f. 
and Davies, 253. 
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6 Millet Bread, from Tacuinum Sanitatis. Paris, Biblio- 
theque Nationale, Ms Nouv. Acq. Lat. 1673, fol. 56 
(photo: Bibliotheque Nationale) 
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7 Block altar. Rome, SS. Cosma e Damiano (after Braun, Der 
christliche Altar, 1, pl. 103) 





*! E.g., Bonaventure, De Coena Domini v, Opera Omnia, 1x, 257: “’... 
populus Iudaicus ... non vult manducare, id est, non vult credere in 


Sacramento altaris, sed populus gentilis admissus est, quando per fidem est 


illuminatus." Also De Coena Domini 1, Opera Omnia ix, 249; De Coena 
Domini n, Opera Omnia, 1x, 253. 


4 See esp. Aquinas, 1a 2ae, Q. 101, art. 2 (xxix, 118 and n. a): “Et hoc est 
quod Apostolus dicit (Heb. 1:1) ‘Umbram habet lex futurorum 
bonorum, non ipsam imaginem rerum': umbra enim minus est quam im- 
ago; tanquam imago pertineat ad novam legem umbra vero ad veterem." 
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the spiritual fire of the Eucharist.45 This spiritual fire by 
which the lamb of the new Pasch is roasted is at once the 
"flesh of Christ" and the "burning coal" (Isa. 6:6) of the 
altar of holocausts.4 It is "the fire of which the Lord 
speaks in Luke (12: 49): ‘I have come to cast fire upon the 
earth, and what will I but that it be kindled?’ 47 "The fire 
by which the banquet (of Christ's flesh) is prepared is the 
Holy Spirit, or the power of the Divine Word.”48 The 
material fire that roasted the carnal lamb of Old Testament 
sacrifice prefigures this spiritual fire of Christ's sacrifice 
and the divine illumination of the Sacrament, the source of 
which was the “‘light-giving Being’’ contained within it.49 
In the absence of the illumination of the Eucharist, there is 
darkness, for those who do not partake of the Eucharist 
are as "blind men," "those who are not able to see the 
light.’’5° 

Other examples of the hearth and fire in Northern 
painting are consistent with the Eucharistic symbolism of 
the burnt sacrifice. For example, the association of the 
fireplace and its fire with the sacrifice of Christ is 
suggested in the Werl Altarpiece where a statue of the 
Trinity with the crucified Christ is placed directly over the 
fire. In the Madonna at the Fireplace in The Hermitage, the 
Child’s unusual position becomes comprehensible with 
reference to the symbolism of the hearth and the fire as 
prefigurations of the Crucifixion.5! In some representa- 
tions of the Presentation in the Temple and the Madonna 
and Child with a Goldfinch, the Child withdraws, in the 
former from the priest and the altar, and in the latter from 
the goldfinch, because he sees his Crucifixion 
foreshadowed in these figures.52 The position and gesture 
of the Child in the painting in The Hermitage, too, can be 
understood as a response to the Crucifixion which he sees 
prefigured in the hearth and its fire. 

The most explicitly rendered Eucharistic symbolism of 
the fireplace occurs in Dirk Bouts's Institution of the 
Eucharist in the Church of St.-Pierre at Louvain (Fig. 9) in 
which a large paten and chalice are placed at the center of 
the table and Christ consecrates bread in the form of a 
Eucharistic wafer. The documentation indicates that in 
1464 the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament com- 


45 Bonaventure, De Coena Domini 1, Opera Omnia, 1x, 248: ‘‘’Edent 
carnes agni nocte illa assasi igni.' Per ignem caritas intelligitur ... Iste est 
ignis de quo Dominus in Luca: 'Ignem veni mittere in terram, et quid 
volo, nisi ut accendatur?' "' 

46 See n. 20 above for Latin text and reference. 

47 See nn. 20 and 45 above for Latin text and references. 

48 See n. 18 above for Latin text and references. 


49 Bonaventure, De Coena Domini, 1, Opera Omnia, 1x, 248f. and De 
Coena Domini, 11, Opera Omnia, 1x, 253. 


50 Bonaventure, De Coena Domini, 11, Opera Omnia, 1x, 253f. Those 
who partake of the Eucharist illegally include ‘’Erraverunt caeci in 
plateis." And: ‘’’Oblitus sum comedere panem meum’ (Psalm 101, 5). 
Similiter fit de diu detentis in tenebris, qui lumen aspicere non possunt; 
"Oculi mei languerunt prae inopia' (Ps. 87: 10). Exemplum de Heli, qui 


missioned this painting and that two professors of 
theolegy from the University of Louvain provided the 
iconographic specifications. Both the intended destination 
of the painting, which was to have been the Chapel of the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Church of St.-Pierre, and tae art- 
ist's receipt for payment, which is recorded in the account 
book of the Guild of the Blessed Sacrament, make it not at 
all surprising that the subject has been given an emphatic 
Eucheristic interpretation.53 

The alignment of objects in the painting is even more 
elaborately contrived than in the London Madonna end, as 
in that painting, the alignment is centered upon the 
fireplace and its screen. Christ's head is framed by the 
fireplace, and the center fold of the tablecloth forms a ver- 
tical Ine that runs through the paten and the chalice and 
points to the wafer, to Christ's right hand, and to his face. 

Th:s alignment, therefore, underscores diagram- 
matically the symbolic relationship of Christ to the ob- 
jects. Christ holds the Eucharist before his body in a way 
that materializes the words he speaks — “This is my body” 
— which provide the scriptural basis for the doctrine that 
the consecrated Eucharist is identical with the body of 
Chris-=.54 

The fireplace differs from the others cited in this study 
in lac<ing a fire. The hearth has been sealed by a wooden 
screen and there are no andirons or other accessories, im- 
plying that it is not meant to contain a physical fire. It was 
the Crucifixion that ended the physical holocausts of the 
Old Law and replaced them with the spiritual burnt offer- 
ing of the New. Just as the wooden screen seals this 
hearth, so the wood of the Cross rendered inoperative the 
altar of burnt offerings of the Old Law.55 This screen, 
therefore, clearly acts as a symbol of the Crucifixion. 
Direc-ly in front of the place where the fire would be burn- 
ing are the head and shoulders of Christ who literally 
replaces the fire of the hearth. The fireplace frames both 
the head of Christ and the screen in a way that reinforces 
the sacramental and sacrificial symbolism of the painting, 
for the fireplace becomes the altar that contains the 
sacrif.ce of the Cross and the Sacrament of the body of 
Chris-. The sealed hearth, therefore, becomes the Chris- 


non poterat videre. Lucerna Dei antequam exstingueretur' (1 Kings 
3: 2ff.) — Non hic manducat corpus Christi salubriter ... 

5! This altarpiece is reproduced in Panofsky, 11, pl. 96. 

s Short, 26ff.; see also Herbert Friedman, The Symbolic Goldfinch: Its 
History and Significance in European Devotional Art, Waskington, 
D.C., 1346; Sinanoglou, 491f. 

5 E. vaa Even, Louvain monumental, Louvain, 1860, 206; E. van Even, 
L'Ancienne Ecole de peinture de Louvain, Brussels and Louvain, 1870, 
144-53. Leo van Puyvelde, Flemish Painting from the Van Eycks to 
Metsys trans. A. Kendall, London, 1968, 138. J. Snyder, "The Early 
Harlem School of Painting," Art Bulletin, xu, 1960, 39-49. 

5 Aquiaas, In, Q. 83, art. 1 (tix, 3ff.) Also Bonaventure, De Coena 
Domini, 1, Opera Omnia, 1x, 248f. 


55 Aquinas, Ia 2ae, Q. 102 (xxix, 131). 
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tian countrpast to the altar of burnt offerings of the 
Temp e. 

In contas- t tais Christian altar is the fireplace 
representir g the Hebrew altar-hearth depicted in the wing 
panel of Bouts’s Louvain altarpiece; this panel illustrates 
the sacrifice o the paschal lamb (Fig. 10). By means of the 
scene whish akes place in a fifteenth-century Flemish 
setting, the pre:iguration of Christian sacrifice by the 
burnt offe ings of the Temple is graphically depicted, but 
in a way that also delineates the differences between the 
sacrifice or the Olc and New Eras. In addition to the 
hearth, the irterior in this scene contains many objects 
similar to these in the main panel. Like the hearth at 
Assisi wh-ch is alsc depicted against the left wall of the 
room, tnis is unmistakably the altar-hearth of the Old 
Law. The sacram ent.] plate that holds the roasted lamb is 
identical tc the patem at Christ's table on the main panel, 
but in the »lace of the roasted pasch is a piece of bread and 
the glow o re-ected light. Thus the roasted lamb is shown 
to have beer replaced by the bread sacrifice of the 
Eucharist, wh le the light, nc doubt, refers to the conse- 
quent illumiration of tnis Sacrament imparted by the 
"ligat-giving >emg” that it contains. 

The sacmifical anc Eucharistic symbolism of the hearth 
bears mpl <cators fcr the fireplace in the Merode Annun- 
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9 Dirk Bouts, Last Supper, central panel. Louvain, St.-Pierre 
(photo: copyright ACL) 
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10 Dirk Bouts, Fire Sacrifice of the Jews, wing of altar St.-Pierre 
Louvain (photo: copyright ACL) 
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vA rm A, XX 
11 Robert Campin, Merode Altarpiece, detail of central panel. 


New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Cloisters (photo: 
Metropolitan Museum) 


sé Charles Ilsley Minott, “The Theme of the Merode Altarpiece, Art 
Bulletin, 11, 1969, 270. 


57 For text, see n. 20 above. 


58 Petrus Christus's Virgin and Child, Nelson Gallery, Kansas City; the 
copy of Campin's Holy Family, Convent of the Poor Clares, Le Puy; and 
Rogier van der Weyden, Annunciation, Louvre, are variations of the im- 
agery in Campin's London Madonna. The A. Bouts Last Supper, 
Brussels, Musée des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, is dependent upon Dirk 
Bouts's altarpiece in St. Pierre, Louvain. That a fireplace appears in the 
background of the Marriage of Cana by the Master of Los Reyes 
Católicos in the National Gallery, Washington, can be explained on the 
basis that the Miracle of Cana is interpreted as a prefiguration of the In- 
stitution of the Eucharist. See Schiller, 1, 162ff. 


59 For a Birth of the Virgin with a fireplace, see, e.g., Boucicaut 
workshop, Bourges, Bibl. Mun., Ms 34, fol. 46v, repro. in Meiss, 1968, pl. 
64; also anonymous Lombard illuminator, Paris, Bibl. Nat. lat. 7571, fol. 
351v, repro. in Meiss, 1967, pl. 558. 

For the Death of the Virgin with a fireplace see, e.g., Master of Mary 
of Burgundy, Book of Hours for Engelbert of Nassau, Oxford, Bodl. Lib., 
Ms Douce 219-220, fol, 170v; Joos van Cleve, Death of the Virgin, 
Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz Museum; and P. Bruegel, Death of the Virgin, 
Upton House, Edgehill, England. 


60 [n an article presently in preparation I argue that Joseph's role as car- 
penter, wood-gatherer, and fire-keeper pertains to the iconography of 


ciatioa (Fig. 11). Although no fire burns in this fireplace, 
the recent presence of fire is indicated by the smoke- 
blackened hearth wall. On the table before the Virgin the 
smoke rising from the still-glowing wick of the candle has 
been identified by Charles Minott as a reference to the 
"smoxing flax” of Isaiah 42: 1-4 and to Luke 12:49.56 
Coincidentally, the spiritual fire of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist has been identified by Bonaventure with these 
same passages: "This is the fire of which the Lord speaks 
in Luxe (12:49) 'I have come to cast fire upon the earth 
and what will I but that it be kindled.’ 5? 

The occurrence of the fireplace in a significant number 
of Flemish and Italian paintings follows a pattern consis- 
tent with holocaust symbolism. For example, the ap- 
pearance of the fireplace in depictions of certain subjects 
pertaining to the Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the 
Eucharist is clearly related to the iconographic formulae of 
the paintings studied above.5* The extension of holocaust 
symbolism to the fireplace in scenes of Mary’s birth and of 
her death can be explained on the basis of her essential role 
as venicle and receptacle of the Incarnation — indeed, as 
the cibanum uteri virginalis. Saint Joseph's connection 
with holocaust symbolism is a matter too complicated to 
be explained here. Nevertheless, the saint is depicted 
warming his hands before a fireplace in certain scenes of 
the infancy of Christ.?! John the Baptist is associated with 
Christ's sacrificial death through his symbol, the Agnus 
Dei, -hrough his teachings and prophecies, and through 
his own martyrdom which was interpreted as a prefigura- 
tion of Christ's sacrifice. Holocaust symbolism would 
therefore seem appropriate for the fireplace that appears 
in some representations of the birth and death of the Bap- 
tist, including Rogier's Saint John Altarpiece.?? 


Joseph as a figure for the Levite priesthood whose role it was not only to 
burn the holocaust upon the altar, but to tend the fire of that altar, to 
guard t and keep it always burning, to select and cut the wood for that 
altar, end to care for the altar and its tools. 


61 Ameng the examples of this theme are not only the aforementioned 
Holy Family in Le Puy, but also the following: anonymous French il- 
luminator, Nativity, London, Brit. Mus. Add. 18192, fol. 52 (Meiss, 1967, 
pl. 329); Master of the Angevin Bible Angel Appearing to Joseph, Paris, 
Bibl. Nat. fr. 9561, fol. 139v (Meiss, 1967, pl. 41); Jerome Bosch, 
Adoration of the Magi, left shutter, Madrid, Prado: the figure crouching 
before a ruinous fireplace in the shadows of a tumbledown church has 
been identified as Joseph by Walter S. Gibson, Hieronymus Bosch, New 
York, 1973, 115. 


62 Alexandre Masseron, Saint Jean Baptiste dans l'art, Paris, 1957; 
Schiller, 11, 117ff. For repros. of Rogier's Saint John Altarpiece, see 
Berlin-Dahlem, Gemäldegalerie der Staatlichen Museen. The presence of 
the Baptist in the left wing of the Werl Altarpiece might explain the 
fireplace of the right wing behind Saint Barbara. Or, perhaps because 
martyrdom was considered to be a reenactment of Christ's death, this 
may explain the occurrence of this particular sacrificial symbolism in 
paintings featuring such martyrs as Saint Barbara, as in the Werl Altar- 
piece, or Saint Catherine by the Master of St. Gudule in the Musée des 
Beaux-Arts, Dijon. 


The fireplee is prominently featured in two anti- 
Semitic subjects. The first of these, the Jewess who cooks 
and eats her c aild, presents a gruesome antithesis to Cam- 
pins London Madozna. The second, which appears in 
the »redella of the A tarpiece of the Corpus Domini in Ur- 
binc, is the cy-le of the Jewish pawnbroker who burns the 
Eucaaristic w fer in a fire.‘ Although the presence of a 
fire, if not a Freplacs, is called for by the narrative, there 
can be no coubt that a contributing factor in the 
prominence of the fi»eplace in these paintings was its pop- 
ularidentifica ion asa symbo! for the Jewish altar of burnt 
sacr fice. 

Finally, corwincins evidence that the domestic fireplace 
had become a widely acceptec image of the Jewish altar of 
holocaust is p esented in the scene of Christ before Annas 
in tae Prayerkaok of Albrecht of Brandenburg (Fig. 12). 
Annas as higk pries (e.g., John 18:19) was the keeper of 
the altar, according to Jewish law as set forth in the Book 
of Leviticus. E was ais most sacred responsibility to find 
the wood and ay the fire (Lev. 1:6) and to see that the per- 
petual fire of he alter of burnt offerings should never go 
out (Lev. 6:1-); anc it was he who offered the victims 
upon this alta, and ‘every secrifice of flour that is baked 
in the oven ... shall b- the priest's that offereth it" (Lev. 7: 8- 
9). The fireplace before which Annas stands in this 
miniature is not mer-ly an evocation of the "fire of coals” 
of tne high p-iest's court (John 18:18). It is the symbolic 
crux of the sc ne which on one level identifies the Temple 
as the locatior of Christ's firs: trial. But on another level it 
serves to iden ify the strict lezality of Christ’s sacrifice in 
accardance wih Jewesh holocaust ritual, for not only does 
it underscore Annas’s role as keeper of the fire, but it also 
lencs special enphass to his responsibility for selection of 
the proper un»lemisaed victim who will be immolated for 
the nolocaust.55 

Georgetown University 
Washington, DC 20057 


9 Bomcicaut Workshop, New York, Kettaneh Collection, and initial by 
French illuminato, also Kettaneh Collection; Lucon Master, Geneva, 
Bibl. Publique et Univer-itaire, fr. 190, 11. fol. 101; Cité des Dames 
Master, Paris, Bib de l'Assenal, ms 5:93, fol. 309v. See Meiss, 1968, figs. 
384-27. 


^ Marilyn Aronberg Lavin, “The Altar of the Corpus Domini in Urbino: 
Paolc Uccello, Joc Van Gaent, Piero della Francesca,” Art Bulletin, xuix, 
1967 pl. 6. 

The fireplace a»pears ia a group cf secular illustrations personifying 
January. Februar-, or W*nter in some Books of Hours including the 
famous January -anquet scene of the Trés Riches Heures, Chantilly, 
Musee Condé, fol 1v, wh re a portrait of Jean de Berry before a fireplace 
replaces the tradiäonal personification. See Meiss, 1974, 185. 

The month of February on fol. 2 of the Limbourg Brothers, Belles 
Heures of Jean de Berry, New York, Cloisters, is personified by a man 
warming himself 5efore asfireplace at which the two fish of Pisces roast 
on a grill. It migh be asked whether ridden religious symbolism was in- 
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12 Christ Before Annas, Prayer Book of Albrecht of 
Brandenburg, fol. 118v. Aachen, Coll. Dr. Peter Ludwig 


tended in the fish which could signify not only Christ but also the 
Eucharist. Other personifications of the month of January with a 
fireplace include Niccolò da Bologna, Munich, Bayr. Staatsbibl. lat. 
10072, fol. 2; Associate of the Brussels Initials Master, London, Brit. 
Mus. Add. 29433, fol. 1; Brussels Initials Master, Warsaw, Bibl. 
Narodowa, lat. Q., v. 1. iii, fol. 2. See Meiss, 1967, 1967, figs. 717-19. The 
fireplace occurs in the following leaves of the Tacuinum Sanitatis in 
Vienna (National Library, Cod. Vind. 2597): Winter, fol. 55; Warm Water 
(Winter), fol. 89; Wheat Soup (Winter), fol. 43v.: Roasted Meat 
(Winter), fol. 75v. The fireplace appears in the following leaves of the 
Tacuinum Sanitatis in Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms nouv. acq. lat. 1673: Ricotta, 
fol. 59; Chick Pea Soup, fol. 46; Chatting, fol. 90. The last example is 
reminiscent of Campin’s Madonna in that it depicts a woman nursing her 
child before the fire. Fireplaces are represented in the Tacuinum Sanitatis 
primarily in illustrations of activities or cures for the winter months. 


*5 I would like to thank Rev. John F. Wippel of the School of Philosophy, 
Catholic University, for his helpful comments on an earlier version of 
this paper. 
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Bosch's Image of Poverty 


Virginia G. Tuttle 


A ragged man pursued by a dog is the central motif in two 
of Bosch's paintings, the exterior of the Haywain triptych 
(Fig. 1)! and the Rotterdam tondo (Fig. 2)? In both 
paintings the shabby, emaciated man walks alone, carry- 
ing a walking stick in his hand and a basket on his back. 
He turns his head to look at the dog that snarls behind 
him. Numerous attempts have been made to identify this 
figure. He has been called, among other things, the 


Throughout the preparation of this paper Professor Anne Morganstern 
has been most generous with suggestions and criticism. I am also grateful 
to Professors Franklin Ludden, Daniel Farrell, and Ms. Mary Harlan 
for reading the essay and offering valuable assistance. 


! Tolnay, 24-25, 116-133, and 355. The Haywain is usually dated be- 
tween 1485 and 1490. There are two versions of this triptych, one in the 
Prado and another in the Escorial. It is uncertain which is the original. 
The illustrations in this paper are from the Prado. 


? Tolnay, 43-44 and 369-70. The Rotterdam tondo is thought to date 
around 1510. 


? Gustave Gluck, "Zu einem Bilde von Hieronymus Bosch in der 
Figdorischen Sammlung in Wien," Jahrbuch der konigleichen 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxv, 1904, 177ff. Tolnay, 369. 


4 Ludwig von Baldass, Hieronymus Bosch, Vienna, 1943, 232. 
5 Jacques Combe, Hieronymus Bosch, London, 1946, 78. 


é Kurt Seligman, "Hieronymus Bosch, The Peddler,” Gazette des beaux- 
arts, XLII, 1953, 104; Renger, 1969, 66-76. Renger believes that the figure 
in the Rotterdam tondo is an impoverished peddler and swindler. This 
interpretation of the Rotterdam figure agrees on some points with that 
offered in the second part of this paper. Seligman and Renger call the 
backpack a peddler's basket, but although peddlers did use such baskets 


bourgs and Their Contemporaries, New York, 1974, 185. 


French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Boucicaut 
Master, New York, 1968. 





French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry: The Patrcnage of 
the Duke, New York, 1967. 





Migne, J. P., Patrologiae Cursus Completus, ... Series Latina, 221 vols., 
Paris, 844-1864. 


Panofs<y, Erwin Early Netherlandish Painting, 2nd ed., 2 vols., New 
York, _971. 


Sinanozlou, Leah, “The Christ Child as Sacrifice: A Medieval Tradition 
and the Corpus Christi Plays," Speculum, xvvin, 1973, 491ff. 


Schiller, Gertrud, Iconography of Christian Art, 1, New York, 1971-72. 


Shorr, Dorothy, "The Iconographic Development of the Presentation in 
the Temple," Art Bulletin, xxviu, 1946, 17ff. 


Winkler, F., "Das Gebetbuch des Kardinals Albrecht von Brandenburg, 
Aachner Kunstblatter, xxiv/xxv, 1962, 7-107. 


Prodigal Son, the Wayfarer,‘ a fool,5 a peddler,6 Saturn,’ a 
personification of melancholy,8 a man endangered by the 
sin of sloth,? a drunkard,!? and Everyman, the Christian 
pilgrim.!! The following study will suggest that Bosch's 
ragged man is a personification of poverty, a personifica- 
tion taat follows conventions established in works of art 
and literature of the late Middle Ages. 

The Rotterdam tondo is perhaps only a fragment of a 


they were not carried only by peddlers. Anyone traveling by foot who 
had to carry something would be likely to have some sort of a pack on his 
back, especially if he was a vagrant poor man who had to keep his few 
belongmgs with him. Michel Mollat describes the typical medieval poor 
man as a vagrant who carries a pack on his back and a walking stick in 
his hard (Michel Mollat, “La Notion de pauvreté au Moyen Age: Posi- 
tion de problèmes,” Revue d'histoire de l'Eglise de France, 11, 1966, 17). 
A basket similar to those in the Haywain and the Rotterdam tondo is 
used bv a demon for carrying damned souls in the center panel of Bosch's 
Last Judgment triptych (Tolnay, 179). 


7 Andrew Pigler, "Astrology and Jerome Bosch,” Burlington Magazine, 
xcii, 1650, 132-36. 

* Lotte Brand Philip, "The Peddler of Hieronymus Bosch, a Study in 
Detection," Nederlands kunsthistorish Jaarboek, xix, 1968, 115-32. 

° Zupn ck, 1-81. 


10 Bax, 222-30; and “Bezwaren tegen L. Brand Philip's Interpretatie van 
Jeroen Bosch’ marskamer, Goochelaar, Keisnijder en Voorgrond van 
Hooiwagenpaneel," Nederlands kunsthistorish Jaarboek, x11, 1962, 1- 
14. 


1! Gibson, 101-06. 


more complex evcle 12 whereas the Haywain panels are 
still in their original context. Since the context will have 
some influence "poa our urderstanding of the figure's 
allegorical nearing, et us begin by focusing our discus- 
sion on the ^r pain:ing. The central panel of the 
Haywain interier shows an enormous haywagon being 
pulled through a -rcwded landscape by a train of 
monstrous beasts (Fg. 4) On top of the haystack, an 
amorous coupE, taeir legs suggestively crossed, is 
engeged in makmg music. Another couple passionately 
embraces among the branches fastened to the top of the 
hay. A pone, en emperor, end a king are part of the 
procession folowing :he wagon. Around the wagon, 
figures framtical y tr- to grab armfuls of hay. A series of 
genre scenes, mostly ir volvirg hay, are displayed in the 
foreground. Christ boks down from the heavens upon 
this scene. 

Most scholars agree that the sin of avarice is the main 
theme of he interior of the Haywain.? Research on 
Flemish preverbe anc linguistic studies on the Dutch word 
for hay suggest that the haywagon itself symbolizes 
earthly riches !* All tke characters associated with the 
wagon have fallen prey to the sinful desire to amass or en- 
joy worldly, material goods. The amorous couples on top 
of the haywager clearly represent lust, worldly love that is 
miscirected toward human flesh rather than human 
soub.'* Tae cowc chat grabs and fights for hay 
demonstrates b= blind folly involved in the pursuit of 
worldly possessons. The princely figures following the 
wagon represer! wordly power, dominion over the 
material earth. The “oreground vignettes seem to portray 
secondary vices Hat are associated with the accumulation 
of "nay," though the precise meanings of some of these 


12 Philip (as innote & 20-21. Philip's theory concerning the nature of the 
cycle has not beer acce»ted by most scholars; see Bax, Nederlands 
kunsthistorisk JawrBwek, | -11. 


13 Gibson, 69-77. Fc a summary of scholarship on the interior panels of 
the Kaywain, see Razer H Mar jnissen, Jerome Bosch, trans. M. Elskens, 
M. van Schoute, an! L. L'eceestecker, Brussels, 1975, 56-63. A more re- 
cent study of he daavair is made by Herbert von Einem, "Zur Deutung 
des Heuwageatrirt*«hon. von Hieronymus Bosch," Nachrichten der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in G3ttigen, I. Philologisch-Historische 
Klasse, iv, 1975, €19. Br the late Middle Ages avarice was thought of 
as the root of other ins; ee M W. Eloomfield, The Seven Deadly Sins, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1967, 74 


M L. _ebeer ard J. Gzauls, "Het Hoo en de Hooiwagen in de Beeldende 
Kunsten,” Gentseh. Bijd.agzn. v, 1938, 141ff. Tolnay, 118, cites the 
following Flemish prover: "The world is a haystack and each man 
plucks from i: wha he con.” 


5 Saint Augustine cfines "cupidity^ as love that enjoys something for 
its own sake rather an for ics ‘eternal and immutable” value (De Doc- 
trina Christiana: :.23.; 122 20; 11.10.16). 


te Jorg Traege- betiewes that ‘he pope is intended to represent that most 
worlcly of pentif:s Alexancer VI ("Der 'Heuwagen' des Hieronymus 
Bosch und der escatologscke Adventus des Papstes,” Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte, xl, B7@, 298-324). 
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1 Hieronymus Bosch, Haywain triptych, exterior. Madrid, 
Museo del Prado (photo: Prado) 
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2 Hieronymus Bosch, Rotterdam tondo. Rotterdam, Museum 
Boymans-van Beuningen (photo: Museum) 
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3-5 Hieronymus Bosch, Haywain triptych, interior. Madrid, Museo del Prado (photos: Prado) 


scenes are still unclear.” 

The side panels of the triptych show the origin and the 
final result of sin. The left illustrates the Original Sin (Fig. 
3). Above, a swarm of Falling Angels fills the sky. In the 
background God creates Eve from Adam’s rib, while in the 
middle ground Adam is about to accept the fateful apple 
from the serpent coiled around the Tree of Knowledge. 
Finally, in the foreground, the Archangel Michael drives 
Adam and Eve from Paradise.!8 The illustration of Hell on 
the right panel shows sinners being punished for their 
earthly vices (Fig. 5). The haywagon is clearly being 
dragged toward this destination. 

The landscape on the exterior of the Haywain is filled 
with motifs that are strongly suggestive of evil. Bones are 
scattered in the foreground; one magpie is already perched 


17 The fat abbot with nuns gathering bags of hay for him while he drinks 
certainly appears to be gluttonous. The nun and the bagpipe player seem 
to be lustful. The quack doctor has filled his pocket with hay. The scenes 
to the left involving children and adults are not conclusively identified. 


18 One unusual aspect of this portrayal of Original Sin is the fact that Eve 
is shown covering herself with a fig leaf even before Adam has partaken 
of the apple. Ordinarily in medieval art, Adam and Eve do not cover 
thremselVeés until the act of the first sin is complete. Bosch seems, thus, to 
be emphasizi the act of covering in this panel. Perhaps this is because 
Adamtyand Eye making garments from fig leaves was sometimes inter- 
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on them and a second magpie is flying in to join it. Across 
the path, to the left, three thieves are robbing a man and 
tying him to a tree. To the right, a peasant man and 
women dance to bagpipe music that is being played by a 
third figure seated beneath a tree. In the distance, on top 
of a hill, an execution is taking place with a crowd 
gathered around to watch. Bones, magpies, thievery, danc- 
ing, and executions — common symbols for evil — are not 
at all unusual in Bosch's paintings.!? This landscape is 
clearly a microcosmic image of a sinful world, a hostile 
environment for the unfortunate man who travels 
through it. 

The shabby man in Bosch's paintings can be identified 
by comparison to images in Italian art of the preceding 
century. The earliest of these appear in fourteenth- 


preted during the Middle Ages as man's first accumulation of worldly 
objects. This interpretation is found in Saint Ambrose, Paradise, trans. 
John J. Savage (The Fathers of the Church), New York, 1961, 343-46. 


19 Bones are also scattered in the corrupt landscapes of the Altarpiece of 
the Hermits in Venice (Tolnay, 268-72 and 366-67). A magpie, a hanged 
man, end a robbery all appear in the sinister landscape behind Saint 
James of Compostela on the exterior of the Last Judgment triptych 
(Tolnay, 164 and 359-60). Dancing to bagpipe music is one of the 
dubious activities taking place in the landscape in the Prado Eviphany 
(Gibson, 117 and fig. 102). 


6 Workshop of 
Taddeo Gaddi, 
Allezory of Poverty. 
Florence, S. Croee, 
Barencelli Chape! 
(pheto: Fotostudi» 
Quattrone Mario. 
Firenze) 


7 Workshop of 
Orcagna, Allegory 
of Poverty. Florenze, 
S. Maria Novella. 
Strozzi Chapel 
(pheto: Fotostudi 
Quattrone Mario, 
Firenze) 


century Franciscan wirtue cycles. Here a ragged figure 
represents voluncary poverty, one of the primary monastic 
virtues. Probably the first representation of Franciscan 
poverty, including ‘he dog with which it came to be 
asscciated, is in the fresco of the Lower Church of S. Fran- 
cesco in Assisi." In th s composition Poverty is a female 
personification, he »ride of Saint Francis. This represen- 
tation corresponds with the female personification that 
appears in early Franciscan literature.21 Francis's love for 
Holy Poverty is a major theme in this body of literature. 
Of ‘he three main monestic virtues, chastity, obedience, 
and poverty, Francis ‘had chosen the privilege of poverty 
for ais special beast. ‘22 The two reasons that poverty was 
ascendant amens th- virtues are significant in relation to 
Bosch s image of poverty on the Haywain triptych. First, 
poverty is the most secure bulwark against the tempta- 
tions of sins of the flesh. particularly avarice;?? secondly, 
to assume volumtary poverty is to imitate Christ.24 

As the preemmen: Franciscan virtue, poverty was fre- 


20 (C. H. Weigelt, Gistto, Stuttgart, 1925, 159. 
21 Sant Francis, esp the Sacrum Commercium, 1553-1596. 
22 Ibid., 684. 


23 "Holy Poverty puts to shame 
all greed, avarice 
and all the anxieties of tais life" (ibid.), 133. 


24 our Lord mad Himself poor in this world for our sakes, and we 
have chosen to fellow His example on the road of true poverty. This is 
our heritage, whichæur Lord Jesus Christ has won and bequeathed to us 
and to all who desi to ive after His example in most holy poverty’; 
ibid. 1143. Similar statements are made in the 14th-century text The 
Meditations on the t ife c* Christ, ec. and trans. Isa Ragusa and Rosalie 
B. Green, Princeton 1977, 152 and 233-36. 


25 These representasons of Poverty are listed in Richard Offner and 
Klara Steinweg, A Critical aad Historical Corpus of Florentine Painting, 
New York, 1967, Se-tior iv. Vol. iv. n. 10. A color reproduction of the 
Bard: Chapel Povert- appears in Edi Baccheschi and Andrew Martindale, 
The Complete Paintmgs f Gietto, New York, 1969, pl. Lx111, where it is 
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quently illustrated in subsequent virtue cycles, including 
those in both the Bardi Chapel and the Baroncelli Chapel 
(Fig. 6) of S. Croce, in the choir vault of 5. Francesco in 
Pistoia, and in the Strozzi Chapel of S. Maria Novella (Fig. 
7).25 In these cycles Poverty has begun to bear a number of 
attributes that will later appear with the figure on the 
Haywain and the Rotterdam tondo. In each case the figure 
is dressed in ragged clothing, carries a walking stick, and 
flees from an attacking dog while turning back to watch 
it.26 These pictorial details also derive from descriptions of 
poverty in the Franciscan texts. The bride of Saint Francis 
is called a homeless wanderer, "a fugitive upon the 
earth," whom avarice has caused all men to despise.?® 
She is explicitly associated with the suffering of Christ in 
his Passion: "You were with him when the Jews reviled 
him, when the pharisees insulted him, when the chief 
priest cursed him; you were with him when he was buf- 
feted, spat upon, and scourged ... you suffered with 
him.’ The association of Poverty's suffering with 


mistakenly labeled Chastity; Poverty in S. Francesco in Pistoia is repro. 
in A. Chiapelli, Dedalo, x, 1929-1930, 201. 


2 Dante seems to have had such an image of Poverty in mind when he 
wrote "ch'escono i cani a dosso al poverello/che di subito chiede ove 
s' arresta,” Inferno, La divina commedia, canto xxt, ll. 68-69. Perhaps it 
would not be unreasonable to speculate that the 14th-century Italian art- 
ists responsible for the depictions of Poverty were influenced by Dante's 
description of the poor man attacked from behind by dogs. The attacking 
dogs are not included in the descriptions of Poverty in Franciscan 
literature. The influence of Dante's Inferno can be seen in the fresco of 
Hell in the Strozzi Chapel, whose vault illustrates Poverty with a dog 
(Fig. 7). The quotation from Dante's Inferno is cited by Michel Mollat, 
Le Pauvres au Moyen Age, Paris, 1978, 281. I am grateful to Professor 
Anne Morganstern for bringing this book to my attention. 


27 Saint Francis, 1576-80. 
28 [bid., 1569 and 1571. 
29 [bid., 1563. 
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8 Misero, 
Tarocchi 





Christ's Passion seems to be expressed in the Franciscan 
virtue cycles and in Bosch's paintings by means of the dog 
that harries the poor man. As James Marrow has recently 
shown, it was commonplace in late medieval Passion texts 
and illustrations to refer to Christ's tormentors as dogs.30 
The association of poverty's suffering with Christ's must 
have been particularly important to Bosch. In his Christ 
Crowned with Thorns, in London, he portrayed one of 
Christ's tormentors wearing the same kind of spiked collar 
that the dog wears in the Haywain and the Rotterdam 
tondo.?! 

Most of the trecento images of Poverty are female, like 


30 James Marrow, ‘‘Circumdederunt me canes multi: Christ's 
Tormentors in Northern European Art of the Late Middle Ages and Early 
Renaissance," Art Bulletin, tix, 1977, 167-81. 


31 Tolnay, 307 and 375. The similarity in the collars worn by the dog and 
by the man in Bosch's Christ Crowned with Thorns in London has been 
noted by Zupnick, 1968, 121, n. 25, and Marrow, 178. 


32 Concerning Bosch's use of motifs from Dutch art of the preceding cen- 
tury, see Walter Gibson, “Hieronymus Bosch and the Dutch Tradition," 
Album Amicorum J. G. van Gelder, The Hague, 1973. Illustrations of the 
scene of the Presentation of the Virgin in the Trés Riches Heures and in 
the Baroncelli Chapel appear in Millard Meiss, French Painting in the 
Time of Jean de Berry; The Limbourgs and Their Contemporaries, New 
York, 1974, 11, pls. 573 and 668. 


33 Arthur Hind, Early Italian Engraving, Nendeln/Liechtenstein, 1970, 1 
Pt. r, 221-40. 


the personification in the Franciscan texts and in the S. 
Francesco marriage scene. They are also nearly all winged. 
The Baroncelli Poverty, however, is both male and 
wingless and therefore most similar to the figure in the 
Haywam and the Rotterdam tondo. This correspondence 
is significant because another scene from the Baroncelli 
fresco cycle — the Presentation of the Virgin — hed ap- 
pearec about a century earlier in the Limbourgs’ Trés 
Riches Heures, suggesting that a model book illustrating 
the Beroncelli frescoes may have reached the Nethe-lands 
at an carly date and become part of the vocabulary of early 
Dutch imagery from which Bosch drew some of his 
motife.® 

The image of Poverty as a ragged man with a walking 
stick, harried by a vicious dog, eventually became part of 
the vccabulary of popular, secular art in Italy. He appears 
as Misero, the beggar, in two series of Tarocchi cards that 
were produced in the second half of the fifteenth century 
(Fig. 3).33 Such images were easily transportable. The 
Tarocchi cards were, for example, copied by Albrecht 
Dürer.” 

It did not take long for the Franciscans with their ideal 
of poverty to reach Northern Europe and, more 
specifically, the Netherlands. During the thirteenth cen- 
tury, :welve Franciscan monasteries were founded within 
the custodies of Brabant and Holland, including one in 
s'Hertogenbosch.35 Saint Francis's continued popularity in 
this region is shown by an early sixteenth-century 
painting of s'Hertogenbosch's important cloth market; in 
the central foreground of this painting Saint Francis is 
portreyed standing in a group of beggars. 

The Devotio Moderna, the popular religious movement 
that soread throughout the Netherlands between the four- 
teentl and sixteenth centuries, had much in common with 
Franc scanism, including the great esteem in which it held 
voluntary poverty.?? The sermons of Geert Groote, one of 
the founders of the Devotio Moderna, claim that although 
poverty is the most despised of virtues, it is also the most 
lauda»le.* Like the Franciscans, Groote explains that 
those who devote themselves to poverty can expect to be 
reviled and abandoned by the rest of mankind, but in 
poverty they will be able both to imitate Christ and to 
avoid the deadly sin of avarice.?? 


3 Walter Strauss, The Complete Drawings of Albrecht Dürer, New 
York, 1974, 1, 238-55. 


35 John Freed, The Friars and German Society, Cambridge, Mass., 1977, 
197. 


36 Gibson, 14, ill. 3. 


7 R. R Post, The Modern Devotion, Leiden, 1968, 72-73. In 1424 the 
Brothe-hood established a house in s'Hertogenbosch. I am grateful to 
Professor David Farquhar for directing my attention to this and other 
volumes en the Modern Devotion in the course of a very helpful discus- 
sion of my paper. 


38 Grocte's Palm Sunday sermon, in W. Moll and J. G. de Hoop Scheffer, 
Studiea en Bijdragen op't gebied der historische Theologie, 1872 11, 451. 


39 Palm Sunday Sermon, 451-55. 


In summary. the fundamental ideas that were associated 
with the conc-pt of poverty in early Italian Franciscan 
litereture were known in Northern Europe during Bosch's 
lifetime; the similarity of Bosch's figure to the Italian im- 
age ef peverty suggests taat this pictorial image was also 
known in No-thern Europe at this time. The figure of 
Poverty on the exteribr of the Haywain is directly related 
to this Italian image He is a solitary, afflicted man, a 
Christ-lixe suf erer ir a hostile, sinful world. It is not sur- 
prising taat Bcsca weuld put a representation of poverty 
like hat in the Franc scan virtue cycles on the exterior of 
the Haywain t iptyck. Christ-like poverty was the virtue 
that coud mcst successfully oppose the deadly sin of 
avarxe; only by submittng to voluntary poverty could 
one 2e sure tc avoid temptations of the flesh like those 
depicted in the eentral penel of the Haywain. 


AEhough the main figure in the Rotterdam tondo is es- 
sentially the s. me as that on the Haywain exterior, the 
backzround is -ompletely different. There are also a num- 
ber cf details related :o the Rotterdam poor man that are 
not present in the Haywain version. These variations in 
the minor imagery are extremely important. They indicate, 
as I will ty to hew, taat tne Rotterdam tondo represents a 
secor d and very ciffecent way in which poverty was con- 
ceived by the mecieval mind: involuntary poverty, the af- 
flictien meted ju: to those who waste their substance in 
sinful indulgerce Throughout medieval literature there 
are references t5 povety es one of the wages of sin. In the 
Carr ina Burara songs, for example, poverty is the typical 
fate cf drunkards anc profligates.4 One entire section of 
the Seecr.lum Laicorwm was devoted to drunkenness and 
its consequences, which included poverty.*! Sebastian 
Brant opens his chapter “On Gluttony and Feasting” in 
the Ship of Focls wita: "He merits future poverty/ Who 
always lves in luxary/ And joins the spendthrift's 
revelry.’ The spend hrift's ruination in the tavern was a 
favorte theme of pooular literature and art in the six- 
teenth century, as Konrad Rerger has shown in his book 
Lockerer Gesel scaaft*? 

In the backgreund of the Rotterdam tondo there is a 


Carmina Burana, ed. Wilhelm Meyers, Alfons Hilka, and Otto 
Schumann, Heidel»erz, 1990, 1, Pt. 3 


*1 G. It. Owst, Literature ar the Pulpit in Medieval England, Cambridge, 
1953, 426-27. 


‘2 Sebastian Brant, The Shp of Fools trans. Edwin Zeydel, New York, 
1962, 36. 


43 Renger, 1970. 


4 The-symbolic m-aning c the swan and the caged bird in connection 
with taverrs and brothels :s discussed by Bax, 94 and 222. 


55 The owl as a syr be! of € nfulness is discussed in H. W. Janson, Apes 
and Ae Lere in t. e Middie Ages and the Renaissance, London, 1952, 
178; aad in Jakob 3esenberg, "On the Meaning of a Bosch Drawing,” 
De Artibus Opuscula XL — Essays in Honor of Erwin Panofsky, ed. 
Millard Mess, New York, 1961. 422-26. 


‘4 The-poor-man ir the Roterdam tondo is about to pass through a gate 
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dilapidated building that is clearly a tavern and brothel. A 
jug is propped on a stick at the peak of the roof, a sign 
hanging to the side has a swan on it, and there is a magpie 
in a cage next to the door.** Within the doorway a man 
embraces a woman and a man urinates at the side of the 
building. Next to the main figure there is a tree with an 
owl and a magpie perched in it.45 A gate, with yet another 
magpie on it, blocks the path in front of the man.‘ 

The poor man in this painting has a bandaged sore on 
his left leg, and he has apparently lost one of his shoes and 
replaced it with a slipper. He has several new possessions, 
including a small hoof tucked into his vest, a purse hang- 
ing conspicuously at his side, a catskin on his basket, and 
a hat stuck with an awl holding a loop of thread, which he 
carries in his outstretched hand. 

These alterations in Bosch's second representation of 
the poor man create an image that is antithetical to the 
concept of Christian virtue. To begin with, when figures 
in Northern European art are shown in front of taverns, 
they are usually associated with the kind of activities that 
take place within them.*? One's suspicion that the Rotter- 
dam poor man was a frequenter of taverns and brothels is 
increased by the other changes that Bosch made in the 
painting. The precise symbolic meaning of some of these 
details may be irretrievably lost in forgotten folk proverbs 
and jokes, but some observations can nonetheless be made 
about them, with varying degrees of certainty. 

The sore on the man's leg is a symptom of an affliction 
that has stricken several characters in Bosch’s works. 
These characters are often associated with taverns and 
brothels. The Tree-Man in the Hell panel of the Garden of 
Earthly Delights, for example, has a bandaged carbuncle 
on his leg.* His hollow, broken-egg body serves as a 
diabolical tavern. The bagpipe overhead is an un- 
mistakable allusion to the illicit sexual activities that were 
associated with taverns. A similarly stricken figure, whose 
body seems to serve the same function as the Tree-Man's, 
can be seen in the left panel of Bosch's Saint Anthony 
triptych.*? He is a gigantic, kneeling form with a bandaged 
thigh, who seems to turn into both a hill and a cottage 
which may also be a tavern. The man who empties the 


and the Haywain figure is about to cross a bridge. The gate and the 
bridge may symbolically represent the transition between this world and 
the next and thus emphasize the moralizing aspect of these paintings. 
Zupnick discusses the allegorical meaning of the gate, 1962, 131-32. 


+’ In the section depicting Ira in Bosch's Seven Deadly Sins tabletop, 
there is a tavern behind the scene of the men fighting. There is a demonic 
tavern in the center panel of the Vienna Last Judgment (Tolnay, 174) 
with gluttons and drunkards around it and lechers on the roof. There are 
also taverns, with lechers on the roofs, in the Bruges Last Judgment and 
in the Hell panel of the Garden of Earthly Delights. In the Bruges 
painting sinners who were apparently guilty of excessive drinking are 
gathered around a barrel in front of the tavern. A similar tavern that is in 
even worse condition than that of the Rotterdam tondo appears in the 
background of a scene of revelry in a 16th-century woodcut by Sebald 
Beham (Renger, 1969, fig. 9). 


48 Tolnay, 240. 
49 [bid., 134. 
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contents of a jug into his mouth in the illustration of Glut- 
tony on Bosch's Seven Deadly Sins tabletop also has a 
bandaged sore on his ankle.50 

The best-known character in a Bosch painting to suffer 
from such a sore is the sinister man who stands in the 
doorway of the shed in the Prado Epiphany, a figure who 
has been identified as the Anti-Christ or the Jewish 
Messiah.5! Lotte Brand Philip and Ludwig von Baldass have 
diagnosed his ailment as leprosy.52 It was appropriate for 
Bosch to have represented this character as a leper 
because, as Philip has shown, medieval legends described 
the Jewish Messiah as a leper.53 Furthermore, the Middle 
Ages commonly believed that leprosy occurred as divine 
punishment for sin, particularly the sin of heresy or un- 
belief.5¢ The Anti-Christ would, of course, be the 
archetype of this type of sinner. Saul Brody has suggested 
that the connection between leprosy and heresy may be 
based on one of the curses in Deuteronomy to which Israel 
would be subject if she failed to keep God's command- 
ments: “May the Lord strike thee with a very sore ulcer in 
the knees and in the legs.’’55 But he then goes on to show 
that leprosy was associated with lust even more closely 
than with heresy.5¢ The connection between carnality and 
leprosy was unanimously accepted in religious, medical, 
and popular theories: “for what is the impurity of leprosy, 
unless it is the sin of lust?’’5”7 Leprosy was believed to be a 
venereal disease that one was most likely to contract in 
brothels.58 This belief was so ubiquitous that Bosch's ap- 
parent association of leprous sores with taverns and 
brothels seems quite unexceptional. The appearance of a 
sore on the leg of the man in the Rotterdam tondo rein- 
forces our suspicion that he has been frequenting the 
house that is shown behind him. 

The fact that the Rotterdam poor man has lost a shoe 
leads to the same conclusion. Drunkenness and consorting 
with prostitutes were condemned for being extravagant as 
well as sinful pastimes in the Middle Ages. They were 
denounced by moralists who formulated bleak descrip- 
tions of the consequences of such unseemly, immoderate 
activities.5? The loss of one's clothing and particularly 


50 [bid., 66. 

51 Ibid., 297. Philip, 267-93. 

32 Philip, 268, and von Baldass (as in note 4), 40. 
53 Philip, 268. 

54 Brody, 115-17 and 149-59. 

55 [bid., 124-25, n. 27. 

sé Ibid., 117-18, 129-32, 143-46, and 173-89. 

57 [bid., 129. 

58 [bid., 52-58, 143, and 177-79. 


59 Owst refers to a number of these descriptions in medieval sermons and 
other moralizing literature, 425-41. Others are included throughout 
Renger, 1970. 


60 Renger, 20. Drunken gamblers seem to have lost their clothes quite 
regularly in the taverns, judging from the Carmina Burana songs, e.g., 
poems 191, 195, and 196. Poem 219, verse 13, refers specifically to the 
loss of shoes ‘’caliga se sequitur, calceus non feratur.” In a marginal il- 
lustration of the Rutland Psalter, fol. 78v, such a player is shown 


one's shoes as a result of gambling and cther forms of 
prodigality in the taverns was a familiar topos in such 
literature throughout the Middle Ages.‘ Popular texts 
that elaborated upon the parable of the Prodigal Son were 
convenient vehicles for the expression of these moraliza- 
tions.?! One of the most poignant depictions of the 
Prodizal Son in poverty appears in a series of tondos, to- 
day in Basel, that illustrates the various episodes of the 
parable. The Prodigal Son is shown in wretched poverty, 
seated before a meager fire. One of his shoes is missing.9? 

There are numerous other examples of missing shoes in 
sixteenth-century images of dissipation and poverty. In an 
earlie- episode of the Basel Prodigal Son series, the son is 
showa still richly attired and enjoying himself with female 
companions.® Two of the dubious characters in this scene, 
the gambler and the prostitute with her back turned to us, 
each have one of their shoes off. Several of Bartel Beham's 
Twelve Vagabonds have either only one shoe or only one 
whole shoe.* Figures that personify the kind of poverty 
that was incurred through dissolute living are sometimes 
represented with only one shoe. In two sixteenth-century 
Dutch woodcuts such figures can be seen following 
"Soo-gheloos,' or “Carefree,” the impoverished victim of 
dissipation in the taverns.55 The last example of Poverty 
withcut a shoe to be cited here is the skinny man who tries 
unsuccessfully to gain admittance to the gluttons' 
household in Bruegel's Cuisine grasse (Fig. 9). This figure 
adheres to the traditional image of ragged poverty at- 
tacked from the rear by a dog, but his unchaste inclina- 
tions are clearly attested to by the bagpipe that he carries. 

Otner new objects associated with the Rotterdam poor 
man include the little hoof, the catskin, the hat with the 
awl stuck in it, and the purse that hangs at his side. The 
hoof appears to be associated with gluttony and lust — 
sins that were known to prosper in public houses. Within 
Bosch's own oeuvre, hooves are shown in contexts that 
seem to establish this association. A hoof is portrayed on a 
banner flying above a tent that serves as a tavern and 
brotkel in the fragment of a painting at Yale, Allegory of 
Gluttony and Lust.$€ Another hoof is shown clutched in 


deprived of his clothes. In the Romance of the Rose, lovers of substance 
are rec uced to naked poverty in the hostelry of Mad Largesse, which of- 
fers accommodations of the type found in medieval taverns — “Most 
joyful are they when I lead them there,/ But Poverty conducts them from 
the place,/ Cold, trembling, all but bare"; Guillaume de Lorris and Jean 
de Meun, Romance of the Rose, trans. Harry W. Robbins, New York, 
1965, 203. 


61 Renger, 1970, 23-70. 
62 Reprod. in Renger, 1969, fig. 20. 


63 Reprod. in ibid., fig. 17. This painting was brought to my attention by 
a paper presented by Professor Donald Posner at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, May 18, 1978, "Swinging Through the Eighteenth Century." In this 
paper Posner discussed the missing-shoe motif in Fragonard's The Swing 
and o-her 18th-century paintings. 


64 Reprod. in Max Geisberg, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut: 1500- 
1510, rev. and ed. Walter L. Strauss, New York, 1974, 1, 138. 


55 Rerger, 1970, figs. 34 and 36. 
6 Tohay, 94. 


the g-eedy sand ef the jug-holding glutton in the Seven 
Deadly Sins tabletop.” The Rotterdam poor man’s hoof 
would thus suggest that he is guilty of similar carnal 
indulzenees 

The mearing af the catskin hanging on the poor man's 
basket is more eni zmatic. However, some popular associa- 
tion betweea deac cats and dissipation may be suggested 
by the appearance of another dead cat in the Basel tondo 
of th» Prod zal Sen in poverty. This popular association 
may have been cu-rent in Italy as well. Condivi's explana- 
tion 5f the pantker skin that Michelangelo’s figure of 
Bacckus holds states that the cat is dead because it is meant 
to synboliz- the :atal consequences of dissolute living.* 

The het hat tae poor man carries in the Rotterdam 
tondc is another detail that is difficult to explain. Ac- 
cording te Dirk Bax, since the Dutch word hoede means 
both aat «nc care or guard, the expression “buten hoede” 
has a doubÈ meaning: "without hat" or "hat off” and 
“without care” or "off guard." The man in the Rotterdam 
tondc is thus shown “off guard" — subject to the beguile- 
ment of sin — because he is hatless.59? Bruegel's Faithless 
Shepaerd shows another figure who both wears and 
carries a hat Bae and Stridbeck agree that this shepherd 
is shown wath ks hat off because he is off guard, or 
negle-ting his cuty.?! The second and third blind men in 
the pethetic 2rocession in Bruegel's Blind Leading the Blind 
both rave oae hat on and one hat off.72 Stridbeck believes 
that -hese Sigures are also meant to be interpreted as 
"witFout guard, unable to keep themselves from falling 
into sin.” 

Th= awl that isetuck into the hat of the poor man in the 
Rotte-dam tondo and the purse that he carries reinforce 
the idea that this man has brought about his own downfall 
throuzh dise patien. Konrad Renger has associated the awl 
with lazires- — re using to work to earn one's living — by 
comparing i to ar engraving by H. Cock that portrays a 
lazy shoemaker who partakes of a pleasurable pastime, 
playing his bagpapes, rather than working.” This lazy 
man bas alsc stuck his awl into his hat. The purse that the 
Rotte-dam poor man carries indicates that he has not 
voluntarily accep ed Christian poverty, like the Fran- 
ciscars; sack a vir-uous individual would have no need of 
a purse smc he would not carry money.75 

The figures on the Haywain exterior and the Rotterdam 
tondo thus llustrate quite aptly the two contrasting at- 
titudes that axisted toward poverty in the Middle Ages. 
Volurtary poverty, promoted by the Franciscans and the 
Devo io Moderna, was the most admirable of virtues, the 
symbol of Caristizn perfection. Bosch represented volun- 
tary pove-ty-on the outside of the Haywain triptych as the 


67 [bid. 66. 
68" . evifere piuttoste la pelle che l'animale, volendo significare che per 
lasciars> cotante tirar cal senso dall'appetito de quel frutto e del liquor 


d'esso, vi lasca ultimamente la vita"; Ascanio Condivi, Vita di 
Michelangelo, Borence 1927, 28. 


69 Bax, pl. 224. 
70 Carl stridbec=, Brwezelstudien. Stockholm, 1956, 79. 
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9 Pieter Bruegel, Cuisine grasse. Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale 
Albert Ier, (photo: Bibliotheque Royale) 


Christian alternative to, and protection against, avarice. 
For the Rotterdam tondo, Bosch used essentially the same 
figure to represent the same idea — poverty. However, the 
changes that he made in the secondary imagery of the Rot- 
terdam tondo changed the interpretation of poverty from 
that of the most Christ-like virtue to one of the wages of 
sin. 

National Gallery of Art 

Washington, DC 20003 
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Bosch's Garden of Delights Triptych: Remnants of a “Fossil” Science 


Laurinda S. Dixon 


No subject is more fascinating or more dangerous for the 
art historian than symbolism in the works of Hieronymus 
Bosch. We know almost nothing of Bosch's life — what 
books he read, who his friends were, what kind of educa- 
tion he received.! Hence, any attempt to decipher hidden 
meanings in his paintings is by necessity based on conjec- 
ture. Authors have suggested various solutions to the 
mystery of the so-called Garden of Earthly Delights 
triptych (Fig. 1).? However, the many ingenious attempts 
to solve the problem have thus far been applied only to in- 


This article is essentially the expanded text of a paper delivered at the 
"Art and Science in the Renaissance" session of the 1980 Annual 
Meeting of the College Art Association, and at several universities and 
museums since then. The material contained in this study is abstracted 
from my Ph.D. dissertation, " Alchemical Imagery in Bosch's ‘Garden of 
Delights’ Triptych," Boston University, 1980. | am indebted to the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation for funding my research abroad, without 
which this study would have been impossible, and to Professors Hellmut 
Wohl and Samuel Y. Edgerton, Jr. for serving as first and second readers 


dividual motifs. The relationship of these motifs to each 
other and thus to a meaning of the whole still remains un- 
reso; ved. As a result, the state of scholarship concerning 
Bosch is as confusing as the paintings themselves. The 
situation is somewhat akin to recognizing letters of an un- 
familiar alphabet, but lacking the means to form them into 
words and phrases. It is clear that we in the twentieth cen- 
tury lack the symbolic vocabulary that once supplied the 
key to Bosch's patrons and public, whoever they were. 
But what if Bosch's imagery could be found to fit com- 


of the dissertation. 


! Tolnay, 407-413, reproduces the texts of the documents relating to 
Bosch, and cites further studies that also treat the subject. 


? The amount of literature devoted to the interpretation of Bosch fills 
volumes, and cannot be summarized in the small space of a footnote. See 
R. H. Marijnissen, Jheronimus Bosch, Brussels, 1972, for a systematic en- 
capsulation and criticism of every known theory regarding Bosch's sym- 


bolism. 


fortably inco he conventional wisdom of the fifteenth 
century, yet a tie same time be part of a philosophical 
structure that *n« ompassed a view of the universe so alien 
to our own tha we have discarded it as irrelevant, archaic, 
and even emb. rrassing? Such a philosophy was alchemy, 
once one of the pllars cf medieval thought, now a curious 
"fossil" scence which we have cast off and outgrown. 
Schclars heve or years acknowledged alchemy as a possi- 
ble source for s: me of Bosch’s images. However, they 
have attempted to do so from a modern perspective, 
without en ering deeplv into the all-encompassing struc- 
ture of mecieval science. We must shed any modern no- 
tions about alehemy, and look at the science objectively 
from a fifteenta- enturz point of view, in order to make a 
serious argam-nt for its relationship to Bosch’s works. 
It would be irpossi»le to prove that Bosch saw and 
copied intact a particular alchemical image in his 
paintings. Howerer, it is reasonable to suggest that both 
Boscn and the il ustrators of scientific texts, being con- 
fronted wita tke -ask o- turning words and concepts into 
pictures, arrived . t the same results, at different times and 
places. If the rroblem is approached from this un- 
derstanding, ore cannot disregard sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-centary editions of alchemical works by early 
authors whom Eosch could have known. Rather, these 
later images became ind spensable to a scientific reading of 
Bosca's parels 4 & is a fact that alchemical concepts knew 
no geograpnic dr zhronological bounds, but remained uni- 
versal and urctallenged until the eighteenth century, 
when the d sccve-y of atoms as the building blocks of life 
replaced the coac-pt of -he four elements. By this time, the 
occult doctrine ef Rosicrucianism had taken over the 


3 The most inferm dudy of alchemy as an inspiration to Bosch is by J. 
van Lennep, Ars e alchimie, Brussels, 1966, who followed the 
groundwork led b» |. Combe Hieronymus Bosch, Paris, 1957 and idem, 
"Sources alch migaes dans l'art de Jerome Bosch," L'Amour de l'art, 
XXVI, 1946, 30 35. The most recent pursuit of the subject at the time of 
my waiting is “1. Erenan, H eronymus Bosch and Alchemy — A Study 
on the St. Anthony} Tr ptych (Stockholm Studies in History of Art, xxxi), 
Västervik, 197 '. T aes - studies remain unconvincing because they fail to 
recognize the early=lements of a.chemy as different from Rosicrucianism 
and because, but Sr Van Lennep, they ignore the practical aspects of 
alchemy as thesmeGieval modus operandi for the distillation of medicines. 
Other authors hav» teuched >n the subject of alchemy in passing. W. 
Fraenger, in T se Nill nnium of Hieronymus Bosch, Chicago, 1951, ap- 
proached alchemy n me context of a secret, illegal sect, which the science 
was not. C. Werth2im-Aymes, The Pictorial Language of Hieronymus 
Bosch Hershem, Sus-ex, 1975, approaches Bosch’s symbolism looking 
backward from Rosierucianism. P. Reutersward, Hieronymus Bosch, 
Stockholm, 1570, =hmoses a few alchemical illustrations, but repeats 
Fraenger s ger=ral arzument fcr secret societies and sects in a more 
subdued tone. R. Deævoy acmits alchemical symbolism, but opposes 
Fraenger, in scf, Geneva, 1960. Others who agree that alchemical 
symbalism mu tply..n important part in interpreting Bosch’s paintings 
and whe have reeogaized tre obvious symbols are R. E. Hemphill, 
"Perscnaiity amd tł Foblem of Hieronymus Bosch,” Proceedings of the 
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spiritual elements inherent in medieval alchemy, leaving 
the practical aspects to the evolving science of chemistry.5 
Authors who have sought to link Bosch's imagery with 
alchemy have not recognized the great differences be- 
tween medieval alchemy and its later mutation, 
Rosicrucianism. This failure, unfortunately, has not been 
confined to art historians. Even historians of science have 
been slow to rid themselves of the stubborn notion that 
alchemy was rooted in evil and its practice was a 
punishable offense. This ‘‘mind set’’ no doubt arises from 
the modern perception of Rosicrucianism, a philosophy 
that appropriated some of the mystical elements of 
alchemy, but none of the practical ones. Therefore, many 
of the late illustrations that have been chosen to draw links 
between Bosch and medieval alchemy represent vague, 
mystical concepts and cannot be applied with any cer- 
tainty to Bosch's pictorial style. It is necessary to recognize 
and isolate the occult emblematic images of 
Rosicrucianism, a task that has not been undertaken in 
regard to Bosch. When this is done, what remains is a 
vocabulary of basic concepts, images, and symbols that 
make up the language of early alchemy as Bosch knew it. 
These images were used indiscriminately, regardless of the 
name attached to the treatise that contained them, and 
were repeated so often that they became generic in aspect, 
their origins buried in obscurity. The only changes that 
time wrought were expertise in spatial conception and 
drawing, and idealization of costume and human form in 
response to prevailing fashion. By careful analysis and 
comparison of the texts that accompany scientific illustra- 
tion, itis possible to separate what alchemy was from what 
it became, and compare only the early elements to Bosch's 


Royal Society of Medicine, tvi, 1965, 137-144; and S. Oriente and 
R. de Solier, Bosch, New York, 1976. E. H. Gombrich, “As It Was in the 
Days of Noe," Heritage of Apelles, Ithaca, N.Y., 1976, 83-92, does not 
name alchemy, but recognizes ‘’... glass implements which look like test 
tubes ...," and asks, "Was chemistry practiced by the Antediluvians?" 
Marijnissen (as in note 2) acknowledges the various alchemical elements 
that are immediately recognizable in Bosch's works, and admits that 
alchemical philosophy must be investigated in order to give a meaning to 
his oeuvre. Interestingly, Spanish authors take the existence of alchemical 
symbolism in Bosch's works very seriously. See J. C. Baroja, Las brujas y su 
mondo, Madrid, 1961; J. Boza, "El simbolismo alquimico en la pintura de 
Jeronimus Bosch,” Humanitas, xv, 1962, 135-143; and C. Pemán, “Sobra 
la interpretacion del viandante al reverso del 'Carro de heno' de el 
Bosco," Archivo espanol de arte, xxxiv, 1961, 125-139. On the other 
hand, there are those who discard the possibility of alchemical imagery 
altogether, such as P. Glum, "Divine Judgment in Bosch's 'Garden of 
Earthly Delights,' '" Art Bulletin, Lvin, 1976, 45-54, who asks "Where are 
the symbols?” 


* Thorndike, iv, 332, affirms the 15th-century emphasis on the collection 
and preservation of works that originated much earlier. By this time, new 
alchemical treatises had all but ceased to be written, the ancient texts 
assuming an almost devotional importance. 


5 See F. Yates, The Rosicrucian Enlightenment, Boston, 1972, for a 
description of the origins and development of the Rosicrucian move- 
ment. 
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works. 

An argument for Bosch's involvement with alchemy is 
the fact that his wife's family included an apothecary, 
Gerit Jan Zebrechtsz, whose importance has been noted 
by James Snyder.” This establishes a link between Bosch 
and the science of alchemy, for alchemy is directly related 
to pharmacy, the family profession of Bosch's in-laws. 
Considering the dearth of concrete knowledge available 
concerning Bosch, none of which provides a solid link to 
his mysterious imagery,® this information must be con- 
sidered of importance in decoding Bosch's works, and 
should be investigated further. 

What was “alchemy”? Today the word conjures up im- 
ages of medieval sorcerers obsessed with the impossible 
task of changing lead into gold. However, it is important 
to realize that in Bosch's time alchemy was not an occult 
art, but the practical, legitimate science of distillation, 
whose laboratory procedures form the basis of modern 
chemistry. Medieval apothecaries used alchemical ap- 
paratus to make artists’ paints, women's cosmetics, herbal 
cooking preparations, and healing potions which they sold 
in their shops. Their knowledge was gleaned in part from 
popular printed books written for the layman and in part 
from scholarly manuscript compilations. Very often 
apothecaries took the place of medical doctors in prescrib- 
ing medicines and diagnosing ailments. Doctors as well as 
apothecaries employed alchemy to concentrate the healing 
essences of fruits, herbs, and animal substances through 
repeated evaporations and condensations. Using 
alchemical apparatus, medicines were concocted from a 
“quintessence” of the distilled matter. The medical ap- 
plication of alchemy reached its peak early in the sixteenth 
century, when Paracelsus insisted outright that the true 
and only purpose of alchemy was to heal the sick, not to 
make gold.? 

More ambitious scholars envisioned alchemy as the 
vehicle for their quest after a miraculous cure-all medicine, 
an "Elixir of Life” capable of healing on contact. The task 
was accomplished by '"transmuting' base into precious 
(sick into healthy). This was done by rearranging the four 
elements into a perfectly balanced substance, the “Elixir.” 
The goal was in effect not much different from that of 
modern medicine — that is, to discover a way of artificially 


6 Tolnay, 411, was the first art historian to report the existence of an 
apothecary in Bosch's family background. He cited archival information 
uncovered by F. W. Smulders in “Nog een zuster van Jeroen Bosch," De 
Brabantse Leeuw, vi, 1957, 70-72. Smulders notes that Postelina, the 
mother of Aleyt, Bosch's wife, was the granddaughter of Gerit Jan 
Zebrechtsz, “apotheker.” I owe the Smulders reference to the kindness 
and generosity of Dr. Walter Gibson, who called my attention to it. 


7 J. Snyder, Bosch in Perspective, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1973, 7. 
* M. Cinotti, The Complete Paintings of Bosch, New York, 1966, 83-84. 
? Thorndike, v, 438-444. 


1? Roger Bacon, The Philosopher's Stone, London, 1739, 21. Born in 
1214, Roger Bacon was a learned Franciscan who contributed to all 


prolonging life by stopping the natural aging and weaken- 
ing of an organism. Long before Bosch's time, Roger 
Bacon defined alchemy as ‘’... a science teaching how to 
make and procure a certain medicine, called the 'Elixir' 
which being thrown upon metals, or imperfect bodies, 
reduces them to absolute perfection. '!9 

Ultimately, alchemists sought to achieve the salvation 
of the world/macrocosm through healing the microcosm 
of Man's body.!! The transmutation from flawed (sick) to 
perfect (healed) was accomplished by prayer, study, and 
physical suffering in imitation of the Passion of Christ, by 
whose example success could be attained. Hence, the 
Church, far from disapproving of alchemy, embraced its 
medical application as a means of salvation. Popes and 
kings alike hired the services of alchemists, and even Mar- 
tin Luther approved of the science, declaring it ‘’... rightly 
and truly the philosophy of the sages of old, with which I 
am well pleased, not only by reason of its virtue and 
manifold usefulness ... but also by reason of the noble and 
beautiful likeness which it hath with the resurrection of 
the Dead on the Day of Judgement." 2? Few argued with 
the truly unselfish aim of alchemy, which was to return 
Man :o a second Eden and bestow upon the human race 
the perfect balance of sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, and 
melancholic humors which existed in the bodies of Adam 
and Eve before their fall. 

In the fifteenth century, the sciences of pharmacy, 
medicine, and metallurgy had as their common ground the 
use of alchemical apparatus in their operations. 
Knowledge of astrology and music was also necessary 
equipment for a scientist. In fact, it was possible, even 
common, for an educated man of the fifteenth century to 
have at his command the entire scientific knowledge of his 
world. The important alchemical authors were all physi- 
cians, astrologers, and/or churchmen, among them Aristo- 
tle (whose chemical treatise, the Meteorologica, forms the 
basis for alchemical theory), the Arabs Geber and 
Avicenna, the thirteenth- and fourteenth-century scholars 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Raymond Lull, and the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
masters of distillation Hieronymus Brunswyck, Marsilio 
Ficino, and Paracelsus. It is evident from the writings of 
these scholars that they practiced the art of the apothecary 


branches of science, only one of which was alchemy. His treatises stress 
the medical application of the art as a valuable aid to prolonging life and 
postponing the aging process. Bacon’s Secretum Alchimiae and 
Speculum Alkymie were well known in the 15tn century. Many 
manuscript versions of his works dating from before their first printing 
in 1541 exist today. Singer, 111, Index 11, catalogues 147 early manuscripts 
attributed to Roger Bacon. 


11 Medieval medical use of the word ‘‘Macrocosm” often applied not to 
the entire universe but to the earth, literally the "great world,” in relation 
to the “Microcosm” of the human body. 


12 Quoted in J. W. Montgomery, “Cross, Constellation, and Crucible, 
Lutheran Astrology and Alchemy in the Age of the Reformation,” 
Ambix, xt, 1963, 65-86. 


to make medicines, but, more important, to save their souls. 

The practxa laboratory instructions in alchemical 
trectises tend»c toward increasing clarification in the fif- 
teeith centar», However, at the same time, the 
philosophical sde of the art had reached an apex of 
bewilderirg complexity. The search for an Elixir, having 
occupied schclass since ancient times, had, by the fifteenth 
century, reacred the status of a highly esoteric religious 
quest. Theeugh 








è the centuries, alchemists had devised a 
sec-et symbo ic code language, a large part of which was 
pic orial, ‘er the purpose of hiding their theories from 
ignorart, env'osthy, hostile, or competitive eyes. Should a 
practitioner have actually discovered the secret of creation, 
his rewarcs weald have been eternal youth and health. 
Na-uraily, th: consequences would have been disastrous 
should the wmræ person solve the riddle. In fact, texts of- 
ten caution o «veaking too clearly "... so that the stupid 
can knew the science as well as the wise.”’13 

The practice «f esoteric subversion makes the scientific 
litezatu:e af 3c:ch's time particularly obtuse, repetitive, 
anc cortradictc: y. Furthermore, typical alchemical tracts 
corsisted ef compilations and translations of ancient and 
medieval treacises which were quoted out of context and 
commeated o3 (a order to lend credence to a particular ob- 
servation er t1eery. As a result, fifteenth-century tracts in 
par:icular consist of mixed old and new elements and a 
confusing corgiomerate symbolism culled from many cen- 
tures work. I: is not at all unusual to find in a typical 
alchemica! text of Bosch's time diagrams of apparatus 
taken from aa sighth-century Arab source together with 
allegorical illastrations inspired by a thirteenth-century 
mystic, all:comp led under the name of a fifteenth-century 
doctor. 

Fhousands-of alchemical manuscripts and early printed 
bocks exist teczy all over the world. Besides these there 
are printec hertals, encyclopedias, and medical treatises 
containing se tiens on alchemy as the vehicle for the dis- 


à 




















doubt, sources must have been much more numerous in 
the fifteenth ceatury, when the literature was compiled 


The anonymous turba of tke Philosophers is a collection of pseudo- 
quotations from «nc ent Arabic and Greek authors. It is believed by some 
to be Arsbic in origin, and by others to date from the 11th century. 
Tho ncike, rs, 4 , mtes its introduction into alchemical treatises begin- 
ning inthe 13th en ury,.and this theory is borne out by the astounding 
nummer of menuscriots that quote the Turba from the 13th century on. It 
existed only in manuscript form until its first printing in 1572. Singer, 1, 
1-10 catalogues or-y early manuscripts of the Turba. 














11 See Appendix. 

of the world in Hermes Trismegistus's Tabula Smaragdina, first printed in 
1541. Wiorks.attrbuw.ed to Hermes, called the “Father of Alchemy," can 
be traced as far back as the Ist century of our era, and were basic 15th- 
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and codified for eventual printing. The books in existence 
today are often illustrated with symbolic scenes and 
figures which represent alchemical recipes and procedures 
cloaked in the secret language of the "adepts." The pic- 
torial quality is uneven, ranging from naive line sketches 
to masterpieces of printmaking and book illumination. As 
works of art, scientific illustrations are as varied as they 
are numerous, indicating that artists were given free rein 
to combine traditional symbolism (often religious in 
nature) with individual imagination. In many instances 
the results are without precedent, and, like Bosch's 
paintings, show a blend of fantasy and reality, a merging 
of bizarre allegorical images with lucid diagrams of ap- 
paratus. In all cases, the illustrations cannot be understood 
without a knowledge of the language of alchemy. 

The subject matter and organization of the Garden of 
Delights triptych is identical to the basic alchemical 
alegory which sees distillation as the cyclical creation, 
destruction, and rebirth of the world and its inhabitants. 
This allegory, first proposed in the writings of Hermes 
Trismegistus, was expanded in the fifteenth century in the 
writings of Sir George Ripley and Salmon Trismosin.15 
Trismosin divided the allegory into four major parts, each 
having a clearly defined scenario based on what was ac- 
tually happening in the laboratory before the prac- 
titioner's eyes. The first step was called "conjunction," or 
the marriage of opposites. At this time, the practitioner 
combined herbal and animal substances high in wet and 
cold qualities with materials of opposing hot and dry 
natures. The opposites were compared to Adam and Eve in 
the Garden of Eden (Fig. 2), who were joined by Christ as 
universal doctor and scientist (Fig. 3) — a scene that Bosch 
duplicates in the “Joining of Adam and Eve" panel. The 
ensuing multiplication of Adam and Eve into the peoples 
of the earth is the subject of Bosch's center panel and 
corresponds to the gradual unification of the four ele- 
ments into a balanced, whole body. This stage was called 
"coagulation," or "child's play" when the four elements 
joyfully coupled in imitation of the first parents (Fig. 4). 
At this time the alchemist watched his mixtures bubble 
and ferment in the laboratory vessel Then came the 
dreaded ‘’putrification’’ process, or rotting and blackening 


century sources. Singer 1, catalogues 120 early manuscripts of the Tabula. 

Manuscript versions of Salmon Trismosin’s Aureum Vellus (also 
called the Toyson d'or, or Splendor Solis) date from 1490-1510, and were 
printed in the 16th century. Trismosin, a 15th-century "upstart," draws 
heavily on older sources, as do all alchemical treatises. 

Another 15th-century author who stressed the concept of the Elixir as 
a world microcosm was Sir George Ripley, an English Church canon, 
alchemist, and doctor. His works quote Arab, Greek, and medieval 
authors, and stress measure, proportion, and planetary influences. 
Although not printed until the 16th century, Ripley's works reflect 
alchemy as Bosch would have known it. Singer, ut, Index n, catalogues 
twenty-three early manuscript sources. 
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2 Alchemical Conjunction. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 
Pal. Lat. 412, fol. 57r (photo: Biblioteca) 


3 Alchemical Conjunc- 
tion, detail of Pal. Lat. 
412, fol. 24v 





4 Alchemical "child's play," from Thomas Aquinas (Pseudo), 
Aurora Consurgens. Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijsuniversiteit, 
Cod. Voss. Chym. F29, fol. 60r (photo: Bibliotheek) 
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5 Alchemical Putrification. Pal. Lat. 412, fol. 477 
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Putrification, from Le 
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Livre de ia Sainte 
Trinité. St. Gallen, 
Stadtbibliothek 
Vadiana, Ms 428, fol. 5v 
(photo: author) 





of the bodies of the parents and their children, accom- 
plished in the hottest fire possible. This stage, governed by 
Saturr, was compared to death, the agony of Hell, and the 
destruction of the world (Fig. 5). It was symbolized by 
pain, mutilation (Fig. 6), and separation of the opposing 
elements previously joined in “matrimony.” The fifth and 
final step, seen on the exterior of the triptych (Fig. 46), 
was the washing and cleansing of the ingredients, com- 
pared to Christian Resurrection and purification of the 
soul. This basic procedure, and the order in which it was 
followed, was elaborated and augmented to suit each 
author's fancy, some dividing the operation into seven or 
twelve steps and substeps. However, most important, dis- 
tillation was conceived to be cyclical and self- 
perpetuating. Its end resided to a certain degree in its 
beginning, in imitation of the rhythm of nature. The final 
outcome of the Work was union with God, symbolized in 
the circle, or globe. 





The comparison of the creation of the world with the 
creation ef an Elixr capable of restoring the Garden of 
Eden wa one of the most popular and most ancient 
alchemic.] concepts. Within this overall program, 
alcherists cev:sed. countless complementary allegories. 
Hcwever within the context of the abbreviated remarks 
above ane the Lmited space of an article, discussion must 
be limitec to wetter: that shed light on the identification of 
distillation a»paratas in the Garden of Delights triptych. 


he #ych is punctuated by forms and shapes 
which or tbe surface appear as mere flights of fancy, 
uness comp red wth diagrams found in distillation texts. 
The arraagement ef Bosch's large center panel, in par- 
tic lar, æsertles the frontispiece from Hieronymus 
Branswy>k’s gopwar Distillierbuch (Fig. 7), written to 
shew... how be itthat the learned and experte masters of 
the scence cf alchemy here of have a knowledge," and 
housewives could distill medicines without 
cost ^... m tae oven while bread bakes.”’16 In both scenes 
is a sprirg garden :andscape populated by merry youths 
who tene tbe apparatus amid flowers, baths, various 
medicina pl.rts ard animals, and the opposite sex. Bosch 
camoutlages hes ferms by a characteristic profusion of 
flora that seems to overrun the scene. However, the varied 
ani wmusua shapes emerge unmistakably as alchemical 
inetri ze the reader has become more familiar with 
























ments DEL 
the ‘cok of am apothecary's laboratory. The fact that 
Branswy-k'e text i pharmaceutical in nature, and yet in- 
ter ded fcr u eby tne common people, illustrates the wide 
acceptance ta: alchemy had gained among folk of all 
levels of wealtn aad education. The Distillierbuch also 
shows without a doubt that the sciences of alchemy and 
nace were inseparable in Bosch's time, and that the 
ewes vio dstilled elixirs in their ovens and stoves 
were not prectxcing a forbidden, esoteric art. 
3esch’ beaxer-snaped Fountain of Life (Fig. 8), its neck 
cu miratiig in a Eooming pinnacle of buds and veined 
tissue, hes particularly strong alchemical implications. At 
first glimose this hybrid flower/fountain seems unique in 
the history cf the Euman imagination. However, its form 
combi 

















mes th- laboratory retort nicknamed the "marriage 
chamber’ (Eg. 9) n which the opposites were mixed in 
the mating of the elements, with two other allegorical 
characierzzators o. the process: the "Philosopher's Tree" 
(Fig. 15), ard che ‘Fountain of Science" (or "Chemical 
Fountain”) €ig. 1°). Adepts employed the image of the 
fountain n the same way as that of the tree, to symbolize 
the source o "heir knowledge. Sometimes they combined 
the marriage chamber, fountain of science, and 
philosspher"s tree into hybrid images containing the 
properties o all taree. The resulting images are as in- 













16 Erunswy- k, fortis. 
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7 Alchemical Garden, from Hieronymus Brunswyck, Liber de 
Arte Distillandi ..., Grüninger, 1500, frontis. (photo: author) 


finitely varied as the constructions of alchemical distilla- 
tion hook-ups (Fig. 12), to which Bosch's vitreous bulbs 
and protrusions also relate. Significantly, Bosch's beaker, 
a more mature version of the delicate pink fountain in the 
"Joining of Adam and Eve” panel, symbolizes Adam and 
Eve's progress in populating the earth, as well as the 
progressive fermentation, or "child's play," which 
followed the initial mating of opposites in alchemy. 
Most important, Bosch's Fountain of Life recalls a pop- 
ular recurring generic image whose origin seems to be in 
the text of the ancient Turba of the Philosophers" (Fig. 
13). The image depicts the alchemical conjunction, also 
called “Coitus,” taking place in a flower-topped flask 
placed in a green marshy landscape. Like the alchemical 
couple inside their snug bridal chamber, Bosch's man and 
woman inside their beaker are erotically engaged. It 
should be noted that this open sexual gesture is the most 
explicit in the entire panel, and therefore properly located 


7 La Tourbe, 32. 
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8 Fountain of 


Life, detail of 
Fig. 1 





9 Alchemical "Marriage Chamber," from Testamentum 
Theophrasti Paracelsi, Strassburg, 1532, ccixxv v (photo: 
author) 


10 Philosopher's Tree. London, British Library, Harley Ms 6453, 
fol. 42v (photo: British Library) 


18 The water bath and long-necked "mating chamber" were universal 
equipment in alchemical laboratories. Probably the most often read and 
emulated instructions for the mating of opposites is Geber, Summa Per- 
fectionis, De Alchimia, Nuremberg, 1541, 348. Singer, 11, Index H, 








11 Chemical Fountain, from Rosarium Philosophorum, 
Frankfurt, 1550, 1 (photo: author) 


12 Distillation Hook-Up, Testament de Jean Isaac. London, 
Wellcome Institute for the History of Medicine, Ms 2866, fol. 
169r, detail (photo: Wellcome Institute) 


in the Fountain of Life, which also serves as alchemical 
"marriage chamber." The image of a budding flask con- 
taining little men and women became standard in 
alchemical tracts written after 1300 and finally made its 
way into the popular Rosarium Philosophorum which was 
printed in 1550. These vessels, and Bosch's as well, are of- 
ten pictured as partially immersed in water. This accords 
with directions for the mating of opposites in a iong- 
necked vessel placed in a gentle water bath whose purpose 
was to simulate the warmth of the sun in spring.!* 

The two acrobats poised in a double handstand oa the 
rim of Bosch's Fountain of Life recall one of the oldest 
alchemical synonyms for distillation. "Turning upside 
down” refers to the cyclical rising of vapors and their 
eventual condensation, a metaphor first formulated by 
Hermes Trismegistus in his assertion that "What is below 
is like that which is above." !? This concept was commonly 
illustrated by exuberant figures turned head down, perform- 
ing handstands, or turning somersaults (Fig. 14). Such 
antics were associated with the stage described as the 
"play of children" who, as one author put it, "... when 
they play, turn undermost that which before was upper- 
most.‘ Indeed, many of the playful youths in Bosch's 
panel tarn themselves upside-down in this, the boisterous 
"child's play” stage of the alchemical Work. 

The idea of a chemical "fountain of love” was a popular 
allegory which combined both practical and allegorical 
aspects of the search for the Elixir. The fountain appears 
as another generic image in countless alchemical texts, 
described as a living spiritual fountain flowering 


catalogues 195 early manuscript sources of the Summa. 


? Hermes Trismegistus, Tabula Smaragdina, Pharmacopeia Londinensis, 
ed. N. Culpeper, London, 1569, 262. 


20 Salmon Trismosin, Splendor Solis, trans. J. K., London, 1920, 39. 








13 ^lIchenical Zosjunction, from Pretiosissimum Donum .... 
Paris. Bicliothécue Arsenal, Ms 975, fol. 13r (photo: author) 


14 List ation cs "Turning Upside Down." London, Wellcome 
Instizute ‘or the EEstory of Medicine, ms 29, fol. 40r, detail 
(phoc: Wellcorae Institute} 


brigat end cee feeding on its proper flesh and 
blood. = In praetical language, this metaphor described 
the adding of mwisture to mixtures of animal and herbal 
substances, the ‘flesh and blood." As the gentle heat 
graduali» dried sut the ingredients, water was added to 
facil tate their eventua. softening into a mulchy rotted 
mass. The practice was also called “vivification,” 
"batnimg. “intibing,’ or "drinking. 7? Hence, the 
marrage of oppcsites was illustrated as happening in a 
bath or ountän The nudity of the participants in the 
marrage not erty alludes to sexual coupling, but also 
symbolizes the deanliness required for the mixing of 
mate-ials Bose vision of a marriage flask/Fountain of 
Life corresponcs to the alchemical union ina“... fountain 
of living wate , vhich circumvolveth and contains the 
place in whick me King and Queen (opposites) bathe 
themselves. 3 


















21 Bernard c: Treves. Le Livre de la philosophie naturelle des métaux ..., 
3683, 33. Bon an Padua in 1406, Bernard settled in Bruges and 





Paris, 3 
claimec a: the age ef æventy-’our to have found the secret. His works 
were peblicked in tae 6th certury. Singer, m1, Index i1, catalogues five 
manuscript sources 








22 George Riley, "Scrowle, copied by R. Smythson, British Library, ms 
Add. 32,624. 


2 Artephius Liber S&ewtum, Paarmacopeia Londinensis, ed. W. Salmon, 
London. 1685, 491. Singer, 11, Index 11, catalogues three manuscript 
sources Astphius ws an arcient source often quoted in medieval 
alchemical tezatises. 


24 Raymond ull, Le Tedicille, trans. L. Bouyssou, London, 1953, 37. The 
Catalan momx Raynwond Lull (elso called Lully) lived between 1229 and 
1318. Hs alenemical works link chivalric love with the love of all things 
in natu-e fee each oter, and emphasize alchemy as a medical tool. 
Manusc' ipt sditions-o/ his works abounded in the 15th century, when 
they formed a veriteole "Lulleaan opus." Singer, 11, Index n, catalogues 
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The sexual elements inherent in the marriage of op- 
posites are congruent with God’s command to Adam and 
Eve to "Be fruitful and multiply." Indeed, if one must try 
to find a "sin" being committed in the central panel, the 
most obvious would be a certain adolescent sexual 
curiosity, as we glimpse a casual embrace here and there 
among the pairs of men, women, plants, and animals. 
These light-hearted couplings, often between different 
species altogether, conform to the alchemists' intention to 
"... engender by the forces of exuberant love, ?* "marry- 
ing the elements indiscriminately one form to another. ?5 
Then, ‘’... the elements being diligently cooked, rejoice 
and are changed into different natures, 25 that is, they are 
transmuted. The various combination flower/animal/ 
humans who cavort throughout the Garden of Eden 
ingeniously illustrate this alchemical cross-breeding, or 
transmutation from one state to another. As the ancient 
Turba describes it, ‘’... things contrary were commingled 
... God hath united them peacefully, so that they love one 
another. "7? Similarly, the very uncertainty with which we 
label the veined buds and amorphous sproutings of Bosch's 
forms as plants, stone, or living tissue attests to the pro- 
cess of transmutation of plants into minerals and of 
animals into plants.?? It is truly remarkable that Bosch 
successfully painted substances which look soft and 
fleshy as well as hard and shiny — a technical accom- 
plishment unparalleled in fifteenth-century painting. 

In addition to the important "Fountain of Life" in the 
upper part of the center panel, other "marriage chambers" 
can be identified strewn throughout the scene. The most 
notable of these is the cracked crystal sphere containing a 
seated pair of lovers (Fig. 15), an object that Bosch scholars 
have readily compared to the common marriage retort.2? 
[ts presence in the scene fulfills practical instructions to 
shut up the opposites in a stopped container, "... a close 
prison ... as pellucid and transparent as glass.” Along the 
same lines, the Turba directs the alchemist to "Put the man 
and woman in a round house surrounded by a constant 
low heat,’’3! and recounts the legend of the incest of 


135 manuscript sources. 

25 Trismosin, fol. 64r. 

? La Tourbe, 90. 

27 The Turba of the Philosophers, trans. A. E. Waite, London, 1896, 25. 
28 Paracelsus, The Aurora, trans. ]. H. Oxon, London, 1659, 46. The 
notorious Paracelsus was born in 1493 and carried the medieval idea of 
transmutation into the 16th century. He correctly deduced that vegetable 
matter changed to coal, but traditional belief was so strong that he inter- 
preted this as evidence that transmutation of lower stuffs into a higher 


realm was possible. He urged those attempting to transmute medicines 
out of vegetable matter to copy nature in this respect. 


29 Van Lennep (as in note 3), 220, mentions the nuptial chambers that 
abound in the central panel. 


3 A. E. Waite, The Hermetic Museum, London, 1893, 46. 
3t La Tourbe, 32. 
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16 Detail of Fig. 1 


17 Ba n-Marie, as illustrated in an ancient Greek manuscript, 


and reconstructed by F. S. Taylor (photo: Journal of Hellenic 
Studies) 








15 Crystal Sphere, detail of Fig. 1 


Gabertin and Beya (alchemical opposites) who were locked 
in a glass house for their sin.?? Bosch’s round glass ball not 
only looks like the receivers used by chemists of old and 
today, but fulfills all the allegorical requisites. [t contains a 
man and woman as the "bride and groom” and it is both 


18 Bain-Marie, from 
A. Libavius, 
Alehymia, Frankfurt, 
1606, 80 (photo: 








author) 

round and of glass, as free of openings as a "prison." 

Bosch has placed another basic piece of distillation ap- 
paratus in the lower right segment of the center panel (Fig. texts) specify a hole in the top for the escape of the 
16). It is a bain-marie, the water still in which the "birds," or excess hot air (Figs. 17-18). This particular 
"marriage chamber” was placed for gentle cooking. Bosch type of still was recommended for the gentle distillation of 
depicts the base, the columnar cooking vessel, and the herbs, fruits, and vegetables which was to be done in the 
rounded glass head in and on top of which are two birds month of May “... near the smell of flowers.’’34 
which symbolize vapors. The bulbous cap served to catch Several structures housing people and resembling 
the condensing steam and was referred to as the “sky” to alchemical furnaces in shape are placed on the diagonal 
which the “birds,” or vapors, flew.» Furthermore, axis from the lower right corner of the panel to the upper 
alchemical diagrams of bains-marie (which were il- left corner. They function as recipients cf the diversified 
lustrated as late as the nineteenth century in distillation ingredients assembled for cooking. One of these, placed 
2 Ibid., 47. Stucies, 1, 1930, 109-139. 


5 F, S. Taylor, “A Survey of Greek Alchemy 





" Journal of Hellenic 34 Brunswyck, 1527, n.p. 
j 3 P 





20 fic! 
Trinky Coll 
pho o: author) 








just to the le t and above the columnar bain-marie, is 
chemical still topped by a turban-shaped 


shaped like ama 
alembic (Figs. 15-20. Farther up and to its left is a red 








www Book of the Distillatyon of Waters, London, 
2545 es De Remediis Secretis, Gesner's treatise 
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22 Alchemical Furnace, from A. Libavius, Alchymia, Frankfurt, 
1606, 137 (photo: author 


23 Alchemical "Helmet," from Hieronymus Brunswyck, Das 
Buch zu Distillieren, n.p., 1519, c (photo: author 


cone of coral, inhabited by several people (Fig. 21), whic 
resembles both a type of furnace (Fig. 22) and the conical 
“helmet” which ‘... becometh as red of the grete hete as 
ny ruby” during cooking (Fig. 23).35 

Manv more distillation apparatus appear in the center 
panel, such as glass pipes used as connectors and 





is a popular distilling book in the tradition of Brunswyck. 
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24 Hollow Glass Pipes. Leiden, Bibliotheek der Rijsuniversiteit, 
Cod. Voss. Chym. F29, fol. 78v, detail (photo: Bibliotheek) 


25 Detail of Fig. 1 


26 Detail of Fig. 1 


27 "Steam Bath," 
from Hieronymus 
Brunswyck, Das 
Buch zu Distillieren, 
n.p., 1519, ccxc 
(photo: British 
Library) 





36 Brunswyck, n.p. 


3? The ascending and descending birds symbolizing the precipitation of 
vapors originate with Hermes’ Tabula Smaragdina. The entire allegory 


described as ‘’... pipes of glass ... hollow and open at both 
ends" (Fig. 24),3¢ and transparent funnels which serve as 
delicate hats for some of Bosch's ladies (Fig. 25). A round- 
ed transparent bowl (Fig. 26) covers a huddled group of 
people in much the same way as does an herbal steam bath 
illustrated in Brunswyck's Distillierbuch (Fig. 27). In- 
terestingly, none of these objects actually fulfills its prac- 
tical function. Rather, they serve as toys for the children 
of Adam and Eve, attesting to the frivolous nature of the 
stage of the alchemical Work known as "child's play.” 

Bosch also used the allegory of birds as gasses in the 
"Joining of Adam and Eve" panel, where he depicts 
peculiar hut-shaped landscape forms, around and through 
which black and white birds fly (Fig. 28). This scene 
represents a common way of illustrating circulating gasses 
in the process of distillation. Alchemically, flying birds 
symbolized the gasses which issued from the fetid matrix 
of the ingredients, and mountains symbolized the vessels 
and furnaces that contained them. Bosch’s scene realizes 
the alchemical image of black birds (foul gasses) which fly 
to the tops of mountains (furnaces and flasks), and there 
become white (cleansed), and fly back to earth again.?? 
Bosch paints an orderly procession of black birds who en- 
ter the egg-shaped form at the base of a stone mountain. 
The olack birds then fly upward through a furnace- 
shaped rock pile, gradually become lighter, then circle and 
return cownward to the rounded hill, entering as white 
birds through a hole in its top. Bosch thus illustrates the 
cleansing of impure vapors in the traditional alchemical 
manner, 

The birds identify the hut-shaped rock forms as 
alchemical furnaces and flasks, which were called 
"houses" and "mountains" in the symbclic language of 
distillation. Furthermore, the rock forms are modeled after 
common laboratory furnaces which Bosch camouflages as 
huts amd mountains (Fig. 29). They thus qualify as 
alchemical apparatus in both the allegorical and practical 
sense 

In the symbolic language of alchemy, the ovoid vessel in 
which all the ingredients were combined and in which 
transmutation took place was called the “egg.” Alchemical 
egg vessels, like real eggs, were considered microcosms of 
the world containing all the qualities of life — the four ele- 
ments perfectly conjoined. For this reason, almost every 
alchemical treatise contains images of eggs in both their 
practical and allegorical roles (Fig. 30-31). The egg in 
alchemical guise appears in all four scenes of the Garden 
of Delights triptych. The most significant example is in 





appears in the Hieroglyphica of Nicolas Flamel, printed in Aurifontina 
Chymica, ed. J. F. Houpreght, London, 1680, 83-84. Singer, iri, Index, 11, 
catalogues thirty-six versions of Flamel's works in manuscript, including 
commentaries. 


the center pane] zt the point where the horizontal and ver- 
tical axes inter .ect. Tris egg, borne on the head of a mount- 
ed rder (Fig. 36 , illustrates the quest of the alchemists, 
who bore the burdea of the egg vessel and its contents 
throaghout the megimen. Bosch strews other egg retorts 
about the scene, he argest of which lies on its side in the 
lower central se or Fig. 35). It contains a man who leans 
out with oper: mouti to accept fruit being offered him. 
This vessel is shapec like some of the laboratory eggs il- 
lustrated in p actica sections of distillation texts, being 
oval im shape atd cpen at one end (Fig. 34). Another 

“egg” floats n-ar the shore of the lake in the upper sector 
of the panel (F g 33) Here, a group of humans climbs into 
the egg shell ir imita ion of an orderly procession of birds 
in tre “Joining cf Adam and Eve” panel, who enter an 
egg-shaped fcrmaticn at the foot of a rock/domus/ 
furnace (Fig. 329. This unexpected twist of action, a 
reverse hatchiag so to speak, signified the entrance of 
the ingrediente into tae alchemical egg, the vessel in which 
all tre initial p .r*s were mixed for the birth of the "Elixir." 
There, the substances were cooked and heated in imita- 
tion of the na uzal iaternal heat thought to exist within 
the shell of a rem’s egg. 

Tke alchemia egg is most unmistakable in the “Hell” 
panel, where £ forms the body of a grotesque human- 
head»d monste (-ig. 37). With a creativity that rivals that 
of Besek himselt, one scholar has declared the white oval 
torsc of this figuse tc: be a giant goose whose body houses 
a tavern, and s + combined symbol of the male and female 




















bedera io we of he: feie cannot be anything but 
the ubicuitous axchemical egg. It was Combe who first 
n dns the me: PARISI significance, calling the 


of ihe lun (im bur vie red) signify the three sym- 
bolic stages of the pracess, and pointed out the creature’s 
hollow tree legs. whech serve as furnaces. Combe con- 
cluded that Bosch consigned alchemy to Hell by placing 
the egg man in he inferno. However, early alchemical 
literature prov-des more than one logical explanation for 
alchemy s plac: in Hell which does not conflict with the 
Christian nature of tae art. 

The colors o the egg man's strange anatomy do indeed 
correspond to 4he three major colors of the ingredients as 
they changed strensmuted) during the operation. In the 
abserce of mashematcal degrees with which to measure 
heat, alchemist reliec on color and weight to indicate the 
state of their materiass. Black and dark blue marked the 
nigreic (putrif=a ion stage, white indicated the cleansing 
of the : arad red was the color of the "Elixir." 











ingredieats. 
The Turba speaks ef these color changes within an 





38 D. Bax. ieronyrim Bosch — His Picture Writing Deciphered, trans. 
M. A, Bax-Botha, 2cterdem, 1979, 122. 


39 Comme (as in no e 3), 4C 
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28 Detail of Fig. 1 
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29 Furnace, from A. Libavius, 
Alchymica, Frankfurt, 1606, 66 
(photo: author) 





allegory of bewildering obscurity, as it instructs the adept 
to "Put our material in an egg. There will happen a 
chicken with a red crest, white body, and black feet. /'40 
Similarly, another text advises to "First make black ... 
then bring to white ... and lastly to a powder perfect red, 
setting a diadem upon the head.’’4 In agreement with this 
allegory, which is universal in the texts, Bosch's egg man 
has blackish-blue boats for feet, a white egg body, and a 
red bagpipe for a "crown." 

The bagpipe atop the head of the egg man has both 
musical and alchemical meaning (Fig. 38). As a musical in- 
strument, the bagpipe had degenerated into a low-class 
folk instrument by the fifteenth century, being associated 
with beggars and having erotic connotations derived from 
its shape and raucous sound. Furthermore, the bagpipe, or 
cornamuse, as it was also called, was reputed to be the 
"Devil's instrument." In fact, early Northern bagpipes 
were often decorated with the attributes of goats, which 


40 La Tourbe, 34. 


41 Salmon Trismosin, Aureum Vellus, Rorsach-am-Bodensee, 1598, 146. 
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30 Alchemical Egg Vessel. Nuremberg, Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum (photo: author) 


31 Alchemical Egg, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. Lat. 412, 
fol. 85r, detail (photo: Biblioteca) 





35 Detail of Fig. 1 


32 Detail 
of Fig. 1 





36 Detail of 
Fig. 1 





34 Alchemical Egg Sion 
Vessel, from C. Gesner, NI 
Quatre Livres des = 
secrets, Paris, 1573, 88v 
(photo: Wellcome 
Institute) 


37 Detail of Fig. 1 





38 Detail of Fig 
1 





40 Aichemici "Sazpipe" Retort, from Raymond Lull, De 
Quinia Essertia. Cambridge, Trinity College, ms 0.3.27, fol. 10r 
(photo: authar) 





41 Coitus, from ampo della Porta, Ars distillatoria, Strassburg, 
1609, 48 (photo: Eritish L brary) 





42 A/chemica! etort on Round Platform. Leiden, Bibliotheek 
der Rijsuniversiteit, Cod. Voss. Chym. F29, fol. 78v, detail 
(photo: Biblistheek: 
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were supposed to recall the smell of Satan.* Hence, 
Bosch's bagpipe, being associated with musical ignorance, 
Satan, and venery, is at home in Hell. 

The cornamuse also had alchemical significance which 
was derived from its ambivalent social reputation. In fact, 
the shape of Bosch's bagpipe is identical to that of a com- 
mon alchemical vessel which, because of its similarity to 
the musical instrument, was also called cornamuse (Fig. 
39). The retort was described as ‘’... shaped like a musical 
instrument which the Germans play vulgarly” (Fig. 40). 
Furthermore, the alchemical bagpipe retort shared a carnal 
reputation with its musical namesake in that it was often 
employed as a circulating apparatus called a “coitus” (Fig. 
41). Hence, the cornamuse on the head of the alchemical 
man serves as both musical instrument and alchemical 
flask, in the same way as the egg body serves as both com- 
mon object and laboratory apparatus. 

The curious flat disk on which the bagpipe retort rests 
has no model in traditional art. The incongruity of the egg 
man's headgear has led to many esoteric interpretations, 
the most fantastic of which is that the disk as a grinding 
stone symbolizes the Eucharistic grain crushed by 
millstones and eaten by cattle, therefore indicating that the 
pain of Hell is in the bellies of cattle.44 However, the disk is 
too flimsy to be a mill stone, and the egg man is not bovine 
in appearance, but composed of tree legs and an egg body. 
In fact, the juxtaposition of disk and bagpipe, as in so 
many of Bosch's incongruous images, can be explained by 
alchemical laboratory procedure which required that the 
retort, in this case a cornamuse, rest on a round flat disk 
placed over the flames. The combination disk/retort was 
often illustrated in the practica sections of popular distilla- 
tion texts (Fig. 42). 

Moving to the interior of the egg-shell torso of Bosch’s 
creature, we see several people sitting around a table (Fig. 
43), a scene which is usually interpreted as a tavern in- 
terior or a house of prostitution, embodying the sins of 
lust and gluttony. However, no food appears upon the 
table, and it is impossible to determine the sex of the peo- 
ple who gather around it. One thing is certain, that flames 
burst from one end of the table, their source hidden by the 
broken shell of the egg man's body. Given the significance 
of the egg as an alchemist's crucible, it would seem that the 
people are watching the glow of their furnace, as ^... they 
delight to be busied about the fire and to learn the degrees 


- 


of the science of alchymie.’”’45 


* A. Baines, European and American Musical Instruments, New York, 
1966, 76. 


#3 Conrad Gesner, Trésor des rémedes, Lyon, 1559 (French ed. of De 
Remediis secretis, 1545), 36. 

* E. Calas, "D for Deus and Diabolus: The Iconography of Hieronymus 
Bosch," Journal of Aesthetics, xxvu, 1969, 445-454, 


*5 Paracelsus, Of the Nature of Things, trans. J. H. Oxon, London, 1661, 
92. 
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The flames that glow within the stomach of the 
alchemical man signify more than indigestion. In 
alchemical imagery, a "stomach" was a common mixing 
retort,4¢ and the "belly of a horse” indicated a strong fur- 
nace.7 Furthermore, "digestion" denoted cooking in an 
intense fire, the level of heat required for the "Hell" stage 
of the work. The broken condition of the egg shell would 
indicate the state of the alchemical egg vessel during 
putrification, when it was " broken and imbued,” resulting 
from attempts to “’... roast it in a fire more intense than 
before." ** The belly of the egg man therefore becomes a 
combination crucible, furnace, and laboratory, a place of 
digestion and putrification in which the elements were 
punished and roasted before their “resurrection” into the 
"Elixir." 

Given the repulsive nature of the egg man, one might 
well ask if Bosch were damning, rather than condoning, 
the practice of alchemy. It is, however, fitting that such a 
pathetic figure should dominate a scene devoted to 
putrification, which was performed under the sinister in- 
fluence of the planet Saturn, the oldest and slowest planet 
and the one farthest from the earth (according to fifteenth- 
century calculations). Indeed, every part of Bosch's "Hell" 
panel contains symbols associated with Saturn and the ill- 
ness of “melancholia,” the catch-all word for imbalances 
of the humors caused by the vile planet. 

Alchemical texts warn of the evil influence of Saturn 
and suggest ways of avoiding an attack of Saturnine 
melancholy during the dangerous putrification stage. 
These same treatises often illustrate the alchemist as 
melancholic, and sometimes personify “melancholia” as 
an alchemist.*? Indeed, the two subjects (alchemy and 
melancholy) were often thought of as interchangeable in 
the popular imagination. Because Saturn ruled weights 
and measurements, workers in earth, and lonely scholarly 
kinds of people, the nature of alchemical experimentation 
doomed the practitioner to the effects of Saturn.5° Those 
dominated by this unfortunate planet were predisposed to 
be solitary, miserly, taciturn, prone to terrible visions, and 
inclined to keep late hours in frustrating scholarly pur- 
suits, qualities eminently characteristic of alchemists in 
their fanatic pursuit of the elusive secret of transmutation. 


46 Trismosin, 25r. 

* John of Rupescissa, La Vertu et propriété de la Quinte Essence (1st ed., 
1517), Lyon, 1549, 94. The details of the life of the 14th-century 
alchemist John of Rupescissa are shrouded in mystery. He is said to have 
been a Franciscan of noble family and to have served several popes. 
Singer, un, Index r1, catalogues 54 manuscript sources. 


38 La Tourbe, 103. 

49 See J. Read, "Dürer's ‘Melencholia I’ — An Alchemical Interpreta- 
tion," Burlington Magazine, Lxxxvu, 1945, 283-84. 

5? See R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky, F. Saxi, Saturn and Melancholy, New 
York, 1964, for a complete discussion of the development of the 


Furthermore, the ingredients of the operation were called 
"leprous" in the putrification state, leprosy being the dis- 
ease associated most strongly with Saturn. Bosch's 
alchemical man, as the embodiment of Saturnine 
melancholy, wears a bandage around one of his tree legs 
under which can be glimpsed a running sore symptomatic 
of the disease.3! Hence, Bosch's alchemical man per- 
sonifies the image of the ingredients in putrification, 
described in the Turba as ‘’... an unfortunate man ..." 
who "... waits to finish his days in a stinking infected 
spot." *? This image, culled from ancient sources, assigns 
to the melancholy man the three colors of alchemy, 
describing the face as red, arms as white, and legs as black. 

In another sense, Bosch's egg man symbolizes the 
tricksters and charlatans who misuse the art of alchemy. 
Such characters as appear in Ben Jonson's The Alcnemist, 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, and Bruegel's satiric print, 
the Alchemist's Laboratory, are familiar today. Less well 
known are the numerous texts devoted to earnest chemical 
exploration which describe the sincere practiticner as 
hard-working and more often than not as a man of the 
cloth. In fact, scholarly texts constantly derided these who 
claimed false transmutations and practiced trickery for 
mercenary gain. The devout adept looked beyond the 
putrification stage to the ultimate success of his opera- 
tions, while charlatans were doomed to the eternal Hell- 
fires of their own furnaces. Indeed, it was common prac- 
tice for serious scholars to consign their dishonest 
colleagues to the eternal dominion of Saturn, a practice 
which Bosch reflects in his placement of the alchemical 
egg man in Hell. The background cityscape from which 
flames shoot is actually a collection of alchemical furnaces 
(Figs. 44-45) which contribute to the horror of eternal 
putrification — the curse of the false alchemist. 

An alchemical interpretation of Bosch's Garden of 
Delights triptych is not complete without a discussion of 
the exterior, where the egg vessel appears in the form of 
the earthly macrocosm (Fig. 46). Bosch's scene in grisaille 
of a transparent globe containing clouds of vapor, water, 
and sediment represents God's creation of the earth. which 
the alchemists imitated in their operations. It dep:cts the 
egg in its common laboratory form (Fig. 47), a spherical or 


melancholic as a scholarly and artistic type. Marsilio Ficino, De Vita 
Triplizi, Basel, 1498, is a handbook for scholars wishing to ward off the 
influence of Saturn by manipulating their diets and environments in 
favor of the planets Venus, Jupiter, Sol, and Mercury. 


51 A.-!. Pernety, Dictionnaire mytho-hermetique, Paris, 1758, 245. L. B. 
Philip, "The Peddler by Hieronymus Bosch,” Nederlands kunsthistorish 
Jaarboek, ix, 1958, 1-77, links the bandage and running sore with leprosv 
and therefore with the lame figure of Saturn. This interpretation is 
enhanced by the medical designation of leprosy as Saturn s most charac- 
teristic illness, and by the alchemical link of leprosy with materials un- 
dergoing Saturnine putrification. 


32 Tricmosin, 27r. 





ovoil vessel made of glass. Bosch's choice of tones of gray 
for kis coicr scheme no: only reflects artistic tradition, but 
also cs to Do cone aen with this stage of 
A white. 3 
Tae image within the orb, of a drowned and soggy 
earth, is identica! 
“ablation” all del referred to as the "Flood of 
Noan,” den the ingredients were washed, cleansed, and 
"resarrecte- d" (Fig. 48). In this operation, the heavy parts 
of earth reraainec in the bottom of the flask and the subtle 
vapcrs wer* carried upward, taking on a form”... more or 
less ziear aad transparent ... diaphanous like glass.'5* In 
respense tx wha: was seen in the laboratory at this stage of 
the Work, Bosch expertly reproduced the reflective 
properties sf crystal and glass and the steamy clouds of 
water vapcr just as they appeared in the distillation 
process. 
God's creation of the world served as the ultimate exam- 
ple for alebemists seeking to discover the secret of life. 
px was iu as de ultimate healer who ‘’... created 














same im ina of ihe Most High. Hence: the figure of 
the world (wlacracosm) became the symbol for the Elixir 
(Mic-ocosa}. "I: is why some doctors have written that 
the Philosopher's work will be perfected in seven days, 5e 
said 5almcr Trismosin, who believed that a closer tie to 
the Creator could be experienced in this time span. Most 
authorities directly refe-red to God's example, summing 
up their ef^erts by quoting Hermes Trismegistus's famous 
asserion: ^ 














Thus was the world created.’’57 

Bosch's inclusion of a benevolent God raising his hand 
in blessing eaffirms the fact that salvation through faith 
in Ged was the ultimate goal of medieval science. Indeed, 
the promise of am earthly Paradise like the one hidden 
beneëth the exterior of the triptych was strong enough to 
keep the myth ef chemical transmutation alive even 
though failare was cerzain. Bosch’s vision illustrates a 
ee cegtury i pne description: "The floods 











water n de ds y ‘land or joa shall appear as in the first 
creation. Thou shalt see appear before thy face ... all 
things tnat'God did create in six days... You will now see 
what body Adam and Eve had before their fall ... what 
fruit hey cid eat. where and what Paradise is and what it 
was. °5 Sir George Rip.ey speaks of Paradise lost and 
Paradise reg. ined after the “flood.” In so doing he reflects 
the belief tat success in the search for an Elixir of Life 
woulc resuE in a new Eden for Mankind. Fifteenth- 
centu-y bekclders of Bosch's triptych would have connec- 















9? Roge Bacor as in note 8), 47. 
# Trismosin, és. 


55Joharnes de Mirfeic, Breviarium Bartholomei, trans. H. Aldridge, 
Cambridge, 1€35, 122 Johannes died in 1394. He was renowned as a 
healer and his treatise advocates natural dietary cures, baths, and 
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43 Detail of Fig. 
1 


44 Detail of Fig. 
T 


45 Alchemical “House” Furnaces, 
| from Raymond Lull, Ymage de Vie. 
London, Wellcome Institute for the 
. History of Medicine, ms 446, fol. 
.. 64r (photo: Wellcome Institute) 





ted the luscious Garden of Eden with the rewards of a life 
devoted to earnest study and Christian devotion in search 
of a universal medicine. 

Some controversy has arisen among art historians about 
the order in which the separate scenes of Bosch's triptych 
were meant to be viewed. E. H. Gombrich and Bernhard 
Lindberg maintain that the exterior represents the world 
after the Flood, and that the interior scenes should be un- 


avoiding doctors altogether. 
5e Trismosin, 67r. 
57 Hermes (as in note 15), 266. 


55 George Ripley, Medulla Alchymia, Pharmacopeia Londinensis, ed. W. 
Salmon, London, 1696, 670. 
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47 Alchemical Egg Vessel, from Raymond Lull, Elucidatio 
Secretorium, n.p., 1602 (photo: author) 


48 Alchemical "Deluge," from Coronation of Nature. London, 
British Library, Sloane ms 12, fol. 10r (photo: British Library) 


5? Gombrich (as in note 3), 83-92; B. Lindberg, "The Fire Next Time," 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld [nstitutes, xxxv, 1972, 187-199; 
and Tolnay, 360. 


60 See A. Hyma, The Christian Renaissance — A History of the Devotio 
Moderna, 2nd ed., Hamden, 1965; W. Lourdaux, "Devotion moderne et 
humanisme chrétien,‘ The Late Middle Ages and the Dawn of 
Humanism Outside Italy, Louvain, 1972, 55-77; and R. R. Post, The 
Modern Devotion, Leiden, 1968. 

Gerard Groot (1340-1384), the founder of the Brothers of the Common 





derstood as following the first destruction of the world. 
On the other hand, Charles de Tolnay sees the exterior as a 
depiction of the earth on the third day of Creation, with 
the interior scenes representing the punishment of the 
children of Adam and Eve, culminating in their fall from 
grace.5? Alchemical allegory does not contradict the inter- 
pretation of the exterior panels as the world after the 
Flooc, nor does it interfere with the idea that they depict the 
earth in the process of creation. Alchemists believed that 
the first step in the cyclic process of distillation was also 
the last. Within this regimen, every ending was a begin- 
ning and every beginning contained an end in imitation of 
the rhythms of nature. The concept was iliustrated by an 
unbroken circle, or the serpent who both eats and begets 
himself. In Bosch's triptych, the alchemical cycle unfolds 
in the opening and closing of the panels as the "Hell" 
panel (putrification) is superseded and obliterated by the 
final ablution, or "redemption" — a regimen that was 
repeated dozens — even thousands — of times within the 
course of distillation. It is therefore fitting that the last 
step in the process came to symbolize the first step in the 
creation of the world, because the goal of the alchemical 
work was to create a new and perfect earth in which Man 
could find immortality. 

Without question, books and manuscripts cortaining 
alchemical theory were easily available to Bosch. In fact, it 
wouid have been nearly impossible for a literate person to 
avoid coming into contact with them, since in the f:fteenth 
century alchemy was both a popular pastime and a highly 
respected art. Scientific texts containing the procedures of 
alchemy written by clerics, the ancients, and the medieval 
Church Fathers, would have been housed in the libraries 
of the Devotio Moderna, a lay religious society whose aims 
were scholarly and intellectual, and who dispersed their 
learning through copying manuscripts for their schools 
and libraries.9° It is known that Bosch was a leading citizen 
in a city dominated by the Devotio Moderna, and that he was 
clearly sophisticated enough to have read and uncerstood 
scientific texts, judging from the Latin inscriptions that 
adorn his paintings. However, Bosch would have needed 
only a familiarity with his native Dutch language to have 
understood the text and illustrations in such works as 
Bruaswyck's Distillierbuch, and the important medical 
works had all been translated into the vernacular by the 








Life ithe Devotio Moderna), is represented by his biegrapher, Ralph Dier 
de Muden (see Thorndike, 11, 511) as second to no one in the world in all 
the sciences. Indeed, Groot continued to be an ardent scholar even after 
he had renounced his material property and become a penitent. That he 
could have been ignorant of alchemy, which was necessary to the 
preparation of medicines, is inconceivable. It is true that Groot re- 
nounced bogus astrology, necromancy, and magic, but so did all 
sincere doctors and scholars. Certainly Groot subscribed to :he widely 
held belief that the devout practice of alchemy led to redemption of 
the soul, 


fifteenth century. Considering the abundance of different 
kinds of sources available to Bosch in his day, there can be 
little doubt thet he was aware of the basic tenets of 
alchemy, and ‘e probably was involved in the scholarly 
aspec:s as wel. 

Alchemy wes. then, an all-embracing art, part practical 
science, part m:gic and legend, part religion. Knowledge 
of the principles of alehemy was necessary to the practice 
of pharmacy r-dicine, and metallurgy. Indeed, just as no 
man with clame to schclarship limited himself to the 
study of one discipline in the fifteenth century, so the 
realm of “‘scierce’’ enccmpassed the musical and visual 
arts as well. The all-inclusive mature of the art of distilla- 
tion was summarized by the thirteenth-century alchemist 
Petrus Bonus, who compared the Elixir of Life to '' 
things heavenly earthly, and irfernal ... to things corrupt- 
ible aad incerm ptible .. to the creation of the world, its 
elements and ter qui Be to all animals, vegetables and 
minerals, to ger eration and corruption, to life and death, 
to vir-ues and “iees, to unity and multitude, to male and 
female. to the *gorous and weak, to peace and war, white 
and red and a! celors, zo the beauty of Paradise, to the 

“ernal abyss.’’6? Such was the nature of the 

















terror ef the inc 
myth cal Elixir ef Life, and such is the character of Bosch's 


Garden of Deazhis triptych. 
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Aprendix 
Alckemical Books Printed Between 1460 and 1515 
The traditional sowrce for listings of early alchemical printed 


books: has always been L. Thorndike, “Alchemy During the First 
Half cf the dd Sey Ambiz, u, 1938, 26-37. However, a 





laven ion oi Pre nding anc the Diffusion of Alchemical and 
Chemical Krowscge,” The Printed Word: Its Impact and 
Diffusion, London, 1978, 115-141 which gives dates and places 
of publication c? all editions cited. As exhaustive as both these 
sources are, there are yet other treatises and even earlier editions 
| discovered ir the course of studying the problem of the 
relationship between Bosck and alchemy. The following list of 
alchemical beok: printed between 1460 and 1515 (roughly 
Boschs lifetime: .s compiled from all three sources. 

Books availa»» to Bosch whcse primary subjects are not 
alchemy but whi discuss the art and/or presuppose a necessary 
knowkdge of it «re: Apuleius (Pseudo), Herbarium; Arbolaire; 
Aristotle's medical works; Avicenna, Canon; Sebastian Brant, 


Das Narrenschif Chaucer Cante-bury Tales; Guy de Chauliac, 











1 Petrus Bonus: Praticsa Margarita Ncvella (1st ed. Venice, 1503), ed. J. 
Lacinius. London, 884, 147. Petrus 3onus was a 14th-century adept 
whose major work, the Precious Pearl, is a conscientious treatise on the 
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Guidon en francois; Galen’s medical works; Hippocrates, 
medical works; Hortus Sanitatis; Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae; 
Pliny, History of the World; Regimen Sanitas Salerni; G. Reisch, 
Margaritha Philosophica; Rhazes, De Secretis in Medicina; 
Polydore Virgil, De Rerum Inventoribus. 

The number of early alchemical and pharmaceutical books is 
formidable. The following is an abbreviated list of some of the 
most important ones extant during Bosch's lifetime, with the 
number of editions (when known) printed before 1515 given in 
parentheses: Albertus Magnus, De Mineralibus (5), Liber 
Secretorum (73), Philosophia Pauperum (18), De Generatione et 
Corruptione (9); Aristotle, Lapidarius (1), Secreta Secretorum 
(16); Arnoldus de Villanova, Opera (3), De Vinis (21), Rosarium 
Philosophorum (1), Trésor des pauvres (3); Avicenna, De Anima 
(2); Bartholomaeus Anglicus, De Preprietatibus Rerum (5); 
Anon., Bergbuechlein (2); Hieronymus Brunswyck, Liber de 
Arte Distillandi (6); Pedro de Guy, various commentaries on the 
treatises of Raymond Lull (17); Anon., Eaux artificielles (11); 
Marsilio Ficino, De Vita Triplici (8); Joannes de Gandavo, De 
Substantia Orbis Aristotelis (6); Geber, De Alchemia Summa 
Perfectionis (4); Hermes Trismegistus, Pimander (11), Book of 
the Quinte Essence (1); Johannes de Rupescissa, De Con- 
sideratione Quintae Essentiae (1); Camillus Leonardus, 
Speculum Lapidum ... (3); Raymond Lull, Arbor Scientiae (5), 
Ars Brevis (10), Ars Generalis Ultima (2), Introductorium 
Magnae Artis (2); Michael Scotus, Liber Physiognomiae (28); 
Michael Puff von Schrick, Von den Ausgebrannten Wasseren 
(29); Sidrach, La Fontaine de toute science (7); Thomas Aquinas, 
De Ente et Essentia Mineralium (4); Anon., Tractatus de Vino et 
Eius Proprietatibus (4). 

It is still uncertain why the most important and oft-quoted 
alchemical treatises, such as the Turba of the Philosophers and 
Hermes' Emerald Tablet, remained in manuscript form and were 
not printed until the late 16th century. Thorndike, in, 332, at- 
tributes this in part to injunctions of secrecy against making the 
arcana available indiscriminately to the masses. 
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history, theory, and practice of alchemy drawn entirely from older 
sources. 


1 Peter Bruegel the 
Elder, Two Monkeys. 
Berlin-Dahlem 


Museum 





Peter Bruegel the Elder's Two Monkeys: A New Interpretation 


Margaret A. Sullivan 


Peter Bruegel the Elder's painting traditionally called Two 
Monkeys presents no problems of attribution or dating, 
but its meaning has remained problematic. Agreement is 
limited, for the most part, to the view that it represents 
something more than a simple animal study.! In the 
analysis that follows, an explicitly contextual approach 
has been used to arrive at a new interpretation of this 
work.? A wide range of materials have been explored, and 


The author wishes to thank Craig Harbison for his critical reading of an 
early draft of this article. Comments from audiences — after a lecture on 
Bruegel's Two Monkeys — at the University of Connecticut (Storrs), Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Dartmouth College, and Montana State University, 
have also been valuable. 


by relating this external evidence to the mternal evidence 
of the painting itself, it has been possible to conclude that 
the wo Monkeys is one of Bruegel's “small allegories,” 
and in it he has depicted the sad and pitiable effects of two 
specific sins — avarice and prodigality. 

The small painting, measuring only 77s X 9'', is signed 
by the artist and clearly dated 1562 (Fig. 1). Bruegel has 
arrarged two chained animals within the arched window 


! E.g., Grossmann, 193, states that, although no completely satisfactory in- 
terpresation of this painting has been given, “the expression of the captive 
anima:s, their skillfully contrasted attitudes and positions and the inclu- 
sion o` the distant view of Antwerp suggest that more than just a realistic 
anima study was intended.” C. Stridbeck, Bruege!studien, Stockholm, 
1956, 209-210, summarizes the views of a number of scholars. 





of a buiking wth thick, stone walls. The monkey on the 
left (near the iront plene) confronts the viewer with a 
strange. wide-eved stare. On the right, the other monkey 
(locates ir pe middle alane) is hunched over with his back 
turned towards the viewer. The composition is divided 
between mese wo figures, but a sense of unity is main- 
taimed »v che.ar-h that encloses them, and the interlocking 
arrangera-nt o: their two tails. However, the two monkeys 
are phrsir alle | nked n only one place. Their two chains 
are attached te a large iron ring in the center of the win- 
dow ledge. 

Also +&ibe «n the ledge is a scattering of empty nut 
shells, ane behind the monkeys, through the arched win- 
dow opering, here is a distant view of a city that is 
dominatee by several church spires. Indistinct in the haze, 
the city is nex to an expanse of water. Boats sail on the 
wa er enc aboue, in the sky, two birds are emphasized. 
Th s dient, licht-filled scene contrasts with the massive 
dark wads in he foreground and the two imprisoned 
monkevs. The aicks and scars on the old stone building 
have beer carefully rendered (suggesting a prison rather 
than a or wate cwelling), and the monkeys themselves are 
so accuraely pertrayed that they can be identified as red 
Co obus monkeys (C. Badius) from Africa.? 

. he apsea'arxe of monkeys — even chained monkeys — 
is rot trt suclim painting and prints in Northern Europe 
in the rxzzleof the sixteenth century, but a comparison of 
Briege > paiming with some of these related images 
reveals significant dif"erences and suggests the degree to 
whch 3:regel’= conception is unique. For example, in an 
engraving of tw» monkeys by Israel van Meckenem, done 
earier ie the century, the two animals are linked (like 
Briege "s noakeys) by iron chains attached to a single ring 
(Fig. 2. However, this ring is placed on the right in the 
engraving and xloes not function as a dividing point bet- 
ween tae moneys. And since Van Meckenem’s animals 
reaz t plevfuEy to each other, a sense of isolation and 
subo ziten — so evident in Bruegel's painting — is en- 
tirely aosent fam Van Meckenem’s work. In its playful 






































| aru, "Genres and Scholars" (in J. S. Ackerman and R. 
ter rt ané For Englewood Cliffs, N.]., 1963), esp. 228- 

29, sorthe main au > tance of his argument for the "contextual" approach. 
W Stedho « descrbed them as "mangabeys" (p. 80), but R.-H. Marij- 
i igaeEng L. erlinden), describes them as “red colobus monkeys" 
rimise, M. Fid Bruegei, Brussels, 1971, 23) It would appear 









tha: the : 
from uk : AÉ ick “The i i is slightly longer than the body length. 
The red Cebsbus menkey includes “many subspecies differing widely in 
appearance, butarcst have some reddish fur” (Encyclopedia Americana, 
vir, Danseur”, Cosm., 1978, 263). 









t Jamson ep. chap. 5, "The Fettered Ape." The present study depends on 
Janson’s zeraprenersivewcrk. 


5 Suillivan S., n.4, where 1562 is the preferred reading of the date on the 
Duge Grei The possibility : *hatit should be read as 1564 has been raised by 
]. Bangs in Eis disat ssion, "Pieter Bruegel and History," Art Bulletin, x, 
Dec, 1978. 704-0% This is a difficult problem to resolve. Even in an 
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spirit and casual composition, this engraving is similar to 
Van Meckenem's study of a monkey family (Fig. 3); both 
prints were probably intended simply as animal studies. 

When we do find the representation cf a more somber 
pair of monkeys in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
such as the two monkeys by Frantz Brunn (Fig. 4), they 
differ from Bruegel's conception in several respects. In 
Brunn's engraving there is no ring and no chain. One 
monkey looks at the other, and a half-eaten apple (so com- 
monly associated with Original Sin in ‘his era) and the 
monkeys’ serious expressions suggest that Brunn intended 
to create a didactic image rather than an informal animal 
study. The monkey had a central place in moralistic im- 
agery in the sixteenth century, as H. W. Janson has 
carefully demonstrated,* and Brunn's two monkeys seem 
to be related to this long-lived tradition. 

Of particular interest, since they are by Bruegel, is the 
pair of imprisoned monkey-like creatures that appear as a 
subsidiary element in Bruegel's Dulle Griet or Mad Meg 
(Fig. 5). This large and complex work was painted about 
the same time as the Two Monkeys. Although the two 
creatures are not chained, they are silhouetted in the cir- 
cular, barred window of a stone fortress. However, the 
separation (physical and psychic) between the two 
animals, which is such an important part of Bruegel's con- 
ception in the Two Monkeys, is not present in this image. 
One animal reacts to the other, as in Brunn's engraving, 
offering a glass and extending his arm tewards his fellow 
prisoner. 

Chains, as a specific element, do not occur in either the 
print by Brunn or the detail from Bruegels Dulle Griet. A 
pair of chained, mournful monkeys is exceptional in 
Northern art. The gloomy, fettered ape appears most fre- 
quently as an isolated figure, and the animals that seem 
closest in pose and feeling to Bruegel’s two monkeys occur 
in two separate works in which a single figure, chained 
and dispirited, is included as a secondary element. 

The first relevant work is Dürer's engraving Madonna 
with a Monkey.5 The great influence of Dürer's engrav- 


enlarged, photographic detail, the date on the painting is ambiguous, with 
only MDLXI clearly visible. In any case, a definitive answer to the dating 
problem must take the following questions into account: (1) Is it probable, 
given the context, that a single historical incident could have been the 
primary determinant for a painting such as the Dulle Griet (see pp. 123- 
24), and (2) is it possible that the title might have been changed in response 
to a topical event? Perhaps the title by which Van Mander knew the 
painting was not the original one. It may have been. simply Madness and 
Folly, and the change to Dulle Griet (Mad Meg) resu ted from the fact that 
history followed art in producing a real woman known as ‘Long Meg” who 
resembled some of the "madness" imagery in the painting and exemplified 
an important aspect of its didactic message. History dees follow arton occa- 
sion (in our own time witness the movie The China Syndrome which an- 
ticipated the events at Three Mile Island), especialy when an artist has 
penetrating insights about the conditions in his own time and place. 


e An observation made by Stechow, 80, who sees tae two works as "in- 
timately connected.” 
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5 Dulle Griet 
(Mad Meg), 
detail. 
Antwerp, 
Museum 
Mayer van den 
Bergh 
(copyright 
A.C.L. 
Brussels). 





2 Israel van Meckenem, Two Monkeys. Vienna, Albertina 


ings, which were widely disseminated and much admired 
in the Low Countries, makes it reasonable to assume that 
Bruegel was familiar with it. Here the monkey is chained 
to the fence on which the Virgin sits holding the Christ 
Child (fig. 6). Erwin Panofsky has suggested that the 
monkey represents the base side of human nature, con- 
trasted with the spiritual life represented bythe Virgin and 
Child 7 and the message communicated by this mournful- 
lookir.g animal is that sin results in slavery and sadness. In 
its upright position, gazing directly out at the viewer, 
Dürer's monkey is close in form and spiri: to the monkey 
on th» left in Bruegel's Two Monkeys. 

The ether related image is the single chained animal in a 
print ov Vogtherr the Elder, an allegory of Hope signed in 
monogram and dated 1545 (Fig. 7). I. Bergstrom has 
related this to Bruegel’s own drawing of Hope for the 
series of engravings on the Seven Virtues, and it seems 
probable that Bruegel knew the earlier image and the text 
that accompanied it.? In the lower left corner of Vogtherr's 
print a ball and chain are attached to a monkey-like 
creature. If reversed, Vogtherr’s dejected, hunched-over 
anime! would be close in pose to the monkey on the right 
in the Two Monkeys. 

When Bruegels Two Monkeys is placed within its 
general visual context, it can be concluded that Bruegel's 
imagerv in this painting is related to sixteenth-century 
didac:ic imagery in which monkeys are used to convey the 





7 E. Panoisky, The Life and Art of Albrecht Dürer, Princeton, N.J., 1955, 
67. He views the monkey as a "symbol of lewdness, greed and gluttony.” 


* 1. Berzsiróm, “The Iconological Origins of Spes by Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder." Nederlands kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, vu, Amsterdam, 1956, 53- 
63. Prints were distributed over a wide geographical area. Paintings, on the 
other hand, were more limited in their influence. This raskes it unlikely that 
a southern German painting, The Marriage of Cana, from around 1490 (see 
Janson. pl. xxia), could have been known to Bruegel. !t is one of the few 
examp es, prior to Bruegel's Two Monkeys, in which two animals are 
4 Frantz Brunn, Two Monkeys. Vienna, Albertina shown chained and isolated from each other. 





negative results of e sinful life. The primary role of the 
morkey in this peried, as Janson has amply documented, 
was to represent the irrational and foolish side of man's 
nature. In the liseratere of the period,’ in sermons,!° and in 
proverbs,!! the ape cemmunicated the idea of evil and folly, 
as cpposed :o goodness and virtue. As an oppositional 
image. the reverse o: what was genuine and right, the ape 
was frequenily #elatd to the Devil. Luther believed that 
apes were actualy diaboli," and the Antichrist and the 
Devil were called “apes” or imitators of God.12 Sebastian 
Frarck spoke of the "apes of the apostles" who "scatter 
everything like very apostles of Antichrist,”1 and Calvin 
wrote in the same vein — for they ‘’contrefaisans les 
Apestres comme singes, et non pas vrays imitateurs’’ — 
when he was attacking the Anabaptists.4 When, in the 
heat cf contreversy. writers needed a vivid and negative 
synenym for their apponents, the monkey or ape — dia- 
metrically opposed to the good and the beautiful — was a 
powerful image. 

Ihe monkey is an important character in any history of 
fool and folly imagery, and interest in the subject of folly 

















? See eg., D. Erasmus, The Praise of Folly (trans. H. H. Hudson, Princeton, 
N.].. 1941, 24), quoting t.e proverb of the Greeks that “an ape is an ape, 
though dressed in scarle ... that is, a fool" Here we might note that 
“scarlet is an element in | ruegel's imagery, although it is not red clothing 
(which is the idea c* the *rovezb). The ape also appears regularly on the 
“name-calling iste that re a characteristic feature of satiric literature in 
this period, See.e.g., Rab dais, Pantagruel iv. 32 (A. Tilley, ed., Studies in 
the French Renaissance, Cambridge, 1922, 240): “apes, hypocrites, Pope- 
mongers ... demomac C.lvins, imposters of Geneva ... cannibals and 
othe: deformed morsters made awry in Nature's despite.” This association 
of the ape with" filin” an. “deformity” appears frequently. For example, 
“Simdamam pul hesmma, deformis est" (included by Erasmus in his 
Adagia; becomes in Sebastian Franck's collection of proverbs "Der 
schoenst aff ist ein unfla”’ (see U. Meisser, Die Sprichwórtersammlung 
Sebastian Francks son 1541, Amsterdam, 1974, 62). The ape is also a 
recusr pg image in Sebastian Brant's The Ship of Fools (see, for example, 5. 
Brani, Stultifera Nevis. trans. from Lochner's Latin version by Alexander 
Barclay. London. 1570, 327: "Some are ape drunke, full of laughter and of 
toyes. or 188 |: e, 191], "Fools that keep not the Holy Day ... climb as 
companions up io the car&of apes"). 





n Someof the most vivid imagery of the period is found in the sermons and 
polemical literature of both Reformers and Catholics. See Calvin's 
vocaswary in E M. Higman, The Style of John Calvin in His French 
Polemical Trea&ses. London, 1967, or the references to Geiler von 


Kaisersberg's sermoams (Jenson, 230, n. 51). 


! Besides the many refer næs in Janson, see Bax, esp. 84, 96, 210, 264; 
also, Sresmus's Adagia, Fronck’s Sprichwértersammlung (as in note 9), H, 
Walthers Provarbia Senwentaeque Latinitatis Medii Aevi. Lateinische 
Sprichwörter end Senenzen des Mittelalters. in alphabetischer 
Anordnung, Gettiagen, 1963-67, or 5. Singer's Sprichwörter des 
Mittelalters, Bern, 1544 


12 Baz, 41. 
n G, Williams, Spiritual amd Anabaptist Writers, Philadelphia, 1957, 153, 
from: Sebastian “ranek’s Etter co John Campanus, Strassburg, 1531. 


4 Hizman (as ir node 10) 147. 
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6 Albrecht Dürer, Madonna with a Monkey. 
Vienna, Osterreisches Nationalbibliothek 
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7 H. Vogtherr the Elder, Allegory of Hope. Vienna, 
Albertina 
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reached its height in the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.!5 In a print by Erhard Schoen the monkey actually 
wears a fool's traditional cap (Fig. 8). A close relationship 
between the monkey and the fool can also be seen in an 
engraving from the Triumphal Procession of Emperor 
Maximilian done in 1517 by Hans Burgkmair.!* In this 
depiction of a pageant wagon that carried court jesters, 
Burgkmair has shown a number of monkeys decorating 
the side of the vehicle, and a single, chained monkey is 
seated prominently on top of the giant, oversized fool's 
hat that is the main feature of the wagon. In Sebastian 
Brant's Ship of Fools, Dame Venus (or Folly) leads a 
monkey as well as fools by a rope.!” A close relationship 
between fool and monkey is also apparent in an engraving 
of Dame Folly (School of the Master of the Playing Cards) 
from around 1450 (Fig. 9). Dame Folly, in the words ac- 
companying the image, says she catches many a "fool and 
ape, !* a statement that underscores their kinship. 
However, in this image Dame Folly approaches a group of 
human fools with eared caps, and the monkeys follow as 
chained captives behind her. This suggests the element of 
progression that is implicit in much of the literature. The 
monkey represents men who are even further down the 
road to damnation than the fool. 

Bruegel's familiarity, by 1562, with didactic engravings 
and his own creation of fool and folly imagery can be 
documented. I have already referred to the influence of a 
work by Vogtherr the Elder on Bruegel's drawing of Hope. 
Bruegel's drawing of Elck (Everyman), 1558, is another 
example of his familiarity with the traditions of didactic 
engraving.!* And his series on the Seven Sins provides 
abundant evidence that folly literature and imagery were 
important in his work. 

The monkey, as fool, appears in The Peddler Robbed by 
Apes, an engraving by Pieter van der Heyden after 
Bruegel, published in 1562, the same year in which the 
Two Monkeys was painted (see Janson, pl. xLui, b). Ac- 
cording to Janson, the "unorthodox conception of the 
subject (pictorially speaking) 7? could have encouraged 
the viewer to look for a moral or didactic purpose. Cer- 
tainly the foolish antics of the monkeys are juxtaposed to 
the equally foolish inattention of the peddler. 

Other examples of interest in fools and folly occur in 
Bruegel's drawing (now in Berlin) for The Ass (or Fool) at 


15 See J. Lefebvre, Les Fols et la folie, Paris, 1968; B. Swain, Fools and Folly 
During the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, New York, 1932; E. 
Welsford, The Fool: His Social and Literary History, London, 1935; E. H. 
Zeydel, Sebastian Brant, New York, 1967; and Zeydel's translation of 
Brant's The Ship of Fools, New York, 1944, provide an introduction to the 
subject. There is, as yet, no art-historical study of fool and folly imagery in 
Northern Renaissance art, although P. Barolsky, Infinite Jest: Wit and 
Humor in Italian Renaissance Art, Columbia, Mo., 1978, has included 
some Northern examples in his discussion. 


ie Janson, 211, discusses this engraving. 


7 Text and repro. in Zeydel, trans., Ship of Fools, 88. For Janson's discus- 
sion, see 206-07. 


School (1557).?! Here, as in his painting Children’s Games 
(1560), the children are symbols of irrational and foolish 
adults.? The traditional fool’s costume with bells and 
eared cap appears in Bruegel’s engraving The Feast of 
Fools, and a fool in striped, multicolored costume is seen 
in the tavern window in Netherlandish Proverbs (1559). A 
simila- fool's costume identifies the fool in the center of 
Carnival and Lent (1559) and the fool crawling under the 
table in The Triumph of Death (probably 1561).2 In the 
Witch of Malleghem (1559) "everyday" fools are con- 
gregating around the witch to have the "stone of folly” cut 
from their foreheads. This engraving and the text that ac- 
compenies it include a variety of fool images and puns.24 

On the basis of other related engravings, the examples 
of the fool/monkey connection in literature as well as art, 
and the frequent appearance of fool imagery in cther 
works by Bruegel prior to 1562, I am reasonably sure that 
the Two Monkeys would have been associated, in the 
minds of its viewers, with didactic imagery that conveyed 
a morel message. However, Bruegel's conception is unique 
and dffers from conventional practice in a number of 
significant ways. For example, Bruegel has elevated what 
was normally a subsidiary subject in a painting to a posi- 
tion o: dominance here. In the prints of the period, the 
monkey is occasionally the central subject, but monkeys 
as the main focus of a painting are highly unusual. 
Another departure from normal practice is Bruegel's in- 
clusion of not one but two chained and dejected monkeys, 
although his visual precedents show, almost without ex- 
ception, a single, chained, and pitiable animal. And most 
important, his careful, polarized arrangement of the 
monkeys is unique. Not only has he employed marked 
contrasts, between the left and right sides, the front plane 
and the middle plane, and the upright posture of one 
anima. contrasted with the hunched-over posture of the 
other, but he has used completely opposed positions. The 
left monkey faces the viewer; the monkey on the right 
turns away. 

What was the significance of these innovations? Was 
there a source for this curiously studied composition? And 
what moral message could have been communicated to 
those »eople who originally viewed the Two Monkeys? 

An answer to these questions can be developed or the 
basis cf the close visual connections that exist between the 





të Jansoa, 227, n. 29. 


i? See G. Calmann, "The Picture of Nobody, an Iconographical Study,” 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxii, 1960, 60-204. 


?? Jansoa, 236, n. 112, where he adds that Van Mander recorded tha: "the 
peddler was believed to represent the Pope, the apes the Lutherans.” 





21 Reprc. in R. van Bastelaer, No. 142. 

22 See Sullivan, 63, n. 54. 

23 The Feast of Fools is repro. in Van Bastelaer, No. 195, and the paintings 
are repro. in Grossmann, pls. 29, 25, and 32 respectively. 


24 Reprc. in Van Bastelaer, pl. 193. Also, see A. J. Barnouw, The Fantasy of 
Pieter Brueghel, New York, 1947, 56. 





8 Erhard Schoen, Four Properties of Wine, detail. Berlin, 
Staatliche Museen Freussischer Kulturbesitz 











9 Schoxl o the Master of the Playing Cards, Dame Folly. 
Munich, B:serische Staatsbibliothek 





Two Monkeys and Bruegels Dulle Griet. As already 
notec, thev were painted at about the same time. It is not, 
however, tre subsidiary element in the Dulle Griet — the 
two impriscned creatures in che fortress on the right — 
that :s sigrricant The correspondence between the Dulle 
Griet anc the Twe Monkeys does not involve the borrow- 
ing ct a siagle, iselated motif. It is more fundamental and 
involves ta basi structure of the two works. 

In the Dalle Criet Bruegel presented a didactic satire 
about the madness and folly in the world.25 Ideas about 
madness. ‘elly, and the conceptual connections between 
them aresconveyed in a number of ways, and even find ex- 








25 See Sullivan, 55-68, for a full explanation of the statements that follow. 





20 Arcaralogysfor this kind of spatial arrangement is the toy windmill with 
its two vanes that ampears in a number of 16th-century paintings and 
engravings. +e fiadan example in the background of Bruegel's Children's 
Games ef 1550, and in Bosch's Allegcry of Ignorance (both in Vienna). To 
be chilcisn f equertiy carried the connotation "foolish," and the toy 
windmill :naedidacter context signified folly. 
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pression in the composition itself (Fig. 10). Two figures 
dominate the painting. A giant figure of Madness occupies 
a position near the foreground, just left of the center. She 
strides forward, clutching a load of treasure in one hand 
and a drawn sword in the other. A second giant figure, 
representing Folly, is seated on a burning building in the 
middle plane, just right of the center of the painting. Folly 
is turned away from the viewer (in contrast to Madness 
who, relatively speaking, is turned in the direction of the 
viewer), and with a huge ladle he spoons coins from his 
backside. This figure of Folly is hunched over and carries 
a large ship on his shoulders. A link between these two 
figures exists in the center of the painting. The small 
figure of a man is shown, scraping a pot. Directly above 
this figure is Folly's extended foot, and directly below him 
is the frying pan belonging to Madness. 

This compositional arrangement can be diagrammed 
(Fig. 11a) and compared with a diagram of the arrange- 
ment in the Two Monkeys (Fig. 11b). 

The composition in each painting involves a polarized 
arrangement with a figure placed on either side of a central 
point. However, these figures are not symmetrical. On the 
contrary, they exhibit contrasts in their positioning (front 
plane versus middle plane), posture (an upright figure and 
a figure in a hunched-over pose), and basic orientation to 
the viewer. In both paintings one figure is turned with its 
back toward the viewer, and the other figure is turned — 
relatively — in the direction of the viewer. 

These structural similarities suggest that a fundamental 
connection exists between the two works, and, given the 
subject of the Dulle Griet, it would appear to be concep- 
tual in character.26 The composition of the Two Monkeys 
— when analyzed within the context of Bruegel's own 
work — does prove to have a pictorial precedent, but it is 
not with any other representation of chained monkeys. 
Rather, Bruegel has reused the framework of one of his 
own paintings in which abstract concepts are represented 
visually. He has carried over the syntax, as one might call 
it, from one painting to another, while altering the visual 
vocabulary. The two allegorical figures of Madness and 
Folly have been transformed. Instead, there are two 
realistically painted Colobus monkeys that would have 
been understood by contemporary viewers as metaphors 
for sinful fools. By relying on richly associative fool im- 
agery, Bruegel could depict the monkeys realistically 
without a loss in didactic meaning.2? Since the monkeys, in 
this painting, function allegorically, this would seem to be 
an early example of one of the "countless small paintings 


27 The heightened realism in Bruegel's late paintings and relative decline of 
his use of caricature (compare, for example, the faces of the children in 
Children's Games with the faces of the drinkers at the table to the left in the 
Vienna Peasant Dance) may have developed, in part, because his reputa- 
tion as a specialist in depicting folly was sufficiently well-established to in- 
sure against misinterpretation, and also because he may have felt that 
realistic fool imagery increased the empathy of the viewer and the 
educative value of the painting. 
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of great significance" for which Bruegel, according to Van 
Mander, was famous.?8 

The reuse of elements of a large, multi-figured painting 
as the subject of a smaller work became one of the marked 
characteristics of Bruegel's working method. The blind 
men, small and subsidiary in Netherlandish Proverbs 
(1559), reappear in the Parable of the Blind painted the 
year before his death. The same early work is also the 
source for the man in the world-globe in the Misanthrope 
of 1558. The engraving of The Dirty Bride (published in 
1570) repeats a similar scene in Bruegel's Carnival and 
Lent of 1559, and Carnival and Lent is also the source for 
his small work in the Louvre, The Cripples, from 1568. In 
the examples just mentioned, the borrowings are obvious, 
but Bruegel's reuse of his own work is, on occasion, more 
subtle. His engraving of Ira (Anger) was the source for 
much of his composition in the Dulle Griet,2 and it seems 
likely that this "borrowing" occurred before the Two 
Monkeys was painted in 1562.3 


28 Grossmann, 11. 
?? Sullivan, 55-56. 


* This assumes an ordering of these related works with Ira (Anger) first in 
1558, Dulle Griet (Madness and Folly) in 1561 or 1562 — which is also 


10 Dulle Griet 
(Mad Meg). 
Antwerp, 
Museum 
Mayer van den 
Bergh 
(copyright 
A.C.L. 


Brussels), 


In a comparison such as the one above between the 
composition of the Two Monkeys and the Dulle Griet, the 
visua. parallels are especially compelling because not one, 
but a large number of factors have been duplicated — 
left/right, positions in relation to the plane, their 
relationship to the center, the viewer, and so on — and the 
compex interaction of these factors suggests a high degree 
of conscious manipulation on the part of the artist. Even 
in this example, however, the visual correspondences 
serve primarily as the basis for focusing and implementing 
the investigation. They do not tell us what sins, or follies, 
are being criticized, or explain several important visual 
elements, including the scattering of nut shells and the 
settinz for the monkeys in a window high above a seaport. 
The value of these parallels is that they narrow the area of 
search and suggest the direction in which to look for the 
sources of Bruegel's unique imagery. 


In the Dulle Griet, the Latin satirists, and Horace's 


related o The Descent into Limbo drawing of 1561 — and then, as an ex- 
trapolaton from the larger painting of the Dulle Griet, the small Two 
Monkeys in 1562. Bruegel's working methods and arrangement of sub- 
jects, as well as stylistic considerations, seem to make this the most logical 
sequence. 


11a Diagram of spatial 
relationship of main ele- 
ments, central section, 
Dulle Griet 





; N ? 
\ = ee PII >) 
ez lib Diagram of spatial 


relationship of main ele- 
ments, Two Monkeys 


Thira Satire (Eco 11) in particular, were the richest source 
for Bruegels im. zery. The "moral medicine"?! of these 
literary texts hala special appeal for Northern humanists 
who studied tà» dassical authors for wisdom that would 
help -hem leac a virtuous, more Christian life. The pop- 
ularity of the Latta satirists can be judged by the number 
of times their ~wor<s were published in the Low Countries 
during this per oc. 

Although Horace, in his Third Satire, deals with a num- 
ber of human 'eliss, he emphasizes avarice. He uses greed 
for material gaocs as the marx of extreme madness, but 
goes on to cas igate the other extreme: people who are 
wasteful and pr-igal with *heir wealth, he says, are 
almost as mad ¿s :he miserly. in Horace's view, it is Folly 
to spend wealt- cerelessly. His ideal is moderation and the 

















3 Mecical imagerymeeurs with frequency in the didactic literature of the 
period For exampæ, 1 Medicinable Morall, that is, the two Bookes of 
Horac* his Satyres „mwaa published in Lendon in 1566 (H. R. Palmer, List of 
Englisa Editions ava dranslatioas of Greek and Latin Classics Printed 
Before 1641, Loneen 1911, 62). 

32 Sull van, 59, n. 79, an Horace for example. 

3 Horace, Satires 1. 3, The Complete Works of Horace, trans. C. J. 
Kraerrer, New Yor ., 1336, 56. 

34 Horace, 11 3. 


5 Seneca in De torstantia Sepientes, as quoted in H. Hagendahl, 
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"golden mean." The rational man does nothing to 
excess.» 

These ideas about avarice and prodigality are expressed 
visually in the Dulle Griet. There are contrasts in 
behavior, as well as position, between the two dominant 
figures. Madness greedily graps her loot, while Folly, on 
the other hand, spills coins in the street in a prodigal way. 

Horace, in the same satire, goes on to illustrate his views 
on avarice and prodigality with a short anecdote that 
seems particularly suggestive when related to the Two 
Monkeys. 


A rich man lay dying on his bed and he called his two 
sons to the bedside. He said to the first, "When you were 
young, I used to see you, Aulus, carrying dice and nuts 
in a loose fold of your toga, giving them away and gam- 
bling with them: and you, Tiberius, counting them 
and anxiously hiding them away in corners. I have been 
afraid ever since then that two different kinds of 
madness might possess you. .. "34 


The contrasting (but equally mad) behavior of the sons 
and the use of nuts to signify material wealth are key ele- 
ments in the story. The image of nuts as an object of 
irrational greed (for they are of negligible value) appears 
in a variety of didactic writing. Seneca, for example, said 
that nuts (nuces) are to children as gold (aurum) is to 
adults.5 Wolfgang Stechow, discussing the Two 
Monkeys, cites the Netherlandish proverb to "go to court 
for the sake of a hazelnut,” which carries the same sense 
of something valued by the foolish, but of no real worth.3 

In Bruegel's Two Monkeys, it would seem that Horace's 
foolish young children have been replaced by another foo! 
metaphor, the monkey.? The animal on the left is in the 
“avarice position" (like Madness in the Dulle Griet) and 
he appears to be grasping something in his paws.?* The 
monkey on the right is in the “prodigality position” (like 
Folly in the Dulle Griet) with his back turned towards the 
viewer and he is surrounded by scattered empty nutshells. 
If avarice and prodigality are the follies being castigated in 
the Two Monkeys, then it would account for one of the 
most curious elements in the composition. Although there 
are at least ten empty nutshells to the right of the central 
ring, there are no shells at all on the left. 

Avarice and prodigality are not the only sins presented 


Augustine and the Latin Classics, u, Goteborg, 1967, 679, where he notes 
Augustine's use of Seneca's terminology. 


36 Stechow, 80. 


37 Discussing the Dulle Griet, R. van Bastelaer and G. Hulin de Loo, Peter 
Bruegel l'Ancien, son oeuvre et son temps, Brussels, 1905, 126, say that on 
the roof there appears "une mégere à figure de singe. eep aap, un magot, in 
the two senses of this expression in Flemish and in French." This is 
suggestive and may give us some insight into Bruegel's shift from human to 
animal fool imagery, and how this idea might have evolved in his mind. 


38 Janson, 155. 
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in Bruegel's Dulle Griet, but in the Two Monkeys they ap- 
pear to be the main subject. However, it is important to 
note that in the Dulle Griet the sins of avarice and 
prodigality are shown “in action." Madness strides, 
vigorously grasping her armload of treasure, and Folly 
busily ladles out coins. This lively activity is in marked 
contrast to the completely quiescent monkeys. There 
seems to be a sequential relationship between the two 
works (similar to the fool-to-ape succession in Fig. 9), in 
which the sins are energetically in operation in the Dulle 
Griet, and their results — the "wages of sin" — are ex- 
hibited in the Two Monkeys. The two chained monkeys 
depict not avarice and prodigality in action, but the final 
enslavement and despair of those who have failed to be 
prudent and moderate. 

This distinction probably explains, at least in part, why 
Madness does not face the viewer directly — her body is in 
three-quarters view and her face in profile — but her coun- 
terpart in the Two Monkeys (the monkey on the left in the 
avarice position) does confront the viewer. The formal re- 
quirements of a small painting (in comparison to a large, 
multi-figured composition) could account for the change, 
but this adjustment in the composition may also reflect a 
subtle modification in the concept that Bruegel was 
presenting. Avarice and prodigality are not energetic and 
expansive in the Two Monkeys. It is the aftermath of sin 
that is shown. 

It remains to test the reasonableness of the hypothesis 
that the Two Monkeys symbolizes prodigality and avarice 
by assessing the importance of the subject in Christian 
humanist culture in Antwerp in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. A number of factors, but principally the obvious 
conflict between the forces of Antwerp's burgeoning 
capitalism and traditional Christian values, made 
prodigality and avarice major concerns during Bruegel's 
lifetime. To answer the question "What is the proper at- 
titude of a Christian toward material wealth?", the 
humanists searched not only Scriptural sources, but also the 
moralistic writings of the classical world.39 

The concern with wealth and its proper use is also evident 
in contemporary literature and pageantry. Brant’s The Ship 


39 W. J. Bouwsma, "The Two Faces of Humanism,” Itinerarium Italicum, 
Studies in Medieval and Reformation Thought, Leiden, 1975, 16-17, 
emphasizes the degree to which these literary sources were explored as part 
of the response to changing needs and conditions. J. ljsewijn, “The Coming 
of Humanism to the Low Countries” (Itinerarium Italicum) uses, 
significantly, the phrase "humanist Christians" and describes their use of 
classical sources for a renewal of Christian pietas (p. 282). 


3? Sinnema, Liv. These were products of Antwerp and Brussels. Later edi- 
tions appeared in the northern provinces. 


5! Sinnema, LI, LIL 


4 R. Himelick, Erasmus and the Seamless Coat of Jesus, Lafayette, Ind., 
1971, 211, quoting Erasmus. 


** H. Niclaes, Proverbes of Henrik Niclaes, London, 1575?, 15 (STC 18561). 


of Fcols, published at the beginning of thecentury, stressed 
that avarice and prodigality are important follies, but when 
The Ship of Fools was republished specifically for an 
audience in the Low Countries, the subject received even 
greater emphasis. In the Dutch version (first published in 
1504, then 1548, and again in 1584),# the dominant idea is 
that sin is "excess" and the "golden mean" represents vir- 
tue. The Dutch version even differs from Brant's original in 
presenting a lengthy debate on the subjec: of avarice and 
prodigality, with the greedy and generous persons describ- 
ing their own offenses. The result is the longest chapter in 
the book.41 
One's attitude towards wealth was also an important 
issue in contemporary religious controversies. Many agreed 
that the Anabaptists "should not be tolerated at all” because 
they did not believe that the ownership of goods, and the 
right to distribute them, should remain in the hands of the 
possessor.42 Reformers like Henrik Niclaes argued that a 
lack of concern with money was wrong. “Some men," he 
said, "don't pay attention to riches and bring poverty and 
mise-y to their own nests.’’43 Erasmus, whose ideas were so 
impcrtant at this time, wrote that ‘’... one man hastens to 
put inte circulation what money he has; his neighbor hoards 
his up through thick and thin ...,’’44 and he characterized 
both extremes as foolish and short-sighted. The proper 
treatment of wealth was a subject that continued to be of in- 
terest through the better part of the century.45 
Images of avarice and prodigality also appear in the 
pageantry that was an important focus of civic life at this 
time. In the Antwerp Ommegang or Procession of 1561, an 
allegorical figure of Riches is surrounded by other figures 
that represent the negative effects of wealth. Among them 
are Fraud, Lust, Pride, Larceny, and Treasor.# The tneme of 
the whole procession was that misspent wealth leads to war 
and poverty. Avarice appears in the third pageant wagon in 
the Ommegang of 1562, and reappears in 1563 along with 
a personification of the Riches of the Worid.45 In 1564, two 
years after the Two Monkeys was painted, the theme of the 
Ommegang was a contrast between the Geod and the Bad 
Use of Riches,4 and in the view of Sheila Williams and Jean 
Jacquot, this represented a change in the attitude towards 





*5 Erasmus, The Praise of Folly, trans. H. H. Hudson, Princeton, 1941, 69. 
For the importance of Erasmus in Antwerp at this time, see Sullivan, 58, n. 
17. 

35 Direk Coornhert, whose ideas have been associated with Bruegel, trans- 
lated B. Furmerius's De Rerum Usu et Abusa as Recht Ghebruyck ende 
Misbruyck, van tydlycke Have (The Good and Bad Use of Riches) in 1581 
(British Museum General Catalogue of Printed Eooks, Lordon and 
Weiskach, 1966, #43, 958). 

4 Williams and Jacquot, 364. 

47 Ibia., 277 

35 [bia., 378. 

? Ibia., 382. 


money ard en its improper use was criticized.59 A similar, 
and equally moderate, attitude informs Bruegel's Two 
Moneys. 

In this same perioc, similar subject matter appears in a 
number ef engravings. Among them is the first print in 
Divitum «ise: Sors, a series published by Philippe Galle in 
1563. Wealth :»pearsán the costume of a fool.5! Earlier, in 
1554, Hieronyraus Cock published The Allegory of Good 
and Ead music im ths work from the Antwerp publisher 
who procucec Bruegel’s prints, one of the figures in the 
procession represents Prodigalitas (Foolish Liberality), and 
she ispor-rayez im the *ool’s traditional cap, emptying a bag 
of ccins into the strzet.52 Most important, however, is 
Bruegels Temierzncepublished by Cock in 1560 as part of 
a series or the S-ven V rtues. The lines under the print read: 
“We must leox ta it taat we do not give ourselves over to 
empty pleasure extrawagances, or lustful living; but also 
that we Go no: because of miserly greed, live in filth and 
ignorance. 5? 5 nc» nc caption appears on the drawing for 
this print it isnetsure hatitexpresses Bruegel'sown views. 
But itis sure thet Hierenymus Cock thought this statement 
abou: avirice and predigality would find favor with his 
patrons. In a de »ictiorwof Temperance, a variety of excesses 
migh: appear ts they do in the engraving), but in the cap- 
tion, ‘t is avar and »rodigality that are emphasized. 

Allthese sources, frem literature to prints and pageantry, 
suppert tae view that »rodigality and avarice were subjects 
of centra. coreern tc Christian humanists in Antwerp 
arourd 1562, «ac they make it reasonable to assume that 
Bruegel s audier 











































cvands He possession of material wealth. 
pretation of the Two Monkeys can be sum- 
marizec as follows: Bruegel's use of monkeys as 
protagonists, as well ae the unusual, calculated composition 
linkire polarized ane contrasted figures in a circular 
arrangement, would have led his humanist audience to 
specu.ate 5n the c dacic meaning of the painting, and by 
relating tre imagery and the composition of the Two 
Monkeys to the Dulle Griet, they would have understood 
his message. 

To these vievw-rs. themonkey would have represented the 
base, irræiona sile 5f man's nature, and the woeful 
predicament of the two in the painting would have been 
seen & a Dogmen warning that excess is sin, and sin en- 
slaves: The emy nutshells to the right of the central ring, 
and the complete absence of any nutshells on the left, would 
have fanc ioneda: a vi-ual cue directing attention (by recall 
of the literary sounees for the Dulle Griet) to Horace’s Third 























50 Ibid., 383. 
5! Ibid., 371. 


? Reprs. in LM. Véidmas, Maarten van Heemskerck and Dutch 
Humarisr: & the Ét-taenth ~entury, Maarssen, 1977, 75, fig. 51. 
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Satire, Book II, and the subject of avarice and prodigality. In 
the Two Monkeys the extravagance of the spendthrift, as 
well as the greed of the miser, is condemned. This subject 
had special significance for mid-sixteenth-century Chris- 
tians since the question of charity and good works was a 
central issue in the religious controversies that dominated 
their lives. A moralistic presentation like the Two Monkeys 
— in which classical authors were shown to be in agree- 
ment with Christian teaching and both authorities were 
supported by proverbial wisdom — is the kind of mutually 
reinforcing synthesis that was highly valued by humanists 
in the North in this period. 

It remains, then, to consider interpretations of the Two 
Monkeys that differ from the one presented here. Some ex- 
planations of Bruegel's unique imagery have attributed a 
"political" meaning to the painting rather than viewing itas 
a moralistic, didactic work. For example, it has been stated 
that "the captive animals may be taken to have a strong 
political connotation.’’54 This statement — like most of the 
other political interpretations — seems to suggest that in 
1562 in the Low Countries most viewers would have un- 
derstood the Two Monkeys primarily as a painting with a 
political message. Presumably the monkeys would have 
represented the Lowlands “captured” by the Spanish. Such 
political interpretations are based on a number of 
questionable assumptions. 

First, they depend a great deal on the assumption that 
nationalism was of paramount concern in this period. Since 
strong arguments can be made that religious and moral 
issues were dominant (although they had powerful political 
and economic ramifications), it is difficult to believe that ex- 
plicit political references would have played a primary role 
in the painting. Other questionable assumptions are, first, 
that the city in the background of the Two Monkeys can be 
positively identified as Antwerp, and, second, that 
patriotism and opposition to Spanish rule in the Low Coun- 
tries were probable subjects for a painting. 

The idea that Antwerp is represented arises primarily 
from the fact that Bruegel lived in the city until 1563 (when 
he moved to Brussels) and from the existence of a 1668 in- 
ventory of Peter Steven's collection in which the painting is 
described as No. 21, "the city of Antwerp with two 
monkeys.'55 This description has been generally accepted 
as accurate, although it was written more than a hundred 
years after the Two Monkeys was painted. 

If the evidence of the inventory is weighed against the 
painting itself, the results are inconclusive. Although 
Bruegel could have had Antwerp in mind, the mistiness and 
generalized nature of the scene prevent positive identifica- 


5 Van Bastelaer, 138, for the engraving of Temperance. 


5: R. Klessmann, The Berlin Museum, Paintings in the Picture Gallery, 
Dahlem-West Berlin, New York, 1971, 134. 


55 G. Glück, Das Grosse Bruegel-Werk, Vienna, 1955, 59. 
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tion.58 Antwerp is on the water, but so were many major 
cities in the sixteenth century, and even windmills (one ap- 
pears on the far right) were not restricted to the Low Coun- 
tries. This is an example, then, of documentary evidence not 
fully confirmed by the evidence of the painting. Antwerp 
could fit the facts as portrayed in the Two Monkeys, but so 
could a number of other cities. 

The second assumption is also questionable. In the 
humanist milieu in Antwerp in this period, paintings and 
the relatively expensive and complex prints published by 
Hieronymus Cock*" have an elevated and educative role. As 
Erasmus put it, Scriptural sources were the only ones ap- 
propriate for a painting in a church, and in a secular setting, 
the painter could picture things drawn from human events 
if they made “for good moral conduct. 5* The reformers 
from Luther to Calvin expressed a similar viewpoint. 
And in 1563 at Louvain a Catholic writer (echoing the 
notion "Ut pictura poesis"), said that in the "old time 
the work of excellent poets was called a speaking picture, 
the work of painters, still poetry" and the “use and profit 
of writing and pictures is one. 5? 

It was not simply political repression that made partisan 
satirical attacks the province of the anonymous, quickly 
printed broadsheet. The importance of moral issues — the 
vita Christiana — and the role of paintings for meditation 
and education generally support the viewpoint that specific 
political allusions in the Two Monkeys would have been 
more subtle than "strong," and the viewer would have seen 
them only as an extension of the primary, moral meaning. 

Any assumption that nationalism and opposition to 
Spanish rule could have been the subject of the painting is 
also questionable on other grounds. If the chained monkeys 
are meant to represent the Low Countries, we may ask why 
Bruegel would have chosen to portray two animals with 
such evil and negative connotations. And if the painting is 
seen within the context of the thought of Bruegel's humanist 
friends, there is more evidence of interest in pan-European 
peace efforts than in local and territorial partisanship.*? 

However, the primary and moral meaning of the Two 
Monkeys could have been extended to a secondary level of 
meaning that was topical. The location of the monkeys in a 
high window, for example, could have been suggestive. The 
"ape (or fool) in high places” is commonplace in sixteenth- 
century imagery. Sebastian Brant, in his Ship of Fools, 


55 Glück states that the city in the background is ‘without doubt Antwerp” 
(p. 59). The painting may be compared with the map of Antwerp published 
by Hieronymus Cock in 1557, and the drawing by Jacob Grimmer (a view 
of Antwerp done in 1580) now in the British Museum. Grimmer'sdrawing 
is repro. in A. J. J. Delen, Le Visage d'Anvers dans l'art, Brussels and 
Antwerp, 1942, pl. 24. 


5 T. Riggs, Hieronymus Cock: Printmaker and Publisher, New York, 
1977, 207 and 227, n. 13. 


58 Himelick (as in note 42), quoting Erasmus's De Sarcienda Ecclesiae 
Concordia, 88-89. Also Veldman (as in note 52), for support for this 
point. 


5» D, Thomas Harding, An Answere to Maistre Juelles Chalenge, 





11 Foo on the Roof, 
playingxcard. Nuremberg, 
Germanisches 
Nationalmuseum 


associated “apes in high places” with the pride of the 
powerful in his ninety-second chapter on the presumption 
of the proud.*! In the Dutch Ship of Fools there is a reference 
to "fools in high places.''* 

This concept already had a long history by the sixteenth 
century. Saint Bernard, for example, used the image of the 
"apeon the roof” (a similar idea) as a symbol for the pride of 
the powerful.¢3 A variant of this concept isthe "fool on the 
roof” that appears on a sixteenth-century playing card (Fig. 
11), an image that resembles the figure of Faily on the roof in 
the Dulle Griet. In these examples, slight shifts occur in the 
satir:x imagery (ape/fool, roof/high places), but the general 
concept and the spatial relationship remain the same. 

If the high vantage point in Bruegel's Two Monkeys was 
inter-ded to call up the idea of folly in high places, then the 
inclusion of a cityscape that could be interpreted as 
Antwerp made it possible to relate the moral message about 
avar ce and prodigality to those in positions of leadership in 
the city. Since the simplicity of the monkey images would 
have made it difficult to equate them with specific leaders, it 
seems likely that they would have been viewed as 
representing the leadership (in a general way) of the twoop- 
posed factions — the reformers and the Catholics. This is the 
same kind of allusion to the political and religious situation 
that. as suggested in my earlier study, seemed most ap- 
propriate in the Dulle Griet.64 

Tae difficulty with accepting this line of reasoning 
without reservation is that it turns, finally, on only one un- 
usuel fact — that the monkeys are shown in a high window. 





Antwerp, 1565, 185v (STC 12758). 


60 See L. Voet The Golden Compasses, Amsterdam and New York, 1969- 
1972 M. Rooses, Christophe Plantin, imprimeur anversois, Antwerp, 
1882 and C. Clair, Christopher Plantin, London, 1960. Plantin's 
career and associates are important for understanding the climate of opi- 
nion reflected in Bruegel's work. 


61 Se» Janson, 209-210. 
#2 Simnema, 139. 
63 Jamson, 209. 


64 Sullivan, 64-65. 





12 Jacob Cats, ill som Ahe de wercken, Amsterdam, 1658, 84 


And his element can be explained in other ways. Janson 
notes that windaw ledges traditionally were a favorite roost 
for pet monkeys 
really suggestivs of the house of a wealthy patrician. More 
plaus bie (as pa t of the moral allegory) is the idea that this 
represents the ‘’’enétre des sens," the window of the senses 
that is found in sex mon | terature.66 Certainly the window, 
with Es expansi «e, light-filled view, underlines by dramatic 
contrast the plight of these souls imprisoned by their sins. 

Although-themost important level of meaning in the Two 
Monkeys may be overlooked in the interpretations that are 
primeri:y politiea! and topical in nature, this cannot be said 
of Jarsen’s analysis of the painting in Apes and Ape Lore in 
the Middle Age wad the Renaissance. Janson believes the 
Two E enkeys is a moral allegory, relates it to humanist in- 
terests, and suggests that Jruegel's imagery is closely related 
to a classical stery, an anecdote from Lucian. The 
availability of Lacian in tris period can be documented and, 
as Janson notes, Lucian’s story had also been popularized by 
Erasmus. 














65 Jansen, 159, n. JE 


6 J. Gerson, Six Sernens francais inedits de Jean Gerson, ed. L. Mourin, 
Paris, 1243, 47, A similar problem arises in the interpretation of the birds 
flying in the backgr »urd of the Two Monkeys. They are a natural part of 
the scere, yet instar-es-of a vogel/fool connection are frequent: e.g., “Er 
hat einen Vogel" (he ise bit mad or foolish) in W. Willeford, The Fool and 
His Sceoter, Evanst~re UL, 1962, 3. 

6 Janson, 155-58. 


SE. H. Gombrich, syeabolic Images: Studies in the Art of the Renais- 
sance, Lew York, 174, 12. 
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In this story a king dresses a group of monkeys in fine 
clothes, and they are taught to dance. The monkeys behave 
with perfect decorum until someone throws nuts in front of 
them. They immediately forget their new manners, suc- 
cumb to their greed, and scramble for the nuts. The Lucian 
story includes many of the components in Bruegel's 
painting — the monkeys, the nuts, and even the subject of 
greed. Why is this notan equally acceptable interpretation? 

The decisive factor is the strength and pervasiveness of 
the connections between the external evidence — the literary 
anecdote — and the internal evidence of the painting itself. 
Bruegel certainly does not “illustrate” the Lucian story any 
more than he illustrates the story from Horace by including, 
for example, the bed and the dying father. An engraving like 
that by Jacob Cats, done much later in 1618 (Fig. 12), is an il- 
lustration (as that term is usually understood) of Lucian's 
story. However, if we abstract the ideas in Lucian’s anec- 
dote, they still do not provide a source for the composition — 
with its stress on polarity and contrast — which is so impor- 
tant in the Two Monkeys. Horace’s satire, on the other 
hand, explains more elements in the painting, as well as their 
unusual arrangement. His ideas about avarice and 
prodigality fit the visual facts closely, and provide a com- 
prehensive explanation for what we see. To be persuasive, 
an interpretation finally depends on the "principle of 
intersection "** (as Gombrich calls it) and the degree to 
which a number of factors fit together in a plausible, com- 
plete, and precise way. 

In conclusion, some of the implications of this analysis of 
Bruegel’s Two Monkeys may be briefly considered. Three 
points in particular seem suggestive and worth exploring 
further. First, Bruegel's paintings and prints exhibit a pat- 
tern of his reuse of his own work — often in a subtle and im- 
aginative way. It is remarkable that he rarely borrowed a 
compositional idea, or a single figure, from another artist. 
This inventive development and extension of his own ideas 
may have helped establish his reputation as an unusually 
original and “witty” artist.7° It is unlikely that all the in- 
terrelationships in his work have been discovered and this 
could be a productive focus for future studies. 

Secondly, this analysis provides further support for the 
view of Bruegel as an artist who specialized in the subject of 
fools and folly. Since fool metaphors are important in his 
work, a detailed understanding of this type of visual im- 
agery in the sixteenth century would be useful. At the pre- 


*? Even when working as an imitator of Bosch, Bruegel rarely borrowed 
single figures, but invented his own, using Boschian principles. On one 
occasion when Bruegel did use another artists’ work, for his falling magi- 
cian, in the engraving Fall of the Magician (Van Bastelaer, 118), the figure is 
similar to that of Pride in an early Italian engraving, A Christian Allegory: 
The Reward of Meekness and the Punishment of Pride (A.M. Hind, Early 
Italian Engraving, London, 1938, u, No. A.11.20), and the borrowing is so 
obvious that it seems Bruegel may have been using this association to 
explicitly "label" the sin of the magician. 

? Lampsonius (1572) in verses lauding Bruegel, described him as "full of 
wit. See Grossmann, 11, and pl. 17. 
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sent time there is no art-historical study of fooland folly im- 
agery in Northern Renaissance art,” although it would be 
valuable not only for Bruegel studies but also for increasing 
our understanding of other artists such as Bosch and 
Metsys. 

Finally, the use of polarity and contrast to communicate 
ideas about moderation seems to be a marked characteristic 
of Bruegel's paintings and engravings. It suggests that the 
"middle way” was a basic and pervading value in his art, 
and raises questions about a number of his works in which 
polarity and/or contrast is important. These concepts 
dominate some of the large paintings (such as Carnival and 
Lent and the Dulle Griet), but the present analysis of the 
Two Monkeys is particularly suggestive when its methods 
are applied to other small paintings by Bruegel. It would be 
of interest, for example, to know exactly how polarity and 
contrast function, and what they communicated, in such 
works as Thin People Eating the Fat, The Peasant and the 
Birdnester, and perhaps most intriguing of all, the small but 
extraordinarily powerful painting The Cripples. 


Montana State University 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
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:nown Works of Giuliano da Sangallo 
and Tommaso di Piero Trombetto for the 
Hospitel of the Colce in Prato 


Morselli 






pressed hospital of the Dolce in Prato, founded in the 
irteenth century ay a certain Dolce dei Mazzamuti, played 
a prominent rove, throughout its existence, in the civic, religious, 
and artiste Efe ef Prate! Yet despite the importance of this old 
institution, little is known about its history, and almost nothing 
abou its original appearance and the works of art that once 
deconated it. 

In the course of research in the late fifteenth-century records 
of the hospital, some documents came to light which provide the 
first art-histerical information to become available on the Dolce. 
Altheugk part of the documentary material cannot presently be 
utilized, ss k deals with a structural renovation of unidentified 
areas of the hopital, ca ried out by unknown scarpellini and car- 
penters, » of documents is particularly noteworthy. 











They disclose that'Giulano da Sangallo and a locally active paint- 
er, Tommase ci Piero Trembetto, worked for the Dolce during 


1485 and 1497 | Appendix). 

Saagalo's presence in Prato in 1485 is not surprising, since on 
October * oi that year ae was commissioned to build the church 
of S. Mazia dei 
after anc for the sext six months, until April 19, 1486, the artist 
was abosiouslv engaged with the foundations of the building.? 
What is interesting is that during the time-consuming 
preparetory stages of the construction of the church and its 








the documents and 10 Herriet Caplow for her helpful comments. 


! Thebospital originally bcated on the east side of the town between the 
monastery of tke Carmir2 anc the church of S. Marco (see E. Fiumi, 
Demegrafza, movimento wrbanistico e classi sociali in Prato dall'età com- 
unale ai tempi ioderni, Florence, 1968, fig. 2), flourished until 1512 
when dusing the sack of Prato, it suffered substantial losses in its 


Pope Julius I, passed sown af:er the departure of the Spanish troops, 
authcrizirez the vicar of the Cathedral of Prato to excommunicate anyone 
holdiag geods cr proper:es taken from the hospital, the Dolce never 
recuperated from thes severe blow. In 1554/55, for instance, its revenues 
were joined with those of the hospital of the Misericordia, which thereaf- 


and slowl- lest its original architectural connotation and longstanding 
funcioms; it wa: eventuay suppressed in the 18th century. In the mid- 
19th century oniy the entrance door and a small courtyard with a part of 
a logzia remained cf the original complex. See C. Guasti, Memorie in- 
tornc al sappsesse scedale del Dolce e all'immagine e alla chiesa di Maria 
V. dd Giglio in Trato, Proto, 1864; and G. Bologni, "Lo spedale di San 


125-41; aud «xm, 1%58, 75-68. 


2 For the contr:ct, see Milanesi, 136-39, No. 159, who erroneously 
transcribed the date of Cztober 4. 


supervision, he also managed to work for the hospital. On 
December 30, 1485, we find, in fact, that Sangallo, legnaiolo, 
received fifteen lire for an intarsia pine-wood table of ten braccia 
(Appendix: 3, 6). The table, commissioned from the artist by the 
spedalingo of the Dolce, Braccio di Leonardo Bracci,4 for an un- 
identified area of the hospital, had been brought from Florence to 
its destination by a certain Giusto di Simone da Malistri (?). 
Evidently, Sangallo still maintained an active workshop in 
Florence, contrary to what Vasari asserts.5 Certainly he visited 
the city to attend to his own business, since his presence in 
Florence is documented by a payment that the artist received on 
December 24, 1485 for the manufacture of a wood "ornament" 
for the restoration or the embellishment of the wooden main altar 
of S. Maria del Fiore.s It is curious to notice that, while in 
Florence, Sangallo also ran errands for the Dolce: on January 2, 
1486 he was paid by Braccio di Leonardo for some provisions 
(wine, veal, and thrushes) that he had bought in the city for the 
festivities of the hospital (Appendix: 1). Was the artist trying to 
gain the favor of the spedalingo, who also happened to be in 
charge of the administration of the nearby church of 5. Maria 
delle Carceri? and was one of its officials?* 

[t was probably prior to this trip to Florence that Sangallo 
provided his technical advice on some of the architectural mat- 
ters concerning the hospital. On January 2, 1486, according to 
the documents, the artist was paid six lire and two soldi for 
twenty small pilasters of stone (pietra morta) for the stufa of the 
Dolce, that area of the building most likely used as a bath-house 
or as a furnace room (Appendix: 2). Although the wording of the 
document indicates that the pilasters were needed for a structural 
rearrangement of this area of the hospital and were executed ac- 
cording to Sangallo's specifications and design, it is not unlikely 
that the artist was responsible for the room as a whole, not just 
the pilastrelli. The actual carving, however, must have been 
carried out by some local scarpellino, probably one of those 
working under Sangallo's supervision in the Carceri. Labor and 


? The construction of the building and its decorative program will be dis- 
cussed in a documented monograph on the church now in preparation 
with the collaboration of Gino Corti. 


3 Braccio di Leonardo di ser Gherardo di ser Braccio Pitti held this office 
from 1485 to 1489. See Bologni (as in note 1), 1968, 85. 


5 G. Vasari, Le vite de’ più eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, ed. G. 
Milanesi, Florence, 1879, tiv, 277. 


eC. Fabriczy, "Giuliano da Sangallo,” Jahrbuch der königlich 
preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxii, 1902, 16. It is not unlikely that 
Sangallo may also have been working in wood while in Prato. The 
purchase of a walnut tree from one of the properties of the Dolce, for 
which he was held debtor on December 30, 1485 (Appendix: 4, 5), may 
relate to some work he did for the Carceri (a model?) or the hospital, as 
well as to any other commission contracted in Florence. 


? According to a contemporary source, Braccio had been entrusted with 
this duty on October 10, 1485. Prato, Biblioteca Roncioniana, Ms 
86 (Miracoli et gratie della gloriosa Madre Vergine Maria delle Charcere di 
Prato l'anno 1484), fol. 44. That he accepted is confirmed by several ac- 
count books bearing his signature. See, for example, Archivio di Stato, 
Prato, Patrimonio Ecclesiastico, Carceri, 1283 (Debitori e Creditori A, 
1485-87); 1284 (Debitori e Creditori B, 1488-1494) and 126 (Debitori e 
Creditori della Muraglia, 1484-88). 


8 See Milanesi, 136f. 
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material exchanges between the latter and the Dolce were not un- 
commmon at this time and are frequently recorded in the 
hospital's records.? 

After January 2, 1486, no further mention of Sangallo can be 
found in the Dolce's administrative books, although his presence 
in Prato in the following months is attested by the documents of 
5. Maria delle Carceri and by the well-known letter that the artist 
wrote on May 15, 1486 to Lorenzo de' Medici concerning the 
doors of Brunelleschi's church of S. Spirito in Florence.!9 
Probably Sangallo's services were no longer needed by the 
hospital, or else he may have become too involved with his work 
at the Carceri. Be that as it may, one wonders if the artist regret- 
ted the inability to add extra revenue to his modest daily salary of 
thirty soldi which, according to the contract, he received as 
capomaestro of the Carceri.!! 

Whereas Sangallo's involvement with the Dolce seems to have 
been limited to minor work with a structural and functional pur- 
pose, the painter Tommaso di Piero Trombetto was engaged by 
the hospital for a major decorative undertaking. On November 
24, 1488, in fact, Trombetto was commissioned to paint the por- 
tico of the church in the men's infirmary with scenes from the 
Passion of Christ (Appendix: 7, 9). Although it is impossible to 
reconstruct the original appearance of the portico, the documents 
indicate that it had three walls (“3 ... faccie") which probably 
would have encircled a small cloister near the church. Tommaso 
was to paint the three areas with Christological representations 
in terra verde. The contract allowed that the decorative string- 
course could be colored as the painter saw fit. For his labor 
Trombetto was to receive twenty-four lire. Several payments 
through December 19, 1489 (Appendix: 10, 12-13) indicate that 
the work was soon begun and was partially executed by the latter 
date. After an interruption of three months, payments resumed 


? This cooperation is summarized by the following document: "L'opera 
di Santa Maria delle Carceri di Prato de’ avere adi 15 di Genaio [1485 ms] 
mezane 460 arotate, ci prestorono. Ano a riavere le mezane o si veramente 
e denari a quello vagliono mezane 460." A.S.P., Spedale, 356 (Ricordanze 
del Dolce, 1475-1493), fol. 88r. 


t0 See C. Pini and C. Milanesi, Le scritture d'artisti italiani dal sec. XIV al 
sec. XVIII, Florence, 1876, 1, No. 89. 


n See Milanesi, 136ff. That the artist himself considered this sum insuf- 
ficient is indicated by his request to the Operai on November 4, 1480 (C. 
Fabriczy, Giuliano da Sangallo, kritisches Verzeichnis, Stuttgart, 1920, 
m, 5) for some financial consideration ("qualche discretione") in addition 
to what they owed him for the wood model of the church. Cf. G. 
Marchini, "La fabbrica di 5. Maria delle Carceri,” La Chiesa della 
Madonna delle Carceri (Commemorative Issue), Prato, n.d., 6. 

2 This explains the extra one lira, seven soldi which he received in addi- 
tion to the twenty-four lire (Appendix: 10) stipulated for his work on the 
portico. 

13 See Nuti, 297-303, and ‘Tommaso di Piero, pittore pratese,” Rivista 
d'arte, xxiii, 1941, 264, for the first information offered on this artist. See 
also G. Marchini, Il tesoro del Duomo di Prato, Milan, 1963, 27, 43, and 
Due secoli di pittura murale a Prato, Prato, 1969, 154, for several works 
attributed to Trombetto. 

14 Owing to a controversy over the price between the patron and the art- 
ist, this was to be determined by a referee after the completion of the 


again on March 21, 1489 (Appendix: 10, 13, 14) and by April 14 
Trombetto was paid "per resto di dipintura del porticho'' and for 
"altre chose" he had to paint in the altar of the women's section 
of the hospital (Appendix: 14).12 On May 23, 1489, moreover, we 
find that he was given a barrel of wine for other minor work: his 
restoration of a Madonna in the portico and the marking of 
blankets with the sign of the Dolce (Appendix: 15). 

Evidently, Braccio di Leonardo must have been pleased with 
Tomrmaso's performance. Three years later, on March 23, 1492, 
the artist was also paid for a crucifix he had painted for the 
spedalingo’s bedroom (Appendix: 8). 

Nothing is known about Trombetto's life ard little about his 
oeuvre. The modest sum that he received for his work at the 
hospi:al suggests, however, that he must have been at the begin- 
ning of his career, which, as other documents indicate, became 
quite active and successful In March 1498, for instance, 
Tommaso was commissioned to paint the altarpiece for the 
chapei of his old patron, Braccio di Leonardo, in the church of S. 
Domenico at Prato, for a price ranging from twenty to thirty 
florins.!4 In 1492, 1496, and 1522, we find him working in 5. 
Maria delle Carceri where he painted the paneis and the tavola 
for the cupboard for the silver, several images cf the Virgin, and 
other unspecified works.!5 In 1506 he did the portrait of Cardinal 
Nicola da Prato, now in the Palazzo Comunale of Prato.!* Four 
years iater he frescoed part of the burial chapel of Giuliano Guiz- 
zelmi in the Cathedral of Prato with the Resurrection of Christ 
and the Noli Me Tangere (still in situ). The most important 
commission of Trombetto's life, however, must have been the 
decorative program of the Talducci Chapel in the church of 
5. Trinita in Prato carried out between 1496 and 1497.18 For this 
chape! Trombetto frescoed the walls, did an altarpiece with the 
Assuraption of the Virgin, and painted a terracotta Pieta which 


work. 5ee Nuti, 299, 301ff. 


15 A.S.P, Patrimonio Ecclesiastico, Carceri, 2012 (Giornale della 
Murag ia, 1490-1495), fol. 25v: "A Tommaso di Piero Trombetto adi 5 di 
luglio [1492] lire HHI soldi X, sono per parte della spesa perché à dipinto 
parte ce’ ‘difici, portò di chontanti lui proprio. ... L, 4 s. 10." Ibid., 
1288 (Entrata e uscita, 1488-1507), fol. 95: "A Thommaso di Piero 
Trombette dipintore adi 4 di Giugno 1496 L. venti soldi due di moneta 
perche in chassa non era oro, e’ quali portò lui chontanti per parte della 
tavola e sportelli degli arienti i quali paghai .. L. 20 s. 2." Ibid., 
1262 (Debitori e creditori, 1520-1541), fol. 31v: [June 28, 1522] “Item 
deliberaverunt quod suprascriptus Joannes camararius facit creditorem 
super bris dicte Opere Tommasium Petri Trombetto pictore de L. 13.10 
pro eius labore pro faciendo quam plures immagines Marie Virginis cum 
signi Charcerum in domibus dicte Opere usque in presenti die." 


te Nuti. Rivista d'arte, xxi, 1941, 266f. 


17 Prato, Biblioteca Roncioniana, Ms 759 (Memoriale di Giuliano di Fran- 
cesco Guizzelmi, 1488-1519), fol. 30r: "Adi 15 di luglio [1510] pagai a 
Thomaso di Piero Trombetto, dipintore, per dipintura cella Resurrectione 
del Nestro Signore et della Apparitione alla Magdalena, chome hor- 
tolano: le quali cose dipinse alla mia capella, sotto le volte di pieve, alla 
mia sepoltura, lire nove ... L.9." This unpublished document confirms 
Marchini's attribution of the Noli Me Tangere to Trambetto (as in note 
13, 43) 


18 See Nuti, 297ff. 


Benedetto da Maand had modeled in 1494.19 

All the works mentioned in the Dolce's documents have long 
since disappearec, probably even before the suppression of the 
hospital. Yet he record of their execution not only adds to the 
biographical mfccmation of the artists who did them, but also 
allows us to vsu lig,if only fragmentarily, the artistic richness 
of a heretofore fo gctten, yet important civic institution of Prato. 


Bniversity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Champaign, IL 61820 


Aprendix 


1. Archivio di State Prato, Spedale, 340 (Giornale I di Braccio di 
Ser Lipnardo Br=c@ 1485-1489), fol. 30r. 
Alle chasa, adi 2 di gena o [1485/86] L. 7 s. 2, sono per libbre 
15 di vitell- e ne fiaschi 12 di trebiano e per 20 tordi e per 
ghaella del tæbano ci comprò Gli]uliano di San Ghallo a 
Firenze, in wta per fare la =esta...................... L.7 s.2- 
2. Ibid., fol. 30v 
A Gliluliano da San Ghallo adi 2 di genaio [1485/86] L. 6 s. 2, 
sono per 2€ pilst rJelli di prieta morta ci fé fare per achonciare 
DIM NND. a ica L.6 s.2- 
A uscita di denari, c.85 
3. Ibid., fol. 32r 
G[i uliano di Firenze da la Porta a San Ghallo, legnaiuolo in 
Firenze, de a-er= L. 16 s.-, sono per una mensa di braccia 
[lacuna] di piro, mi fece per la chasa, la quale recò da Firenze 
G[i usto di simor da Malistri[?] adi 30 di decembre 
ilo PRIME L.16 s.- 
A detitori e creditori segnato G, c.50 
4. Ibi. 
Gli ulano di Eraaceseo da San Ghallo, legnaiuolo in Firenze, 
de’ dare ad. dete [December 30, 1485] L. 12 s. 4, sono per uno 
noce chomorò dz me, fu quello si tagliò nel'orto della chasa 
nostra da Saa _[i]usto, d'achordo chon detto G[i]uliano 
—"rr—— HERR L.12 s.4- 
A detitori e creditori segnato G, c.50 
5. Ibid., 330 |Debitori e Creditori, 1482-1547), fol. 50 left. 
Gli uliano di Francesco da la porta a San Ghallo, legna[i]uolo, 
de’ dare ad: [Z2] di dicembre [1485] L. 12 s. 4, sono per uno 
noce chompro da oi, fu chome al giornale I, c.32 .... L.12 s.4- 
E dz’ dare adi 5X 7II di ferraio L. 2 s. X, chome si vede al gior- 
LU FO ree EP L.2 s.10 
6. Ibid., fol. 50 -igat. 
Gli uliano di Prancesco della porta a San Ghallo, legnaiuolo, 
de’ avere aci 3) G [1485] L. 16 sono per una mensa di braccia 
X, ci pino, ch farsia intorno, per taglio e per piano, in tutto, 
d'achordo, corm ea vede al giornale segnato I, c.32 ....... L.16 


19 Ibid. 299, 302-03. his documented work by Benedetto has escaped 
scholars’ attenton. Described n the documents as a terracotta Pietà with 
the Virgin hollin; tue Son in her lap, flanked by Saint John the 
Evangelist and Mary M agdalen, the work was to be done according to the 
“mode et forma” ef . Pietà n the church of S. Maria Nipotecosa in 
Florenee, although an a larger scale. The terracotta, now lost, was com- 
pleted oy September 22, 1494 and was delivered to Girolamo Talducci on 
Augus 19, 1495 fo a »rice of cen florins. It is not to be excluded that the 
Pietà m 5. Maria Noteeosa, whose model Benedetto undertook to 
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7. Ibid., fol. 77 right. 
+MCCCCLXXXVIII 
Tomaso di Piero Trombetto, dipintore, de’ avere di XXIII 
[November] da questa chasa, e quali danari sono che tanti gli 
dobiamo dare per sua faticha perche gli abiamo aloghato a 
dipigniere el porticho nostro della chiesa della infermeria degli 
uomini, et lui a dipigniere la storia della Passione di Cristo, di 
cholore di verde terra, a tutte sue spese di cholori, e noi 
dobiamo dare lire 24, chome di vede alle richordanze nostre 
anale 199 ei hectares tetes L.24- 
8. Ibid. 
E de’ avere adi 23 di Marzo 1491 [1492] L. 2 s. 10, sono per uno 
Crocifisso mi dipinse per la chamera mia, d'achordo . L.2 s.10- 
9. Ibid., 356 (Richordanze del Dolce, G, 1475-1493), fol. 139r. 
+MCCCCLXXXVIII 
Richordanza facciamo chome per insino adi 24 di novembre 
noi aloghamo a dipigniere a Tomaso di Piero Trombetto el por- 
ticho della chiesa e infermeria degli. hu[o]mini et ivi a 
dipigniere la storia della Passione del nostro Signiore Gesù 
Christo intorno intorno, c[i]oè a tutte a 3 le faccie, et a 
dipigniere le storie di verde terra e fregi cholorito a suo modo. 
E noi li abbiamo a dare per sua faticha di detta storia, di tutte a 
tre le dette facce, lire 24 d'achordo chon lui ............. L.24- 
10. Ibid., fol. 139r. 
Anne auto adi 24 di detto (November, 1488] lire 1 s.1, portò 
chontant, per CHOON Ls. LO gd 
Anne auto adi 11 di dicembre lire 1 s.1, portó chontanti, per 
3: P ————— Lit 
Anne auto adi 17 di dicembre lire 5, per libbre 1 d'olio; al gior- 
OIG o: P —————— L.5 s.- 
Anne auto adi 21 di marzo [1488/89] lire 6 s.4; al giornale I, in 
nonni Tc 208 Loo aay ea tod anti tresses: L.6 s.4 
Anne auto adi 24 di detto lire 1 s.5; al giornale I, c.206 
eer let nes iii RR EUR 


RS D SR ERES L.6 5.6 
Anne auto adi 11 d'aprile 1% barile d'olio, lire 2 s.10; al gior- 
bale C208 osos vien uc ad cobi E tds HD RAE MAR CRUS L.2 s.10 
Anne auto adi 13 d'aprile lire II, portó lui proprio; al giornale, 
Ce ssi Lis 

[Total] L.25 &.7 

A Debitori segnato G, c.77 

11. Ibid., 340 (Giornale I, 1485-89), fol. 206v. 
A Tomaso dipintore, adi detto [22 March 1488/89] barile 1 di 
vino per soldi 25 d'achordo, portó Piero suo, vene per esso 
Piero siib PAOLO ; ss keep ui Uo e nr x rr ge e ER Liss 

12. Ibid., fol. 207r. 
[April 4, 1489] 

A Tomaso di Piero trombetto, dipintore, per insino adi 19 di 
dicembre, barile 1 d’olio ebbe per parte di pintura del porticho 
nostro, per lire B initiée colis Em be EX RO RO s L.5 s.- 


follow, had also been done by him, although it was not unusual in a con- 
tractual agreement to refer to other artists’ works in this way. The Floren- 
tine Pietà was still in its original location (the Lapi Aldobrandini Chapel) 
in the mid-18th century prior to the suppression of the church. See G. 
Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese di Firenze, Florence, 1758, vu, 244; 
and E. Paatz and W. Paatz, Die Kirchen von Florenz: Ein 
kunstgeschichtliches Handbuch, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1940ff, 11, 656- 
58, and nn. 9, 22. 
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13. Ibid., fol. 208r. 
April 14, 1489 
A Tomaso dipintore per insino adi 11 di dicembre lire II s.II, 
ebbe in due volte, chome alle richordanze G, c.139 ..... L.2 s.2 
A lui detto per insino adi 4 d'aprile 1489 lire 12 s.10, chome si 
vede alle ricordanze G, in 2 partite, 1 fiorino per partita, uno 
adi 21 di marzo e uno adi detto; al giornale, c.139 ... L.12 s.10- 
14.12 
A uscita di denari, c.76; alle ricordanze G, c.139 
A Tomaso dipintore per insino adi 11 d'aprile 1489 barile 1/2 
d'olio, per soma di lire 2 s.10 d'achordo cho' lui, chome alle 
ict] M ibid ina ah L 3810 
A uscita d'olio, c.64, alle ricordance G, c.139 
14. Ibid. 
A Tomaso dipintore, adi 14 d'aprile [1489] lire II, portó chon- 
tanti lui proprio, per resto di dipintura del porticho e per parte 
d'altre chose à dipigniere nello spedale delle done, c[i]oè 
all'altare di detto spedale delle done .................... L.2 s.- 
A uscita di denari, c.76, alle ricordanze G, c.139 
15. Ibid., fol. 211v. 
A Tomaso di Piero trombetto adi 23 [May, 1489] barile 1 di 
vino ebbe per insino adi 15 di maggio, donamoglielo perché ci 
fece in chasa certe chose; rifiori la Vergine Maria di sotto el 
porticho e segnió i chopertori e altre chose ........ barile 1 vino 
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Rex Gloriose Martyrum: A Contribution to 
Jesuit Iconography 


Leif Holm Monssen 


It may be said that Emile Mále's L'Art religieux aprés le Concile 
de Trente, published in 1932,! is the essential iconographical 
study of early Jesuit pictorial art, a study which laid the founda- 
tion for later contributions; following his traditional approach, 
the authors who have succeeded him have partly restated and 
partly elaborated Mále's viewpoints. Only recently has there 
been an attempt to analyse Jesuit art more specifically with 
respect to Jesuit thought: Howard Hibbard in his study of the 
first painted decorations of Il Gesü interprets the paintings in the 
light of the Spiritual Exercises written by Saint Ignatius, founder 
of the Jesuit Order.? In the following paper, I propose to make a 
further contribution along these same lines by presenting a 
fresco of the Crucifixion from S. Stefano Rotondo in Rome as an 
introcuction to Jesuit thought and a contribution to the study of 
Jesuit iconography. 

Before this painting is considered, something must be said 
about the patronage of Jesuit College art. The Roman College was 
established in 1551 and the following year marked the begin- 
nings of the German College. By July, 1563, the Council of Trent, 
concerned with the lack of institutions that could meet the vast 
demands of intellectual and spiritual education,? had decided to 
work for the establishment of a college in every province. By the 
time Claudio Aquaviva was elected Jesuit General in 1581, the 
Society was already represented in twenty-one provinces with 
apprcximately 144 colleges and 5,000 men.* But even earlier, in 
1558, the first General Congregation of the Order issued a ruling 
regarding the erection of buildings.’ According to this ruling, 
Jesuit structures were to be neither lavish nor overly decorated, 
but were to inspire contemplation of poverty. This mandate may 
in fact explain the choice about 1570 at S. Andrea al Quirinale to 
decorate the recreation room of the novitiate, rather than the in- 


! E. Male, L'Art Religieux apres le Concile de Trente, Paris, 1532, 109- 
149. 


2 H. Hibbard, “Ut Picturae Sermones: The First Painted Decorations of 
the Gesù,” in R. Wittkower and I. Jaffe, Baroque Art: The Jesuit 
Contribution, New York, 1972, 29-49. Two other articles are worthy of 
menticn here for their attempt at an analysis which relies more heavily 
upon specific ecclesiastical documents: Herwarth Rottgen, 
"Zeitgeschichtliche Bildprogramme der katholischen Restauration unter 
Grego: XIII. 1572-1585," Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 
XXVI, 1975, 89-122; and Thomas Buser, "Jerome Nadal and Early Jesuit 
Art in Rome,” Art Bulletin, LvI1, 1976, 424-433. Both these articles ex- 
plore Jesuit art in Rome before 1600 and its setting within the policy of 
the Roman Church in a period of struggle on the Eurapean continent and 
of increased missionary activities in other parts of the world. 

3 G. Pelliccia, "La preparazione ed ammissione dei chierici ai santi ordini 
nella Roma del secolo XVI” (Diss. Pont. Univ. Greg. Eac. Hist. ezcl. 465), 
Rome, 1946, 234. 

4 W. J. Burke, S. J., The Spiritual Direction of C. Aquaviva S. J.. General 
of the Society of Jesus, 1581-1615: A Study of Ascetical Tradition, Cam- 
bridge. 1969, 5. 

5 Wittkower, Jaffe (as in note 2), 6. 


1 G. B. De 
Cavallieri, Scene 
of Martyrdom, 
from Beati 
Apollinaris mar- 
tyris ..., Rome, 
1586, after N. 
Circignani's lost 
frescoes in 5. 
Apollinare in 
Rome (photo: 
Biblioteca 
Apostolica 
Vaticana) 


2 G.B.De 
Cavallieri, 5cene 
of Martyrdom, 
from Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae 
Trophae ..., 
Rome, 1584, af- 
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tericr of the chure a itself, with pictures of the Society's martyrs.$ 
But the Hay weer of 1575 marked a new emotional climate 
within the Cherc of Rome, which allowed an expansion of 
deccration insice » hurches.7 Accordingly, the embellishment of 
the «ollege chu ches in tke last quarter of the sixteenth century 
may owe ir pert to this more generous attitude. In 1582 the 
chumches belorgiag to the German-Hungarian College, S. 
Apalinare (Fig 1} and S. Stefano Rotondo, were decorated with 
freseoes of me-turs, as was the English College’s church 6. 
Tomaso di Cazterbery (Fig. 2) the following year. Although 
thers may be mor= than one explanation, this sudden extensive 
embellishment əf hree Jesuit college churches does seem excep- 


e The first decor-te- Jesuit college church in Rome, however, SS. An- 
nunaiata al Collegio Romanc, was embellished in the high chapel with an 
Annanciatior to th- Virgir of about 1568 by F. Zuccari. See M. J. 
Lewine, “The Reman Church Interior 1527-1580," Ph.D. diss., Colum- 
bia University, 1960 160. 

7 [bic ., 


8 Francis Hasell im Patrons and Painters, London, 1963, 67, maintains 
that >atronaæ b» the Jesuit Order was exceedingly limited in this period 
becaase of a -ho ta of fur ds. There is, however, evidence to the con- 
trary: Marc Ansomo Ciappi writes (Compendio delle historiche et 
glormse attio1i e semta vita di Papa Gre. XIII, Rome, 1596, 18-19): 


96-97 


L'anno second» alunque del suo Pontificato havendo 5. B. di nuovo 
' fa to-congsega e en Collezio della natione Ungara, le parve per degni 
rispetti unælo | Collegio Germanico, et perché erano molti di numero 
concesse loro ver habitat one, et residenza il palazzo et Chiesa di S 
A»ollinare et ameo una buona somma di denari per ristaurare esso 
pdazzo, et Chese, et per sostentamento, et vitto de’ Collegiati uni a 
detto Coll-gio le Abbatis, et Chiesa di S. Savo, et di S. Stefano 
Retondo, |: quali -urono da i Rettori similmente con la mano adiutrice 


tional.8 

Concerning the decoration of the English College church, 
Thomas Buser suggests that this was carried out at an earlier date 
than that of S. Stefano Rotondo, although he gives no factual 
evidence for his statement, nor does he offer a specific dating.? 
The frescoes of S. Tomaso di Cantorbery have, however, been 
dated by several different authors to somewhere between 1580 
and the death of the head of the English College, George Gilbert, 
on October 6, 1583. Taking into account that two of the martyrs 
depicted in the series in the English College church were killed in 
March and in May of 1583, it is unlikely that the frescoes were 
completed before June or July of that same year.!? And there is 


del Principe ristaurate, et quella di S. Stefano in particolare (richieden- 
dolo il Santo titolare, et anco la forma della Chiesa fabricata in cerchio) 
fu fatta ornare tutta di nobili pittura con l'historie piu celebri de santi 
Martiri di Christo. 


[n the 1570's the income from property and a fixed grant of money from 
the pope amounted to more than 15,000 scudi (A. Steinhuber, Geschichte 
des Kollegium Germanicum in Rom, 1, Fribourg, 1906, 165). When S. 
Stefano Rotondo was assigned to the care of the college in 1580, another 
1300 scudi were added to the revenue (Korrespondenzenblatt für die 
Alumnen des Collegium Germanicum-Hungaricum, December, 1952, 
130). The rector Michele Lauretano's own phrasing (Diario, Ms, Archivio 
del Collegio Germanico-Ungarico, Rome, Hist. 103, 48-49), "De queste 
3 Chiese il Collegio ne ha fatto dipingere ...," seems to indicate an 
independent decision made by the college. 


? Buser (as in note 2). 
10 Julius William Hart, d. March 15, 1583; Richard Thirkeld, d. May 29, 


1583. See Bibliotheca Sanctorum, vu, Rome, 1966, 578-580, and xu, 
1969, 454-55. 
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3 S. Stefano Rotondo, northeast sector of ambulatory (photo: 
GFN) 


evidence to date the frescoes in S. Stefano Rotondo no later than 
the preceding year: an entry in the diary of Father Michele 
Lauretano, rector of the German-Hungarian College (1573- 
1587), dated November, 1582, reads: “Circa l'istesso tempo il 
Cardinale Farnese andó a vedere S. Stefano et vidde tutte le pit- 
ture, et ne restò molto soddisfatto ...''!! 

The dating of these frescoes can be even more precisely pin- 
pointed on the basis of the statement about Circignani in 
Considerazioni sulla pittura by G. Mancini (d. 1630): “Fu huomo 
di grand'inventione e prestezza, come si vede in S. Stefano 
Rotondo, che dicono che tutte quelle pitture fece in un'estate, 
facendone un quadro il giorno ...’’!2 The thirty frescoes of mar- 
tyrs in S. Stefano Rotondo?? are painted on the ambulatory wall 
and framed by brick pillars and half-columns (Figs. 3-4) and are 
the work of the above-mentioned Niccolo Circignani (ll 
Pomarancio) and Matteo da Siena with the assistance of Antonio 
Tempesta.!4 They depict events that occurred over a period of 
four hundred years. Above each fresco is an inscription in- 


!! Lauretano, 32. 


12 G. Mancini, Considerazioni sulla pittura (Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei. Fonti e documenti inediti per la storia dell'arte, 1), ed. L. Salerno, 
1, Rome, 1956, 206-07. 


13 The most important contributions to the iconography of the martyr- 
dom frescoes in S. Stefano Rotondo are: Male (as in note 1), 111-12; F. 
Banfi, "La Chiesa di S. Stefano e il monastero dei frati paolini al Monte 
Celio in Roma," Capitolium, xxvii, 1953, 289-300; F. Zeri, Pittura e 
Controriforma, Turin, 1957, 66-68; Röttgen (as in note 2), 89-122; Buser 
(as in note 2), 424-433; L. H. Monssen, ‘‘Martyrfreskene i Ambulatoriet i 
Santo Stefano Rotondo i Roma," Ph.D. diss., Oslo, 1977. 


14 Tempesta's contribution here, about which there remains some doubt, 
would not have involved more than one fresco. See A. Verbeek, “Einer 
Kölner Stadtansicht des 16. Jahrhunderts in Rom,” Festschrift F. Gerke, 
Baden-Baden, 1962, 173-78. Tempesta's paintings of the Holy Innocents 
and Mary with the Seven Sorrows in the ambulatory together with the 
martyrdom scenes in the main chapel are not part of the martyrdom cycle 
as represented in the several books of engravings published in the 1580's. 
(For complete titles see note 36.) They are, however, approximately of the 
same date and iconographically related. See P. Ugonio, Historia delle 
stationi di Roma che si celebrano la quadragesima, Rome, 1588, 290v, 
291v. I hope to discuss the contribution of A. Tempesta and M. da Siena 
in a future article. 





4 N. Circignani and M. da Siena, 
Scenes of Martyrdom. Rome, S. 
Stefano Rotondo (photo: author) 


Diccletiano et Maximiano Impp. 


A. 


B. 


C 
D. 


G. 


Duo iuvenes sponte manus 
erdentibus prunis imponuntur. 
Fonifacius in ollam ferventis 
picis immergitur. 


. Vincentius in graticula 


exuritur. 

Primus et Felicianus varie 
cruciati leonibus obijicitur. 
Anastasia in rogum conijcitur. 
Quatuor coronati in verberibus 
moriuntur. 

Petrus, Marcellinus, Hisennius 
et alij securi feriuntur. 


Nel sempo di Diocleziano e 
Massimiano Impp. 


A. 


e 


© n 


mm 


Due giovani per la Santa fede 
da se pongono le mani sopra 

il fuoco. 

Bonifacio viene immerso in 
una caldaia di pece bollente. 

S. Vincenzio è bruciato sopra 
una graticola. 

Ss. Primo e Feliciano dopo vari 
cruciati sono dati ai leoni. 
Anastasia è gettata nel fuoco. 
Quattro coronati morirono per 
la Santa fede. 

Pietro, Marcellino, Isennio e 
altri sono decapitati. 


dicafing the gerard content of the scenes contained in the panel. 
Witkin each Fesce, the various scenes are marked with a dif- 
ferert letter Be eac fresco are two panels with inscriptions, 
one m Latin. ans ir Italar; here the scenes of the fresco are iden- 
tified letter by ester. 

Tais didactic asoect of the frescoes, with lettered scenes and 


s o: points or headings and its "composition 
that is, the mental reconstruction of the pic- 
^f à sceae as the prelude to meditations on its 
spir&uai contect. In act, the students of the Roman Jesuit 
College in iss earÉ-st years were encouraged to illustrate reading 
matter with pues, and to organize these materials as well as 
the notes the- wok during lectures according to specific 
heacing: F 

















gs or porte !5 Thomas Buser, in his article "Jerome Nadal 
and Zariv lesu: A tin Reme,” 16 draws a connection between the 
illus-rated boe. cf Cospe. meditations by Jerome Nadal," a 
Spamish Jesui? vixo was rector of the Roman College from 1564 
to 166, anc the le tered and annotated frescoes that are found in 
Jesu t College  hirches, such as those in S. Stefano Rotondo. 
Buser ingeriou ly asserts that the content of the book is simply 
an amplificatie: e. Saint [gnatius's "composition of place” exer- 
cise*. From here, 3use goes on to deduce that lettered and an- 
noteted fresco» derive their program of didactic exposition from 
the drawings tnat ser“ec as the illustrations of the book. His 
suggestions are acceptable, though it is possible that the princi- 
ples that gevem he program have their roots in earlier tradi- 
tions. Thaey mas, mm fa t, heve originated as far back as the Mid- 
dle Ag a aappy marriage between the methods of medita- 
tion and of mre#onies. 

Basey puis ‘ermard a further claim, that the use of the lettered 











and annotated 2icure by the early Roman Jesuits was part of a 
conscious aeshe ic orogram, which they employed in a 
propaganda bart. 
are all execetec ina run-of-the-mill, late Manneristic idiom, and 
considering wrat s peculiar to these paintings, namely the com- 
position of let@red amd annotated scenes, it is highly unlikely 
that amy such se: heti- intention was formulated by the Jesuits, 
adhering as ‘Lew dic to the Church's official view on the 
trutafuines ard ine usefulness of religious pictures, as stated in 
the decrees of he Cotncil of Trent in 1563.18 Furthermore, the 
prircipkes ct empusition cf zhe Jesuit College paintings are not in 
any wav unique, Pictures for the purpose of illustration as well 
as justification ap»ear as early as around 1500, in mnemonic and 
anatomical treatis «s. !? 

After this br 2f ookcat the influence of the didactic writings of 
Sairt ignatrus on the composition of the martyr frescoes in 5. 
Stefano Rotondo, we can proceed to examine the Crucifixion 
fres:o (Fig. Sy whch introduces the martyr scenes, in order to il- 
lust ate its interant expression of Jesuit thought. This work, 
pair ted in tne southeast sector of the ambulatory, deviates in its 
forma: ?rom tre genesal arrangement of the rest of the series in 
having no iettericg or the scenes; and below it is only one text 























SM Lundberg. "Fesuitische Anthropologie und Erziehungslehre in der 
FrüFze:t des Orders, ce 1450-1650," Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis, 
Stuata L'octrinae Caristance Upsaliensia, vi, 1966, 323-25. Regarding 
the continuous experiments in educational methods, see A. P. Farrell, 5. 
J.. The iesus Gcde of Lbesal Education, Milwaukee, 1938. 

16 Buser las in aste 2). 


U Fi st publishec im Antwerp in 1593. 
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5 N. Circignani, Crucifixion. Rome, S. Stefano Rotondo (photo: 
Rigamonti) 


panel, with a Latin inscription. It is in very bad condition; pig- 
ment has been lost over large areas, and it has suffered extensive 
cracking. 

The crucified Christ is placed centrally in the foreground of 
the picture. He partly stands, partly hangs with his head bent 
towards the left, as he looks down on the child in swaddling 
clothes lying at the foot of the Cross. Another swaddled child 
stands on the ground at the other side of the Cross. Behind the 
Cross, in a semicircle, are fifteen martyrs distributed in two 
rows; flanking the Cross are, to the left, Saint Peter with the key, 
and, to the right, Saint Paul with the sword. Paul, a voluminous 
figure dressed in tunica and pallium, points with his martyr- 
wreath to Christ. To his right, barely perceptible, are Saints 
Laurence and Ursula. To the right of Saint Peter are Saint 
Stephen and a sanctified pope, probably Saint Cletus or Saint 
Clement. 

This composition fits the iconographic category termed “All 
Saints, ?? which includes several types of pictorial representa- 
tion, all showing a great number of holy persons gathered 


t H. Jedin, "Entstehung und Tragweite des Trienter Dekrets über die 
Bildverehrung," Tübinger teologische Quartalschrift, cxvi, 1935, 143- 
188, 404-429, esp. 178-79. 


!* For example, J. Publicius, Oratoriae Artis ... Insuper et Perquam 
Facilis Memoriae Artis Modus, Venice, 1482; L. De Prussia, Trilogium 
Animae, Nuremberg, 1498. 


? H. Aurenhammer, Lexikon der christlichen lkonographie, 1, Vienna, 
1959/1967, 89-94. 
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6 Frontispiece, Triumphus 
Martyrum ..., Rome, 1587 
G. B. De Cavallieri, (photo: 
Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana) 


7 A. Tempesta, Fron- 
tispiece, Emblemata sacra 
..., Rome, 1589 (photo: 
Bibliotheca Hertziana) 


around Christ or the Trinity. The kind of assembly portrayed in 
this particular Crucifixion was developed in the late Middle 
Ages.? And in that the fresco in question shows a variety of 
martyr saints of different official ranks within the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, it may be said to be an allegorical representation of the 
Roman Church militant. 

Let us here briefly examine the meaning of the Cross both in 
relation to the spiritual development of the student and to the 
spirituality of the Society as such, as it will make clear the 
profound sacrificial emphasis in the Society's apostolate. We can 
begin with Ignatius’s vision at La Storta, where he heard the 
Crucified ask that he serve him. On this Jerome Nadal wrote the 
following commentary: 


From this we gather that the foundation of our Society is Jesus 
Christ crucified, so that just as he redeemed the human race 
with the Cross and daily endures the greatest afflictions and 
crosses in his mystical body, which is the Church, so also one 
who belongs to our Society can propose to himself nothing 
else, following Christ through the greatest persecutions. ...?? 


This Church was identified with the Roman Church. Every 
member of the Society, guided by the Holy Spirit, was to fight 
for God under the banner of the Cross and serve Christ, his 
Church, and the Roman pope.» 


21 An allegorical version of it termed “Christ on the Cross Tree" can be 
seen, for instance, in a fresco of 1421 by Giovanni da Modena in 5. 
Petronio in Bologna (R. L. Füglister, Das lebende Kreuz, Zurich, 1964, 
26-27, fig. iv A). 

22 Platicas spirituales del P. Jerónimo Nadal S. I., en Coimbra (1561), ed. 
with intro. and notes M. Nicolau, S. J., Granada, 1945, 496: "Ex his 
colligimus Societatis nostrae fundamentum esse lesum Christum 
crucifixum, ut sicut ipse cum cruce genus humanum redemit et quotidie 
maximas patitur afflictiones et cruces in Corpore suo Mystico, quod est 
Ecclesia: sic et is qui Societatis nostrae est, non aliud sibi proponat quam 
ut, per plurimas persecutiones Christum sequens, animarum salutem una 
cum ipso Christo procuret, quandoquidem illae, Christi sanguine 
redemptae, tam misere pereunt." 

23 Epistolae P. H. Nadal S. ]., 1v, Madrid, 1905, 618: “Camina por la via 
del spiritu, y milita sub crucis vexillo Deo ac soli Domino, ac Ecclesiae 
eius sponsae, sub romano pontifice, Christi in terris vicario servit." 








8a, b A. Tempesta, Emblem, Giulio Rossi da Orte, inscriptio, 
from Emblemata sacra ..., Rome, 1589 (photo: Bibliotheca 
Hertziana) 


The students identified themselves with the first Christian 
martyrs, being ready, if necessary, to sacrifice their own lives. 
They ooked upon themselves as the martyrs’ true heirs, and 
believed that the inscription on the panel underneath the 
painting of the Crucifixion might in the very near future apply 
to them as well: 


When he makes himself an offering he shall see his off- 
spring, he shall prolong his days, he shall see the fruit of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied, therefore | will divide hima 
portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the 
strong.*4 


Likewise they might join in the singing of the hymn as written in 
and above the painting: "Give a ready and gracious hearing to 
our hymn, our theme is the Martyr's holy triumph. ...?5 
The theme is repeated in Triumphus Martyrum in Templo D. 
Stepheni Caelii Montis Expressus (Fig. 6), a book published in 
1587 and 1589 of engravings of the frescoes by G. B. De 
Cavalleri, with poems by Giulio Rossi da Orte.2£ In 1589 another 
book of engravings was published, this one by Antonio 
Tempesta, with inscriptiones by the same poet which were to be 


accompanying spiritual argument to the imago əf every painted 
or engraved scene of martyrdom (Figs. 7-8): 


24 [saiak 53: 10-12. 

25 The inscriptions are (Fig. 14), above: Rex Gloriose Martyrum, in the 
picture: Tu Vincis in Martir. Both are from the hymn &ex Gloriose Mar- 
tyrum sung at Lauds and at Vespers in the Common of One and Several 
Martyrs in Paschaltide, in the Hours of Divine Office (Breviarium 
Romanum ). 


ze About Giulio Rossi da Orte (Julius Roscius Hortinus), see G. Baglione, 
Le vite de'pittori ..., Rome, 1642, 44; the introduction to the book of 
engravings, Icones Operum Misericordiae cum I. R. Hortini Sententus et 
Explicationibus, Rome, 1586; C. Huelsen, Le chiese ai Roma nel medio 
evo, Florence, 1927, xxxn, and M. F. Cosenza, Biographical and 
Bibliographical Dictionary of Italian Humanists, rv, Boston, 1962, 3085. 


2? The zffinity to ars memorativa is obvious. The book of emblems is en- 
titled Emblemata Sacra S. Stephani Caelii Montis Intercolumnis Affixa, 
Rome, 1589. 


9 Haas Fries Mastery cf the Cross, Fribourg, Musée d'Art et 
d' Hiszoare defribourg (hote: Musée) 





See the purpl Powers from the thorny seed 

Sp ing. waich the sal produces by a gift from heaven. 
You am amazed when enraged tyrants spread cruel 
Purishme sts, aad the earth trembles from terrible madness. 
Ye bew raan* uncoaquerable maidens conquer sex? 

Ard how many mer shedding blood voluntarily, die? 

It is evidert that as tke earth is moistened by the blood of Christ, 
Thorns gener:ts purole-colored roses. 






28 Fügeisier (ax in vote 21. 58-51. 


s] De Guaibe-t, 9 |, TheJesurs, Their Spiritual Doctrine and Practice, 
St. Louis, 1872, 52-58 (thesook is a translation and revised version of La 
Spiritualité de la Zesipagaie de Jésus: Esquisse historique, Rome, In- 
stitutsm Histericum Docietatis lesu, 1953). 
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As a further illustration of the potential significance of the 
Cross to Jesuit thought, and hence to Jesuit painting, we may 
consider an iconographical category similar to the one called “All 
Saints” (to which the S. Stefano Rotondo Crucifixion belongs): 
the type of allegory known as the "Living Cross.” A classical ex- 
ample of this allegory, showing the antithesis of Church- 
Synagogue, is Hans Fries's altarpiece for a church in Fribourg of 
about 1505 (Fig. 9); beside the Crucified Christ in this painting 
stands a priest who, while gazing up at Christ, celebrates the 
Eucharist. He can be seen as mediator of the Cross's gifts of grace 
and of salvation and the ritual he is performing as a veneration of 
the daily Mass. The scene is the allegorical representation of the 
Church. Below the Crucifix, Christ is portrayed a second time; 
here he is fighting with the Devil in Limbo while the synagogue, 
represented allegorically by the blindfolded woman (top right), is 
being killed; the Holy Innocents (bottom left) are seen ap- 
plauding. Two aspects of this allegory are of particular 
significance: first, the representation of the Church itself through 
the depiction of the celebration of the daily Mass; the second, the 
fight between Christ and the Devil. The celebration of daily 
Mass was for Saint Ignatius the culmination of all spiritual ac- 
tivity. And this moment of fulfillment gained some of its 
relevance for the students in their four-week training in the 
Spiritual Exercises. They were asked at the beginning to stand 
mentally beside Christ on the Cross and start talking to him (ex- 
ercise No. 52). Christ is here the center as in the history of salva- 
tion. All the exercises are a discretio spirituum, a fight between 
Christ and the Devil. It is the task of the student to find his way 
by attaining spiritual accomplishment, to hear the call of King 
Christ and to follow his banner.?? This guidance in spiritual mat- 
ters, together with education in humaniora, should make him a 
worthy soldier. Thus his apostolic mission was distinguished by 
activity in the world sustained by prayer and contemplation. 1t 
was a contemplatio in actione. 

Returning now to the Crucifixion fresco in 5. Stefano 
Rotondo (Fig. 5), we may examine the spiritual significance of 
the presence of the two Holy Innocents at the foot of the Cross. 
Their inclusion in a painting of the Crucified Christ and martyrs 
is rather rare. Earlier related representations in Italy are few.?! In 
Andrea di Giovanni's painting of about 1400 in S. Lodovico in 
Orvieto the Holy Innocents are shown stained with blood, with 
nimbus and palm, and they stand facing the infant Jesus in 
clipeus together with the Mystic Lamb (Fig. 10). Carlo Crivelli's 
Virgin with Child and Angels, of 1457, shows them carrying the 
arma Christi (Fig. 11) (O. Goetz interprets the figures not as 
children, but as angels?2). Special attention, however, must be 
given to the representation of the Etimasia in 5. Paolo fuori le 
Mura (Fig. 12). Under the throne with the Cross and the symbols 
of the Passion stand five Holy Innocents flanked by two praying 
founders. The apocalyptic vision of the empty throne in Heaven 


30H. Rahner, Ignatius von Loyola als Mensch und Theologe, Fribourg, 
1964, 251-311. 


3 Bibliotheca Sanctorum, vu, Rome, 1966, 823-832. 


32 ©. Goetz, Der Feigenbaum in der religiösen Kunst des Abendlandes, 
Berlin, 1965, 83. 
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12 Etimasia. Rome, S. Paolo fuori le Mura (from 
Kunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertziana, 1938, 
357, fig. 294) 


3 W. Paeseler, "Die römische Weltgeschichtstafel im Vatikan," 
Kunstgeschichtliches Jahrbuch der Bibliotheca Hertziana, n, 1938, 351- 
361. 

*! Responsory: "Sub altare dei audivi voces occisorum dicentium: Quare 
non defendis sanguinem nostrum? Et acceperunt divinum responsum: 
Adhuc sustinete modicum tempus, donec imleatur numerus fratrum 
vestrorum." 


10 A. di Giovanni, The Lamb of the Holy 
Innocents. Orvieto, S. Lodovico (photo: 
Alinari) 


11 C. Crivelli, Virgin with Child and 
Angels. Verona, Museo Civico (photo: 
Alinari) 


e 


waitiag for the coming and judgment of Christ (Pss. 9; 8; 88; 15: 
102; 19} becomes here the symbol of the altar, with the accom- 
pany ng vision of blood witnesses beneath it, the so-called 
subtus altare, animae interfectorum (Apoc. 6; 9-11). A further 
connection among the Sacrament, which takes place upon the 
altar, the Church, and the Holy Innocents, can be illustrated by a 
reference to the decree of the Church Council of 1215. There the 
dogma of Church and Sacrament begins with [nnocentianum as 
declaration of faith. The Roman Breviary on the Feast of the 
Holy Innocents expresses the same two-fold link in a responsory 
and ia the fourth lesson: 


Under the altar of God I heard the voices of those who had 
been slain, saying, "Why do you not avenge our blood?” And 
they received an answer from God: “Wait a little while longer, 
until the number of your brethren is complete.” 


These then, whom Herod's cruelty tore as sucklings from their 
mo:her's bosom, are justly hailed as "infant Martyr flowers"; 
they were the Church's first blossoms, matured by the frost of 
persecution during the cold winter of unbelief.34 


Thus we can appreciate the full spiritual meaning of the inclu- 
sion ef the two Holy Innocents in the S. Stefano Rotondo 
Crucicixton.35 


Lesson: "quos Herodis impietas latentes matrum uberibus abstraxit, 
qui iur» dicuntur martyrum flores, quos in medio frigore infedel.tatis ex- 
ortos, velut primas erumpentes Ecclesiae gemmas, quaedam persecutionis 
pruina decoxit." Both are from Breviarium Romanum ex Decreto 
Sacrosencti Concilii Tridentini Restitutum Pii V..., Rome, 1562. 


3 The Holy Innocents are also meditated upon in the Spiritual Exercises 
(No. 269). The relics of the Holy Innocents are mentioned by Ugonio (as 
in note 14), 292v. 


Firaly. a ter tas analysis o? the Crucifixion fresco in its 
relationship boh to tradicional iconography and to Jesuit 
though, ave m y «consider the representation of the Roman 
Chur in this fresco and the whole martyrdom cycle in S. 
Stefano Xetonco. In the Crucifixion, behind the Cross on 
Golgotka, fecuszler1 was cepicted encircled by mountain ridges, 
as seen in tno ersgieving of tne fresco in an edition of 1585 (Figs. 
13-1«).-? ke scenes no longer discernible in the painting's pres- 
ent safe necause ct cracking and loss of pigment. 

In the s»ceerth century, the old identification of Jerusalem 
with Rome sas «gan being discussed,” Rome taking Jerusalem's 
place as the certe in the history of salvation. In fact, in this 














tation is cund om the walls of S. Stefano Rotondo, which is 
situarec ir. &om» ca Monte Celio. Allegorically, mons in the Holy 
Scriptures sgnFie among other things "Christ, the Church 
raisec above the 2arth, saints and Golgotha."** Might it be possi- 
ble that taie a-se-iations of meaning played some part in the 
planring sì he oragram of the martyr frescoes? Would it not be 

sugat” to raise" on mons caelius the ancient ecclesia 










a strixing i 
militens wih merged in Jerusalem, but which when painted 
become tse 2ccesie triumphans? At the same time, this fresco 
series is asoan losion to the contemporary militant Church, as 
in the paving + f#he Crucifixion, and it points to Rome as the 
new -eEgicue aed missiorary center of the world. 

The mar-wrdery -ycle ir S. Stefano Rotondo occupies a major 
positon ameng the monuments of Rome in the last part of the 
sixteenth certurz. “his is owed partly to its iconography, which 
illustrates te fies? universal mission. Simultaneously, it repre- 
sentsa àErstiar “archaeological theater,” easily memorized and 
used for oray 
within the oman Church. 











Istituto di Norvegia in Roma 
Viale XXX Aprile, 33, 00153 Roma 





de Ecc esiae M Hartis Triumpi sive Deo Amabilium M artyrum Gloriosa 
pro Carsstz Pise C rismina, Rome, 1585. The first edition is of 1583; see 
Britis? Museon, Saw eral Cataiogue of Printed Books, xxxix, Lendon, 





columnis Avfxa, Rome, 1589. 
The quicx distri»uson of copies of these frescoes by means of editions 
of engraving: 





> «è peint stressec by Buser (as in note 2, 428), may be inter- 
pretec in relat 5n © fe colleges own need for educational material. The 
series ot emg.avicgs were probably received with gratitude by the 
collegss in the 
primarily «sn æd in the education of the spiritual forces of the 
Ccabalesos &riad5re " of the Roman Church. 


7 jJ. VF. O fa. ev, 5. ., Giles of Viterbo on Church and Reform, Leiden, 
1968, 122; L'goni« tæ in noce 14), 2v, 3r: "particolarmente nel sacro 
tempe di Guaerag siaa, quar do nor solo Cittadini da vicini tetti escono 
con gran Srecuenca et divotione, a visitar le chiese delle venerande 
Stationi, ma s corde l'antica traditione de’ maggiori, da ogni parte del 
monde concor onc i deli, accesi di desiderio di mirare et godere i Tesori 
di questa € ita santa sede della Religione, et nuova Gerusalemme in 
terra. 
















^ H. aureo. Syl a Allegoriarum Totius Sacrae Scripturae, n, Venice, 
1575, 608-98. 
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13 G. B. De Cavallieri, Frontispiece, Ecclesiae militantis 
triumphi ..., Rome, 1585 (photo: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 
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14 G. B. De Cavallieri, Crucifixion, engraving after N. Cir- 
cignani, in Ecclesiae Militantis Triumphi ..., Rome, 1585 (photo: 
Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana) 


Book Reviews 


GEMMA SENA CHIESA, Gemme di Luni (Archaeologica, 1v), 
Rome, Giorgio Bretschneider, 1978. Pp. 141; 24 pls. 


Classical archaeology has always had a particular interest in 
semiprecious stones. From Winckelmann to Furtwangler to the 
20th century, it has devoted more publications to gems and 
cameos than has any other field in the history of Western art. Yet 
since the sixties we have entered the most productive phase for 
research in classical gems. In 1955 Gemma Sena Chiesa 
published the gems from the museum at Aquileia,! the first 
Italian catalogue of its kind, comparable to Furtwangler’s Die an- 
tiken Gemmen, Leipzig, 1900. In 1968 the first volume of 
G.M.A. Richter's handbook on ancient gems appeared.? Even 
though it is at fault in many a detail, it provided a long-desired 
working tool for all scholars, especially those not familiar with 
the medium. Numerous important museum catalogues have been 
published since then by a handful of European specialists. 

Now Gemma Sena Chiesa, already established as an authority 
in the field, presents a new type of catalogue, which promises to 
become a model for the treatment of gems associated with a par- 
ticular locale. Gems from Luni have been known for generations, 
but were distributed in various collections so that a focus on the 
material from the viewpoint of provenance was difficult, as it 
still is in many other cases. The reports of the modern excava- 
tions at Luni, on the other hand, have had to focus their attention 
on the objects found at the site. Sena Chiesa's catalogue thus fills 
a real gap, for it gathers together all gems ever known to have 
been found in Luni. Even though it is not an excavation report 
and is, therefore, published in a different series, it will remain an 
indispensible supplement to the reports. Besides the convenience 
it offers of gathering associated material in one place, it brings a 
consistent treatment to the material and obviates the need to con- 
sult various catalogues written by different authors. 

Luni, located between Liguria and Etruria in the Italian 
province of La Spezia, was not founded until 177 s.c. Like many 
other provincial towns, it prospered during the late Republic and 
the Empire. To some degree, the gems reflect the trade and the 
taste of this region. However, Luni cannot claim to have been a 
major place for gem cutters. 

Sena Chiesa's catalogue provides an introduction that is much 
more than a simple one to gems from a particular museum or 
period. Although brief, it is comprehensive and constitutes an 
analysis of all recent research on the gems from Luni and on the 
methodology of the study of gems. In this respect, it surpasses 
other recent contributions. The reader has a clear picture of the 
context in which Luni's gems are to be seen. They appear to have 
been cut chiefly in locations such as Aquileia and Rome, some 
possibly at Luni and other artistic centers of Italy, but with very 
limited exceptions not far away. Their iconography and style 
hence reflect already established models. Sena Chiesa adopts the 
classification for the 2nd and Ist centuries s.c. established by E. 


1G. Sena Chiesa, Gemme del Museo Nazionale di Aquileia, 2 vols., 
Padua, 1966. 

? G.M.A. Richter, The Engraved Gems of the Greeks, Etruscans and 
Romans, 2 vols., London, 1968-1971. 


Zwierlein-Diehl in her excellent Vienna catalogue.) We recognize 
a "do: and line style" (stile a linee e perle, Kugel-Strich-Stil). It 
stands in an Italic tradition influenced by Etruscan art, and is 
characterized by tiny pearl-like dots and fine lines. It exists dur- 
ing the 1st century s.c. The "miniature style” is just a variant of 
the "dot and line style"; it shows a preference for tiny images 
deriving from Hellenistic prototypes. The "classicizing style” 
rises with the settlement of Greek artists in Rome, beginning in 
the second quarter of the 1st century B.c., and it flourished dur- 
ing the third quarter of the century. To it belong the gems of 
highest quality, often signed by the artists. Its motives go back to 
Greek Classical art, but are also frequently infiltrated by stock 
types of the Hellenistic period. Toward the end of the 1st century 
B.C. appears the ‘’calligraphic style," which combines the stiff 
characteristics of Italic images with the Greek animated style and 
has a rather formal appearance. For example, parallels are ren- 
dered in beautifully curved rather than straight lines. This differs 
from the contemporary "linear style," where parallels meet at 
hard angles. The latter style permitted quicker production and 
one rightly assumes that it is characteristic of cheaper gems. 

The catalogue raisonné that follows provides entries with a 
short, accurate description and complete bibliography for each 
piece, a discussion of previous interpretations, and critical com- 
ments by the author. Each entry is illustrated by a reproduction 
of the gem and its cast. Unfortunately, the quality of the 
reproductions does not match that of Sena Chiesa's catalogue of 
the gems of Aquileia and does not even come near that of E. 
Zwier ein-Diehl's Vienna catalogue or the catalogues of the re- 
cent series, Antike Gemmen in deutschen Sammlungen. This is 
the orły serious shortcoming of the book and very regrettable. It 
will be difficult for students of ancient iconography to work with 
such plates and almost impossible to solve fine problems of style 
or to make attributions to particular hands. 

The 175 entries are followed by a concordance and indexes of 
materials, subject matter, technique, style, artists, locations, and 
autho:s. The book is hence easy to consult and may be con- 
sidered a model in this respect. 

The individual entries generally reflect very thorough 
research. As in the case of all catalogues that embrace a variety of 
subject matter, one may occasionally dispute an opinion. For ex- 
ample. the carnelian, No. 37, is said to represent two athletes and 
a judge within an otherwise bucolic setting. A large vase on the 
left behind the herm is considered to be the prize for the victor. 
The author has failed to cite a number of similar scenes in the 
museum in Hannover, which are interpreted there as 
boys wrestling in the presence of a pedagogue.* Whatever the ex- 
act nature of the scene and the sex of the figures, the setting (a 
rural shrine with a herm of some fertility god), and perhaps also 
the old man (who appears to be beating the wrestlers), may bear 
some erotic meaning. Also, the vase is not likely to signify a 
prize; it belongs to the standard equipment of such rural scenes. 
We see it on top of a column in the red fresco from Boscotrecase 
and before a shrine in the Boscoreale cubiculum. We also find it 
on a carnelian in Hannover, where the column carries the idol of 
Priapus.* 


3 Die entiken Gemmen des Kunsthistorischen Museums in Wien, 1, 
Munica, 1973, 15f. 

CD. Zazoif, ed., Antike Gemmen in deutschen Sammlungen, iv, 
Wiesbeden, 1975, Nos. 1007-13. 


è Ibid., No. 871. 


The identification of portraits on gems and cameos is, 
methodoelcgicalh, speaking, a most difficult problem. H. 
Kyrie'eis's incerpretation of the Gonzaga Cameo? demonstrated 
that à vardeick « fferent from the one used for coins and 
sculpture is <œ be applied to imperial cameos, where physical 
likeness. sem-times plays only a secondary role. This is rightly 
so, because suca works were meant to be admired and un- 
derstcoc n che aisgorical and exclusive realm of court art. 
However, tirer rings and ordinary gems do not necessarily fall 
in the same categor», Unfortunately, some gem specialists lately 
have made many in- orrect portrait identifications. In this respect 
also, Sena Chiesa = generally careful and cautious. However, 
there is «ea to identify the red carnelian, No. 105, as 
Octavian. In ‘his period (40 -30 B.c.) Roman private citizens did not 
yet make a habit cf copying the traits of the ruler’s image. The 

mpy € «emmon type of the time. Furthermore, the 
gem's POE hesecnly a very general resemblance to Octavian's 
portrait ex. centerporary coins; in fact, the basic physiognomy 
and the VER 3 e quite different. The interpretation of the 
carnedan, Ne. 123, as Julius Caesar is also unacceptable. The 
robus: bead, the nose, and the wreath do not really resemble 
those of Caesar's image on coins. M. L. Vollenweider seems to be 
the major source for Sena Chiesa's identification, but her iden- 
tifications-of Ca sx ‘s images are generally mistaken. A detailed 
comparison betwewa Vollenweider's Caesar? and the head on the 
carneian, Na. DE. shows that the two are different persons. 
Vollemweider:s iceacification of Caesar on the portrait amethyst 
in the Merromolzar Museum must also be mistaken.* It shows 
the bust o: az-elcer y man with a high, bald forehead and a loose 
mantle aver Lis svsalder. It is supposed to be a portrait from the 
last year of Laesers life. But the portrait clearly represents a 
Greek type end {diers in many details from Caesar's coin por- 
traits.? I: i», rather..ene of the homines illustres whose images the 
Romans See to wear on gems during the late Republic, In any 
case, ‘he carnelian. No. 103, from Luni is to be dated later in the 
Julio-Claudien dynasty, as a glance at the large onyx cameo in 
Vienna shows. © 

Like cther -ecent contributions on ancient gems, this catalogue 
also devotes Lar *oedittle attention to the function or the material 
of the store. Zvea. taough mot every gem can be said to have been 
considerec magi ai some must have been so, even when they 
were not cecerat»c with magic symbols. Similarly, there is a lack 
of discusssor of «kx inherent qualities of the stones, such as the 
shades cf solar a: id ight reflections. One hopes that in the future 
such xnowlecgezsbe experts as Sena Chiesa will devote more at- 
tention to these aspects of gems, which, after all, have always 
been first and fcremost in exciting people's fascination. 

ROLF WINKES 
Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 
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t Des Kameo/Goz zsza," Bonner Jahrbücher, cixxi, 1971, 162f. 

? Die Portritgemm reser römischen Republik, Mainz, 1972, pls. 82, 83. 
83. 

8 Ibid., pi. 7. 

GMA. Eichær, Letalogue d Engraved Gems in the Metropolitan 
Museum c; Art, Lowe, 1956, No. 469, rightly observes that Caesar's 
usual attributes are messing, i she is nevertheless inclined to identify 
the gem as his porraz. | believe that the mantle and the motive of the 
hand supperti. ag tae hin identify the portrait as a Greek philosopher. 
Furtwangie alo b Heed it to be a Greek rather than a Roman portrait. 


10 Richter (as im nete 2), 1, fig. 516. 
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P. M. FRASER, Rhodian Funerary Monuments, Oxford, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1977. Pp. xiii + 205; 361 ills. £25 


One difficulty in studying the Hellenistic period is the lack of 
publications of discrete classes of material from the different 
sites. Fraser, one of the foremost historians of the Hellenistic 
world, has presented us with a model, a book that demonstrates 
how to categorize, discuss, and interpret archaeological remains. 
There is little in the book that is beautiful, but the archaeologist 
cannot always be concerned with beautiful objects. Rather, he 
must have as full and comprehensive a publication of the 
material as possible, with the works recorded accurately, 
published objectively, and interpretations set out separately. 
This Fraser has done admirably. 

In 1957, Fraser and Rónne published tombstones from Boeotia 
and West Greece, monuments that showed links between the two 
areas. In that publication, the Rhodian grave monuments were 
touched on as exhibiting regional details, often at variance with 
the works under scrutiny. Twenty years later, after publishing 
monumental works on the Rhodian Peraea and Hellenistic Alex- 
andria, he has come back to these humble stones, as he states in 
the preface (p. viii) to "provide the necessary background for a 
detailed history of all aspects of Rhodian life ...." 

The format of the book differs from that of his earlier book on 
mainland monuments. There is no comprehensive catalogue 
because there are so many examples of each type. Bibliographical 
references and dimensions of the monuments are therefore 
usually in the copious notes, sometimes in the text. The illustra- 
tions are generally good, often show front and back and in- 
teresting details, and include comparative material. That is one 
reason for the rather high cost of the volume. 

In part one, Fraser presents the varied types of funerary 
monuments, discussing primarily those from the city of Rhodes. 
Most are Hellenistic, of varied forms: cinerary caskets of rec- 
tangular shape without decoration; rectangular altar monu- 
ments, commonly with wreaths, bucrania, or other motifs, 
less often with figured scenes, and many having raised bosses on 
the top surfaces; cylindrical monuments, the most common 
form, also with decorative elements; stelai; and miscellanea. 
These classes are discussed for the variant forms each may have; 
the specific morphology (moldings, placement of inscriptions, 
decorations); the distribution in Rhodes; related types from 
other sites. The raised bosses of the rectangular monuments 
receive much attention, for a great deal of speculation has sur- 
rounded them. They have been interpreted as supports for fire- 
grates, cippetti troncoconici, symbolic representations with 
phallic or chthonic meaning, or even sacrificial cakes. Fraser 
notes that the numbers are not constant, nor in fact do they ap- 
pear on each altar. He believes that the bosses were meant to hold 
wreaths on commemorative occasions: thus they are similar in 
function to the spikes restored in the holes of the top surfaces of 
the Boeotian gravestones. The dead were often honored by in- 
scriptions and the carving of wreaths on the faces of the monu- 
ments. 

As an example of Fraser's careful evaluation of the physical 
evidence, I would cite the discussion on pages 28-33 of the dis- 
tribution of cylindrical altars. He treats the relationship of the 
type with other areas producing them, including Delos and Italy, 
and the possibility of influence from Pergamon for the designs of 
bucrania and garlands. Fraser notes that the Dorian use of these 
monuments is funerary, rarely votive, although they are found 
as votives elsewhere. The discussion of the varying functions of 
this type reminds us how fluid are the uses of similar monu- 
ments, a necessary caution for the field archaeologist. 

There are few figured Rhodian stelai and Fraser notes that 
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they ‘’... are scarcely sufficiently homogeneous to be regarded as 
representative of a Rhodian school ...'" (p. 34). The scenes are 
placed in sunken panels or on ledges; most are late, some with 
reminiscences of Attic iconography, many without. The relief of 
Hieronymos in the Pergamon Museum, apparently from lalysos 
and acquired in Alexandria, receives a detailed discussion 
because of its novelty. Fraser completes the section on figured 
monuments by discussing the many snake representations and 
the funerary lions or dolphins. The latter are often members of 
larger monuments. At the end of part one there is a useful sum- 
mary of all the funerary types. They may be, as Fraser says, 
humble works, but they can provide useful information 
regarding Rhodian relations with other sites, they show the in- 
dividuality of Rhodian work, and they serve as the basis for the 
social, religious, and economic investigation that is the focus of 
part two. As an appendix, Fraser publishes the cylindrical altars 
at Arundel House, four from Rhodes and one from Kos. 

Part two includes more technical discussions. First the inscrip- 
tions: the name formulae indicative of civic status and the gram- 
mar of the inscription (sepulchral genitive, unaccompanied 
dative). This continues the very valuable work Fraser did on the 
inscriptions of the Boeotian and Western Greek stones. The 
analysis of single and multiple graves follows. A few multiple 
burials are carefully described so as to elucidate the in- 
terrelationships of family members which are not always clear. 

There is a long discussion of the multiple burials of members 
of koina. Fraser warns the reader not to equate the Rhodian 
koinon burials with Roman collegia funeraticia, which were 
organizations just for burial. The Rhodian koina are societal, a 
well-known practice in many areas of Greece. Questions of own- 
ership, the development of burial grounds, commemorative 
rites, and honorifics are also discussed. In the last section, Fraser 
presents the problems surrounding the sepulchral invocations of 
many Rhodian inscriptions; his discussion of the formulae leads 
into an appendix on the hero cult. 

Because the monuments have an altar form and show quasi- 
religious decoration with bucrania and swags (in light of the link 
with Pergamene architecture), they could lead to an interpretation 
of the deceased as heroized, a treacherous topic. Monument 
forms are not necessarily the best guide; the antae and pedimen- 
tal decoration on Attic grave stelai, suggestive of a temple, do not 
de facto mean heroization of the dead. Fraser has a careful sum- 
mary of the evidence. Is there proof of ceremonies at the tomb? Is 
the process of heroization recorded on the tombstone, as on some 
Roman examples? How common is the term Heros and how is it 
used; does it truly mean isotheos? Fraser notes that the word 
Heros loses its original force, often becoming a conventional 
term for the dead, equivalent to "blessed" or "happy." Without 
ritual acts, heroization is not present. Even the term Heros is rare 
on Rhodes. There are funerary heroes, but these are not Rho- 
dian; they are ancestor-heroes. Consequently the altar-like 
monuments, only one of several funerary types, are not proof of 
heroization, nor do honors given by koina indicate heroic status. 
Fraser's careful analysis is preferable to the rather generalized 
statement in Boardman and Kurtz, Greek Burial Customs: “The 
clearest indication of a claim to hero cult was an altar either at the 
tomb or as a tomb monument" (p. 301). The authors note the 
Rhodian forms in that context. For Fraser, however, epigraphical 
evidence, proof of ritual, and other supportive testimony must 
be present, not just the monument itself. 

Of all periods of Greek archaeology and history, the 
Hellenistic is perhaps the most difficult, not least because there is 
so much material extant. Storerooms and museums in all parts of 
the Greek world contain Hellenistic works, which if properly 


studied and published could clarify understanding of local tradi- 
tions, styles, and so forth. There has recently been a welcome 
flurry of publications on Hellenistic pottery from specific sites. 
We need similar studies of material in all media from the dif- 
ferert areas. Fraser has given us a model of this necessary 
scho.arship. This book is an excellent publication, primarily for 
the soecialist, and may, it is hoped, spur othersto publish similar 
monographs on the Hellenistic monuments. 
E. G. PEMBERTON 
University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 


GÖTZ POCHAT, Figur und Landschaft: Eine historische Inter- 
pretction der Landschaftsmalerei von der Antike bis zur 
Rencissance, Berlin and New York, Waker de Gruyter, 
1973. Pp. xviii + 559; 163 ills. DM 240. 


Gotz Pochat's book is a historical investigation of landscape in 
painting from antiquity through the Renaissance. Although 
published in 1973 and reviewed several years ago by Ann 
Sutherland Harris in the Burlington Magazine, the book is not as 
well Enown in this country as it should be. Ore reason for this 
may 5e the high price, another the sheer formidability of the 
volume. Its 559 pages include over a thousand footnotes and a 
like rumber of bibliographical entries, numerous untranslated 
passazes in a variety of languages, and a full index — all bespeak 
a study intended strictly for scholars. 

The book treats the relations between figure and landscape in 
Western painting up to around 1500, concluding with a con- 
sideretion of the major Venetians to the death of Titian. 
Although the emphasis varies from part to part, the subject has 
been approached more from the vantage point of intellectual 
history than from that of the history of style. The book's impor- 
tance is as a competent and judicious synthesis of a vast amount 
of scettered literature on the subject, presented in a lucid prose 
style. The 163 black-and-white illustrations orly begin to com- 
plement the many monuments and matters discussed in the text, 
so it would be well to do one's reading in a library. 

A brief introduction on methodology and a summary conclu- 
sion frame four major sections arranged chronologically. In the 
introcuction Pochat reveals he is in the intellectual orbit of Pop- 
per (Eeware of spirits and forces; accept that we must begin from 
a clearly defined, present-day point of view}, and Gombrich 
(down with " Naturgefühl," up with schema and correction). The 
conceptual centerpiece is the idea that Western image-making 
tends to a polarity of psychologically grounded functions. One 
pole s the "magical-symbolic function," in which images are 
signs whose meaning is transmitted essentially without need of 
illusionistic devices. The other is the "narrative-illusionistic 
functon," in which visual verisimilitude is valued, and il- 
lusioristic devices relate observer and object. Not surprisingly, 
landscape tends to flower in the latter condition, and not in the 
former. The polarity therefore is not too usefukfor the subject at 
hand, unless one believes that the question whysomething didn't 
happen is a legitimate historical inquiry. Pockat flirts with the 
quest.on, but does not go off the deep end in the manner of the 
famous dissertation dedicated to an explanatior-of the absence of 
landscape in catacomb paintings. 

The first two sections, "Ancient and Byzantine" and "The 
Middie Ages," are as much (or indeed more) about philosophy, 
aesthetics, and theology as they are about art objects. From 
mimesis to téchne to the scholastic summa, from the pre- 
Socratics to Philo and Albertus Magnus, we are led on a tour of 
High Thought allegedly pertinent to the presence or absence of 


painted landscape. This discussion seems impressively compe- 
tent, bat one wonders abou: tne degree of its relevance. To some 
extent the answer is a matter of scholarly taste, and those who 
like tangible causal possibilities on a small scale will be irritated. 
Pocha: trains very Heavy artillery on a rather restricted target, 
he first half of the book would have profited from 








and I believe € 
significant pruning. For a contrasting and perhaps more satisfy- 
ing approach to the relations of ideas and images in the Middle 
Ages, compare the beok by Pearsall and Salter (cited at the end of 
this review) which appeared the same year as Pochat's. 

The third section: overs painting in Italy (except Venice), Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands in the 14th and 15th centuries. Here 
the emphasis moves somewhat away from the history of ideas 
towarcs the objects. All important strains of landscape are 
reviewed, with cepious citation of examples. Certain parts are 
very good, fo: instance the understanding discussion of Piero di 
Cosimo, and the judicious presentation of the issues surrounding 
Leona:do's landscapes. Leonardo, as is surely appropriate, 
receives more attention than any other artist in this section, and 
the pages on kim display in microcosm the virtues of the book as 
a whose. 

However, the seriatim, "one-thing-after-another" approach 
that characterizes tais section is disappointing. There is a pene- 
plain in place of a varied topography, with an absence of 
clear distinctions as to the relative importance of landmarks. 
Thus, one dces roi get a feel for the contrasts between artistic 
centers or moments, and a work such as Ambrogio Lorenzetti's 
astonishing frescoes at the Palazzo Pubblico in Siena receives 
barely more than a vage. I got the editor's itch in this section as in 
the earlier ores: we are surely told too much that we already 
know about the :heory and development of linear perspective, 
and wnat, after all, coes Florentine Neo-Platonism really have to 
do with landscape painting of the later 15th century? 

The final sectiom concerns Venetian painting from 1450 to 
1576, or more accurstely Giovanni Bellini, Giorgione, and Titian, 
to the strict suberdination of secondary figures. Pochat's 
enthusiasm fer the-great Venetians shines through, and his am- 
ple discussions or paintings are often fine. Those interested in 
Bellini will find a collection of insights, both the author's and 
those of others, Pocaat finds his way through the briar patch of 
Giorgione studies without the loss of too much blood, an ad- 
mirabie feat. He reacs the Tempesta à la Wind (Fortezza, Caritas, 
Fortune), but with a Neo-Pla:onic overlay which has the figures 
as representatives ci the active and contemplative lives. The in- 
terpretation may be plausible but I wish we art historians would 
acknowledge the ocesibility that some so-called problems are un- 
solvable. For Pochat the Concert Champétre is by Giorgione, an 
attributien that swims against the current of connoisseurship 
these days. But ro: matter for the purposes at hand; given the 
subject, a retreat to Giorgionismo would have been prudent. The 
discussion of the painting, whoever may have painted it, is 
strong, particularly concerning the role of music at the time. 
Treatment of the other generally accepted Giorgiones is equally 
thorough. The pages on Titian are loving and well controlled, 
with suggestive references made to possible connections with an- 
cient art theomy and with:scenography, and a case presented for a 
conscious choice cf modes in architectural and landscape 
backgrounds. Pocha: presents the suggestion that in the late Ti- 
tian the two peles tnat he establishes in the introduction move 
toward a common center. 

It is woefully easy to criticize a book of this scope. As already 
remarked, the volume has all the trappings of specialization, but 
is these an audience of specialists for more than two thousand 
years of landscape paintings? Clearly not, with the result that 
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each reader will approach the book with his or her own scholarly 
baggage, and one man's discovery of a wellspring of insight will 
turn out to be another woman's rehash of the familiar. It is 
therefore almost inevitable that the book will be found unbal- 
anced by most readers. Pochat may have tried too much, and the 
result is a work of both some intellectual immaturity and clear 
promise. Kenneth Clark-like in sweep, the study is unremit- 
tingly Kunstwissenschaftliche in detail, a marriage no one could 
sustain with total felicity. 

Nonetheless, the virtues of Pochat’s book are considerable, 
and lie in those wells of insight and responsible synthesis of 
earlier scholarship rather than in the broad panorama of the 
narrative. The book is well written, the scholarship well- 
founded, the formal analyses carried out with concision. Above 
all, there is no confusion between the writing of good history and 
critical evaluation of the present-day effects of the image, a con- 
fusion to which many writers on landscape seem particularly 
prone. More than a new approach, Pochat's book is an intelligent 
summing up. One of its merits is a healthy eclecticism of ap- 
proach which avoids the rigidity of an artificially contrived 
methodology. Whatever one's reaction to the structure and 
balance of the book, I believe most will find it worth exploring. 

Finally, it might be asked where we might go from here in this 
genre of study. Surely we have come a long way from Biese's 
turn-of-the-century arguments about "Naturgefühl," with his 
quaint notion of a progressive growth of Western humankind's 
sensibility for nature, and his almost total innocence of the idea 
of artistic conventions. Gombrich may have over-corrected us, 
but his fundamental notion of "making and matching," so 
preferable to "seeing and knowing," is of central importance to 
how we think of such matters. In its methodological self- 
consciousness, Pochat's book is fully in the contemporary mode. 

In conclusion, the more I think about it, the more it seems to 
me that landscape in painting, as opposed to the genre of 
landscape painting, may indeed be a non-subject. What we need 
insist upon is the question of function, touched upon only 
lightly and sporadically by Pochat. What, as precisely as we can 
determine, is the purpose of a fresco or painting in which 
landscape appears? And on the basis of an answer to this ques- 
tion, what if anything can be said about the representational 
meaning of the particular landscape passage, and the formal 
mode of presentation, in relation to the work of art as a whole? In 
short, intelligent discussion of a subordinate passage of 
landscape in painting is likely to turn out to be a sub-set of some 
other larger and more important question. Our understanding of 
landscape in painting may be advanced if we call a moratorium 
on studies of landscape in paintings per se, and instead turn to 
landscape when it helps shed light on these larger questions. 

Since Pochat's study appeared in 1973, it may be appropriate 
to indicate several books that tackle some of the issues he raises. 
One is a book he apparently missed, Clarence J. Glacken's 
magisterial Traces on the Rhodian Shore: Nature and Culture in 
Western Thought from Ancient Times to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century (Berkeley, 1967), of particular interest 
because it was written by a geographer. The others are: Derek 
Pearsall and Elizabeth Salter, Landscapes and Seasons of the 
Medieval World (Toronto, 1973); Jay Appleton, The Experience 
of Landscape (London, 1975) (art historians won't be comfort- 
able with this argument, which is why we should read it); and 
Terry Comito, The Idea of the Garden in the Renaissance (New 
Brunswick, 1978). 

A. RICHARD TURNER 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 
1 East 78th Street, New York, NY 10021 
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SUZY DUFRENNE, Tableaux synoptiques de 15 Psautiers 
medievaux, Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scien- 
tifique, 1978. Pp. 392. 

Idem, Les Illustrations du Psautier d'Utrecht: Sources et 
apport Carolingien, Paris, Editions Ophrys, 1978. Pp. 568; 
105 pls., 119 figs. 


Even though the figurative language of the Psalms is quite dif- 
ficult to picture, the Psalter was one of the most frequently il- 
lustrated of all biblical books. More than two hundred il- 
luminated Psalters have been published and many more exist; 
among them are such famous medieval books as the Utrecht and 
Stuttgart Psalters, the 10th-century Byzantine Psalter in Paris, 
the St. Alban's Psalter, and the Psalters of Queen Ingebourg and 
Queen Mary. The lavish attention given Psalter illustration 
owed, in part, to the fact that the Book of Psalms served both 
private devotion and public worship. Even more significant was 
the belief that the aspirations recorded in these Old Testament 
hymns were fulfilled by Christ. Christians read the verses with 
the New Testament in mind and artists interpreted the lyrics in 
the manner of medieval exegetes. 

Rather than trying to render the poetry directly, many il- 
luminators confined their decorations to historical miniatures — 
author portraits, biographies of David, or cycles from the Old or 
New Testaments. Others, however, met the challenging problem 
of picturing the Psalter's allusive texts, placing alongside the 
verses a variety of cleverly devised scenes. The result was a unique 
type of exegetic illustration, the "literal Psalter." Frequently, 
a text passage itself generated the image. Verse 2 of Psalm 7, 
"rescue me from my pursuers before they tear at my throat like a 
lion,” for instance, immediately elicits a picture of a lion attack- 
ing a man. The title of Psalm 55, "Of David when the Philistines 
held him in Gath,” in turn, refers to I Samuel 21:10-15 which 
recounts the encounter between David and Achish of Gath. Il- 
luminators either invented pictures for such passages or copied 
representations from suitable sources. In so doing, they often 
made specific and concrete what in the text is only general and 
vague. Certain lines in the Psalms, for example Psalm 28:3, “the 
voice of the Lord echoes over the waters," are less easily en- 
visioned. These required artists to use their imaginations or to 
consult patristic writings. The latter frequently provided precise 
Christological interpretations that encouraged the illustrators to 
introduce New Testament scenes into the Psalter sequences. 

Because of its rich texture and intricate history, Psalter il- 
lustration has long fascinated historians of art; the complexity 
and large number of surviving examples, however, have led to 
writings that are generally more perplexing than revealing. With 
the publication in recent years of photographic surveys and com- 
plete facsimiles of a number of important examples, systematic 
study of the Psalter material is now feasible; and in two books, a 
comparative abstract of 15 manuscripts and a detailed analysis of 
one of them, Suzy Dufrenne has begun the complicated task. 

Tableaux synoptiques de 15 Psautiers medievaux is a modestly 
produced concordance of the pictures in two Latin,! ten Greek? 
and three Slavic Psalters.? In addition to a brief introduction, it 
includes charts of each Psalm and Canticle in which the il- 


! Utrecht, Rijksuniversiteit, Ms 32 and Stuttgart, Württembergische Lan- 
desbibliothek, Bibl. 23. 

? Rome, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Cod. gr. 1927 and Cod. Barb. gr. 
372; Mt. Athos, Pantocrator, Cod. 61; Moscow, Historical Museum, 
Cod. 129; Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cod. gr. 20; London, British 


lustrated verses are indicated along the vertica! axes and the sub- 
jects represented in each manuscript are coneisely described in 
horizontal rows. The manuscript itself is not illustrated. 
Duf-enne meticulously connects each picture with the ap- 
propriate text passage, correcting numerous mistakes made by 
previous scholars, especially in the manuscripts where picture 
and verse are not linked by lemmata or indicator lines. Had she 
provided folio references, consultation of the manuscripts would 
have been easier. Dufrenne's purpose is to dissect each example 
and :o provide a "vue globale" that will highlight the originality 
of individual Psalters while making manifest their relationship to 
one another. Even a cursory glance reveals the usefulness of the 
tables. The reader can note immediately, for instance, that to ren- 
der the words of Psalm 28:2, the illustrator of the Utrecht Psalter 
represented personifications of winds blowing over a body of 
water, whereas the illuminators of five Greek Psalters and one 
Slav c manuscript provided a Christological interpretation by il- 
lustrating the passage with the Baptism of Christ. The contrast 
between Western literal illustration and the Eastern exegetic ap- 
proach is thus vividly drawn. Patterns emerge on every page. 
The Greek marginal Psalters (Sinai 48 and Baltimore W 733 ex- 
cepted) constitute a large group within which the 9th-century 
manuscripts form a distinct subgroup. The Baltimore Psalter is 
related to the Leningrad manuscript, although probably not as a 
direct model. The Utrecht and Stuttgart Psaiters share certain 
features with one another and with the other manuscripts, but 
they are more richly illuminated and offer patterns less consis- 
tent than do the Eastern books. 

The overview achieved by reducing the pictures to short cap- 
tions is accomplished at the expense of fine focus. Pictorial con- 
nectons are often suggested where they do not exist and specific 
ties between images are sometimes obliterated. In the table for 
Psalm 7, for instance, Dufrenne notes that six af the Psalters pic- 
ture verse 2 as "un lion dévore un homme.” ín fact, the Greek 
manuscripts show a lion holding a clothed mar under its forelegs 
and biting his buttocks; the Utrecht Psalter represents the beast 
standing victoriously on top of its naked victim; and the 
Leningrad Psalter portrays a man fleeing ‘rom a lion. The 
relationships suggested by the table are in these cases no more 
than the similar but independent responses of artists to the same 
text and do not betray significant artistic connections. On the 
other hand, specific links do exist among the Greek manuscripts, 
but these are not specially signaled on the chart. Curiously, 
Dufrenne distinguishes the depiction in the Stuttgart Psalter, 
which shows a clothed man running from a lion that is biting his 
buttocks, as the “prière du psalmiste saisi par ur lion" even 
though it simply combines features common: to the Greek and 
Russian Psalters. The reduction of migrated narrative pictures to 
words is still more misleading. The portrayals of the title of 
Psalm 55 in eleven Psalters are all described simply as " Arresta- 
tion de David," yet the manuscripts show significant variations. 
In the Pantocrator, Chloudov, and Hamilton Psalters, where the 
pictures are paired with the Arrestation du Christ.” the artists 
dev.sed heraldic compositions to establish visually the 
relationship between the Old and New Testament episodes. The 


Librery, Add. ws 19352 and Add. ms 40731; Sinai, Sì. Catherine's 
Monastery, cod. 48; Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Hamilton Cod. 
78.A.79; and Baltimore, Walters Art Gallery, Ms W 733. 

3 Leningrad, Public Library, Cod. 1252 F V!; Munich, Bayer. 
Staa:sbibliothek, Cod. Slav. 4: and Moscow, Historical Museum, Ms 
2752. 





symmetrical form, which emulates the oldest compositions of the 
Arresi ef christ, is retained in both the Theodore and Barberini 
Psalters even theugh these manuscripts lack the Christological 
image. The representations in the Stuttgart, Vatican, Sinai, and 
Serbian Psalters axe more strictly narrative, suggesting that the 
illustrators of taese books turned for models to a Book of Kings. 
Yet the pictures dither from cne another; only the Sinai represen- 
tatior. resemoles the composition in the sole surviving Kings 
manuscript, Vaticea Codex gr. 333.4 
Tables :yroptiques will mislead careless users who rely on the 
descriptions amd fail to consult the pictures. Even thorough 
scholars will find is usefulness limited by the fact that several of 
the manmuscrp:s analyzed in the tables are not fully published, 
vat be easily checked. What is more, the book omits 
importen* examples altogether, the 10th-century Anglo-Saxon 
4»liothéque Nationale, Cod. lat. 8824)» and a 


























Psalter in Paris (Fa: 
little-known italiam Psalter in Berlin (Kupferstichkabinett, Ms 
Hamilten 78 À 5) * to cite just two. The former, illustrated with 
simpe vignettes placed within the narrow columns of text, 
reflects ir its format an old type of manuscript that may have in- 
fluerced the Later literal Psalters. The latter, which Dufrenne 
refers to in the other book here under review (p. 29), contains in- 

«ing parallels to both Greek and Carolingian Psalter cycles. 











*y ner personal research notes. Despite its shortcom- 
ings and mherentcangers, Tables synoptiques is a useful starting 
poin: for any investigation of illuminated Psalters. It provides a 
clear overall impression of the terrain and begins to map the 
paths thet join the various landmarks. What the tables show 
more cramaicaille than anything else is that each illuminator 
respended i» an individual manner to the task of illustrating 
Psalms: ever where two manuscripts can be connected with one 
anotner (2.8. the Baltimore and Leningrad Psalters), considerable 
dive:geney is apparent. At the same time, Dufrenne's charts es- 
tablish among the manuscripts myriad, unassailable parallels 
that suggest a common origin for many of the representations, 
most prooably im a late antique tradition of literal illustration. 

Questions ef replication and invention shape Dufrenne’s 
other boek, which is a detailed examination of the most com- 
plicated and intriguing of all medieval manuscripts, the Utrecht 
Psalter. "roducec in Hautvillers near Reims between 816 and 
823, the Utrecht manuscript stands out among illustrated 
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Psalters Recause «^ its extraordinarily rich picture cycle and its 





and note: make-erdent, it is the most frequently studied of all il- 
luminated booxs. Nevertheless, agreement about the fundamen- 
tal issue stil. elacæs scholars: is the Utrecht Psalter a copy of a 
preexistent monugcript, or is it a 9th-century creation, a clever 
and deceoti-e praduct of tne Carolingian Renaissance? 

Les ilsusteation: du Fsautier d'Utrecht: Sources et apport 
Carcling:en is organized in three broad chapters. In part one, 
Dufrenne icertifies the specific verses illustrated by each image 
(correcting =rnest T. De Wald's identifications in a four-page 
footnote: ard compares the illustrative structure of the Utrecht 
Psalier te that of ather important literal Psalters. She emphasizes 














1 CF. K. Weitemann, "The Sinai Psalter Cod. 48 with Marginal Illustra- 
tions and Tarse Leaves in Leningrad" (in Russian), V.N. Lazarev 
Festschrif, Moscow, 1973, 112-31 (repr. in Eng. in K. Weitzmann, 
Byzantime Litar; icai Psalters and Gospels, London, 1980, Study 7, 1-12). 





* Ear y English Maruscripts in Facsimile, 11, Copenhagen, London, and 
Baltimore 125€ aad R. Harris, "An Illustration in an Anglo-Saxon 
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the differences between the Utrecht Psalter and the Greek 
marginal Psalters but stresses certain ties with the Slavic 
manuscripts. Dufrenne then takes up the matter of the textual 
basis of the Utrecht illustrations. On the grounds that no exam- 
ples survive from before the 8th century, she rejects Dora Pan- 
ofsky's hypothetical duplex or triplex Psalter model in which the 
Gallican, Hebrew, and/or Roman versions of Psalms, juxtaposed 
to one another, influenced the illustrations. Reducing from 15 to 
five the number of pictures that certainly depend on the Hebrew 
version (the Utrecht Psalter itself contains the Gallican text), 
Dufrenne argues that the model was textually more complex 
than the Utrecht manuscript, but she leaves open the question of 
the exact nature of the prototype. She notes, however, that com- 
mentators often quoted from several versions, hinting that the 
anomalous pictures may have been derived from exegesis. The 
selection and order of the 14 Canticles joined at the end of the 
manuscript date only from the late 8th century (cf. Dagulph 
Psalter, Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, Cod. 1861), and so the Can- 
ticles have been used as evidence that the Utrecht Psalter is a 
Carolingian creation. But Dufrenne divides the biblical odes into 
two groups, the first composed of the Canticles that were part of 
the ancient Psalter, and the second comprising the early 
Carolingian adjuncts: Te Deum, Gloria, Pater Noster, Credo, and 
Fides Catholica. She argues persuasively that the illustrations of 
the second manifest an artistic impoverishment that resulted from 
an attempt by the 9th-century illustrator to extend the system of 
the source manuscript to the five newly added texts. In fact, the 
Canticles provide Dufrenne with the best arguments for her 
principal conclusion, that the Utrecht Psalter was derived from a 
4th- to 5th-century literal Psalter devoid of Christological and 
liturgical interpretations, and that the 9th-century artists, while 
generally following that model, freely interpolated a number of 
elements (above all, the New Testament scenes) into their copy. 

Part two treats the images with respect to pictorial rather than 
literary sources. Dufrenne isolates each iconographic motif in the 
manuscript and analyzes the subjects theme by theme: the 
natural elements, scenes of daily life, agriculture, music, official 
and military activities, religion, moral virtues, Old Testament 
events, New Testament episodes, and “iconographic 
archaeology" (military equipment, architecture, costume, etc.). 
She dissects the miniatures, arranges the component parts ac- 
cording to her categories, and reassembles them on 290 plates. 
Comparing these motifs to ancient, Early Christian, and 
Carolingian parallels (some reproduced in an additional 116 
figures), Dufrenne confirms and extends the hypothesis she 
developed from her study of the pictures and texts. She shows 
that many of the elements of the Utrecht Psalter are found 
nowhere else in Carolingian art but appear in ancient depictions, 
and that numerous features common to 9th-century imagery are 
absent from its pictures. Refuting two of the most widely accep- 
ted theories of the origin of the illustrations, that the Utrecht 
Psalter was created ex nihilo, or that it was copied faithfully 
from an Italo-Byzantine manuscript of the 7th to 8th century,? 
Dufrenne proposes that it is an intelligent Carolingian variant on 
an earlier Psalter model (containing word pictures and Old 


Psalter in Paris," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxvi, 
1963, 255ff. 


* Cf. Byzantine Art: A European Art, exh. cat., Athens, 1964, No. 286. 
7 J. H. A. Engelbregt, Het Utrechts Psalterium, Utrecht, 1965. 


* Cf. D. Tselos, "Defensive Addenda to the Problem of the Utrecht 
Psalter,” Art Bulletin, xuix, 1967, 334ff. 
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Testament narratives) to which were added elements from a 6th- 
to 7th-century Gospel book. (This conclusion renders 
Dufrenne’s uncomfortable dismemberment of the pictures even 
less justifiable than would the view that the manuscript was a 
compilation from diverse sources.) 

The attempt in part three to read the style of the model 
through the Carolingian translation is more problematic. And 
Dufrenne’s arguments that the stylistic structure and three- 
dimensional qualities of the 9th-century drawings were derived 
from a prototype that resembled the Vatican Virgil (Cod. lat. 
3225) are inconclusive. 

Dufrenne’s basic theory is reasonable, particularly as the 
amalgamation of disparate sources was a common, indeed, a 
characteristic practice of Carolingian artists. Nonetheless, two 
implications of the tightly argued conclusions require further 
consideration. Given that no example survives from the period, 
should one postulate the existence of a 4th- to 5th-century literal 
Psalter? And if one accepts the hypothesis that the core of il- 
lustrations in the Utrecht manuscript depends on an Early Chris- 
tian Psalter, must one conclude that virtually all of the classical 
components of the 9th-century pictures were present in the 
model? Could not some of these elements have been added by the 
Carolingian illustrators from other late antique sources? 

Dufrenne/s book must have been in press when Anthony 
Cutler’s article, “The Byzantine Psalter: Before and After 
Iconoclasm,? was published. Cutler rightly assigns an impor- 
tant place in the discussion of Early Christian Psalter illustration 
to the previously neglected 6th-century Psalter in Verona 
(Biblioteca Capitolare, Cod. 1),!° the earliest surviving literal 
Psalter. Written in facing Greek and Latin texts, the Verona 
Psalter is decorated with crude, marginal illustrations which, 
though later than the manuscript proper, do not postdate the 8th 
century. Dufrenne cites the Verona Psalter but does not 
recognize sufficiently its importance for her hypothesis. about 
the model of the Utrecht illustrations. It must be noted, however, 
that the Verona manuscript includes at least one New Testament 
image (fol. 130r), connected perhaps to Augustine's Enarrationes 
in Psalmos; and this raises doubts that the Psalter archetype was 
as free of Christian features as Dufrenne indicates. A hitherto 
unnoticed agreement between the Utrecht Psalter and a Psalm il- 
lustration incorporated into the 9th-century 5acra Parallela in 
Paris (Bibliothèque Nationale, Cod. gr. 923)!! gives further sup- 
port to the theory that the Utrecht Psalter was modeled on a late 
antique literal Psalter. As Kurt Weitzmann has recently 
demonstrated, the artist of the Paris Sacra Parallela generally 
restricted his illustrations of Psalms to portraits of David; in one 
instance, however, he included a literal illustration. To represent 
Psalm 106:23, "others there are who go to sea in ships ...," the 
Byzantine illuminator depicted two sailboats, each carrying two 
men (fol. 207r) The rendering of this Psalm in the Utrecht 


? Iconoclasm, ed. A. Bryer and J. Herrin, Birmingham, 1977, 93ff. 


19 A. Goldschmidt, “Die ältesten Psalterillustrationen," Repertorium für 
Kunstwissenschaft, xxi, 1900, 265ff., and E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini 
Antiquiores, Oxford, 1947, 1v, No. 472. 

u K. Weitzmann, The Miniatures of the Sacra Parallela, Princeton, 1979, 
107. 

12 Cf. Harris (as in note 6), 262, and B. Bischoff et al, Der Stuttgarter 
Bilderpsalter, Stuttgart, 1968. 


3 Early English Manuscripts (as in note 5), 15. 


Psalter (fol. 62v) also features men (three) in two boats; and 
whereas the Carolingian boats lack sails, the expressive gestures 
of on: of the men in the foremost boat and the pose of the man 
holding the rudder in the second offer striking parallels :o those 
in the Paris manuscript. Weitzmann has argued that the Sacra 
Parallela was compiled from pre-Iconoclastic sources; one of 
those sources would seem to have been a literal Psalter akin to the 
one that was used for the Utrecht manuscript. Other reflections 
of the Psalter model have also been identified in the Stuttgart 
Psalter, a contemporary of the Utrecht Psalter that was depen- 
dent on some of the same sources." 

What was the format of the literal Psalter model? Although 
manuscripts with marginal illustrations survive from the 4th 
century (Alexandrian World Chronicle, Moscow, Historical 
Museam) and marginal pictures were favored by post- 
Iconoelastic artists in the East, the layouts of the Carclingian 
Psalte-s and the absence in them of lemmata and similar in- 
dicators suggest that the model may have been a^' papyrus style" 
codex in which the pictures were placed within the columns of 
text close to the verse they illustrate. This is the format of the 
Anglo-Saxon Psalter in Paris, a later manuscript that is re.ated to 
the Utrecht Psalter in a way not yet certainly determined. Francis 
Wormald concluded that the artist of the Paris manuscript had 
excerpted motifs from the Utrecht Psalter; 1? but it is likelier that 
the English illuminator copied the model of the Carolingian 
manuscript, retaining from the prototype not only certain motifs 
but also the format. 

If Coufrenne’s principal hypothesis about the Psalter model is, 
in general, acceptable, it goes too far in ascribing to the prototype 
all the features that are demonstrably classical in origin. Cer- 
tainly the artists of the Carolingian Psalter, not the creator of the 
core model, added the narrative scenes from a tripartite Psalter 
that later served also as the source for the Reims illustrators of 
the Psalters of Troyes (Cathedral Treasury, Ms 1) and Oxford 
(Bodleian, Douce, Ms 59).4 And surely they interpolated motifs 
from ether illuminated books, most notably from the varied 
collection of late antique scientific treatises known to have been 
available in 9th-century Reims.!5 From these, the illustrators of 
the Utrecht Psalter copied many of the constellation pictures, 
animals, calendar scenes, and pictures based or the Marvels of 
the East or similar texts.1? The circle of the Zodiac that frames the 
Heavealy Jerusalem (fol. 36r), for example, shares with the 
Zodiac in the Leiden Aratus (Universitatsbibliothek, Cod. Voss. 
lat. Q 79) so many details that it must have been copied from the 
same source. Similarly, the illustration of Psalm 148:10. "wild 
beasts and cattle, creeping things and winged birds," was com- 
posed of lions, bears, oxen, and deer taken fram the opening 
page of the Bern Physiologus (Burgerbibliothek, Cod. 318) or its 
4th-ceatury model, and of birds, antelopes, and serpents from 
other pages of the same bestiary.!* In attributing these and other 


4 CE. S. Dufrenne, "Deux Psautiers carolingiens à Oxford et à Troyes,” 
Synthrenon, Bibliothèque des cahiers archéologiques, 11, 1968, 167ff. 


H. Kessler, “Ancient Science and Carolingian Art," Aufstieg und 
Niedergang der Römischen Welt (in press). 

16 F. Wormald, The Utrecht Psalter, Utrecht, 1953, and Kessler (as in note 
15). 

17? H. Stern, Le Calendrier de 354, Paris, 1953, 31. 


15 Kessler (as in note 15). 


features to the early Psalter model, Dufrenne not only 
depreciates the inventiveness of the Carolingian illuminators, 
but she also fails.to recognize a special aspect of the 9th-century 
renaiesance, The illustrators of the Utrecht Psalter based their 
work on an ea;lv literal Psalter to which they added new 
Chris:ologica: images; but they also imitated the procedures of 
their basic pretotype, creating new literal depictions from ancient 
sources. The end produet is e pasticcio all'antica that may barely 
have resembl=d che core model. 

Dufrerne makes clear in these two books that late antiquity 
must have bequeathed to the Middle Ages various types of il- 
luminatec Pealters that provided both the materials and the 
systems of illustration for later manuscripts. Unlike the cycles of 
miniatures devised during the early period for other texts, which 
were often cepied quite exactly, these Early Christian Psalters 
were seidom simply replicated. Instead, they provided patterns 
and a vocabulare of images that were freely adapted, merged, 
and augmented to serve the individual purposes of later artists. 

HERBERT L. KESSLER 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
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This very mnpressive volume, which contains over 650 
photographs of Byzantine churches of Constantinople, is bound 
to become a valuable addition to every art-historical library and a 
reference too: of prime importance. It surveys some 40 monu- 
ments — more than twice as many as those which were examined 
by Van Milliagea in his monograph (still the most comprehen- 
sive work of the kind) on the monuments of religious architec- 
ture cf the Fyzaniine capital — but documents less than one 
tenth of the Lorstantinopolitan churches and monasteries that 
Janin feund mentioned in historical sources. Mathews has 
arranged the :hurches in a scmewhat curious alphabetical order, 
comb:ning three different systems: some of them are listed under 
their original Byzantine names; others, whose identification is 
either unknewr or uncertain, appear under their present, 
Turkish mames; finally, the names which the author gives to 
other uniden-ifiel churches are derived from the nearest well- 
known building or urban point. 

The documentation isprefaced with a few words of general in- 
troduction — in some respects rather detailed, in others too brief 
— parts of which are quite useful for the information they 
provide regaxlirg the ways the photographs were taken and 
selected. The introduction is meant primarily to facilitate the use 
of the book, « explain its scope and purpose, and to justify the 
authors ériteria ir selecting the photographs, three quarters of 
whick were tekee by Mathews himself, and the rest chosen from 
several thousand kept in various public and private collections. 
The task must hove been staggering, and Mathews is to be con- 
gratulatec for having seen the colossal enterprise to its comple- 
tion in this hancsemely produced volume. 

The chronelogical limits of the survey — from the foundation 
of Constantinople in 330 a.D. until its fall in 1453 — seem much 
more natural than its topographic borders. The author uses the 
name of the modern city of Istanbul in the title of the book, but 
he excludes from: his survey not only considerable portions of its 
urban territory but.also the suburbs that were in Byzantine times 
consicered parte af the .mperial metropolis. Preferring, for 
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reasons that are not entirely convincing, to concentrate on the in- 
ner city of Constantinople, Mathews makes one exception, 
however, and goes several miles outside the city gates to the sub- 
urb of Bakirkóy (ancient Hebdomon) to include the ruins of a 
church from there. The reason for this exception is the author's 
contention that the shrine at Hebdomon was of the palace church 
type (a class whose distinction in Byzantine ecclesiastical 
architecture still remains to be demonstrated) and that it played 
an important role in imperial coronation ceremonial. The 
historical sources, however, do not seem to justify this view. The 
first church was built in Hebdomon in ca. 391 as a martyrium in 
which the "sacred head" of John the Baptist was kept. The 
shrine was, apparently, replaced by another one in the middle of 
the éth century, and it is supposedly this Justinianic foundation, 
whose remains were discovered in the 1920's, which Mathews 
included in his survey. This second church in Hebdomon (the 
form of the earlier one remains completely unknown) seems to 
have belonged to the type of octagonal martyria of the 6th cen- 
tury (like S. Vitale in Ravenna or SS. Sergius and Bacchus in 
Constantinople) in which provisions were made for the 
eucharistic liturgy while, at the same time, they continued to 
serve as shrines for sacred relics. The fusion of altar and relics, 
documented in Hebdomon by a small underground crypt dis- 
covered in the precinct of the presbytery bay, is an important 
piece of evidence concerning the liturgical evolution of the 
Byzantine church building, but the martyrium of 5t. John at 
Hebdomon has very little to do with the coronation of Byzantine 
emperors. Only on two occasions did it play a role in the imperial 
inauguration, and as one of them took place in 457 a.p., it has 
nothing to do with the church of the eth century, which 
Mathews includes in his survey. Procopius certainly does not 
mention any special position that the newly built shrine of the 
Precursor occupied in his own time; what is more, he does not 
even bother to describe it directly and says only that the church 
closely resembled another of Justinian's foundations, 5t. Michael 
at Anaplous. The only coronation ceremony that was 
presumably performed in the second church at Hebdomon took 
place in November of 602 when the usurper Phocas, the young 
officer made emperor by the mutinous army, was crowned there. 
The unusual circumstances explain why the rite of coronation 
was performed here, outside the city gates: the Patriarch wanted 
first to receive from the semibarbarian Phocas an assurance of 
the latter's allegiance to the authority and teaching of the 
Church, and only then to let the new Emperor enter the city. 
There are, therefore, no reasons for considering the church of the 
Precursor in Hebdomon as anything but a late type of the mar- 
tyrium which, because of its position outside the city walls, 
should probably not have been included in a survey of Constan- 
tinopolitan churches. 

There is, on the other hand, at least one other building that 
certainly should have been included, the church of Christ at the 
Chalke Gate, known in the last period of its existence as Ars- 
lanhane. The history and architecture of this 10th-century two- 
storied church have been studied by Janin, Mango, Eyice, and 
others. The appearance of its ruins before the final destruction in 
the early 19th century is recorded several times, best in an 
etching published by Indjidjian. This is at least of the same 
documentary value as several, considerably later lithographs by 
Paspates of other Constantinopolitan churches which Mathews 
does not hesitate to reproduce. Although he apparently decided 
to include in his survey only the buildings “of which 
photographic documentation can be compiled," he should have 
made an exception with the church of Chalke, which is out- 
standing in its importance, the more so because it would not be 
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the only such exception: no photographs were apparently 
available of the little church (now destroyed) known as Seyh 
Murad Mescidi, yet Mathews includes it in his survey and il- 
lustrates what was still preserved of it in the last century by a 
lithograph and a drawing (the latter, incidentally, was made not 
in 1890, as Mathews says, but in 1871 as indicated at the bottom 
right corner by M. Walker herself). 

In the general introduction Mathews explains that, in his view, 
the task of architectural photography is "not the recording of 
masonry, meter by meter, but of architecture, which is 
something more.” His book, however, shows that the camera is 
rather an imperfect instrument to accomplish such an ambitious 
task. Trying to survey the buildings through the lens of his 
35mm camera (the exclusive use of which Mathews defends 
rather emphatically) as an architectural historian and not as an 
archaeologist, he attempted to record "the volume, the mass, 
[and] the proportions of the building" under the conditions of 
natural lighting "which, it is believed, is as much part of the 
architecture as walls or vaults.” This is, of course, a highly 
desirable goal but, at the same time, virtually impossible to 
achieve. All we can hope to do is to record not the architecture of 
Byzantine churches, but what has survived of them, and that, of 
course, under the conditions of their present state. Subsequent 
remodelings — some of them quite recent — and modern restora- 
tions, which are often rather crude and clumsy, have in many 
cases severely altered the interiors of many churches, just as 
reconstituted wall surfaces, buttressings, and attached porches 
and annexes have changed their external appearance. The 
"natural lighting" in which Mathews took his photographs is 
highly varied, and rarely similar to that in which the Byzantines 
saw their churches. Many windows have been walled up or par- 
tially blocked (some new ones have been opened), and today's 
surrounding buildings must have cut down the amount of light 
reaching the facades of old churches. The reverse may also have 
happened: having converted into large windows the triple ar- 
cades that in Kalenderhane Camii once connected the central part 
of the church with the lateral aisles (since disappeared), the 
modern restoration has considerably increased the amount of 
light under which one can see — and photograph — the interior 
of this church. 

In order to acquaint the reader with each monument, Mathews 
prefaces the pictorial documentation for each of the churches by 
à short introduction in which he sums up what can be said — if 
anything — about the identification of the building with a Byzan- 
tine church or monastery known from historical sources; he 
gives a brief account of its present condition; he reviews briefly 
scholarly attempts to reconstruct its history, pointing out major 
alterations in the fabric of the building; and he suggests the place 
it occupies in the history of Byzantine architecture. Each entry is 
concluded with a bibliography, listing "only studies that have 
made a real contribution to the progress of study," and a floor 
plan of the building. With a very few exceptions, these introduc- 
tions do not pretend to be the result of new research by the 
author, but even as such they do not compare with the excellent 
commentary on the Byzantine churches in [stanbul by W. 
Müller-Wiener (Bildlexikon zur Topographie Istanbuls, 
Tübingen, 1977) which appeared almost at the same time as 
Mathews's photographic survey. In some of the introductory 
remarks to individual buildings Mathews goes beyond practical 
information by adding popular comments that seem out of place 
in a book intended as a reference work for specialists ("Every 
pilgrim hoped to be able to tell of visiting it," writes Mathews of 
Hagia Sophia, "and every Byzantine prince [sic!] hoped to build 
his own replica of it ...; or, "... the Abbot Suger of St. Denis 


was most delighted when he found travelers who would assure 
him that his new church was a match for Hagia Sophia.” 

The ground plans accompanying the introduction for each 
monument also leave something to be desired. The primary func- 
tion of these plans is, admittedly, to identify the place from 
which individual photographs were taken, but as graphic il- 
lustrations of the history of each church, a number of them are 
quite inadequate. These floor plans are not drawn on the same 
scale or with consistent graphic conventions to distinguish the 
original fabric from later additions. To be sure, Mathews 
some-imes reproduces archaeological plans that indicate various 
building phases, but without legends to identify or date them. 
There are also disparities between the plans and some informa- 
tion in the introductory texts, and there are instances in which 
the photographic documentation that is the rea! meat of the book 
does not record significant details of different phases of con- 
struction. In his account of St. Irene, for example, Mathews ap- 
pears to have accepted Grossmann's and Strubes’s conclusions 
that both atrium and narthex belong to the first building phase, 
yet the plan reproduced separates both from the main body of 
the building. In the summary of the building history of :he Pan- 
tepoptes, Mathews tells us that its outer narthex "appears to be 
an addition of the Palaeologan period," but the plan, taken from 
Ebersolt, does not distinguish between the two. Ebersolt's out- 
dated plan of the Pantokrator complex does not follow the dis- 
cussion of Megaw's recent archaeological results, as summarized 
by Mathews in the introduction to this church. The same holds 
true of the Lips monastery, for which Mathews reprocuces an 
inaccurate old plan that disagrees with the results of Megaw's ex- 
cavatons. In the introductory text for the Vefa Kilise Camii, 
again, Mathews appears to accept Hallensleben’s sugges-ion that 
the chamber on the south side of the minaret (the latter, of 
course, a Turkish addition) belongs to the same period as the exo- 
narthex, whereas for the two-story annex, added on the north 
flank of the church, he says that it is “later than the outer 
narthex.” Ebersolt’s plan, however, shows both annexes as con- 
temporary with the main part of the church building. 

Mathews limits his survey to the architecture and architectural 
sculpture and excludes the painted decoration. which, he is 
possioly right in saying, has in most cases been adequately 
published elsewhere. He makes some exceptions, though (e.g., 
figs. 10-38: the ornamental mosaic in the soffit of one of the win- 
dows in the Pantokrator Monastery), but no: in cases like the 
mosaic panel of the Presentation in Kalenderhane Camii, or the 
frescoes from the chapel of St. Francis there which are mentioned 
in the introductory description of the monument because of their 
importance for the building history of the church. There are no 
photographs of the fragments of the stained-glass windows 
recently discovered in the Chora and Pantokrator Monastery, or 
of the finds of glazed ceramic tiles unearthed a: Fenari Isa Camii, 
at the Monastery of Studius, and at other sites in Istanbul, all of 
which certainly belong to the architectural decoration in the same 
sense as does the carved ornament. 

The selection of architectural sculpture is quite adequate in 
many cases, but in others seems to be slight. This is particularly 
true of the later churches which, in general, have received less at- 
tention. From the Monastery of Lips, for example, a veritable 
treasure of Middle Byzantine architectural sculpture, only a few 
pieces are represented, certainly not enough to illustrate either 
the exceptionally high quality of the carved ornament there, or 
the fact that in its first church the architectural sculptural 
decoration "was planned with proper regard to the position it oc- 
cupies in the building" (Mango-Hawkins). From the southern 
church of the same complex, Mathews reproduces cnly one 


photograph «f architectural carved ornament (and not the best 
quality photegrap at tha:), leaving the reader unaware of the 
notable attempt ef the sculptor wno worked here in the late 13th 
century to acjus: tc the style of hes predecessor who in the early 
10th cemtury-made the carved ornament for the northern church 
(the phetogr ph reproduced by Mango-Hawkins in Dumbarton 
Oaks Papere xwir 1963, fig. 39 tells the story quite clearly). 
Another plaæ where Mathews's selection of architectural sculp- 
ture is bouns to disappoint is the church of St. Polyeuktos, the 
discovery of which is ene cf the most important events in the 
field cf Byzantine architectural decoration. Mathews's choice 
here does ne justice to the wealth of carved ornament of this 
extraordinar» monument; indeec, whereas many characteristic 
pieces are anrepresentec in Mathews’s survey, others are 
illustrated twice 

t is also -egrzettable that when photographing carved orna- 
ments, whetner at situ or not, Mathews never used an indicator 
of scale, a s rious deficiency in a scholarly publication. 

Certainly the easiest way to bring out the limitations of a 
publica: ion mat ie i woul - call a “dossier archéologique" 
is to dist the = 
ted. aoc. | a SES Mens S di Churches will in- 
dubizably come up with a persoral list of such desiderata, and it 
is fair to asse me that he himself would have included many more 
photographe had tae publisher found it feasible. That some 650 
photographs have been selected by Mathews from ten thousand 
taker. by himseF and add tional :housands contained in various 
archives, speaks clearly about the author's pains in deciding 
what te eliminate Yet ore cannot help offering a few sugges- 
tions. keeping ir mend that the tozal number included in the book 
shoud not be exceeded. As far ae old photographs and drawings 
are concerned, ene could never have enough of them, not only 
for their in rin-ie charm. but also because of their first-rate 
documentar- value. Some omissions in particular stand out. 
Thus, Mathews cid net include any of the early 18th-century 
drawings by the Swedish engineering officer Loos, so important 
for the stud» of tas structure of Hagia Sophia. More of Texier's 
drawings weulc bave been usefal, too (published and analyzed 
by C. Mango ir à Run n the Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archüclogis-i he Mo LXXX, 1965, 323-30, which seems to 
have been un 
those made ay iui in i first half of un last century. As 
for tae old shosographs, Mathews is surely in a better position 
than amyon- else to assess their documentary value, but as he 
was unable o incide more of them, he might at least have listed 
those cf posenta! interest withcut significantly overburdening 
the book. 

The survey would not have lost much of its interest for a 
histcrian cf 3vzantine arch tecture if some repetitious 
photograph. had teen orritted (£.8., 9-5 and 9-6, 11-2 and 11-3, 
16-1 and 1e-3, 35-2 and 35-295, just as it would have gained 
considerably in its usefulness if Mathews did not think that the 
recording o masonry should not be the task of architectural 
photographs. Although he is right in believing that no 
photograph ‘cen substitute for first-hand inspections of the 
building, n tke stud» of cetails, including masonry, a 
photograph coraes as close as possible to an examination of the 
original. Anwore who has ever tried to disentangle the history of 
a building taat remained in use ‘or centuries and was subject to 
varicus repairs amd alterations knows well enough that the 
masenry te hnigae, ever. in Byzantine architecture, which is 
proverbially conservative in such matters, often remains the only 
safe critericn for establishing both a relative and an absolute 
chronology af the structure. Mathews is, of course, quite aware 
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of this. In about a half of the churches he surveys, he 
acknowledges the importance of the evidence offered by the 
masonry. He discusses, for example, the "recessed brickwork” 
typical of the Comnenian period and the "bonded brickwork and 
stonework” characteristic of the Palaeologan era; he describes 
some masonry as Early Byzantine in character, and elaborates the 
features of other examples (e.g., the “brickwork patterns ... 
meanders, interlace and basketweaves, beads, rosettes, lozenges, 
hearts, and sunbursts" which are said to be typical of 
Palaeologan architecture in Constantinople). Yet Mathews rarely 
shows what these masonries look like in detailed photographs, 
and the few examples that are reproduced are seriously limited in 
value by an absence of indications of scale (the only exception: 
12-7). As Byzantine architectural historians are very much aware 
of a need for a comprehensive corpus of securely dated examples 
of various construction methods, starting with masonry as seen 
on the wall surface, they will regret Mathews's lack of greater in- 
terest in this area. In an architecture that rarely shows plastered 
facades, the choice of building materials — dependent in the first 
place, of course, on local conditions and traditions — and the 
manner in which these materials have been handled, constitute 
an integral element of that architecture's stylistic language. 

It is only on this "brick-and-mortar basis" — to restore the 
literal meaning to Mathews's metaphor — that an architectural 
historian could attempt to interpret a building as a whole and 
place it within its "broader cultural setting." He would first have 
to identify the formal elements of which the monument is com- 
posed, and it is here, in what could be called the vocabulary of 
architectural forms, that Mathews's survey — voluminous as it is 
— appears to be most incomplete. This is surprising because it is 
precisely in the recording of architectural details — the articula- 
tion of the wall surface, the forms of arches, windows, etc. — that 
à camera serves as a reasonably adequate recording instrument. 
In post-Iconoclastic Constantinopolitan architecture, a 
systematic and properly documented survey of architectural 
forms seems to be especially urgent; the last attempts, by Van 
Millingen and Millet, date to the beginning of this century when 
books were sparsely illustrated with photographs often so small 
as to be almost illegible. These remarks should not be understood 
to suggest that Mathews is unaware of the significance of 
architectural forms, only that he has not accorded them suf- 
ficient space in his survey. He often refers to the characteristic 
details of individual buildings, but readers will look in vain for 
their reproductions, even when, for example, the diminutive 
blind niches or the three small windows "standing almost on the 
voussoirs" of the three larger windows of the main apse of Atik 
Mustafa Pasa Camii are said to represent the critical elements for 
dating, which Mathews argues makes this church “a key monu- 
ment in the development of the cross-domed church ... a tran- 
sitional form between the Early and Middle Byzantine periods.” 
In a densely built city whose population is today easily ten times 
that of the Byzantine imperial capital, it is extemely difficult, if 
not sometimes impossible, to photograph the most characteristic 
details of medieval buildings, yet more than is offered here 
should be obtainable. Without making the book any bulkier or 
more expensive, the space for such material could have been 
found by cutting down on repetitious photographs, on those that 
record post-Byzantine additions, on things that are available in 
other easily accessible publications, and, finally, by eliminating 
those whose quality is simply below acceptable standards. 

None of these remarks, which are here offered as a token of 
appreciation of Mathews's effort, can seriously diminish the 
value of his well-timed book. With the classical survey of Con- 
stantinopolitan churches by Janin, based primarily on historical 
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sources, and the superb topographic lexicon of Istanbul by 

Müller-Wiener, Mathews's new book represents a valuable 

reference work on ecclesiastical architecture in the Byzantine 
capital. 

G. STRICEVIC 

University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati, OH 45206 


MADELINE HARRISON CAVINESS, The Early Stained Glass of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, circa 1174-1220, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1977. Pp. xix -- 190; 4 color pls., 218 
black-and-white pls. 


This detailed and complex work places the early glass of Canter- 
bury in its medieval context, with considerations of patronage, 
program, artistic production, and stylistic development. The 
author's forthcoming volume in the Corpus Vitrearum series will 
provide the companion survey detailing the extant windows in a 
panel-by-panel analysis. Taken in conjunction, these two works 
constitute one of the more significant recent studies in medieval 
art.! In contrast to many studies that have presented glazing en- 
sembles in brief monograph form, or to larger period surveys 
that have consisted essentially of a series of catalogue entries, 
Caviness's Princeton volume is a mine of information. In her 
assessment of the artistic context of "the first church" of 
England during the crucial years from 1174 to 1220, the author 
raises broad questions that deserve the attention of an audience 
far wider than that generally attracted to studies of medieval 
glass. 

The book can be divided roughly into three parts. Caviness 
begins with her methods of study: a review of the large body of 
Canterbury literature often dating from the medieval period, an 
analysis of the authenticity of the windows, their historical 
background, and the role played by ornament and style in the 
assessment of date of workshop. Stylistic considerations form 
the second portion of the study, in which she discusses the 
Romanesque and "Transitional" painters who produced the 
typological windows of the transepts and choir aisles, the 
massive figures of the clerestory, and the Gothic painters of the 
Miracle windows of the Trinity Chapel. The final chapters deal 
with the iconography and its relationship to Canterbury's own 
traditions and to the general concepts of the period. Each topic is 
treated with painstaking thoroughness. Only a few of the more 
important points can be discussed here. 

First, and to many readers foremost, is Caviness’s chapter on 
the problems of restoration and the determination of authenticity 
of medieval glass. This is the most complete analysis of these 
questions to date, and its reading should be considered essential 
for the non-specialist and for the museum curator. The deter- 
mination of age and authenticity, although difficult, is not a 
mysterious process and Caviness's lucid analysis should enable 
many art historians to achieve some confidence ín this area. The 
discussion of the historical context of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, should be of interest for all historians of English subjects. 
Like the other "cathedral-monasteries" unique to England, Can- 
terbury experienced conflict between its monks and its presiding 
bishop, exacerbated by the great value of Becket’s relics. The 
cathedral's history was further complicated by King John's rejec- 
tion of Stephen Langton as archbishop in 1207, an event that led 
to the exile of most of the monks to France and the imposition of 
the interdict on England. The importance of these events to Can- 
terbury's program and glazing campaigns is treated throughout 
the text, although some of the more traditional historically based 


arguments are ultimately rejected. Caviness's thoroughness is 
demonstrated throughout this publication, and her conclusion 
that it is style, ultimately, that must be used to assign dates should 
be received with respect. Rejecting as too arbitrary the long- 
cherished argument that the glass of the Trinity Chapel must 
postdate the 1220 translation of Thomas Becke:'s relics because 
of the prominent representation of the famous golden shrine 
(destroyed in 1538) in two windows, Caviness suggests that the 
representations could just as well have been inspired by plans 
made ‘or the shrine by Elias of Dereham before the exile of 1207. 

This and other bold decisions constitute part ef a reassessment 
of the ultimate sources of the iconography of different windows 
and a »roader understanding of the roles played Dy patron, artist, 
theologian, and local tradition in the determination of content. 
What emerges from the analysis is a remarkably comprehensive 
understanding of the process of artistic production. Medieval 
workshops probably had access to many more sources than is 
commonly supposed: contemporaneous works in many media 
(Caviress includes Sicilian mosaics and English monumental 
paintings), copy books of other workshops, designs (like the 
Becket shrine) not yet executed, texts like the Glossa Ordinaria 
and other biblical commentaries, and a wide variety of illustrated 
manuscripts, including an 11th-century version of Aelfric’s 
Pentateuch that Caviness suggests served as a iconographic 
guide. These sources furnished iconographic schemas, specific 
motifs. and stylistic ideas, all of which were variously combined 
as a result of the cooperative interaction of a patron who fur- 
nished the program and an artist who contributed experience in 
iconography as well as style. 

Although she distinguishes specific personalities and teams, 
Caviness treats the early glass of Canterbury as the product of a 
single, long-lived atelier consisting of various artists who shared 
patterns and model books. She brings together relevant com- 
parative material, briefly reviewing major English and French 
glazing ensembles of the period: York Minster, the cathedrals of 
Troyes, 5oissons, Sens, and Chartres, the abbey churches of St.- 
Remi cf Reims and St.-Pierre of Orbais, and the «ollegiate church 
of 5t.-Quentin. Consistent with her earlier publications, she 
elaborates a method for interpreting stylistic disparities as in- 
fluenced by differing modes of representation. She associates 
these »iblical and hagiographical modes with related stylistic 
trends operative around 1200, that is, a continuation of 
Romanesque sensibilities or a movement to the new Gothic 
aesthetic. For example, the hagiographical mode adopted by the 
artists who depicted the recent Becket miracles fostered a more 
progressive stylistic expression. Caviness also elaborates a 
method for determining similarities among the large-scale 
clerestary windows and the small-scale narratiwes of the aisles. 
Thus e single painter or workshop can be seen adapting a style to 
the demands of placement and format. Using such concepts, it 
becomes possible to comprehend the full range of styles prac- 
ticed by a single workshop which produced works of different 
expressive genres. 

These ideas are crucial to an understanding of the relationship 
of the Canterbury windows to those in the cathedrals of Chartres 
and Sens. Caviness contends that a single atelier moved from 
Canterbury to Sens, and then back again to the Gothic windows 
of Carterbury. Scholars have long noted the similarities in pat- 








! Scala EPA has produced a set of 36 color slides cf the Canterbury 
Cathedzal windows taken by Professor Caviness; they are useful supple- 
ments to the material treated in this volume. 


tern, ornament, and figera. compositions between the glass at 
Canterbury and Sens, but had left unresolved the precise in- 
terrela ionships. For Cawiness, the four great Sens windows of 
the Predigal Son, Thomas Becket, Saint Eustache, and the Good 
Samar tan emerge as products of the same atelier working 
variously within the bibäcel and hagiographical modes. To this 
group Caviness adds the Joseph window of Chartres, and she 
relates thisscorpus of wo:ks to the style of a school that extended 
across northern France form Canterbury to Lausanne in the late 
12th and early 13:hwente ries. This is a courageous assertion that 
future schelars willbe oEligated to confirm or modify in the light 
of our growing understanding of the movement of artists from 
site to site during tais period. 

Toc frequently, medievai artists are discussed in isolation and 
questions of development and change in personal styles remain 
unexplored. The *'an&rbury ensemble provides consistent 
eviderce that indivzlua artists developed stylistically and that 
they responded to the styles of their collaborators. Thus, in cer- 
tain imstances two ertis:s worked on the same window, and in 
others a fizure desizned by one painter was actually executed by 
a colleague, a workshopesystem paralleled by that of illuminated 
manuscripts such as the Winchester Bible. Such cooperative in- 
teracton was not sonfaned to English monuments? Caviness 
suggests as a corellary that the distinctive styles of the nave win- 
dows at Chartres might »epresent the first wave of a glazing cam- 
paign carged out b artste recently called in from regional cen- 
ters; he stylistic homogeneity of the later windows might then 
be the result of the development of a stylistic amalgam. 

In “he absence of a significant sculptural program, the glazing 
const tutes the focus of Canterbury's iconographic plan. Accord- 
ingly, Caviness gives "he iconography appropriate emphasis. 
Although less thar ha= the early glass is extant, the original 
program «an be reconsructed with remarkable precision. The 
windews were divided into three cycles, biblical, genealogical, 
and hagiographic. Caviness demonstrates that the program must 
have »een«decided ky the monks about 1180 and that subsequent 

















pattezn of evidence parallels the one presented by Lafond for the 
early 14th-century program of the abbey church of St.-Ouen of 
Rouen? and by Lilih for the late 13th-century program of St.- 
Pere 5f Chartres.* Unlike the great secular cathedrals, such as 
Char-res, where donors apparently chose the subjects of the win- 
dows these monastic programs show a tight organization and a 
highly erudite cormeptisn. The specific interests of the Canter- 
bury marks are clear, a» are the local tendencies at St.-Ouen and 
St.-Pere. In contrast zo the emphasis on kingship in the 
genes logical series-ef cl restory figures, as found, for example, at 
St.- Remi of Reims, Carterbury gives special emphasis to priests, 
Patrierchs, and Fropkets in a clear effort to establish the 
supremacy of religious over secular authority. 











2 At ©t.-astien-du-Saalt (Yonne), in Burgundy, the collegiate church of 
St.-Pierre shows eviéence chat two separate workshops collaborated on a 
single window, ome desig:ing the armature, the other contributing the 
pictozal style. 

3 Jean Lafond, Les \ftraux de l'église Saint-Ouen de Rouen (Corpus 
Vitrearum Medii Aes, Fronce, tv), Paris, 1970, 16-18. 

4 Meredith: Lillich, Tae S:ainea Glass of Saint-Père de Chartres, Mid- 
dletown, Gonn., TOTE, 80-82, 190. 

dotiun’ as Reflected in a X'anterbury Psalter of ca. 1215," Art Bulletin, 
Lxi, E972, 38.58. 
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Of particular interest is Caviness's reconstruction of the 
twelve typological windows and the central window of the 
corona, a reconstruction based on the still extant glass, on 
medieval records, and on armature patterns. No student of 
medieval typology can afford to neglect these passages. In addi- 
tion, the several windows remaining from the series show a 
union of style and content that places them among the most 
outstanding works of the 12th century. 

The hagiographical series contains windows of the lives of 
Saints Dunstan and Alphage. These English saints are presented 
as heroic figures combating secular adversaries (the king or the 
invading Danes) and thus functioning as predecessors of Saint 
Thomas. Of greater importance are the Becket windows which 
show a close relationship to the prose accounts of miracles com- 
piled by two monks, Benedict and William, in 1172-74. Caviness 
discusses the choice of subjects at length and includes an appen- 
dix of textual sources for each of the extant panels. The windows 
convey a great sense of immediacy and vivacity in the narrative. 
Caviness associates these qualities with the historical evolution 
of a more rigorous process of canonization which emphasized 
meticulous description of saints’ lives. 

Caviness's volume is a densely constructed work, demanding 
of the reader but giving much in return. It argues eloquently for 
the importance of medieval glazing programs as part of a com- 
prehensive understanding of artistic processes and iconographic 
systems. The quality of the glass and the high standard of the 
research also call to mind, however, the danger that such ensem- 
bles may soon be lost to scholars and visitors alike. Pollution and 
overzealous restorations so seriously threaten the condition and 
authenticity of many monuments that future scholarship may 
face catastrophic deterioration of its sources. Fortunately for 
Canterbury, oblivion is now far less likely. 

VIRGINIA C. RAGUIN 
College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, MA 01610 


JOHN J. JAMES, The Contractors of Chartres, 1, Dooralong, 
Mandorla Publications, 1978. Pp. 292; 266 ills., many line 
drawings. 


Certain aspects of John James's approach to the architectural 
analysis of Chartres Cathedral have already been discussed in an 
earlier review, which followed the publication (in English and 
French versions) of his first five chapters.! It was seen that the 
author sought to identify the sequence of workshops involved in 
the construction of the cathedral, assigning to each a color code 
and a characteristic corbel profile signature, and claiming that 
elements of the "handwriting" of the master contractor of each 
group remained unchanged over a span of decades. The author 
denied the existence of an overall resident master mason (such as 
William of Sens at Centerbury, Jean d'Orbais at Reims, or 
Robert de Luzarches at Amiens) and argued instead for a 
sequence of teams of masons, numbering in the hundreds, work- 
ing for a single year at a time before moving elsewhere. 

The appearance of the complete first part of the two-volume 
monograph allows us to follow the author's application of the 
same method to a wider range of problems, as well as to under- ` 
stand more fully his overall vision of the constructional sequence. 
Three kinds of material are presented: the twelve chapters that 


! Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, xxxvi, 1979, 279-81. 
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form the body of the text; the very dense footnotes and 
“Geometries”; and a fascinating series of isometric drawings 
which show the hypothetical sequence of the demolition of the 
old fire-damaged building, and the rise of the new walls, piers, 
and vaults. James's isometric projections vie with the imaginative 
drawings of David Macauley as an interpretation of the step-by- 
step process of cathedral construction. 

The twelve chapters of the book are somewhat disorderly in 
their arrangement and excessively charged with material of an 
essentially subjective nature. The text is marred by a dismal 
litany of misspellings: pilier cantonée, Soisson, Soissonaise, 
rondpont, en delit, lintols, even Chartre’s. We began in the first 
part of the study with an analysis of the construction beneath the 
aisle roof (why not begin with the foundation?), going on to the 
problem of the chronology of the transept porches, and an 
analysis of the changing geometric forms of the transept stair- 
case turrets. The teams of masons are introduced in a somewhat 
random fashion: thus, in the first chapter we encounter Cobalt, 
Bronze, Scarlet, and Olive at work on the triforium some 13 
years after the beginning of the work in 1194. 

In a previous review, | regretted the absence in James s open- 
ing chapters of any commentary upon the overall vision em- 
bodied in the plan of Chartres Cathedral, and upon the work of 
the founding architect. This is now provided in chapters six to 
eight on the interior and exterior footings and the "first plan.” 
Some valuable observations are provided on the regularities and 
irregularities of the plan, the proportional systems apparent, and 
the extent to which the plan deviates from a "true" geometric 
grid. James insists (although with no "hard" archaeological 
evidence) that the first plan for the Chartres choir embodied a 
single ambulatory with deep radiating chapels. It is perfectly 
possible (indeed, probable) that the single ambulatory solution 
might have occured to the planners of Chartres Cathedral, and 
there is no doubt that James presents a very pretty " reconstruc- 
tion": "The whole arrangement in all its details has turned out so 
well that I feel it must be close to Scarlet's original" The 
demonstration that this single ambulatory plan was actually 
begun by the first team of contractors (Scarlet) is presented in a 
densely argued footnote (chap. eight, 37) where each item of 
evidence seems susceptible to several alternative interpretations. 
One is struck by the sharp contrast between the opaque 
“telegraphese” of the footnotes (bristling with references) and 
the free-flowing, even lyrical quality of the main text. Thus, in 
attempting to persuade the reader of the overall unity of vision 
embodied in the design of the choir, James writes (p. 134), “It 
was early one October morning that I first mounted the stone 
steps which lead up the steep hill on the eastern side of the 
cathedral. About halfway up a door opens onto the lower slopes 
of the garden of the Bishop's palace. At this hour of the morning 
the sun was just striking the roof and the slender flyers of the 
choir. As [climbed the stairs, | became aware of a sense of the la- 
tent mystery stored in those tenuous flying buttresses, that giant 
radial webbing now being highlit by the sun's rays. Thin, totally 
unadorned, they cast black shadows across the glass walls they 
sheltered.” Moreover, the “demonstrations” given in the text are 
generally a running commentary on how James has come to an 
awareness of a particular problem, how he has devoted 
meticulous attention to it and to the building, and, finally, how 
satisfied he is with his solution as the only possible explanation. 
For example, in chapter eleven, “Vaulting the Aisles,” James ap- 
plies himself to the problem of the identification of the masters 
of the capitals and bosses of the aisles. “It has perhaps been ap- 
propriate that it was to be through these leaves that | was to come 
to understand an utterly new level of the building and to drop, as 


it were, through the solidity of the stone into the arms of those 
who carved it.” [Suger’s anagogical method, in reverse!] “I have 
been over these capitals and bosses many times studying them 
from every imaginable point of view.... So I began to study the 
individual leaves more closely.... To get the best out of capitals 
vou need a good pair of binoculars.... | began to understand 
wha: Simson had called their [the capitals]. ‘lapidary’ 
language.... By careful observation | was slowly able to dis- 
tinguish many groups of men.... Soon I coulé distinguish over 
30 gengs of men.... On one set of cards | madea drawing of each 
leaf type.... The cards began to sort themselves out.... The day | 
saw the pattern, clearly and unmistakeably [sic], was September 
8 — the Virgin's birthday.... The unity is now so total trom the 
basement to the attic that I cannot doubt its essential 
rightness.... I have toyed with the idea of describing each one in 
detail with photographs and drawing, but i: became another 
book ... If you become interested you mus: go through the 
process 1 went through — feeling into them until you seem [sic] 
them as | did.” Has the reader really been led through six pages 
of commentary (pp. 223-28) only to be told that he must go back 
to Chartres and do it for himself? This is not a demonstration, 
but an attempt to win the reader over by means of rhetoric — 
specifically, a rhetoric based upon the Platonic feeling that there 
must exist a Single Great Explanation, to whichaonly the initiated 
can aspire. To accept all this is truly an act of faith. 

In che later chapters, James provides an analysis of the forms 
of the eastern stairs and the aisle vaults (including a useful dis- 
cussion of concepts of mass versus line in the development of the 
Gothic rib), concluding with an analysis of the triforium, a topic 
that he had introduced in the first chapter. Further aspects of the 
design and construction of the triforium are introduced, and the 
horizontal construction sequence and identification of the teams 
of mesons are reinforced. 

The reasoning behind the sequence of isometric projections is 
documented by careful references to the footnote material and to 
the “Geometries.” This provides the reader with the opportunity 
to see the results of each successive campaign, and then to refer 
to the decumentation in order to find a justification for each at- 
tributon. In this volume, which treats the construction of the 
Gothic cathedral from the beginning (1194) to the height of the 
triforium (1210), James defines 17 different campaigns (one a 
year) andertaken by six different groups. One group might have 
undertaken from two to five campaigns, but never remained for 
more than one year at a time. Although generations of art 
historans have puzzled over the isolation o! distinct "cam- 
paigns” in the great monuments of High Gothic architecture 
(suggesting that absolute conclusions are not always available), 
James expects the reader to accept a categorical distinction of the 
contribution of the successive teams. Little or no ambiguity is ad- 
mitted as the author frequently reiterates his own satisfaction 
with his overall scheme: “Gradually as the dossiers [on each 
team] become bigger I was able to be more and more certain, until 
now | believe that the majority of attributions are beyond doubt" 
(p. 744. 

Let us now take a closer look at one of these teams and the 
eviderce presented as a basis for its "artistic personality.” Scarlet 
provices a useful test, since this team undertook the founding 
campaign, and is said to have introduced the important changes 
of plan in the ambulatory and chapels. In Isometric A (1194) isa 
definition of Scarlet's founding campaign. James never tells us 
exactly when a particular team of masons might arrive or depart: 
did the period of a “campaign” correspond to the calendar or to 
the fiscal year? Since these teams of masons were moving on to 
work elsewhere, all major workshops in northern France would 


have te be coordicated to allow for the rhythmic evacuation and 
refil ing of the workshop. How did an appropriate team of 
masons sucderly bec«me available in the middle of the year 
(summer, 1°04 One i s:ruck by the enormous volume of work 
assigned to this found:ng team of masons: the clearing away of 
much of the fire-@amaged nave; the construction of the founda- 
tions for th- excersor rave walls; parts of the transept arms, and 
much of the cast end; he completion of the five great buttresses 
on each sid- of the nave and the lowest parts of the rising wall; 
and commencezaeat of work on the great buttresses which form 
the vase-of the hemicecle. 

S-aggerec by t^e achievement of the Scarlet team, the reader 
will turn to the documentazion for an explanation as to why we 
are wecuirec to »ebeve chet all this was the work of a unified group 
in 1.94, He: ave me icentifying features for Scarlet's work (chap. 
eight, 84: (2) ar ænbisucus corbel in a doorway pierced through 
one of the walls of an enidentified crypt chapel; (2) the ‘’gargan- 
tuar” quali yo te nave buttresses, "closest in spirit to Scarlet's 
in the nave ‘lyers; and in his design for the west rose"; (3) a large 
"hosgraph ‘; () s esien by "harmonic division”; (5) intersecting 
squeres an». darsonds in the nave footings; (6) elements of 
"geraairia (7 me use of a Roman foot and the ped [sic] 
marais 

Tae serastr a" implies a cryptographic translation of certain 
key dimensions imo wares, James's use of the word "holograph"' 
is herder to xp ara. The dictionary definition is "written entirely 
in one's own sard.” James uses the word to refer to a chart 
(chap. six, =} d sx ned to illustrate the frequency of use of stone 
courses of deffes heghts. Naturally, the use of this kind of 
evidence teads to procuce a circular argument. In order to take 
the samplieg ef stone courses to document the "holograph" 
(sigmature?. of a particular team, we must know exactly where 

RoE and tie next one started. The method cannot, in 
itsel“, give us ha informetion. The term "a large holograph’’ 
migat be mere . pzropziately rendered as “a tendency to use large 
courses.” C ver &mess thesis concerning the change of plan in 
the ast enc, it is vitaly important for him to demonstrate the 
role cf Scaslet. mw -oursling the lowest courses of the two great 
butt-esses which #orn the base of the hemicycle system. James 
addresses he msel! to tae problem in chapter six, 18, and all we 
are given is the si tement, "Scarlet's work in the first campaign 
is just visibse aocee the grcund on the eastern corner, and from 
this 1 shall show taat His zeometry is all of a piece from the apse 
chapels througr che sanciuary to the nave.” This form of 
"dersonstra ior ' «ontzas:s unfavorably with the carefully con- 
structed att iburieas made to various groups at work under the 
triforium roof (ap. one), where stylistic evidence (corbel 
signatures, he quality of the chiseling of the stone surfaces) is 
brought to sea ca the problem. James believes that little or no 
contnuity -xised be&weer each of his workshops, and that 
whee a «oaeren! ove all geometric system is found, common 
authorship mu.t exist It is perfectly possible, however, that 
despite tae sumereus changes of intention seen at Chartres, cer- 
tain key pl.ns might aave been preserved for the guidance of 
later master... Itis also 20ss:ble that the same master or the same 
group might have resortec to periodic adjustments in overall 
geometry. Georaet-ic caherence versus non-coherence cannot, in 
itself, be taken «s iacortrovertible evidence as to the identity of a 
singe master o æultisle masters. 

A theerclo te year (December, 1194?) Scarlet left, taking 
with him hë teara of masons numbering in the hundreds. Why 
did hey leave? Vehere did they go? James claims that he has 
found evidence of the work of the various Chartres teams in 
numereus o her nz rthern French buildings. But what other cen- 
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ter could have possibly supported a workshop on this scale? 
Hardly the much smaller workshops of Orbais, Essomes, Laon, 
Braine, or Soissons. 

Scarlet returned six year later, in 1200. At this date, according 
to James, the nave was up to the level of the sill of the aisle win- 
dows, with a shallow-pitched provisional roof, while the choir 
was somewhat less advanced. The sculpture for the transept por- 
tals had already been begun (in 1198, by Bronze, who started 
with the column figures of the side portals of the south transept, 
work traditionally dated some 20 years later). The south tran- 
sept, center portal sculpture (the Last Judgment) was carved by 
Ruby in 1100, who also did much of the Nativity portal and some 
of the Coronation portal on the north transept. According to 
James, Scarlet was instructed by the clergy to change the single 
ambulatory design of the east end to a double ambulatory 
scheme. Irregularities and "anomalies" in the planning of the 
radiating chapels provide James with his evidence — a key factor 
was the alleged westward shift of the chapels caused by the omis- 
sion of the wall and passage which would have formed the ter- 
mination of the outer choir aisle and the base of the crown of 
radiating chapels of the first plan. James's preoccupation with 
these "anomalies" results from his conviction that the plan 
ought to be regular and follow a recognizable geometric system. 
If we accept the fact, however, that Gothic masons were human 
beings capable of compromise, of following principles that we 
have failed to understand, or of plain sloppy thinking, many of 
the "anomalous" features selected by James for analysis will 
seem less remarkable. During the same campaign Scarlet 
designed the great labyrinth of the nave pavement. He finished 
nearly all the sculpture for the southern central door (the Last 
Judgment) and “much of the Virgin's door in the north east." 
The latter portal (actually the Nativity portal) had already been 
"almost finished" in the previous year. Scarlet then disappeared 
into the northern French countryside, to reappear only nine 
years later. 

The reader studying the sequence of projection drawings will 
be anxious to follow the continuation of the work on the transept 
portal sculpture. He will already have noted that stylistically 
rather disparate work on the north and south transept center 
portals had been attributed to Ruby (1199). The terse commen- 
tary and confusing drawings sometimes suggest that work was 
actually done twice over: for example, the drawings show that 
four of the column figures of the southeast portal (the confessors 
Martin, Jerome, Gregory, and Nicholas) were done by Bronze in 
1198; a further figure (Leo?) seems to have been added by Scarlet 
in 1199; two more (Laumer and Avit?) by Scarlet in 1200, and 
another two by Bronze in 1202, making a total of eleven for a 
portal with only eight column figures. 

Returning in 1209, Scarlet worked on the nave triforium 
(columns now installed) and the base of the choir triforium, 
which was somewhat less complete. The nave triforium provides 
the characteristic corbel type which James uses as the 
"signature" for Scarlet. 

In conclusion, the basis for James's understanding of the ar- 
tistic personality is above all geometric rather than stylistic. It is 
true that the "team" has left its handwriting in the triforium in 
the form of the characteristic corbel, but most of the work at- 
tributed to Scarlet does not carry that signature. James is so con- 
vinced by the logic of his own arguments that he assigns column 
figures for the north and south center portals, very disparate in 
style, to the same overall team (Ruby, 1199) without feeling the 
need to offer a spirited defence against the weight of existing 
scholarship. 1 doubt that this new sculptural chronology will 
find many supporters. A complete review of the overall con- 
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structional chronology would demand another book: I have 

merely attempted to characterize the way in which one particular 
team (Scarlet) has been identified. 

STEPHEN MURRAY 

Indiana University 

Bloomington, IN 47405 


HENRY KRAUS, Gold was the Mortar, London, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1979. Pp. 292; 40 ills. $30 


Architecture is the most "historical" of all the arts. In painting, a 
mere instant separates the conception of an idea from its realiza- 
tion in brushstrokes. In architecture, on the other hand, the gap 
between the parchment plan and the completed cathedral is one 
that is reckoned in decades (even centuries) of effort, and in the 
amassing and expenditure of a fortune. In short, the full un- 
derstanding of a medieval cathedral must embrace the historical 
background and conditions of patronage in which it was con- 
structed. We should not expect any single formula to provide a 
complete answer to the question as to how individual cathedrals 
were funded: conditions certainly varied according to the time 
period and locale involved. Henry Kraus's choice of a group of 
eight cathedrals provides the variety of time and space necessary 
to avoid simplistic solutions. Most of his buildings embody con- 
struction campaigns from the 12th to the 15th century. 
Geographically, we are led from the Languedoc (Toulouse) to 
northern England (York) and from Poitou (Poitiers) to eastern 
France (Strasbourg and Lyon). 

Kraus expresses his overall thesis in the introduction. He 
argues that in France the great age of Gothic construction coin- 
cided with “that country's national surge” in light of the spec- 
tacular augmentation of the lands directly controlled by the 
Capetian monarchs in the last decades of the 12th century and 
the first part of the 13th. "Since the bourgeoisie was both an im- 
portant vehicle for and recipient of this enrichment, it is not sur- 
prising that the active participation of this class in a cathedral- 
building programme could add significantly to its speed and 
lustre.” 

In the first chapter, "Paris, the Golden Legend," we are 
presented with a thumbnail sketch of the constructional 
sequence of Notre-Dame Cathedral. Since he does not claim to be 
an art historian, Kraus omits any description or architectural 
analysis of the building. Then follows a review of the growth of 
the city of Paris and the financial gains brought by Capetian ex- 
pansionism, especially through the conquests and other gains of 
Philip Augustus. Since the primary focus of the chapter is the 
construction of Notre-Dame of Paris, we might raise the ques- 
tion why the historical background presented is 50 to 100 years 
later than the initial construction of the Notre-Dame choir. Why 
do we not hear about Louis VII, the loss of Aquitaine, or the con- 
solidation of the Plantagenet Empire? Having placed so much 
emphasis upon the monarchy and the bourgeoisie of Paris, Kraus 
is then surprised to find that as far as the documents show, royal 
gifts were relatively unimportant, and bourgeois gifts are not 
documented at all. One must question the assumption that the 
bourgeoisie had any direct patronage role in the initial campaigns 
of construction. The foundation of chaplaincies by wealthy 
families has nothing to do with construction, and the donation of 
a stained-glass window by an individual or group of citizens 
should be taken only at its face value. The provision of funds for 
stained-glass windows was frequently left to the private patron, 
rather than depending upon the fabric fund. The generosity of 
the patron need not extend beyond the donation of the sum of 


money necessary for the manufacture of the window itself. We 
are nat forced to believe, for example, that Chartres Cathedral 
was constructed by the various corps de métier whose signatures 
are placed in the nave aisle windows. 

Although the absence of documentation deprives us of the 
possibility of definite conclusions, | would suggest that the con- 
struction of Notre-Dame of Paris had little to do with Capetian 
expansionism or bourgeois patronage, but reflects instead the 
vast landed wealth of the bishop and chapter. Kraus suggests 
that direct financial involvement on the part of the ecclesiastics 
was rare. However, the remarkable speed of construction evident 
in Ear.y and High Gothic cathedrals is testimony to the existence 
of "hard money" diverted into the fabric fund. This "hard 
money” would have come from the estates and legal rights of the 
bishop and chapter, as well as from their power to tax the in- 
dustrial and commercial activity of the growing centers of urban 
population. In this context, a discussion of the personality of the 
founding bishop, the composition of the chapter, and a review of 
the estates and holdings of the clergy would be appropriate. The 
rural peasant should be seen as providing (albeit unknowingly, 
and perhaps unwillingly) the gold for cathedral construction, as 
did his urban counterpart. It is an open question as to whether 
we should see the Early Gothic cathedral as an expression of 
the growing economic power of the cities, or as the swan- 
song of the immense might and landed wealth of the medieval 
bishop. 

In ciscussing the relationship between funding and cathedral 
construction, we must attempt to go beyond the simple formula, 
"have money, can build: no money, cannot build,” in order to 
explore the very rich material related to the question how the kind 
of funding and the nature of the cash-flow can affect the form or 
function of the building. The choir of a Gothic cathedral was to 
house the bishop and chapter: why should either king or com- 
mune contribute directly to such a construction? If a pious 
burgher were to contribute, his generosity would probably be ex- 
pressed in the endowment (but not necessarily the construction) 
of a chantry chapel. This situation certainly changed in the late 
Middle Ages, when "soft" money (voluntary contributions) 
became much more important in cathedral finances. Parish 
church construction, particularly important in the late Middle 
Ages, was also extensively funded from bourgeois sources. 

The second cathedral to be considered, Amiens, falls more 
happily into the historical and conceptual framework provided 
by Kraus, belonging as it does to the period after the rapid ex- 
pansicn of Capetian power, and to the buoyant economic 
background of a thriving city. Again, Kraus turns directly to the 
question of the "fundamental role" of burgher patronage for the 
Gothic cathedral begun in 1220, citing as evidence the inscrip- 
tions ‘rom the windows of the clerestory. Almost half of the 
donors were of bourgeois rank, and the same kind of donor paid 
for several of the windows of the radiating chapels. Once again, 
the role of the bishops, Evrard de Fouilloy, Geoffroy d'Eu and 
their successors, and the role of the chapter receive scant atten- 
tion. The work of W. M. Newman on the great families of 
Picardy has demonstrated the extent to which 13th-century 
cathecral chapters in this area of France were dominated by a 
limited number of great landed families.! Why must we discount 
the possibility of the patronage of the "old order" of local 
seigneurs, so full represented among the bishops and canons of 
Amiens, Beauvais, Soissons, and Reims? 


OW. M. Newman, Les Seigneurs de Nesle en Picardie, 2 vols. 
Philadelphia, 1971. 


Kraus is somewé at optim:stic in his belief that the vicissitudes 
of the Amiens Carhedral fabric fund can be reconstructed in 
detai. Thus, the find is said to be in excellent form in the mid- 
1230s when the canons gave themselves an increase in their dis- 
iy, this might have resulted from the fact that 
in some cases (for example Beauvais Cathedral), the distributions 
were riot taxed in favor of the fabric, and thus could be enjoyed 
in fuil. Then, æ crisis situation is said to have existed by the 
12405 — yet ne h-rd evidence is adduced in order to support 
this. Stylisticali», she rad.ating chapels seem to belong to the 
1240s: they harÂlr seem to have been constructed during a time 
of financial crisis. 

We then turm tc Toulouse Cathedral for a most convincing 
review of the enguish of the Languedoc (both political and 
Spiritaa } which fmestratec attempts to establish a well-funded 
fabric and to compete a lavish building program. When major 
campaigns did get inder way, they were later (1270's) and the 
work constitutec x reflection of trends in Gothic architecture 
from 2isewhere. 

In Lyon, too, the negative factors tended to outweigh the 
positive ones. As $1 Toulouse, heresy was a problem, which 
caused wealthy sectons of the urban population to remain disaf- 
fected. Kraus is :bi- to cite many examples of direct confronta- 
tions between the Hishop and chapter on the one hand and the 
burgbers on the otter. Indeed, we are forced to comment upon 
the remarkable fact hat a cathedral could have been constructed 
at all in the face ef auch powerful and continuous bourgeois op- 
positien. The eccon«mic effort involved in the fortifications and 

















ot.-Nizier tendec tz direct resources away from the cathedral. 

Strasbourg Cathedral provides Kraus with the best case to 
prove his genera: point: tha: success in cathedral construction 
depended upon a heopy relationship between the church and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie Here, the west facade was constructed by 
an orgamization m which the city played an important part. 
Kraus states that.cantrol or the fabric was assumed by the city 
counci around 1285. At this time a remarkable increase in the 
number of beurgeois donations took place. The case of 
Strasbourg was cbvwusly an exceptional one, however, for vic- 
tory a: the battle or Hausbergen (1262) gave the bourgeois the 
upper hand in city politics. The situation was also a little unusual 
in thaticonstruction work irvolved not the body of the cathedral, 
but the great west towers the tower had long provided the 
favored symbol for the established authorities of the medieval 
city. 

Thea, with Yor: Minster, we revert to a situation that involves 
both a troubled ovezall political framework (the prolonged dis- 
putes between York and Canterbury over ecclesiastical 
supremacy) as wel as a general lack of interest on the part of the 
city fok, The story s told in dramatic terms. “Pride, first of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, was the major source of York Minster’s trou- 
bles." Despite the exwenditure of a small fortune to support the 
indepeadence of ask from the supremacy of Canterbury, the 
transept was begun «fter 1220 and the nave in the 1290's, Even 
the caiamities of the episcopate of William de Melton (1317- 
1340) eic not hal iae construction. Yet we find that by 1340 
“only a miracle wauki seem capable of saving the minster.” The 
miracle materialized n the form of Archbishop John Thoresby 
(1352-1373). Kraus commerts on the general absence of 
bourgesis patronage ^or the stained-glass windows of the choir: 
but as ^ar as the Cabic fund itself was concerned, it is hard to 
agree taat this ab«erze was necessarily significant. Again, one 
feels that more infe-mation is needed on the budgets of the 
archbisnep and charzer. 























fe 
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For Poitiers Cathedral, the author introduces a new considera- 
tion: the symbolism of style. He reviews the concept of the 
"resistance to Cothic," which would allow the survival of 
“Romanesque” forms in the Poitou to express resistance to 
Capetian efforts to absorb this area in the 13th century. Kraus 
tends to favor a more materialistic argument: that the enormous 
loss of revenues suffered by the region discouraged ambitious 
building projects. He refrains from suggesting that the con- 
struction of Poitiers Cathedral was funded by the Plantagenet 
king Henry II, pointing instead to the initiative of the bishop 
Jean Bellesmains. He claims that 13th-century Poitiers was per- 
fectly ready to expouse the Gothic style, pointing to the tracery 
of the west window of St.-Radegonde. Thus, the peculiar 
stylistic identity of the area is minimized and the author favors a 
grimly materialistic theory of style: "Choice was, in any case, 
hardly free. It was largely imposed by the prevailing conditions 
which spelled out a stylistic destiny which may only give the 
impression of being willed." 

Rouen is presented as the opposite situation. Here the 
capitulation of Normandy to the Capetian monarch, Philip 
Augustus, in 1204, and the relatively peaceful aftermath did not 
lead to dramatic losses, even though the financial rights of the 
city of Rouen were curtailed and great areas of land were grant- 
ed to Louis IX's religious foundations (Royaumont, for exam- 
ple). Similarly, the style of Rouen Cathedral is presented as being 
“more advanced," as compared with the “archaic” forms at 
Poitiers. Generous Plantagenet support (before 1204) made 
possible an ambitious start, and the pace and scale were main- 
tained (Kraus postulates) thanks to the generosity of the 
burghers of Rouen. The prosperity of the city of Rouen in the 
late Middle Ages allowed for the construction of the abbey 
church of St.-Ouen "in pure French style" (what does this 
mean?) and later the parish church of St.-Maclou. Oddly, there is 
little discussion of the impact upon church building of the English 
occupation of the city, or of the surprising fact that construction 
work on St.-Maclou began during a period of extreme economic 
and political difficulty. 

Kraus thus gives a wide-ranging survey, one based upon 
meticulous research in both the secondary and primary written 
sources. A variety of different situations emerge, but the author 
returns repeatedly to the theme of bourgeois patronage. 
Strasbourg and Amiens were successful because they were sup- 
ported by the wealthy inhabitants of flourishing cities; Toulouse, 
Lyon, and York were slow to be completed, for the opposite 
reason. Kraus wisely refrains, however, from assigning universal 
validity to a thesis that is, at best, a limited one. Thus, he admits 
(p.99) that’... the construction of churches was not the primary 
concern of the people.” At another point he defines a "historical 
law" namely, "the dearth of burgher support [appeared] as an 
inevitable response to the hostility of the ecclesiastical power 
to the commoner's aspiration.” Since these aspirations normally 
entailed the loss of rights and privileges for the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, bishops and chapters of the High Gothic period 
were frequently at odds with the population of their cities. The 
violent conflicts resulting from this tension were instrumental in 
stopping cathedral construction in at least two well-documented 
cases, Beauvais and Reims. 

When we look for the evidence of bourgeois patronage in 
cathedral construction as Kraus postulates, we find only the 
donation of stained-glass windows and the endowment of 
chaplaincies. Neither of these situations really reflects the giving 
of money to the fabric fund. To document the process, we would 
need to study the fabric accounts and to turn to the receipt sec- 
tions, where the figures will be readily available. The fabric ac- 
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counts for Troyes Cathedral, for example, record that for a brief 
period (soon after 1400) the city made regular annual contribu- 
tions for the construction of the crossing tower. This was an ex- 
ception, rather than the rule, however. 

Kraus's review of the economics of cathedral building tends to 
be somewhat one-sided. The effect of the historical background 
upon the availability of funds is one side of the question, but it 
would also be interesting to turn the situation around in order to 
look at the extent to which a small city was transformed by the 
presence of a large cathedral workshop, or the extent to which a 
bishop might have been encouraged to reorganize his estates in 
order to raise the coinage necessary to pay the masons and the ar- 
tisans. Ada Levett, working on the estates of the See of 
Winchester, concluded that William of Wykeham's need for 
cash to support his various building schemes was a more potent 
force leading to the commutation of rents than the overall 
demographic trends of the 14th century and the Black Death.? 

Finally, it seems that a book on cathedral construction should 
deal more fully with masons and with architecture. Many of the 
architectural terms given in the glossary are not defined in such a 
way as to satisfy architectural historians. For instance, a nave is 
not the same as a central vessel; a lancet is not the same as a win- 
dow; and the word “vault” is never applied to a wooden roof. 
The very breadth of Kraus's coverage renders it impossible to 
complete the bridge between economic and social factors on the 
one hand and the history of architecture on the other. Although 
the architectural historian might be ready to concede that gold 
was, indeed, the mortar, he or she will surely be more concerned 
with the stones, the design, and the function. 

The two works on cathedral construction I have reviewed here 
(see above pp. 149-152) approach the subject from widely dif- 
ferent viewpoints. John James in The Contractors of Chartres 
studies the building as a physical entity: "the stones are the 
facts" is an axiom espoused by this author. Kraus, on the other 
hand, addresses himself to the historical and economic in- 
frastructure of cathedral architecture. Yet a common link can be 
found between the two works: both authors tend to view their top- 
ics as a "distant mirror." James hopes that his cathedral will in some 
way inspire the modern architect, and modern man in general. 
His preoccupation with "contractors" perhaps reflects his men- 
tality as a 20th-century architect. He makes no attempt to justify 
his theories in the light of analogies with other areas of medieval 
organization. Similarly, although his bibliographic references 
bear witness to his extensive and meticulous research, Henry 
Kraus's continual preoccupation with the bourgeois class, and 
his neglect of the ecclesiastical aristocracy, may reflect above all 
his own background in the labor movement. 

STEPHEN MURRAY 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 


? Ada Levett, Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, v, Oxford, 
1946. 


NICOLE DACOS, Le Logge di Raffaello: Maestro e bottega di 
fronte all'antico, Rome, Libreria dello Stato, 1977. Pp. 375; 
20 cclor pls., 491 black-and-white ills. 


It is not often that a book of these dimensions — both physically 
and in subject matter — is matched by views so strongly held 
about its subject. Notwithstanding that this reviewer holds a 
position almost diametrically opposed to that of tae author, the 
book undeniably has opened a rich field for exploration with its 
corpus of fine reproductions and its extensive catalogue. 

What remains visible of the Logge decoration has been almost 
completely photographed so that the stucchi in particular 
probebly will not again be ignored by eyes that earlier barely 
recognized their existence. Unfortunately but inevitably, 
Giovanni Volpato’s engravings of the pilasters must serve as the 
basis for their reconstruction, despite known discrepancies from 
their appearance in the 16th century. The corpus cf photographs 
and prints, large as it is, does not contain any visaal aid for un- 
derstanding the wall and vault system as a whole — this lacks the 
kind of gatefold produced by Pistolesi, for example, to which | 
have turned time and again. 

The problems that Dacos has undertaken to resolve fall 
rougaly into two categories. In chapter two, "La Bibbia," the 
biblical scenes of the vaults and basamento are considered with 
respect to their sources and socio-religious context. Dacos found 
more medieval sources than antique ones, mainly in manuscripts. 
As a statement of the times, the scenes are viewed as simple 
narrative which reflects the pressures of the Re'ormation. Her 
larger effort has been to distinguish the various artistic per- 
sonalities at work in the bottega. By clarifying their individual 
contributions, the author ultimately aimed to crystalize their 
relationship to the master. 

In chapter one, "Le Decorazione, questions of attribution for 
the walls — the grotesques, festoons, and stucco bianco — are also 
raised, with Giovanni da Udine emerging as the dominant figure, 
always excepting the master himself. Raphael is acknowledged as 
the master of the whole, and is generally conceced to have put 
his mind and eye to everything concerned with the project, his 
hand to nothing on the walls or ceiling. There now seems to be 
little doubt that he developed the Logge decoration in close 
association with the patron. Who was actually responsible for 
the work and precisely how his own stylistic development may 
have stamped it have, since Vasari's time, challenged the eye and 
attributional resources of the dozens of viewers whose opinions 
are now gathered in Dacos's catalogue. To those attributions are 
now added her own, deserving of serious consideration in the 
overall view, but, predictably, generating their share of strong 
challenges as have those of the past. 

The extant biblical scenes, of course, have been the primary 
focus for attempts to separate the "hands," while those of the 
stucchi have not until now attracted the same kind of attention. 
According to Dacos's interpretation of Vasari's statements, after 
Raphael had fixed la trama generale (p. 32), Gicvanni da Udine 
directed the execution of the painted ornamentation and stucchi, 
while Perino del Vaga may have played an important but still un- 
determined role as Giovanni’s main assistant. Only one 
preparatory drawing for any of the grottesche or stucchi of the 
Logge has been known; a second sheet, discovered in 1973 in 
Dusseldorf by this reviewer, is illustrated here (Fig. 1). 

It shows a Fame as a Victory, seated on the glebe of the world. 
The subject, painted on the fourth pilaster of the inner wall of 
the Logge, is shown very nearly as it is found in the drawing. 
That the drawing is for the work and not after it is evident in its 
high quality, in the pentimenti that are visible, and in the 
evidence of the role that the sheet played in the creation of the 





1 Fame. bere at ricuted to Perino del Vaga. Düsseldorf, 
Kunstmuseum der Stadt, Kupferstichkabinett, Inv.-Nr. 32/274 
pen anc brown nk, squaring in black chalk visible, 255 x 
146mm. 





pilaster design. Despite the abraded and torn condition of this 
backed sheet, sq: acing in black chalk is still visible, particularly 
toward the sides The squaring, along with the letters on the 


clear). whech mey be colcr notations, indicates that the sheet 
functwnes as a moaello, The rounding contours, the poseur's tilt 
of head and cov, iv slong g.ance, along with the strained, arching 
wrist — the whol- made into ornament at the expense of nature — 
are qaaites familer from the earliest drawings of Perino del 
Vaga. If truly by him, this sheet weighs heavily in the view that 
Perine wes indeed very much involved in the work on the 
pilaster decoration. 

Dacos's major eFort is given over to conclusions about the 
relaticnshz» of ti» Logge decoration to the antique, drawn on the 





crucial the factor ot the an-ique sources is for the basic concepts 
of the stucy becemes evident from the first page. On that page 
we ase given mare than a aint of her views about what are 
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usually considered iconological matters — erudite programs and 
the like. The ideas expressed on page one in regard to specific 
motives all’ antica warn against seeking for abstruse ideas behind 
the motifs. These grotesques and mythological creatures, she 
states, are capricious, easily legible within the stream of culture, 
but not erudite. They are, in short, without problems. 

Much the same attitude prevails in the way Dacos sees the 
biblical scenes. A common ground for interpreting them would 
have been facilitated if the author had cited the biblical texts that 
she thought were their sources. But she does not, and offers no 
qualifications about them other than that each was a simple, 
biblical narrative. Nevertheless, from her argument it follows 
that anyone with the Bible in hand should find it a relatively 
simple matter to understand the representation. This was not my 
experience. 

Two examples may be cited here from several. In the first, 
Isaac Blessing Jacob, no comment is made about the fact that 
there are four figures where we would expect only two, Jacob 
and Rebecca, at the foot of Isaac’s bed (while still another pair [?] 
emerge from the darkness beside the bed) These super- 
numeraries have to be accounted for in ways other than textual 
or Early Christian pictorial traditions. 

The other example is found among the destroyed basamento 
grisailles, known primarily from the engravings of Bartoli. Dacos 
considers the Sacrifice of Isaac! to display wholly traditional 
iconography, for which she cites Ghiberti's relevant panel on the 
east doors of the Florentine baptistry as a parallel. But in such a 
comparison, the iconography here is anything but conventional. 
Ghiberti's panel represents Genesis 22:13, where it is related that 
a ram appeared miraculously, "caught in a thicket by his horns.” 
The basamento fresco, however, showed an angel bringing the 
ram, while another stays the arms of Abraham. This variant has 
been shown to be exceptional in Christian art, its roots going 
back to the early Jewish tradition.? [t seems to be so unusual in 
Italian Renaissance art that one wonders if the basamento scene 
is among the earliest. However that may be, deviations from the 
biblical tests as exemplified by these scenes weaken any thesis 
that maintains that the biblical scenes are straightforward 
narratives requiring no further commentary. 

Even more difficult to accept is Dacos's thesis that the biblical 
scenes should be construed come mitologia, a view that seems 
closely linked with an effort to relate them stylistically to the al- 
l' antica wall decoration. A specific example of what is meant by 
l' equazione Bibbia-mitologia (p. 60) is provided by the scene of 
Joseph and the Wife of Potiphar. An iconographically traditional 
scene trasmesso forse dal Cavallini is envisaged as the point of 
departure for a subsequent transformation according to some 
unknown visualization of the myth of Apollo and Daphne forse 
... da una xilografia. 

Despite the author's contention, both figures have prototypes 
among antique motifs. Joseph might well have been based on the 
type of fleeing barbarian familiar from the Column of Trajan 
(and so energetically represented by Polidoro da Caravaggio in a 
"homeless" drawing among those photographed in the Witt 
Archives), while the woman reflects the type known on reliefs of 


! On the problematic nature of its position in the order of the lower series 
of scenes, see B. F. Davidson, "Pope Paul I's Additions to Raphael's 
Logge: His Imprese in the Logge,” Art Bulletin, 1x1, 1979, 394ff. 


? M. Schapiro, "An Irish-Latin Text on the Angel with the Ram in 
Abraham's Sacrifice," Essays in the History of Art Presented to Rudolf 
Wittkower, London, 1967, 17-19. 
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Ariadne seated on a mound and turning toward Dionysos? or 
of the woman sitting on a bed in reliefs of Dionysos Visits a 
Mortal. 

When it comes to the question why particular borrowings 
have been used, there are bound to be wide divergences of 
opinion. There is no doubt that the question of their selection 
and utilization is crucial to the way Dacos has arrived at her 
generalization and conclusions, since the catalogue is largely a 
monument to such a procedure. The most logical answer, I 
believe, is one that would have to do with the discovery within 
the source, antique or otherwise, of the formulation of a desired 
expressive model. The source would have attracted the artist's at- 
tention, then, owing to its particular kind of purified nature and 
perhaps also to its look of permanency, inherent to sculpture. 
The sources may have appeared unheroic to those making the 
selection in the way they ultimately appear in the Logge decora- 
tion, where the human figure becomes diminished and 
emotionally accessible. It is anything but a foregone conclusion, 
though, that their transposition into the biblical scenes provided 
an aura of myth. 

Following from this, we may also deduce how essential it is to 
the study to make the correct identification of source. It is my 
impression that for Dacos "correct" has meant a nearly one-to- 
one identification in a large proportion of the catalogue entries, 
where all the details connected with the source (as well as highly 
useful information about the giornate and the present condition 
of the work) have been assembled. In others, however, I have 
found the identifications wide of the mark. Implicitly 
acknowledging such obvious discrepancies, Dacos accom- 
modates them to her thesis by stressing a mode of working for 
the artists which explains a less than convincing source by the 
artists’ own tendencies to transform style. 

As is easily imagined, beginning with the identification of the 
presumed source, an inextricably línked procedure becomes 
operative which often seems to generate its own inevitability. 
One miscalculation can play havoc with the entire equation, with 
the result that entire sections of a catalogue entry, such as the 
provenance and history and other visual records of the named 
antiquity, become irrelevant. 

The matter may be illustrated by the catalogue entry 
Sottoarchi Il. B (esterno), designated as Mithras Sacrificing a 
Bull. The source cited is an illustrated Mithraic relief, formerly in 
the grotto of the Campidoglio and now in the Louvre. The conse- 
quences of determining that this relief was the source for the 
stucco are twofold. Iconographically, the motif is identified as 
Mithras and the Bull; stylistically, since there are obvious 
divergences between source and stucco, the designer is said to 
have wrought important transformations of his model, while 
these transformations are held to be in line with an inevitable 
classicizing attitude of his Raphaelesque ambience. 

There is little reason to choose that relief, however, since there 
is a gem type, exemplified by the Augustan gem in the British 
Museum of a Victory Sacrificing a Bull, that is much more like 
the one-to-one comparisons mentioned above.5 If this type of 
motif is accepted as the source, two of the author's assumptions 


3 F. Matz, "Uber eine dem Herzog von Coburg-Gotha gehörige Samm- 
lung alter Handzeichnungen nach Antiker," Monatsberichte der 
Kóniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Philos.- 
hist. KL, 1871, 484-85. 146, No. 52. 


* M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, new ed., New York, 
1961, fig. 655. 


must be drastically altered. On the one hand, the stucco figure is 
almost certain to be female rather than male, as:is also suggested 
by its long flowing garment and the dressing of the hair. On the 
other, the stylistic qualities of the handling of the profile and the 
graceful thrust of the bull's head back in space, indigenous to the 
stucco but quite foreign to the stylized Mithras relief, are there 
tor the borrowing in the Augustan gem. 

The stuccoist or his designer, then, selected à source that was 
much closer to what he actually produced in this compartment 
than Dacos suspects. While not a counterfeit cf the source, the 
stucco's recollective quality seems quite consciously intended. 

The sources seem to this reviewer to have been chosen with 
the greatest care, contrary to the overall impression given by the 
text. They are in turn transposed through pain! or stucco with a 
high degree of fidelity to the figurative motif, particularly as 
concerns the form and movement and emotional expression 
which it embodies. As noted before, the author has assembled a 
large number of antique prototypes which suggest this kind of 
one-to-one equation, and my own forays in the field have rein- 
forced my belief that randomness played little or no part in the 
way the artist went about finding motifs from the culture. Con- 
sequently, with the recognition of the form's source, it is all but 
inevitable that the Logge motif or composition be similarly iden- 
tified, which indeed seems to be the pattern used in the 
catalogue. Extrapolating from this, it seems possible that the 
traditional associations that may have adhered to a particular 
form at some time past might remain, especially when those 
associations could be thought to be decorous, even relevant, 
within the context. 

A case in point is the family of lions, represented in the stucco 
rectangle on pilaster x1 and in painted form or pilaster vi. B and 
vii. A (esterno), which are said to be a free invention of the 
artist. In this small panel, the lion lowers its head, with mouth 
open. toward a cub who sits straining its head toward the mouth 
of the great beast. Except that the lion here is seated rather than 
stancing, the relationship between adult beast and cub bears the 
strongest resemblance to that in a painted medallion in Giotto's 
decoration for the Arena Chapel. This subject occurs in 
medieval bestiaries as an allusion to the Resurrection, because it 
was believed that though born lifeless, lion cubs were brought to 
life after three days by the roar or breath of the lion. 

It seems to me logical enough to accommodate the allegorizing 
or moralizing tradition, as exemplified by the lion family as it has 
come down through patristic writings or similar sources, to the 
medieval visual tradition, which forms par: of the author's 
repositery of sources. Surely it can be argued that associations of 
this type could have been a prime determinant or the motifs ap- 
pearance in the Logge. To see only the visual complex:ty while 
denying the iconographical or, beyond that. the iconological 
richress is, in my experience, too limiting an approach to that 
"culture" which is variously manifested in the Logge decoration. 
I suspect that further research will discover a relationship be- 
tween motif and programmatic scheme that is clearer and more in 
keeping with Pope Leo X de’ Medici's own cuËure. After all, ac- 
cording to the diarist Marcantonio Michiel, the Logge was ap- 


$F. Saxi, Lectures, London, 1957, pl. 5d. 


© A. Bertini, "Per la conoscenza dei medaglioni che accompagnano le 
storie della vita di Gesù nella Cappella degli Scrovegni,” Giorto e il suo 
tempo (Atti del Congresso Internazionale per la Celebrazione de VII Cen- 
tenario della Nascita di Giotto), Rome, 1971, 143-47, and 5C4, fig. 1. 


Lec': own private domain for contemplation.” 

One cannot but wonder, trough, how a visitor to the Logge 
went zbout #@wing it, consicering the embarrassment of riches 
that cenfrorted him. The catalogue recreates the impression of 
horror vacui that has been such a common designation for the ef- 
fect produces by the Logge. t is startling to learn, for example, 
that the decasation «onsiste of considerably more than six hun- 
dred motifs and compositiens, classified under nine major 
headir gs (exc. aiding the floor tiles): vault ornamentation; biblical 
vault scenes: pennacchi; sottoarchi: festoons; painting of the 
pilasters anc pilasteni; stucco medallions of the pilasters; lateral 
stucchi; anc the »blical scenes of the basamento. Without 
doubt, the décoration constituted the most multifaceted ensemble 
under:aken watil ‘hen in the Renaissance. "Ensemble" is actually 
a misbading term since erferts to catalogue each component 
make Dre onty toc aware of how autonomous each has been 
made to appear. There is no evidence, for example, that the 
author attempted to establish possible relationships between the 
compcnent parts, whether within the vertical disposition of the 
pilaster motifs, or between those and the vault above, or, again, 
lateral-y ameng these units. The feeling thus remains that the 
walls exhibit Éttle more than a randomly selected miscellany. Yet 
hither-o unre-ognized allegories are present (in addition to the 
"lion and cubs," several beg for explanation, such as the fish 
rushing cowaed streams of water poured from above by winged 
putti [»ilaster vil, waich even the author finds difficult to accept 
as merely decorative), and “or this reason if no other, there is a 
need for a reezamirztion of this material that will be open to the 
prospect of meaning for beth motif and context. 

Pilasters 7 however, are usually 
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filed with "gretesques,' 
credited wis 





* little more than an ornamental or all'antica 
purpose, anc chat is he way trey have been treated here. In con- 
trast, ve would expect an attempt to identify a program of a 


relatively colesive nature tc concentrate on the biblical scenes of 
the vault. Inweed. m chapter two, on “La Bibbia," the author 





to con ribute -o such a program. The logic of an investigation of 
this kind is.sef-evident, since this controversy was the most im- 
mediate socie-religisas problem confronting the Papacy and one 
whose opening volleys coircided almost exactly with the initial 
stages of the decoration of the Logge. The potential clearly ex- 
isted for the discovery of some kind of direct correlation between 
these two events. 

But the author feund nothing of the sort. With the possible 
exception of Egidio da Viterbo, whose views sometimes 
paralleec Lutner’s on certein aspects of reform, but who also 
supported the arts and sciences in the service of the Church, 
none of the views cf Leo's contemporaries was thought to have 
made significant impact on either the selection or the handling of 
the biblical scenes. instead, Raphael and his circle are given vir- 
tually all the credit for whatever "reform" mentality the com- 
dispiay: fcr their "near-popular" approach, 
weir handling as ‘simple biblical narratives,” and a 
“naturalness” even an aura of “humility” about the figures. 

The most serious area of cisagreement that I find with this 

















7 Davidson (ae ^ note 1), 395. 
55ee Carer Lindberg, “Prierias and His Significance for Luther's 


Development, The Sixteenth Century Journal, i, 1972, 45-64 and John 
F. D’Arnico, “A Humanist Resporse to Martin Luther: Raffaele Maffei’s 
Apologsticus.” The Sixteenth Century Journal, vi, 1975, 37-56. 
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study is the author's assumption that a concept of "reform" 
would be the underlying and prime determinant for a 
paradigmatic program. Quite the contrary is suggested by the 
writings that appeared by early 1518 by those theologians closest 
to the Papacy. The Lutheran controversy drew from Prierias, the 
papal theologian himself, the first of these strong position state- 
ments, cast in terms of the Catholic tradition, for the defense of 
the Roman Church. As a result, the role of medieval Catholic 
traditions and the concurrent views of the crucial place of past 
Roman culture in the fabric of the Roman Catholic Church 
seems to me to provide the appropriate basis for an examination 
of the selection and combination of motifs found throughout the 
decorative scheme. Thus, for anyone who believes, as I do, that 
the decoration of the Logge has more to reveal, Dacos’s pioneer- 
ing study will necessarily serve as the essential point of 
departure. 
NORMAN W., CANEDY 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapalis, MN 55455 


STAALE SINDING-LARSEN, Christ in the Councii Hall: Studies 
in the Religious Iconography of the Venetian Republic 
(Acta ad Archaeologiam et Artium Historiam Pertinentia 
[Institutum Romanum Norvegiae], v), Rome, "L'Erma" 
di Bretschneider, 1974, Pp. 314 + xli; 108 pls. 


In recent years our understanding of Venetian art has been 
significantly broadened by a kind of art-historical scholarship 
that, impatient with the narrow focus of purely aesthetic 
response and the limited vision of traditional cennoisseurship, 
has taken new interpretive approaches to this material. Without 
totally ignoring the problems of style, individual and communal, 
of technique and conservation, this attitude toward Venetian art 
insists on considering the larger contexts of the work, including 
its historical setting, its patronage, its function, significance, and 
social value. More than a question of form versus content, or of 
style versus iconography, the meaning of the werk of art in its 
full complex of contexts, social and historical, is the object of this 
scholarship. Its most fruitful field of operation has been the area 
of public art, the official iconography that gave visible expres- 
sion to the concept of the Venetian state and the political liturgy 
that affirmed the spiritual foundations of the Republic. One of 
its outstanding practitioners is Staale Sinding-Larsen, whose 
monograph on the religious iconography of the Venetian 
Republic stands as a truly monumental contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject. 

A publication such as Christ in the Council Hall represents the 
ambitious, interdisciplinary reach of art history, ‘or this kind of 
scholarship is concerned with explaining the in:eraction of art 
and the society that so deliberately produced it, that defined the 
communal needs — political and religious — that it was designed 
to serve. Venice, with its thousand-year history, provided a 
situation that, while not necessarily unique in all its aspects, 
remained very special Deriving its power from commercial 
success and astute diplomacy, borrowing its political culture 
from both East and West, the Most Serene Republic developed an 


' Another scholar who deserves to be mentioned for his elucidation of the 
iconography of ducal power is Agostino Pertusi: see esp. his "Quedam 
Regalia Insignia. Ricerche sulle insegne del potere ducale a Venezia 
durante il medioevo," Studi veneziani, vri, 1965, 3-123, 
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image of its corporate self that was calculatedly based upon an 
abstract notion of the state: the "myth of Venice" was founded 
upon the ideal structure of its divinely inspired constitution, and 
that structure was in turn reflected in the public manifestations 
of the state, in its buildings, decorations, ceremonies, and regalia 
— indeed in all its visual symbols and spectacle. The locus of 
these manifestations was, of course, the architectural complex 
comprising the Doge's Palace and the ducal chapel, 5. Marco. In- 
deed, in so many ways the special relationship between palace 
and church affords the key to understanding the official imagery 
of state in Venice — and it also explains why Sinding-Larsen's 
volume on the Doge's Palace necessarily involves S. Marco, why 
this book on political art carries as its subtitle "studies in the 
religious iconography of the Venetian republic.” 

Christ in the Council Hallis divided into five parts — plus four 
appendixes — and, in a general sense, these move from descrip- 
tion to interpretation. Part one, "The Decoration of the Doge's 
Palace after the Fires of 1574 and 1577," serves as an introduc- 
tion to the decorations of the palace and to the historical moment 
in which they assumed their present form. The two fires that 
necessitated the redecoration had destroyed the great pictorial 
cycles initiated about 1365 with Guariento's Coronation of the 
Virgin, cycles which eventually included murals by Gentile da 
Fabriano, Pisanello, the Bellini, Vivarini, Carpaccio, Titian, Por- 
denone, and Tintoretto. (Here we might note parenthetically that 
just as Guariento's fresco was salvaged early in our century, so — 
as | have long maintained — a proper search might well lead to 
the recovery of other late 14th- and early 15th-century frescoes 
in the Doge's Palace — or, at least, of their underlying sinopie.) 
Sinding-Larsen discusses the administration of the work of 
restoration: the official surveyors (proveditori sopra la fabrica), 
the architect in charge (proto di palazzo), the systems of pay- 
ment, contracts and commissions, and, most central to his argu- 
ment (and to the larger debate over inventive responsibility), the 
iconographic programs themselves, their design, supervision, 
and realization. A descriptive guide through the affected rooms 
— Salotto Dorato, Anticollegio, Antipregadi, Sala del Collegio, 
Sala dei Pregadi, Sala del Maggior Consiglio, and Sala dello 
Scrutinio — establishes the progress of the redecoration. 

Considering the problematic relationship between the new 
decorations and their predecessors, the particular nature of 
"restoration" within this context, and the form and content of 
the series of votive pictures of the doges, Sinding-Larsen arrives 
at a preliminary statement of his thesis concerning Christ in the 
council hall: namely, that, despite our general assumption of the 
importance of the Virgin in Venetian state iconography (the 
Republic was, after all, said to have been founded on the Feast of 


the Annunciation, March 25) and of the patron Saint Mark, the 


motifs that dominate the walls of the Doge's Palace, in this 
Counter-Reformatory period, are fundamentally Christological. 

This thesis is elaborated in part two, "The Iconography of the 
Tribune Walls, beginning with a comparative analysis of 
Guariento's fresco and the painting that replaced it, Tintoretto's 
vast representation of Paradise. The original 14th-century mural 
above the ducal throne in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio 
celebrated the Coronation of the Virgin, which was flanked by 
the two protagonists of the Annunciation. Like so many 
medieval Italian communes, Venice clearly put its faith in the 
protection of Mary. In Tintoretto's painting the Virgin is already 
crowned, by stars, and appears as an intercessor before her son, 
who, in the guise of the Salvator Mundi, rests his hand upon a 
crystal globe surmounted by a cross. Retaining the same basic ec- 
clesiological theme as the fresco it replaced, the 16th-century 
canvas gives new emphasis to Christ as savior; and through 


another motif, the ascension of souls guided by angels, Tin- 
toretto's composition — summing up the iconographic variations 
of aB the modelli previously submitted, by Federico Zuccari, 
Paolo Veronese, Francesco Bassano, and Palma il Giovane — in- 
voked the Commendatio Animae. The social order of the state on 
earth depends directly on the spiritual order of the heavenly 
community, and liturgical practice affords, as it were, the 
mimetic link between the two. 

Tracing further dimensions of such Christological themes — 
the Last Judgment in the Sala dello Scrutinio, adjacent and 
preparatory to the Maggior Consiglio, the Risen Chris: once in 
the Sala del Consiglio dei Dieci, the Pietà and Gloria in the Sala 
dei l'regadi — Sinding-Larsen argues the intimate exchange of 
iconography between the Doge's Palace and 5. Marco, between 
state and church. And he quite properly places this relationship 
in the context of Venetian political thought and what can indeed 
be called a state theology, especially as these found expression in 
the panegyrical literature of the cinquecento, the orations of the 
representatives of the cities of the dominio read in Collegio 
before each newly elected doge (part three: "Constitution and 
Political Ideas"). Sinding-Larsen is the first scholar to have so 
thoreughly explored this literature, which fully articulates the 
image projected by the Republic. Concluding that “the Venetians 
of the sixteenth century cherished ideas which were basically 
medieval,” that what emerges from these orations is a 
"'medieval, semi-religious State,” he sets up the kinds of ques- 
tions and issues that are at the heart of the inquiry: 


Did this conception already lie implicit in, and therefore derive 
from, the Venetian republic's traditional self -manifes-ation, its 
insignia and public ceremonies and official imagery in general? 
Certainly an ancient prayer for the doge had expressed, 
probably since the twelfth century, the fundamenta. concep- 
tions concerning the republic that we have encountered in the 
panegyrics. In the Pro duce it is stated that God himself from 
eternity has wonderfully arranged the republic and governed 
ard elevated it (p. 155). 


Ir part four, "Religious Aspects in the Republic’s Ceremonial 
and Iconographical Traditions," the author focuses his investiga- 
tion on the symbolism and significance of the insignia af Venice, 
especially as they functioned in ceremonies — such as tne doge's 
investiture or the andata in trionfo, the great procession in which 
the Venetian State quite literally embodied itself, its history and 
its parts, in parade — and as they appeared in the decorations of 
official documents. At the core of this section is a most important 
discussion of S. Marco as the church of the Venetian govern- 
ment. Otto Demus, in his introduction to the history of 5. Marco 
as a building and as an institution, had already noted its special 
status as a ducal chapel? Sinding-Larsen now extends (and 
corrects) that discussion, focusing with greater precision on the 
liturgy of this particular church and studying the iconography of 
its mosaic decorations with specific reference to liturgical and 
ceremonial function. Reminding us that the clerical head of 5. 
Marco, the primicerio, was appointed by :he doge, that the 
patriarch of Venice, a Venetian noble elected by the Senate but 
approved and invested by the pope, received from the doge the 
possessio of the cathedral (S. Pietro in Castello) and officially 
had nothing to do with 5. Marco, and emphasizing the strict 


? Oto Demus, The Church of San Marco in Venice. History. Architec- 
ture, Sculpture (Dumbarton Oaks Studies, v1), Washington, D.C., 1960. 


relationship betweer ducal church and palace, Sinding-Larsen 
demonszrates just kow each bulding assumes its special 
significance through hat relationstip. 

Throagà an attentive reading of the preserved ceremoniali, he 
has recc nstructed me active function, so to speak, of S. Marco as 
state church. Wii this context the position of the Arco 
Foscari as the governmental entrance to the church becomes 
clearer: 





Upor leaving the Palace by the Scala di Marmo [later: the Scala 
dei Giganti] the zo-ernment wouid enter the porch behind the 
Arco Fescari, wir thus functicned as an extended entrance 
to the church itseli [n fact, the Arco facade opposite the stairs 
served the ente ins government in the same manner as the 
west façade of Sen Marcc, with its entrances serving the 
publ« entering -he church. The placing, therefore, of Rizzo's 
statues of Adam ard Eve on the Arco façade simply meant that 
a central motif for the big west entrance (the Genesis cycle in 
the narthex) was repeated. A corresponding parallelism is 
valid for the steuss of St Mark and the Virtues on the Arco, 
for these are iesnegraphical repetitions from mosaics of the 
saints life (thoag£ now in abbreviated version, so to speak) 
and 5f the Virtae reliefs on the west façade (p. 211). 





Christ in the Couszil Hall presents us, then, with a way of ap- 
proaching iconograpaic problems taat have hitherto appeared as 
anoma ous or coreusing. And the method iself is recommended 
by the convincing fæindation on which it is based: the assump- 
tion = Nd E e E zomplex of ducal church and 


the Li Gan "d palace to the presbytery, Sinding-Larsen 
observes that the procession assumed the liturgical form of an 
adventus, and he»actes that this is reflected in turn in some of the 
mosaics and inscræins of the south transept, the state transept. 
As one example, we nay cite the duplication of the Last Supper, 
which appears on bsch sides of the church, a duplication that has 
been difficult tc explain. Whereas in the north transept, 
however, the Las: Supper is depxted in what Sinding-Larsen 
charac-erizes as a clerical context, isolating the absolute 
M vane ya ne event, in i south transept the same 


co 






remincec i that" ‘af the A ceremony in San Marco, it was 
the doge personal-y-who performed the ritual washing of the feet 
and the ritual dres& ng and undressing in imitation of Christ: 
clearly a ceremorial declaration o the doge's and the govern- 
mente duty to imutate Christ's humility and to carry out his 
mandctwm" (p. DE. 

The special wezzk. of the south transept, its direct relationship 
to the palace anc (Le state, is further attested by the location 
there, and not in "hessanctuary proper, of the famous inventio of 
the body of Saint Mark. According to legend, those relics had at 
one time vanishes om the church, not to be found; they reap- 
pearec miraculoush, in a pillar in the Chapel of St. Leonard — 
i.e., clese to the Doe's Palace. I myself had proposed that this reli- 
Joay Liga the ia Been of the saint's presence in 













preser tation to tie onc Lù De PASSI as ihe ömivhalos of 
Venice.? Nonethe es ., I could not explain the reason for the par- 
ticular location ef he miraculous pillar, one of those luoghi 
deputati which con.titute the civic theater of Venice. Sinding- 
Larser/s book, his thesis regarding the weighting of the 
iconographic program of 5. Marce, now offers that explanation. 

In sight of his anilysis of 5. Marco as a state church, with all 
its suggestive wealta of observation, it seems odd that Sinding- 
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Larsen should have neglected one central dimension of the building, 
the facade. Surely nothing so clearly symbolizes the special 
status of S. Marco — and the special quality of Venice's own 
relationship with the Church of Rome — than the transformation 
of the facade under Doge Ranieri Zeno in the mid-dugento by 
the coronation of the central portal with the four bronze horses. 
Brought from Constantinople in 1204, these trophies of the 
Fourth Crusade — which was not, incidentally, preached in 5. 
Marco itself — turned that facade into an unequivocally 
triumphal monument; and that gesture corresponded to a mo- 
ment in Venetian history that, in a certain sense, we might term 
"Ghibelline" — in contrast to the decidedly "Guelph" tone of the 
earlier events under Sebastiano Ziani, perpetually symbolized by 
the insignia presented to the doge by the pope, which constitute 
the essential paraphernalia of the andata in trionfo. 

Returning to the Doge's Palace itself, the final section of 
Christ in the Council Hall (part five: "Offering and Admission’) 
examines the subjects of the several pictorial cycles with a con- 
tinuing concern for "the connections between the religious 
iconography and the general context of functions and secular 
iconography of each single room." Throughout, the parallels 
between religious imagery and secular functions are drawn, the 
one endowing the other with a specifically spiritual sanction. a 
heavenly resonance. Leaving the tribune walls, with their reign- 
ing Christological imagery, we confront historical narratives in 
the other murals of the Sala dello Scrutinio and Sala del Maggior 
Consiglio; and the ceilings, especially of the latter room, offer 
that most famous spectacle of Venice's allegorical self- 
presentation, the three triumphal canvases by Veronese, Tin- 
toretto, and Palma. Here, of course, interpretation has recourse to 
the program published by Gerolamo Bardi. What Sinding-Larsen 
adds to the discussion, however, is again the context of function, 
that is, of the actual practices, the public gestures and protocol, 
that have been preserved in the ceremony books. In a real sense, 
then, his research brings these images still Further to life. 

Christ in the Council Hall is an extraordinarily rich volume, 
and our brief résumé of its contents hardly does justice to its 
wealth of material. At times its structure may not be apparent to 
the reader, and the index, full as it is, may not always serve as ef- 
ficiently as the author intended. Yet, despite these objections, the 
book has both an order, which is manifest in its table of contents, 
and a thesis, which is most accurately epitomized by its title. We 
have generally appreciated the mix of sacred and secular in 
political iconography of the Middle Ages and Renaissance. For 
the Doge's Palace of Venice, however, Sinding-Larsen is 
suggesting a much more exact reading than we have' previously 
considered, one that seeks to explicate with precigion the 
relationships between the two realms, and the specific 
mechanisms whereby the secular appropriates the values of the 
sacred. If they share certain features with civic imagery in other 
parts of Italy, the pictorial cycles of Venice, he writes, 


> Cf. Debra Pincus, The Arco Foscari: The Building of a Triumphal 
Gateway in Fifteenth Century Venice, New York-London, 1976, whose 
interpretation of the sculptural program (pp. 207-52), although in some 
ways broader in its range of iconographic comparisons, does not develop 
the implications of the monument as church entrance. 


41 first discussed this in André Grabar and Michelangelo Muraro, 
Treasures of Venice, Geneva, 1963, 5-6, and then returned to the theme 
in Il pilastro del miracolo e il secondo programma dei mosaici marciani,’’ 
Arte veneta, xxix, 1975, 60-65. 
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are outstanding because of the skillfully devised theological 
and liturgical structure of their iconography .... In the Doge's 
Palace after 1574-77, the secular imagery is dominated by a 
religious iconography like that in a church or a chapel (the 
Scrutinio and the Maggior Consiglio, the Pregadi), or at least 
with strong liturgical connotations (the Collegio). The secular 
imagery is subordinated to this as the iconography of a family 
or a high-ranking person would be subordinated to the Chris- 
tian imagery in a chapel or a church (p. 261). 


It is the liturgical, that is, the active, aspect of sacred imagery 
that Sinding-Larsen stresses, and it is on the active functioning 
of the Venetian government that he bases his interpretation of its 
differentiated rooms. Acknowledging that in the decorations of 
the Doge's Palace "theology and liturgy could never have been 
the raison d'être,” he knows that 


priority must necessarily have been given to constitutional and 
political considerations. But the political, ceremonial and 
iconographic traditions of Venice had prepared a ground ready 
for the exploitation of theological and liturgical ideas in State 
iconography. In fact, the concepts of offering and admission 
had long been implied in government iconography and, of 
course, in their liturgy, so that the new programmes for the 
Doge's Palace in this respect consisted in further elaboration 
and explicitness, rather than novel principles (p. 261f.). 


And we, in turn, recognize the justness of those concluding ob- 
servations. 

On the subject of the religious imagery of official Venice, 
Sinding-Larsen’s book is the most comprehensive statement that 
we have, or are likely to have for some time. One may disagree 
with him over details (I must still maintain that Titian, in replac- 
ing a ruined work by Guariento, painted the Battle of Spoleto 
and not that of Cadore [p. 223]) or still larger issues (such as the 
extent or even possibility of artists contributing to the 
iconography of specific images: cf. Sinding-Larsen's response to 
Wolters [p. 97]), but Christ in the Council Hall offers a richly 
documented account of Venetian iconography in its most vital 
contexts and will provide the basis for all subsequent research in 
the field. 

And yet, for all the impressive scope of his book and its fun- 
damental importance, Sinding-Larsen himself would hardly 
claim it to be definitive, as his subtitle ("studies in ...") quite 
explicitly acknowledges. Other scholars have treated aspects of 
this large subject — most recently, Charles de Tolnay, Juergen 
Schulz, Wolfgang Wolters, David Rosand, myself, inter alia — 
but no one has attempted quite so ambitious a project; nor has 
any other scholar brought to these themes the kind of con- 
sistency of vision, the coherence of approach, that informs 
Sinding-Larsen’s historical scholarship. That consistency 
derives, as we have noted, from a deliberate and fundamental 
focus on matters liturgical; such a focus, however, no matter 
how fruitful and revealing, may at times appear somewhat 
narrow and restrictive, precluding consideration of the more 
material and political, the more mutable aspects of history — 
such as, for prime example, the Peace of Venice, the grand 


5 Especially Don Antonio Niero and Don Silvio Tramontin in Venice, 
and, in the Veneto, Don Claudio Bellinati and Padre Antonio Sartori 
(Padua) and Don Giovanni Mantese (Vicenza). 


diplomatic coup achieved by Doge Sebastiano Zian: in 1177, 
which provided the subject matter of the narrative walls of the 
Sala del Maggior Consiglio: Sinding-Larsen has relatively little 
to say on this subject and its continuing resonance into the late 
cinquecento. 

Still, precisely because of its exact focus, one of the critical 
lessons of Christ in the Council Hall concerns the furdamental 
importance to our own studies of the history of religion, a dis- 
cipline rarely examined by students of art history in our univer- 
sities. In the field of Venetian studies in particular, Sinding- 
Larsen was able to turn to the ongoing work of a number of 
loca. clerical historians, active students of the religious -raditions 
of Venice and the Veneto.5 Indeed, it is his deep involvement in 
this world of local religious customs, especially as these are em- 
bodied in liturgical ceremony, that has allowed Sinding-Larsen to 
construct his generally convincing picture of official Venetian 
imagery. 

Carist in the Council Hall has already earned its author at least 
one particular distinction: he has been named honorary member 
of tke Ateneo Veneto, one of the few forestieri to be so honored. 
In further recognition of the scope of his achievement and of the 
immensity of the theme, we have proposed that the same institu- 
tion sponsor a symposium on Venice, its political, relig:ous, and 
cultural history. Decidedly interdisciplinary and international, 
such a gathering would bring together scholars from. the ap- 
propriate range of disciplines, affording the opportunity to focus 
their various approaches and materials. Involving fields from 
economic history to urban studies, from legal and constitutional 
history to the history of art and music, of literature and theater, 
such a symposium would attest to the complexity and, one would 
assume, unity of the phenomenon that is Venice — which is, in- 
deed. the thesis demonstrated by Christ in the Council. Hall. 

MICHELANGELO MURARO 
University of Padua 

Padua, Italy 

(translated by David Rosand) 


DAVID ROSAND, Titian (The Library of Great Painters), New 
York, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1978. Pp. 160; 90 black-and- 
white figs., 48 color pls. $25 


In the wealth of literature that emerged around the time of the 
fourth centenary of Titian's death in 1976, David Rosand's 
volume on the artist in Abrams's Library of Great Painters series 
was no doubt one of the slighter products. It is, however, doubly 
welcome as a thoughtful and mature understanding of Ti-ian's ar- 
tistic personality by an active younger scholar of Titian and as the 
only up-to-date, well-illustrated, brief monograph in English. As 
such, the book can be read by students, general readers, and 
anyone interested in a synthetic, short introduction. On the other 
hand. although Rosand has incorporated recent work in the field, 
including his own, the format, short scope, and lack of documenta- 
tion disqualify it as a scholarly contribution upon whick further 
research can be built. 

Like most of the approximately forty volumes in this series 
(from Beckmann to Zurbarán), Rosand's book follows a well- 
established form. It consists of an introductory account of the 
artist s life and work in roughly chronological order, which is 
liberally illustrated with black-and-white reproductions (90 here), 
48 full-page color plates with facing pages of commentary, a short 
bibliographical note, and an index. It is not surprising that «he pop- 
ular nature of the series and the rigidities of the format have led in 
many cases to superficial, impersonal treatments of the subjects. It 


is perhaps more surprsing thatin a few cases leading scholars have 
addressed serusy the challenge of introducing a general 
readersnip to aamaior artis: without condescension. One thinks of 


pore 





to readers at a. levet, and of the late Walter Friedlaender’s wise 
reflections on Éovssir. It is with such contributions, especially the 
latter, hat | wows ae sociate Rosand’s volume as a balanced but 
nonetheless persena! inte pretation of a great artist. 

Rosenc’s beak is, inde«d, admirably balanced between, on the 
one hand, the reedfc coverage of the subject and the presentation 
of generally acce psec inte-pretations that a series of this kind de- 
mands. and, or the otner band, a more personal and individualistic 
reading of the amist, whith is the justification for having major 
scholazs write uch vwelumes. The chronological phases of Titian’s 
career are general Ereates ir an even-handed way in the introduc- 
xl in the selection c? plates. When, as is unavoidable in such 
a short text, the hane ling of part of the long career seems a little 
thin, as isthec.setor het anscendentlast 15 years, then the choice 
of plates and cher comrcertary round out the subject. Indeed, 
although there is: aexitabey repetition between text and plates, the 
two parts of te hock niely complement each other. The plate 
commentaries wich usually go beyond dry formal analysis, often 
develop themes-erly brie ly stated in the text, especially those in- 
volving thecontent cf pidtures and Titian’s use of ancient literary 
sources. This Balance is not just chronological, but extends as well 
to content, witraimest allaspects of Titian’s art well represented in 
text and/or -eproductiens, including the great altarpieces, 
religions and seeular narratives, portraits, landscapes, and even 
drawings and wessdauts. A partial exception to this is the almost 
complete abseace of tne irformal sacre conversazioni ( usually with 
a landscape beckzrox nd) which were an especially important part 














of Titian’s preducticn im the first two decades of his career. 

Ancther asser: ci the balance of this book is the subtle and 
sometimes compi-x mterlay between the chronological-stylistic 
discussion and tre more thematic treatment of the artist. Thus, 
though the b sic sigucture is chronological, Rosand introduces 
theme: in subsec-ioas the: he obviously sees as dominant fora par- 
ticular phase 5f Titan's-career, even though they usually tran- 
scend chronobg:«a! vourdaries. For example, Titian’s contribution 
to the develapmert of the altarpiece is discussed for works 
bracketed by he Frari Assunta and the Martyrdom of Saint Peter 
Martyr, and the ses no--olorito controversy and paragone are in- 
troduced in relation to the Roman trip of 1545-46, although the 
discussion is enriched with works from before and after that 
episoce. This appraach occasionally leads to a blurred sense of 
style cevelopzes, rut i captures more of the subtlety and com- 
plexity cf a gres astist sn ais cultural context than is usual for 
books: of this scope. 

As already sugzsstec, this chronological, typological, and 
thematic balaace 5y 10 means leads to a bland summary of the life 
and works. T «ere is a distinct and personal vision of the artist here 
which is preseeted by he choice of issues and their relative 
emphasis, even hough: few of them are uniquely Rosand's. 
Amorg the raajor imifyng themes that run through the entire 
book and areæssental tc Rosand’s interpretation of Titian is the 
importance > the aterrelations of technical innovation and ex- 
pression for snapine his «rt. [n a substantial section in the first few 
pages. Rosand stres es tae significance of the exploitation of the 
expressive pcssibili&es cf the oil medium and canvas support in 
the late quattsocentz for -he f.owering of Venetian painting in the 
lóth century This is iramediately followed by a discussion of 
Giorgome in zh:«hatchricel developments, such as the reversal of 
the usual ton [structured going now from a dark-toned ground to 
light) the more omen z»plication of pigment to coarse woven 
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canvas, and the probable dropping of the use of finished 
preparatory drawings or cartoons, are seen as the basis of a new 
subjectivity in Giorgione’s art. Of several passages dealing with 
Titian’s own technique, a particularly evocative one involves the 
landscapes of the 1530's in which Rosand sees a new openness in 
the brushwork and, with it, a heightening of both the abstract pat- 
terning and the imitation of nature's surfaces. And, finally, with 
the aid of quotations of famous passages from Vasari and Ridolfi, 
Rosand describes the ultimate development of Titian's pittura di 
macchia and densely textured, monochrome surfaces as the basis 
for his "late vision." Rosand never sees Titian’s technical advances 
as motivated by sheer virtuosity but, rather, as always in a dialec- 
tical relationship with form and content. 

Perhaps the most pervasive theme lending coherence to the book 
and character to Rosand's conception of the artist is the centrality 
of meaning, i.e., of expressive content, in Titian's art. This takes 
many forms, including repetition of the notion that Titian's 
technical, coloristic, or compositional innovations never represent 
bravura displays or aestheticism for their own sake but are always 
in the service of meaning or, indeed, are inspired by the desire to 
achieve new meaning. For example, the extraordinary flight of in- 
ventiveness represented by Titian's extensions of the altarpiece 
type in works such as the Frari Assunta, Pesaro Madonna, Ancona 
Altarpiece, and Martyrdom of Saint Peter Martyr are always seen 
as enhancing their religious content or communication. 
Significantly, Rosand's favorite, really overused, word is "affect" 
(as in "affective structures," "affective power,” "affective 
vitality," "compelling affect," etc.), and he sees all theresources of 
Titian's art functioning toward expressive ends. 

A closely related aspect of Rosand's stress on the content of the 
pictures is his understanding of Titian as a subtle reader and 
narrator of Christian and classical texts. In both categories, Ti- 
tian's works are marked by psychological nuances, dramatic stage 
management, and, often, tragic meaning. But it is especially in the 
great mythologies, including those done for the studiolo of 
Alfonso d'Este and, much later, the poesie for Philip II, that one 
sees Titian as an extremely intelligent and original interpreter of 
ancient literature, especially Ovid. As Rosand makes clear in the 
bibliographical note and in frequent citations in the otherwise un- 
documented text, he shares Panofsky's conception of Titian as a 
man of considerable culture, even if not a humanist or scholar. In- 
deed, it is one of the most attractive aspects of this book that, in 
spite of the limitations of length and format, Rosand manages to 
convey a sense of the rich fabric of Renaissance culture upon 
which Titian's works grew. 

One other aspect of Rosand's treatment of the communicative 
qualities of Titian's art is his emphasis on the painter's concern to 
involve the observer. In dramatic works of the middle decades of 
Titian's career, such as the Louvre Entombment or Christ Crowned 
with Thorns and the Vienna Ecce Homo, this is achieved by 
compositional mechanics, accentuation of a pathetic immediacy of 
content, and, sometimes, direct psychological confrontation. The 
invitation to the observer, especially in Titian’s latest works, to put 
together a complete image out of the dense, apparently chaotic pat- 
terns of broken brushstrokes, chiaroscuro, and monochrome color 
can perhaps also be seen in this light. Finally, another dimension of 
the painter's concern for the involvement of the observer may be 
seen in Titian's response to the physical setting in which his works 
were to be placed and the point of view from which they were to be 
seen. These observations are made especially for the great Frari 
altarpieces and the Presentation of the Virgin for the Scuola della 
Carità and are ideas which, Rosand modestly fails to mention, were 
much more fully developed in his own articles. (In this context, itis 
good to have the author's acceptance, in reversal of his earlier view, 
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of the two looming columns of the Pesaro Altarpiece as part of Ti- 
tian's own ultimate conception.) 

A third and somewhat less pervasive theme throughout the 
book which helps to define Rosand's conception of Titian is the 
reflection in Titian's work of the paragone, the theoretical debate 
concerning the superiority of painting or sculpture. The author 
describes the state of the issue in the decade of the 1540's, when 
Venice was challenged by a virtual invasion of paintings in the 
Central Italian, plastic, formalistic, disegno-based style. As is well 
known, this contributed to the theoretical discussion known as the 
disegno-colorito controversy, and perhaps also helped precipitate 
Titian's long-awaited trip to Rome, where he acquired a fuller 
knowledge of Roman works, both ancient and modern, but at the 
same time reasserted native Venetian values of texture, at- 
mosphere, and color. But beyond this well-established context of 
polemic, Rosand seems to see in Titian a lifelong self-conscious 
dialogue about the nature and limitations of the art of painting, 
prompted in some sense by the paragone. It is reflected, for exam- 
ple, in Titian's various responses to antique sculpture, including 
the incorporation of invented antiques in the paintings, and in his 
apparent demonstrations of the inclusiveness of painting by, for 
example, showing more than one view of a figure. Titian's long ac- 
tual and symbolic involvement with the art of Michelangelo can 
perhaps also be seen in this light. The journey from the somewhat 
anxious, exploratory imitation of the Bound Slave in the Brescia 
Polyptych to the magisterial absorption of a wide range of 
sculptural, pictorial, and architectural allusions into the pure 
painting of the Accademia Pietà is, among much else, an index of 
the triumph of the painter's art. 

Of the chronological periods and the issues that Rosand takes 
up at any length, the ones that seem to me least consistently and 
convincingly handied are Titian's earliest years and his 
relationship to Giorgione. Obviously, one does not expect solu- 
tions to the vexing Giorgione-Titian questions in this context, but 
Rosand does in fact make a few unusual suggestions that deserve 
comment. Novel, but quite unconvincing, is the attribution to the 
young Titian (ca. 1506) of the well-known Portrait of a Young Man 
in Berlin, which has been one of the very few almost unquestioned 
items in Giorgione’s oeuvre since J. P. Richter first assigned it to 
him in 1884. The attribution is made primarily on a few general 
similarities to Vasari's description of a portrait by the 18-year-old 
Titian of a gentleman of the Barbarigo family and by a comparison 
with Titian's early Portrait of a Man in Blue in London (ca. 1512). 
But much more striking than the "rich sartorial material" and 
"direct confrontation between sitter and observer" that Rosand 
sees shared in the two portraits is the altogether different level of 
psychological immediacy, of illusion in the descriptions of sur- 
faces, and of plastic thrust found in the London work, which can- 
not be explained by the fact that it is some six years later. The Berlin 
youth possesses many of the qualities that are typical of works by 
Giorgione around the middle of the first decade of the century, 
such as the Castelfranco Altarpiece, including generalization of 
shapes and the dominance of rather tentative contour, uncertainty 
in the rendering of anatomical detail such as the rather non- 
functional fingers, and restraint (as best onecan tell in its poor con- 
dition) in the description of surfaces. 

Rosand’s characterization of Giorgione and the young Titian is 
marked in general by a certain tendency to underestimate the 
quality of reserve and abstraction of the former and attachment to 
reality in the illusionism, plasticity, and movement of the latter. It 
is for this reason perhaps that the author can see the "complicated 
spatial organization’ and "greater variety of internal positions and 
movements" in the water pourer of the Concert Champétre as 
pointing to Giorgione when, in fact, itis the weight and complexity 


of sach a figure that make the attribution of this much debated pic- 
ture to Titian more likely. Although Rosand sees the complexity of 
the Giorgionesque inheritance over the length of Titian’s career, he 
does not characterize a moment of extreme involvement with 
Gio-gione's art just before and after the latter's death in 1510, This 
may not owe simply to limitations of space, since the centerpiece of 
such an interpretation would be the Concert Champétre itself and 
should include the famous S. Rocco Christ Carrying the Cross, 
which fit more comfortably at such a time thar in the surprisingly 
earl; moment of 1505-06 suggested by Rosand. In fact, the at- 
tribution of the former and dating of the latter, the inclusion of the 
Berl n Young Man and the absence of other Giorgionesque Titians, 
earl» Madonna pictures (besides the Gypsy Madonna), or any 
other juvenilia add up to a misleading view of Titian s earliest 
years, 

Aiter the enumeration of the many advantages of Rosand's 
dence, thematic treatment of Titian, perhaps it should also be ob- 
served that this structure is less capable of capturing the step-by- 
step development of style. The broadest contrasts between major 
pha:es of his career do emerge, but Rosand is understandably less 
interested in analyzing nuances in a book of this type. Another 
dimension of Titian’s art that does not fully emerge is his om- 
nivorous appetite for and, usually, total assimilation of the most 
dive-se artistic sources. This neglect may be conditioned ty the size 
and nature of the book, although, in fact, the relationship to 
Michelangelo does come out effectively as does, somewhat more 
spot:ily, the fascination with the antique. What is missed is not so 
muca a catalogue of the sources of motifs as a fuller characteriza- 
tion of the breadth of Titian's pictorial culture and -he com- 
manding way in which so much of that culture is subsumed within 
his art. 

Two other reservations that the book inspires may have been, at 
least in part, beyond Rosand's control. Considering the renewed in- 
terest in and appreciation of the still controversial issue of Titian’s 
grapaic art in recent years, the generous selection of 30 illustra- 
tions of drawings and woodcuts is very welcome. But in light of 
this generosity, the single page dedicated to the graphic art at the 
end of the introduction (along with other scattered references) is 
inadequate. Little is said about their visual qualities, and the 
deba:able question of the use of Titian's drawings can only be 
treated schematically in such a space and is unlikely to be com- 
prehensible to readers without some knowledge of the issue. Also, 
it wculd have been more useful to intersperse the illustrations of 
grapnic works in their appropriate chronological or thematic place 
rather than segregating them between the text and plates. 

TFe brief, annotated bibliographical note refers to major 
monographs and sources but not specialized articles. Although 
this is consistent with the book's popular format, it would have 
been useful, especially for students, to have Rosand's selective 
guidance through the specialized literature, especially since, in 
other places, he does not generally underestimate his audience. 
This would, for example, have provided the opportunity for 
Rosand to direct readers to some of his own important articles 
whica serve as the basis for parts of the text. 

The major value of books of this kind is usually their color 
plates, although in this case the high quality of the text and com- 
mentary and the mediocrity of the reproductions reverse that 
relationship. Actually, the plates are unusually variable, ranging 
from the highly acceptable to the truly awful. In general, the worst 
problems do not seem to involve accuracy of hues so much as dis- 
torted intensities (usually too brilliant) and values (sometimes im- 
pene:rably dark as in the Equestrian Portrait of Charles V and the 
Gesuiti Martyrdom of Saint Lawrence). Flesh tones are usually too 
rudd (as in both versions of Christ Crowned with Thorns and the 


Andriens) and in a-aumber of cases the printing of the plates is 
blurry (as in bət productions of the Miracle of the Newborn 
Infant and the desai from Bacchus and Ariadne). In a few cases 
such as the Assurte and its detail, all these problems co-exist in a 
ruddy indistinct kae». On the other hand, most of the plates are of 
serviceable quality end it is usually possible to follow Rosand's 


selected ter color re»roduction tend toward the famous, major 
masterpieces, but «ven among these it is good to have decent plates 
for somethat are -arely reproduced in color (e.g., the Saint Mark 
altarpiece, the Preseztation in the Temple, and the Ecce Homo). 
CHARLES E. COHEN 

University of Chicago 

Chicago, IL 60637 





TERISIO FIGNATTL, "eronese: L'Opera completa, 2 vols., 
Venice, Alfieri, €76. Vol. 1: pp. 419, 24 color pls.; Vol. i: 
1,079 biack-and-«hite ills. L. 150,000 


Terisic Pignatti is surely ore of the most productive and wide- 
ranging art histor.ams curreit.y working in the field of Venetian 
paintirg. Having catalogued and written monographs on the 
works of artists for Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione to Pietro 
Longh and Canal:tta, he now gives us what will be the standard 
catalogue raisonne o: the:paintings of Paolo Veronese. Strange as 
it may seem, unti. «Ee publication in 1968 of Remigio Marini's 
volume im the Rizeli Classici dell'arte series there existed no 
such catalogue fo^ weronese — nothing, for example, like Hans 
Tietze's useful listings in his Phaidon monographs on Titian and 
Tintoretto. The pzotzems involved in producing a catalogue that 
pretends ie offer | ozera completa are daunting indeed, especially 
in the case of Veretmn masters like Veronese who headed large 
and productive femiy wor<shops, commercial enterprises that 
often continued lonzafter the death of the maestro. In the case of 
Veronese shop, Paolos brother, Benedetto, and his sons, 
Carletto and Gab'isæ, continued to turn out works in the es- 
tablished Veronese syle, sizning themselves as Haeredes Pauli 
Veronensis. 

The statistics œ Fignatti s work, which he summarizes in a 
prefatcry note, ar» iz dicative of the task he faced: his catalogue 
includes 343 works aidged autograph,! 421 "attributed" items, 
and 764 iost works. As a further measure of his labor, he men- 
tions tae L564 iteme of the bibliography and the 69 documents 
pertairang to Vesorese that he has assembled from various 
sources and printed together as a most useful reference. The 
corpus of 1,079 bick-anc-white illustrations in the second 
volume is also especally welcome; the quality of reproduction, 
however, varies cor iderab y — from nearly illegible philatelic 
promemicrie to mag ficent -ull-page details that take us directly 
into the fabric of th- master’s brushwork. 

Pignat&'s catalogue is preceded by a substantial introductory 
essay :racing the career and critical fortunes of Veronese. 
Although the title: æ the individual sections suggest a structur- 
ing by theme — includirg the biographical, stylistic, and 




















! Pignatzi has:since made additicns to his list in " Aggiunta al catalogo del 
Veronese, Arte vergie xxxi, 1978, 214-19. 


? One item missing frora Pignatti's bibliography that might have helped 
to complirate this pæhaps toc bland historical picture is Sergio 
MarineEi's provocate article, ‘ Lo spazio ideologico di Paolo Veronese,” 
Comunità. xvin, I€73. 302-64. 
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iconographic — this flowing text adheres nonetheless to a 
generally chronological line. In its essential contours it confirms 
the basic image of Veronese’s development put forth by 
Pignatti's predecessors, Giuseppe Fiocco and Rodolfo 
Pallucchini. It offers a surface, perhaps somewhat deceptive, of 
historical and methodological serenity, as the painter makes his 
triumphant way from Verona to Venice, from one achievement to 
the next, from early work to late. Veronese's career is oc- 
casionally punctuated or propelled by "crisis" — the early "crisi 
parmigianinesca" (p. 16), "una crisi particolare" around 1560 as 
he faces the challenge of monumental architecture and 
scenographic space (p. 54) — but, despite such evocative subtitles 
as "Patetismo religioso," Pignatti’s essay runs an untroubled, 
purely art-historical course; questions of context, of patronage, 
politics, history, or piety rarely arise to lead us off that course? 
Effectively woven into his narrative is what amounts to a run- 
ning review of some of the more recent critical literature, as 
Pignatti enlivens his account by citing the opinions or descrip- 
tions of other authors. His bibliographic mastery is generally evi- 
dent throughout the book, although not always on a consistent 
level. 

The core of this Veronese is, of course, the catalogue; this is 
the part to which scholars will return in search of basic descrip- 
tive, technical, historical, and bibliographical information. 
Pignatti's catalogue entries, however, are not always responsive 
to all these needs; frustratingly brief at times, some seem more 
suited to the occasional exhibition catalogue than to the rigorous 
requirements of a catalogue raisonné. The problematic 
Bevilacqua-Lazise Altarpiece (Cat. No. 1), for example, offers a 
case in point. Often considered Veronese's first independent 
commission and dated — on not really reliable documentary 
grounds — to 1548 (although in his text [p. 13] Pignatti reports 
the date as 1547), this canvas appears to be in quite poor condi- 
tion; it was evidently abraded and repainted, possibly on several 
occasions. “In mediocre stato di conservazione" seems hardly 
sufficient comment; in addition to the supposed restoration of 
the figure of the Baptist, noted by Pignatti, there is the gross 
modification of the female donor, which, needless to say, raises a 
host of further questions. Nor does Pignatti discuss the dif- 
ferences between the altarpiece and the related Chatsworth 
drawing, which he accepts as autograph and preparatory 
(although the Tietzes, appropriately doubtful, had given both 
the canvas and the drawn versions to Zelotti). Finally, the dis- 
missal without further discussion of the Uffizi oil sketch as "una 
copia grafica" (sic) deprives the entire problem of the fuller 
review that it deserves. Surely the role of preparatory designs — 
from pen drawings to chiaroscuro modelli and chalk studies to 
(possibly) oil sketches — is a topic we might legitimately expect 
to find treated in a catalogue such as this.? 

By pursuing the references in the bibliographies accompany- 
ing each entry, one could become involved in such germane 
issues. Too often, however, the contents of the articles listed are 
not reflected in the entry itself. For the Prado Christ Preaching in 
the Temple (Cat. No. 50), for example, Pignatti acknowledges the 
pen drawing in the Schwarz collection, but he makes no mention 


3 Fuller consideration of these problematic works will be found in Diana 
Gisolfi Pechukas, "The Youth of Veronese," Ph.D. diss., University of 
Chicago, 1976, 299-312, and in Sergio Marinelli's coniributions to the 
catalogue of the exhibition Palladio e Verona, Verona, 1980, Nos. vut, 14- 
16. Pechukas and Marinelli both accept the Uffizi bozzetto as autograph. 
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of the chalk study sold at Sotheby's in 1970; published by 
Richard Cocke (in an article listed in the entry), this sheet should 
have added a significant new item to the debate over the picture's 
date, which has been variously estimated from 1548 to 1574 — a 
chronological range that must, to some degree, undermine con- 
fidence in our methods. 

Indeed, although Pignatti frequently indicates drawings and 
illustrates many in connection with the paintings, he is not con- 
sistent. For the Baptism of Christ in the North Carolina Museum 
of Art (Cat. No. 4), which he dates early, about 1551, Pignatti 
notes the existence of an apparently related drawing in the Fogg 
Art Museum that bears on its verso an autograph letter dated 
1587. It would seem evident that one must either deny the 
preparatory relationship of the drawing to the painting or, if one 
accepts the rapport, consider the consequences, namely, that the 
painting must be a later production from the year before the 
master’s death, presumably from the workshop. This is not an 
easy problem, for the picture itself boasts a certain quality. 
Pignatti, however, too easily avoids the issue. 

Elsewhere, on the other hand, he neglects to cite the relevant 
drawings at all: for example, the Princeton drawing (by the 
master, I believe) for the Altarpiece of Saint Herculanius (by the 
shop, by consensus) in the parish church of Maderno (Cat. No. 
A169). Although the article where the drawing was published 
appears in the general bibliography, it is not cited in the 
catalogue entry. 

Rich in the citation of others’ opinions, Pignatti's entries 
follow a pattern all too familiar in catalogues: a review of the 
history of attribution, followed by the author's own judgment as 
the ultimate (and, at least implicitly, definitive) weight in the 
balance. Too often, however, such entries fail to address a num- 
ber of serious questions. Since the attributions are essentially 
limited to a choice between autograph or not, the complicated 
issue of workshop production, of joint effort by master and 
assistants, tends to be slighted. And yet the dynamics of such 
patterns of production are precisely what lie behind the connois- 
seurs’ dilemma, as reflected in our troubled debates concerning 
attribution. * 

Opinions regarding the attribution and, especially, the dating 
of works by Veronese and his studio will continue to be deeply 
divided; to prolong the debate on the basis of personal sensibility 
alone is not likely to be very fruitful, and it makes little sense for 
a reviewer to list his disagreements item by item just for the 
record. Nonetheless, one aspect of the production of Pignatti's 
book calls for comment: specifically, the 24 color plates included 
in Volume I. Most are of very mediocre quality, but they offer at 
least some further details of major pictures by the master. (One, 
plate v, is a quite fine detail of the archer in the fresco of the 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian which traverses the nave of S, 


4 This was a point I tried to make in my introduction — deliberately en- 
titled "Veronese and Company: Artistic Production in a Venetian 
Workshop” — to the brief catalogue of the exhibition organized by the 
Birmingham (Alabama) Museum of Art in 1972, Veronese and His Studio 
in North American Collections. Containing 48 items from American and 
Canadian collections, this exhibition simply repeated the attributions of 
the lenders (as the catalogue explicitly states on p. 12). 5ince Pignatti 
graciously but erroneously credits me as the too-generous author of that 
catalogue, I take the occasion here to disavow responsibility for most of 
the attributions which Pignatti incorporates into his entries. Many of the 
works in the Birmingham exhibition were indeed of the very highest 
quality; the attribution to Veronese of many others, however, was ex- 
ceedingly optimistic. 


Sebastiano. Clearly revealing incised lines in the intoraco sur- 
face, which seem to suggest the partial use of a cartoon, such a 
reprodaction inspires many questions, causingus to regret all the 
more the absence of a discussion of technique in Pignatti's text.) 
Four o: the color plates, however, are of works in private collec- 
tione (although one, Cat. No. 220, has subsequently been ac- 
quired by the J. Paul Getty Museum) and these, at least in my 
judgment, seem to be of questionable quality. Granted chat such 
a judgment reflects individual sensibility and bias in the eye of 
the bel.older, one still wonders at the selection. The insertion of 
these dubious works among the generally acknowledged master- 
pieces chosen for color reproduction is disquieting indeed. 

It would be unfair to conclude a review of Pignatti's Veronese 
on saca a note. Despite the criticisms and objections that are in- 
evitable when dealing with a work of such ambitious scope, these 
two vclumes fill a major art-historical need. We now have the 
standard work upon which our future research and discourse 
will be founded. Pignatti has once again made an important and 
impressive contribution to the field of Venetian studies. 

DAVID ROSAND 
Coiumbia University 
New York, NY 10027 


A.B. DE VRIES, MAGDI TOTH-UBBENS, W. FROENTJES, Rembrandt in 
the Mauritshuis, foreword H.R. Hoetink. Alphen aan de 
Rijn, Sijthoff & Noordhoff International Publishers B.V., 
1978. Pp. 223; 17 color pls., 169 black-and-white ills. 


Rembrandt is an artist whose work seems to speak to every 
possibe human emotion. Partially because o! the power of his 
personality as it has been expressed in his paintings, drawings, 
and etchings, and partially because of the myths that grew up 
about his life, he has taken on a superhuraan presence. His 
works are viewed with awe and admiration. Even when specific 
paintirgs were criticized by later commentators as inelegant or 
unfinished, his eccentricities were generally excused as marks of 
genius. 

As kas become evident in recent years, however, the awe with 
which Rembrandt is held and the myths that accompany his life 
story Lave affected the critical judgments of ais paintings. As a 
recognized man of genius, and as an artist whose style of 
painting evolved dramatically throughout his lifetime, Rem- 
brardt presents us with an oeuvre that has always been difficult 
to define with precision. It now appears that many paintings 
which have only a superficial resemblance to authentic works by 
Rembrandt have been accepted as genuine. 

Part of the difficulty in determining the authenticity of Rem- 
brandf's paintings is to settle upon precise criteria for forming 
one's udgments. Signatures, for example, are of little help in 
these matters. Rembrandt sold and thus may well have signed 
pairtimgs executed by his pupils. Signatures on his paintings, 
moreover, have been frequently reinforced, modified, or added 
by later hands, calling into suspicion their reliability. One impor- 
tant consideration in questions of authenticity is provenance. 
Occas-onally, the original commissions for paintings are known 
and the history of individual works can be traced back to Rem- 
brand's lifetime. Surprisingly, however, few sf the paintings at- 
tributed to Rembrandt have continuous provenances from the 
17th century. Another criterion is painting technique. Technical 
analysis, including examination of the support, ground, and 
paint ayers, can offer much information to determine whether 
works are of 17th-century origin. Such information, judiciously 
interpreted by a knowledgable art historian, can often establish a 


firmer basis “or attributions than is otherwise possible. Finally, 
iconographic studies can help to determine whether the approach 
to the subiec in a ssecific work is consistent with that in others. 

Ths impo: tant book is the first scholarly attempt to examine a 
group cf Rembrandt paintings in terms of these criteria. The 
group ot paistinzs«iscussed are those in the Mauritshuis, one of 
the great eoll-ctiens of Rembrandt paintings in the world. The 13 
paintngs here attrbuted to Rembrandt range from his Self- 








Portrcit ir Laser kite from the 1660's (No. xii). Within the collec- 
tion «re 5ibkcal ard mythological scenes, figure studies, and 
Rembrandt's grestg roup portrait, Dr. Nicolaas Tulp's Anatomy 
Lesso1, 15324Ne. «1). Indeed, with the exception of the 1640's, 
all periccs c Reraprandt’s work are represented as are most 
genres cf his paiatusg. One could hardly find another collection 
that cffers a better microcosm of his work. 

The book san irterdisc:plinary study initiated by the former 
directer o? thy Mausitshuis. A.B. de Vries. After the introduction 
by De Vries, which includes a short history of the collection of 
Rembrandt oaiutiags in the Mauritshuis, the individual 
paintings are treatec separately in approximate chronological or- 
der. The authors examine the 15 paintings attributed to Rem- 
brand: im he Maar: shuis catalogue of 1935 and the one painting 
subsequertly acquired (No xiu). The three paintings that are no 
longer accepted as autograph are discussed last. Each of the dis- 
cussians of ‘he pæntings is divided into three sections: on 
technical dats bv 9N, Froentjes, historical data by M. Toth- 
Ubbers, end :corography and style by A.B. de Vries. Four ap- 
pendizes are added at the end of the book: on the methods ap- 
plied n the technic. investigation; the results of the technical 
the History of the restoration of the Anatomy 
^e Gocaments concerning the commission of Rem- 
brand ‘s Honser. Eac of the paintings attributed to Rembrandt is 
illustrated im color and ali of the paintings discussed are il- 
lustrated in biack-and-white. Supporting the discussions are il- 
lustratiems of X-cadiographs, infrared and ultraviolet 
photographs avher eleven:), details of paintings, illustrations of 
relatec drawings, pantings, and prints. The format is logical and 
the beok is sas $o use, Unfortunately, the quality of the 
reprocuctione is di appointing: they are too matte and lack 
crispness, hemce details of paintings and the X-radiographs are 
difficult te read. 

The author: of ths book provide a wealth of new information 
on virtually every painting they discuss, and their judgments 
have a firmer basis than wes ever before possible. Nevertheless, 
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disciplinary ezamerezion cannot answer all questions; too little is 
knowr., for example about the working methods of Rembrandt 
and Lis pupils, cantemporaries, and imitators. Moreover, 
technical data is aften as inconclusive as stylistic analysis, and 
such information caa rarely determine attributions of paintings. 
Much to: their credit the authors freely acknowledge those areas 
in which no cefinite conclusions can be made. 

One of the great ontributons of the book is to demonstrate 
just hew sencral are questions of condition in any analysis of 
Rembrandt's worzs Technical analysis, for example, has helped 
to esta»lish that thes imensions of at least four of the Rembrandt 
paintings in tae Maaritshuis have been altered (Nos. v, vui, xi, 
xii). A number of pe ntings have also suffered extensive damage 
or have b 
periods (Nos. I, 1v, vi, vin, IX, X, XI, XII). 

Documents surrounding Dr. Nicolaas Tulp's Anatomy Lesson 
(No. v ) demonstrate just how many variables one must consider 
when determining = painting's state of preservation. Records 
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(reproduced in appendix 11) indicate that since 1700 this painting 
has been restored no less than 18 times. The number of times it 
has been worked on is probably less remarkable than that such a 
full record of its past history exists. 

The authors have also been particularly careful about analyz- 
ing the condition of the signatures and dates and have deter- 
mined that at least half of the eight signatures have been 
strengthened or otherwise modified. In one instance their doubts 
about a signature and date have led to a surprising conclusion. 
They believe that the date 1661 on the Two Negroes (No. x) is a 
later addition and that the painting should probably be connected 
to the reference to a painting of “Twee mooren'' in Rembrandt's 
inventory of 1656. They quite convincingly suggest that the 
painting was made by Rembrandt in the first half of the 1650's. 

One question that must always be considered in dealing with 
Rembrandt's paintings is whether changes in composition were 
made by the artist himself or by later hands. Often one can make 
such determinations by studying the use of different pigments or 
the changes in craquelure patterns, but clear distinctions are not 
always possible Among the Rembrandt paintings in the 
Mauritshuis are two interesting examples of changes in the shape 
of the hats of sitters. In one instance, Head of an Old Man (No. 
11), the authors suggest that the black cap which covers a smaller 
white one may be an addition of the 19th century. In the case of 
the Self-Portrait in Later Life (No. xii), they consider the change 
in the style of the barret to have been carried out by Rembrandt. 
These opinions are based primarily on questions of style and 
cannot be supported or defended by technical analysis. 

A similar situation where a firm conclusion cannot be reached 
occurs with the Andromeda (No. iv). X-radiography has revealed 
striking new information about this painting: Andromeda was 
once a full-length figure and her legs were not so fully covered 
by her loincloth as presently. Since the character of the paint in 
the two layers is so similar, these changes were presumably made 
by Rembrandt after his paint had dried. De Vries, however, 
leaves open the possibility that these changes were made after 
Rembrandt's day, adding that the evidence from the technical in- 
vestigation was inconclusive in this matter. One might also ask if 
the size of the panel was reduced at the time of these changes in 
composition. Froentjes noted that only the top and right edges of 
the panel had been beveled. He concluded, therefore, that the left 
and bottom edges had been cut. As Van de Wetering has recently 
determined, however, such small panel paintings are frequently 
unbeveled along one vertical edge because of the way in which 
they were cut from the tree (Oud Holland, xci, 1977, 30f.). Thus 
the absence of a beveled edge along the left side is no guarantee 
that the painting has been trimmed along that edge. 

An interdisciplinary study, for all of its advantages, also con- 
tains a number of pitfalls. The area where the most serious 
problems of this collaboration arise is in the way technical infor- 
mation is interrelated with art-historical questions. In this 
respect, one senses that the collaboration of the three participants 
has not been as complete as possible. For example, X-radiographs 
yield much information about the relationship of the size of a 
painting to its original dimensions. When scallop-shaped stretch 
marks are not evident along the edge of the linen support, one 
can generally conclude that the painting has been cut at some 
point in its history. Although such information would be par- 
ticularly relevant to discussions of the Homer and Saul and 
David, two paintings that are fragments of larger compositions, 
no mention is made of the character of their edges. 

The interpretation of X-radiographs is an area where a close 
collaboration of scientist, restorer, and art historian is par- 
ticularly important. In their examination of the X-radiographs of 
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the Rembrandt paintings is the Mauritshuis, De Vries and 
Froentjes have carefully analyzed the pentimenti evident in 
them. They have found significant changes in at least five 
paintings: Nos. i, iv, vi, xi, and xi. One interesting change in 
composition that the authors missed, however, probably because 
it does not entail a change in form, involves the different patterns 
of light in the original composition of Simeon's Song of Praise 
and in its final design (No. v). A heavy concentration of a lead- 
containing pigment, presumably lead white, on the floor before 
Simeon and the Virgin Mary suggests that this area was once il- 
luminated rather than thrown into shadow as it presently is. 
Although none of these changes are dramatic, they tell us much 
about the paintings’ genesis and Rembrandt’s working 
procedure. It is important to realize, however, that the changes 
revealed in X-radiographs are primarily those based on pigments 
containing lead. In the future, it may be possible to achieve an 
even closer appreciation of Rembrandt's working procedure 
through other technical means, in particular neutron 
autoradiography, a technique that is currently being utilized at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Despite the importance of the authors' discoveries about com- 
positional changes in many of Rembrandt's paintings (some of 
which will be discussed below), one suspects that still more in- 
formation could be gained from the X-radiographs. No attempt 
has been made, for example, to compare the build-up of lead 
white, as evident in the X-radiographs, with that in comparable 
paintings. For example, although illustrations are provided of X- 
radiographs of the Self-Portrait as a Young Man (No. 1) and a 
version of this painting in Nuremberg, which the authors at- 
tribute to Rembrandt's studio, no careful analysis is offered of 
the differences in the handling of the paint. One is then left with 
no real assurance that one technique is more characteristic of 
Rembrandt than the other. In this instance comparisons with the 
X-radiograph of a clearly signed and dated portrait from the 
period may have been helpful. 

As explained in the foreword by the present director of the 
Mauritshuis, H.R. Hoetink, the research and writing of this book 
took ten years and demonstrated enormous perseverance and 
energy by the authors. Considering the long duration of the pro- 
ject, it is not surprising that the authors’ ideas and opinions 
changed and evolved as their work progressed. One senses such 
a progression of thought in comparing the summary of the 
results in the introduction with the conclusions reached in the 
catalogue sections of the book. For example, concerning the 
Head of an Old Man (No. 111), De Vries writes in the introduction 
that he has certain reservations about the attribution (p. 9). 
Although he sees no grounds for rejecting Rembrandt's 
authorship, he writes that "It is nevertheless difficult to make a 
clear-cut distinction in all cases between Rembrandt's, Lievens' 
and other artists' portraits and character studies done in the years 
1626 and 1630" (p. 33f). No reservations concerning the attribu- 
tion are expressed in the catalogue section of the book. This is 
one further instance where it might have been helpful to com- 
pare the X-radiograph with a securely signed and dated painting 
from the same period. 

The differences in opinion expressed in the introduction and 
the catalogue entry are more pronounced in the case of the Man 
with Curly Gray Hair (No. 1x). In the introduction De Vries 
clearly intimates that he doubts the attribution to Rembrandt: “It 
is to be hoped that further research will one day produce 
evidence which will permit one to speak with more conviction 
about the painter of the impressive head of No. 1x” (p. 34). Yet in 
the catalogue De Vries suggests that the sketchy character of the 
image derives from the fact that it is an unfinished work (p. 139). 


In this instance the question of authenticity is camplicated by the 
problem of condition. The painting has been badly damaged in 
the past and its appearance has suffered greaily. Nevertheless, 
the Feed lacks the firmly built-up structure evident in Rem- 
brandt’s paintings from the 1650's. The doubts implied by De 
Vries ir. his introduction are justified, and it seems unlikely that 
this smpressive head is by Rembrandt. 

Dr. Nicolaas Tulp's Anatomy Lesson is, of course, :he most 
impertant Rembrandt painting in the Mauritshuis. Significant 
historically as Rembrandt's first importan! commission in 
Ams:erdam, in its compositional innovations and implied sym- 
bolism it also suggests much of Rembrandt's aspirations as a 
portrai: and history painter. The discussion sf the painting in 
this book surveys questions of the painting's rale in Rembrandt's 
oeuvre but the focus of the text is on the pairting as a work of 
art, its history, and its condition. The X-radiograpk of this 
paincing, which is discussed extensively by the authors, is ex- 
tremelv important for understanding the genesis of the work. As 
is evident from the X-radiograph, Rembrandt made a number of 
mod.fications in his design: he changed the position of the 
corpse s left arm; he altered the position of Hartman Hartmansz, 
the surgeon who holds the paper in the center background; and 
he removed a hat from the head of Frans van Loenen, the 
standimg man in the background. 

Dr. Tulp's appearance has also been modified. X-raciographs 
reveal changes in his face, hat, and collar. De Vries sugzests that 
these changes to Dr. Tulp were not made by Rembrandt but by 
an 13th-century restorer. In 1732, for example. after the painting 
was damaged by fire, a restorer noted that he repain:ed Rem- 
brardt's cloak. De Vries suggests that a 1634 portrait of Dr. Tulp 
by Ni-olaes Elias (Amsterdam, Six Collection) served as the 
model for the repainting of Tulp's head. It seems more probable, 
however, that these changes were made by Rembrandt they are 
not .nconsistent with other types of changes in the picture, and 
the painting of the head seems stylistically compatible with Rem- 
brar dt's work. 

An interesting phenomenon found in this painting is the ex- 
istence of small holes, or pits, in the paint surface. Froentjes 
speculates that they may have been caused by gases escaping 
from volatile oils during a period of excessive heat. Since the 
pairting was exposed to the heat of a fire in the 1720's, he 
specubtes that these pits appeared at that time. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the heat of a fire could have had such an impact 90 
years after the execution of the painting. Similar pits have been 
observed in paintings by Vermeer that are rot known to have 
been subjected to high temperatures. Anotherexplanat:on might 
be hat Rembrandt, Vermeer, and perhaps other artists, ex- 
perimented with the vehicle for their pigments: If Rembrandt used 
an emulsion in some of his paints, one might expect to find that 
tiny water droplets had been trapped by a layer of oil paint, thus 
forming small pits in the paint structure. 

Le Vries includes much iconographic material in his discus- 
siors. The iconographic analyses of Simeor's Song of Praise 
(No. v) and Saul and David (No. xi) are particularly good. In 
both instances, he has related the paintings to precise biblical 
texts and has clarified the meanings of the works. The 
icor ographic problems surrounding the Andromeda (No. iv) are 
also interesting. Rembrandt's composition, with Andromeda 
chacned to a rock cliff on the left side of the landscape, is consis- 
tent with a number of early 17th-century prototypes. Unusual, 
however, is the absence of Perseus and the dragon. As with a 
number of his other history paintings, Rembrandt seems to have 
conzentrated on the emotional response of the main figures, 
while ignoring the narrative elements o? the story. One 








iconographic proto pe for the motif of the arms chained above 
the head of the herome, first noted by A. Tümpel (Lievens Sym- 
posium, Brunswick, 1979), is in Lievens’s painting of Christ at the 
Column, ca. 1627 (= Nystad, The Hague). 

In addition to the Ancremeda, the Mauritshuis contains 
another history pein ing by Rembrandt in which only one of the 
major »retagonists e the drama appears. This painting has been 
identifed by De Vries as Bathsheba (No. vii). Unlike the case 
of Andromeda, however, whose identity remains clear despite 
the lacs of narrative details, the interpretation of the subject mat- 
ter in Bathsheba i- even to question. Indeed, except for a period 
in the ate 18th and «arly 15th centuries when this painting was 
also referred to a: Eathsheoa, the work has been identified as 
Susanra. 

De Vries's re-ider ification of the figure of Bathsheba is based 
primarly en the ciscovery that the head of a man hidden in the 
bushes te the right, -raditicnally identified as one of the elders 
from tke story-of Susanna, is a later addition. The head is largely 
paintec on a strip-oi wood that has been added to the right edge 
of the »ainting. Fer Eoth stylistic and technical reasons, it seems 
unlikely that Rer:brandt painted this strip. The iconographic 
relationships that De Vries employs to substantiate his argument, 
however, are not totally convincing. The prints by Buytewech 
that he mentions were probably not Rembrandt's primary source 
of inspiration. Ear mare compelling is the painting's relationship 
with Lastman s Susanna and the Elders, 1614 (Berlin, Dahlem 
Museum). Rembranct knew this painting and copied it in a 
drawing from the-e: ly 1632's (Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett). In 
Lastman's painting ene recognizes the same half-rising figure of 
a semi-nude female, «ho reacts with apparent alarm at the intru- 
sion o the elders Similerities between the figure in the 
Mauritshuis painüng and -hat in Rembrandt's Susanna Sur- 
prised by the Tw Hders (Berlin, Dahlem Museum) make the 
identification of Hi work as Susanna even more likely. The 
Berlin painting is deted 1647, but technical investigation has 
determ:ned that the sane! was begun in the mid-thirties, at ap- 
proximately the-seme time Rembrandt executed the Mauritshuis 
versione 

An Y-radiograpn cf the Berlin Susanna, which is reproduced 
but not discussed in his book (fig. 100), shows that Rembrandt 
made a number of changes in the figure of Susanna. One won- 
ders if in the Mauskshuis painting Rembrandt was trying to 
arrive at yet.anoth«r zolutior to the representation of her anxiety 
upon bearing the inruders The absence of the elders in this 
paintinz can thus be seen as a parallel to the situation in the 
Androrieda, in whieh Rembrandt has focused on the main 
protagcnist while omitting narrative elements of the story. 

One of the thczriest prcblems connected with research on 
Rembrandt is that even in those instances where precise corrola- 
tions ir technique oscur, stylstic differences among paintings 
can still be so great that questions of attribution nevertheless 
arise. This situation aas occurred in the case of the Study of a 
Man Laughing (No. 19, a «mall painting on copper generally 
dated ca. 1529-1620. In 1969, Froentjes disclosed that the entire 
ground layer of the paintirg was covered by a thin layer of 
metallic gold in the farm of gold leaf (Oud Holland, uxxxiv, 1967, 
233f.). Froenties feand tbe same technique in two other 
paintings attributed tə Rembrandt from the same period, a Self- 
Portrait in Stockhclne(Bredius 11) and a portrait of Rembrandt's 
mother in Salzburg Bredius 63). No other paintings in this 
techniq ae have ever Seen found (Adam Elsheimer, however, oc- 
casiona ly covered his copper supports with a layer of silver). 
This evidence would seem a convincing argument for the at- 
tribution of all three works to the same artist, namely Rem- 
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brandt. 

Stylistically, however, the three paintings are extremely dif- 
ferent. The Self-Portrait is delicately modeled with small touches 
of the brush; the portrait of Rembrandt's Mother is quite 
detailed, particularly in the depiction of the old woman's 
wrinkled features; the Study of a Man Laughing is boldly painted 
with quick, broad strokes. The boldness of the last work, in- 
deed, borders on crudity and the painting lacks the nuances of 
shading that generally allow even Rembrandt s quickest sketches 
to become portrait studies rather than caricatures. 

These differences in style have forced the question as to 
whether Rembrandt could have painted in such different man- 
ners in works of similar scale and date. Gerson decided that the 
Mauritshuis painting was not by Rembrandt (Bredius-Gerson, 
1969), an opinion reflected in the 1977 catalogue of the 
Mauritshuis, where it is noted that "the attribution to Rem- 
brandt is not generally accepted." De Vries, however, noting the 
similarity of the impressionistic technique of the Mauritshuis 
study to effects Rembrandt achieved in etched studies of heads, 
upholds the attribution of this sketch to Rembrandt "with con- 
viction." 

The problems surrounding the attribution of this painting are 
central to the general debate surrounding the definition of Rem- 
brandt's oeuvre. To what degree can we accept the premise tnat 
Rembrandt was an experimenter in his work, both with respect 
to technique and style, and to what extent must we assume that 
he worked in a predictable and logically (in our eyes) consistent 
manner? Clearly, one must assume a certain logic and con- 
sistency in his development, for without such an assumption any 
attempt to recreate the sequence of his oeuvre would be point- 
less. Nevertheless, evidence gained from his drawings, etchings, 
and paintings suggests that remarkable variations in style and 
technique do exist. The problem then becomes one of determin- 
ing, as fully as possible from signed, dated, and documented 
works, the range of possibilities that one might reasonably ex- 
pect in his oeuvre. 

The difficulties of defining Rembrandt's oeuvre are further 
complicated by the existence of a large workshop in which stu- 
dents and followers were taught the art of painting by imitating 
Rembrandt's style and technique. One of Rembrandt's teaching 
methods was to have his students copy his works. Indeed, a copy 
of a Rembrandt painting depicting a soldier with black hair, 
wearing an iron collar, is listed in an inventory of Lambert 
Jacobsz. as early as 1647. Lambert Jacobsz. was the teacher of 
both Jacob Backer and Govaert Flinck before they came to work 
with Rembrandt; he thus had direct connections with the Rem- 
brandt school. 

This record of an early copy of a painting similar in descrip- 
tion to the Study of a Man Laughing raises the question whether 
the Mauritshuis version is the original or the copy. An etching 
after this composition by J. G. van Vliet, unfortunately, does not 
really prove the correctness of the attribution of the Mauritshuis 
version to Rembrandt. In Van Vliet’s etching, executed around 
1634, the modeling of the man’s face is quite detailed and refined. 
It suggests none of the rough and bold brushwork of the 
Mauritshuis painting. One wonders if an artist of Van Vliet's 
limited talent could have made such a transformation from a 
painterly sketch to a finished figure study. Nevertheless, even if 
Van Vliet's etching was after a finished painting rather than this 
study, the possibility still exists that the Mauritshuis work is a 
preliminary study by Rembrandt for a now-lost, larger version. 

Although the problem defies a definitive resolution, the 
stylistic differences between this work and other Rembrandt 
studies seem to outweigh the technical similarities. Even given 
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the probability that Rembrandt might alter his style in accor- 
dance with the type of subject he was depicting, the im- 
pressionistic quality of this work seems too extreme to fit com- 
fortably with other known works of this period. 

A related and equally complex problem is whether Rem- 
brandt's pupils assisted the master in his large compositions. 
Given the example of Dr. Nicolaas Tulp's Anatomy Lesson, 
where the figure on the left seems to have been added by another 
hand, perhaps that of Jacob Backer, one is inclined to respond af- 
firmatively. Nevertheless, some special circumstance sur- 
rounding this partícular commission might account for the ap- 
pearance of this figure. An even more perplexing example is the 
controversial Saul and David (No. x1). Many doubts have been 
expressed about the authenticity of this painting. Even De Vries, 
who in principle would like to defend the attribution to Rem- 
brandt, has not been able to make a firm judgment: "It seems 
more appropriate to us to make no comment here on the [attribu- 
tion of] Saul and David ..." (p. 35). Indeed, this work, which 
technically, iconographically, and stylistically is so similar to 
Rembrandt's other late paintings, is nevertheless not easily com- 
pared to a specific painting. One wonders if too much of an ef- 
fort has been made to define precisely the division between Rem- 
brandt and his school, and if the anomalies of this painting are a 
result of workshop collaboration. 

Judgment about the painting is further complicated by the 
thick layer of dirty varnish that covers the surface and by its 
mutilated condition. As is evident from the X-radiographs, the 
painting was at one time cut into pieces, David and Saul have 
been reconstructed, apparently in approximately their original 
positions, but the upper right quadrant of the original canvas is 
missing. One suspects, moreover, that the composition was 
originally much larger than it is at present. One possible indica- 
tion that it was once larger is the lack of scalloping along the 
edges of the painting. De Vries reproduces an old copy after a 
Rembrandt drawing (fig. 128) that may give an idea of the 
painting's original dimensions. If one imagines the painting as 
much larger, one might then explain the very broad brushstrokes 
on the figure of Saul that have bothered some critics. 

The authors of this book have detected a significant pen- 
timento in the painting that may also help to explain the broad 
painting technique on the figure of Saul. In the original design, 
Saul's red cloak did not fall over his arm and leg. De Vries has 
speculated that Rembrandt extended the cloak only in the early 
1660's, some years after the initial execution of the painting. 

The questions surrounding this painting and the other works 
by Rembrandt in the Mauritshuis are, as De Vries rightly 
remarks, not easy to solve. Part of the process of understanding 
these works, however, is to be aware of the complexities involved 
in the formation of a judgment. In this respect, the authors of 
this book have performed a considerable service. Besides the 
enormous amount of information they have provided on the 
Rembrandt paintings in the Mauritshuis, they have 
demonstrated how interwoven are the issues of technique, 
history, condition, iconography, and style. Their book will cer- 
tainly serve as a guide and a standard for all future Rembrandt 
studies. 

ARTHUR K. WHEELOCK, JR. 
National Gallery of Art 
Washington, D.C. 20565 


UGO RUGGERI, Francesco Capella. Dipinti e Disegni, 
Bergamo, Edizioni "Monumenta Bergomensia," 1977. Pp. 
195. 244 ills. About $65. 


Wherever a master had collaborators in his workshop, vexing 
problems of attribution have resulted. Such problems are es- 
pecially pernicious, it would seem, when they involve Venetians. 
The two Tiepolos, the two Canalettos, the two Guardis are still 
being disentangled. And in recent years Ugo Ruggeri has set 
himself the arduous task of sorting out Piazzetta's disciples and 
imitators. This is probably the most intricate and fascinating 
problem in the present state of research on 18th-century 
Venetian art. Piazzetta's was probably the largest workshop in 
Venice during the earlier part of the century. His compelling per- 
sonality left an indelible imprint on all those who learned the 
pair.ter's trade from him, even those who merely passed through 
his bottega briefly. 

Thus far Ruggeri's endeavors have been successful. His vast 
catalogue of Disegni piazzetteschi, published in 1967, was a basic 
selection of a vast corpus of Piazzettesque drawings in northern 
Italian collections. In 1973 there appeared his Giulia Lama, a 
monographic study of Piazzetta's oldest disciple. Many of his 
other writings, including the excellent catalogue of the Venetian 
drawings in the Ambrosiana, published in 1976, have also con- 
tributed to our knowledge of Piazzetta's school. Ruggeri's erudi- 
tion is vast, and his familiarity with Venetian settecento art com- 
mands the highest respect. When it comes to piazzettismo, he is 
without equal. 

The volume here under review is a study of Francesco Capella 
(1711-1784), also known as Daggiù, a follower of Piazzetta later 
active in Bergamo. For this book Ruggeri adopted a conventional 
layout. a longish introductory essay precedes a catalog ue 
raisonné of both the pictorial and the graphic works; then comes 
a regesto (a chronological listing of documents), and a 
bibliography. As Ruggeri's is the first major monograph on 
Carella, and will certainly become the standard reference for this 
artist, all of the documents listed (they are not that numerous or 
voluminous) should have been reproduced in full, even those 
alreadv published elsewhere. For the same reason, it would have 
been appropriate to reproduce all of the known works; the omis- 
siors are the more regrettable since they are so few. 

By today's sinking standards, the illustrations are of excep- 
tional quality, especially the 91 color plates. But about two thirds 
of the reproductions are interspersed in the introductory essay, 
with only the remaining third distributed close to the 
corresponding catalogue entries. What could have prompted this 
impractical and illogical division? Worse still, the illustrations 
that accompany the essay rarely fall close to their discussions, so 
that the reader has to flip back and forth continually, using his 
fingers as bookmarks. Equally deplorable is the absence of com- 
parative material, since Capella's works have frequently been 
subject to highly speculative attributions. This deficiency makes 
it d fficult to follow Ruggeri's arguments, particularly where, in 
a single paragraph, he discusses several relatively obscure works 
by other artists reproduced only in relatively inaccessible 
periodicals. Ruggeri’s book is thus for specialists with a vast 
library at hand, though its lavish format and pretty pictures 
would suit it to adorn the choicest coffee table. 

Kuggeri's catalogue includes some 220 paintings and 36 draw- 
ings. The number of paintings is nearly 90 over the succinct and 
pioneering catalogue appended by Luciana Vaccher to her ex- 
cellent article on Capella in Arte veneta in 1968. In addition, a 
section called “Dipinti attribuiti” covers 38 works erroneously 
attributed to Capella in the past, and another section of 25 entries 
is devoted to lost works. The entire catalogue was prepared with 


rigor aad care anc must have been meticulously proofread: 1 did 
not spot a single typo. 

Unawoidably, tae lengthy introductory essay duplicates some 
passages of the catalogue. It begins with a close look at Piaz- 
zetta/s workshop nthe 1740's, when a team of highly skilled dis- 
ciples — ameng them Carella — emulated the last great 
Caravaggist. Put this felicitous beginning yields to a piecemeal 
discussion of Capelia's works in the chronological order assigned 
to them by Raggeri. On page after page the reader moves at a 
pedestrian pase from year to year and painting to painting. A 
description of the artistic atmosphere in Bergamo at mid-century 
provides a wescorae interluce. Only a man of Ruggeri's erudition 
could offer such a complete, compact survey of paintings ex- 
ecuted by Verstian artists for Bergamasque patrons. While non- 
specia isis, including art historians not familiar with the Venetian 
settecento. mey find the book tedious, specialists will delight in 
its meatiness. Invaluable passing remarks on Venetian art and art- 
ists otner thar Capella are often squeezed into unlikely contexts, 
mostly footnetes: 

Twe major problems require discussion: the chronology of 
Capel.a’s works ard his collaboration with assistants. The two 
intermesh. Except for a ccuple of small devotional pictures of 
dubiois mert and authenticity, the first important work in 
Ruggeri s cat«logue- dates from around 1746, when Capella was 
already 35 years ok 




















3. It exkibits the technical skills of an accom- 
plished master. But what of Capella’s works painted before 
1746? lt seems unlikely that, with these two possible exceptions, 
they bave all been lost. Th.s suggests that some of the paintings 
that Euggeri dates after 1745 might be dated earlier. I suggest 
that twe suck works are the pendants of biblical scenes formerly 
in the Barozzi Collection in Venice (figs. 20 and 21). Although 
kward compositionally, they are so thoroughly in- 














somewhat avu 
fused with P’azzetta’s roccce lyricism of the years around 1740 
that they must he ve been painted about then — perhaps just after 
Piazzetta producec his wonderfully poetic Pastorales. Further, 
dates in the early 1740's are more plausible on stylistic grounds 
alone than the relatively late ones proposed by Ruggeri for such 
works as the &wc altarpieces in the church of the Madonna dello 
Spasi-ne in Bergamo (figs. 86-87), the Virgin in Prayer in Abano 
Terms (fig. 95), and Amo- and Psyche, formerly on the art 
market in Berlim (fig. 204: 

Even though «ome 30 paintings by Capella (including the 16 
paint ngs in Palazzo Albani Bonomi) are datable on documentary 
evidence, his sty'istic deve.opment is not easy to fathom. On the 
whole, the chronological sequence devised by Ruggeri is plausi- 
ble. Fut a few of the paintings accepted by him as authentic give 
one pause. Tae trouble is thet he did not, and perhaps could not, 
probe Capela's relationship with his workshop sufficiently. 
This .s, in fact, he major ‘lew of a remarkable book. The inclu- 
sion n the catalogue of works of dubious authenticity vitiates 
the perception o£ €apella'« stylistic development and renders the 
chromology « bi: haphazard Thus it is difficult to see the same 
hand behind the stiff and awkwardly jointed puppets who pop- 
isteries of the Rosary in the parish church in 
Monte (fgs. 150-53) and the majestic and 
anatcmically-coberent figures in the Apparition of Saint Peter to 
Saint Lee in Cenate Sopre (Fig. 158), two works dated none too 
far asart in Ruggeri's catalogue. A qualitative disparity of such 
magnitude is urthinkable. even accepting Ruggeri's hypothesis 
that Capelle occasionally practiced two different styles con- 
currently. Tae Grumello series was in my judgment painted by 
someone in “apella’s workshop, possibly with a slight interven- 
tion of the master, more likely under his lax supervision. I also 
think, as dic Veccher before me, that assistants painted two of 
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the three scenes from the Life of the Virgin preserved in 
Palazzago-Precornelli: the Marriage of the Virgin (fig. 114) and 
the Death of Saint Joseph (fig. 116). I cannot convince myself 
that Capella participated significantly in the production of the 
Stations of the Cross destined for Urgnano (figs. 142-44). Ac- 
cording to Ruggeri, the intervention of assistants is detectable for 
the first time in the early 1760's, in several of the Mysteries of 
the Rosary in the church of S. Filiasastro in Villongo (figs. 89- 
100). But Capella must have used assistants much earlier in his 
career. He was surely assisted when he decorated the Palazzo 
Albani with a series of 16 paintings that vary so greatly in quality 
as to preclude a single authoriship. 

Of the paintings that raise questions in Ruggeri's catalogue, 
five strike me as particularly significant. The pendants of the 
Baptism of Christ and Saint Peter and the Angel (figs. 78-79) in 
the church of S. Maria Assunta in Bonate Sopra, dated ca. 1760 
by Ruggeri, should perhaps be pushed back to about 1746-48. 
Not only does the Piazzettesque intensity of feeling point to a 
period of close contact with the master, but — as already 
remarked by Pinetti — the style goes with that of Capella's 
Adoration of the Holy Cross in Alzano Maggiore (fig. 14), 
documented from 1749. Neither chronologically nor stylistically 
does the beautiful Madonna Stellata in the Museo Civico of 
Padua (fig. 221), which Ruggeri assigns to Capella without 
reservations, fit smoothly in his oeuvre. Either Piazzetta or 
Angeli seems a likelier author for it. I concur with Ruggeri in 
dating the pendants at the Kunsthaus in Zurich (figs. 38-39) 
before 1757 but would go much further back, perhaps even to 
1740. Besides, the authorship of the two works must be recon- 
sidered. Their mood vividly recalls Piazzetta's lyricism in his 
rococo Pastorales. In the Susanna, the elder closer to the heroine 
looks for all the world like a Piazzetta product. The same goes for 
the figure of Eliezer in the Rebecca. Are these pendants 
collaborative works? Or should they be returned to Piazzetta, to 
whom they were originally assigned by both Rava and 
Pallucchini? 

The limited space that Ruggeri, a known expert on Venetian 
drawings, dedicates to Capella’s graphic works comes as a sur- 
prise. Although Capella appears to have been a prolific 
draftsman, Ruggeri offers only a nucleus of sheets for further 
research. Of the 36 catalogued, only nine are reproduced. The 
author — or rather his publisher — would have done scholars an 
enormous service by publishing them all, if only in small scale. 
The need is the greater since none of them can be attributed to 
Capella on unimpeachable evidence, and most of them have been 
variously attributed in the past. Thus Ruggeri’s original attribu- 
tion to Angeli of the Ecstasy of Saint Teresa at the Accademia 
Carrara in Bergamo (n. 1577) is probably correct; his subsequent 
switch to Capella — following Zava Boccazzi's unaccountable at- 
tribution — should be reconsidered. Another sheet to be 
restudied is the well-known Head of a Girl at the Correr Museum 
in Venice (c. 11, 378). A comparison with the Head of a Boy at the 
Ambrosiana (Cod. F284 INF n. 47) points to the same authorship 
for both — the idiosyncratic treatment of the eyelids and mouths 
is particularly telling. And Ruggeri assigned the Ambrosiana 
sheet to Angeli in the Ambrosiana catalogue of 1976. 

However much students of the Venetian settecento may dis- 
agree about particulars with Ruggeri, they are deeply in his debt 
for his Francesco Capella, and will cheer him on in his clarifica- 
tion of further Piazzettesque mysteries. 

ALICE BINION 
Boston University 
Boston, MA 02215 
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ERHARD AND BARBARA GOPEL, Max Beckmann, Katalog der 
Gemalde, commissioned by the Max-Beckmann 
Gesellschaft and introduced by Hans Martin von Erffa, 2 
vols., Bern, Verlag Kornfeld and Cie, 1976. Vol. 1: pp. xix 
+ 612; 12 color pls. + 113 ills. Vol. 11: 18 color pls. + 838 
ills. + 132 pp. SFr 775 


STEPHAN LACKNER, Beckmann, New York, Harry N. 
Abrams, Inc., 1977. Pp. 175; 90 ills., 48 color pls. $32.50 


FRIEDHELM W. FISCHER, Der Maler Max Beckmann, Cologne, 
Verlag M. DuMont Schauberg, 1972. Pp. 96; 22 color pls. 
+ 19 ills. DM 44. 


ERNST-GERHARD GUsE, Das Frühwerk Max Beckmanns 
(Kunstwissenschaftliche Studien, ed. Alexander Perrig,) 
Frankfurt/M and Bern, Peter and Herbert Lang, 1977. Pp. 
118; 49 ills. 


STEPHAN VON WIESE, Max Beckmanns zeichnerisches Werk 
1903-1925, Düsseldorf, Droste Verlag, 1978. Pp. 232; 179 
ills. DM 78. 


Max Beckmann Aquarelle und Zeichnungen 1903-1950. 
Kunsthalle, Bielefeld, 1977. Pp. 80 + 222 pls. (4 in color). 


No advocate of so-called “modernist aesthetics" or "pure 
painting," Max Beckmann explained in his famous lecture at the 
New Burlington Gallery in London in 19381 that “the purpose of 
art is knowledge — not diversion, pastime or transfiguration — 
the quest for our own identity." When, after World War I, 
Beckmann was working in his own kind of realistic style and was 
for a brief time classified with the New Objectivity, he spoke of a 
"realism of the transcendental.” Knowledge for Beckmann in- 
cluded the transcendental and the metaphysical, mystic lore and 
artistic intuition. To quote from the 1938 lecture again, he 
searched for "the ideality that lies concealed behind surface 
reality." Beckmann's art is an exploration of the dichotomy be- 
tween bios and logos and he felt that the artist's task was, above 
all, to penetrate bios or matter to gain access to logos, the spirit; 
to find the bridge, as he explained at the New Burlington Gallery, 
from the here and now to the invisible. Beckmann's art was 
directed toward the convergence of the external and the internal, 
toward a unity which he fully attained only at the end of his life. 
Max Beckmann was one of the few 20th-century artists who was 
not only able to sustain early promise, but whose mature style 
was a summation and great synthesis of a life's rich production. 

The definitive catalogue of his paintings makes it possible to 
see the whole arsenal of his images. Erhard Gopel, the principal 
scholar of this gigantic undertaking, had become a close acquain- 
tance of the artist during Beckmann's exile in Amsterdam during 
World War II Two years after the painter's death, the newly 
founded Beckmann Society commissioned Gópel to build a 
Beckmann archive in Munich and to prepare the catalogue of his 
paintings. Gopel and his wife worked incessantly on the project 
until Erhard's death in 1966, when Barbara Gópel carried the en- 
terprise to completion. By far the most complete oeuvre 


t! Max Beckmann, "Meine Theorie in der Malerei," lecture given at the 
New Burlington Gallery, London, July 21, 1938, translated into English 
as “On My Painting," New York, Buchholz Gallery, Curt Valentin, 1941. 
This lecture was published in German in Werk, xxxvi, 1949, 92-93. 
Other German publications are actually retranslations from the English. 


catalogue of any modern German artist, this significant cantribu- 
tion to scholarship was supported by the Thyssen Foundation. 

The Gopels were able to use earlier lists such as that cf Hans 
Kaiser's small monograph of 1913 which includes 125 paintings 
done until that time. There was also the deluxe volume on 
Beckmann produced in 1924 by four eminent art critics and 
scholars, Curt Glaser, Julius Meier-Graefe, Wilhelm 
Hausenstein, and Wilhelm Fraenger. This book included a “list 
of the most important pictures to 1923” consisting of 79 works. 
In 1949 Hausenstein together with Benno Reifenberg brought 
out tae first book on Beckmann of the post- War period, contain- 
ing en impressive list of 660 paintings. But in 1952 when the 
Gópels began their archival work, only about 490 paintings were 
traceable. At the time of completion of the present catalogue, the 
authors were able to document more than twicethat number: 842 
paintings. The Gopels pursued all available scurces. They were 
able to consult relatives, friends, and students of the artist, as 
well as collectors, dealers, curators, and other scholars. 
Beckmann's widow, Mathilde Q. Beckmann, was also extremely 
helpful. But as Hans Martin von Erffa points out in his 
foreword, only summaries of Beckmann's own careful list of 
paintings and of his unpublished diaries could he provided to the 
authors. Once access can be gained to the original sources, it may 
be pcssible to delve further into the often concealed meaning of 
Beckmann's pictures. 

Following a eulogy on Gopel by Günter Busch, -he first 


essay on Beckmann, reprinted for the occasion This is followed 
by comprehensive biographic accounts reporting year by year on 
Beckmann's life and work. In addition to the requisite informa- 
tion, all presented with meticulous thoroughness, there are perti- 
nent zemarks on a great many paintings, largely the result of Bar- 
bara Gopel’s research. These include Beckmann’s own notes, 
citations from his diaries, identifications of individuals in his 
figure compositions, biographical notes on the sitters for kis por- 
traits and their relationship to the artist, site information about 
the landscapes, seascapes, and cityscapes, and references to 
studies and sketches for the paintings or to prints which were 
sometimes made subsequent to the paintings. The quotations 
from Beckmann's own writings give this corpus the kind of 
authority that is lacking in more prosaic oeuvre catalogues. 
The chronological list of paintings in Volume 1 makes the 
reader aware that during 1916, after his discharge from the Ger- 
man Army Medical Corps, Beckmann completed only two 
paintings, while in 1950, the last year of his life, he painted no 
less than. 30 pictures, including two triptychs ione of them left 
incomplete). The list classifying the works by subject matter 
records no less than 36 self-portraits. Few artists since Rem- 
brandt have explored their own physiognomies-with suca inten- 
sity ir a quest for fuller understanding and self-iustification. The 
table of locations of the artist's work indicates taat the 
whereabouts of 108 paintings are still unknown. We alse learn 
that tae museums with the largest number of paintings are the 
City Art Museum, St. Louis and the Bayerische Gemalde- 
sammiungen in Munich. There is a concosdance with the 
previous catalogues, and the editors have included a section 


It is published in the original version as "Uber meine Malerei” in Peter 
Beckmanr and Peter Selz, Max Beckmann: Sichtbaresaind Unsichtbares, 


by P. S. Falla in Max Beckmann, London, 1974. 


of some 40 pages oí documentary photographs of the artist in 
such typical poses as the actor, the barker, the intense observer, 
and the eye. There ar photographs of his studios, the houses he 
lived n. his w ves and family. There are documentary 
photographs of skei-hes and early stages of painting and there 
are ins aliation shets of his exhibitions. A significant addition are 
ten excellent color-resroductions of details, printed in actual size, 


a. 





more traditional work Beckmann used the Latin script, turning 
to German Fraktar during the War and reverting back to the 
Roman alphabet -t me very time when the Nazis insisted on the 
use of German serirt. 

Volume n of th- d -finitive catalogue is introduced with 18 fine 
color plates of key works, followed by black-and-white 
reproductions of ai the paintings scaled to their actual size. 
Finally, am exhavstive annotated bibliography prepared by In- 
geborg Wiegand- Jin consists of 1,943 items. In addition to 23 ti- 
des of Beckmanr’s own wri-ings, the critical bibliography in- 
cludes illustrated vowks, monographs, exhibition catalogues, etc., 
and hes a useful noex of its own. There are a few minor omis- 
sions and the bikie zraphy stops in 1970, but it is an indispens- 
able too! ^or furéne research on the master. 

The retrospect ve exhibiticn that I organized at the Museum 
of Mcdern Art iz 1364, comprising 168 works, gave some con- 
cept cf the dene tr and complexity of Beckmann's work, but 
prior to the compk-ion of this oeuvre catalogue we could not 
reasonably attemo* zo unravel some of the intricate problems of 
this master's works and of his recurrent use of a symbolism that 
is highly persora! yet deals also with ancient and universal 
myths. He himse f Lad indicated that "What I want will become 
evident only at tEe«nd of my creative life when it can all be seen 
as a whoie." 

Mest previous acounts cf Beckmann's work saw relatively 
little «elazionship Between his rather conservative work before 
Worlc War I and hi later achievements. Now it is possible to see 
continuities of sabgect matter and threads of themes. His jour- 
neyman painting. Young Me by the Sea, 1905, for which Henry 
van d» Velde and Ceunt Harry Kessler awarded the young paint- 
er the Villa Romans Prize for study in Florence, was itself cer- 
tainly influencec b» the works of Hans von Marées as well as by 
Max Liebermanr s widely published Bathing Boys, 1896/97. But 
whereas Liebermarm's painting integrated the figures into the 
























natural surroundi=gs of water, wind, and light, Beckmann 
Painted at the ena of his academic studies in Weimar, this 
paint ng is still an. cademic performance, especially when com- 
(1942). In the mature work, the four bathers — again including 
the fute player cr the right — have become gigantic figures 
Le infinity of the sea. When the City Art 
Museum of St. Low 
first wcrk by Beckanann to enter a public collection in the United 
wise Oid-~-Man-«f-the-Sea on his ladder, appear once more and 
are seen below cyg tic heavenly bodies in the center panel of the 
befose he died. The heroic figures of his last painting echo his 
early successes, Their complex meanings have been interpreted 
Lackner, Woifgamg Frommel, Charles Kessler, Gert Schiff, 
Friecheim Fischer, and myself. 


separates his frieze of six young men from the environment. 
pareé with Fou "en by the Sea done almost 40 years later 
grouped agains: È 
is purchased this painting in 1946, it was the 
States. Two nuce sung men, now to be joined by the emerging 
triptech The Amo aauts, which Beckmann completed the night 
diffe-ently by Caappi Beckmann, Erhard Gopel, Stephan 
The death cf Beckmann's mother in 1906 undoubtedly 
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triggered the tragic painting, Large Death Scene, of the same 
year. The wailing woman squatting below the corpse and oc- 
cupying the place of the sorrowing Virgin or the Magdalen in 
Italian. Renaissance Depositions, is a poignant image. Edvard 
Munch, when he saw this painting — probably in Beckmann's 
exhibition at Paul Cassirer in 1907 — encouraged the younger art- 
ist to follow along the path indicated by this painting. Indeed, a 
woman in similar pose and again located in the frontal plane 
reappears in Beckmann’s first true masterpiece, The Night, 1918- 
19. In this painting of cruelty and agony the woman is tied to the 
window frame with a lighted and a fallen candle close to her but- 
tocks. Pictures of torture continue throughout the painter s 
work. In the gruesome Bird's Hell of 1938 a brightly plumed 
gigantic bird puts the knife into the ribs of a man tied to the rack, 
while the central figure of an ugly multibreasted woman raises 
her arm in the Nazi salute. Although Beckmann frequently 
emphasized that “I have never had anything to do with politics," 
part of the content of this powerful painting clearly points to the 
political situation in Germany in 1938: Beckmann, whose work 
was featured in the Degenerate Art show of 1937, had left Ger- 
many for Holland the year before this picture was painted. 
Beckmann was always concerned with ancient mythology. In 
1907 he completed his first canvas dealing with Adam and Eve. A 
nude, kneeling Eve and the powerful figure of Adam, standing in 
his loincloth, his face covered by his hands, are placed in a room 
furnished with garlands of flowers. As Ernst-Gerhard Güse 
points out in his essay Das Frühwerk Max Beckmanns, this 
painting refers much more to the problems of the male-female 
relationship than to the Fall of Man in Genesis. Ten years later, 
working in his high and light palette of the post-War period, 
Beckmann painted an Adam and Eve in which the naked figures 
stand awkwardly in front of a tree. In this picture, which deals 
more overtly with sexual concerns, Eve is offering her breast to 
an angular Adam, whose gestures are those of troubled doubt. 
The theme occurs again in 1932. Here a voluptuously sensuous 
Eve is lying on an arid desert floor, while an obdurate Adam has 
turned his back on the temptress. Two large and fantastic desert 
plants may represent the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge 
in this painting, which once more deals with eternal human ten- 
sions. A similar theme is treated again in Odysseus and Calypso 
of 1943. Here the restless voyager seems unable to respond to the 
tender embraces of the sensuous nymph. He knows he must 


, wander on to Ithaca, much as Beckmann knew that his stay in 
Holland was only transitory. Again in this painting, done in rich, 


sonorous colors, the artist juxtaposes a reluctant male with a sex- 
ually aggressive female. When, years later in St. Louis, 
Beckmann saw this painting again, he wrote about the "pauvre 
Odysseus” in his diary, adding: "One will go on, living like that 
as an old man, until the bitter end." 

The catalogue raisonné also reflects the recurrent theme of 
social interaction, beginning with Conversation (Company 1) in 
1908 and Company Il of 1911 — both rather conservative 
paintings of groups of family and friends engaged in posed con- 
versation in an undefined interior. How different the very disturb- 
ing Company III. Family Battenbergs — a painting of the deeply 
troubled artist and his hosts with the figure of Death looking on 
in the background! It was the first painting completed by the 
perturbed artist upon his return from the war. In the satirical 
Paris Society of 1925 (reworked in 1947), Beckmann depicts in- 
dividualized ladies and gentlemen at a private concert in the Ger- 
man embassy in Paris. On the surface they seem to be enjoying 
the party, but actually we observe eleven uncommitted and 
isolated individuals, whose only contact with each other is their 
cramped physical proximity. The figures in Berlin's Femina Bar 
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of 1936 are no longer recognizable portraits, but have become 
mask-like types. Finally, Plaza (Hotel Lobby), 1950, was painted 
during Beckmann’s frequent visits to the Plaza Hotel in New 
York (not on Grand Army Plaza as erroneously stated in the 
catalogue). Here the clear order of the vertical composition, 
emphasized by a ladder on the right, is in contrast to the earlier 
versions of this thematic type. The figures, placed almost on top 
of each other, no longer seem crowded. They are located in a pic- 
torial rather than a palpable space. But as in the earlier works, 
everyone observed by the painter-voyeur on this narrow stage is 
isolated from social intercourse. In his London lecture, 
Beckmann pointed out that "the great danger threatening all 
mankind is that of collectivisation. Everywhere men are trying to 
reduce human happiness and opportunity to the level of a colony 
of termites. This is something that I resist with all the strength at 
my command." 

The writer Stephan Lackner had accompanied Beckmann to 
London for the exhibition and lecture. His friendship with the 
painter was also centered on the latter's Amsterdam years. But 
whereas Gópel, a connoisseur of Netherlandish painting, was 
originally sent to Holland during the German occupation to help 
locate paintings for Hitler's project of a large museum in Linz, 
Lackner was Beckmann's chief patron during those difficult 
years. As he tells us in the engaging small book, Ich erinnere 
mich gut an Max Beckmann (Mainz, 1967), he had originally 
met the painter in Frankfurt and bought his first canvas by him 
in 1933 at an exhibition in Erfurt which had been closed by the 
Nazis. In 1937 Beckmann contributed seven lithographs to the 
publication of Lackner's play, Der Mensch is kein Haustier 
(Paris, 1937), and the following year Lackner agreed to buy acer- 
tain number of paintings from the artist each year, thereby 
assuring Beckmann a definite income. Lackner has written exten- 
sively on Beckmann, and his early essays are often filled with 
brilliant observations based on his close friendship with the art- 
ist. His finest contribution remains his essay, “Max Beckmanns 
Welttheater," originally published as "Max Beckmann's 
Mystical Pageant of the World” during the London exhibition of 
1938, where it was distributed in mimeographed form at the New 
Burlington Gallery. 

The present volume does not add significantly to Lackner's 
writings on Beckmann. As part of Abrams's series of the Library 
of Great Painters, it follows the established format of an in- 
troductory text and discussions of specific color plates. The 48 
works — seven from Lackner's own collection in Santa Barbara — 
are well chosen, although one might have wished for better 
coverage of the artist's highly successful pre-World War I period. 
The color is generally satisfactory except for such early works as 
Christ and the Woman Taken in Adultery and The Dream which 
are seen through a pinkish mist. 

In his introductory essay Lackner recounts once more the most 
important aspects of Beckmann's life and work. I believe he is in 
error in referring to the painter as a late Expressionist — a 
classification Beckmann always denied with vehemence. But 
Lackner defines Expressionism as a universal and timeless art, so 
that it would be quite difficult to find many major artists not 
belonging in this wide-embracing category. Later on Lackner 
tells the reader that Beckmann preferred the methods of the New 
Objectivity painters to those of the Expressionists, but he fails to 
mention that Beckmann was actually one of the chief exhibitors 
in the Neue Sachlichkeit exhibition at Mannheim in 1925. Some 
of Lackner's interpretations are certainly very helpful, but he 
becomes quite erratic when he suggests in his discussion of the 
great Self-Portrait in Tuxedo, 1927, that it "embodied certain 
qualities of the Weimar Republic," or that its symmetry is related 


to "Germany's getting along with the Soviet Union as well as 
with the Western powers, a bridge between East and West.” In 
his discussion of the painting in the second section of the book, 
he offers a much sounder interpretation oí this superb self- 
por:rait, formerly the focal point in the Beckmann gallery in the 
Nationalgalerie in Berlin and since 1941 at the Busch-Reisinger 
Museam at Harvard. Lackner cites some interesting comments 
by critics ranging in date from 1928 to 1964, but he had probably 
completed his manuscript before the publication of the catalogue 
raisonné, where Gópel quotes a very important article by 
Beckmann which had appeared in the Europäische Revue in the 
summer of 1929 and which adds a great deal to eur un- 
derstanding of pose and dress in this picture. 

Lackner provides the reader with information about Nazi art 
politics and their impact on Beckmann 's life in Holland, and we 
learn about details of the artist's more productive years in St. 
Louis and New York. The essay concludes with excerpts from a 
letter which Beckmann wrote to Lackner two days before his 
deatn, testifying to the close relationship between the two men. 

Friedhelm W. Fischer's Der Maler Max Beckmann? is based on 
his earlier and more extensive study, Max Beckmann. Symbol 
und Weltbild (Munich, 1972), itself the resul: of Fischer’s doc- 
toral dissertation at the University of Heidelberg. In his studies 
Fischer attempts to gain conceptual access to Beckmann's work, 
especially to the hermetically sealed late paintings. He found an 
impressive number of esoteric and occult volumes with signifi- 
cant marginal notes by the artist in his New York library. which 
he used for a new and generally well-founded interpretazion. The 
most important key found by Fischer was Beckmann's interest in 
Gnosticism, a concern that began during the difficult years at the 
end of the first World War. The Gnostics’ belief in self- 
knowledge as the true knowledge of God and their identifica- 
tion of the self with the divinity was one of the chief causes for 
the rift between the Gnostics and the Orthodox Christians. 
Fischer's argument that Gnostic theories were basic to 
Beckmann's thought is very convincing. Although detailed 
knowledge of Gnosticism has been possible cnly since the dis- 
coveries of numerous Gnostic sources near Hag Hammadi in the 
desert cf Upper Egypt in 1945, earlier sources were known to 
Schopenhauer — a major influence on Beckmann — who had 
based some of his precepts on Gnostic theories. [n her recent 
treatise, The Gnostic Gospels (New York, 1979), Elaine Pagels 
quotes Christ from the Gospel of Thomas, saying to his cisciples, 
"Recognize what is before your eyes and wha: is hidden will be 
revealed to you" — an admonition that seems as congenial to 
Beckmann’s attitude as was the Gnostics' emphasis on the "inner 
spirit." 

The present book, in DuMont's Neue Kuastreihe, is again 
confined by being part of a series and its formai is very similar to 
that cf Lackner’s monograph. The author chose 22 key paintings 
which are reproduced faithfully in color. The selection here is 
largely influenced by Fischer’s theories and he understandably 
gives preference to paintings that can be interpreted with 
reference to cryptic sources. Whereas Gopel lists 250 landscapes 
and cityscapes, only one seascape is discussed in Fischer’s book. 
There are instances, as in his comments on The Bark, 1926. when 
his interpretations seem purely speculative. In order to be more 
convincing, Fischer chose not to refer to sourees that were im- 





? Translated into English by P. S. Falla and published by Phaidon.as The 
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portant to Beckm. nr but did not lend themselves to his analysis. 
There are no referenwes to suca writers as Goethe, Jean Paul, and 
Joseph Conrad, al e° whom Beckmann mentioned in his diaries 
and letters, and re mention is made of such painters as 
Signoseli, Van Gogh, Rembrandt, Breughel, Blake, or 
Grünewald, o: o “as contemporaries, Picasso, Kirchner, and 
Meidner. Again ther- is far too little emphasis on the early work 
which, of course, dees not lerd itself to hermetic interpretation. 
There are minor errors of fact, as for example, when the art 
dealer f. B. Neumara is cal ed Eric Neumann on page 25. Most 
disturbing, Fische: says practically no attention to the political 
situatien. But we ¿new that Beckmann's early work was to some 
extent a reflection sf Wilhelmine Germany and that the ex- 
perience of Worlc War ! changed all aspects of his work. The 
period of politica warest thereafter had a strong impact on his 
work zs did the -ess of stabilization of the Weimar Republic 
between 1925 ani 4933. And many of Beckmann’s paintings 
during the Nazi pe iod clearly show the artist's response to 
political events. 

But, ali this saic, F:scher has provided a highly significant key 
to an understand ng of Beckmann’s work. He gives a full ex- 
planation of the prophetic painting Galleria Umberto, 1925, and 
he helps in decoding the rather strange combination of objects in 
such a painting ae È 












‘erge Still Life with Telescope, 1927, with its 
covert reference & he artist himself who was born under the 


sign o Saturn. After innumerable attempts to explicate the 
cher 








analysis ef Falling an, 1950 — a painting that was the expres- 
sion of the artist cer frontirg death — concludes this important 
study, which will czen furcher dialogue. 

Finaly, in appeediation of Fischer's work, it should be noted 
that he does no cse the paintings merely as examples of 
philoscphical or tLeriogieal theories as has been claimed by some 
reviewers. To the -ortrary, he knows that Beckmann's work was 
intuitive and not tied to theory. He analyzes his use of formal 
means, especially cor and space, in relation to the paintings. 
But it -emains perectly clear to Fischer, as to any student of the 
artist, chat contert Sor Beckmann was the prime consideration, 
or, to quote Ben Shaan, “Form is the visible shape of content.” 

Heretofore far toe little attention has been paid to Beckmann's 
early >aintings and their relationship to his mature work. 
Finally. we have Enst-Gerhard Güse's doctoral dissertation, Das 
Frühwerk Max Becicnanns, published as Volume vi of Alexan- 
der Perig's Kunswssenschaftliche Studien. Güse deals with 
Beckmana's paining during the ten-year period from 1904 to 
1914, beginning vith the prize-winning Young Men by the Sea 
and concluding viti his work just prior to the artist's war ser- 
vice. The purpo.e of Güse's study is to find the key to 
Beckmann’s ambkieas compositions dealing with classical and 
biblica mythologz as well as with dramatic events of the present. 

Beckmann enjoyed almost unparalleled success and recogni- 
tion when he wes still in his twenties. Labeled the "German 
Delacroix,” the ysuzg taler.ted artist was the hope of the older 
painters of the Belin Secess.on. The noted critic Paul F. Schmidt, 
writing im Cicerore, «poke of a "grand synthesis of the pathos of 
Rubens, the light of Rembrandt and the brushstroke of the Im- 
pressicnists."* Ae the yourg spokesman for the fairly conser- 















3 Paul €. Schmidt ^ Die Beckmann-Ausstellung in Magdeburg," 
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vative Secession group, Beckmann became engaged in a public 
debate with Franz Marc in 1912. Whereas Marc stressed the in- 
ner, spiritual side of nature which would ultimately lead to 
abstraction, Beckmann took a more traditional stand toward 
painting the tangible aspects of nature, invoking the ‘’spirited 
structure of the line of Hals." 

Giise begins his analysis of the young Beckmann with this 
controversy in order to lead the reader to the essential quality of 
Beckmann's work and thought. Beckmann speaks out in opposi- 
tion to Marc's rejection of the organic; in place of Marc's denials 
of the here and now, Beckmann asserts life with all its vitality. 
Beckmann advocates the tradition of realism and lauds painting 
that is based on the sensual appearance of the world and its peo- 
ple. Here the artist owes a great debt to Nietzsche's philosophy. 
Indeed the leading theme in Beckmann's early work is man's 
struggle against fate. A sense of affirmation is produced by this 
constant struggle for power in such paintings as Drama, 1906; 
The Flood, 1908; The Destruction of Messina, 1910; The Battle, 
1909; The Battle of the Amazons, 1911; Judith and Holofernes, 
1912; and The Sinking of the Titanic, 1912/13. 

Many of these paintings are apocalyptic visions in which 
Dionysian man seems to triumph. Nietzsche, whom Gottfried 
Benn called "the great illuminator,” is seen by Güse as the chief 
inspiration for Beckmann's early work, including the New 
Testament scenes in which Christ appears as prophet, hero, and 
free spirit rather than the suffering martyr. As early as 1906 in 
Drama, when depicting the crucified Christ between the thieves 
at Golgotha, Beckmann was chiefly concerned with the violent 
struggle between a young nude man and an old woman in the 
foreground. According to Güse, the old woman symbolizes 
Christ's morality of pity, while the Dionysian young man stands 
for Nietzsche’s ethic of the future. The painting is seen as a 
dramatic enactment of Nietzschean strife. 

To cite another example of Güse's interpretation: The Sinking 
of the Titanic is considered not as a painting reporting the 
catastrophic accident, but as an essay on the elemental struggle to 
survive, the "Will to Power," which sanctioned violence and 
ruthlessness in the individuals who managed to find their places 
on the lifeboats by pushing others into the raging waves. 
Similarly, Beckmann's Scene from the Destruction of Messina 
does not show the natural tragedy of the earthquake, but deals 
with the newspaper reports of escaped convicts and their fight 
with the police following the eruption of Mount Aetna. In his 
diaries of the time Beckmann noted his particular interest in the 
amoral, assertive behavior of criminals. Here also Güse sees a 
painting of Dionysian affirmation of vital energies pitted against 
a decaying bourgeois urban society in fear of revolt. Güse also 
points to Beckmann's discussions with his Berlin neighbor, the 
socialist Gustav Landauer, which may have had an impact on the 
generation of this painting, but there is no indication that 
Beckmann was ready to accept a revolutionary point of view. 

There is no doubt that Nietzsche exercised a deep influence on 
the young Beckmann as he did, indeed, on many artists, poets, 
and intellectuals around the turn of the century. Güse also in- 
dicates that Beckmann's experience of the war and his daily con- 
tact with suffering human beings was to cause his rejection of 
Nietzsche's vitalism and his new interest in Schopenhauer and 
Gnostic and Indian philosophy. Although Güse bases his inter- 
pretation largely on Beckmann's entries in his diaries, the 
master's early paintings cannot be considered solely as 
manifestations of Nietzsche's teachings. There are other matters 
that deserve consideration, especially in regard to the practical 
purpose of some of the artist's early works which were almost 
Rubensian in size and ambition. Resurrection of 1909 is almost 
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four meters high and, as Gópel indicates, remained in the family 
until it was sold to the Staatsgalerie in Stuttgart in 1971. 
Similarly, The Sinking of the Titanic, which is 265 by 330cm, 
was in the collection of the artist's first wife until it was bought 
by Morton C. May in 1956. What did Max Beckmann and his 
dealer Paul Cassirer have in mind as a location for these and 
other paintings of heroic dimensions? Who were the patrons? 
Were these early canvases made solely for exhibitions or were 
they originally earmarked for museums? These and other ques- 
tions merit consideration. And there is also the problem of 
Beckmann not finding a formal language commensurate with his 
ambitious aspiration to create a meaningful pictorial mythology 
for his time. He was to find his own personal style only during 
the war when the thrust of his art was a very different one. 

By carrying an analysis of Beckmann's drawings up to 1925, 
Stephan von Wiese is able to focus on a critical turning point in 
the artist's style. Early in his service in the German medical 
corps, Beckmann wrote: “I have made drawings — this saves me 
from death and danger." Drawing was of paramount importance 
to Beckmann and it is surprising that until now this aspect of his 
work had received a great deal less attention than his paintings 
and prints. Von Wiese's book — also based on a doctoral disserta- 
tion (Free University of Berlin) — is actually a critical oeuvre 
catalogue containing 569 entries of Beckmann's drawings from 
the first half of his career. The author adheres to a clear division 
of the pre- War period, World War I, and Beckmann's time in 
Frankfurt during the post- War years. For each period the works 
are divided by subject, including portraiture, figure studies, 
nudes, landscapes, cityscapes, and interiors. More than the other 
authors here discussed, Von Wiese employs careful formal 
analysis to characterize the complexities of the artist's evolving 
style, supporting his formal investigations with quotations from 
Beckmann's letters and diaries. The study of the drawings leads 
to a deeper understanding of the master's paintings, which fre- 
quently had their beginning with a sketch on paper. 

Von Wiese comes to the conclusion that a crucial change in 


Beck mann's style accompanied a transformation of his con- 
sciousness during the war. Before that experience his drawing — 
Imp-essionist in style and highly dramatic in subject — adhered 
to a positivist attitude which parallels the expansionist policies of 
Wilhelmine Germany. But all the artistic precepts that Beckmann 
had considered “eternal and unchangeable” came to be 
questioned in the face of the reality of war and the breaxdown of 
Imperial Germany. At the end of the war the artist speaks of “a 
horrible cry of pain by a poor and deluded humanity.” He can no 
longer be satisfied with an art that exists for its own sake, but 
wants to communicate the "Grand Spektake! de la Vie," words 
he added sarcastically to his drawing of a Man with Crutches in 
Wheelchair, 1914. In 1919 he told Reinhold Piper, the pablisher 
of his prints: "In my paintings I accuse God of his errors ... my 
religion is hubris against God, defiance of God and ange: that he 
created us so that we cannot love one another.” 

5 multaneously with the publication of his book, Stephan von 
Wiese, who is curator of modern art at the Kunstmuseum in 
Düsseldorf, was also largely responsible for the excellen: exhibi- 
tion of Beckmann's watercolors and drawings from 19C2 to 1950 
held at the Kunsthalle, Bielefeld. The 222 works on paper range 
from a tonal pencil drawing by the youthfu! art student, Self- 
Portrait in Straw Hat, 1903, to the precise contour in the Self- 
Portrait done in Carmel, California in 1950. In both dzawings, 
the artist is seen in strict profile, but whereas the early drawing 
was done with a soft pencil which creates a textured tissue of 
line. light, and shadow, resulting in an expression that ean only 
be called soulful, the last drawing was executed with a ballpoint 
pen and is terse, exact, and unyielding. One hopes íhat the 
cata.ogue of the Bielefeld exhibition will lead Stephan von Wiese 
to follow his scholarly treatment of Beckmann's early drawings 
witt a similarly careful analysis of the drawings between 1926 
and 1950. 

PETER SELZ 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 
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This article presents two manuscripts by Joasaph: Ann 
Arbor 134 (olim Kamariotissa 34), a John Climacus of 
1371, and Drew University 1, a Praxapostolos of 1366-69. 
Using the superbly illuminated Climacus as a guide, the 
essay examines Joasaph’s relationship with his books’ 
ornament, concluding that his richest books belong in the 


1370's, end that he drew on a single outstanding painter 
for the figural miniatures. This person was not primarily 
a book painter and did not paint the ornament, however; 
inconsistencies in the decoration in Joasaph’s books 
suggest that the skill of book illumination as such was a 
rare or dying one. 


Studies on Bernini 


BERNINI S BORGHESE SCULPTURES: ANOTHER VIEW 


As modern scholarship has shown, the three famous 
statues that Bernini executed for Cardinal Scipione 
Borghese — the Pluto and Persephone, the David, and the 
Apollo and Daphne — were not freestanding originally but 
placed next to walls. The purpose of this essay is to show 
that it does not necessarily follow that the statues were 


BERNINI S$ MEMORIALS TO IPPOLITO MERENDA AND ALESSANDRO VALTRINI 


This article offers new information about the historical 
circumstances surrounding the creation of Bernini's 
memorials to Ippolito Merenda and Alessandro Valtrini. It 
also considers other memorials dedicated to Valtrini by 
institutions designated as his heirs. Motifs that will 
dominate Bernini's later works appear for the first time in 


BERNINI S LOUIS XIV EQUESTRIAN : A CLOSER EXAMINATION OF ITS FORTUNES AT VERSAILLES 


Bernini's Louis XIV Equestrian arrived at Versailles in 
1685 and was found unacceptable as a royal portrait 
because of the King's joyous facial expression (a violation 
of French artistic decorum) and because the horse's belly 
was supported by military banners, a motif that vitiated 
the anticipated Mountain of Glory concetto. For these 
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meant to be seen from a single, ideal viewpoint and that 
their coritent was meant to be grasped in a sudden or 
dramatic moment. An alternative way of seeing the statues 
is proposed, based on new evidence of the statues' precise 
locations and the relation that at least one of these works 
bears to contemporary narrative poetry. 


these two relatively small monuments designed by him. 
New dates are suggested for bcth, on the basis of style and 
iconography. The concepts of Death, Fame, and Time, 
and images of them among works by Bernini and other 
artists, are discussed in relation to the iconography of 
the memorials. 


reasons it was transformed into a Marcus Curtius. But in 
all other respects the statue was aesthetically acceptable, 
even pleasing, as demonstratec by its sixteen-year sojourn 
at the Neptune Basin, a prestigious location. Even at its 
final destination, it occupies an important point at the 
south end of the major north-south garden axis. 
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"BARBARA DI SANTA SOFIA AND ‘IL PRETE GENOVESE”: 
ON THE IDENTITY OF A PORTRAIT BY BERNARDO STROZZI 


This study identifies a painting by Strozzi as the portrait 
of Barbara Strozzi (no relation), a celebrated singer and 
composer in Venice. Although cast in the typological mold 
of Saint Cecilia, the picture, in its tone and its sitter's pose 
and dress, suggests a different morality, interpretable 
through Barbara’s involvement in the Accademia degli 
Unisoni and relation to members of the Accademia degli 
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Incogniti. The picture can be traced to that same circle of 
libertine intellectuals whose members provided the “ power- 
ful protectors" of Bernardo Strozzi when the renegade 
Capuchin fled Genoa. This clarification of his Venetian 
patronage would seem to lend credence to Soprani's ro- 
mantic account of Strozzi's escape from monastic captivity, 
often dismissed as theatrical. 


Romanticism in France and England 


WILKIE IN TURKEY: THE TARTAR MESSENGER NARRATING THE NEWS OF THE VICTORY OF ST. JEAN D'ACRE 


This article concerns the political, social, and personal 
allusions of Wilkie’s Tartar Messenger. The novel pro- 
Turkish painting is seen in opposition to the Byronic 
Philhellenism of Eastlake and Allan, and is related to 
Chelsea Pensioners, The Turkish Letter-Writer, Mehemet 
Ali, and Abdul Meegid. Wilkie’s mingling of Oriental and 


Western metifs, and his references to illiteracy and racial 
diversity are discussed. The mixture of genre and history 
painting is examined with regard to Wilkie’s ambitions in 
the East, and the Tartar is interpreted as a celebration of 
the advance of Wilkie’s artistic aims as well as Anglo- 
Turkish victory. 
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SCOTT 5 HISTORICEL NOVELS AND FRENCH HISTORICAL PAINTING 1815-1855 


Curing he fir t half of the nineteenth century, French 
artists eadeavered to create a new pictorial genre that 
would combine the intellectual importance of peinture 
d'histor: with the emotional accessibility of peinture de 
genre. Scott's style anc subjects, as well as his prestige and 
populasi-y in France, encouraged French artists to depict 
themes rom ais novels, and his new literary genre 





JUSTE PRÉAULT (1809-1879) 


This artle is che first survey in English of the career 
o: Auguste Peeault, providing both a factual basis for 
further conside ation cf the sculptor and a context within 
which t» view such masterpieces as La Tuerie. The formal 
aspects cf this particular work are discussed in relation- 
skip to Lriffeal Dorval's "Essai sur la Sculpture en 








provided an effective medium through which con- 
temporary pictorial issues could be explored. These 
issues included the breakdown of genre hierarchies, the 
changing conditions of exhibition and acquisition of art 
works, the competitive pressure of graphic media, and a 
general revaluation of the relationship between art 
and literature. 
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Bas-Relief" (1821) and literary parallels suggested in the 
work of Auguste Barbier and Walter Scott. Préault's 
career, in its concern for pioneering new approaches to 
scultural thinking, exemplifies many of the issues and 
difficulties facing any sculptor in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 
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In the next asue: Studies on Painting and Sculpture after the Black Death 


Two Manuscripts by Joasaph in the United States 


Annemarie Weyl Carr 


Recent projects are bringing out the rich art-historical in- 
terest of the Byzantine luxury manuscripts housed in 
American university libraries. Although American uni- 
versities are latecomers to the acquisition of Greek manu- 
scripts, and have been motivated more often by biblical 
than artistic interest, they have acquired a number of 
artistically significant books. This article presents two 
such volumes. One is a fragmentary Praxapostolos, Ms 1 in 
the Rose Memorial Library at Drew University;? the other 
is an illuminated copy of the Heavenly Ladder of John 
Climacus in the University of Michigan Library in Ann 
Arbor, where it is Ms 134.3 Both Drew University 1 and 
Ann Arbor 134 were copied by the famous late 
fourteenth-century Constantinopolitan scribe, Joasaph. 
The Praxapostolos was copied between 1366 and 1369, 
and is signed with Joasaph's familiar formula on fol. 103r, 
"The gift of God and toil of Joasaph. Year 6874 and '77 
[1366 and 1369] indiction 7. Month of March 22." The 
Ann Arbor Climacus was completed in May, 1371, and is 
signed on fol. 243r: “ Year 6879 indiction 9, month of May 
15. The gift of God and toil of Joasaph." 

Joasaph was one of the most outstanding of the later 
Byzantine calligraphers.* Monk and eventual hegumen of 
the Hodegon Monastery in Constantinople, he bore a 
name already made famous by earlier scribes in that in- 


This project combines interests dear to the three people who have con- 
tributed most to my knowledge of Byzantine manuscripts — Ilene For- 
syth, Hugo Buchthal, and Linos Politis. I want to express my sincere 
gratitude to each of them. I am indebted to Ilene Forsyth for having made 
the project possible, to Harriet C. Jamison for generous help in the 
Manuscript Section at the University of Michigan, and to Donald M. 
Vorp at the Rose Memorial Library, Drew University. 


! See University of Chicago Library, New Testament Traditions, exh. 
cat., Chicago, 1970; idem, A Catalogue to an Exhibition of Notable Books 
and Manuscripts, exh. cat, Chicago, 1970; Princeton University, 
Illuminated Greek Manuscripts in American Collections, An Exhibition 
in Honor of Kurt Weitzmann, exh. cat., Princeton, 1973; L. Nees, “An Il- 
luminated Byzantine Psalter at Harvard University," Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, xxix, 1975, 205-14; Buchthal and Belting on Harvard College 
Library 1 in Patronage, 95 and fig. 89; G. Vikan, Gifts from the Byzan- 
tine Court, Washington, D.C., 1980; A. W. Carr, “A Group of Provincial 
Manuscripts from the Twelfth Century," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
xxxv, 1981, forthcoming. R. Nelson is planning an exhibition of Byzan- 
tine manuscripts from university collections at the University of 
Chicago; A. W. Carr is working on a catalogue of the illuminated Greek 
manuscripts at the University of Michigan. 


? K. Aland, Kurzgefasste Liste der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments, l. Gesamtübersicht, Berlin, 1963, 163. Politis, 1958, 28, 35, 


stitution’s century-long history as a center of Palaeologan 
book production. He died in 1406, leaving behind him a 
legacy of elegant, often illuminated volumes whose sur- 
vivors span almost five decades from 1360 to 1406. 
Recipient of commissions from George Apokaukos and 
the Emperor John Cantacuzenos, and eulogized at his 
death. by the scholar, John Chortasmenos, he emerges as a 
figure cf considerable stature. Significant to the history of 
late 3yzantine palaeography and book production, his 
works are also of absorbing interest to art historians in of- 
fering one of the few instances in which a sequence of 
datec illuminated manuscripts can be tied to a single point 
of origin. The Ann Arbor and Drew University volumes 
are the only two of his thirty-one surviving books to have 
reacked America. Fortuitously united, thev join in casting 
welcome light on the question of the relationship between 
scribe and painter in late Byzantine book practice. 

The history of the Drew University manuscript is 
obscare before 1885, when it was purchased in Constan- 
tinople by Albert L. Long of Robert College from a Greek 
famiy that had owned it for a long time; it was presented 
to Drew in 1886 by William White. The history of the 
Ann Arbor Climacus is clearer. Marcel Richard identified 
it in 1958 as the lost Kamariotissa 34,9 and its story was 
pieced together by Linos Politis on the basis of inscriptions 


No. 5. K. W. Clark, A Descriptive Catalogue of Greek New Testament 
Manuscripts in America, Chicago, 1937, 35. S. de Ricci and W. J. Wilson, 
Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada, New York, 1937, 11, 1170. The manuscript lacks all of Acts, 
Cathclics, Romans 1:1-16:18, I Corinthians 10:24-41:27, 15:22-15:40, 
Philippians and Hebrews 1:1-7:2. 

3 Politis, 1958, 28f., No. 8. Richard, 109. A. Tsakopoulos, Katddoyoc tiv 
xepoygdesov trc BiBliodrkns Orkovuevikoó Hatpiapyerov. Tuua yeipoypdocov 
llavayac Kapapioticone, Istanbul, 1953, 67. Metropolitan Athanagoras, 
"Hepispagikóc karáAoyoc tv xepoypdeuw trjg £v tf view XdAxn wépdc uovijc 
Ilavaysac," Enetnpig "Etaipetac Butavriwov Snovddiv, x, 1933, 236f. |. Boyens, 
"Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Graecorum Bibliothecae 
Monasterii Deiparae in Chalke Insula," Analecta Bollandiana, xx, 1901, 
45-7C. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 672. 


4 The definitive study of Joasaph is Politis, 1958, 17-36. Since then, see 
idem, 1977, 292-94; Vocotopoulos, 179-95; Buchthal, 165-75; Proxorov, 
237-£2; Hunger, 111, 193f. 


> On the Hodegon Monastery, see R. Janin, La Géographie ecclésiastique 
de l'empire byzantin, I: La Siége de Constantinople et le patriarchat 
oecuménique, lll. Les Eglises et les monastères, 2nd ed., Paris, 1969, 
199-207. On its scriptorium, see Politis, 1958, 17-35, 261-87, and since 
then, idem, 1977; Buchthal, 151f., 157-61, 165-75; and Belting, 55f. 


6 Richard, 109. 
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1 Tue Heavenly Ladder cf John Climacus. Ann Arbor, Univer- 


sity of Michigan Library ws 134, fol. 13v. (courtesy University 
of Michigan Library) 








D 


onc? in the manuscript,” and fortunately recorded before 


E 


jority oi them vanished with three paper leaves 
onc? bound near the front of the book.8 A statement still 
leg v records the dedication of the volume in 








1564 tc the monastery of St. John Prodromos on an island 


* 





ust-off Sozopolis. Inscriptions of 1575/76 
5/06 om the now-lost paper leaves testified to its 
continmed sojourn there, and the latter mentioned a psalter 
of 1375 in the same library that was also copied by 
pi the Prodromos Monastery was destroyed 
in tne wake of the Kazak invasions of 1623-26, its monks 
flec to the monastery of the Panagia Kamariotissa on the 
islanc of Chaike off Constantinople, taking many of their 
bocks with them. A note of 1687, likewise on the lost 
eaves, recorded the transfer of the Climacus from 
s Monas:e-y to that of the Virgin on Chalke. 
It was here that the irscriptions were recorded in the late 


nineteenth century. The book left the monastery sometime 














ges 

















of May 3G, 1979, See also Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 667. 


* Recorced in the i9th century by A. Rota, they were published by 
Papadopoulos-Kerameus, €72, and again by the Metropolitan 
Athanagoras (as iw note 3} 





2 Headpiece. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Library, ms 
134, fol. 4r (courtesy University of Michigan Library) 


thereafter; Francis W. Kelsey purchased it in Istanbul in 
1924. 

Both Drew University 1 and Ann Arbor 134 are large, 
handsome codices with spacious margins and confident, 
elastic light brown script. The Praxapostolos measures 28 
X 20 cm and has a single column of text in twenty-three 
lines per page (Fig. 4); the Climacus measures 28 X 20.5 
cm and is written in double columns on twenty-two lines 
per page (Fig. 3). The quires in both books are almost uni- 
formly quaternia, and are numbered in the inner, lower 
corner of the first and last pages. The parchment is creamy 
white, with a distinctive, chalky surface characteristic of 
Joasaph’s works, as though it had been treated with 
talcum. Though their patterns of lineation differ, their 
systems of lineation adhere to Leroy’s Constantinopolitan 
ninth system.!° The pages in the Praxapostolos are 
enlivened with vermilion initials, epititlia, and notations 
indicating the beginnings and ends of lections. The ver- 


? Quoted by Politis, 1958, 29. 


19 J, Leroy, "Quelques systèmes de réglure des manuscrits grecs,” Studia 
Codicologica, Festschrift Marcel Richard, Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, cxxiv, Berlin, 1977, 302-04. 
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3 Initials. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Library, Ms 134, 
fols. 78v-79r (courtesy University of Michigan Library) 


milion is applied with such verve that Joasaph must have 
been responsible for it. It constitutes the volume's only or- 
nament: a blank at the top of fol. 42r, a pale yellow sketch 
of meshwork decoration at the top of fol. 2r (Fig. 5; it has 
been disfigured by later black ink lines), and a pale yellow 
pi below each indicate an intention to distinguish these 
points with paint, but it was never carried out. 

The Ann Arbor Climacus, on the other hand, is among 
the richest manuscripts that we have from Joasaph's hand. 
It is a book of exceptional elegance. The text is decorated 
throughout with initials illuminated in gold and blue, and 
headbands of gold interlace or blue foliage signal the suc- 
cessive chapters (Fig. 2). Unlike the ornament in most lux- 
ury books, that in the Climacus does not slacken in quality 
or density as the text proceeds, and some of the more or- 
nate headbands, including two in the form of golden lad- 
ders (fols. 203r and 225v), are toward the end of the book. 

More striking even than the sustained excellence of the 
textual ornament is the full-page miniature of the 
Heavenly Ladder itself that stands at the beginning of the 
text, protected from wear by twelve folios of prefatory 
material (Fig. 1). Its colors are keyed to the same electric 
royal blue that illuminates the initials, and this shared 
color scheme unites image and ornament in a dis- 
tinguished harmony. Elegantly executed in a luminous, 
painterly style, the miniature is essentially an icon in book 
format, as Buchthal and Belting have led us to expect of 
Palaeologan illumination." It is not, however, tipped into 
the book. It occurs in mid-quire, is integral to its gather- 
ing, and was clearly the object of considerable planning. 
Not only is its color scheme keyed to that of the ornament, 
but the folio on which it is painted is blank on the recto 
and, although it comes in medias res, was left unlined for 


u Buchthal and Belting, 92f. H. Buchthal, "Notes on Some Early 
Palaeologan Miniatures," Kunsthistorischen Forschungen Otto Pacht zu 
seinem 70. Geburtstag, Salzburg, 1972, 36-43. Belting, passim. 





1, fols. 29v-30 





4 Drew University, Rose Memorial Library, w: 
(photc: author) 





5 Ornament and pi, with later black additions. Drew University, 
Rose Memorial Library, Ms 1, fol. 24v (photo: author) 


the convenience of the miniaturist. This careful planning 
exemrlifies the excellence of the book as a whole. 
Iconographically, the Ann Arbor miniature is classic, 
including the basic Middle Byzantine elements only,” and 
balancing them handsomely about the central ladder with 
its monks and demons. The intrusions from the imagery 
of the Last Judgment that complicate many fourteenth- 
century versions of the theme are absent, and to this ex- 
tent tre miniature resembles the one in Stauronikita 50 on 
Mt. Athos," a copy of the Heavenly Ladder produced in 
the 1330's after the luxurious twelfth-century Vat. gr. 394. 
The Ann Arbor frontispiece differs from the one at 
Stauronikita only in the added depictions of the 
monastery, a traditional element recommended by the 





2 See, for example, the 12th-century icon on Mt. Sina; K. Weitzmann, 
The Icom, Holy Images, Sixth to Fourteenth Centuries.New York, 1978, 
pl. 25, cr the frontispiece to Mt. Sinai 418, Martin, pl. tix, 179. 


u [bid., pl. xiv, 133. On the manuscript's date, see Buchthal, 157. 


balarce ef :he ccmposition, and of the hovering angels 
who help the cimbers. From the eleventh century onward, 
encouraging arges had looked on from a distance, and oc- 
casional'y had zisen a helping hand," but it is only in the 
fourteen*h--encury fsortispiece inserted into Vat. gr. 394 
that one finds taem lined up along the ladder in a clear 
counterpoisæ te te cemoens and their quarry on the op- 
posite sice. The angels in Ann Arbor are less emotional 
than these ir Wat. gr. 394, and this reinforces the 
painting’; cuait, of retrospective, classic reserve. None- 
theless, the placement suggests that the painter turned 
to ccntempsra^y. treatments of the theme for his model, 
and dic not losk bacx to the authority of Middle Byzan- 
tine mamuseripts as the copyist of Stauronikita 50 had. 
Stvlistcaly, t^e mi 
























ània:ure is notable for its luminous 
painierimess. A imised color range of blue, green, gray 
and laver de: is:laxd om in varied combinations to produce a 
ary changing array of coloristic effects — blue 
green, gray © 
angular, : 
and rich. The i 

compact with st bby taighs, long waists, and full hips. 
The ‘aces ase raodeled loosely and freshly with lively reds 
and greems; the p.anes in the face of John Climacus in par- 
ticular ave so painterly that they seem to flow inward 
along the carwing brow. The angels sweep upward into 
hollow smoxesac 

































i tesere Christ in the Entry to Jerusalem in 
“Auseam, Ludwig II 5 (olim Phillips 3887); 1 it 





‘nus seems to be a Palaeologan con- 
vention, its persistence at Mistra is notable because 


M As m Wi. Snai 423: Martin, pl. vu, 23. 
15 Ibid, 
16 A. vor Puw amd $ M. Phtzek, Die Handschriften der Sammlung 
Ludwig, Teloge, 3929, 1, 164-70. 

7 G. Millet LaPersture di. moyen-âge en Yougoslavie, Paris, 1954, 1, pl. 
13, 2 lexceartsex of Hagia Sophia, Ohrid) and m, pl. 110, 2 (Staro 
Nagoritine:; E. H mann-McLean and H. Hallensleben, Die Monumen- 
talmaiere: ^n Series urd Makedonien, Giessen, 1963, 1, pl 318 
(Gracanival. 

A. Xyneopealo , "Les Fresques de l'église des Saints-Apôtres à 
Thessslonieue, ^ Are et société à Byzance sous les Paléologues, 
Biblioshég we de T'Ussisut Feliénique d'Etudes byzantines et postbyzan- 
tines ce Yeni " “nice 1971, 83-89. 

| P. Underwood, “ke Karye Djami, New York, 1966, u, pl. 320. 
Fyzantins de Mistra, Paris, 1910, pl. 117, 2. 


eh xvx OR 

















#2 As usted by Vocaspoulos, 194, these include — aside from the Ann 
uracus — Me Athos Panteleimonos 82 (1360), Dochiariou 259 
Agaysau 6 1382), end Vatopedi 11 (1388), all liturgical scrolls 
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Buchthal has associated the miniatures in Joasaph’s books 
with the style seen in the Peribleptos.21 

In the sustained excellence of its textual ornament, in 
the careful integration and elegant style of its miniature, 
and in the high quality of its script and parchment, the 
Ann Arbor Climacus is clearly a luxury book of the 
highest order. In its sumptuousness it is exceptional 
among Joasaph's signed books. The Drew University 
Praxapostolos is in this respect more representative. 
Several of Joasaph's signed volumes have textual decora- 
tions, and seven have at least one figural miniature each.22 
Only two of them can have equaled the opulence of the 
Ann Arbor Climacus, though, and only one of these is 
known to survive: the lavish Tetraevangelion of 1378 
from Kosinitza is lost,2 leaving only the celebrated copy 
of John Cantacuzenos’s sermons, Paris, Bibl. Nat. gr. 
1242.74 A third signed manuscript by Joasaph, the Oxford 
Psalter of 1391 recently published by Vocotopoulos,?5 has 
three large figural miniatures, but does not reflect the 
carefully planned integration that distinguishes the 
Michigan and Paris pair. A comparable level of opulence is 
found, however, in three unsigned manuscripts that have 
recently been attributed to Joasaph: the Akathistos in 
Moscow, Hist. Mus., Synodal gr. 429 with its twenty- 
three — originally twenty-four — miniatures and ex- 
travagant initials,26 Vat. gr. 1160 with its suite of 
Evangelist portraits, and Kouloumousiou 62 on Mt. Athos 
with its single frontispiece of Saint John on Patmos.27 The 
tight, self-conscious calligraphy of the Vatican manuscript 
makes an attribution to Joasaph himself dubious, but it 
clearly belongs to his immediate circle at the Hodegon. 
Together with the signed books in Paris and Michigan, 
these three constitute a considerable cluster of luxury 
codices, and invite one to examine the relationship be- 
tween text and ornament in Joasaph's books. 

The miniatures in these manuscripts bear out strikingly 


with a headpiece showing the relevant hierarch; and Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 
1242 (1370-75) and the Kosinitza Tetraevangelion (1378) with four 
miniatures each. On Oxford, Christ Church, Wake 61, see below, this 


page. 
2 Politis, 1958, 29, No. 14. 


^ I. Spatharakis, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts, 
Leiden, 1976, 129-37, 177, 247f., 260 and figs. 86-91. Belting, 52. E. 
Voordeckers, "Examen codicologique du Codex Par. Gr. 1242," 
Scriptorium, xxi, 1967, 288-94. V. Lazarev, Storia della pittura bizantina, 
Turin, 1967, 370, 379, with earlier bibliography. Politis, 1958, 29, No. 11. 
The manuscript has 437 folios measuring 33.3 x 23.5cm. It is written in 
brown ink in double columns of twenty-five to thirty-three lines, and 
contains four miniatures: of the Council of 1351 (fol 5v}, the 
Transfiguration (fol. 92v), Saint Gregory (fol. 93r), John Cantacuzenos 
as Emperor and monk (fol. 123r). Joasaph signed the book on fols. 70v, 
119v with the date 1370, 292r, and 436v with the date 1375. 


25 Vocotopoulos. 
?* Lixaceva, 1977, 20, pls. 45-49; idem, 1972, 253-62. Proxorov, passim. 
27 Buchthal, 165-75 and figs. 34-39, Pelekanides, figs. 305-06, 308-10. 
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6 Transfiguration. Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 1242, fol. 92v (photo: 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Service Photographique) 





7 Detail of Fig. 1. 


their close community. The same color scheme, frame, 
and figure style found in the Ann Arbor miniature appear, 
in turn, in the large image of the Transfiguration in Paris 
1242 (Fig. 6). Codicologically, Paris 1242 illustrates many 


? In the case of the Transfiguration, a rectangle was scored for the 
miniature's frame, but the painter drew a narrower one in ink. 





of the features found already in Michigan. Its four 
miniatures are integral to the book; they are painted on the 
same chalky white parchment; and two of the three full- 
page miniatures are on unlined folios left blank on the 
recto.?* As in the Ann Arbor book, then, the pictures were 
anticipated by Joasaph and carefully accommodated in the 
book from the very beginning. The image of the 
Transfiguration itself is enclosed in a blue frame of exactly 
the same type as that around the Heavenly Ladder, and it 
is painted in the same blue and gray tones. The figures of 
the Apostles, who assume postures very like those of the 
climbing and plummeting monks, show the same body 
type, compact and callipygian, with stubby thighs and 
long torsos (Fig. 7). The flying drapery of the falling 
James assumes much the same hollow, pointed form as 
that arcund the first falling monk, and his garments pull 
in taut folds from the hips as those of the Ann Arbor 
angels do. The faces are loosely and freshiy modeled, and 
that of John in particular has the same fluidly curving for- 
mation of the brow seen in the faces of John Climacus and 
the monk behind him. The modeling of the folds in Paris is 
more angular and elaborate than in Ann Arbor, but the 
kinship of facial and figure types is clear. The inscriptions 
in the two miniatures are in poor condition, but the letter 
types, especially mu and alpha, are identical. It seems 





only the product of careful planning en the part of 
Joaseph, but were painted by the same person or shop. 
Since the miniatures belong to the sectien of the book 
prodaced in 1370, just a year before the Michigan 
Climacus, it seems reasonable to conciude that both 
manuscripts are the product of a common team, Joasaph 
and a particular painter or atelier. 

The same manner, in turn, extends to the trio of un- 
signed books. As Buchthal has pointed out, the massive 
figure of Saint John Theologos in Koutioumousiou 62 
resembles the Apostles in the image of the Transfiguration 
in Paris.?? The drapery is by now far more elaborate than it 
is on the tiny figures of the climbing monks. Nonetheless, 
the plump figure type, stubby thighs, and long, taut lines 
of drapery are very like those in Ann Arbor. The fine face 
of the aged visionary, too, has the same concave brows, 
fluid planes, and slightly perplexed expression as the John 


is, of course, different. But one returns to the simple blue 
design of Ann Arbor 134 in Vat. gr. 1160, which Buchthal 
again singled out (Fig. 8).3 The Evangelist figure here 
shares the royal blue color scheme, round thighs, robust 
complexion, and sliding facial planes that have been traced 
through the Michigan, Paris, and Mt. Athos miniatures. 
In thas book, again, the folios on which the Evangelists 
were painted are integral, and in two cases a full opening 
has been left blank before the miniature so that the picture 


?? Bucathal, fig. 34. Superb color reproductions are given in Pelekanides, 
figs. 305-06. 
3° Buchthal, 166-69. 


coulc be left um cored >y writing lines. The architecture 
here, Li ui in rvature in the Koutloumousiou Saint John, 


building Bard Pai same sort of structure with its wooden 
awning does aopear in the Moscow Akathistos,3! which 
has beer attribated to Joasaph in the 1360's, shortly before 
the Faris book. The color scheme here is distinct,??, but the 
plump Little Mag 19 who :rots into the Adoration has the 
same stubby t^ ; :s, long *orso, and round bottom that the 
aspiring monk: ir. Ann Arbor have.? From the five books 
encountered, iLer, it seems apparent that Joasaph and his 
fellows, wher -cafronted with the commission for an il- 
luminated bocÈ, integrated the paintings carefuily into the 
planning of the z uires, and worked in close conjunction 
with a single gacater or etelier. 

Tre Moscow «kathistos is currently attributed to the 
pericd betweer E 63 and 1365, rather earlier than the Ann 
Arbcr manusc-ix.* The other four books may well be 
close v conterwo«ary. The chronology of the Paris Can- 
tacuzenos is eomplicated by its difficult codicological 
history, but Lee is every reason to presume that the 
miniatures weme oroduced when the book was begun in 
1370 The min aure of the Transfiguration belongs to the 
section of the osok signed in 1370, as do the images of 
the Council cf 1351 and of Saint Gregory, and the 
stylistically iGen:«al miniature of John Cantacuzenos as 
emperor and work follows this section immediately. The 
Ann Arbor maiæure follows these by one year. The con- 
strained scrip: o. the Vatican Tetraevangelion reflects the 
work of the youxger rather than the older Joasaph, and so 
suggests a date rear the Ann Arbor and Paris books. The 
Koucloumous:ev codex contains no index to its date other 
than its kinsap with che other three, but this may be 
enough to drow & into their chronological ambiente. The 
Kosinitza Tet:.evangelion of 1378 is the last of the richly 
illustrated boc«. autographed by Joasaph. In the suc- 
ceeding three ce-ades of his production, only the Oxford 
Psalter, Chris: C urch, Wake 61 of 1391 appears to have 
been provideë v-th a series of figural illuminations, and 
these are on» cuestionebly coincident with the book. 
Vocctopoulos az shown that they occupy leaves integral 
to the quires cf. he manuscript.” This is not, however, 
proo- in itself het they were painted as Joasaph planned. 
The E E of the Virgin presenting the monk, 
mst on fels. 102v-103r occupy two of the 
hee pages TE «ank before Psalm 77.36 The third blank 






































3 Lixareva, 1977, el. 28 (fol. 7ra. 
#2 [bid ple. 45-49 woth superb color reproductions. 
33 Lixa-ceva. 1972, Sig 3 {fol 20v). 


34 Proxorev, passez. 





3 Vocctopeulos, s.saen. The book measures 27.8 X 15.8cm., but has 
been tzimmed on i» sater edge; it is written in brown ink on nineteen to 
twenty. lines and hes ..2 folios. I: has miniatures of David writing on fol. 
1v, the Virgin pukiag Zaloeidzs from a sarcophagus on fol. 102v, and the 


enthroned Christ on “sl. 103r. A headpiece has been cut from fol. 104r, 
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8 Saint Matthew. Vatican, gr. 1160, fol. 24v (photo: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana) 


page, fol. 103v, faces the opening of the Psalm itself. This 
awkward blank in the face of the Psalm's opening — once 
adorned with a headpiece attractive enough to have been 
cut out by some predatory admirer — accords poorly with 
the meticulous planning in the Paris, Ann Arbor, Vatican, 
and Koutloumousiou codices. So, too, does the bombastic 
inflation of the miniatures: they quite consume their 
margins. It may be that Joasaph left the three blank pages 
in order to provide an unlined surface for a frontispiece to 
the 77th Psalm on fol. 103v.? This allowance of three 
blank pages is seen in the Vatican Tetraevangelion 
where the preceding Gospels end on a recto (Mark and 
Luke), and it probably accounts for the blank folios in 
Brit. Lib. Burney 18 of 1366, though here the miniatures 
were never supplied. The frontispiece in the Psalter, too, 
was apparently never supplied and, instead, the eventual 
owner of the book seems to have had his own elegant but 
showy dedicatory pictures painted in. Joasaph himself 
may have had little or no voice in the matter. Even if he did 


and the beginnings of the Psalter and Odes are missing. 
3% On the name Kaloeidas, see Hunger, 119f. 


#7 That Psalm 77 should have been provided with a headpiece when 
Psalm 50 was not would be quite understandable in the 14th century. 
Note, for instance, Mt. Athos, Stauronikita 46: Buchthal and Belting, 76. 
On the mounting importance of the 77th Psalm in the 14th century, see 
H. Belting, "Zum Palatina-Psalter des 13. Jahrhunderts," Jahrbuch der 
österreichischen Byzantinistik, xxi, 1972, 23-32. Since the book is 
mutilated at the beginning of the Odes, it is impossible to know whether 


a picture and/or headpiece was planned there. 
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9 Heedpiece. Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 1242, fol. ér (photo: 
Biblio-hegue Nationale, Service Photographique) 


10 Headpiece. Vatican, Chigi R V 29, fol. 1r (photo: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana) 


overs»e their production, the miniatures are quite different 
in style from the group around Ann Arbor 134, suggesting 
that is style or atelier belonged to an earlier phase and was 
no longer preeminent in 1391. Perhaps the sumptuous 
commission for Paris 1242 stimulated a spate of luxury 
manuscripts at the Hodegon in the seventies. 

The Ann Arbor book and its artistic confreres are 
significant in illustrating a stylistic homegeneity and a 
close cooperation between miniaturist and scribe that are 
far greater than the patterns of Palaeologan manuscript 
production might have led one to expect. The Hodegon 
Monastery, distinguished for the production of luxury 
books already in the first half of the four:eenth century, 
was clearly able in the 1370's to plan and execute 
handsomely integrated livres de grand luxe. The accom- 
modation of the pictures in the quires is so carefully 
desigaed that one wonders whether the scribe himself 
migh: rot have been the miniaturist. Such an identity is 
challenged, however, by the ornament. The ornament 
found in Joasaph's books varies so sharply from one 
volume to the next that it implies varied authorship. Such 
varied authorship of the ornament is plausible only if the 
books were the joint products of several specialists rather 
than the individual creations of a single person. 

The ornament in question includes heaëpieces and ini- 
tials. Each of Joasaph's illustrated manuscripts handles 
these elements in a different way. The most distinctive 
method is found in the Moscow Akathisios, where each 
miniature is followed by an extravagantly painted and 
gilded initial in the form of a fantastic animal. These fan- 
ciful canfections find close parallels only in the Russian 
manuscripts of Theophanes the Greek. They are unique in 
fourteenth-century Constantinopolitan painting and so 
stanc in a class of their own.3 No known Hodegon book 
leads up to them, and few capitalize on their creation.?? A 
less exceptional pattern is pursued in : 








he Ann Arbor 
Climacus (Fig. 2). Here tasteful headbands finished in 
radient royal blue and gold complement illuminated ini- 
tials painted either in plain gold or more lavishly in gold 
and the same royal blue. A similar system appears in 
Kou loumousiou 62, where some — but nct all — of the pi- 
shaped headbands and painted initials repeat the patterns 
seen in Ann Arbor.*? In both books, the gold is applied 


gum 


Mk CY 





38 LixaCewa, 1972, passim. 


3 The feline initial on fol. 100r of Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 12 may be a reflec- 
tion of the initials in the Moscow Akathistos, but if so, it is a pale reflec- 


tion. Paris 12 was copied in 1419 by the scribe Matthew, who clearly 
belonzed to Joasaph's circle at the Hodegon. 


40 Pelekanides, pls. 308-10. 











over vermilion. In Koutloumousiou 62, the red is often 
allowed t show through, producing an incongruously 
negligent effect a'ter tne precision of Ann Arbor 134. A 
third situation prevails in Faris 1242 (Fig. 9), where small, 
gilded initials reminiscent of some in Ann Arbor (Fig. 2) 
subtend indeperdent Feadpieces with which they have lit- 
tle in common. The headpieces — a carpet at the beginning 
of the bock anc straight or pi-shaped strips elsewhere — 
are composed of framed medaliion patterns painted in dull 
blue on uriferm fields of vermilion red. They are probably 
unfinshed, ane stard bare and naked, scarring the 
otherwise care'uilly -opied pages. The headpiece in 
Joasaph s Vat. Chigi F V 29 of 1394 may illustrate the in- 
tended effect (F g 10) It has little in common with the or- 
nament ir Ann Arbor in :ts closed patterns, its dull blue 


You 











surely intended to be &rengthened with gold or colors, and 
other initials haze not beer. supplied at all, but signaled by 
the p-acement ef a tiny letter in the outer margin.*! The 
scribe here was ciearly responsible for the pale red initials 
only. He expec:ed someone else to gild them, presumably 
the seme person that he expected would design the ma- 
jor in.tia!s and aeadpisces. Similarly pale initials appear in 
the Cxford Psa ter; it heedpieces have been cut out. The 
variety in the t eatment of ornament becomes yet greater 
when one turas to Joasaph's books without figural 
miniztures.£ Tais inconsistency is unanticipated and per- 
plexing in the ace of the figural miniatures’ remarkable 
homcgeneity. È raises very acutely the question of the 
great scribe's relatior to the decoration in the books he 
penned. 

It is here that the unilluminated Drew University 1 
becomes enligh:ening As noted earlier, Drew University 1 
offers two modest speces for painted ornament, but these 
were never filled in, anc the book is adorned today by its 
rubrication only. This was attributed on the basis of its 
confident verv- to Jcasaph himself. Aside from the two 
pale yellow pi reserved for colors, Joasaph’s initials are 
self-sufficient «nd handsome. Most are simple, with flat 
red ferme. Some. however, like the pi (Fig. 12) and delta 
(Fig. 4). are ou lined an red in more ornate designs. Now, 
both of these t» pes ap pear again in the Ann Arbor codex. 
Here, however, the vermilion has been gilded. The simple 
initiais are flat gold; tue ornate ones are blue and gold, but 
the fanciful fo ms wth the looped pi (Fig. 11) and fan- 
shaped delta (Fig. 3) are recognizably the same. Had the 



















s1 A similar practic: of placing a tiny letter in the margin to signal the 
need fer a zainted mitial w-s roted in Mt. Sinai 339: see J. C. Anderson, 
“The Hlusization c^ Cod. ‘inai Gr. 339," Art Bulletin, ixi, 1979, 173. 
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11 Initials. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan 
Library, Ms 134, fols. 127v- 
128r (courtesy University 
of Michigan Library 


12 Initial Pi. Drew Univer- 
sity, Rose Memorial 
Library, Ms 1, fol. 57r 
(photo: author) 


Ann Arbor manuscript remained unpainted, it would have 
looked very much the way the Drew Praxapostolos looks 
today. This is, in fact, very probably the form in which 
Joasaph himself left the book. His offhand doodle in the 
space left for the Praxapostolos's headpiece (Fig. 5) implies 
no very great interest in the ornamental features, and this 
impression of a cavalier attitude is reinforced by the varied 
and often unfinished condition of the decoration in his 
other manuscripts. The inconsistency in the treatment of 
ornament from book to book, the thoughtless and un- 
sightly incongruity of the headpieces in Paris 1242, and 
the incompleteness of the decorative elements in the 
otherwise so sumptuously finished Paris and Vatican 
books all indicate that the painted initials and headpieces 
were not the responsibility of Joasaph himself. He ap- 
parently expected someone else to handle them. 

The simplest assumption would be that Joasaph expect- 
ed the miniaturist to do this. In the case of the Ann Arbor 
codex, where the blue pigment is the same in the miniature 


22 Buchthal, pls. 31-33, contrasted the headpieces of Brit. Lib., Burney 18 
(1366) and Vat., Chigi R V 29 (1394). Yet again different is the headpiece 
of Mt. Sinai 239 (1373), and the spaces for headpieces are left blank in 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., gr. 348 (1390) and Drew University 1 (1366-69). 
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as in the illuminations, this could be true. Certainly the 
placement of the pictures in Joasaph's books on carefully 
planned and integral folios proves the miniaturist and 
scribe worked in close association with one another. Yet in 
general, it seems that the miniaturist, too, took no respon- 
sibility for the ornament. The muddy colors and incom- 
plete condition of the headpieces in the Paris Can- 
tacuzenos can scarcely be ascribed to a painter of the 
elegance seen in the Transfiguration icon. And in the 
Vatican gospel book, the ornament remains quite un- 
touched, even though the painter of the Evangelist portrait 
obviously worked in close cooperation with the scribe. 
The fact that his pictures appear on carefully integrated 
folios makes it clear that he could not have omitted the or- 
nament because he was working too far from the scribe 
and his workshop. Instead, he must have expected a third 
person, an illuminator, to do the job. 

The isolation of the illuminator as a specialist distinct 
from both scribe and miniaturist is not unprecedented. It 
has been proposed already by Buchthal and Belting for the 
family of fifteen Palaeologan luxury books assembled 
around Vat. gr. 1158 and 1208,^ and so acquires a degree 
of plausibility in the case of Joasaph. Yet the picture 
presented by Joasaph's codices is significantly different 
from that presented by the Palaeologina's. There the il- 
lumination had been highly uniform. It was, in fact, the 
crucial element uniting the fifteen books.44 The miniatures 
are far less homogeneous. In Joasaph's books of two and 
three generations later, this decorative uniformity has 
vanished. When ornament is supplied at all, it is varied 
and often incomplete or incompetent. Excellent il- 
luminators were still available, as the headpiece of Vat. 
Chigi R V 29 illustrates. But they could not be taken for 
granted. Even so magnificent a production as the Paris 
Cantacuzenos was left with ornaments which, even if they 
had been completed, would hardly have harmonized with 
the color scheme and character of the miniatures. Cer- 
tainly no "Hodegon system" of illumination emerges to 
accompany the coherent script and miniature style. 

The disintegration of discipline in the ornament of 
Joasaph's books is unexpected in view of the superb 
caliber of script and miniatures, the close cooperation of 
scribe and illustrator, and the prominence of the Hodegon 
as the major purveyor of luxury manuscripts in late 
fourteenth-century Constantinople. Illumination is the 
book art par excellence, tied to the medium of the 
manuscript as the framed picture is not. The Palaeologan 
period had developed a fastidiousness in the integration of 
illumination and script that outstripped even that of the 
tenth century. One sees this fastidiousness in the 
Palaeologina's books, and one senses it still in Ann Arbor 
134. But apparently it was no longer easy to achieve. Great 
pictures could still be commissioned, but an integrated 


#3 Buchthal and Belting, 91-104. 


44 Ibid., 98. "It is the ornament which is the unifying element and con- 
stitutes the strongest link between the two subgroups." 


45 Politis, 1958, 35f. 


book art as such had been jeopardized. The reasons can 
only be surmised. Politis has suggested that Joasaph 
began books on speculation, completing them only when a 
clien: appeared.** The expense of adding arnamen: would 
in this case have been left to the decision of the patron, 
and it may be that this undermined demand until il- 
luminators could not be found even when they were 
needed, as in Paris 1242. It may be that the ornament was 
added in some cases only well after the books had left 
Joasaph’s hands. One can only speculate. It seems clear, 
however, that while the application of great pictures to 
books on an integrated and carefully planned basis was 
still well within Joasaph's powers, the nurturing of a great 
book art was no longer so easy. One is grateful for the sur- 
vival of the Ann Arbor codex, which shows that it was, on 
occasion, still possible. 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, TX 75275 
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Joy <enseth 


Between the yeam 1621 and 1625, Gian Lorenzo Bernini 
executed three stacues fcr his first important patron, Car- 
dinal Scipione Bc: ghese The sculptures were meant from 
the ime of their inception to stand in Borghese's 
sumrtucus villa cutside the Porta Pinciana in Rome and, 
in fact, soon afte- their completion, two of these statues, 
the David and te Apollo and Daphne, were installed in 
rooms on the väla’s ground floor. The earliest of the 
works, the Pluto and Persephone, did not reach its in- 
tended home umil the early twentieth century because 
Borghese, in an apparent effort to restore himself to the 
gooc graces of Fope Gregory XV and his family, had it 
delivered in 16Z to the villa of the Pope’s nephew, Car- 
dind Ludovico Ludovisi? Today the statues are centrally 
locaced in three -epara:e rooms of the Villa Borghese but, 
as modern schears of Bernini have correctly observed, 
suck a display — the result of an eighteenth-century 
rearrangement a the villa’s statuary — is both misleading 
and ultimately zisillusioning: not only does it allow the 
visizor to regard the works entirely in the round, but it also 








This isarvextended'*ersion cf a paper delivered at the College Art Associa- 
tion meeting in Washington, D.C., February 1, 1979. I am grateful to 
Dar-mouth Collegesor a Faculty Research Grant which enabled me to carry 
out che research ame photography for this project in Rome. Dott.sa Sara 
Staccicl;, Director cc the Borgnese Gallery, kindly gave me permission to 
phezograph the scu ptures dy Bernini. 





L'ocaments and zources reporting these dates of execution as well as the 
installation of the 7 pollo amd Daphne and the David were first published 
by Italo Faldi and Howarc Hibbard. See: Faldi, 1953a, 140-146; Faldi, 
19535. 310-316; Hadi, 1954, 29-37; and Hibbard, 1958, 181-183. 

The three statues considered here are, of course, not the only works ex- 
ecutec by Bernini for Cardinal Borghese. In another article, now in 
preparation, 1 wif discuss the earliest of the Borghese sculptures, the 
Aeneas and Anchises, as well as Bernini's Neptune and Triton for the Villa 
Mente to. 









2 Far sources and documents reporting the transfer of the Pluto and 
Pe:senione to the illa Ludovisi, see: Faldi, 1953b, 312, 314; Faldi, 1953a, 
14e, 143, 146; and Faldi, 1954, 29-30. 

As Howard Hieoard (1965, 48) explains, however, it may also be that 
"tke Apollo and Baphne, once begun, seemed so promising that the Car- 
diral felt he couk£afford to give the Pluto away." That Borghese was in 
temperary disgrace with the Ludovisi family (and thus wished to make 
amens) is nonetaeless clear. For accounts of his relations with the 
Ludowrsi, see: Has«ell, 27-28; N. Barozzi and G. Berchet, Relazioni degli 
Stati Europei lete al Senato dagli Ambasciatori Veneti del secolo 
decinicsettimo (Sevie IH — Italia relazione di Roma), 1877-78, 1, 158-59; 
ard D. Meramoli, Vita del’ Eminentissimo Signor Cardinale Gio. Garzio 
Mellow, Rome. 1844, 42. 





orgnese Sculptures: Another View 


permits one to see what Bernini never intended to show = 
very unsatisfactory rear views.? Indeed, the publication of 
documents in the 1950's brought to light the important in- 
formation that the Borghese statues were not freestanding 
originally but placed next to walls. This discovery 
together with other, long-held attitudes about Baroque 
sculpture lent strong support to the idea that the three 
works in question were composed as images with a single, 
dominant aspect and that it was Bernini's aim to make 
their content comprehensible to the spectator in one 
dramatic and instantaneous vision. In other words, one of 
Bernini's most revolutionary steps as a sculptor was to es- 
chew the principles of those Mannerist sculptures which 
offer a seeming infinite variety of views and send the 
beholder around and around their forms in an unending 
search for their meaning. 

While in the last twenty-five years or so art historians 
have often noted that Bernini's Borghese statues show 
many interesting views and are richly and intricately 
worked on nearly all their sides, they also have claimed 


The statue of Pluto and Persephone remained at the Villa Ludovisi until 
1908 at which time it was purchased by the State and installed in the Villa 
Borghese (see Faldi, 1954, 30). 


? See esp. Faldi, 1953a, 144; and Hibbard, 1965, 53. Related observations 
are made by Pope-Hennessy, 170; and Wittkower, 1955, 7. Wittkower 
(1977, 171) discussed this problem again in relation to Bernini’s Neptune 
and Triton. 


* Of particular note is a drawing accompanying documents contained in 
the Borghese archives. Published by Hibbard (1958, 182), it shows that the 
pedestal designed for the Apollo and Daphne was planned to be very near a 
wall. As Hibbard remarked: “Il disegno ... è particolarmente interessante 
perché dimostra quanto il gruppo fosse vicino al muro, distando da esso 
meno di un mezzo palmo (10cm. circa). " In his article (1953a, 142-143) 
identifying the original cylindrical pedestal for an earlier statue by Bernini 
for Cardinal Borghese, the Aeneas and Anchises, Faldi observes that it is 
"tagliata verticalmente per circa un quinto perchè in origine appoggiata 
contro una parete della sala dell’ Apollo e Dafne, dove il gruppo è ricordato 
dalle antiche guide. ..." In the same article (p. 144) Faldi states: "... il 
gruppo dell’ Apollo e Dafne, al pari dell’ ‘Enea e Anchise' edel ‘David’, non 
si presentava in antico isolato nel centro dell ambiente, ma, secondo appare 
dalle descrizioni vecchie guide, appoggiato contro una parete." Faldi does 
not indicate which old guidebooks he has consulted, however. Since he 
makes reference earlier in the article to J. Manilli's Villa Borghese fuori di 
Porta Pinciana (Rome, 1650) and to D. Montelatici's Villa Borghese fuori di 
Porta Pinciana (Rome, 1700), one might assume he had these guides in 
mind. In any event, as we shall see, it is especially significant that he did not 
quote Manilli's or Montelatici's descriptions of the locations for each of 
these statues. 

With respect to the Pluto and Persephone, most historians agree that it, 
too, was originally meant to stand near a wall. See, e.g., the opinions of 
Wittkower (1955, 6) and Hibbard (1965, 48). 
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that each of these sculptures has a principal, dominant 
face and was meant to be seen from "one main aspect 
alone.” However, the advocates of this single point of 
view theory have yet to agree which is the predominant 
view of each of these sculptures. In the case of the Pluto 
and Persephone, for example, three similar yet signifi- 
cantly different aspects have been favored: one, where the 
two protagonists but not the three-headed dog, Cerberus, 
are visible (Fig. 37); another, where the forms of Pluto and 
Persephone have almost equal compositional emphasis 
(Fig. 38); and last, that in which the balance shifts to Per- 
sephone's side, revealing not only more of her form but 
also a considerable part of the dog's body (Fig. 39).5 The 
two most popular proposals for David's prominent view 
are again quite different: the first shows a compact and 
rather taut form (Fig. 9), while the second, by comparison, 
is wide and sweeping in its linear rhythms (Fig. 8).7 We en- 
counter precisely the same problem with the Apollo and 
Daphne: the prominent point of view is alternatively said 
to be that wherein the two figures are drawn together in a 
closely unified mass (Fig. 25), that which displays a looser 
and more open association between the two figures (Fig. 
24), or, finally, that which shows the statue as if it had 
been carved in high relief (Fig. 23).8 Even though the dif- 
ferences between some of these views may seem slight, it is 
nonetheless interesting that the "one, and only one 
predominant aspect" of the Borghese sculptures is not 
precisely the same for all the proponents of the single 
point of view theory.? The question arises, then, whether 
such an aspect exists. Even if, as we now know, the three 
statues were not freestanding originally and were not in- 
tended to be seen entirely in the round, does it necessarily 
follow that they were meant to be seen from a single ideal 
viewpoint? It is the purpose of this essay to present an 
alternative way of seeing the Borghese sculptures and to 
propose, in the light of new evidence, that Bernini did 
adopt in part the multiple or kinetic views of Mannerist 
sculpture, and that he did not intend to have the meanings 
of these statues revealed in a sudden or dramatic moment. 
Before pursuing this line of thought, however, it is 


5 Wittkower, 1955, 7. Wittkower first presented this theory in his article, 
"Le Bernin et le Baroque romain,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xi, 1934, 327f. 
De Rinaldis (1942, 185f.) was the first to suggest that the Apollo and 
Daphne was against a wall and that it had one point of view. Ever since the 
publications of Faldi and Hibbard (see note 4), this theory has been even 
more vigorously asserted. Long discussions defending the one point of 
view are found in: Wittkower, 1958, 100-03; and Wittkower, 1977, 167- 
171. Hibbard (1965, 45-48 and 55-57) is equally adamant in defending the 
one or predominant point of view theory, as is Pope-Hennessy (107-08). 


¢ Pope-Hennessy (pl. 40) and Mariani (fig. 9), for example, favor the view 
that corresponds to our Fig. 37. Wittkower (1955, pl. 12) and Hibbard 
(1965, pl. 16) prefer the view that corresponds to our Fig. 38. Kauffmann's 
frontal view of the statue (fig. 26) accords with our Fig. 39. Martinelli (fig. 
54) and De Rinaldis (1939, 74) offer yet another front view, corresponding 


to our Fig. 36. 


necessary to consider why the single point of view theory 
has been so vigorously maintained by critics of Bernini. 
Long ago Heinrich Wolfflin observed that :here were 
fundamental differences between Classic tie., High 
Renaissance) and Baroque sculpture. For him the Classic 
statue displays a "firm silhouette" and has a "principal 
view," whereas Baroque statuary, such as Bernini's, is 
“plastically indeterminate" and “is no longer seen with a 
view to the silhouette.’’10 Ultimately, though, Wolfflin’s 
argument that Bernini’s statues have a multiplicity of 
views was less influential than his observation that 
Baroque sculpture has a “picture-like’’ (Bildmassig) 
character. The idea that the Borghese statues in particular 
have a "picture-like" character received considerable 
support when scholars noted that they were inspired in 
part 5y paintings. It followed then that these sculptures, 
like the paintings to which they refer, in order to be 
appreciated properly and fully, must be seen from a 
frontal standpoint. Moreover, once critics recognized 
that Bernini's Borghese sculptures make numerous 
references to ancient statuary (as indeed thev do), it 
was assumed that in accord with ancient classical prin- 
ciples of sculptural design they were meant to have one 
domirant face.12 

The notion that Bernini's statues have a "picture-like" 
quality has been supported as well by old photographic 
procedures. Photographs taken in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury invariably show Bernini's sculptures frem a frontal or 
near frontal view (such as those in Figs. 9. 24, and 38). 
However, this photographic approach to the Borghese 
statues was in part determined by the physical charac- 
teristics of the nineteenth-century camera. Large and un- 
wieldy, such cameras encouraged a search for the single, 
most favorable aspect of each work.13 In fact, 
photographers such as the Alinari brothers and Brogi were 
merely following the practice of engravers from the seven- 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries who, as illustrators for 
guidebooks or texts on art, were required to provide the 
single most informative and instantly recognizable image 
of a statue (Figs. 1 and 24).14 The photography of works of 


? Martinelli (fig. 59), for example, favors the first view (oar Fig. 9). Pope- 
Hennessy s preference (fig. 157) is for a view between our Figs. 9 and 10. 
The second view (our Fig. 8) is the choice of Hibbard (1965, pl. 24), De 
Rinaldis (2939, 74), and Faldi (1954, 33). Wittkower (1955, 13) selected a 
view a few degrees to the left of our Fig. 8. 

* Martineli (fig. 60) and De Rinaldis (1939, 75) favor the view 
coresponding to our Fig. 25. Hibbard (1965, pl. 20) and Wittkower (1955, 
pl. 14) argue for the view corresponding to our Fig. 24. Pope-Hennessy (pl. 
142) favors the view that accords with our Fig. 23. The frontal view of the 
Apollo and Daphne illustrated by Kauffmann (fig. 32) ard Mariani (fig. 
13) corresponds to our Fig. 21. 


? Hibbard, 1965, 48. 
10 Wölfflin, 54-57. 


art was o: cour e much influenced by an article published 
by Walffin in : 826-97. Referring to Hildebrand's theories 
of pure sculptural form. he argued that sculpture should 
be photograph d from a :ull frontal view.!5 This recom- 
mencatien may very well have discouraged photographers 
from reccrdíng the Borghese sculptures from a wide range 
of views Todey. of course, long after the invention of 
smal! har:d-hell and sirgie lens reflex cameras, Bernini's 
statues ere pkotogrephed from every possible angle. 
Modern studie: of Bernini’s art often include unconven- 
tiona: side views of the statues; yet, in virtually every one 
of these sexts the poiat is made that such views, however 
interesting, are rwnetheless of secondary importance and 


clearìy subordi ate tc tke statues’ dominant views.!* Even 
though this idea has enjoyed considerable popularity in re- 
cent times, no evicence has yet been produced to 
demonstsate unequivocally that it was Bernini s intention 
to rende: the 3orghese statues with respect to a single, 
dominan view Rather, it seems, he had something quite 
different in mind. 























u As “Nitthower { 958, 10D) explains: “It is one of the strange and in- 
eradicable misaprremensiens due, it seems, to Heinrich Wolfflin's 
magnetic influence that Basoquesculpture presents many points of view." 
In thefootrote to tnis statement (p. 346, n. 5), Wittkower goes on to say: 
"However. a pa-sage ig Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe, first 
published in 1918 sit), shews that Wölfflin was very well aware that Ba- 
roquescalrture has a pictrre-like’ character and is therefore composed for 
one wewpsint" "he passage to which Wittkower refers is not cited 
specificallwby him but seems to be that in which Wölfflin discusses Ber- 
nini's Ecstssy of S«iu: Ter:sa (Wölfflin, 61-62): 





[t i consistent for a type of sculpture which aims at pictorial 
[Bild massig] effects that t must feel more attracted to the figure on the 
wal and nthe n che thar to the free-standing figure. In spite of that, itis 
preeisel-rthe Baroque .. .wkicn escapes from the spell of the plane, and 
thus itis «undarrertally in its interest to limit the possible points of view. 
For this, it is ju t Berniai’s masterpieces which are characteristic, es- 
pecially rose wl ich, after the style of the Saint Teresa, are enclosed in a 
half-opex recese Cut irto y the enframing half-column and lighted 
from abawe by it own scarce of light, this group produces a thoroughly 
pictoria! «ffect, tnatis, the e fect of a thing which has, in a certain sense, 
beea witadrawre from iramediate tangibility. 


If, indeec, this ische passage Wittkower had in mind, then I cannot agree 
with kis cwaclusio.. that Wolf-lin therefore believed Baroque sculpture is 
meant to be seen fem one viewpoint. As Wölfflin remarks later on in his 
study ip. E8): ^... here is mother way of overcoming the plane, and that is 
to develop che niche into a veal three-dimensional space, as Bernini did in 
his Sant Teresa. H re the geouad plan is oval and opens — like a burst fig — 
forwards, sot alon: te ful breadth, but in such a way that it is overlapped 
at the sides. The n che forms a recess, in which the figures can move ap- 
paren dy freely, and ^owever imited the possibilities are, the spectator is 
challeaged *o take sp his star.d at various points” (italics added). When 
speak ng of Bernine «Davis, moreover, Wölfflin (p. 109) specifically com- 
mentsupor the "rruitiplicty of its directions," adding that "Here we are 
really ‘rusted rou ad the figure’ for there is always something lacking 
which: we feel impelled to:seck." There does not seem to me to be any 
passage in "Volffli s stud- tr at implies that the “pictorial” or "picture- 
like” character of Earcque scu pture demands that it be seen from one or a 
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1 Anonymous, Bernini's “David,” engraving, from Montelatici, 
Villa Borghese, 1700, opp. p. 253 (photo: author) 


2 Anonymous, Bernini's "Apollo and Daphne," engraving, 
from Montelatici, opp. p. 239 (photo: author) 


predominant point of view. On the contrary, over and over again Wolfflin 
stresses that Baroque statuary is essentially aplanimetric and thus can be 
viewed from a multiplicity of viewpoints. His observationson this problem 
will be taken up again at the end of this study. 

Wittkower's notion that, since Bernini's sculpture has a ‘’picture-like’’ 
character, it was therefore composed for one viewpoint has been supported 
by many scholars. See, esp., Hibbard, 1965, 45, 48, 53, 62. 


2 See: Wittkower, 1955, 5-7; Hibbard, 1965, 62; and Pope-Hennessy, 107. 


13 [n the case of the Apollo and Daphne, this was probably especially true. 
In the late 19th century, it should be remembered, the Apollo and Daphne 
stood, as it does today, in the center of the northeast room, with the figure 
of Daphne facing the room's south door. This is nota very largeroom; with 
the Apollo and Daphne placed at its center, a distance of about eleven feet 
separates the statue from the walls parallel to it. Even today, with small 
hand-held cameras, it is difficult to get a proper distance from the statue to 
photograph its entire length. Modern and sophisticated wide-angle lenses 
now make this possible, of course. Early photographers musthaveencoun- 
tered many problems, however, especially when we take into account the 
large size of their cameras. Very probably, then, they photographed the 
statue from the two doors (or most probably from the west door so that the 
figure of Apollo would be included) leading into the room. The resulting 
photographs would have given views such as those popularly proposed up 
to now. 

I am indebted to my colleague John Jacobus, who first suggested to me 
that old photographic techniques may have been responsible in partfor the 
single point of view theory of Bernini's Borghese statues. 


14 Leopoldo Alinari, one of the founders of the famous photographic firm 
and its chief photographer, was trained as an engraver, For this and other 
information pertaining to the Alinari brothers, see esp. chap. 3 ("La 
Documentazione dell'Arte) in Gli Alinari: Fotografi a Firenze — 1852- 
1920, exh. cat., ed. W. Settimelli and F. Zevi, Florence, 1977, 116f. 


15 H. Wölfflin, "Wie Man Skulpturen Aufnehmen Soil [Pt. 1]," Zeitschrift 
für bildende Kunst, 1896, 224-28. 


te For example: Hibbard, 1965, 44-61; Kauffmann, figs. 27-35; and 
Mariani, figs. 8-14. See also the discussions of Pope-Hennessy, 107-08, 
and Wittkower, 1955, 6. In the case of Hibbard, Wittkower, and Pope- 
Hennessy, new photographs of the statues’ dominant views (generally a bit 
more frontal than in the old Alinari photos) were also published. 
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When it was discovered that Bernini's statues originally 
stood next to walls, the written authority of early guides to 
the Villa Borghese was cited. The relevant passages from 
these guidebooks were not quoted, however, and this is 
particularly curious since two of the guides — Jacomo 
Manilli (Villa Borghese fuori di Porta Pinciana, Rome, 
1650) and Domenico Montelatici (Villa Borghese fuori di 
Porta Pinciana, Rome, 1700) — tell us precisely where the 
statues originally stood." This evidence proves to have 
immense significance, for it shows that the seventeenth- 
century visitor to the Villa Borghese could not have 
grasped the statues' meanings in one dramatic moment nor 
have seen them, upon entering their respective rooms in 
the villa, from an ideal frontal standpoint. 

The first statue to be considered, the David, is found to- 
day in the middle room on the east side of the villa — a 
room to which it had been transferred after the renovation 
of the Villa Borghese in the mid-eighteenth century.1# As 
is well known, the David originally stood in the corner 
room to the southeast. According to both seventeenth- 
century guides, Manilli and Montelatici, the statue was 
situated along the wall contiguous with the villa’s long 
portico — a location, in other words, that faced neither of 
the two entrances to the room (Fig. 3).1° Thus, the visitor's 
first views of the statue would not have been those which 
are popularly proposed but those of the statue's right side 
(Figs. 4 and 5). To be sure David's right side displays an 
unintelligible action; at the same time, however, this ac- 
tion is provocatively assertive and encourages the spec- 
tator to move — to learn more of the statue's form and 
above all to discover its meaning. Following the great 
sweep of David's left leg and torso, the beholder gathers 
more information: he sees the hero sighting his adversary 
(Fig. 6) and summoning his strength (Figs. 7 and 8). In the 


17 See Faldi, 19532, 144. 


15 For a brief account of the redecoration of the Villa Borghese, see Paola 
della Pergola, The Borghese Gallery in Rome, Rome, 1951, 3-4. 


19 For the location of the David according to Manilli and Montelatici, see 
Appendix. Diagrams 1 and rv, also in the Appendix, show the location of all 
the objects in the room as described by the two guides. 


2? Wittkower (1955, 6) was the first to point out the relation between the 
David and Carracci's Polyphemus. 


21 Wittkower (1965, 236, n.55) states that the David "originally stood 
against a wall with large vases right and left that forestalled the wide range 
of views we now have.” To be sure, Manilli and Montelatici mention the 
presence of alabaster vases to either side of the statue (see Appendix). Faldi 
(1954, 19) has suggested, with reservations, that the vases in question may 
have been those now in the Borghese Gallery (Inv. No. cxix) which measure 
40cm in height. Such small objects hardly would have obscured the sides of 
the statue. Faldi's reservations seem justified, however, since Manilli gives 
the height of the vases as four palms (about 80cm). In any case, it is likely 
that such precious objects were placed at the spectator’s eye-level (not more 


progression of views from right to left, David's facial ex- 
pression becomes increasingly taut and fierce and his body 
more compact: like Annibale Carracci's Polyphemus, to 
which it specifically refers, David is a powerful figure 
whe aims to destroy his enemy (Figs. 9, 10, and 14).20 
Following the downward curve of David's left arm, our at- 
tent.on is brought to the stone and the sling that holds it 
(Fig 11). Moving farther to the left, one finally realizes 
how tightly the sling is held: a precise and taut gesture, it 
matches the firm contours of David's profile (Figs. 12 and 
13). As the statue's left side expresses it. the tremendous 
physical energy and enormous spiritual will that David 
has summoned finally become powerfully concentrated 
and are, thus, ready to be released. Certainlv the left side 
of tae statue has some compositional weaknesses; none- 
theless, it surely was open to view and, it seems, for a very 
important reason.?! The journey that we, the beholders, 
make about the statue leads us to a point where we become 
both physically and psychologically aligned with the 
Darid. Like the biblical hero, we turn our heads to sight 
Gol ath and like David, too, we become potential cham- 
pions against the Philistine. 

Ihe Apollo and Daphne was executed almost 
simultaneously with the David. Perhaps the most famous 
of tne three Borghese sculptures, it illustrates a story told 
by Ovid: the pursuit of Daphne by Apoilo, and Daphne's 
eventual metamorphosis into a laurel tree. After the 
eigk teenth-century redecoration of Borghese’s villa, the 
statue was returned to the room for which it was made — 
the corner room to the northeast (Fig. 3). Howard Hibbard 
has. proposed that the statue originally stood near the east 
wal. and opposite the room’s two entrances, thus af- 
forcing the visitor an instant frontal or nearly frontal view 
of tae sculpture (Fig. 15).22 However, as the guidebooks of 


than 1,70m) and hence would not have obstructed, ir any serious way, the 
side views of the statue (the statue stands 1,70m: its present pedestal 
meas.tres 1,03m. The original pedestal, as described in documents — see 
Faldi 1953a, 146 — was a far more elaborate affair aud perhaps taller than 
its modern substitute). Moreover, given the considerable length of the 
room's west wall (4.50m from the door of the Salone to the door 
corresponding to the villa's portico), itis very likely thatthe threeobjects — 
the David and the two vases — were spaced generouslv apar: from one 
another. Thus, again, the sides of the David would have been open to view. 
Even if (unlikely as it seems) the three objects had 5een closely gathered 
along the west wall, it is probable that at least 160? cf the David's circum- 
ference would have been visible. What may well have been the case is that 
one cf the vases (i.e., the vase to the right of the David) concealed the most 
extreme (and also, compositionally, the weakest) side view of the statue as 
the visitor entered the room from the Salone. 


22 Hi»bard, 1965, 54. Hibbard (1965, 235, n.34) alsossuggests, incorrectly, 
that che Aeneas and Anchises by Bernini "was placed in a corner of the 
roorr [the northeast room] in the Villa Borghese... by the door leading out- 
side. ' As we shall see, the Aeneas and Anchises originally stood in the place 
Hibkard proposed for the Apollo and Daphne. 





1650 and 1700 mke -lear, the Apollo and Daphne did not 
stand mex: to the east wall but next to the west wall — 
midway between: 5nexof the room's entrances and a fake or 
illusionistic door tha: seemed to give access to the space 
occupied by the villa’s spiral staircase (Fig. 16). Thus, 
upor.: entering the room from either of its two doors, the 
spec:ator'« First encoanter with the sculpture would have 
been a si unexpected, indeed a very surprising, rear 
view oí Apollo's sod (ig. 17). Such a view may not seem 
to conform to se~enteenth-century rules of decorum but, 
it showd be remenbered, the man who commissioned this 
work did not hawe-cenventional tastes. Cardinal Borghese 
was ar enthusiastic co.lector of paintings and sculpture 
representing pagan aad quite sensual subject matter and in 
1620 he had Berrini 2rovide a marble mattress for his an- 
cient statue of ar he-maphrodite — a figure, by the way, 
that alse has a most provocative rear view (Fig. 28).24 
Although the F rst view of Bernini's statue has a striking 
paralle in a mid-sixtzenth-century painting of the Apollo 
and Daphne m-th (Fig. 29), the image to which it 
specificaly refers is found in Annibale Carracci's 
Polypkemus amd Acis (Fig. 30).25 The figure of 
Polyphemus, as we Fave already seen, was a source of in- 
spiretien for Bemnin s David. At very nearly the same 
time, the figure of Acis, too, was considered by Bernini 
and emplcyed by hira as a model for the running form of 
Apolo with his back turned to the spectator. This striking 
and unusual view ef Apollo immediately engages the 
behcider's attention and, as had been the case with the 
David, urges oneto move about the statue to seek more of 
its ferm and to discever its meaning.2 By means of the 
dynamic ciagona thzust of Apollo's body, Bernini guides 
us tcwards ever mch sculptural details and an increasingly 
interesting narracive (Fig. 18). Swift-moving Apollo is 


































i m i dii near aen villa’s lumaco or dea stresse p en- 
ters the Camera di De: ne by its west door. Of the two major statues in that 
room, he says that the first the Aeneas and Anchises, is "quello, che stà di 
contre all ingresso [ise., next to tne east wall]. " "L'altro gruppo dalla parete 
opposta {.e. next t the west wall], di due figure, dimostra la favola 
d'Apcliine, edi Dafne "Foe Manilli’s and Montelatici's descriptions of this 
room. see Appendix. Diagrams u and mi, also in the Appendix, show the 
locations af all the cigectsin the room as described by the two guides. 


4 Borghese « tastes eral hie habits as a collector are well known. “His villa 
on the Pixcio— the deizia i Roma’ — was the center of the most hedonistic 
society that ome haz known since the Renaissance" (Haskell, 28). The 
enthusiastic «rt collecor owerlooked the fact that representations of Venus 
were bardiy suitable «rth» rooms of a Cardinal” (Ludwig von Pastor, The 
History cf tre Popes; rane E Graf, London, 1937, xxvi, 450). See as well 
Pastor, x«v1, 448-460 

Witkawe: (1955, 80) gives the relevant information regarding Ber- 
nini's restoration of tae Hermaphrodite. 











25 The paintiag of Ape llo and Daphne was discussed by W. Stechow in his 
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seen to be in hot pursuit of slim-bodied Daphne. "He 
shadows her shoulder," as Ovid describes, and “breathes 
on her streaming hair" (Figs. 19 and 20)?" Sweeping 
draperies and wide arching forms impel us forward and in 
the unfolding of the myth we see the two shapes running 
“foot to foot": "the closing in is at hand" (Figs. 21 and 
22).28 The rising arc of Daphne's long legs and torso 
directs our attention to her face and hands: we see her cry 
out and find that her fingers have changed to leaves (Figs. 
23 and 24). At last approaching the statue's right side, we 
discover, like the young god, that Daphne, alas, is very 
definitely becoming a tree: her toes have already taken 
root and her lovely body yields to the enclosing bark (Figs. 
25-27). It is from this point of view that Apollo gains our 
sympathy, for we see his hand feel "the trembling spirit" 
beneath the bark and notice too that the most poignant 
sense of loss has registered on his face.?? 

The fable of Apollo and Daphne is disclosed then not in 
one dramatic vision but gradually and sequentially as one 
moves around the statue. Guided by the statue's fluid 
linear rhythms and merging silhouettes, we learn, 
moreover, that the phenomenon of metamorphosis occurs 
not only in the figure of Daphne but in the entire 
sculptural group as well. In the progression of views from 
extreme left to extreme right, the statue gradually changes 
from a human form — muscular and energetic in its 
diagonal thrust — to a tree-like form — vertical, upward- 
reaching, and firmly fixed to the ground. The gradual dis- 
closure of the Apollo and Daphne's meaning makes it an 
especially faithful visualization of Ovid's fable, but even 
more remarkable is its close correspondence to a poem by 
Bernini's contemporary, Giovanni Battista Marino. 
Published in 1620, only two years before Bernini began 
work on the Apollo and Daphne, Marino's “Dafne” from 


study, Apollo und Daphne (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 
herausgegeben von Fritz Saxl), Berlin, 1932, 33. Fig. 39 in that text, itis at- 
tributed with reservation to Andrea Schiavone. 


2 As had been the case with the David, objects were placed to the sides of 
the Apollo and Daphne. As Manilli and Montelatici report, these were 
antique busts raised on termini or scabelloni (see Appendix). As it is 
most likely that the busts were placed at the spectators eye-level (no 
more than 1,70m), they would have obscured only partially the side 
views of the statue (the statue together with its original pedestal stands 
3,58m). It is probable, moreover, that the busts were placed at a generous 
distance from the Apollo and Daphne (the west wall from the porta finta 
to the door leading to the chapel measures approximately 3,50m). Thus, 
no doubt, the statue's sides (or, at least, their greatest part) were open 
to view. 


27 Ovid, Metamorphoses, trans. Rolfe Humphries, Bloomington, Ind. 
1957, 19f. 

28 Giovanni Battista Marino, “Dafne,” in Opere scelte, 1: Marino, 193-98, 
ll. 153-55 (hereafter Marino, Dafne). Marino's poem is a much elaborated 
version of Ovid's fable. 


29 Marino, Dafne, |. 167. 
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3 Ground-floor plan of the Villa 
Borghese, Rome (drawing: author) 
A) Original location of David; (B) 
Original location of Apollo and 
Daphne and proposed intended loca- 
tion of Pluto and Persephone 


4-13 Bernini, David. Rome, 
Borghese Gallery (photos: author) 
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14 Annibale Carracci. Polyphemus and 
Acis, detail of Gallery ceiling. Rome, 
Palazzo Farnese (photo: Alinari) 
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Villa Borghese, showing Hibbard's 
proposed location of the Apollo and 
Daphne (drawing by author after Hib- 
bard, Bernini, 1965, 54, fig. 1) 





16 Floor plan of the northeast room, 17-27 Bernini, Apollo and Daphne. 
Villa Borghese (drawing: author) (A Rome, Borghese Gallery (photos: 
Original location of Apollo and author) 


Daphne; (B) Original location of 
Aeneas and Anchises 
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the Egloghe boscherecce is notable for its dynamic rhythm 
and crescendo-like form.% For the most part, this poem is 
Apollo's lament and after a brief introduction he begins to 
speak: 


O fugace, o superba, o più che vento 
rapida e lieve, o pià che marmo dura 
a le thie voci, oa lincendio-mio 28 Hermaphrodite (with mattress carved by Bernini). Paris, 
Louvre (formerly in the Villa Borghese), from Wittkower, 
Bernini, 1955, 108, fig. 12 (photo: Elizabeth O'Donnell) 





via piu fredda che neve, o ninfa, o ninfa, 
ove fuggi? o chi fuggi? o perché fuggi?3! 


More than half the poem (lines 17 to 113) is devoted to 
Apollo and the frustration he feels in attempting to catch 
the running Daphne. After a long description of himself, 
his divine lineage and his immortal powers, he again cries 
out, beseeching the nymph to stop and to listen to him: 


Deh ferma, Dafne, il piè, deh ferma il passo, 
Forse ti pose amor l'ale a le piante, 

ch'io non ti giunga or che ti seguo? aspetta, 
o ninfa, aspetta. Ascolta, o ninfa, ascolta, 
ove ne vai cosi sicura e sola 

a celarti fra’ rami? ove ricovri? 

Non fuggir, non fuggir, perfida, ascolta, 

odi, Dafne mia cara, odimi, o ninfa, 

o ninfa, o Sol del Sol, volgi quegli occhi, 





29 Andrea Schiavone?, Apollo and Daphne. Modena, Pinacoteca, 


do E: Le f from Stechow, Apollo und Daphne, 1932, fig. 39 (photo: 
gli occhi sì dolci e sì leggiadri a cui, Elizabeth O'Donnell) 
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30 Annibale Carracci, Polyphemus and Acis, detail. Rome, 


: Palazz» Farnese, from Annibale Carracci (Classici dell'arte), 
In the following passage Apollo seeks to comprehend 1976. alia photo: HO Da 


Daphne's disdain for him, her reason for not halting: | 


Deh ferma, Dafne, ohimè, deh ferma il passo, 


deh perché mi disdegni? or sei tu nata Guarda quel cespo di pungenti stecchi 

di rigid'alno o di pungente scoglio? che non t'involi il crin, che vola sparso 

Ma se sei scoglio o d'alno, ahi lasso, or come su ver la fronte e per le spalle intorno. 

come si mobil sei, come si lieve O «e per mia cagion verrà che 'ntroppi 

che non sei pur, si come alpestra e dura, in lcun tronco o ‘n alcun sasso e caggi 

così di loro a par stabile e salda? o qual martir, qual duol mi fora, o quanto 

Almeno avessi, Dafne, avessi almeno d'esser nume celeste e d'esser dio 

immobil anco il piè, com'hai la voglia. per non poter morir più mi dorrebbe.33 

Deh vedi, ohimé, non qualche spina o sterpo 

il tuo tenero piè punga ed offenda, Wish these lines an important transition is made in the 

deh guarda, ohimè, non qualche biscia od angue poem. even though Apollo's unhappy state is still the 

il tuo tenero pié morda e traffiga. focus of attention, frequent allusions now are made to the 
30 On the publication of the Egloghe boscherecce, see: James Mirollo, The Kauffmann (p. 73) relates this poem to Bernini's statue but quotes it only in 
Poet of the Marvelous: Giambattista Marino, New York, 1963, 66. The part. 
volume of poems was published by Scipione Bonino in Naples. "In a man- 31 Marino, Dafne, ll. 17-21. 


ner typical of the time,” states Mirollo, "a publisher had gathered together | 
TAM NEN 32 [bid. Il. 83, 90-94, and 105-08. 

and printed some poems dating back to Marino's Neapolitan appren- 

ticeship [i.e., between the years 1570-1600]. It is possible then that the 3 Ibid. H 114-134. 

poem "Dafne" may have been known to Bernini before the year 1620. 


ultimate form of Daphne’s metamorphosis. The special 
irony cf this passage. with its many references to trees, 
shrubbery, therrs, ind brushwood, is understood, of 
course, by the ~eaderalone — Apollo as yet is unaware of 
Daphne's fate and once again begs her to stop, saying: 
"ma quanto ta più fuggi io più ti seguo;/ma quanto più ti 
seguo men t'aggiango —. 3 

Here Ápallo s ament comes to an end. From this point 
onwards, the rear er ro longer shares the point of view of 
Apollo but, :zther, ‘hat of the poet. Like Marino, the 
reader obserwes »otb protagonists at the climax of the 
story: ne regards Daphne s metamorphosis into laurel and 
sees as well the effect this change has had on the immortal 
god. 

















Così piange: l'addolorato amante; 
ma ecco gia l'zvea presso che giunta, 
e 1 piè cor pie e «on la mano il tergo 
a ei vicinc ac or ad or premea: 
quando repente (on meraviglia) vide, 
vide cangiessi .n mova forma e strana 
la bella Dane e verceggiar le chiome 
di mille roec e volgersi le braccia 
in rezzi ‘rcecti e stabilirsi in terra 
fa:ta radice :] »ié + farsi un lauro 
leggiadro e schietto: ohimè, da quanti ei fue 
dclori oppresso e quante strida in vano, 

















tra le sue Bzaccia 1 caro amato stelo, 
sotte la viv. e tenerella scorza 
tremar gii soirzi e palritar le fibre 
de la già tato sogpirata ninfalss 


Taroughov- tre fi st two thirds of the poem, there is an 
insistent repet tn c verbs such as fuggi and aspetta — 
one of severa iterary devices employed by Marino to 
crease the sensation of rapid flight, of running, and of 
crescendoirg movement. Then, as Edouardo Taddeo men- 
tions in his analysis ef the poem, "dopo la corso affanosa, 





34 [big dl 156-53 
35 Ibid., ll. 152-15. 


** E. Taddeo, Sta. i sul Marine (Collana di cultura storica e letteraria), 
Florence, 197:, LL 





” Hibberd, 1555 35-36, 2.50. Hibbard quotes Marino's very short poem 
on the same subj t," Dafae in Lauro.” Another poem by Marino on this 
subject, ‘La Tras'ermazione di Dafne,” is also quite short and can be found 
in Gicm battisia Marto: Poesie varie, ed. Benedetto Croce, Bari, 1913, 175. 


2 Noevidence hasben found te prove this was so, yet when one considers 
the gea: fameof Mer no iz his ewn time and his close association with the 
Roman clergy, iu«lucing scipiene Borghese, it seems very possible. For 
Marigo’s conaeson with the clergy, esp. Cardinal Aldobrandini and 
Maff o Barberini see: Ha.keil, 38; A. Borzelli, Il Cavalier Marino con gli 
artist e la "galeri." Napl-s, 1891, passim; G. Ackerman, "Gian Battista 
Mariao’s Contri tin to Seicento Art Theory," Art Bulletin, xui, 1961, 
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bilità. 3 This shift from action to stasis and the corre- 
sponding shift in attention from Apollo alone to the 
two figures, Apollo and Daphne, have striking parallels in 
Bernini's statue when it is seen from sequential points of 
view. As Howard Hibbard once remarked, "the Apollo 
and Daphne is Bernini's closest approach to Marinism.” 37 
Indeed, so alike are the two works, Marino’s poem and 
Bernini's statue, that it is hard to believe the former was 
not an important source of inspiration for the latter.” In 
both cases, great value is placed upon the virtuoso descrip- 
tion of forms; in both instances the particular presentation 
of these forms leads to a surprising and marvelous conclu- 
sion. Like Marino's eclogue and Ovid's fable, too, Ber- 
nini's statue has a beginning and an end. It describes all 
the essentials of the pagan myth but at the same time re- 
quires that the sum of its meaning be understood in time. 
To achieve this poetic effect in sculpture, Bernini has 
necessarily adopted the kinetic views or ^multi-faciality" 
of Mannerist statuary but, significantly, he has limited 
these merging views to an arc of about 180°.39 In contrast 
to the meaningless spiraling of works such as Giovanni 
Bologna's Rape of the Sabine or Mercury (Figs. 31 and 
32), Bernini's statue is infused with marvelous content. A 
thoroughly intelligent and novel application of a Mannerist 
device, the Apollo and Daphne surely is, as seventeenth- 
century critics claimed, a “miracle of art.'/4e 

The Apollo and Daphne, as we know, was a substitute 
for the statue of Pluto and Persephone which Borghese 
had given away to Cardinal Ludovisi. Considering this as 
well as the fact that the two works are almost exactly the 
same height, it can reasonably be argued that Bernini had 
planned to install the Pluto and Persephone in precisely 
that space where the Apollo and Daphne originally stood 
— that is, along the west wall of the villa’s northeast corner 
room (Fig. 3).4! If this was the case, then the visitor, upon 
entering the room, would not have seen the statue's front 
face but its left side, where Pluto's aggressive stride is 
prominently displayed (Fig. 33) It has been noted 
previously that the statue's composition of figures 
engaged in struggle owes much to Giovanni Bologna's 


326f.; and Mirollo (as in note 30), 21f. Most important is Marino'sconnec- 
tion with Cardinal Scipione Borghese. In 1614, Marino dedicated his three 
Dicerie sacre to Pope Paul V (Borghese), in which he refers to the Pope's 
“magnanimo nipote — cardine del Vaticano." See: Marino, Opere scelte, 1: 
Marino, 113. 


? Or, as suggested in notes 21 and 26, the presence of flanking objects may 
have restricted these merging views to an arc of about 160°. 


4 See esp. the effusive praise of this statue by F. Baldinucci, Vita del 
Cavaliere Gio. Lorenzo Bernino, Florence, 1682; The Life of Bernini by 
Filippo Baldinucci, trans. C. Enggass, University Park, Pa. and London, 
1966, 13. 

The rear view of Giovanni Bologna's Mercury also could have been in 
Bernini's mind at the time he began work on the Apollo and Daphne. 


# The Pluto and Persephone (without its pedestal) measures 2.55m, while 
the Apollo and Daphne (without its pedestal) stands 2.43m. 
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Rape of the Sabine (Fig. 32).4 It is not, however, just the 
composition but also the ‘’multi-faciality” of that earlier 
work that has inspired the Pluto and Persephone.* In this, 
one of Bernini's earliest adaptations of the aesthetic of 
Giovanni Bologna, varieties of view are made to corres- 
pond with a fascinating story. Pluto's lunging form in- 
stantly captures the beholder's imagination and initiates a 
drama that unfolds in subsequent views. A powerful man, 
we see, is abducting a young and full-bodied woman (Figs. 
34-36). Guided by the curving rhythms of drapery and 
arms, we are led to the front of the statue and there learn 
that while Persephone struggles to be released from 
Pluto's firm grasp, Pluto is only bewildered and a bit 
amused that she should try to do so (Figs. 37-39). The 
young woman attempts to push herself free and turns her 
face away from the abductor-king. Following the direction 
of her gaze, we move to the statue's right side (Figs. 40- 
42). Here Persephone utters an anguished cry and appeals 
to us — as if we were her mother, Ceres — for help. And 
surely she needs our aid, for not only has the mighty god 
pressed his fingers deeply into Persephone's thigh but 
also, as we learn from this point of view, he is carrying her 
to Hades where the guardian of that infernal world 
ferociously snaps at her feet. 

With all three statues for Cardinal Borghese, Bernini 
has so exploited the three-dimensionality of the marble 
block that we are encouraged to "enjoy its roundness by 
moving round it.’’44 In the course of our journey before 
the statues, "a wealth of charming views unfolds, each of 
which is equally significant. 459 Yet, as Heinrich Wölfflin 
observed — and this is especially applicable to the 
Borghese sculptures: "The all-the-way-round, free- 
standing group is not typical of the baroque. It certainly 
avoids the impression of strict frontality, as though the 
figure had a decisive main direction and required to be 
seen in this direction. Its recession always implies the view 
from different angles. It would seem to the baroque a sin 
against lite if sculpture were to settle into a definite plane. 
It does not only look to one side but possesses a much 
greater area of radiation.‘’4 In the case of the Borghese 
statues, as we have seen, this area of radiation is about 
180?.*7 "We can call the art of the baroque consciously 
aplanimetric," states Wölfflin. “It repudiates the obligation 


42 Bernini's drawing after Giovanni Bologna's statue was first published by 
H. Brauer and R. Wittkower in Die Zeichnungen des Gianlorenzo Bernini, 
Berlin, 1931, 18 and pl. 5a. 

43 Bernini also considered, apparently, the bronze relief made by Giovanni 
Bologna for the base of the Rape of the Sabine. The nude figureof aRoman 
abducting a Sabine woman in this relief is almost the mirror image of the 
left side of Bernini's statue. 

4 Wolfflin, 110. 

35 [bid., 111. 


46 Ibid., 108. 


to the compelling frontality of the work, because only in 
this freedom did the semblance of living movement seem 
to it accessible. "'** Indeed, it is this living movement which 
informs the David, the Apollo and Daphne, and the Pluto 
and Persephone. The three famous statues for Scipione 
Borgaese demonstrate most vividly Bernini's deep interest 
in the relation between art and life, between the fiction he 
has raade and the beholder of that fiction. With great wit 
and novelty of design, the sculptor captures our attention, 
sustains our interest, and seeks our sympathetic response. 
Requiring us to be related both physically and temporally 
to his unfolding dramas, Bernini makes us witnesses not to 
"picture-like" forms but, rather, to marvelous performances. 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, NH 03755 


Appendix 
The Sources 


A. Jacamo Manilli, Villa Borghese fuori di PortaPinciana Rome, 
1650, 


(The author moves about the villain a counter-clockwise direction. 
He describes first the portico of the villa, then its entrance hall, and 
then turns to the firstroomon the right, the southeast corner room, 
Diagram I.) Pp. 61-65: 


Nelia prima Stanza dell'Appartamento verso Mezzogiorno, la 
Statua grande di David in atto di combattere col gigante Golia, è 
del Cavaliere Lorenzo Bernini, il quale nella testa di David ha 
ritratto sestesso. Posa questa Statua sopra un gran piedestallo 
quadro di marmo guarnito d'alabastro, lavorate à cartocci. Dalle 
bande, hà due vasi tondi d'alabastro orientale. co'l piede, e co'l 
coperchio, lavorati à spicchi, d'altezza di quattro palmi; i quali 
posano sopra scabelloni di marmo bianco, incorniciato di pietre 
varie, con capitello bianco d'ordine Corinthio. Segue al David, 
dall'istessa banda, un Leone di mezzana grandezza, d'alabastro 
cotegnino, che posa sopra uno scabellone di noce intagliato, e 
messo à oro. All’ altra faccia del muro, trà le due finestre, si vede 
la Szatua antica di Seneca, che stà morendo nel Bagno. Il Seneca è 
di marmo nero con una fascia d'alabastro cotognino, sotto la cin- 
ture. Il Bagno è di porfido, per meglio esprimere il colore, for- 


4? Or somewhere between 160° and 180° as suggested previously in notes 
21, 26, and 39. 


48 Wolfflin, 109. Modern scholarship (notably the studies of Hibbard, 
Wittkower, and Pope-Hennessy) has shown, of course, that more often 
than net Bernini did seek a "compelling frontality" in his work. It is un- 
deniab.y true, for example, that sculptures such as the Saint Longinus, the 
Constantine, and the Ludovica Albertoni are strongly frontal, but, as I will 
attempt to show in a forthcoming study, frontality or the single, dominant 
view was not always Bernini's desired end, and, chiefly because of his deep 
interes: in the relation between spectator and sculpture, he was led to give 
many of his sculptures, in addition to those discussed here, a ^ multifaciality.” 


mato dall'agua meschiata co | sangue: è 1 vaso, che lo contiene, è 
posa quest: Stitua, è ci marmo bianco à cartocci, con le facce, e 
co'l piano <i sepra, d: verde antico: & il zoccolo, che gli stà di 
sotto, è di soräde. Vien questa famosa Statua in mezzo à due 
colenne anziche & marmo nero, alte dieci palmi; le quali han di 
sopra, in luogoxdi -api:ell;, due Statuette di Gladiatori, di quattro 
palmi d'altezza. *ll' astro muro si vede sopra uno scabellone di 
noce, intag:iate e nesso é oro, una Lupa antica di marmo rosso, 
cor Romole, e Remo karr bini, di marmo bianco; e posa sopra un 
zoccolo similmente d marmo bianco, guarnito di giallo, co'l 
piano di saprasd: paragone. Dalle bande del camino son’ alzate 
sopra due scabeibni di noce, le teste d'Adriano giovane, e di 
Macrino, con £pe-ti d: pietra mischia. Sopra ‘| camino si vede in 
un Dasse ri ievo, «Ito due palmi e un terzo, Venere in piedi, con 
Cupido sopra an Delfina; opera secondo alcuni antichissima di 
Prassitele. All” aitro mur e alzata sopra uno scabello di noce la 
Statuetta d Diare, alts quasi cinque palmi. In faccia al Seneca, si 
vece la Statua di Siurone Regina, assai più grande del naturale, 
di marmo bianco. con ana vesta di porfido, econ le calighe di ser- 
pertino. Mà ascuni, cal vedere questa statua in atto humile di 
supplicare, non gunt» convenevole alla Dea delle ricchezze, e 
sorella, e mogiie di Giunone, vanno stimando, ch’ essa rap- 
presenti, Gla maglie,« la madre di Dario, quando furon fatte 
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seguono due teste: la prima delle quali, con un petto di marmo 
mischio, è d'Ottaviano Augusto: l'altra, tutta biäca, e di Lucio 
Vero. Vien questa testa à stare à un de' lati d'un Gruppo grande 
di marmo, d'Enea có Anchise su le spalle, che porta i Dei Penati, 
seguitato dal picciolo Ascanio; opera moderna del Cavaliere Ber- 
nini. Il piedestallo tondo, sù'l quale posa il gruppo, è antico, di 
marmo bianco, con due festoni, e tre teste di toro. Dall' altra 
banda del gruppo é posta un' altra testa di Lucio Vero. L'altra 
testa, che segue, co'l petto mischio, è stimata di Marco Aurelio, 
quando era giovane: e la quinta, posta all’ altro muro è di qualche 
Heroe Greco. Tutte queste cinque teste posano sopra scabelloni 
di noce intagliati. La testa, che segue, passata la Porta, co'l petto 
cotognino, è di Giulia Mesa; & è posta sopra un Termine à testa, 
e zampa di Tigre, parte di marmo giallo, e parte di breccia, co'l 
capitello Ionico di marmo bigio. L'altra testa è di Bruto 
giovinetto; e posa sopra un Termine à testa e zampa di Lione, 
d'alabastro cotognino, co'l capitello di marmo bigio. In mezzo à 
queste due teste é alzato un Gruppo grande di Dafne, seguitata 
da Apollo, la quale comincia à mutarsi in Lauro; opera del 
Cavaliere Bernini. Posa questo gruppo sopra un grá piedestallo 
quadro di marmo bianco, ornato di broccatello, con una cartella 
di marmo in faccia, sostenuta in bocca dalla testa d'un Lione; 
détro alla quale si legge il Distico, che segue: 
Quisquis amans sequitur fugitivae gaudia 


prigieni d' Alessa adre Magno. Posa questa statua sopra un’ Ara formae, 
antica triazgo ar di marmo, la quale hà in faccia scolpito uno, Fronde manus implet, baccas seu carpit 
che sacrifiea a Db» Apollo, con due Lauri, vicino all’ Ara. In uno amaras. 


Sotto l'Ar: è posto un zoccolo di pietra mischia, con trè piedi 
sopra à cipolle. corrispondenti alli tré angoli del Tripode. Vien 
messa in mezza questa Statua da due colonne di Breccia 
diasprata di colcri diversi, alte dodici palmi l'una, con due 
Statuette sopra. di 3acco fanciullo, e d'Hercole bambino, 
quando useide 3 serpi; ognuna di quattro palmi d'altezza. 
L'ultima Statua d questa camera, è quella d'Apollo co'l plettro, e 
1 serpe avvolie ne tronco; la quale corrisponde all’ altra di 
Diana. 

Sopra laStatuz suddette son’ appese diverse Pitture. E comin- 
ciando dala. pert dela Sala, il David coll’ harpa, è del Cavaliere 
Giuseppe. La Venere. con due Ninfe, è di Tiziano. Il tondo di 
sotto, della M ademna con Christo, e San Giovanni, è maniera di 
Ra'faelle. 4 Christo ala colonna, è del Caravaggio. Lo sposalizio 
di S. Caterina Martire è del Parmigianino. Il quadro del Concilio 
di Trento, e d’incerto Quello che gli sià sotto, della Vergine con 
Christoin »ra:cie, è, secondo alcuni, del Sodoma: altri pensano 
che sia di Iacopo da Pan-ormo. L'altro della Pietà, che è sopra la 
sta:ua dell: Lupa è stsmato da alcuni, di Lionardo da Vinci: e da 
altri, del Sodoma. Il quadro sopra la Porta del Giardino, è di 
So:omisba Angusciol«; dove ella ritrasse sestessa, co'l padre, e 
cor un fratellino. IF Baccanale posto sopra ‘1 camino, è di 
Tiziano. Il 5ar Girolamo, è del Muziano. Il quadro del Pregadidi 
Venezia, è del Pafna Giovane: e quello di S. Caterina di Siena, è 
del Cavaliere Giisep»e. 











Sopra uno scabellone di noce, à foggia di piedestallo, posa un 
Frotespizio similmente di noce, con uno sportello in mezzo, 
opera d'intaglio antico di due, 6 tré secoli; dal quale, nell’ aprire 
che si fà, sbuca fuori la testa spaventosa d'un Mostro, che stride 
con voce horrenda. 

Sopra la Porta, per la quale s'entra in questa camera, il quadro 
della Madonna con Christo, e San Giovannino, con altre figure, 
è di Scipion Gaetano. Su la tavola di Paragone, il quadro picciolo 
della Vergine, con Christo, e con altre figure, è dei Dossi. Il 
quadro disopra, di 5. Gio. Battista, che predica nel deserto, e di 
Paulo Veronese. Quello, che segue, passata la finestra, d'un Bac- 
canale, con piu figure, é copia di Tiziano, fatta dal Cavaliere 
Giuseppe. Sopra la Porta del viale, il Christo, che porta la Croce, 
è di Fra Bastiano del Piombo. L'Incendio di Troia, con la fuga 
d'Enea, é del Barocci. Il quadretto d'un putto morso da un 
granchio, é del Caravaggio. L'Assunzione della Vergine, quadro 
d'Altare, é di Girolamo da Carpi. Il Letto da riposo, che vi stà 
sotto, intagliato con diverse storie, è opera di Giovanni Angiulla, 
Scultore in legno de’ nostri tempi assai famoso. Il David, che uc- 
cide Golia, si crede che sia di Giulio Romano. Il quadro di Caino, 
che uccide Abel, è d'un allievo d'Annibale Carracci. In mezzo a 


questi due quadri, quello d'una Roma, che è sopra il Gruppo di 
Dafne, è del Cigoli. 


B. Domenico Montelatici, Villa Borghese fuori di Porta Pinciana, 
Rome, 1700. 


(The author describes the rooms of the villa in a clockwise direc- 


(Marill: ther:goes cn to describe the objects in the middle room on tion. He first discusses the large gallery on the villa's north side and 
the villas eas: side. Je next enters the northeast corner room by its then moves to the small chapel adjacent to the villa's spiral stair- 
south door, Diagram II) Fp. 68-71: case. He leaves the chapel by its east door and enters the northeast 
corner room; Diagram III.) Pp. 238-245: 
Nea terze Starzsa si vede una tavola di Paragone, fregiato di 
verde, e braccatello, can la cornice biäca di marmo, lunga undici Nella Camera, che segue, s'ammirano in primo luogo due 
palmi, e mezze, e larga sei, con piedi di noce tutto incorniciato. Gruppi grandi di marmo, figurati del naturale, ciascuno d'un sol 


“ta tavela &pcsta una testa di Giove, opera Greca, có pezzo, & ambedue mirabilmente scolpiti dal Cavalier Lorenzo Ber- 
101» piecestado di pietra mischia. Doppo la tavola nini. Quello, che stà di contro all'ingresso, di tré figure ignude, due 
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ricoperte solo in qualche parte con la spoglia d'un Leone, rap- 
presenta Enea, che porta sopra gl'homeri Anchise suo Padre, 
liberandolo dalle fiamme di Troia. Osservasi il vecchio padre, che 
sostiene li Dei patrii posandoli sopra '| capo del figliuolo; è 
soprafatto, dal timore, e dallo spavento, s'appoggia sopra la spalla 
di Enea, anch' egli intimorito dall’ eccidio della Patria, presso ‘| 
quale vedesi il figliuolino Ascanio parimente afflitto, e mesto, por- 
tando nella sinistra il fuoco sacro di Vesta, del qual fatto Virgilio, 
nel. 2. dell' Eneide parla in persona d'Enea, che sollecita il Padre a 
fuggir seco. 


Ergo age care pater cervici imponere nostrae, 

Ipse subibo humeris, nec me labor iste gravabit. 
Tu genitor cape sacra manu, patrosque Penates, 
Me bello e tanto digressum, & caede recenti 
Attrectare nesas, donec me flumine vivo abluero. 
Haec fatus, latus humeros, subiectaque collo 
Veste super, fulvique insternor pelle Leonis 
Succedoque oneri: destrae se parvus lulus 
Implicuit, seuiturque patrem non passibus aequis. 


Posa questa Gruppo sopra un piedestallo tondo do marmo, scolpito 
intorno con due festoni di frondi, e frutti, di quercia, econ tre teste 
di Tori. L'altro Gruppo dalla parete opposta, di due figure, 
dimostra la favola d' Apolline, e di Dafne. Era nata contesa frà 
Cupidine, & Apollo, chi di loro pit valesse in usar l'arco, vantan- 
dosene questi superiore per saettato, e morto il Serpente Pitone; 
onde lirritato fanciullo per avvertirlo d'esser’ egli in ciò piu 
potente, drizzò verso di lui una saetta d’oro, con la quale 
amorosamente ferédolo, lo sè invaghire di Dafne, che punta poi 
anch'ella da Cupidine con la strale di piombo, ogn’ altr’ amor 
sdegnava, che d'andare à caccia, seguitando Diana per le selve. La 
vidde Apolline, e compiaciutosi della sua bellezza, la segue per ab- 
bracciarla, mentre essa fuggendo, aborre il divino Amante, essendo 
consacrata alla Dea più casta. Onde il marmo, come si vede dal 
presente disegno, la rappresenta in quel punto, che Apolline la 
raggiunge, e ritiene dal sinistro fianco, abbracciandola, e 
spiegando la destra in atto di stupore, mostra l'ardente brama di 
rapirla, quando che essa, stanca dal corso, non potendo più 
sfuggire gl'odiati amplessi del celeste Nume, e per ciò mesta, e 
dolente volgendosi alquanto in dietro, con le braccia, e mani aperte 
sollevate all’ aria, e con i crini sparsi al vento, invoca l’aiuto dal 
fiume Peneo suo Padre, presso del quale cangiando le delicate 
membra in dura corteccia, trasformasi in lauro, in quello guisa ap- 
punto, che la descrive Ovidio nel primo delle Metamorfosi: 

Viribus absumptis, expalluit illa; citaeque, 

Victa labore fugae, spectans Peneidas undas 

Fer pater, inquit, opem, si flumina numen habetis. 

Qua nimium placui, tellus, ait, hisce, vel istam, 

Quae facit, ut laedar, mutando perde figuram. 

Vix prece finita, torpor gravis occupat artus, 

Mollia cinguntur tenui praecordia libro, 

In frondem crines, in ramos brachia crescunt, 

Pes modo tam velox pigris radicibus haeret; 

Ora cacumen habent, remanet nitor unus in illa. 
Quanto poi sia bella, quest' opera, non vi hà penna, che possa à 
bastanza descriverlo, perche se si confidera la viva espressione 
d’ambedue le figure, la delicatezza, e contorni delle membra, gl’ ef- 
fetti naturali della speranza, e del timore, con altre passioni, che in 
ciascuna di esse distintamente si scorgono; e molto pit le difficoltà 
superate dall' Artefice nel condurre à fine un si eccellente lavoro, 
con quella diligenza, e perfettione, che per avviso degl' Intendenti 
piü si puó commendare, che imitare, senza dubio si deve dire, esser 
questa una dell' opere megliori del Cavalier Bernini, per cui habbia 
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Diagram | Southeast room according to Manilli (author's drawing) 
1 Dawia 
2, 3 Oriental vases 
4 Alabaster lion 
5 Sereca 
6,7 Columns with statuettes 
of gladiators 
8 She-wolf with Romulus and 
Remus 
9 Fireplace 
10, 11 Busts of the young 
Hadrian and Macrinus 
12 Bes-relief of Venus and 
Cupid 
13 Statuette of Diana 
14 Juno 
15, 16 Columns with statuettes 
of the infant Bacchus 
and the infant Hercules 
17 Statue of Apollo 


(a-g, exact locations unknown but probably as indicated in diagram.) 


a Cavaliere Giuseppe, David 
wita His Harp 

b Titan, Venus with Two 
Ny-nphs 

c Maaner of Raphael, The 
Virgin with Christ and Saint 
Joh 

d Caravaggio, Christ at the 
Commn 

e Parmigianino, The Marriage 
of Saint Catherine 

f Unknown artist, The Coun- 
cil cf Trent 

g Socoma? Pontormo? The 
Virzin with Christ 

h Lecnardo da Vinci? 
Socoma? Pieta 

i Sofenisba Anguiscola, Self- 
Portrait with Her Father and 
Brother 

j Titian, Bacchanal 
(k-ma, exact locations not indi- 
cated, perhaps allon the north 
walb 

k Muziano, Saint Jerome 

1 Palma Giovane, Venetian 
Prelates 

m Cavaliere Giuseppe, Saint 

Catherine of Siena 





fatto ccnescer« pie de per ogn'altra l'intendiméto grande del suo 
spirito. Soilev si cuesto Gruppo sopra un’ piedestallo quadro di 
marmc íregiao, e ricoserto nelle faccie, e negli angoli, di 
brocatello, e selle parte samteriore contiene una cartella pur di 
marmo, espressa MED la «peglia d'un Drago, in cui notansi questi 
due Esametri, -hearz ralrser te alludono alla sudetta favola, com- 
posti come di on», all’ ingegno sublime di Papa Urbano VIII. 
d’eterra memeria 

QU'SQUIS A JENS SzQUITUR. FUGITIVAE. GAUDIA. 

FOEMAE TROEDE. MANUS. IMPLET. BACCAS. SEU. 

Presso "i medene Gruppo dall'uno, e l'altro lato miransi due 
25, lenc di Marco Bruto giovinetto, quello che 


















3b, e kroccatello, econ li capitelli ancor di bigio, 
d'ordine tonio, gemiti di broccatello, e d'alabastro. Seguono in- 
torno altre sete teste alzate sopra scabelloni di noce fregiati di pic- 
cioli irtagii, tette diemarmo bianco, & alcune di esse co’ peducci di 
porta santa, € br»c-.a, di b gio, e di nero, e giallo, e due col petto 
d'africarc, e sort santa La prima accanto la finestra, dopo una 
porta finta, évitrat:e incognito di qualch'Eroe, come ancora è la 
seconda nell e1gc.cworriapondente; l'altre due da i lati del Gruppo 
d'Eneas, ranpreser temo Vana, e l'altra, Settimio Severo; la quinta e 
d'Auguste; e a sest, e settima, sono di Marco Aurelio, e di Lucio 
Vero. Frà queste fue altime teste vien collocata una tavola 
d'alabas:ro diMccieone, iunga palmi sette, e tre quarti, e larga cin- 
que, eun quarto, fsegiata di giallo, e verde antico, con cornice di 
nero mischio, sos exato «a piè di noce intagliato; sopra di cui posa 
un piccolo Cavalla e. bronzo, posto sopra un piedestallo in mezzo à 
due colomette che «ggono un frontespizio, con una Statuetta in 
cima di Pallace, espresse parimente in bronzo, e con due piccioli 
vasi dalle barde, tuto dacziaio fregiato con fogliami, e rabeschi 
d'oro. Di rincentzo ssque:ta tavola stà un cassone di noce, che serve 
per letto da riposc, en spalliera, & appoggii dalle bande, intagliato 
tutto, & abbellit «on figurine, e statuette di putti, fogliami, 
festori, e bassi ri ieri di geatilissimo lavoro. 

Miszarsi po: li cuxdri, she affissi in numero di dieci alle pareti di 
queste Camera, g i errecano maggior spendore, due de’ quali ornati 
con ccrriei divag atagio, ricoperte d'oro, rappresentano Donna 
Eleonera Boxeompagni moglie del Signor Principe, di felice 
memoria; & Pra-pin: suoi figliuoli, quando erano giovinetti, 
ambedue nob: lmen figarati da Monsù Ferdinando. Quello sopra 
Gru2pod'Enea ocera cel Barrocci, dimostra il medemo Enea, che 
fuggedall’in eneie di T'oia col suo padre Anchise in spalla, e con 
Creusa, la meglie, £ il piccolo Ascanio, che lo seguono. Sopra la 
porta accantosossersasi cue lo del Santo Ré David, che affiso sopra 
un sassc con a fece rivolta al cielo, onde viene un splendore, sta 
benedicerdo #lodæ do cio col suono dell’ arpa, ch'egli gentilmente 
tocca, dipintc dakCzævali-r Gioseppe d'Arpino. Dall’ altra parte in- 
contre, vedorsere sme alti; quello in cui sirappresenta la gran Sala, 
del Consiglio Vere, con l'assistenza del Doge, presso ‘1 quale sta 
sedendo d Nant sel Papa, & intorno li Senatori, e Consiglieri, 
vien colorito dal Pama Siovine. Il secondo, di Roma Trionfante 
con l'elme in -esta, € unaramo di palma nella destra, con altri sim- 
boli, e opera del Zigoli. | terzo, che esprime l'apparato maestoso 
del Concilio Tricexzino col congresso, & adunanza de Dottori, 
Padri. ed alri, c väntervennero, è fatto dall’ Incerto; e 
tralasciando zl æt prima d entrar nella terza Camera, osservasi 
presse la portur scabellore di noce intagliato con figure, & altro, 
da cu: sporgesi ir færi rell'aprir d'un sportello la testa mostruosa 
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Diagram II Northeast room according to Manilli (author's drawing) 
1 Table 
Bust of Octavius Augustus 
Bust of Lucius Verus 
Aeneas and Anchises 
Bust of Lucius Verus 
Bust of the young Marcus 
Aurelius 
7 Bust of an unknown Greek 
hero (exact location not 
given but probably as indi- 
cated in diagram) 
8 Bust of Giulia Mesa 
9 Bust of the young Brutus 
10 Apollo and Daphne 
11 Wood-carving of a mon- 
ster's head (exact location 
not given but probably as 
indicated in diagram) 


Gu à WIN 


a Scipione Gaetano, The Vir- 
gin and Christ with Saint 
John 

b Dossi, The Virgin and Christ 
with Other Figures 

c Veronese, Saint John the 
Baptist Praying in the Desert 

d Cavaliere Giuseppe after 
Titian, Bacchanal 

e Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Christ Carrying the Cross 

f Barocci, Aeneas Fleeing Troy 

g Caravaggio, Putto Being 
Bitten by a Crab (exact 
location not given but prob- 
ably as indicated in diagram 

h Girolamo da Carpi, Assump- 
tion of the Virgin 

i Daybed 

j Giulio Romano? David and 
Goliath 

k Student of Annibale Carracci, 
Cain and Abel 

I Cigoli, Allegorical Figure of 
Rome 
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d'un Mascherone scolpita di rilievo in legno, e colorita, che 
gridando con voce horribile causata da vento, serve d'un piacevole 
scherzo à che v'affissa lo sguardo arrecandogli improvvisamente 
spavento. 


(Montelatici next describes the middle room on the east side of the 
villa, and then enters the southeast corner room by its north door. 
Diagram 1v) Pp. 251-58: 


La quarta, & ultima Camera, detta di Seneca, vien prin- 
cipalmente ornata con tre Statue, che per esser tutte di pregio, e 
bellezza non ordinaria, meritano somma lode, onde per maggior 
diletto degl' Intendenti se ne riportano qui di ciascuna li disegni. La 
prima di esse, maggior del naturale, con testa, mani, e piedi di 
marmo bianco, con le caglighe di serpentino, ela veste di Porfido di 
nobile artificio, rappresenta, secondo l'oppinione d'alcuni, 
Giunone: ma perche riflettendo all' atto di questa figura, stando in 
piedi con le braccia aperte, e con la faccia sollevata, e mesta, in atto 
di dolersi, si puó ben' anco credere, che denoti Didone Regina di 
Cartagine con la corona in capo, in atto di querelarsi contro Enea, 
credendo con le lacrime, & i prieghi di rimuovere l'animo suo 
deliberato d'abbandonarla per passar nel Latio, come Virgilio nel 4. 
dell' Eneide: 

Quis tibi tunc Dido cernenti talia sensus? 

Quosve dabas gemitus? cum litora fervere late 

Prospiceres arce ex summa, totumque videres 

Misceri ante oculos tantis clamoribus aequor? 

Improbe amor quid non mortalia pectora cogis? 

Ire iterum in lacrymas, iterum tentare precando 

Cogitur, & supplex animos submittere amori, 

Nequid in expertum frustra moritura relinquat. 

Hà questa Statua sotto li piedi un zoccolo di giallo brecciato, col 
quale vien' ella à posare sopra un piedestallo triangolare antico di 
marmo, scolpito negl' angoli con fogliami, & uccelli, e nelle faccie, 
che sporgono in dentro, contiene, cioè, nell’ anteriore, un’ huomo 
in piedi in mezzo à due lauri in atto di voler far sacrificio sopra un- 
‘Ara; e nell’ altre due, il Tripode d'Apollo col Corvo sopra 
parimente frà due lauri, & una corona di spighe con un’ Aquila in 
cima, venendo poi sostenuto da tré piedi di bigio sopra un piano 
dell’ istessa pietra. 

L'altra Statua é di David, scolpita del naturale in marmo dal 
Cavalier Lorenzo Bernini, il quale dicono, che nel volto di questa 
figura ritraesse se medesimo. Rappresentasi David in quell' atto, 
che ce lo descrive il Sacro Testo nel primo de Rè, quando confidato 
nel Dio d'Israele, e per ció munito di semplice fionda con alcune 
pietre, esce incontro al Gigante Golia, sfidandolo à combatter seco, 
onde poi s'arresta con stendere in dietro il pié sinistro, e con 
sporgere avanti il destro, sopra di cui si sostiene, e tenendo con 
ambe le mani la fionda già carica d'un sasso, prende con sguardo 
severo la inira verso ‘l nemico Gigante per colpirlo nella fronte. Egli 
e tutto ignudo, fuor che dal mezzo in giù vien ricoperto in qualche 
parte dal lato destro con un panno, e dal fianco sinistro tiene una 
tasca pastorale allacciata su la spalla destra; frà li piedi posain terra 
l'Arpa, & anco la corazza datagli con altr’ arnesi militarsi dal Ré 
Saul, à cui s'offerse di cimentarsi contro Golia, de i quali essendosi 
armato, nó potendo sopportarne l'incarco, li depose dicendo: Non 
possum sic incedere, quia usum non habeo. La bellezza di questa 
Statua si rende molto degna, per esser’ ella condotta dal Bernini con 
quell’ intelligenza, e perfezzione d'arte maggiore, che si riconosce, 
nell’ altre opere sue piu singolari. Vien’ ella sostenuta da un 
piedestallo quadro di marmo, ornato nelle facce d'alabastro, con 
altre pietre nella parte anteriore, e da i lati con due cartelle pur di 
marmo. 

La terza Statua e la famosa di Seneca, antica, di marmo nero, con 
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Diagram III Northeast room according to Montelatici (author's 

drawing) 

1 Aeneas and Anchises 

2 Apollo and Daphne 

3, 4 Busts of the young Mar- 

cus Brutus and Giulia Pia 

5 Bust of an unknown Greek 
hero 

6 Bust of an unknown Greek 
hero 

7, 8 Busts of Septimius Severus 

9 Bust of Augustus (exact 
location not given but prob- 
ably as indicated in diagram) 

10, 11 Busts of Marcus Aure- 

lius and Lucius Verus 
12 Table 
13 Cassone or daybed 


(a, b, exact locations not given; most likely on the south wall. 

a Monsu Ferdinando, 
Portrait of Eleonora 
Boncompagni 

b Mensu Ferdinando, Por- 
trait of the Boncompagni 
Priaces 

c Barocci, Aeneas Fleeing Troy 

d Giuseppe d’Arpino, David 
(e-g, on the north wall; exact 
locations not given) 

e Palma Giovane, Venetian 
Council 

f Cigoli, Allegory of Rome 
Triumphant 

g Unknown artist, Council of 
Trent 

h three other paintings (most 
likely on the west wall; 
exact locations not given) 

i Wood-carving with the head 
of a monster 


una fascia intorno d'alabastro sotto la cintura, scolpita anch' ella 
del naturale. Si rappresenta Seneca in atto di morire nel bagno, es- 
sendosi fatto tagliar le vene, quando per ordine-di Nerone, di cui 
egli era stato maestro, gli fü denuntiata la morte, la qual mostra di 
sopportare con intrepidezza d'animo, come di lui riferisce Tacito, 
all’ her che rivolta à gl'amici, che lo compassionavano, cosi prese à 
dirli, consolandoli, & esprimendo insieme la saa costanza: Ubi 
praecepta sapientiae? Ubi tot per annos meditata ratio adversus 
imminentia? cui enim ignaram fuisse saevitiam Neronis? neque 
aliud superesse post matrem, fratremque intersectos; cuam ut 


educetoris, praeæxorisqu2 necem adiiceret. Et novissimo quoque 
momento swuopesdisnte eloquentia advocatis scriptoribus, plera- 
que tradidit. Questa Statua, oltre la bellezza grande, esprime al 
zl'effeti dell eta senile di Seneca, e nella languidezza delle 
memore le spirito, che l'abbandona, per somma virtù cell’ artefice. 
Il vaso grance ir cud si vede, è opera moderna di marmo africano, 
scolpito cò care æst d'«riete, e ‘1 piedestallo, sopra cui posa, è di 
marmo Bianco, iscrosta:o nelle faccie, e nel piano di sopra di verde 
antica, col z-ecdle sotte d. rosso mischio scuro. 

Accanto a le prette Statue osservansi altri ornamenti, e comin- 
cianco dalla prima di Giunone, vengon’ alzate da lati di essa due 
Coloane di Ereceia verde orientale, di dodici palmi l'una d'altezza, 
sù le quali pesaro due statuette di marmo antiche, una d'Hercole 
fanciulla, che: st argolædLe serpe, che hà nelle mani, e l'altra è di 
Bacce ancor farciallo, con una piccola Tigre in braccio, & un 
grap»o-d'uva. Mes’ argoli, dall' istessa banda, sollevansi sopra 
scabelloni dileg:.c-inti di pietre mischie, e tocchi d'oro, due statue 




















prim» Diane e la s«conda Apolline con la lira. Presso la Statua di 
David vengan cellocati du» bellissimi vasi tondi d'alabastro orien- 
pied Le. ci coperchio, lavorati à spicchij, sostenuti da due 
alli d marmo bianco in forma di Termini, scolpiti con 





roni, & lee gentiezze, & ornati di breccia, porta santa, 





con maschesonk de 
neroanischic. Dope la porta, che segue, corrispondente nel portico 
del Palazzo, ivedi-an Leone d’alabastro fiorito, che giace sopra un 
piane di masmosbis nco- scstenuto tutto da un scabellone di noce, 
guerait» cor in.agi, e messo à oro. Dalle bande della Statua di 
Seneca, miransi aleate dtre due Colonne di marmo nero alte nove 
paliri, ean cuar o: e quali reggono due Statuette di Gladiatori, an- 
tiche: dopo {i e-se vedesi dall’ altra parete, in corrispondenza del 
Leone, una Lupa démarmo rosso, antica, con Romolo, e Remo lat- 
tanti. dimarzio kiaææ co, a qual posa sopra un piano di paragone con 
corne into no di zialls brecciato, e con zoccolo sotto di marmo 
biacc, posate so»raitutte da un scabellone di noce tocco d'oro, & or- 
natocos masch. reni, € altro. Passata la porta corrispondente nel 
Giardino de-fioi, seguano due teste antiche di marmo, collocate 
sopra scabebonii: egno f nti di pietre mischie; la prima col busto 
di nero, æ biexcc. gaernito arco d'alabastro, e col peduccio di brec- 
cia, sappres nte l'imperatore Adriano; e la seconda l'Imperaror 








Frà cueste e~vi «m cammino con cornice di bigio, scolpita con due 
hi & un Aquila rel mezzo; e sopra di essa viene appeso un 
quacro d'ur ba-se rilievo antico di marmo di Venere Afrodite in 
piedi can ua’ Zmerinc accanto sopra un Delfino. 

Akbellisceno ir oltre le pareti di questa Camera dodici quadri, 
frà i quali o-ser asi il raaggiore sopra ‘l cammino opera di Pietro 
Sigisnendo Pittor _uccese, in cui vien figurato Sansone, che con 
una mascell. di ziumerto in mano fà strage de Filistei, alcuni de i 
ence laboracciano per trattenerlo, mentr egli 
animosamerte «ombatse, altri si pongono in fuga cercando lo 
scampc dall-sudi selpi, & altri giaciono per terra di già abbattuti, e 
mori. Sopra a poria accanto vedesi quello di Sofoniba 
Angasciola, dov ela rirrasse se stessa, col suo padre sedente, & un 
fratello. L'abro sapra la Statua di Seneca, rappresentante li due 
Sant Cosme, e Damiaro, che curano un'infermo, con una donna 
in pedi in :tto di prestarvi assistenza, vien dipinto da Dossi. 
Quello, che -egue copod'altra fenestra, esprimente la sposalitio di 
Santa Caterma Virtire, con Gesù bambino in braccio à Maria 
Vergne, il cual prence la mano alla Santa per metterle in dito 
l'anelo. si ceedede Correggio. Il quadro sopra la statua di David, 
in cud miras Veneme seder.te, con un' Amorino, che le s'appoggia 
con È mani sopra ama svala, mentre'ella benda Cupido legandogli 
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Diagram IV Southeast room according to Montelatici (author's 

drawing) 

1 Juno 

2 David 

3 Seneca 

4, 5 Columns with statuettes 
of the infant Hercules and 
the infant Bacchus 

6 Statue of Diana 

7 Statue of Apollo with his lyre 

8, 9 Alabaster vases 

10 Alabaster Lion 

11, 12 Columns with statuettes 

of gladiators 
13 She-wolf with Romulus 
and Remus 
14, 15 Busts of Hadrian and 
Macrinus 
16 Fireplace 
17 Bas-relief with Venus and 
an amorino 


a Pietro Sigismondo, Samson 
and the Philistines 

b Sofonisba Anguiscola, Self- 
Portrait with Her Father and 
Brother 

c Dosso, Saints Cosmas and 
Damian 

d Correggio? Marriage of 
Saint Catherine 

e Copy after Titian, Venus 
Blindfolding Cupid 

f Battistello, Saint Catherine 
of Siena (exact location not 
indicated) 

g Nicholas Poussin, Bacchanal 
h Luca Cangiassi, Saint Jerome 
(exact location not given; 
most likely as indicated 

in diagram) 


una fascia intorno al capo, e con due Ninfe avanti, che portono 
l'arco, e la faretra, vien ricavato dall'originale del Titiano, che si 
conserva nel Palazzo in Roma del Signor Principe. La Santa 
Caterina da Siena coronata di spine in atto d'orare con le mani 
giunte d'avanti al Crocefisso, è dipinta da Battistello di Napoli. Il 
Baccanale sopra la Statua di Giunone, giudicasa opera di Nicolò 
Pussino. E quello, che segue, di S. Girolamo à sedere, col Crocifisso 
in mano in atto di meditare la passione, e morte di Christo, è opera 
di Luca Cangiassi. Qui poi termina l'Appartamento posto à 
Mezzogiorno. si 
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Bernini's Memorials to Ippolito Merenda and Alessandro Valtrini 


Judith E. Bernstock 


The memorial to Ippolito Merenda, designed by Gian 
Lorenzo Bernini but then executed by his workshop, 
is generally dated 1640-41 (Fig. 1)!. It is located above a 
doorway along the wall at the right of the main altar in the 
church of S. Giacomo alla Lungara. The monument, a 
white marble relief, consists of a winged skeleton holding 
a fictive cloth with its teeth and hands. Only the head and 
extremities of the skeleton are visible; the rest is hidden 
behind the drapery. The skeleton's outspread wings imply 
its ascent; its feet anchor it to the architecture. An undated 
inscription, following the folds, seems to float in the cen- 
ter of the cloth. 


This article is adapted from a chapter in my dissertation, "Five Sepulchral 
Monuments by Bernini,” Columbia University, 1979. I thank Howard 
Hibbard for his generous assistance. I am also grateful to James Beck, 
Eileen Corrigan, Gino Corti, Don Guglielmo Füssganger, David 
Hinkle, Anne Lowenthal, Michéle and Vittorio Messina, and Eugene 
Rice. Unless otherwise stated, collections and monuments are in 
Rome. 


! See Wittkower, No. 43; Fagiolo dell'Arco, No. 102. 

Jennifer Montagu kindly reminded me of her citation ("Antonio and 
Gioseppe Giorgetti: Sculptors to Cardinal Francesco Barberini," Art 
Bulletin, 111, 1970, 282, n. 29) of payments listed in the Barberini 
archives; on Dec. 3, 1641, Lorenzo Florij was paid 180.85 scudi for 
expenses incurred in work on Merenda. 


? See Wittkower, No. 43; Fagiolo dell'Arco, 101. 


? [bid. In the archives of S. Lorenzo in Damaso is a two-volume compila- 
tion of the documents of the church. The title page reads: "Notizie 


A related memorial to Alessandro Valtrini is on the wall 
immediately at the right as one enters the church of S. 
Lorenzo in Damaso (Fig. 2).? Like the Merenda, it was 
designed by Bernini but then executed by his work- 
shop.’ It is datable by its inscription to 1639. The 
memorial consists of a low-relief, marble bast of Valtrini, 
seen in three-quarter view, surrounded by an ornate oval 
frame; he faces a relief of a winged skeleton that in turn 
stares out at us.* The skeleton holds the portrait in its right 
hand and points the index finger of its left hand directly 
into the frame of the relief. Skeleton, portrait, and frame, 
all of the same white marble, seem to drift diagonally up- 


Storiche della Basilica Collegiata Insigne di S, Lorenzc in Damaso, con la 
serie cel Clero della medesima, raccolta d'iscrizieni, appendice di 
documenti dal principio della sua fondazione a tutto l'anno 1792. 
Dedica:e ai Reverendissimi Signori Canonici Della stessa Basilica. In 
9172) mentions Giuseppe Bitozzi (1741-1806) as tae author of this 
manuscript. It appears that Michel Angiolo Borio, canon of the church, 
provided Bitozzi with all the information. The book: were written be- 
Roma 31 Dicembre 1799." According to A. Schiava, II Palazzo della 
Cancelieria, Rome, 1964, 26, n. 1, Francesco Cancellieri (Cod. Vat. lat. 
tween 1794 and 1797. The Valtrini memorial is referred to in this compila- 
tion, 1t, 945, as "un Cenotafio con Figure, Disegno del Cavaliere Gio. 
Lorenzo Bernini." 


* Montagu, 282, n. 29, cites payments on May 22, 1640: 100 scudi to 
Jacome Razzinello and Nicola Sale for sculpture ard carving, and 50 
scudi ta the scarpellino Giovanni Frappi; Lorenzo Flerij received 80.20 
scudi en July 24, 1640. 
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1 Gian Lereazo 3e nini, Memorial to Ippolito Merenda. Rome, 
S. Giacenso dla .uz gara (photo: GFN) 


warc in th- center of e vertical dark gray stucco ground 
that feigns no caly merble, but also drapery, as does the 
real nar»le of the Merenda. An inscription, appearing to 
flow aloxg «ita (ne current of the “windswept” lower part 
of this cota, & cverlapped by the feet of the skeleton; a 
cross is attached to a coat-of-arms that seems to support 
the metian essuz per section of the drapery at the top cen- 
ter cf the 
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5 F. B. ce Via g Bernini (1st ed., Florence, 1682), ed. Sergio Samek 
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Ludovic, Milan, 198, trans, C. Enggass, University Park, Pa., 1966, 
180f. 


“sini, la sua vita, la sua opera, il suo tempo, Milan, 
cludes a quote from Deone (Diario, Agosto 1646, 
a friendly relationship between Urban VIII and 
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2 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Memorial to Alessandro 
Valtrini. Rome, S. Lorenzo in Damaso (photo: GFN) 


creation of these two memorials and to discuss their 
iconography. 


Baldinucci wrote of a "memoria del Marenda” in 5. 
Lorenzo in Damaso and of an "altra memoria simile alle 
Convertite"5; the mystery of these two monuments long 
baffled art historians. Fraschetti, in his discussion of these 
two “lavori bizzarri e volgari,” was able to identify the one 
in S. Lorenzo in Damaso as the memorial to Valtrini, 
"huomo di corte.‘ He assumed that the Merenda menu- 


z 


Valtrini: “Al tempo d'Urbano visse un tal Alessandro Valtrini huomo di 
corte, et amico del Papa[.] [D]iceva che Papa Urbano fra tutti li Barberini 
era il men sciagurato[.] [S]eppelo il Papa, e lo ringratiò dell'honore che gli 
haveva fatto anteponendolo anco al cardinale di S. Onofrio[.] [R}ispose 
prontamente il Valtrino[,] (']Il Cardinale Padre Santo è sì sciocco che non 
sa esser cattivo J 
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ment had been destroyed in the demolition of the Conver- 
tite Monastery in 1798. Approximately forty years later 
Roberto Battaglia finally identified the "altra memoria 
simile" as that to Ippolito Merenda on the wall of S. 
Giacomo alla Lungara, the church of the Convertite.” 

As Wittkower pointed out, the Merenda and Valtrini 
memorials represent radically new concepts for funerary 
monuments.? They defy the traditional norm of static, 
architectural structures by simulating flowing draperies 
on which inscriptions seem to float. Dynamic skeletons of 
Death appear for the first time in Italian tomb sculpture in 
these two memorials. Blunt has cited the related biblical 
idea that "Death sweeps man away as the wind Sweeps 
away chaff, dead leaves and the grass of the field.” Thus 
Merenda and Valtrini are among the earliest of Bernini's 
monuments to display two motifs that dominate his later 
works: animated figures of Death and draperies. 

As similar as these two memorials may be, their dif- 
ferences are noteworthy. Although executed earlier, the 
Valtrini seems to represent a slightly more mature design. 
The Merenda, therefore, will be studied first. 


Bernini's Memorial to Ippolito Merenda 

The monastery of the Convertite at the foot of the 
Janiculum was united with the nearby church of S. 
Giacomo during the papacy of Urban VIII. At approx- 
imately the same time, several of “le donne di male affare" 
were transferred to it from the monastery of the church of 
5. Chiara. Between 1635 and 1643, Cardinal Francesco 
Barberini, protector of these women, became responsible 


? Battaglia, 356, n. 2, bases his conclusion on the identification of the 
church of the Convertite with S. Giacomo alla Lungara, made by E. 
Lubowski (Gio. Lorenzo Bernini als Architekt und Dekorator unter Papst 
Urban VIII, Berlin, 1919, 39f.). 


5 Wittkower, 210. 


? A. Blunt, “Bernini: Hlusionism and Mysticism,” Art History, 1, 1, 1978, 
72 and n. 30. He cites as examples: Job 21:18, Psalm 103:16 and later, 
Verlaine's "Et je m'en vais. ..." For bibliography on the “ ‘activated’ 
skeleton," see Lavin, 1980, 135, n. 9. 


10F Martinelli, Roma ex Ethnica Sacra Sanctorum Petri, et Pauli 
Apostolica Praedicatione Profuso Sanguine, Rome, 1653, 117, in his sec- 
tion on 5. Giacomo in Settimiana, writes: "Quibus Templum, et 
Monasterium ingenti sumptu à fundamentis extructum fuit à Francisco 
Card. Barberino illarum protectore, qui etiam monasterij pijssimo 
benefactori. ..." See D. Gaspari, S. Giacomo Maggiore Apostolo alla 
Lungara: Cenni storici, Rome, 1900, 15, who writes that the church was 
^a mal partito" before Cardinal Francesco Barberini's reconstruction, 
starting in 1635. See also P. M. Bonaventura Theuli de Velletri, Apparato 
minoritico della provincia di Roma, Rome, 1967, 50f. 


u D. P. Galletti, Necrologio romano, Biblioteca Vaticana, Cod. Vat. lat. 
7879, car. 56. In an unbound and unnumbered stack of documents 
grouped under the title "Monastero delle Convertite al Corso e alla 
Longara Varie Memorie" in the Archivio Vicariato are several references 
to Merenda's legacy to S. Giacomo. In one we read: "Due Messe cantate 
de Morti, una sorto li 13 Mag. con dieci messe basse nel medesimo mese, e 
l'altro sorto li 27 di ottobre con'altre dieci messe basse nell'istesso mese 
per il quondam Ippolito Merenda, il quale lasció erede il Monastero 
senz'obligo alcuno, e la Congregatione de Signori Deputati ordinò, che 


for rebuilding the combined monastery of the Convertite 
alla Lungara and adjacent church of S. Giacomo in Set- 
timiana. Here the women from S. Chiara would be housed. 
These women received generous support from both Ur- 
ban VII! and Ippolito Merenda, the Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cillor. +° 

Ippolito Merenda, a wealthy man from Cesena (in the 
province of Forli), left a bequest of twenty thousand scudi 
to the church of S. Giacomo alla Lungara when he d:ed on 
May 13, 1636.!! As an expression of gratitude the church 
honored Merenda after his death with a memorial above a 
door on the wall at the right of the main altar. The inscrip- 
tion, which seems to ride along the center of the marble 
drapery spread out by a skeleton, states that Cardinal 
Francesco Barberini was responsible for this memorial: 


D.O.M 
MEMORIAE 
HIPPOLYTI . MERENDAE 
CAESENNAT . IVRIS . CONSVLTI 
PRVDENTIA . AC. FIDE 
IN. CAVSIS . AGENDIS . PRAESTANTISSIMI 
FRANCISCVS , BARBERINVS 
S.R.E.DIAC.CARD . ET. VICECANCELL. 
QVOD . HVIVS . AEDIS . SACRAM . FOEMINARVM 
FAMILIAM . QVAE . IN . IPSIVS . TVTELA . EST 
IS, EX. H. S. VICIES. CIRC. N. HAEREDEM . FECERIT 
PONEND . CVRAVIT® 
Merenda was buried in 5. Maria della Vittoria where, in 
1629, ne had endowed the Cappella di S. Francesco. On 
the pavement near the center of this chapel a slab (Fig. 3) 


per gratitadine si celebrassero le dette messe." Another states: “Il 
testamento introdotto[?] è rogato li 29. Aprile. 1636. e aperto li 13. maggio 
seguente, in cui e instituto erede libero il monastero delle Convertite 
senza alcun peso annuo. ..." One entry errs in citing the vear of 
Merenda's death as 1635, and his place of origin as Como; the writer says 
he does net know where Merenda's testament was made. 

Ippolito Merenda was probably related to the renowned Antonio 
Merenda (2578-1655) also from Forli. This Merenda was Professor at the 
University of Pisa; he came to Rome where he lived forabout a year with 
his brotñer. Antonio, an excellent lawyer, become one of Cardinel Fran- 
cesco Bzrberini's closest friends. On Antonio Merenda, see G. Rosetti, 
Vite degli uomini illustri Forlivesi, Forli, 1858, 311-20. 


1: See Forcella, vi, 325, No. 1068. (To God, the most good and great. To 
the meraory of Ippolito Merenda from Cesena; lawyer of wisdom and 
trustworthiness, distinguished in the handling of his cases. Francesco 
Barberini, Cardinal Deacon and Vice Chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Church. had this [monument] placed because he [Mereada] had made the 
holy community of women of this temple which is under his [Barberini's] 
protection. his heirs in the amount of approximately two million 
sesterces [20,000 scudi].) 


13 The documents of the church in the Archivio di Stato include two 
references to Merenda. One of these is a record of Merenda’s fcunding 
of the Cappella di S. Francesco in 1629, with the obligation of celebrating 
à daily Mass perpetually on the anniversary of his death; the other relates 
to the Mass held at the altar of that chapel every May B for the deceased 
Merenda (see Carmelitani Scalzi in 5. Maria della Vittoria, colloc. 1, fasc. 
3: "Inventario di tutti li beni, mobili, ... di qualsivoglia sorte della Chiesa, 
e Conventio fatto il di 15 del Mese di Gennaro dell'Anno 1727," 7 and 
100, respectively). Lavin, 1980, 204, cites documerts in the church 
archive. 


commemocates “Aerenda’s beneficence: 


TIPPOLYTVS MERENDA 
-AESENATENSIS 
IN CFRIA ROMANA ADVOCATVS 
COPSIRVAIT . ORNAVIT . DOTAVIT 
ANNO . SALVTIS 
MDCXX VIT: 


Because Fercella described Bernini's memorial to 
Merenda & a “buste in marmo," Battaglia concluded that 
this memcria ence included a portrait bust. He cited a 
drawing datirg from 1664, by a mediocre pupil of Ber- 
ninfs, which h- believed to represent the original ap- 
pearance cr the memorial to Merenda (Fig. 4).15 It is for the 
morumen tc Evangelista Masi di Caldarola (d. 1664), 
which is deperdent on the Merenda.16 Although the 
possibility of a bust between the arched wings of the 
Merenda skebt n cannot be absolutely excluded, had it 
existed it v'ou.c rave been much less intimately associated 
with the f gu e of Death than is the Valtrini. 














The memosial to Merenda has several features in com- 


^ 


mom with wo:zs By Bernini dating from the 1620's 





thrcugh the 1530's. The origins of the Merenda motif in 
Bermimi’s wor« may be found in his design of a dragon 
sursoundirg «nz su»porting a convex oval distich on the 
base of the Apoo aad Daphne, dating from 1622 to 1624 
(Fig. 5).17 

Bernini": fis: figure of Death with outspread wings ap- 
pea-s in a drawing from late 1627 for the tomb of Urban 





^ Fercella, t, 6, Ro. 1.1. (To God, the most good and great. Ippolito 
Merenda trom Cesena, advocate in the Roman Curia, built, adorned, en- 
dowed. in tbe y ar of salvation 1629.) 


5 kid. vi, 25, Wo. 1068; Battaglia, 357. The drawing is in the collection 
of tae Biblicteca Vaticara, Cod. Chig. P VII 10, fol. 140. 


16 Wittkowe , 20. There may be some significance in the fact that the 
later monument s located in Faenza (Cathedral), near Merenda's native 
Cesena. Thezdra wimg shews a portrait bust between the outspread wings 
of a skeleto: th. t sembles the figure on the Merenda memorial. Bat- 
taglia assumed taat the Merenda bust was once similarly placed on the 
wall betweer the wings. Dne might be tempted to accept this hypothesis 
were it not far tvo?»oin&: first, a vertical gray drapery parted at the top 
center indicezes tat the «rtist was as aware of the Valtrini memorial as he 
was:of the «eres dirand "herefore could also have taken the portrait from 
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3 Anonymous, 
tablet in honor of 
Ippolito Merenda. 
Rome, 5. Maria 
della Vittoria 





site ore Pn BERE edo gant hr a vo de terae 


4 Bernini 
workshop, drawing 
for the monument 
to Evangelista Masi 
di Caldarola. Rome, 
Biblioteca Vaticana 
(photo: Library) 


the Former (or from the Barberini memorials, to be discussed below). It 
seems evident that the portrait bust and gray drapery, probably from the 
Valtrini, were combined by Bernini's pupil with the outspread wings 
from the Merenda in eclectic fashion. No doubt the very similar motifs, 
which have confused art historians for years, were those that this 
draftsman exploited for their potential interchangeability. Furthermore, 
because Forcella wrote before Fraschetti had identified the Valtrini 
memorial, it is possible that Forcella, like everyone else before Fraschetti, 
was confused. 


v Fagiolo dell’ Arco, No. 23. On the verses by Maffeo Barberini and the 
changes in the position of the cartouche see Hibbard, 1965, 236; I. Faldi, 
Galleria Borghese, le sculture dal secolo XVI al XIX, Rome, 1954, 24£. Cf. 
the related motif of a bee designed for the bust of Antonio Barberini, ca. 
1625 (Galleria Nazionale; Fagiolo dell'Arco, pi. 16b). 
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VIII (Fig. 6).18 Between 1627 and 1629 Bernini designed 
and probably executed the winged skeletons holding rec- 
tangular epitaphs in their hands for Urban's parents, An- 
tonio Barberini and Camilla Barbadori (Fig. 7).1° The 
Fagiolo dell'Arco, and then Kauffmann, cite these as 
prototypes for the Merenda memorial.2° 

Kauffmann likens the skeletons displaying inscriptions 
on the Barberini and Merenda memorials to the figure of 
Death that, according to a document of March 25, 1630, 
was to hold a "cartella dove sara scritto il nome di N. S.,” 
in another project, now lost, for the tomb of Urban VIII.2! 


18 Windsor Castle, Royal Library, Inv. No. 5602. See A. Blunt and H. L. 
Cooke, The Roman Drawings of the XVII and XVIII Centuries ... at 
Windsor Castle, London, 1960, 23, No. 33; Brauer and Wittkower, 1931, 
23f., and pl. 151, consider it a workshop drawing preserving Bernini's 
first. project for the tomb. H. Thelen, Francesco Borromini. Die 
Handzeichnungen, Graz, 1967, 46-48, No. 36, assigns the figures, car- 
touche, and sarcophagus lid to Bernini, the architectural setting to 
Borromini. 

Like Guglielmo della Porta's tomb of Paul III (completed in 1575, but 
in its present form set up by Bernini himself in 1628; see ]. Pope- 
Hennessy, /talian High Renaissance and Baroque Sculpture, London, 
1971, 398f., pls. 99, 100), with which Urban's tomb was coupled, this 
project seems to derive from Michelangelo s tomb for Giuliano 
de'Medici. The pair of reclining figures of Day and Night is similar both 
visually and iconographically to Bernini's group, composed of a skeleton 
and two Virtues leaning on its wings. Night, whose attributes — poppies, 
owl, and mask — symbolize sleep and death, seems especially close to the 
personification of Death in Bernini's drawing; the hollow-eyed mask 
near the center of the Medici sarcophagus lid is like an animated version 
of the skull contemplated for Urban's tomb. Moreover, drawings after 
Michelangelo show that he had included winged heads of Death as 
decorations on the sarcophagus in projects for the Medici tombs. See C. 
de Tolnay, Michelangelo: HI. The Medici Chapel, Princeton, 1970, fig. 
221; Hibbard, 1974, fig. 121. 

The Fagiolo dell'Arco, 276, refer to the dependence of the Virtues in 
the tympanum of the project for Urban's tomb on Michelangelo's 
allegorical figures. Brauer and Wittkower, 24, earlier cited the similarity 
of the sarcophagi in this project to those in the Medici Chapel. 


18 Fagiolo dell Arco, No. 50. The skeletons were first attributed to Ber- 
nini by V. Martinelli, “Capolavori noti e ignoti del Bernini, i ritratti del 
Barberini, di Innocenzo X e di Alessandro VII," Studi romani, 1955, 32ff. 
C. D'Onofrio, Roma vista da Roma, Rome, 1967, 169, writes of the 
funereal emblems on these memorials commissioned by Carlo Barberini: 
"motivo vivacissimo e, nonostante l'argomento, pieno di arguzia, che lo 
stesso Bernini poi avrebbe sviluppato altrove con maggiore ampiezza.’ 
The portrait busts above by Bernini (now lost) were replaced by the 
present profiles executed by Tomaso Fedeli da Fossombrone, a specialist 
in porphyry. 

It is probably coincidental that the Barberini memorials, which an- 
ticipate the Merenda, were completed the same year that Merenda en- 
dowed a chapel, in 5. Maria della Vittoria, named after Francesco Bar- 
berini's patron saint. 


20 Fagiolo dell'Arco, No. 102. Kauffmann, 116, also observes that the Bar- 
berini epitaphs resembled Callot's motifs. 

21 Kauffmann, 116. The document is cited in Pollak, n, 601, Reg. 2410: 
"Li 25 marzo 1630 ... E per la morte di metallo che va sopra la cassa e 
reggiera la cartella dove sara scritto il nome di N. S. costera sc. 1000." 





Ar inscription curving in conformity with an apparently 
flexible background also appears in the totally white tomb 
of Countess Matilda, which was begun in 1633, and com- 
pleted, for the most part, by 1637 (Fig. 8).22 Although 
Matilda’s cartouche remains relatively traditional, its 
concave-convex movements may be related to the motions 
of Merenda's cloth;23 the Matilda inscription is flarked by 
heavenly messengers, the Merenda by the hands of an un- 
earthly creature. 

Like the Merenda, the white memorial inscription for 
Urban VIII of 1636 is located over a door, and is horizontal 


22 Wittkower, No. 33. Work on subordinate parts dragged on until 1644. 
The prevailing whiteness of both monuments is not, however, an indica- 
tion of contemporaneousness, since Lavin notes, 198C. 23, n. 4, 27, n. 14, 
that Bernini uses it both in the 1630's and 1640's as an evocation of 
classical ideals. 


23 The unusually shaped Merenda and Valtrini inscriptions reoresent a 
transitional stage in the evolution of Bernini's memerials, star-ing with 
the eazly traditional rectangle beneath the bust of Bishop Santoni (ca. 
1610, 5. Prassede; Wittkower, No. 2, fig. 1). The inscription — centered 
on a cartouche — becomes more imposing and innovative with the 
memosal for Carlo Barberini (1630, S. Maria in Aracoeli, ibid., No. 26, 
fig. 32). Although the format of the cartouche is freer than that of the 
Santoni tablet, the lines of text remain horizontal, incised into a static, 
almost flat background. After he introduces the motifof the animated in- 
scription into his works of the 1630's, Bernini continues and varies this 
motif throughout the remainder of his career. Later examples are the 
tomb af Urban VIII (1627-47, St. Peter's; fig. 13, see further note 113 
below: the memorial to Maria Raggi (1644-1653, S. Maria sopra 
Minerva; Bernstock, fig. 1), and those to the De Silva family (dedicated 
1663, 5. Isidoro; Wittkower, No. 66, figs. 101, 102i. 

The Merenda and Valtrini inscriptions seem both traditional and in- 
novative when one considers them in relation to their counterparts in 
earlier funerary art. According to A. G. Woodhead, The Study of Greek 
Inscriptions, Cambridge, 1959, 89, a well-inscribed text had an aesthetic 
appea. to both ancient Greeks and Romans. Different-sized letters were 
included on 4th-century steles for greater clarity and liveliness. The an- 
cient Roman arranged his horizontal lines to suit their framewcrk of flat 
rectangular tablets; Bernini designs his to conform with pliant drapery 
backgrounds. Thus, despite their evident differences. Bernini's texts are 
similar to ancient ones in that all reflect a concern with animation and 
context. 

The Merenda and Valtrini inscriptions differ radically from the stan- 
dard Renaissance and Baroque inscription, which generally appears 
within a flat tablet of either rectangular, oval, or wreath shape, with 
horizontal lines of text. At least two relevant exceptions, however, may 
be important predecessors in Renaissance tomb sculpture for Bernini's 
inscriptions. The text on the monument of Medea Celleoni, by Giovanni 
Antonio Amadeo, is oblong, but the tablet resemble: flexible parchment 
turned up at one corner, and the words depart slightiy from the horizon- 
tal (1470's, Bergamo, S. Maria Maggiore; Pope-Hennessy, fig. 122). The 
Beata Villana inscription appears on a curving scroll, inseparable from a 
drapery background (1451, Florence, S. Maria Novella; ibid., fig. 43). 
Further, Kauffmann, 121, observes the precedence c? Duquesnoy's (less 
animeted) memorial to Adrian Vryburgh, which displays an inscription- 
bearing cloth (1628, S. Maria dell'Anima; M. Fransolet, Francois du 
Quesaoy: Sculpteur d'Urbain VIII, Brussels, 1942, pl. xxvi). On the 
animated inscription, see further below, p. 227. 
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7 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, Memorial to Antonio Barberini. Rome, 
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8 Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini, Tomb of 
the Countess 
Matilda of 
Tuscany. Rome, 5t. 
Peter's (photo: 
Anderson) 





9 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, memorial inscription for Urban VIII. 
Rome, S. Maria in Aracoeli (photo: Anderson) 


^ Wittkower, No. 37. 

25 [bid., 210, stated: "There is, therefore, reason to believe that the 
Merenda memorial dates from 1640-41 rather than from 1636. See n. 10 
above. On the visit see Pollak, 1, 181: "1641, 12. Juni: ‘Di Roma li 15 di 
giugno 1641. Mercordi ... la Sant. di Nfo. Sign. dal Vaticano ... se ne 
passò ... al Quirinale ... rendosi per la via compiacuto ... entrare à vedere 
la fabrica delle Convertite, che fà l'Emin!®® Barberino alla Lungara ...' 
(Vat. Barb. 6358, Avvisi, Vat. Ott. 3343, P. H Avv.) 





in format (Fig. 9);24 the exhibition of a commemorative 
cloth by a skeleton is related to the unfolding of a curving 
scroll by Fames. 

Wittkower writes that because the visit by Urban VIII 
to the monastery of the Convertite is recorded on June 12, 
1641. it can be assumed that the reconstruction of the 
church was at a rather advanced stage; we recall that the 
rebuilding, under the auspices of Francesco Barberini, 
began in 1635.25 Considering the overwhelming impression 
made in the small church by the immense, prominently 
placed memorial (also commissioned by Francesco) to 
Merenda, who died the following year, it seems quite 
possible that its design was closely linked with the archi- 
tectural project from a rather early stage. Because of its 
further similarities to work from the :620's through 
1630 s,2° I would suggest a dating of 1636-28 for its design. 


Bernini’s Memorial to Alessandro Valtrin: 

Valtrini’s Death and the "Cappellani Beneficiati 
Valtrini”: Cavaliere Alessandro Valtrini was a wealthy 
"cameriere d'onore” to Pope Urban VIII. in his testament 
of August 18, 1631, the last and most valid of several 
testaments made before his death on june 22. 1633, 
Valtrini appointed the Casa Professa della Compagnia del 
Gesù as his heir.27 He also ordered that eleven chap.aincies 
be established — ten in the church where his body was 
buried and one in the church of S. Bibiana — promising an 
endowment of fifty scudi annually for each chaplaincy, 


z According to Kauffmann, 121f., the Merenda and Valtrini memorials 
are closer to the four reliefs on the balconies in the pillars of the dome of 
St. Peter's (executed 1633-37; Wittkower, fig. 35) ‘han to any other 
works by Bernini. In his discussion of the balcony éecorations, Lavin, 
1980, 21, refers to Bernini's posing “in an unprecedented way the 
problem of the floating figure in sculpture." Clearly.similar statements 
could be made regarding the Merenda and Valtrini memorials. In my 
opinion, these reliefs are stylistically closer to the Merenda than to the 
Valtrin:. 
27 This testament is in the Archivio del Gesù in deposito presso A.R.S.I, 
"Fondo Gesuitico" 454, 117r-119r. It begins: "In Norse della Santissima 
et Individua Trinita Padre figlio et Spirito Santo, e della Gloriossima 
Vergine Maria e di tutti li Santi amen. Questo e il Testamento di me 
Alessandro figlio del quondam Pietro Valtrino di età d'anni 67 * e della 
Natività di Nostro Signore * 1631 * fatto in Roma essendo per la Dio 
gratia [sic] sano di mente e corpo nel qual instituisco [sic] mio universali 
herede [sic] de'beni presenti et futuri la Venerabile Casa professa della 
Compagnia del Giesu [sic] di Roma con obligo di adempire l'intrascritti 
legati et prima." To the Casa Professa, the only institution referred to as 
heir, Valtrini promises (fol. 117v): "Lascio che si diamo ad alcuni luoghi 
pij scudi 1500 secondo la lista che io lasciaró e non ladasciando resti alla 
Suddetta Casa professa herede [sic] senz'alcun oblizo. He concludes 
(Fol. 133v, preceding a list of Roman churches to receive money, with the 
obligat.on of saying Masses on his behalf): "E questo e il mio Testamento 
Scritto e Sottoscritto di mia propria mano annullando con questo ogni 
altro Testamento donato à altro Contratto fatto per il passato. Laus Deo, 
lo Alessandro Valtrino mano propria questo di 18 Agosto 1631." 
Nava Cellini, 25, and then the Fagiolo dell'Arco, No. 101, cite the 
correct year of Valtrini's death. Wittkower, 210, had assumed it was 
1639. Cellini establishes the actual date from its mentien in an inscription 
on a memorial to Valtrini in 5. Maria sopra Minerva. See note 37 below. 


with che stipulitien tha: it celebrate three masses weekly 
on hs behaäf2 He further provided that fifty scudi be 
giver arnuzlly. en the day of his "Anniversario," to ten 
poor, honorabb sisters, who have “li [sic] requisiti che 
hanno quell: dell: Santissima Annunciata[sic][di S. Maria 
sopre Minerva." and wno belong to the church where his 
body was baried.:? 

Va.trini died im his residence, on the Via dei Leutari in 
the parish o: 5. Lorenzo in Damaso, without having select- 
ed a place of buril. According to Bitozzi,?° it seemed right 
and .awrul to the priests of S. Lorenzo in Damaso to 
transoort ard bu y Valtrini's body there, since he was a 
memoer of he perish. An ill-humored Vicario Curato of 
this church, who was perpetually in disagreement with the 
other clerics. strongly objected to the presence of Valtrini's 
corpse in & Lorenzo in Damaso. Consequently, Bitozzi 
continues, tre Jeruits saw an opportunity to acquire the 
ten -haplaicies in Valtrini’s legacy. They somehow 
manegec to trans er Valtrini’s body furtively, without the 
approva. of the zuthorities of 5. Lorenzo in Damaso, to 
their ove sa of tre Gesù, where it was reburied. 
Befo e long the Esuits’ secret became public; to all who 

i asten, the priests of S. Lorenzo in Damaso 
proc.aimed their sights to Valtrini's cadaver. 

A rather dif'erent version of the story (somewhat more 
credible because t is closer in time) is found among the 
grou2 of seventsenth-century documents on Valtrini in 
the £. rchivie = Se 31 CEDE to this account, he told 


























Febe dl. 32 Cardiral Cino and several members of the 
Compagnia de: Cesù that he wanted to be buried in that 
church, and tha he believed it owed him a memorial 
table; Ais sister and servant attested to this before a 
nota y. The press of the Gesù related Valtrini's expressed 








28 Valtrini states (ii. fol. 137r): "Daranno ogni anno à dieci sacerdoti 
secolari di bucma vite et fama scudi 50 di moneta per ciascheduno da 
pagarschi {sici-cgmi te mesi ore rata quali saranno obligati celebrare la 
Messe tre vole la sertimana nella Chiesa dove sarà sepellito [sic] per 
l'anima ma et rercisz one de'miei peccati per se ipsos et non per inter- 
positas persoras se non in casu infirmitatis detti sacerdoti saranno 
amovbik ad n«tum d. chi spe:tarà la nominatione [sic] in modo che possa 
metteli et rimeveri come e quando gli piacerà senza haverne [sic] à ren- 
der acuna ragione. For the church in which his body was buried, 
Valtriai aso provide: (fol. 117v) an annual "Anniversario," including 
donabors to the pecr ‘Lascio similmente Luoghi 20 di Monte del frutto 
de quali mi s cela ogni anno far un Anniversario con qualche 
honosevaezzee| sic] ae arbitrio del Padre Generale nel qual giorno avanti 
la Chiesa «i distribuis«a un ru»bio di grano in tanto pane a 2 barili di vino 
a poveri e quei più Dre gli parerà ragguagliato il danaro che avanza." 

To 5. Eibiarsa he ict (fol. 18r): “Scudi 50 * L'anno di moneta ad un 
Capelkanc amevibile zome quelli di sopra. Il quale debba dire 3 volte la 
settimana Messa nel Chiesa di Santa Bibiana ...’’; he further provided 
six scad: for tre wa» and wine needed for the Masses. 








n 
ho 2nd 





2 He writes (bid, Fols. 117:-v): "Daranno similmente à dieci Zitelle 
povere Ecmare et henorate [sic] et che habbino [sic] li [sic] requisiti che 
hanne cuelle delia Santissima Annunciata [sic] scudi 50 moneta per 
ciascheduna ac ef esto di monacarsi e non altrimente. La qual dote se li 
dovera dare il giorni del mio Anniversario che doverà farsi ogni anno 
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wishes, "disposto con giuramento," to the Sottocurato, 
Sottosagrestano, and Curato of S. Lorenzo in Damaso, af- 
ter he had died in their parish without having chosen a 
place of burial. The churchmen of S. Lorenzo supposedly 
agreed that he could be buried in the Gesù without any 
difficulty; they were paid for the use of the sacristy and 
parish. Since Valtrini's sister did not want the body to be 
carried during the day — “per essere stato così determinato 
dal Maestro di Ceremonie del Papa’’ — it was transported 
at night, "privatamente," to the Gesü, where it was 
decorously displayed. We are informed that this 
transpired only after the Sottocurato had consigned the 
corpse, and that all "si puó deporre con giuramento esser 
la schietta verità." 

Cardinal Francesco Barberini, who as Vice-Chancellor 
was the titular head of S. Lorenzo in Damaso, cut short 
what threatened to become an extensive dispute between 
the two churches. With the authority of his uncle, Urban 
VIII, he quieted both sides by arranging that the corpse 
remain in the Gesu, and that those designated as Valtrini’s 
heirs (including the Casa Professa del Gesù and the Com- 
pagnia della 5s. Annunziata di S. Maria sopra Minerva) be 
responsible for the perpetual support of the chaplaincies 
that were granted to S. Lorenzo in Damaso.?3 

To this day the ashes of Alessandro Valtrini remain in 
the Gesü, but in gratitude for his gifts, the churches of the 
Gesu, 5. Maria sopra Minerva, and S. Lorenzo in Damaso 
all honored Valtrini with sepulchral memorials. 


The Gesu: A porphyry memorial tablet incised with an 
elaborate linear design of Alessandro Valtrini’s coat-of- 
arms is still visible in the pavement of the nave of the 
Gesu, before the third chapel to the left of the main en- 
trance (Fig. 10). A stone (presumably adjacent) once bore 


nella Chiesa dove saró sepellito [sic] al quale doveranno assistere dette 
Zitelle nell'habito suo ordinario senz' alcuna dimostratione [sic] eterna et 
similmente v'interverranno li (sic] suddetti Sacerdoti quali in quel giorno 
diranno la Messa di Requiem per l'anima mia. ... 

Bitozzi, n, Chap. vu (“Successione dei cappellani beneficiati Valtrini 
per ordine di persone"), 941-46, summarizes the events surrounding 
Valtrini's death and burial, his testament, and its execution. He incor- 
rectly cites (fol. 941) both the Casa Professa delia Compagnia del Gesü 
and the Compagnia della Ss. Annunziata di S. Maria sopra Minerva as 
heirs, in Valtrini's last testament, probably on the basis of the later deci- 
sion, cited in the Appendix below. He also omits any mention of S. 
Bibiana. 

3 The following account is from Bitozzi, n, 941f. 


31 Archivio del Gesù in deposito presso A.R.S.L, "Fondo Gesuitico" 494, 
fols. 121r-v. The narrative begins: "La buona memoria del Signore 
Alessandro Valtrini in vita più volti con varie persone disse di voler’esser 
sepellito [sic] nella Chiesa del Giesù [sic]: oltre l'haver [sic] lasciata 
herede [sic] la Casa del Giesù [sic] in due Testamenti fatti: non piccola 
congiettura [sic], ch'egli dicesse ha dovero.”’ 


32 The names of Francesca Valtrini and Giorgio Febecci (from Cesena) 
are known from preceding documents (ibid., fols, 119 a/r and 118r, 
respectively). 


33 See the Appendix. 
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an inscription, which read: 
D.O.M. 
ALEXANDRI VALTRINI ROMANI 
OSSA HIC IACENT 
OB. AN. D. MDCXXXIII 
AETAT. LIX 
DOMVS PROFESSA ROMANA 
SOC. IESV HAERES 
MERITISSIMO POSVIT #4 
Although this escutcheon is basically typical of the period, 
it does suggest a third dimension of depth, by means of the 
variable width of its line. Its curvilinear contours resemble 
those of the cartouche in Bernini’s pen and wash 
preparatory sketch for the tomb of Countess Matilda (Fig. 
11).35 Perhaps this escutcheon in the Gesu is the creation 
of Bernini's shop. 


S. Maria sopra Minerva: The church of S. Maria sopra 
Minerva honored Valtrini with a memorial in 1637. It rests 
against a pillar, along the right side of the nave, facing the 
Cappella della Ss. Annunziata (Fig. 12).%% A portrait bust 
of Valtrini is in an oval niche at the top of a traditional 
architectural memorial. Below this is a vertically oriented, 
rectangular tablet that is curved to fit the pillar. This flexi- 
ble tablet seems to correspond to the motifs in the contem- 
poraneous tomb of Urban VIII (Fig. 13) and the memorials 
designed by Bernini in S. Giacomo alla Lungara and 5. 
Lorenzo in Damaso. The inscription reads: 

DOM 
ALEXANDRO VALTRINO ROMANO 
INTER . COETERA . ANIMI . ORNAMENTA 
INGENII . PERSPICACITATE . RARISSIMO 
VRBANI.VIILPONT.MAX.A.CVBICVLO.FAMILIARI 
ROMANAE.CVRIAE.PRIMATIBVS. VNICE.CARO 
QVI . OBIT . AN. D. M.DCXXXIII . VIXIT . AN . LXIX 
ARCHICONFRATERNITAS.SS.ANNVNTIATAE 
BENEFACTORLOPTIME.DE.SE. MERITO 
OB.REDDITVS.IN.PAVPERVM. VIRGINVM.DOTES 
TVM.COELESTI.TVM.TERRENO.SPONSO 
IVNGENDARVM . PERPETVO . DESTINATOS 
RELIGIOSI . PIGNVS . OBSEOVII 
LOCAVIT 
AN . SAL . M.DCXXXVII* 


34 See Bitozzi, 1, 945, and Galletti, 11, Classis xiv, 481, No. 134. (To God, 
the most good and great. The bones of Alessandro Valtrini, Roman, lie 
here. He died A. D. 1633, age sixty-nine. The Casa Professa of Rome of 
the Society of Jesus, his heir, has placed [this stone in memory of that] 
most worthy man.) 

The bones of Alessandro Valtrini evidently have been moved several 
times. According to the "Libro de Morte 1578-1650" (Archivio del Gesù 
in deposito presso A.R.S.I., 2002, 11), he was buried on June 23, 1633, on 
the side of the Altar of St. Ignatius, and transferred three days later to the 
Chapel of the Passion. The first entry reads: “Il Signore Alessandro 
Valtrini fu seppelito [sic] in chiesa, et sepoltura nostra dalla parte 
dell'Evangelio adi 23 Giugno con la cassa 1633"; the second: "Detto 
Signore Alessandro Valtrini fu trasferito dalla detta nostra sepoltura in 
quella della cappella della passione dalla parte dell’Evangelio alla 
presenza del notaio Martino Nucula notaio Apostolicae Camerae con 
testimonij questo di 26 Giugno 1633." In 1760, Galletti refers to Valtrini's 
inscription tablet as: "In templo Farnesiano. Humi.” 





10 Anonymous, 
memoria. tablet to 
Alessandro, 
Valtrini. Rome, 

| Gesù 


ier rc TTA am ra ara 





11 Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini, study for 
the tomb of the 
of Tuscany. 
Brussels, Musées 
Royaux des Beaux- 
Arts de Belgique 
J photo: Museum) 


35 The drawing was listed in Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 
Inveniaire des dessins et aquarelles donnés à l'état belge par Madame la 
douairière de Grez, Brussels, 1913, Cat. No. 247, as “Projet de monument 
funèbre.” It was identified by Anthony Blunt (see "Two Drawings for 
Sepulchral Monuments by Bernini," Essays in the History of Art Pre- 
sented to Rudolf Wittkower, London, 1967, 230). See also Wittkcwer, 201. 
It is in pen and ink with wash, and measures 210 X 138mm. 


3 See Nava Cellini, 25f., Fagiolo dell'Arco, No. 101. 


37 Forcella, 11, 494, No. 1912; Galletti, i1, Classis vin, 220, Nc. 58. (To 
God, the most good and great. To Alessandro Valtrini, Roman. Among 
other ornaments of soul, a man of the rarest intelligence and penetration, 
Chamberlain of Pope Urban VIII and uniquely dear tc the primates of the 
Roman Curia, who died A. D. 1633, lived sixty-nine years. The Archcon- 
fraterrity of the Most Holy Annunciation placed (this monument in 
memory of their] most worthy benefactor for his permanent fund to 
provide dowries for poor girls so they might be jomed in wedlock to 
either a heavenly or an earthly bridegroom, and as a pledge of their 
scrupulous observance [of his wishes], in the year of Grace 1637.) 
"Nécrologe lapidaire de la Minerve," 787 (in the archives of 5. Maria 
sopra Minerva), errs in its transcription of the inscription. Instead of ^... 
Urbani . VIII. Pont. Max. A . cubiculo. ..," it states "... Urban. VIII. 
sout. men . a . cubiculo ... .” 


of-arms fanked by skulls is at the bottom; a pair of 
simulated wings su mounts the shield, and fictive 
draperies frame i: at the sides. 

The portrait bust Cig. 14) shows a bald man with a 
rounc face, a moustache, and a short beard enhancing a 
mouth that seems pcised for speech; its expression is 
reminiscent of the busts of Cardinal Scipione Borghese of 
1632.:* Dark shacows surrounding deeply set eyes con- 
trast with raised areas-of the face that become illuminated 
by the ligat of the church. One might mistake this for one 
of Bernini s early bust: were it not for its imitative realism. 
A compazison may be made of this bust of Valtrini with 
Bernini's early portrai bust of Vigevano (Fig. 15),39 which 
also emerges frerx an oval niche surmounting a larger but 
rather similarly arranzed tomb in the same church. The 
Vigevano bust is somewhat more idealized and of higher 
quality than the Valtäni. Nava Cellini suggests that the 
Valtrini bust is the work of a mediocre follower of the 















master; | would suggest that it was carved by a capable 
£ to «mulate Bernini.?° 





artist whe soug 





in S. Lorenzo in Darsaso reads: 
D.O.M. 
ÉLEXANTIRC VALTRINI CIVI ROMANO 
EAN VEIL. PONT. MAX. INTIMO CVBICVLARIO 
| CMYS HAEREBITATE LOCIS PHS DISTRIBVTA 
SEX CAFPELLANLAE IN HAC ECCLESIA ERECTAE 
LT DOOFATAE FVERVNT 











5 Wittxower, Elo. 31. figs. 36, 37. 


jd 


No. 7, suggest 1616; L Lewin, ‘Five New Youthful Sculptures," Art 
Bulletin, ., .963, 237, date: it ca. 1620. 


40 Nave Cellini, 25f, thus «isagrees with A. Riccoboni, Roma nell'arte, 
Rome, 1942. Z58L. who considered -his bust quite close to Bernini’s 
works. She cites the similarity to Pietro Bernini's style. 


41 See Forceda, v, 204 No. #83; Gallet:i, n, Classis vu, 220, No. 59. (To 
God, the most good and great. To Alessandro Valtrini, Roman citizen, 
Private Chamberlain o? Pope Urban VIII, from whose estate, distributed 


Romar Church, erected thi: monument out of good will to his friend in 
the year of our Lord 1639.. 


42 See che Appendix. 
* Pollak, 1, 164, No. $17: 1640, 10. August: ‘Di Roma li 11 d'Agosto 


1640 . . “lier mattine feste di San Lcrenzo martire il Sign. Card. Bar- 
berino- si trasferi eoa più di 60 Prelati alla Chiesa di SS. Lorenzo e 
Damaso sue titolo, deve inærverne alla messa solenne. ... et con tale oc- 
casione si è «coperta la Tribane fatta a spesa di detto sign. Emin™° Franc. 
Barberino, wove vi somo 4 leggie, due per parte, con doi bellissimi organi, 
che per la wage Archirettusa fa bellissima vista con esser stato l'Altare 
grande posso in mezzo di detta Tribuna’ (Vat. Barb. 6357, Avvisi. 
Ahnlich in Vat. Ott 3342, >. IL)" Payments for work on the tribune and 
altar of S. Lorenzo in Daraaso began on December 22, 1638 and con- 
tinued through December € 1645 (Bitozzi, 1, 1185ff.). (P. Totti, Ritratto 
di Roma moderna, Rome, 1638. 220, already reports: "Et hora con vaga, e 
nobile proportione d architettura da i lati dell'Altar Maggiore vi si 
rifanno i Cacir della Muska, e vi si 2ongono i suoi Organi”) 
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FRANCISCVS CARD . BARBERINVS S. R. E. VICECANCEL, 
AMICO BENEVOLENTIAE MONVMENTVM POSVIT 
ANNO DOM . MDCXXXIX.#! 


Since this monument was erected in 1639, its creation 
would have been concurrent with Francesco Barberini's 
arrangements and Urban VIII's briefs, between 1636 and 
1641, relating to the "Cappellani Beneficiati Valtrini. 4 
The date inscribed on this memorial falls within the period 
of Bernini's restoration of the apse of the church, between 
1638 and 1640.4 

Antonio Fonseca, in his history of 5. Lorenzo in 
Damaso published in 1745, writes that Cardinal Barberini 
ordered a monument in honor of the founder of the ‘’Cap- 
pellanos nuncupatos Valtrinos," to be set up on a pillar 
near the chapel named after St. Nicholas, which is 
to the right of the main entrance (No. 1, Fig. 16). No 
seventeenth- or early eighteenth-century guidebook seems 
to mention the Valtrini memorial. By 1757, with Venuti's 
guidebook, one begins to find it associated with the 
memorial to Annibale Caro. In his description of the left 
side of the church, Venuti states: "Nell ultima [cappella] 
sono molti Angioli dipinti dal Salviati. Osservansi ancora 
il Deposito di Annibal Caro Poeta, la cui Testa fu scolpita 
dal Dosio; e la Memoria d'Alessandro Valtrini, ch'è di- 
segno del Bernini.”45 One might infer from Venuti's "osser- 
vansi” that the two memorials were located in the (former) 
Chapel of the Sacrament, to the left of the main entrance 
(No. 2, Fig. 16); the edition of Titi of 1686, Deseine’s book 
of 1704, and Rossini's of 1750 mention Caro’s memorial 
there.4 Since Fonseca, in 1745, refers to Caro’s and 


# Memoratus Cardinalis Barberinus, ut perpetuum pii Fundatoris extaret 
monumentum sequentem Inscriptionem in parastade prope Sacellum 
Divo Nicolao dicatum apponi mandavit" (Fonseca, 225). This is the 
earliest account I have found of the memorial. The following guidebooks 
do not mention it: Roma antica e moderna o sia nuova descrizione di tutti 
gl'edifizj antichi e moderni sagri e profani della citta di Roma, Rome, eds. 
1643, 1653, 1660, 1667-68, 1671; F. Titi, Studio di pittura, scoltura et 
architettura nelle chiese di Roma, Rome, 1674; idem, Ammaestramento 
utile e curioso di pittura, scoltura et architettura nelle chiese di Roma, 
Rome, 1686; idem, Nuovo Studio di pittura, scoltura, ed architettura 
nelle chiese di Roma, Rome, 1721. 


3 R. Venuti, Accurata e succinta descrizione topografica e istorica di 
Roma moderna, Rome, 1757, I, Part II, 483f.; Roma antica e moderna, 
1765, H, 40. Caro, renowned poet and translator of the Aeneid, died in 
1566. Titi, 1674, 101, refers to Giovanni Battista Dosio's bust of Caro on 
his tomb, but not to the Valtrini memorial. 


s "Nella Capella del Santissimo, che è l'ultima da questa parte, vi sono 
molti Angioli dipinti con buon gusto da Francesco Salviati; e la Testa 
d'Anibale Caro nel suo Sepolcro è Scoltura di Gio: Battista Dosio’’ (Titi, 
1686, 101); "In de Kapel van't H. Sakrament, dicht by de groote deur of 
poort, zyn een meenigte van Engelen te zien, die heel fraai van Francois 
Salviati geschildert zyn. Men ziet'er ook de Tombe van Annibal Caro, 
wiens marmere borstbeelt, van Jan Baptist Dosio, uitgehouwen is...” (F. 
Deseine, Beschryving van oud en niew Rome, Amsterdam, 1704, 224); 
"E quella della Vergine Addolorata dal Cav. Navona; ... nella seguente 
Cappella Vedesi il Deposito de Annibale Caro Poeta Italiano, la Testa di 
quale fu scolpita da Gio. Battista Dosio” (P. Rossini, IH Mercurio errante 
delle grandezze di Roma, tanto antiche, che moderne, Rome, 1750, Pt. 1, 
192). 
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BEAN DRO VALI RINO ROM: 


REPICACITÀ: 


VOR DA E PRIMA TIS 








13 Cian Lorenzo Bernini, Tomb of Urban VIII. Rome, St. Peter's 


(pho:o: Anderson 





12 Anonymous, memorial to Alessandro Valtrini. Rome, S. 
Maria sopra Minerva (photo: GFN) 





15 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, bust of Giovanni 
Vigevano on his tomb. Rome, 5. Maria sopra 
Minerva (photo: GFN 


14 Detail of Fig. 12 








16 Plan of S. 
Lorenza in Damaso 
(after F Letarouilly, 
Edifices ae Rome 
moderne ..., 1, 
Liege, 1853, pl 79) 


EL 


Sadolete’s monuments<but not Valtrini's) on the two final 
columns of the centra. nave,*? Rossini's description must 
be outdated; Venu i's ^ osservansi'" probably leads us out- 
side the Chapel of the Sacramer.t, to the pillar indicated by 
Fonseca and later authors. 

After a description of the chapel containing a painting 
of the Madonna c? So-rows (now lost), and before that of 
the Chapel ef the Sacrament, :he edition of Titi of 1763 
cites the pertraits o Annibale Caro and Alessandro 
Valtrini "in un pilastro dirimpetto all'altar maggiore. "49 
Bitozzi, in 1797. hes to clarify the position: "Nel 
secondo Pilastro i&olato in fondo della Nave maggiore, dal 





* "In duabus ultimis parastadibus mediae ante Aram maximam navis 
sequerites luli Saddleti, 3eorgii Cenei, & Annibalis Cari Virorum 
eruditione, ingenio, & doctäne praestantium leguntur Epigraphes" (Fon- 
seca, 2259. 


“La cappellassegueate di s. Domenico ha un quadro, che fu ritocco dal 
cavalier Conca. Li du: Angoli della ca»pella seguente avanti la Madonna 
addolcza:a sono di Domenico Feti pittore di molta eccellenza, allievo del 
Cigoli. ... In um pilastro dirimpetto a'l'altar maggiore e il ritratto d'An- 
nibal Caro scelpita in marmo dal Cosio; e la memoria d'Alessandro 
Valtriri è disegno dai Berreni. L'ultima cappella, adornata dal detto car- 
dinale Ottoboni di marmi e pitture del cavalier Casale, é disegno di 
Ludovico Rusconi” (© Tit: Descrizione delle pitture, sculture e architet- 





pU 


R. Oldenbourg, Se: e Settecento italiano: Domenico Feti, Rome, 1921, 
7, writes that the painting o^ the Madonna by Cigoli, with angels ex- 
ecutec by Feti, disappeared in 1859. 


49 Bitezz), n, 945, 
50 Schiavo, 108, 


| After discussing the Chapel of che Sacrament, A. Nibby, Roma 
nell'aano MOCCCXEXVEL Rome, 1339, ui, 295, states: "In un pilastro 


E» ta = n 
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lato rivolto verso il Fonte Battesimale, in un Cenotafio con 
figure, Disegno del Cavaliere Gio. Lorenzo Bernini.” Un- 
til the papacy of Pius XII (1939-1958) the baptismal font 
was located at the right of the side door leading to the 
cortile of the palace, where the memorial to Caro is now 
situated (No. 3, Fig. 16).5 In 1839, Nibby specifies 
Valtrini's memorial "in un pilastro del vestibolo, di faccia 
all'altar maggiore 5!; finally, five years later, Donovan 
places Caro's "on the next pillar but one [from that with 
George Conne's, opposite the Chapel of the Choir (No. 4, 
Fig. 16)], at the extremity of the nave.” 32 

Thus the memorial to Valtrini was located in the place 
designated on the plan of the church, probably by 1757 
(No. 5, Fig. 16). Before then, it may have been closer to the 
Chapel of St. Nicholas (perhaps even in its present loca- 
tion [No. 6, Fig. 16], considering the various meanings of 
"in parastade"),9 in accordance with the mandate of Eran- 
cesco Barberini. Although it is barely visible now, the 
Valtrini must have been truly striking when it was on a 
freestanding pillar. The reason for Bernini's choice of a 
narrow vertical format for his marble drapery is evident. 
Undoubtedly this fictive cloth seemed more than ever to 
float freely in space when it was on the pillar and did not 
have the steadying support that it has now. 


Several levels of space are implied in the memorial to 
Valtrini. The skeleton, in higher relief, seems more real 
than the portrait,5 which is connected to the viewer's 
space by the skeleton's pointing finger, but still remains 
behind a picture frame. The stag of the coat-of-arms 


del vestibolo, di faccia all'altar maggiore, v'è il deposito del commen- 
datore Annibal Caro, poeta. ... Evvi ancora l'altro deposito del chiaro 
card. Sadoleto, stato secretario di Leone X, e quello d' Alessandro Valtrini, 
disegno del Bernini. E sono degni d'osservazione anche quelli del pittore 
Caccianiga, e del general Caprara, capitano delle armi papali sotto Pio 
Nes 


#2 "The next chapel [after that of St. Nicolas] is that of the choir, ... Out- 
side this chapel is the monument of the Princess Massimo of Saxonv ... 
and the Prince, her husband died in 1840. ... On the opposite pillar is the 
monument of V. Rev. George Conne of Aberdeen, a distinguished 
Scotsman, who died in 1640 in the pontificate of Urban VIL On the 
next pillar but one, at the extremity of the nave, is the monument of An- 
nibale Caro; and on the adjoining pillar is that of F. Caccianiga, who died 
in 1781" (J. Donovan, Rome Ancient and Modern and Its Environs, 
Rome, 1844, II, 39). 

In 1868, Valtrini's memorial was still "in un pilastro incontro all'aitare 
maggiore," along with those of Caro, Sadoleto, the painter Francesco 
Caccianiga, and General Caprara (C. Melchiorri, Guida metodica di 
Roma e suoi contorni, Rome, 1868, 246f ). J. Murray, A Handbook of 
Rome and Its Environs, London, 1881, 258, refers to Caro's and 
Sadoleto’s monuments on the piers of the church; T. Doks, Guide 
Treves, Rome, 1901-02, cites only the memorial to Caro "at the tight 
pillar of the middle nave, opposite the tribune.” 


* See n. 44 above. In my earlier article, 252, n. 47, I erred in placing 
Valtrini’s memorial on a pillar near the altar. 

“ R. Wittkower, Art and Architecture in Italy (1600 to 1750), Har- 
mondsworth, Middlesex, 1965, 294, writes that the Valtrini monument 


‘contains two different degrees of reality, that of the ‘real’ skeleton and 


that of the ‘image’ of the departed." 
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seems to leap in the center of an indeterminate space. 
When the memorial was on a pillar, the dark drapery that 
serves as a fluid background for the protagonists had as its 
own background the open space of the church. The less 
complex Merenda memorial, intended to be against a flat 
wall, suggests only two levels of depth, those of the 
drapery and the skeleton behind it. Valtrini's figure of 
Death is more spatially involved than Merenda's: the 
lower extremities of the former are foreshortened, those of 
the latter are oversized and look awkward. Valtrini's 
skeleton seems to ascend toward higher spheres, 
Merenda's to hover between Heaven and earth. 

Whereas the Merenda seems closest to Bernini's works 
of the 1620's through 1630's, the Valtrini most resembles 
his designs dating from the end of the 1630's through the 
1650's. The Valtrini figure anticipates Bernini's later, more 
spatially involved skeletons, such as those in the il- 
lustration of Ezekiel on Girolamo’s sarcophagus (Fig. 17) 
in the Raimondi Chapel, designed by Bernini probably in 
1640, and executed by his students in 1640-47.55 The idea 
of a skeleton emerging from a grave in a vision of 
resurrection clearly recalls that of a figure of Death rising 
from a door, as if from a burial chamber, in S. Giacomo 
alla Lungara.5$ The Raimondo skeletons, however, par- 
ticipate in a complex drama enacted at various depths, dif- 
ferentiated largely by chiaroscuro effects. The style of this 
relief, thus, seems closer in time to that of the Valtrini than 
the Merenda.5” 

In S. Maria della Vittoria, skeletons would seem to as- 
cend from the floor of the Cornaro Chapel, which dates 
from 1647 to 1651 (Fig. 18).5 When Bernini created his 
energetic, three-dimensional, half-figures of skeletons in 
the Cornaro Chapel, he may have had in mind the in- 
novative, but still incomplete image that he had devised in 
honor of Merenda, who is actually buried in 5. Maria della 
Vittoria.s° If these later figures can, therefore, be con- 
sidered interchangeable with the reliefs over the chapel 
doors, as has been proposed, then an even more subtle 
connection appears between them and the Merenda, 
another relief over a door. Their lively gestures and three- 
dimensionality, however, make the Cornaro skeletons 
seem only one step beyond the Valtrini stylistically (and 
several beyond the Merenda). 

Battaglia likens the cloth behind Constantine to that on 


55 Wittkower, No. 46. See also Lavin, 1980, 22-49; on the dating, 188-92. 
Nicolas Sale executed the relief on Girolamo's sarcophagus. 


sé On the Raimondi relief as a "memento vitae eternae ^ and 
bibliography, see Lavin, 1980, 30, n. 31. On the iconography of the door 
in the Merenda and Bernini's other works (and precedents), see 
Kauffmann, 166, 313, nn. 10, 11, 320-24; cf. Lavin, 1980, 138, "The 
Door of Death." 


57 Although some similarities surely result from Sales’s participation in 
the execution of both reliefs (see n. 4 above), I believe their various 
spatial levels reflect Bernini's design. Death, in the relief with Carnival 
and Lent on Francesco Raímondi's sarcophagus, is rather flat, because 
of its location in depth in a complex spatial design. 


s On the Cornaro Chapel see Wittkower, No. 48; Lavin, 1980, 75-140, 





17 Gian Lorenzo Bernini and Nicolas Sale, Resurrection of the 
Dead, sarcophagus of Girolamo Raimondi. Rome, 5. Pietro in 
Montorio (photo: Oscar Savio) 





18 G an Lorenzo Bernini, skeleton inlaid in the pavement of the 
Cornaro chapel. Rome, S. Maria Della Vittoria (photo: GFN) 


196-210, on “The Mortuary Pavement,” 134-37. 


s Wittkewer, 217, describes the “wildly gesticulating skeletons” in the 
Cornaro pavement as "magnificent plastic conceptions translated into a 
two-d.mensional medium." Lavin, 1980, 136, calls them "integral parts 
of whole figures ... complete insofar as they exist." 

In « discussion of ecstasies serving as models for Bernini's Ecstasy of 
Saint Tezesa, Kauffmann, 146, mentions Domenichino's altarpiece of 
Mary Appearing before Saint Francis, in the chapel dedicated by 
Mererda. See also Lavin, 1980, 48. 
so Male, 220; Kauffmann, 322; cf. Lavin, 1980, 138. Like the Raimondi 
skeletons the Cornaro lack wings, and therefore evoke somewhat dif- 
ferent associations from the Merenda and Valtrini (see further note 109 
below». 





19 Gian Lorenzo Bemnini, putti lifting a large drapery. Rome, 
Vatican, Sala Ducal:{pheto: Anderson) 


20 ‘Gian berenzo 
Berrini, detail of 
decoration of the 
nave of St. Peter's 
(photo: Almari 
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the Valtrini memorial, and the drapery in the Sala Ducale 
(1656-57, Fig. 19) to that on the Merenda.*! The decora- 
tion in the Vatican is perhaps even more similar to the 
Valtrini, in that it shows a sort of curtain parted by an es- 
cutcheon, and winged creatures (one of which also sup- 
ports a commemorative object) for the most part in front 
of the drapery. 

When we remember that it was once on a pillar, and not 
on a wall like the Merenda, the Valtrini seems more akin to 
Bernini's later works that show his increasing interest in 
spatial environments. Like Valtrini's personification of 
Death transporting his portrait to a heavenly realm, the 
putti designed in 1645 for the pillars of St. Peter's similarly 
carry white marble, low-relief images of popes, also in 
oval frames, toward Heaven (Fig. 20).? Wittkower ob- 
serves that a related drama unfolds on the memorial to 
Maria Raggi, which was not completed before 1647; 
heavenly messengers convey an oval medallion to a divine 
realm against a dark drapery.® Like the Raggi, the Valtrini 
once seemed to float freely in space on its pillar. 

Because of its greater closeness to Bernini's later works, 
and, as we shall see, its stronger reflection of his mature 
ideas, I would suggest that the design of the Valtrini is 
slightly later than that of the Merenda. | believe that not 
only the execution, but also the design, of the Valtrini 
may date from 1639, during Bernini's restoration of the 
apse of S. Lorenzo, 1638-1640. 


Death, Fame, and Time 

The full significance of the skeletons on the memorials 
to Merenda and Valtrini can be appreciated only in the 
broad context of the preoccupation with death during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which has been dis- 
cussed by Mále.** Although Saint Ignatius of Loyola did 
not himself write on the contemplation of death, he 


01 Battaglia, 358; cf. Kauffmann, 286, n. 53, on the echo of the Valtrini in 
the Constantine drapery. On the Sala Ducale, see Wittkower, No. 59. 


e Wittkower, No. 47. The pillar decorations were executed by Bernini's 
students in 1647-48. 


$$ On the redating of the Maria Raggi, see Bernstock, 248f., and Lavin, 
1980, 68, n. 9. On the similarity of the decorations in 5t. Peter's to the 
Maria Raggi, ibid., 212, and Kauffmann, 122. Panofsky, 1963, 222, and 
then, Tomb Sculpture: Four Lectures on Its Changing Aspects from An- 
cient Egypt to Bernini, New York, 1964, 94, discussed the closeness of the 
Valtrini to the Raggi (see n. 107 below); cf. Bernstock, 252f., nn. 45, 46. 


e4 The similarity of the Valtrini to the tomb of Mariano Vecchiarello (d. 
1639) in 5. Pietro in Vincoli is evident. Lavin, 1980, 70, fig. 126, assigns 
this anonymous monument to the 1640 s, contemporaneous with the 
Maria Raggi. Since the Vecchiarello is probably later than traditionally 
believed, on the basis of the inscribed date (see Måle, 217, n. L cf. L. 
Bruhns, "Das Motiv der ewigen Anbetung in der rómischen Grabplastik 
des 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts," Römisches Jahrbuch für 
Kunstgeschichte, 1v, 1940, 320f., who cites 1639 as Vecchiarello's date of 
death), it could possibly have been inspired by the Valtrini. Both may 
simply reflect the influence of funeral decorations (see below pp. 224- 
27). See also Lavin's analogy, 1980, 52, n. 4, figs. 83-84, of the Valtrini 
with the d'Aste memorials in their chapel in S. Maria in Via Lata 
(designed 1634-36, executed 1639-43; Lavin, 171). The skull motif recalls 
the Merenda. 


55 See Male, 203-27. 
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suggested, in the Latin edition of the Spiritual Exercises 
(approved by Paul III in 1548), that a meditation on death 
be added to those of the first week. During the seven- 
teenth century, the meditation on death gained a promi- 
nent position in the innumerable treatises written by Jesuit 
interpreters of Saint Ignatius. There was, in addition, a 
widespread revival of the Ars moriendi, as demonstrated 
by the founding of the Confraternity of the Bona Mors in 
1648.97 

After his marriage in May, 1639 (the year inscribed on 
the Valtrini memorial), Bernini devoted himself with in- 
creasing fervor to religion; at approximately this time he 
began attending regularly the religious devotions con- 
ducted at the Gesù, with the intention of attaining "the hap- 
piness of that last step.** According to Baldinucci, “he 
might even have been worthy of the admiration of the 
most perfect monastics. He always kept fixed in his mind 
an intense awareness of death.” 

Whereas the memorials to Merenda and Valtrini seemed 
"bizarri e volgari" to Fraschetti, writing eighty years ago, 
their very morbidity underlies the fascination they now 
hold for us. Moreover, they were probably not at all ec- 
centric or vulgar to Counter-Reformation observers, ac- 
customed to explicit representations of death in art.‘ Pop- 
ular images of the Dance of Death must have had some ef- 
fect on Bernini; he surely knew sixteenth-century prints 
of the macabre by such artists as Mario Cartaro and Marco 
Dente. The memorials to Merenda and Valtrini have also 


é Ibid., 207, n. 1, for the most widely circulated 17th-century works on 
the meditation on death, following the model of the Exercises. See also 
Lavin, 1972, 164, n. 11, for Jesuit literature on death. 


8? On the origins of the Bona Mors, and bibliography on its history, see 
Lavin, 1972, 164, nn. 13, 15. 


68 Baldinucci, 68. See Lavin, 1972, on Bernini' s attitude toward death and 
its reflection in his latest works. 


e Among the recent writings on the subject of death in art one may cite 
A. Tenenti, La Vie et la mort à travers l'art du XVE siècle, Paris, 1952; W. 
Block, Der Arzt und der Tod in Bildern aus sechs Jahrhunderten, 
Stuttgart, 1966; D. Briesemeister, Bilder des Todes, Unterschneidheim, 
1970; K. Cohen, Metamorphosis of a Death Symbol; the Transi Tomb in 
the Late Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Berkeley, 1973; University of 
Michigan, {mages of Love and Death in Late Medieval and Renaissance 
Art, exh. cat., Ann Arbor, 1976. 


70 Battaglia, 357f., writes of the greater stylization characteristic of 
Stefano della Bella’s designs. In addition to the two Italian artists of the 
macabre mentioned above, Battaglia cites the Northerners Heinrich 
Aldegrever and Hans Sebald Beham. 

71 See Male, 203-6, s Jacob, 61-63. 

7 S'Jacob, 62, cites the brass of John Rudying in Biggleswade. She also 
cites examples of animated skeletons on 16th-century Northern tombs, 
62f.; see Lavin, 1980, 135, n. 9, for further biblography. E. Panofsky, 


"ET IN ARCADIA EGO: Poussin and the Elegiac Tradition," Meaning 
in the Visual Arts, New York, 1955, 308, n. 35, points out that the 


been compared with the lugubrious fantasies of Bernini's 
contemporaries, particularly those of Stefano della Bella.” 

Emblems of Death (mainly skulls and bones) often ap- 
peared on Renaissance tombs of the late fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries.?! According to s'Jacob, the first 
allegorical representation of Death as a complete skeleton 
appeared in 1471.7 Male indicates that the more 
numerous, hideous, and believable symbois of Death dis- 
tinguish the frightening tombs of the Counter- 
Reformation (after 1570) from the reassuring ones of the 
Renaissance.” As earlier remarked (see page 212 above), 
however, it is only with Merenda and Valtrini that 
skeletons on Italian funerary monuments become dynamic 
personifications of Death. 

Several authors have observed the resemblance of the 
Merenda and Valtrini motifs to funeral decorations of the 
pericd.^ The personifications of Death on these two 
monuments are indeed understandable when one con- 
siders the proliferation of skeletons that transformed 
churches into virtual sanctuaries of death during funeral 
Masses; Bernini himself designed several catafalques dur- 
ing the course of his career.75 

S' lacob lists the various functions performed by 
skeletons in sepulchral monuments — imitating the ac- 
tivities of their counterparts in funeral decorations — dur- 
ing the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.76 
Valtrini’s figure of Death clearly fits into her category of 
guardians (or bearers), Merenda’s into that of drapery 





original significance of skulls and skeletons in antieuity "was a purely 
hedoristic one, viz. an invitation to enjoy the pleasures of life as long as it 
lasts. With the inversion of this idea in ancient Egypt and cultures 
deriving from Greece, skulls and skeletons eventually represented a 
‘moralistic sermon of resignation and penitence.” See also s'Jacob, 65. 
73 Mae, 206. 

74 For example, ibid., 217-19; Kauffmann, 116f., 121, 323; s'Jacob, 65, 
and cn the influences of funerals on tombs in general, 98-108. For 
funeral catafalques in Rome during the 17th century see M. Fagiolo 
dell Arco and S. Carandini, L'effimero barocco: Strutture della festa nella 
Roma del’ 600, Rome, 1977, esp. Vol. 1. See also C. F. Menestrier, Des 
Decorations funébres, Paris, 1684; G. G. Bertela and A. P. Tofani, eds. 
Feste e apparati medicei di Cosimo Il, mostra di disegni e incisioni. 
Catalogo, Gabinetto dei Disegni e Stampe, Uffizi, Florence, 1969; O. 
Berendsen, "The Italian Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Catafalques," 
M.A. Thesis, 1961, New York University, Xerox, University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, 1975. 


73 Bernini's designs may be listed chronologically: the sculptures for the 
catafalque of Paul V, January 30, 1622, S. Maria Maggiore (Fagiolo 
dell’ Arco and Carandini, 1, 46-53 [see further below); the catafalque for 
Carlo Barberini, August 3, 1630, 5. Maria in Aracoel: (ibid., 1, 79-81); the 
catafalque for Muzio Mattei, June 8, 1668, S. Maria in Aracoeli (ibid., 1, 
245f.); the catafalque for F. G. de Ville, March €, 1669, S. Maria in 
Aracoeli (ibid., 1., 246f.); the catafalque for the Duxe of Beaufort, Sep- 
tember 28, 1669, 5. Maria in Aracoeli (ibid., 1, 248-52). 


76 S'Jacob, 105f. 


holders.” She alse remarks that the cloth often serving as 
a background on itombs is essentially copied from church 
adornments for fimerais.7# 

Kauffmann's discussion of funeral decorations, in the 
context of Bernini s tomb of Urban VIII, provides an ex- 
cellent basis for farther study of these temporary struc- 
tures (and others not cited by him) in relation to the 
Merenda and Valizini memorials. Mâle and then Battaglia 
cite the extremele elaborate funeral ceremony held in 
honor of King Sig smend of Poland in 1572 in the church 
of S. Lorenzo in Damaso.” This event is recorded in an 
anonymous engraving frem the sixteenth century (Fig. 
21).8° Skeletons were suspended from dark mourning 
draperies; some carried scythes, others signaled allusively 
to the people in the church. Since this funeral Mass was a 
great event in the history of S. Lorenzo in Damaso, the 
proud priests prosably would have called a print of it to 
Bernimi’s attentior if he had not already seen one. The 
suggestive signs made to the participants in the Mass seem 
echoed in the finger pointing at Valtrini, and indirectly 
aimed at the obse-ver preparing for his own death. 

Kauf'mann mentions that commemorative cartouches 
were attached %s black cloths embellishing church 
interiors.*! I beliewe that the skeleton carrying an oval por- 
trait of Valtrini is prefigured in Bernini's own design for 
the catafalque of “aul V: oval pictures, showing skeletons 
suppcrüng coats-of-arms, were fastened to draperies 
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7 The ascension of Väitrini's soul, assisted by a skeleton on a drapery, 
recalls the common:dxsictiom on ancient Roman sarcophagi of a portrait 
borne aloft on a cletÉ-by genii, and its later variation on medieval sar- 
cophagi cf the sou! carried heavenward by angels on a drapery. For a 
description of the mot” on ancient sarcophagi, see F. de Ruyt, "Études de 
symboäsme funéraire. A propos d'un nouveau sarcophage romain aux 
Musée: big Gas pees et oe a Bruxelles, " Bulletin de l'Institut 
in iclason to Li = Sesia see s "lacob, 115-25. She points out, 
119, that the souls jovrney on a cloth was not limited to sepulchral art 

alone, as demonstrates by the tapestries of the Apocalypse at Angers. See 
also Penctsky, 1964,°93f.; Lavin, 1972, 180, n. 68. Kauffmann, 122, 
refers io Valtrini's trimsportation of an imago clipeata toward Heaven. 
The rele of drapery folder played by Merenda's skeleton recalls that 
enactec by genii supporting draperies on late antique sarcophagi; see 
s Jacob. 122f. She writs, 106, that skeletons used as drapery holders may 
seem % be "unconsiousiv evoking the charming trecento curtain 
angels.‘ 


78 S'Jaeob, 104f. See aso Kauffmann, 121. When Bernini surmounted the 
Valtrirá drapery with cross he may have had in mind both funeral ac- 
cessories and earlier sepulchral art. S'Jacob, 102, mentions that palls are 
featured on i7th-eemcury slabs composed of enameled tiles; crosses 
sculptured or engraved on lids ef sarcophagi may also demonstrate the 
influence of the pai. Bernini's motif is also reminiscent of Early 
Renaissance tombs.displaying images of Christ atop draperies (e.g., the 
Foscar: monument of ca. 1454, 5. Maria dei Frari, Venice; see Pope- 
Hennessy, 348, fig. 158; Panofsky, 1964, 64). According to Panofsky, 
1963, 223, the Meremaa drapery resembles a "cloth-of-honor." 


79 Male, 217f., Battag.a, 339, n. 11. 
*? Gabinetto Nazionak delle Stampe, Inv. 71275. 
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covering the walls of S. Maria Maggiore (Fig. 22). 

Male writes that “on serait tenté” to believe that Bernini 
attended the impressive funeral Mass celebrated for the 
benefactors of the Gesù on November 16, 17, and 18, 1639, 
because he sculptured a skeleton on a tomb for the first 
time in this same year.83 Considering his close association 
with the Compagnia del Gesu, Bernini surely attended this 
ceremony.*4 The figures on the memorials to Merenda and 
Valtrini are rather like several of the skeletons that 
adorned the Gesu — those which Gerardi describes as sup- 
porting symbols of power against black draperies, and 
those which we see above Sacchi's apparatus carrying an 
immense board “lavorato a cartocci di morti.” as if playing 
a game with human life (Fig. 23).55 The two memorials 
designed by Bernini are probably similar to the Gesù 
decorations, however, simply because all of the motifs 
derive from the same fairly well-established traditions of 
church embellishments for funeral masses. 

We have seen that Kauffmann likenec the skeleton 
bearing Merenda's inscription to the figure of Death 
holding a cartella in an early project for Urban's tomb.86 
He also cites skeletons in funeral decorations displaying 
scrolls or banderoles with words assuring immortality 
(Fig. 24) as prototypes for the bronze skeleton (executed 
1643-44) supporting a book that serves as Urban's epitaph 
(Fig. 13). Although the same precedent may perhaps be 
offered for the Merenda figure, the idea of a skeleton 


8! Kauffmann, 121. 


82 See n. 75 above. Bernini worked for about forty days (from Decem- 
ber, 1621) on the sculptures. Sergio Venturi was responsible for the 
architecture. 


85 Male, 219. On the catafalque designed by Andrea Sacchi, see Fagiolo 
dell'Arco and Carandini, 1, 116-18. See also G. Gigt, Diario Romano 
(1608-70), ed. G. Ricciotti, Rome, 1958, entries for November 16, 17, and 
18, 1639. Gigli enumerates the days of celebration: "Fecero nella Chiesa 
del Giesù solennissime Essequie de morti nell'Anno secolare per i loro 
Benefattori: il primo giorno, che fu il Mercordi per i Principi Ecclesiastici, 
il Giovedi per i Principi Secolari, et il Venerdi per le persone private, che 
gli havevano fatto bene in questi cento anni.” 


** Moreover, Fagiolo dell’ Arco and Carandini, 1, 116, cite a message to the 
Estensi of November 19, 1639: " Andrea Sacchi Pittose assai celebre del 
Signor Cardinale Antonio ha havuta [sic] cura di fare il Catafalco per 
l'esequie Secolari dei Padri Gesuiti, e tutto e riuscito pieno di tanta maestà 
e vaghezza, che l'emulazione gia nata col Cavaliere Bernini si farà 
maggiore. ...' 


55 [bid., 118, on the catafalque, including a quotatior from A. Gerardi, 
Relazione della solenne festa fatta dall'Emin. mo e Sig. re Card. Antonio 
Barberino [...] Nella chiesa della casa professa della Cempagnia di Gesù, 
Rome, 1639. 


56 See note 21 above. 


87 Kauffmann, 116. Jacques Callot's print shows the embellishments of S. 
Lorenzo, Florence, for the obsequies of Emperor Mathias (d. March 20, 
1619); J. Lieure, Catalogue de l'oeuvre gravé de Callet, Paris, 1924. ni, 
121, No. 299. See Kauffmann, n. 43, for related decorations. For the 
history of the papal tomb see Wittkower, No. 30. Payments for the final 
figure of Death are recorded from October 17, 1643 through February 18, 
1644 (Pollak, u, 606f., Reg. 2444-48). 
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21 Anonymous, Funebris pompae ..., engraving. 


Rome, Gabinetto Nazionale delle Stampe (photo: 
Oscar Savio) 
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23 Andrea Sacchi, catafalque for the benefactors of the 


Gesu, engraving by Giovanni Valdor. Rome, Museo 
di Roma 
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22 Gan Lorenzo Bernini, sculptor, and Sergio Venturi, 


architect, catafalque for Paul V, engraving by Theodor 
Crueger. Rome, Biblioteca Vaticana (photo: Library) 
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24 Jacques Callot, obsequies celebrated in S. Lorenzo, Florence, 
for the death of Emperor Mathias, engraving (photo: Grassi) 


holding an evitapà is clearly more complex than that of 
one cerrying a scroll. 


Panofsky writes that Death is both “the guarantor of 
immortality and ‘the great destroyer’ in Bernini's two 
papal tembs, anc in the memorials to Merenda and 
Valtrini as well.58 He also states that Death “appropriates 
to himself” tae role generally played by Fame in the tomb 
of Urban VEI Death, he proposes, carries the oval por- 
trait of Valæini aloft and points into it, in order to 
demonstrate the assumption of Valtrini's soul and to im- 
press his features upon the memory of the observer; ?? 
Merenda’s winged Death has an even more explicit com- 
memcrative “unction, because it displays “a kind of cloth- 
of-honcr” om which appears a long immortalizing inscrip- 
tion. Kaufmann continues Panofsky's ideas: the 
skeletons on the memorials to Merenda and Valtrini are 
like the angels thet carry the relics of saints heavenward 
on the pillars ef the dome in St. Peter's — all winged 
creatures that execute apotheoses.? He remarks that 
Merenda’s aerscnification of Death hovers between 
Heaven and earth: it behaves like a substitute for Fame, 
announcing Merenda's fame after death, raising his name 
above the realm cf the merely transitory.” 

The placement of the Merenda and Valtrini inscriptions 
on flewing draperies, rather than on traditional tablets, 
seems to erkanee the commemorative quality of both 
memorials. The lines of the inscriptions flow in and out, 
up and down, with the undulations of the cloths of which 
they are a part. Epitaphs that appear themselves to be eter- 
nally animased seem ideal as immortalizing inscriptions, 
preserving forever the fame of the deceased. 


Bernini thus sclves a problem inherent in the traditional 

























55 Pancfsky. 1953, 2 


3, 222. 
* Ibid. Panofsky alsc«ites the similarity of Urban's skeleton to Clio and 
History; see also Wittkower, 22; Kauffmann, 117-20. 


*? Pancfsky, 19853, 2zzf. 





91 See a, 78 above. 
92 Kaufmann, 122. See also n. 77 above. 
9 Kauffmann, 121, 322. 


9 The drawing is im pen and dark brown ink, and measures 210 X 
162mm. See J. Wilde, /talian Drawings in the Department of Prints and 
Drawiags in the Britisa Museum: Michelangelo and His Studio, London, 
1953, 28. See aso Tomay, 39, 205, No. 58; Hibbard, 1974, 181, fig. 122. 
Panofsky, 193®, 187. n. 51, had noticed Fame in the area below the 
Madonna. Gilbert, 395, suggests that Michelangelo decided he could not 
put epitaphs oa the Medici tombs. 

*5 For example see |. Wilde, “Michelangelo's Designs for the Medici 


Tombs,” Journal of Be Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xvin, 1955, 
63; Pancisky, 1963, 231; Gilbert, 393. 
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epitaph, which Michelangelo also seems to have 
recognized. An early project for the Medici Chapel — 
probably for a double tomb for the Magnifici — showed 
Fame holding a rectangular epitaph in each hand.?* It is 
generally agreed that Michelangelo's motif of Fame (even- 
tually abandoned) evokes Bernini's later designs.?5 Gilbert 
has shown that the lines written by Michelangelo at the 
bottom of the sketch should be read as follows: “La fama 
tiene gli epitafi a giacere, perche son morti e il loro oprare 
fermo, non va ne inanzi ne indietro, ** lines which may 
then be translated, “Fame holds the epitaphs horizontal 
because they are dead and their activity stopped, it doesn t 
go forward or back."? In other words, the epitaphs, 
horizontal rectangles that resemble tombs while they 
preserve posthumous fame, are frozen in place; they are 
dead and can no longer be active. Bernini's figures of 
Death and Fame (and perhaps also Time; see below) can 
be more effective as guarantors of immortality — since 
they are linked with animated epitaphs that are themselves 
immortal — than could Michelangelo's Fame holding inac- 
tive, boxed epitaphs that had already died. Charac- 
teristically, Bernini radically transforms a traditional motif 
to suit his own needs, and those of his Counter- 
Reformatory milieu. 


Panofsky relates that during the Renaissance, lime, 
which had appropriated many qualities of the scythe- 
carrying Saturn, became increasingly connected with 
Death.” Skulls and skeletons prevalent on tombs from 
1570 onward were often adorned with wings symbolic of 
the rapid flight of time and suddenness of destiny.?? Thus, 
as Wittkower points out, Bernini follows a long tradition 
when he conceives of Time and Death as closely allied: 


æ Gilbert, 394f., points out that the lines do not run across the sheet. and 
that the line at the right is probably the last. Earlier Michelangelo 
scholars had read the note with the second and third lines reversed. 


7 Ibid., 395. Gilbert considered Michelangelo's metaphor “a version of 
the truth stated in Petrarch's Triumphs, that death yields to the triumph 
of fame but then fame yields to the triumph of time." Panofsky, 1963, 
232, n. 27, had cited the note as: "La fama tiene gli epitafi a giacere; non 
va né innanzi né in dietro, perché son morti el loro operare e fermó." He 
translated it as: "Fame holds the epitaphs in position, moving neither 
forward nor backward because they [viz., the Magnifici] are dead and 
their function has come to a standstill." 


98 Panofsky, 1962, 82. 


ə Male, 221. On the occasional appearances in medieval art of Death 
equipped with wings, either those of a bird or, more frequently, a bat, see 
Panofsky, 1963, 221, n. 2. Among Bernini's works including winged 
skulls may be mentioned the memorial for Carlo Barberini (Wittkower, 
fig. 32), and a design for a tomb of an ecclesiastic, which has been 
assigned to the 1640's (Blunt and Cooke, No. 62, fig. 7). 
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Time brings about destruction and death, but also reveals 
truth.1® Panofsky adds that Death, too, brings about 
destruction, while commemorating the very life it has ter- 
minated; the winged skeleton with hourglass on the tomb 
of Alexander VII (1671-78, Fig. 25) suggests that Bernini's 
ideas of Death and Time are “so inextricably fused that 
the former may be said to have assumed the very role of 
the latter. 101 

Historians generally agree that the skeleton on Bernini's 
second papal tomb — a sort of dual image of Death and 
Time — is prefigured in the Merenda and Valtrini 
skeletons. Wittkower, moreover, observed that Bernini 
returns to the Merenda motif in his later designs for 
personifications of Time. The Merenda and Valtrini 
figures, however, have not themselves been linked with 
Time, which is understandable, since they lack such 
attributes as scythe, hourglass, and mirror. 

The Merenda skeleton alights for an instant upon a 
door; its continuous movement is suggested by the 
diagonal creases in the cloth. The motion implicit in this 
figure is explicit in the Valtrini, which rises diagonally up- 
ward toward higher realms; both skeletons seem to 
suggest the infinite momentum of Time. 

Merenda's winged Death holds the cloth in its teeth, 
albeit rather humorously. One might even imagine that it 
gnaws at the very drapery that it supports, rather like 
Ripa's image of Time, with iron teeth that can gnaw at 
anything.' According to Condivi, Day and Night on the 
tomb of Giuliano de’Medici were intended to symbolize 
"per ambidue il Tempo, che consuma il tutto.” 105 A mouse 
was to be included in Michelangelo's scheme, ‘’perciocchè 
tale animaluccio di continuo rode e consuma, non altrimenti 
chel Tempo ogni cosa divora.” Panofsky pointed out that 
the mouse was a traditional symbol of all-devouring 
Time.1% Considering the similarity of its activity to that of 


100 Wittkower, 211, cites Panofsky, 1939, 69ff.; see Panofsky, 1962, 81- 
84, on Time as both revealer and destroyer. On Bernini's images of Time, 
às well as those by his contemporaries, see Fagiolo dell' Arco, 144-46. The 
alliance between Death and Time in Baroque poetry, particularly among 
the writings of the Marinisti, was surely well known to Bernini. Among 
the verses of Urban VIII (Maphaei S. R. E. Card. nunc Urbani Papae 
VII. Poemata., ed. Dillinger, 1640, 208, poem Lxxxv, "Hortatur se ad pie 
moriendum ; also cited in Kauffmann, 120, n. 71), one reads: 
| Praeteritis lustris bis septem labilis aetas/ nunciat extremum non procul 
esse diem:/ Heu quid iners mea mens torpes? Vocat ardua Coeli/ te via: 
pelle pium quae remoran:ur iter." (When twice seven lustra have gone by 
fleeting time announces that the final day is not far: Alas, my sluggish 
mind, why are you torpid? The lofty road of Heaven calls you; drive 
away those things that hinder the pious journey.) Francesco Bracciolini 
(1566-1645) writes: "Volano le giornate a fuggir preste/ e col tempo 
fugace il vivir [sic] manca" ("Che non è stabilità in cosa mortale," in H. 
Segel, The Baroque Poem, New York, 1974, 218f.1, and "Né la morte un 
sol di lontana farsi/ può per tesoro, e non fu mai lontana/ più d'un 
momento; ahi di fugaci e scarsi!‘ ("La Morte esser inevitabile" in Segel, 
256t.). Cf. Giovanni Canale's image of Time: "Quegl'io che'n giro volgo 
i mesi e l'anno, /divido i giorni ed in minuti l'ore, /della bellezza e dell'età 
tiranno /fo gioir Morte ed attristare Amore" ("Il Tempo con uno 
specchio in mano. Per l'instabilità del mondo” in Segel, 220f.). 


25 Gian Lorenzo 
Bernini, Tomb of 
Alexander VII. 
Rome, St. Peter's 
(photo: Alinari) 





the Merenda skeleton, it should not be surprising that the 
mouse reminded Hibbard of Bernini and Baroque imagery. 
I would propose that che roles of great destrover and 
guaran:or of immortality that Panofsky attributes to the 
winged Deaths of Merenda and Valtrini may be further 
complicated by a possible association with Time. 


Despite the historical confusion between them, Bernini 
commemorated Ippolito Merenda and Alessandro Valtrini 
in rather different ways. Since the Merenda skeleton, 
which serves a commemorative function, wears w:ngs ac- 
quired from Time, it seems reasonable to say that it 
suggests Time, revealing the fame and truth of Merenda's 


1 Panofsky, 1963, 224. A Berninesque terracotta bozzetto showing the 
two figures of Time and Death attributed to Bernini by V. Mariani, 
“Note Berniniane," Bollettino d'arte, x, 1930-31, 66-69, fig. 12, should 
also be mentioned; see also Brauer and Wittkower, 150, who associate it 
(as does Mariani) with Bernini's late style. Cf. Fraschetti, 147. 


' For example, Wittkower, 218; Kauffmann, 322f., discusses connec- 
tions specifically with the Merenda. See below p. 230f. 


1% He mentions, 211, for example, that Bernini returned to the Merenda 
motif when planning the Chroaos of his Veritas group. See further n. 110 
below. Tae pose of the Valtrini skeleton prefigures those of two later 
figures o: Time; in one autograph drawing, Time holds an obelisk, in 
another, a clock (Fagiolo dell'Arco, figs. 73, 74). 


/^ C Ripa, Iconologia (Padua, 1611), New York, Garland, 1976, 511. 


"5 A. Condivi, Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti: Pittore scultore 
architetto e gentiluomo Fiorentino, Florence, 1746, 34. 


1% Panofsky, 1955, 307, nn. 33-34, discusses the significance and 
prececents for the human skull that "receives the attentions” of a fly 
and a mouse in Guercino’s Et in Arcadia Ego (ca. 1623, Galleria Corsini). 
While showing the destructive effects of time on even a memento mori, 
Guercino also anticipates the future fusion of symbols of Time (mouse) 
and Death (skull) in Bernini: see further below. 


virtue (stated in h.s inscription). Death, Fame, and Time 


transitory, impliec by a door suggesting the entrance to a 

The icorograpty of :he Valtrini is more complex. A 
complete, high-relief skeleton transports a portrait 
heavenward against a cloth that recalls a funeral pall. A 
guarantor ef immortalitv is now more visibly also a great 
destroyer; it points into the portrait that represents 
Valtrini s immortel soul! while it boldly implies what 
Valtrinis materia body will soon resemble, with the 
passage of time % As Time destroys the transitory, 
however, it also reveals -he eternal, the fame and truth of 
one's virtue and tre immortality of one's soul; the skeleton's 
feet point to imaaortalizing words that praise Valtrini's 
character, and its finger reveals his soul on its way to 
redemption (and reintegration with his risen body).1° This 
suggestion of Tim? seems to anticipate Bernini's later com- 
bination of two traditional concepts of Time, one as relent- 
less destrover, anc ther as revealer of truth." In this early 
example of his fuzure fusions of Death, Fame, and Time 
(and the various aspects of each), Bernini creates a con- 
vincing statement of salvation. The idea of resurrection im- 
plicit in the Merenda, where Death raises an animated 
epitaph above a symbolic tomb, becomes more explicit in 
the Valtrin#. 

Bernini has carefully calculated the directions of gazes: 
Valtrini loeks toward the skeleton pointing at him and 
carrying off his portrait, and the skeleton stares at the 
viewer, who would identify with Valtrini, and realize that 
his own final hour is rapidly approaching. Though re- 
minded of ‘he ines itable decay of his own material body, he 
could still cake comfort in knowing that Death would lead 
his seu., as it does Valtrini’s, to a new and better life, an 





p 


17 Altaowgh in one context (see note 90 above) Panofsky speaks of the 
assumotion cf Valtrin's seul, in another, 1964, 93, he says that in the 
closely relate: Maria Laggi it is no longer a soul (symbolized by a child) 
that is berne aloft, but a material object, a portrait medallion. 





ES 


figura, dal tempo e de l'etkcorretta e vinta,/ che in debil vetro effigiata e 
finta,/ a wn leve colo altrui cade e non dura” ("Quid est homo?” in 
Segel, 2196). 


199 Herein lies the basi: difference between the Valtrini winged skeleton 
and the Cormare wingless ones, which, according to Lavin, 1980, 136, 
refer :o Czeiie!s vison of resurrection, illustrated by the wingless 
skeletons on the Raimendi sarcophagus. In the Valtrini, a personification 
of Death tane Fame asd Time acts as an agent, leading a soul to redemp- 
tion; the Cornaro figures represent the souls themselves, as they seem 
“to bask ia tne light of heaven." 


uo Wistkowe:, 219, ctes Bernini's union of the two concepts in the 
Chronos proiected for his Veritas group of 1646-1652; see Fagiolo 
dell'Azco. fig 71. 

Panofsky, :963, 23% remarks that both Michelangelo and Bernini con- 
ceive of deat: as a “w tae testimonium,” which delimits and shapes the 
indefinite, allowing us to see «s a whole what it places in perspective. If 
the Petrarchan idea seggestec by Gilbert (see n. 97 above) indeed un- 
derlies the conception of the Medici Chapel, Michelangelo would have 
intended enl» one of he concepts of Time, as destroyer (of fame). Ber- 
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eternal one. The inclusion of a portrait of the deceased 
with a skeleton that communicates non-verbally with the 
audience suggests Bernini's increasing awareness of his 
own mortality. The Valtrini seems to be the product of an 
older and more intensely religious man who has become 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the Jesuit exhortations to 
prepare for death. 


The Merenda and Valtrini winged Deaths are related to 
other figures designed by Bernini, which also seem to have 
multiple identities. Like the Merenda, the Barberini 
skeletons (Fig. 7) serve a commemorative function: they 
act as substitutes for Fame, immortalizing the names 
preserved in the epitaphs that they hold in their hands and 
the souls preserved in the portraits that they seem to sup- 
port on their heads. The Fagiolo dell'Arco remark that 
Bernini returns to the Barberini motif in his design of the 
Merenda; Wittkower, we recall, noticed that the artist 
refers to the Merenda in his later projects for Time.111 
Perhaps Bernini implies an alliance between Death and 
Time even in the early memorials for Urban's parents.112 

The memorials to Merenda and Valtrini evolved con- 
temporaneously with the tomb of Urban VIII. The figure 
that proclaims the posthumous fame of Merenda on an 
animated drapery represents a link between the projects of 
1627-1630 and the finally executed bronze skeleton, which 
acts like Fame, supporting a pliable page that serves as Ur- 
ban's epitaph." The gesture of Urban's skeleton is even 
closer to that of Valtrini's: the former, inscribing the name 
of the deceased in a book of paragone, 114 directs our atten- 
tion to letters that immortalize Urban, as the latter, 
pointing its finger into a portrait and its feet toward an in- 
scription, guides our gaze to the elements that com- 
memorate Valtrini. Like Valtrini's, Urban's skeleton re- 


nini s combination of the two (including Time revealing fame) is charac- 
teristic of the Counter-Reformatory fusion of various sources. 


ti See notes 20, 100 above. 


"2 We recall that Bernini's first winged skeleton appeared in a 
preparatory drawing for the tomb of Urban VIII (Fig. 7; see note 18 
above). A skeleton rests its head on crossed arms; its outspread wings are 
transformed into the curved volutes of the sarcophagus lid, on which the 
skeleton sleeps. Although this winged Death triumphs over Urban's 
mortal body, it sleeps in the shadows of a pope's fame, represented by a 
radiant portrait and cartouche with inscription. Thus, death seems to 
yield to fame here, without actually joining forces with her, as it does in 
Bernini's later funerary monuments. 


"3 Since the document of March 25, 1630 mentioned above (note 21) also 
refers to a "cartella dove va la scrizzione” in the same context as the sar- 
cophagus, Kauffmann, 115, n. 39a, has proposed that Bernini intended 
either two tablets or, more likely, that Death was to manipulate a single 
tablet, on the sarcophagus of Urban VIII. Since the cartella is still a 
horizontal rectangle (albeit held on a slant) in the first of three drawings 
dating from ca. 1643 for Urban's tomb (Museum der Bildenden Künste, 
Leipzig, 28-66; Brauer and Wittkower, 25, pl. 18a), it can probabiy be 
assumed that the cartella of 1630 was also the traditional shape. 

114 Kauffmann, 118, nn. 50, 56, emphasizes that the book is referred to as 


a "Libro del Paragone” (Pollak, No. 2446, December 16, 1643), as dis- 
tinguished from a Book of Life. 
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26 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, skeleton inlaid in the pavement of the 
Chigi Chapel. Rome, S. Maria del Popolo (photo: GEN) 


27 Gian Lorenzo Bernini, design of a mirror for Queen Christina 
of Sweden. Windsor Castle, Royal Library (permission H.M. the 


Queen) 





minds us of the ephemerality of the material body (by the 
sarcophagus on which it sits), and the immortality of fame 
anc name (by the epitaph it holds, and portrait to which 
the epitaph refers). 

Whereas the skeletons in the pavement of the Cornaro 
Chapel are not winged, and therefore do no: evoke 
associations with Time, the winged figure holding an 
hourglass and a scythe above a door in Bernini’s contem- 
poraneous project for the tomb of Doge Giovanni Cornaro 
clearly does.'5 Its position links this skeleton not only 
with the figure on the later tomb of Alexander VIL 116 but 
also with that on the earlier memorial to Merenda: its 
spatial complexity, and aiming of the hourglass toward us 
recall that on the Valtrini. 

Kauffmann remarks that the Merenda and Valtrini 
skeletons anticipate the figure inlaid in the marble pave- 
ment of the Chigi Chapel, with its foot attached to a ban- 
ner bearing the words "Mons AD Carlos” (1652-56, 
Fig. 26).117 The spatial complexity, the shape and direction 
of the wings, and the foot leading us to the inscription call 
to mind the Valtrini. The Chigi skeleton emerges from a 
dar« background, as if from a tomb, transporting an es- 
cutcheon to Heaven. Since this personification of Death 
weering the wings of Time hides its face behind the coat- 
of-arms, it seems that Death (Time) is somewhat ashamed 
of its role as relentless destroyer; it yields position of 
prominence to the very fame and glory that it carries to 
eternity. 

The Merenda skeleton is often compared, understand- 
ably, to a figure in a drawing for Queen Christina of 
Sweden — a winged Time pulling a curtain away from a 
mirror (Fig. 27).118 The theme of the late work, where 
Time reveals a mirror implying the decay of one’s beauty 
and youth,!!9 is perhaps even closer to the message of the 
Valtrini memorial, where a skeleton suggests the inevitable 
decay of the same man who is immortalized by a portrait. 
Wittkower writes that Bernini's project of Time has “a 
suggestion of Death thrown in”; similarly, we have seen 
that his earlier design of Death has a suggestion of Time 
thrown in. 

The winged figure on the tomb of Alexander VII may be 
considered Bernini's final sequel to the Merenda and 
Valtrini skeletons (Fig. 25).120 It emerges from a door like 
the Merenda, and displays its torso beneath a kind of parted 
curtain, like the Valtrini. Kauffmann notes the greater 
spatial and temporal tension of Alexander's skeleton, com- 


us See n. 109 above. Fagiolo dell'Arco, No. 148. 

ite Wittkower, 218; Kauffmann, 323. 

n? The specific event commemorated (perhaps the Jubilee of 1650?) by 
the enlarged letters MDCL still has not been determined: see Fagiolo 
dell'Arco, No. 146. 

"s For example, ibid., and Kauffmann, 116. The drawing is in the collec- 
tion cf the Royal Library, Windsor Castle, 5586. According to 
Wittkower, the copy by Tessin in Stockholm (fig. 57) shows that the ex- 
ecuted mirror gave greater prominence to the drapery. 

ue Wittkower, 211. 


US Seo note 102 above. 


pared to Mer«nca's;! its higher relief and outspread 
wings poinäng dewnward recall the Valtrini. Death acts as 
an agent of A exander's immortalization, carrying on its 
wings the draper- that supports the symbols of his eternal 
fame (portsait ard inscription tablet) and the Virtues for 
which he isimmertalized. The hourglass, on the same level 
as the sun ef Truth, is aimed toward us, proclaiming even 
more direcdy ind forcefully the same message expressed 
by the finger pointed at Valtrini. Time and Death cut short 
the very earth y äfe the truth of whose virtue they reveal, 
replacing i wth a better and longer life in Heaven. The 
assumptior of V. Itrini's portrait implies the future fulfill- 
men: of the promise of redemption; the elevation of Alex- 
ander’s image © :he heavenly realm of his dome, where he 
prays for tae salvation of the rest of Christianity, 2? repre- 
sents fulfilment of the promise itself. 








Barnard College 
Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 





The complex a raagements of the installation and duties of the 
chaplaincies are dscussed in the group of documents following 
Valtrini's last testament in the Archivio del Gesù.!23 An agree- 
ment, drawn u» on August 14, 1635 in the presence of Cardinal 
Barberini, "p r gli atti del Fontia ora Lancioni Notaro 
Apostolicae Ca ine ae,” and authorized by a special rescript of the 
pope, cedec the cÉaplaincies to S. Lorenzo in Damaso, transfer- 
ring te it Pre -esoective part of Valtrini's inheritance; it also 
grarted a portion of the income to the Ss. Annunziata.” 

Cne of he documents in the volume describes the special 
honors originaly asseciated with the chaplaincies: "In vigore 
dunque dela ‘ucdetta facolta ridusse Sua Eminenza Le dieci 
Cappellanie al numero di sei con attribuire il pèso, e l’entrata 
delle quatto se ppresse alle rimanenti, e di amovibili, che erano 
Le fece per»etve. E volendo rendere più specioso il Choro della 
Chiesa di & Lereazo in Damaso, dove queste furono erette, Le 
honors dell C ppa a guisa de beneficiati, come il tutto per Breve 
spedito. Non pvegsse però quantita di servitio [sic], onde li [sic] 
sei Cappelani assistevano dal principio solamente alla messa 
Canoricale et à tutti Li [sic] vespri delle feste di precetto e poi, 
/piacendo cos) à Sua Eminenza/ cominciarono à servire per 
Tertiaria, coè die per Settimana, il che durò per molti anni. 

75 The fate cf the chaplaincies is lamented: ""Dall'esposto 
dunque di *upoli. a humilissimente [sic], La Santità Vi à degnarsi 
con Viscere di ?iezà considerare, che i poveri Cappellani Valtrini 
suoi devotssiai Padri in due Capi si trovano notabilmente 














reet 


121 Kauffmaan, -23 


22 Witkewer's «pt and oft-quoted description, 22, of the pope is that 
"he seems ts be praying for the whole of Christianity." 





123 Fondo Gesriti«o ^ 454, fols. 119a/r-133v (ending with luris D. 
Falconij, “sacr. [ongregatone Concilij. Romana Cappellaniarum 
Valini. Pre Ves. Domo Professa Soc. IESV. Contra Ven.Collegium Cap- 
pellanorum Valtinerum ... ,' Rome, 1685, fols. 132r-33v). 


4 “Fondo fsestitico" 454, fel. 119b/r. 


5 This docament "Fondo Gesuitico" 454, fols. 124r-25v) is dedicated 
"Alla Semia d Nostro Signore Papa Innocentio XL. Alla Sacra Con- 
grezazione «el Concilio Per Li [sic] Cappellani Valtrini nella Chiesa di S. 
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gravati. Primo nell'esorbitante servitio [sic] del | Choro come 
sopra, secondo nel corpo della Loro entrata, che contro La mente 
del Testatore Li fü assegnata dall'eredi in Luoghi de Monti, quali 
sebene [sic] dal principio ascendevano al frutto della detta somma 
di scudi 5000. horo [sic] non arrivano à scudi di quattrocento 
venti: Oltre che essendo questi come sopra a dispositione [sic] del 
suddetto Signore Cardinale. Li [sic] Depositarij non vogliono Li 
[sic] frutti maturati. ...712%6 

Fonseca writes: "Ultra praelatum Beneficiatorum Collegium 
Franciscus Cardinalis Barberinus auctoritate Apostolica anno 
MDCXXXVIL sex alios Cappellanos nuncupatos Valtrinos 
erexit, quibus locorum centum quatuordecim Montium 
Cameralium fructus, ab Alexandro Valtrini pro decem Cap- 
pellaniarum ad nutum mobilium dote relictos assignavit: quae 
Cappellaniae ad sex postea reductae fuere per specialem Bullam 
Urbani VIII. sub die tertia Octobris MDCXXXVI. expeditam. 
Horum quilibet eodemmet sacro habitu Beneficiatorum divinis 
officiis in Choro intersunt, singulisque hebdomadis tria Missae 
sacrificia a Testatore imposita peragunt." (In addition to the 
aforementioned College of Benefactors Francesco Cardinal Bar- 
berini in the year 1637 with apostolic authority created six other 
chaplains named for Valtrini, to which he assigned the income of 
the 114 shares of the Cameral monte that Alessandro Valtrini had 
left to endow ten chaplaincies rotating at will {i.e., to be filled as 
seemed desirable]. These chaplainships were later reduced to six 
by special Bull of Urban VIII, released the third day of October, 
1636. Some of these Benefactors in the same sacred habit are 
present at divine offices in the choir and each week perform 
three offices of the Mass as instructed by the testator.)!?” 

Bitozzi corroborates the information in the Gesu documents, 
stating that Cardinal Barberini ordered, with papal sanction, that 
the ten chaplaincies mentioned in Valtrini's testament be reduced 
to six, and that the revenues of the four eliminated ones be added 
to these.:2*2 Thus 83 1/3 scudi were to come annually to each 
chaplaincy. The Cardinal also increased the number of Masses 
that Valtrini had stipulated the chaplains say for him weekly. His 
requirement of three was initially changed to five and finally set- 
tled at four. The arrangements of the details relating to the ad- 
ministration of these chaplaincies were quite complex and 
toward this end, Cardinal Francesco Barberini wrote several rele- 
vant constitutions.12 By March 1, 1636, almost three years after 
Valtrini's death, his “Cappellani Beneficiati" were installed. All 
the matters pertaining to them were resolved by five papal briefs 
between the dates February 15, 1636 and October 31, 1641. The 
briefs are dated February 15 and October 31, 1636, January 3, 
1637, and October 30, 1641.1 

Moroni more recently describes the duties of the six chaplains: 
"In questa chiesa vi sono alcuni cappellani, detti Valtrini, dal 
fondatore, i quali devono celebrare la messa ne'giorni di Can- 
celleria, dopo il fine di essa, a commodo degli uffiziali del 
tribunale, che volessero ascoltarla.” 131 


Lorenzo in Damaso. Productum sub Die 10 Dicembris 1682. Per acta 
Sablatuccij coram Sacra Congregazione Concilij ad Instantiam D D. Cap- 
pellanorum Valtrinorum." The passage cited is on fol. 124r. 


126 fbid., fol. 124v. 

127 Fonseca, 238. 

128 Bitozzi's version is found in u, fols. 942-44. 
129 [bid., Appendix, chap. xvu. 

130 [bid., Appendix, chaps. x-xiv. 


ui G. Moroni, Dizionario di erudizione storico-ecclesiastica, Venice, 
1840-1861, vu, 164. 
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Bernini’s Louis XIV Equestrian: A Closer Examination of Its Fortunes 


at Versailles 


Robert W. Berger 


The history and meaning of Bernini's equestrian statue of 
Louis XIV (Figs. 1-3) were expounded by the late Rudolf 
Wittkower in a magisterial paper, first published in the 
Panofsky Festschrift (1961).1 Wittkower's essay con- 
stitutes the finest art-historical treatment to date of Ber- 
nini's late monument. There is, however, one important 
area that was not adequately investigated by Wittkower or 
by previous scholars, namely, the fortunes of the 
equestrian statue after its arrival at Versailles in 1685. The 
second paragraph of Wittkower's essay reads thus: "The 


| Wittkower, 1961. Pages 517-531 of Wittkower's article give a documen- 
tary history of the work, but this should be supplemented by A. Perate, 
"Les Portraits de Louis XIV au Musée de Versailles," Mémoires de la 
Société des Sciences Morales, des Lettres et des Arts de Seine-et-Oise, xx, 
1896, 12-13, n. L Wittkower's essay is reprinted (but without the 


myth that the monument is a monstrosity was to a large 
extent created by Louis XIV, who was so shocked when he 
first saw it that he gave orders to have it destroyed. In the 
end, he agreed to have it changed into a Marcus Curtius 
and to banish it to the farthest part of the gardens at 
Versailles [i.e. the south end of the Piece d’Eau des Suisses, 
Fig. 17], where he was certain he would never see it 
again. ? 

Later in the essay, Wittkower wrote that ‘... the statue 
was taken straight to Versailles; near the Orangerie the 


documentary appendix) in his Studies in the Italian Baroque, Boulder, 
Colo., 1975, 84-102. 

Bernini created the statue between 1671 and 1677, but it was almost 
complete in August, 1673. 


2 Wittkower, 1961, 497. 








nin and C racdor. Louis XIV Equestrian/Marcus Curtius. 
Versailles, Pisce xl Lau des Suisses (photo: author) 





King saw itfor tre fisst time. The rest has been reported in 
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of this paper. ? Wittkower, of course, 
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disfavor at t 
cation. Jut th.s was not the case. In reality, the 
Gisarcor statu» occupied a place of distinction 
itr in he gardens of Versailles from 1686 to 
wtkers which I shall discuss in detail 
atleast, to reexamine the artistic fortunes and es- 
tars werk in late seventeenth- and early 
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2 Bernini and Girardon, Louis XIV Equestrian/Marcus Curtiu 
Versailles, Piece d'Eau des Suisses (photo: author) 





3 Detail of Fig. 2 (photo: author 


Bernini's statue was shipped from Civitavecchia in the 
fall of 1684 and arrived in Paris by boat in March, 1685.5 
An avviso from Paris indicated that thought was being 
given to erect the statue in a square on the Left Bank, op- 
posite the garden of the Tuileries.6 But one week later 
March 21), another avviso from Paris stated that "La 


5 [bid., 514 and 530, Docs. 77, 78. 
* Jbid., 514 and 530, Doc. 79. 
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Statua del Re fatta dal Cav. Bernino, é stata trovata cosi 
mal fatta e meschina, che non sara più collocata in Parigi, 
ma a Versaglia."? Bernini's sculpture was transported to 
Versailles during August and September by “machines ex- 
taordinaires" (to quote Charles Perrault).5 On October 1, 
the Marquis de Louvois (Colbert's successor since 1683 as 
Surintendant des bátiments du roi) wrote to his assistant 
La Chapelle as follows: "La figure équestre du roi du 
cavalier Bernin est si vilaine, qu'il n'y a point d'apparence, 
quand le roi l'aura vue, qu'il la laisse subsister comme elle 
est. Je vous prie, sans vous en expliquer à personne autre 
qu'au sieur Girardon, de le [Girardon] mener à Versailles 
pour examiner ce que l'on pourroit faire pour la raccom- 
moder et de me mander son avis.’’? On October 9, the 
Marquis de Dangeau wrote that the statue “... est 
présentement placée à demeure dans l'orangerie de 
Versailles.!?* Then, on November 14, he recorded the 
King's famous initial encounter with the monument: ''... 
il [the King] se promena dans l'orangerie, qu'il trouva 
d'une magnificence admirable; il vit la statue équestre du 
chevalier Bernin qu'on y a placée, et trouva que l'homme 
et le cheval etoient si mal faits, qu'il résolut non-seulement 
de l'óter de là, mais méme de la faire briser.” 1" 
Dangeau again located the statue in the Orangerie, the 
great, extant structure designed by Jules Hardouin- 
Mansart (Fig. 18). Begun in 1681, the Orangerie was still 
under construction, although well advanced, in Novem- 
ber, 1685.12 The equestrian statue had apparently been in- 
stalled within one of the vaulted galleries. But despite the 
King's initial displeasure, Bernini's work was not 
destroyed; neither was it tampered with at first. At some 
date between November, 1685 and September, 1686 it was 
moved from inside Mansart's structure to an important 
location in the garden of the Orangerie. This is indicated 
in a letter from the French painter Pierre Mignard to the 
Italian sculptor Domenico Guidi, dated Versailles, Sep- 
tember 27, 1686, in which Mignard informs Guidi about 
the arrival and reception of the latter's La Renommée de 
Louis XIV (Fig. 11), a statue whose history intersects in an 
intimate way with Bernini’s Louis XIV Equestrian. 


? Ibid., 530, Doc. 80. The writer of this avviso was evidently ignorant of 
the importance of Versailles, which was the official residence of the King 
since 1682 and therefore in 1685 was at least as prestigious a location for 
a royal statue as Paris. 

* Perrault, 85. Payments for the movement of the statue are recorded in 
Comptes, 11, col. 758 (September 2 — October 14, 1685). 


? C. Rousset, Histoire de Louvois et de son administration politique et 
militaire, new ed., Paris, 1864, 11, 371, n. 3, repr. in A. Laprade, François 
d'Orbay, architecte de Louis XIV, Paris, 1960, 27, n. 4. 

10 Dangeau, 1, 230. 

4 [bid., 1, 252; Wittkower, 1961, 530, Doc. 81. The King had been absent 
from Versailles from September 3 to November 14; hence a visit to the 
statue was one of the first matters he attended to upon his return. 


7 On the Orangerie of Mansart, see P. de Nolhac, "L'Orangerie de Man- 


Mignard wrote that the King, after viewing Cuidi's 
scuipture within the Orangerie, "... ordonna en mesme 
temps que l'on nosterait la statue de feu Sig! Cavallier Ber- 
nino et que l'on mettrait la vostre en sa place qui est le 
milieu du jardin de l'Orangerie. ...''!? An engraved plan of 
the Orangerie and its garden of 1688 by Le Blond (Fig. 19) 
reveals a large rectangular statue base on the main axis of 
the garden, to the south of the circular pool. This was the 
location to which Bernini's statue had been moved after 
the King saw it in the Orangerie. We may note at this 
point that the statue had been placed in a theater-like 
setting, visible not only from the level of the garden, but 
also from the terrace of the south parterre and the flanking 
Cent Marches, which afforded many views from elevated 
points (Fig. 18). But to trace the subsequent history of Ber- 
nini's statue, we must turn to Guidi's allegorical group. 

Domenico Guidi's La Renommée de Louis XIV (Fig. 11) 
had been commissioned by the French Crown in 1677, and 
Guidi was instructed to work after a drawing by Charles 
Le Brun.!4 The French artist's drawing is lost, but in a let- 
ter of 1680, Le Brun complained to Charles Errard, the 
Director of the French Academy in Rome, that Guidi was 
departing from his drawing by altering the scale of the 
work and by creating a statue meant to be viewed in the 
round, whereas Le Brun had intended the statue for a 
niche.!5 Le Brun's complaints were to no avail, and Guidi 
completed the group as he saw fit. La Renommée was 
shipped from Rome in April, 1686 and arrived at Versailles 
in August of that year. Mignard's letter to Guidi of Sep- 
tember 27, 1686, already referred to, supplies important 
details. Mignard informed Guidi that upon its arrival, La 
Renommée was placed inside the Orangerie (praised by 
Mignard as the most beautiful location at Versailles), with 
the intention of being set up in the niche at the eastern end 
of the main gallery, opposite the entrance (Fig. 15, upper 
left). When the King saw the work, he judged it to be the 
most beautiful statue in Europe, although the figure of 
Historia was "un peu riche de draperie." Mignard con- 
tinued: "... aprés avoir bien examiné le groupe, tourné 
tout autour, il [Louis XIV] dit que le travail était trop beau 


sart à Versailles," Revue de l'histoire de Versailles et de Seine-et-Oise, iv, 
1902, 81-90; A. and J. Marie, Mansart à Versailles, Paris, 1972. 1, 279- 
300. 


13 Hautecoeur, 49. 


4 Le Brun's authorship of the design is indicated in his letter to Charles 
Errard of August 17, 1680, published by H. Jouin, Charles Le Brun et les 
arts sous Louis XIV, Paris, 1889, 412. On Guidi's statue, sce mainly 
Nolhac, 284-86; Hautecoeur; R. Wittkower, "Domenico Cuidi and 
French Classicism,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1, 
1938, 188-190; Seelig. 

is "La niche que l'on a propose pour sa figure n'a point change de forme 
ny ce place, ny nous de volonté, nous avons destiné sa figure pcur mettre 
dans une niche qui estoit faite et non pas dans une place pour esire veüe 
de tous les costés ..." (Jouin, Charles Le Brun, 412). 


pour ne pas le vor de tous les côtés, il ordonna en mesme 
temps que bon ncsterait la statue de feu Sig! Cavallier Ber- 
nino et que l'on mettzait la vostre [Guidi's] en sa place qui 
est le milieu au jarein de l'Orangerie; l'on travaille à 
présent è sen vied dæsta.."16 

It is evident, then, that in September, 1686 — approxi- 
matey a year a ter its arrival — Bernini's Louis XIV 
Equestrien was ima censpicuous location in the parterre of 
the Orange ie. But a new arrival — Guidi's La Renommée 
— wes iudz-d Ey he King to be more suitable for this site, 
owing tc the anteres:ing aspects that it presented when 
viewed frora d=feren angles. By November, 1686, Guidi's 
group had taken he place formerly occupied by Bernini's, 
as reported in he Mercure galant: “La disposition du Par- 
terre [de L''Orengerie. cf. Fig. 19] est de six grands carrez 
de compa: &ment de Gazon, separez par du sable de la 
mesme hanterr que les allées. Au milieu des quatre 
Carreau» es plu proches de la Galerie du fond, est un 
Bassin rerc bord» de gazon, & dans l'allée de traverse qui 
separe les ceu: autres panneaux des quatre, est élevé un 
grand Groape ce raarbre blanc sur un Piedestal. Ce 
Groupe zepreerce la Renommée qui écrit l'Histoire du 
























n Mescuse her goes on to praise the work in the 
: terasused vy Louis XIV: “Ce Groupe est terminé de 
tous costez er sate que les veués en estant riches, il rem- 
plit avartageusemen. sa place, étant isole.’’!8 

If Guicis rta ue displaced Bernini's, where was the 
equestrian grcup meved to? The answer is: to the far 





the iran:f2- o: tke s.atue were made in the latter part of 
168€.1* The worz was reported at the Neptune Basin by 
Nicodemus Tessin the Younger in 1687,” and it is depicted 
in place ir a panting by Etienne Allegrain of ca. 1690 









“ev lcca ions of the two statues certainly made 
sense in sem the images afforded the spectator. La 
Renomrzée is - moha ically a piece of sculpture that invites 
multiple viswe amurd 360°, even though the main figures 
are oriented fer a frantai view; furthermore, its complex 
forms arc nign surf.ce finish invite close inspection. The 
Lous Xi v Esuestrian. by contrast, is best seen at a 


15 Hautecceer 48 4% [n Egh& of the King's enthusiastic reception of La 
Renommé:, fis difficult : accept Wittkower's pronouncement that”... 
the Earoque sxuberance of his group gave little satisfaction after its 
arrival in Versailles” Art end Architecture in Italy, 1600 to 1750, and ed., 
Baltimore, i995, .8&. 


. The group was described at this location in 1687 by N. 
“cunger ee essin, 159). As noted by Seelig (90, n. 17), La 
Renommés was ctec as an exemple of a statue to be seen in the round 

han ia a nime be A. C. d'Aviler, Cours d'architecture, Paris, 











1 Comptes, a. Co. 884: "3 aoust — 10 novembre [1686]: au nommé Ar- 
teman, peur aver ait eescendre et transférer la figure équestre du 
chevalier Semin de dessus le piédestal devant l'Orangerie jusqu'au 
piédestal eev.ont L pce ce Neptune, sur lequel il l'a remontée, y compris 
300 ivres] cœur ve r treasfér? la figure du s! Dominique Guidi dedans 
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moderate distance from a fixed point that encompasses the 
statue’s widest breadth. Although the work was finished 
in the round and even presents a particularly complex 
flourish of drapery at the rear, we may be confident that, 
like almost all of Bernini's sculptures, it was intended by 
its creator to present one principal image, other views be- 
ing decidedly secondary.?! Furthermore, the work lacks 
the polished surfaces of La Renommée. Located at the far 
side of the Neptune Basin, Bernini's sculpture would have 
presented the requisite view at an appropriate distance, 
with horse and rider easily decipherable from the near side 
of the basin. (The statue could also have been more closely 
examined by visitors strolling to the far side — a few 
minutes’ walk.) 

Sometime in 1687, Francois Girardon, the leading 
sculptor at Versailles, was given the task of transforming 
the Louis XIV Equestrian into a Marcus Curtius.?? When 
Tessin saw the statue in place at the Neptune Basin in 
1687, the transformation had already been effected, for he 
wrote: 


... on voit en passant jouer la piece de Neptune desja 
mentionnée. Il est à remarquer qu'en bas de cette pièce, 
l'on a posée la statüe équestre du Roy fait en marbre par 
le Cav. Bernin de qui la grande réputation est à plaindre 
d'avoir faitte en quelque manière naufrage sur la fin de 
ses jours; on l'a battizè d'un autre nom, et changé en 
Marc Curce, qui se précipite dans l'abisme: on luy a 
donné un casque sur la teste, et le rocher, qui estoit le 
soustien du cheval, est changé en flammes, ce qu'ils ont 
trouvé mieux convenir aux contorsions du cheval. M. 
Girardon de Troye y fait travailler par ses gens.?: 


At this point, it must be emphasized that the new site 
chosen for the equestrian monument was, like the 
Orangerie parterre, a prestigious one. The Neptune Basin 
itself was, in 1686/87, one of the newest features of the 
gardens of Versailles. Begun in 1679, it was sufficiently 
advanced by 1685 for the King to view it for the first time 
with its fountains playing.?* Furthermore, the location of 
the basin relatively near the Cháteau assured that a good 
many people would visit it, and in a guidebook of 1701 the 


l'Orangerie et monté sur le piédestal devant l'Orangerie ... 2100 [livres]. " 
20 Tessin, 165. 


21 On Bernini's sculpture and the spectator's viewpoint, see Wittkower 
(as in note 16), 100-03. 


2 Comptes, in, col. 94 (January 4, 1688): "à François Girardon, 
sculpteur, pour son remboursement des journées de sculpteurs qui ont 
travaillé sous luy a faire la médaille du Roy sur le groupe de marbre 
envoyé de Rome, de Dominico Guidy, et à refaire la teste de la figure du 
Cavalier Bernin ... 1325 [livres] 10 s[ols]." Scaffolding was paid for on 
April 27, 1687 (ibid., 11, col. 1106). The recarving of the medallion of La 
Renommée was probably carried out by David de Cazenove, one of 
Girardon's assistants (ibid., in, col. 69 [October 17, 1688]). 


23 Tessin, 165. The execution of the work by sculptors under Girardon is 
confirmed by the documents cited in note 22, above. 


21 Marie, 371f. 
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Neptune Basin was praised as ‘’le dernier effort de l'esprit 
& du goüt.?5 [n a more abstract sense, the point chosen 
for the statue marked the northernmost limit of the great 
transverse north-south axis of the entire garden, which 
passes in front of the western facade of the Cháteau (Fig. 
16). Clearly, Bernini's statue was moved in 1686 not to a 
remote location, but to an accessible and prominent one, 
again set up on a high pedestal.2e And from an 
iconographical viewpoint, the siting of the statue in con- 
junction with a pool of water could recall the Lacus Cur- 
tius of the Roman Forum, which is said to have covered 
the abyss into which the Roman hero leaped. 

Let us return to Guidi’s La Renommée (Fig. 11). We have 
seen that it was set up in the parterre of the Orangerie be- 
tween September and November of 1686. In 1686 and/or 
1687, Girardon and his assistants were called upon to 
replace Guidi's portrait of Louis XIV which appeared on 
the medallion held by Historia with a "corrected" por- 
trait.27 (I shall return to Girardon’s profile portrait short- 
ly.) The group was mounted on a high pedestal?8 and 
remained in its central position in the Orangerie parterre 
until some date before January 3, 1695, when it was report- 
ed as standing at the entrance to Mansart’s Colonnade.?» 
On April 24, 1699, Dangeau entered the following passage 
in his journal: "Le roi avoit ordonné qu'on mit la statue de 
la Renommée au milieu de la Colonnade; mais en la voulant 
enlever du lieu oü elle étoit une grue se rompit et elle 
tomba si bien qu'il y aura beaucoup de petites choses à y 
racommoder.''30 


2 Piganiol de La Force, 183. 
26 Payments for the pedestal were made in 1688 (Comptes, 111, col. 104). 
7 See above, note 22. 


28 Paid for in 1688 and 1692 (Comptes, 11, cols. 104, 660). Mignard men- 
tioned that the pedestal was under construction in his letter of September 
27, 1686 (see text). 


? Jourdain, "Remarques historiques sur les figures, termes et vases qui 
ornent les jardins du parc de Versailles ...’’ Versailles, Bibliothèque, ws 
135G, p. 57. This manuscript is dated January 3, 1695 and is a copy of 
Paris, Bibliotheque de l'Arsenal, ms 634C. Another version is in Paris, 
Bibliotheque Mazarine, Ms 3363 under the title "Explication des figures, 
grouppes, et termes, qui sont dans le parc, et bosq.ts de Versailles." 
Guidi's statue is located at the western entrance to the Colonnade in 
"Remarques historiques sur les figures du parcq de Versailles," 
Versailles, Bibliothèque, ms 21m, p. 105, and in “Estat present des figures 
qui sont dans le petit parc de Versailles," Versailles, Bibliothèque, Ms 
22M, pp. 137-38. These manuscript guides can be dated ca. 1699-1702. 
La Renommée was probably located in the small semicircular clearing 
which still exists in the bosquet of the Colonnade near the latter's 
western entrance. A reference to Guidi's statue at this location can be 
found in Louis XIV's own guide to the gardens, written ca. 1697-99 
(Manière de montrer les jardins de Versailles, ed. R. Girardet, Paris, 1951, 
No. 12). 

?? Dangeau, vil, 72. 

3t {bid., vu, 73. 

2 Girardon created the Rape of Proserpina from ca. 1677 to 1687 for the 
Parterre d'Eau, but it remained in his Paris studio until 1695, when it was 


moved to Versailles and set up near the Apollo Fountain. He made the 
base with a bas-relief of the same subject from 1696 to 1699. As early as 


The next day, Dangeau wrote that the King ^... vit l'ac- 
cident arrivé à la belle statue de la Renommée."?! An ex- 
amination of the extant group (Fig. 11) reveals that the 
right hand of Historia has been restored and that other 
signs of damage appear in her nose and right wing, in the 
left arm of Invidia, and in other places. This accident 
evidently dissuaded Louis XIV from placing Guidi's group 
in the still-vacant center of the Colonnade; instead, Girar- 
don’s Rape of Proserpina was installed later in 1699 (Fig. 
23).% But by October of 1699, La Renommée had been 
moved out of the bosquet of the Colonnade to an exposed, 
important position near the western end of the Tapis Vert 
facing the Apollo Fountain, a point occupied today by the 
sculptural group of [no and Melicertes.?? 

Meanwhile, the King was turning his thoughts to the 
sculptural adornment of the Pièce d'Eau des Suisses.? On 
March 1, 1699, he ordered Mansart to "Examiner ce que 
l'on pourroit mettre au bout du Lac des Suisses.’35 On 
May 28, 1699, Mansart was instructed to plant trees in the 
clearings at the end of that body of water.?s But no statue 
was moved to this location until 1702. In June and August 
of that year, orders given to Mansart record Louis XIV's 
changes of mind and final decisions affecting the ultimate 
resting-places of both Bernini's and Guidi's statues: “Ledit 
jour 26€ Juin 1702. Sa Majesté a ordonné d'óter pendant le 
voyage de fontainebleau la Statue Equestre du Cavalier 
Bernin de la place ou elle est vis-à-vis de la piece de Nep- 
tune pour la transporter au haut de la piece des Suisses. 

"Le mettre a la place la Statue en pied de Sa Majesté qui 


December. 1698, thought was being given to the placement of the work 
in the Colonnade, but it was not actually moved there until 1699, after 
the damage sustained by Guidi's La Renommée. On Girardon’s statue see 
Francastel, 76, No. 40. 


* Designed by Girardon, executed by Pierre Granier from 1688 (see ibid., 
83, No. 58). 

In early 1699, Mansart was in touch with La Teuliére, the Director of 
the French Academy in Rome, about a project to place La Renommée at 
the western end of the Tapis Vert to form a counterpart to the Aria and 
Poetus of J. B. Theodon (1683-1693; completed by Pierre Le Pautre) 
which was then in Rome and later sent to Versailles in 1699 (see A. de 
Montaiglen, ed., Correspondance des directeurs de l'Académie de France 
à Rome avec les surintendants des bátiments, Paris, 1888, 11, 447, Doc. 
962; 456, Doc. 968; 449, Doc. 964). A document of October 3, 1699 
(Paris, Archives Nationales, 0! 1473) refers to a “pied d'estail de marbre 
en face de la colonnade pour y mettre une figure d'Apollon a la place ou 
etait Dominique Guide," thus indicating that by this date La Renommée 
had been moved near the western end of the Tapis Vert, facing the Apollo 
Fountain (M. Oudinot, "Francois Girardon. Son róle dans les travaux de 
sculpture à Versailles et aux Invalides [documents inédits], Bulletin de la 
Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Français, 1937, 235). La Renommée is re- 
corded at its new (temporary) location in 1701 (Piganiol de La Force, 
214-15) 

* Begun in 1679, final payments in 1703 (P. Verlet, Versailles, Paris, 
1961, 234-37; Marie, 422). 

35 "Registre où sont écrits par dattes les ordres que le Roy a donnez à 
Monsieur Mansart Sur-Intendant des Batimens de sa Majesté ..., Paris, 
Archives Nationales, 0! 1809, fol. 5v. 

36 [bid., fal. 184r: "Le Roy a ordonné de planter du bois dans les clairieres 
des bois au bout de la piece des Suisses." 


est dans la serne «e l'orangerie et y faire un pied destal de 
marbre. “37 


The reference t ere.s to the marble statue of Louis XIV as 
a Roman emperor by Martin Desjardins (1686), which still 
stancs in a niche in he Orangerie. But on August 8, the 
King hesitate «© move the statues: "Sa Majesté a 
ordonnéroit qu om laisseroit encore pour la presente année 
la Statue Equest du Cavalier Bernin a la place où elle est 
vis-à-vis Neptan-, et que la Statue en pied de Sa Majesté 
qui est presentement dans l'Orangerie y resteroit aussy en 
y faisant un pred destai de marbre tres riche.’’38 

But on the very next day, the King discarded the idea of 
moving Desjardir’s s:atue, and made the fateful decision 
to transfer the Bænirä/Girardon equestrian monument to 
the far end of the P&ce d'Eau des Suisses, and to move 
idi's La Rerommé- to the spot vacated at the Neptune 












Le Roy a orcommeé cue l'on éteroit la Statué Equestre du 
Cavalier Bernir et æ pied destal pour les transporter au 

piese des Suisses. Que l'on feroit un pied 
destal a la place pour y poser dessus le groupe de 
Demirique Guide qui est dans la place vis-à-vis 
l'apallen et que l'en feroit faire sur ce pied destal de 





Coustcu. ?? 


The transfer o* both statues was completed by the end 
of October, 1792.40 Cnce again, the Marcus Curtius was 
set uz 

To summarize. Bernini's Louis XIV Equestrian arrived 
at Versailles in September, 1685, when it was placed inside 
the Orangerie. Tre King viewed it with displeasure in 
November of tha: yer, but the statue was moved to the 
center of the C'raagezie parterre by September, 1686. By 
November of trat year, Bernini's statue had been 
<eptune Basin to allow Guidi's La 
Renommee to tabe its place at the Orangerie. In 1687, 
Girardon' s assistan s transformed the Louis XIV 












3 [bid. fel 99r. 
38 [bid.. fol. 106r. 


# lbid. fols: 100r. The lecations referred to at the end of this entry 
(west end of the Tips Ver opposite the Apollo Fountain) were even- 
tually eccupied bw [mo angl Melicertes (see above, note 33) and by 


Aristeus and Protems by S.Sledtz (1723). 


** Comptes, iv, col 83. (Seotember 3-October 29, 1702). See also P. de 
Nolhac. Histoire du c-átema de Versailles: Versailles sous Louis XI V, 
Paris, E2911, a, 112 

# Marie (pp. 374-75) correctly gives 1686 as the date for the transfer of 
Berninis statue to tie Nepzine Basin, and 1702 as the date of its final 
placement at the Pire «Eau des Suisses. But 1686 is incorrectly given as 
the arrival date of the «.atueat Versailles; it is wrongly stated that it was 
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Equestrian into a Marcus Curtius. The work remained at 
the Neptune Basin until 1702, when it was moved to its 
present location at the south end of the Pièce d'Eau des 
Suisses. Once again, it was replaced at its former site (the 
Neptune Basin) by Guidi's statue, which had been near the 
Colonnade (ca. 1695-99) and at the west end of the Tapis 
Vert, facing the Apollo Fountain (1699-1702). 

This history of the locations of the equestrian group at 
Versailles was overlooked by Wittkower and, indeed, by 
many writers.!! This history is more complex than is 
generally realized, and most important is the fact that from 
1686 to 1702 — sixteen years — the statue occupied a 
prominent, indeed prestigious location at the Neptune 
Basin. 


At this juncture we must consider the possible reasons 
for the transfiguration of the group. There is no question 
that Bernini's work was found extremely displeasing upon 
its arrival in France.# The avviso of March 21, 1685 from 
Paris reported that the statue was found to be “mal fatta e 
meschina." On October 1, Louvois judged it to be "si 
vilaine" that there was no question but that the King 
would have it altered. On November 14, Dangeau report- 
ed that the King ‘’trouva que l'homme et le cheval étoient 
si mal faits qu'il résolut non seulement de l'óter de là, mais 
méme de la faire briser." One month later, on December 
17, Angelo Ranuzzi, the papal nuncio in France, wrote 
twice from Paris to Cardinal Cibo in Rome. In one letter he 
noted that ‘... la statua equestre ultimamente trasportata 
qua ha totalmente incontrata l'universale disapprovazione 

.."; in the other he recalled that the work had so dis- 
pleased the King and the courtiers that it had been 
proposed to remove the head. On that same day 
Giovanni Battista Lauri (Ranuzzi's uditore di nunziatura) 
wrote the following letter to Cibo: 


Della statua equestra del Re fatta dal già sig. cavaliere 
Bernini si parlava qui con poco applauso anco prima che 
fosse mossa di Roma. Doppo che fu condotta in questa 
città e veduta, s'accrebbe il mal concetto che se n'era 
formato. Ma quando é stata condotta a Versaglia e 


first set up in the Orangerie parterre; and no date is given for its transfor- 
mation into a Marcus Curtius. 


*: A first hint of negative judgments of the work is perhaps indicated in 
Colbert's letter of February 19, 1682, where he wrote that "Les rapports 
que l'on a faits icy au Roy de la statue équestre de sa Majesté sont si 
différens ..." (Wittkower, 1961, 529, Doc. 71). 


4 B. Neveu, ed., Correspondance du nonce en France Angelo Ranuzzi 
(1683-1689) (Acta Nuntiaturae Gallicae, x), Rome, 1973, 1, 637, Doc. 
1692; ibid., 1, 637, n. 1. The documents published by Neveu concerning 
Bernini's statue have been republished and discussed by F. Simone, 
‘Testimonianze dimenticate sulla sfortuna francese del Bernini” in: 
Civiltà del Piemonte, Studi in onore di Renzo Gandolfo, Turin, 1975, i1, 
849-861. 
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collocata nel sito dov’é e veduta dal Re, che non se ne 
sodisfece punto e ne parló con molto biasimo, non si 
puó dire a bastanza quanto si sia accresciuta la 
maledicenza dell'universale della corte e la critica che s'è 
essercitata sopra ciascuna parte della medesima statua, 
stata censurata talmente che i ministri pid prossimi al Re 
sono insino arrivati a proporre di levarne la testa e 
ripornene in vece un altra, a fin che non si veda la per- 
sona del Re cosi malamente, come dicono, rappresen- 
tata, et in un'opera cosi difettosa e mal fatta. Né vi sono 
mancati di quelli ch'hanno detto che dovrebbe farsi in 
pezzi e contentarsi più tosto di haver'affatto gettato 
questa spesa che soffrirla esposta alla vista del mondo. 
Quest'é la pura verità di quello che passa, e fra dette 
mormorazioni si sente dir'anco spesso ch'il cavaliere 
Bernini ha riportato dal Re piü gratificazioni di quel che 
ha meritato.44 


Two years later in 1687, Tessin, viewing the Marcus 
Curtius at the Neptune Basin, wrote lines which are worth 
repeating here: 


... l'on a posée la statüe équestre du Roy fait en marbre 
par le Cav. Bernin de qui la grande réputation est à 
plaindre d'avoir faitte en quelque maniere naufrage sur 
la fin de ses jours; on l'a battizè d'un autre nom, et 
changé en Marc Curce, qui se précipite dans l'abisme: 
on luy a donné un casque sur la teste, et le rocher, qui 
estoit le soustien du cheval, est changé en flammes, ce 
qu'ils ont trouvé mieux convenir aux contorsions du 
cheval. 


Another contemporary who remarked about the dis- 
favor for Bernini's group was Charles Perrault, who in his 
late Mémoires (ca. 1700) wrote: 


Il est vrai que le cavalier entreprit de faire une figure 
équestre pour le Roi, qui, selon les promesses qu'il en 
faisoit, devoit étre la plus belle chose du monde. La 
figure a couté des sommes immenses, et, lorsqu'elle a été 
rendue à Versailles avec des peines et des machines ex- 
traordinaires, elle a été trouvée si détestable que le roi la 
fit déplacer du lieu où l'on l'avoit posée et en a fait ôter 
la téte, qui avoit été faite à l'intention de lui ressembler, 
et M. Girardon y a mis une téte modellée sur l'antique. 
On n'a jamais pu scavoir pourquoi il avoit si mal réussi 
dans cet ouvrage: les uns ont dit que l'âge l'avoit 
beaucoup affoibli, d'autres ont voulu que le chagrin de 
voir son dessein [for the Louvre] rebuté lui avoit fait 


44 Neveu, ed., Correspondance, 1, 638, Doc. 1697. 


45 Perrault, 85. Perrault's assertion that the King's head was removed is 
incorrect (it was recarved). 


46 Wittkower, 1961, 523, Docs. 32, 34, 35, 36; 524, Doc. 43: 525, Doc. 
47; 526, Doc. 50. 


47 Ibid., 527, Doc. 58. 
4 [bid., 529, Doc. 71. 


prendre cette vengeance.45 


When the King first viewed the statue on November 14, 
1685, he already had some knowledge of its appearance. 
From 1671 on, he and Colbert had been kept informed of 
the progress and form of the work by written and visual 
descriptions.*e In 1673, Colbert asked Noël Coypel, the 
Director of the French Academy in Rome, for a drawing, 47 
and in 1682 Colbert specifically requested "un dessin 
en petit la plus exact et le plus conforme à l'original qu'il sera 
possible” to show to his Majesty.** Wittkower proposed 
that two drawings in Edinburgh (Figs. 6, 7) were made in 
response to this last request, particularly since Figure 6 
bears parallel scales in Roman palmi and French pieds.4? 
But these drawings do not quite depict the work in the 
final form in which Bernini left it, as will be explained 
below. 

Despite his initial reaction as reported by Dangeau, the 
King did not have the statue destroyed. Instead, the 
sculpture, still portraying Louis XIV, was moved to a con- 
spicuous point in the Crangerie parterre and then to the 
Nep:une Basin where it underwent its transformatien un- 
der Girardon. Why did the King not destroy the work and 
why did he retain it at Versailles, his official and favorite 
residence? We simply do not know, but it is clear that the 
monument must have had some redeeming qualities, 
despite Lauri’s remark about ‘’la maledicenza" brought to 
bear concerning "ciascuna parte della medesima statua." 
But as a representation of Louis XIV the sculpture was not 
acceptable. Why? 

Dangeau did not tell us what specifically offended 
Louis, other than that horse and rider were badly made. 
But the King's anger suggests that he found some features 
that were unexpected and shocking despite his prior 
knowledge of the work. It is appropriate at this paint to 
review possible reasons why the statue was rejected as a 
royal portrait. 


Quality of Execution 

The avviso of March 21 described the statue as ‘‘mal 
fatta e meschina”; Louvois judged it to be “vilaine”; 
Dangeau reported that the King found horse and rider to 
be “mal faits; and Lauri wrote that it was “difettosa e mal 
fatta." This testimony suggests that the over-all quality 
and execution of the work were found deficient. But a re- 
cent restoration has endowed the statue with something of 
its original aesthetic allure (Fig. 2), which was admired by 
visitors to Bernini's studio.5° The carving of forms and the 
surface quality must be acknowledged to be of a very high 


** Wittkower, 1966, 256, No. 74. See K. Andrews, National Gallery of 
Scotlend. Catalogue of Italian Drawings, Cambridge, 1968, 1, 18 (at- 
tributed to the studio of Bernini). The inscriptions are in Italian (‘Scala di 
Palmi ... Romani”; "Scala di Piedi ... di Francia"). 


5 Wittkcwer, 1961, 524, Doc. 41 (1672); 525, Doc. 47 (1672); 527, Doc. 
60 (1673). In correspondence of 1669, Bernini and Colbert agreedithat the 
entire statue, except for the head of the King, would be carved bythe stu- 
dents at the French Academy in Rome, and that Bernini would apply the 
final touches (ibid., 521, Docs. 23, 24). 


order. ard it is difficult to imagine the King having been 
disappointed by the sculptural facture. 


Barocue 5tyle 

The reason most frequently given for the King’s initial 
reaction is that Bernini's Louis XIV Equestrian is a work of 
florid Italian Baroque stvle, repugnant to classicist French 
taste. In supper: of this contention, writers invariably 
mention the impetueus pose of the horse (discussed 
below) and, especially, the treatment of the rider's drapery 
and horse's mane, features which merge in the main view 
to form a very large, turbulent area (Fig. 2). 

It 5 true thai a drawing could not have fully conveyed 
to the King the specific qualities of pattern, relief, and 
chiarescuro present in these parts of the original work; 
however. I do no: believe that these features offended him 
when he first viewed the marble. Rather, they probably 
appealed to his specific predilection for Bernini's style in 
such areas. It is important to note that in 1685-86 — the 
very years when the equestrian monument arrived at 
Versailles and was evaluated — Bernini's bust of Louis XIV 
(Fig. 24) was moved from the Louvre to Versailles, where a 
pedestal was ordered for it. The flamboyant, dynamic 
drapery and hair of the famous bust of 1665 are fully com- 
parakle to the drapery and mane of the equestrian statue 
(cf. Figs. 2, 24). and the transfer of the bust to the King's 
new offs 
the grand appartement du roi) is proof that Louis was not 
averse te such Baroque treatments of hair and drapery. 
Wittkower’s pronouncement that Bernini's “exalted late 
manner,’ as embodied in the equestrian group, was 
separated by ar ‘’unbridgeable gulf” from “the somewhat 
pom 


















pous, egalitarian, academic-classicist taste in France" *? 
reveals an insufficient understanding of the catholicity 
of Louis XIV's artistic tastes.59 











The King's Facial Expression 
The Comptes des bátiments du roi record payment to 


51 Compies, 11, cols. 621 (September 10, 1685), 627 (August 19, 1685), 994 
(August 18, 1686). 

52 Wittkower, 1961, 407. 

53 It is werth noting in this context that small silver reproductions of Ber- 
nini's Rape of Proservina and Apollo and Daphne were reported in 1687 
by Tessin 3s on display in the Salon de Vénus at Versailles (Tessin, 281); 
small reproductions ef the four rivers from Bernini's Four Rivers Foun- 
tain were in the Cabinet des Médailles (ibid., 284). 

54 See above, note 22. 


ttxower, 1961, 503. 





55 Beraini, 150; We 
56 Bermini,, 148. 

5 [bid., 150. 

sa Wittkower, 1961, 504. Wittkower also discusses the appropriateness of 
the smile in the context of the Hercules imagery embodied in Bernini's 
conceito (ibid., 509). 

5 Witkewer, 1965, 255. 

60 Wittkower, 1961, 504, thought he detected a smile in this drawing, but 
I fail co note one, 
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Girardon “à refaire la teste de la figure du Cavalier Ber- 
nin.’’54 It is obvious that in addition to the head (Fig. 3), 
the sculptors working under Girardon also recarved the 
support of the horse into flames (Fig. 2). Only these two 
areas of the statue were tampered with. This fact 
suggested to Wittkower that, in particular, the King's 
facial expression, as depicted by Bernini, must have been 
found unsatisfactory. Wittkower noted that Domenico 
Bernini recorded a visit to his father's studio of a 
Frenchman who criticized the discrepancy between the 
King's martial pose, enhanced by a war-like horse, and the 
joyful (giulivo) expression of his face, so that the King 
“più disposto pareva a dispensar grazie, che ad atterrir’ in- 
imici, e soggiogar Provincie. 55 Domenico described the 
rider as "tutto giulivo nel sembiante, come quello, che 
doppo tante gloriose imprese, giunto finalmente al colmo 
della gloria, stà godendo il frutto di sue vittoriose 
fatiche,’’5* and quotes his father as referring to the statue 
as having "un'avvenente riso della bocca.’ Domenico's 
testimony concerning the King's expression, confirmed by 
other sources quoted by Wittkower,5* must be accepted as 
authoritative, despite the serious expressions found in the 
bozzetto of 1670 (Fig. 4),59 a preparatory drawing of ca. 
1673 (Fig. 5),9? and the Edinburgh sheet of perhaps 1682 - 
(Fig. 6). For these reasons, I cannot accept Wittkower's 
statement that the Edinburgh drawing "supplies the only 
reliable documentation for the head of the King as exe- 
cuted by Bernini."$!? Domenico's biography and other 
documents indicate that the anonymous draftsman of 
Figure 6 misrepresented the King's expression.® If the 
Edinburgh drawings were indeed prepared in response to 
Colbert’s request of 1682 (see above), then Louis would 
have been surprised in 1685 to find himself depicted with 
a joyful expression. The radiant smile referred to by 
Domenico was, as Wittkower correctly noted, unaccept- 
able to the French in images of their monarch. To quote 
Wittkower: “From the point of view of French court eti- 
quette no worse assault upon seemliness and decorum 


st Wittkower, 1966, 256. The portrait of the King was based on 
likenesses sent to Bernini in Rome, and was judged by Benedetti in 1672 to 
have been most accurate (Wittkower, 1961, 525, Doc. 47). The head was 
carved exclusively by Bernini (ibid., 521, Docs. 23, 24, 25; 525, Doc. 46). 
Wittkower (ibid., 504) saw in the deeply-cut corners of the mouth of 
Marcus Curtius (Fig. 3) a vestige of the original expression. 

In addition to changing the portrait likeness into an idealized face, 
Girardon’s assistants shortened the hair and added a helmet. 

The portrait resemblance was criticized in two manuscript guides of 

ca. 1699-1702, but this is difficult to understand in light of Benedetti's 
judgment ("Remarques historiques sur les figures du parcq de Versailles,” 
Versailles, Bibliotheque, Ms 21M, p. 63; "Estat present des figures qui 
sont dans le petit parc de Versailles," Versailles, Bibliotheque, Ms 22M, 
p. 1) 
62 Wittkower (1966, 256) believed that the draftsman of the Edinburgh 
drawings, in addition to working from the actual statue, also made use of 
working drawings from Bernini's studio, such as the one reproduced in 
Figure 5. This could explain the depiction of a serious expression. 
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4 Bernini, Louis XIV Equestrian, bozzetto. Rome, Villa Borghese 


(photo: Istituto Centrale per il Catalogo e la Documentazione, 
Rome 





6 Anonymous, Bernini's Louis XIV Equestrian, drawing. Edin- 
, National Gallery of Scotland (photo: Tom Scott 





5 Bernini, Louis XIV Equestrian, preparatory drawing. 
Bassano del Grappa, Museo-Biblioteca e Archivio 
photo: Fotoservizi Bozzetto Cartigliano) 


7 Anonymous, Bernini's Louis XIV Equestrian, draw- 


ing. Edinburgh, National Gallery of Scotland (photo: 
Tom Scott 








could be ixagined, and the King's negative reaction was a 
foregone cenciuson. 6 

Nevertheles:, i is fair to ask why the visage of the King 
wasr. t merely mwdified to conform to orthodox norms of 
representation. æ was done in the case of Guidi's La 
Renemmé We «now that Guidi had carved a profile por- 
t Louis X V on the medallion held by Historia. 
Although tne Kir g was most enthusiastic about the statue 
upor its arsiva: ir 1686, the portrait was found unsatisfac- 
tory anc Grardca and his assistants were called on to alter 
it in 1587 ** Cuidi's mecallion portrait is known via an 
engraving ky Decigny, executed in Rome (Figs. 12, 14).65 
Girardon’s replacement of 1687 was destroyed in 1792 
during the French Revolution, and the present portrait 
(Fig. 11) is a version by J. F. Lhorta (1818). But another 
engraving «fter L*origny (Figs. 13, 15) records Girardon’s 
portrait. Seelig as analyzed the differences between 
Guici's resected portrait (Fig. 14) and the corrected one by 
rdon (Big. 15): the French sculptor preserved the left 
profile. art que armor, and sun emblem, but his portrait 
did ro: fil -he-medallion so fully, the proportion between 
head and horas was equalized, the physiognomy was 
made clearer tarzugh an adjustment of the wig, and the 
throat was more exposed. These changes seem minor, 
but this waly underscores the great sensitivity of the 
French towards exthodcxy in the royal portrait image. But 
the main »oin: ix the context of this discussion is that a 
deficient pertrait of the King did not invalidate Guidi's 
statue; th- portrait was merely corrected and the 
sculptural ;roap was saved. If, in the case of Bernini's 
equestrian groap the portrait of the King was found of- 
fensive, wiry weren't the alterations merely limited to the 
face? 





























The Horse Pose 
Akhougk he did not cite the horse as a cause for the 
King's disoleasmre, Wittkower made the following 


dn 


observation: 








It should be pented out that Bernini’s “rearing” horses 
[Leuis ŒV Eruestriam and Constantine (Rome, St. 





63 Wittkewer 396, 25. 


64 See abowe Lote 22. 


e 


in he ds vece ci tc arcique tune with a sun emblem on the breast. On 
this a teration.and D'rigny's engraving, see ibid., 92. 


* E. Cottard. La Renommée cu Roi,” Commission des Antiquités et 
des Arts, Désmrtrer de Seine-et-Oise, xv, 1895, 73-75. 


9? Seelig, 92. 
55 Wittkower. 196:, £22, n. 13. 
SR. Éerenger The Alstory and Art of Horsemanship, London, 1771, n, 


111-12, I17f. 269-472. For illustrations see P. Morand, ed., Anthologie 
de la itterature éguezre, Pars, 1966, pl. xut, top. The relationship of 
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Peter’s)] are not "curvetting," the high point of Italo- 
Spanish Baroque horsemanship where the horse rises 
slowly on its hind legs on which the whole weight of its 
body rests for a few seconds. The curvetting attitude is 
therefore the exact opposite of uncontrolled rearing: it 
is a studied performance which requires not only the 
highest discipline and intelligence on the part of the 
horse but also complete collaboration between horse 
and rider ... Bernini's horses are too far down on the 
hind legs, a position which does not belong (so far as | 
can make out) to the 17th-century cycle of high-school 
horsemanship. Bernini sacrificed correctness to the im- 
pression of rapid movement which he needed.* 


Wittkower's comments are accurate, except that the mo- 
tion he refers to is more properly termed a “pesade,” the 
"curvet" being a hopping motion of the horse initiated 
from the “pesade” position.‘ A later bronze statuette of 
Louis XIV (Fig. 25)” illustrates the “pesade,” whereas Ber- 
nini's animal hovers closer to the ground in a pose that 
suggests a forward leap. But the King knew in advance 
that the horse was not posed in a motion of the riding 
school, but was finishing an arduous ascent up the Moun- 
tain of Glory, in accordance with the sculptor's concetto.” 
The animals pose was thus consistent with the 
"narrative" situation and surely was only judged in this 
context. 

Nevertheless, a criticism of the horse's pose ís suggested 
in Tessin's diary entry of 1687: ‘’... on luy a donné un cas- 
que sur la teste, et le rocher, qui estoit le soustien du 
cheval, est changé en flammes, ce qu'ils ont trouvé mieux 
convenir aux contorsions du cheval." Tessin's guide at 
Versailles was no less than André Le Nótre;?? the Swedish 
architect received his information, therefore, from 
someone very close to the center of artistic decision- 
making at Versailles, and 1687 was the very year in which 
Girardon transformed the work. Hence events and the 
reasons behind them were very fresh in Le Nétre’s mind. 
Tessin's use of the word ‘’contorsions’’ could indicate that 
the French had judged the horse's pose to be exaggerated 
and deformed. But this is difficult to understand if we 


Baroque equestrian portraits to contemporary horsemanship was re- 
cently the topic of a talk by Walter A. Liedtke ("Equestrian Portraits of 
the Baroque and the Haute Ecole of Equitation") delivered at the College 
Art Association meeting in New Orleans, 1980. 


7 Volk, 69, 83, No. 1 


71 The concetto was common knowledge; it is explained in Bernini's 
obituary written by the Abbé de la Chambre and published in the Journal 
des sçavans in 1681: "Le dessein a été de représenter ce grand Monarque 
arrivé au sommet de la gloire, apres avoir surmonté tant de travaux qu'il a 
essuyés. Il feint pour cet effet qu'il gravit sur une Montagne ..." 
(Wittkower, 1961, 529, Doc. 68). 

72 Tessin, 167. It should be noted that when Le Nótre was in Rome in 
1679, he was specifically asked to examine Bernini's statue and report his 
opinion of it to Colbert upon his return to Paris (Wittkower, 1961 ait : 
Docs. 64, 65). Le Nótre's opinion is not recorded. l 
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8 Anonymous, Bernini's Louis XIV Equestrian, drawing. 
Cologne, Wallraf-Richartz-Museum (photo: Rheinisches 


Bildarchiv) 


9 Antonio 
Travani, Medal of 
Bernini's Louis 
XIV Equestrian. 
Rome, Biblioteca 
Apostolica 
Vaticana (photo: 
Biblioteca) 


10 Antonio 
Travani, Medal of 
Bernini's Louis 
XIV Equestrian. 
Rome, Biblioteca 
Apostolica 
Vaticana (photo: 
Biblioteca) 








11 Domenico Guidi, La Renommée de Louis XIV. Versailles, 
Neptune Basin (photo: Réunion des Musées Nationaux) 


compare the horse to acceptable depictions of Louis XIV 
on a rearing or leaping steed in contemporary French art.?? 
Furthermore, the horse's pose must have come as no sur- 
prise to the King since we know that he had prior 
knowledge of the statue by means of drawings. Cn the 
other hand, it is possible that Tessin used the word in a 
neutral sense simply to refer to a pose of energetic ac- 
tivity.74 I believe that the latter was indeed the case, and 
that Tessin's important passage can be understood in 
another context, to which I now turn. 


73 See especially Le Brun's designs for the Louvre monument (Valk, 63, 
fig. 36), Coysevox's relief in the Salon de la Guerre at Versailles, and the 
bronzes illustrated in Volk, 65, fig. 38, 69, fig. 44. The theme of Louis 
XIV on a rearing or leaping horse in freestanding sculpture is surveyed 
by Volk, to whose list should be added Pierre Puget's project fer Mar- 
seilles (contract 1687) and his iost wax bozzetto of the King (1689?). See 
K. Herding, Pierre Puget. Das bildnerische Werk, Berlin, 1970, 119f., 
188-195, No. 50; 195-96, No. 50B. 

It should be noted that Bernini himself, in a project of 1669 for a 
monumental approach to 5. Trinità dei Monti in Rome, proposed a 
bronze equestrian statue of Louis XIV on a leaping horse (see T. à. Mar- 
der, ‘Bernini and Benedetti at Trinità dei Monti," Art Bulletin, ixu, 1980, 
286-89). 


73 For various, related meanings of the word in 17th- and 18th-century 
usage, see P. Robert, Dictionnaire alphabétique et analogique de le langue 
francaise, Paris, 1953, fasc. 7-12, 928. 





Support fer he Horse 
I believe ha! Louis XIV may have been troubled by a 
feature that like the facial expression, he had not an- 
ticipated, n.mely the support under the horse's belly. 
Because the scuipsureis in marble, the body of the rearing 
nad 0 be cropped up from below. We know that 








animal w 
Bernini s intial icea — recorded in his bozzetto of 1670 
(Fig. 4) — was to «upport the horse with a rocky mass, in 
harmory with che Mountain of Glory concetto.” But in 
the final werk, the support had been transformed into a 
surprising rotf: curing flags, symbols of military vic- 
tory. These axe ecorded in medals by Travani (Figs. 9, 
10)?” and ir aa «nu ual drawing in Cologne (Fig. 8)78 
showing the statu- fram an oblique rear view. Here we can 
clearly discern a seres of curled-up bands under the 
horse: vague sugzestons of these banners, with curled 
ends, can be nctez in she preparatory drawing of ca. 1673 
(Fig. 5). The binmers were probably motivated by Louis 
XIV's Dutch War (1672-78).79 
The Cole gne drawing (Fig. 8), on Roman paper, 
ly shows the "inished statue in Rome before its 
nt tc Frame. dere we see that the Mountain of 
Glory idea was retained :n a vestigial way by the inclusion 
of a small snel er naturalistic rock which the horse has 
ascended. Tae entre sculpture rests on a conventional rec- 
tangular sla» — the same cne that still supports the extant 
monument Fig. 2) Although the drawings in Bassano 
(Fig. 5) and Edinturga (Figs. 6, 7) portray the equestrian 
statue on a “ign socky podium, there is no evidence that 
this was ever executed. Domencio Bernini quotes his 
father as stating nat a high rocky base was to be created 
for the work afieráts arrival at the intended location, 8! but 
such a rocky pocium was never made for the statue in 
France. The Colegne drawing accords with Travani's 






























75 Wittkoawer, G6F £56, 


76 [bid.. 505. Tae fage are alluded to in a letter by Cardinal d'Estrées to 
Colbert of 1672 fibrd., 524, Doc. 43): "Les nouvelles conquestes de S.M. 
ont déà donne liea ae raisorner sur les ornemens et sur les trophées 
qu'on peu: metre aut pieds de sa [Bernini's] statue ..." 
7 See ©. Diwor chak, Der Medailleur Gianlorenzo Bernini. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschich« Ger italienischen Barockmedaille," Jahrbuch der 
preuszischen helped, She Lv, 34-36, 36, n. 3. These medals were 
mintec in Rome ca 1380. The first (a one-sided medal, Fig. 9) bears the 
inscription “HAC TER. AD SVPEROS,” which is consonant with the 
Mounsais of Clery concetw. On the obverse of the second medal (Fig. 
10) is heinscr stion " VD® MAGN. REX. CHRISTIANISSIMVS and 
on the£iag “ET MalCR. TTVLIS. VIRTVS." The reverse (Dworschak, 
"Der Medaillewr Gian arengo Bernini,” 36, n. 3, fig. 5, right; Wittkower, 
1961, a, 171, bg. 15, ight depicts a religious allegory: Victory gives a 
crown and palm branca to a figure of Belief, with a fallen enemy at their 
feet. The inscáptien -ead.: “VICTORE REGE VICTRIX RELIGIO." 
This imagery i. apparently connected with the idea of the military ban- 
nets o! the sta ue as ælusiens to Louis XIV's Dutch War (1672-78) — a 
Catholic crusa«e azaigst P*otestantism. 














78 The drawing was probak-y made in Rome before 1685; the watermark 
indicas Romen paper (Velk, 63, 85, n. 9). 
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medals (Figs. 9, 10) made after the finished work, thus giv- 
ing an indication of what the King actually saw when the 
statue arrived at Versailles in 1685. However, in the Edin- 
burgh drawing showing the frontal view (Fig. 6), the sup- 
port directly beneath the belly of the horse appears as 
rock.82 As Wittkower has suggested, the draftsman seems 
to have relied at least in part on earlier working drawings 
that portrayed the rocky support and podium.® If Louis's 
expectations of the statue were derived from certain writ- 
ten descriptions** and/or from the Edinburgh sheets, then 
he surely was not prepared for the waving, curling ban- 
ners directly beneath the animal — an unprecedented motif 
in freestanding equestrian sculpture and one that greatly 
vitiated the Mountain of Glory concetto. 

To return to Le Nótre and Tessin as they stood together 
at the Neptune Basin: The French gardener apparently in- 
formed the Swedish architect that the original support of 
the horse was a rock (in reality, Bernini's sculpture only 
included a vestige of one [Fig. 8]). But Tessin's statement 
that the support had been changed into flames, ‘’ce qu'ils 
ont trouve mieux convenir aux contorsions du cheval,” is 
not, in my view, to be construed as a criticism of the 
horse's pose, but rather is an indication that an aesthetic 
disharmony had been discerned between the animal and 
the original prop. That original support, although meant 
to represent flags, must have been judged aesthetically 
awkward, and may have been incomprehensible as a 
representational form.§ But we possess no really clear 
record of what the flags looked like in the main view; their 
appearance must be imagined with the aid of Travani's 
medals (Figs. 9, 10) and the Cologne drawing (Fig. 8). 

During the interval when the Louis XIV Equestrian was 
on display at the Orangerie and then at the Neptune Basin 
(1685-87), someone at Versailles (perhaps Girardon him- 


?? See above, notes 76, 77 and Wittkower, 1961, 505. 


*? References to a rocky base can be found in documents of 1673 and 
1681 (ibid., 527, Doc. 58; 529, Doc. 68), but these reflect knowledge of 
Bernini's early intentions, not the work as executed. 


*! Bernini, 150-51: "... molto piü manifesto apparirebbe [the statue], 
quando collocarsi dovesse nel luogo destinato. Poiche colà doveasi scolpir 
in altro Marmo una Rupe proporzionata erta, e scoscese, sopra cui 
haverebbe in bel modo a posare il Cavallo con quel disegno, ch'ei fatto ne 
haverebbe.” 


è? In Figure 7 the horse's belly is supported by the same smooth-surfaced 
cylindrical prop that appears in Figure 8, where a furled banner is clearly 
suggested. But in Figure 6 — the frontal view — the support appears as a 
rocky mass, as confirmed in a letter (December 11, 1979) from Mr. Keith 
Andrews, Keeper, Department of Prints and Drawings, National Gallery 
of Scotland. 


83 See above, note 62. 
84 See above, note 71. 


55 Wittkower (1961, 505, n. 24) observed that "In Girardon's alteration 
the mass of flames under the horse's belly and the leaping flame in front 
are separated by a broad hiatus. This arrangement echoes the original 
formation of the flags." 
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12 Nicolas Dorigny, engraving after Domenico Guidi, La 13 Micolas Dorigny, engraving after Domenico Guidi, La 
Renommée de Louis XIV. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet Renemmee de Louis XIV, from C. F. Menestrier, Histoire 
des Estampes (photo: Bibliothéque Nationale) 
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14 Detail of Fig. 12 (photo: Bibliotheque Nationale) 15 Detail of Fig. 13 (by permission Houghton Library) 
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16 Plan of 
Versailles, with 
Piece d'Eau des 
Suisses (left) and 
Neptune Basin 
(right), from J. F. 
Blondel, 
Architecture 
françoise, Paris, 
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19 Versailles, Orangerie, engraved plan by Le Blond, from A. 
and J. Marie, Mansart à Versailles, Paris, 1972, 1 (photo: Fogg 
Art Museum) 





Natioraux) 
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20 Étienne Allegrain, View of the North Parterre of Versailles. 
Versailles, Grand Trianon (photo: Réunion des Musées 
Nationaux) 
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22 Versailles, Neptune Basin (photo: author) 


self)56 conceived the idea of a new persona for the rider 
which could allow the banners to be recarved into a 
suitable and acceptable motif. Thus, Marcus Curtius was 
chosen, a heroic figure from ancient Roman history, 
whose death-leap is usually accompanied by flames in 
visual depictions (Fig. 26).5 The fact that Louis XIV was 
never associated with Marcus Curtius is surely significant, 
for the new subject was meant to assure a conceptual dis- 
tancing of the revised statue from its original identity. In 
1687 the work of transformation was performed by Girar- 
don's assistants. 


86 See Louvois's letter of October 1, 1685 quoted in the text, above. Girar- 
don's teacher, Gilles Guérin, had carved a bas-relief with this subject for 
the Hótel Hesselin, Paris, in 1655 (Francastel, 83, No. 58). 


87 A. Pigier, Barockthemen, 2nd ed., Budapest, 1974, u, 384-85; O. 


21 Detail of Fig. 
20 (photo: 
Réunion des 
Musées 
Nationaux) 





23 Versailles, Colonnade (photo: Réunion des Musées 
Nationaux) 





In the foregoing discussions of the King's expression and 
the horse's support, I have adopted as a working 
hypothesis Wittkower's suggestion that the Edinburgh 
drawings (Figs. 6, 7) were made in response to Colbert's 
request of 1682 for an accurate representation of the 
equestrian monument. But as Wittkower observed, the 
draftsman, for unknown reasons, based his depictions in 
part on preparatory drawings from Bernini's studio; these 
included an unsmiling portrait head and a rocky mass un- 
der the horse's belly, at least in the frontal view.5* These 
notations misrepresented the final form of the statue, 





Schmitt, ed., Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, Stuttgart, 
1954, i, cols. 881-891. Flames are not mentioned, however, by the 
Roman writers who relate the story of Marcus Curtius. 


55 Gee above, note 82. 


24 Bernini, Bus 
of Leuis XIV. 
Versailles, 
Chateau (photo: 
Réurion des 
Musees 
Natienaux) 





which displayed a smiling rider and a support in the form 
of waving ban ers directly beneath the horse. Thus, when 
Louis XIV firs- beheld tae work in 1685, he may have been 





But this argarment dces not put all problems to rest. As 
we know, in 1:84 Colbert requested a drawing as faithful 
to the original as possible for the King's perusal, and it is 
difficuit to uncerstand why this would not have been sup- 
plied. The existence of the Cologne drawing (Fig. 8), ap- 
parently execuceé in Italy, demonstrates that the statue in 
its u timate fomm was directly accessible to artists. (Figure 
8 coulé only heve been made for Colbert and the King if it 
had been supplemented by front, rear, and three-quarter 
front views, but here is no evidence for this.) But a draw- 
ing tnat was iraccurate in some details (e.g., Fig. 6) could 
account for the King's spontaneous reaction of surprise 
and anger, whch is conveyed by Dangeau's account. If 
this is what acuzly happened, it remains a mystery as to 
why totally fai hful renditions of the monument were not 
provided. 














Nevertheless. »hether as Louis XIV or as Marcus Cur- 
tius, the statue | submit, was at the very least an accept- 


1686 to 1702 irr pies. Hew else are we to explain the place- 
ment o? the egae trian group at this prominent location? 


* [t is difficult to fe low Wittkower when he writes of Girardon's 
transformation (19« 1, 514): "... two successive moments in time were 
contractec into on : «he jumping off and the arrival in the flaming 
holocaast. Such poetic license cannot have been popular in the France of 
Boileau.” But as a Marcus Curtius, the sculptural group simply adheres 
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25 Anonymous, 
Louis XIV 
Equestrian. 
Versailles, Musée 
(photo: Reunion 
des Musées 
Nationaux) 





The fact that the King eventually moved Guidi's statue — 
which he so greatly admired — to the same point at the 
Neptune Basin is an indication of the positive aesthetic 
value given to the Bernini/Girardon equestrian monu- 
ment.§? 

Yet there is an explicit, positive evaluation of the statue 
contained in a contemporary guidebook by Piganiol de La 
Force, bearing a privilége of 1700 and published in 1701, 
while the work was still at the Neptune Basin. Piganiol 
wrote: 


La seconde est une Statue equestre qui avoit été faite 
pour representer le Roy déja parvenu au faiste de la 
gloire; mais comme on ne la trouva pas assez belle, on 
en a fait un Marcus Curtius en changeant les traits du 
visage, & en mettant des flammes en la place de la Mon- 
tagne”... 

Ce Groupe est du Bernin; & quoi que ce soit un 
ouvrage mangue, on voit bien, dit un bel esprit, qu'il a 
été manque, par un habille homme, & que c'est une 
faute de Praxitele: les crins, continue-t-il en parlant du 
Cheval, sont tournés d'une main hardie, ils voltigent & 
semblent étre le jouét du vent, l'oeil est ardent, les 
nazeaux souflent le feu & la vie: un ciseau de Maitre s'y 
retrouve en mille endroits. Il n'est pas donné à ses 
Copistes, ni à ses envieux, d'arriver à de telles fautes par 


to the iconographic tradition (cf. Fig. 26); it cannot be said to violate the 
unities. In any case, adverse criticism of the work concerned Louis XIV 
Equestrian, not Marcus Curtius. 


” Again, a mountain is mentioned rather than flags, but enough evidence 
has been presented, I trust, to prove that the latter provided the direct 
support for the horse in the final statue. 
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leurs chef-d'oeuvres.?! 


When the Bernini/Girardon statue was moved to its 
present location in 1702, it was placed, it is true, at so dis- 
tant a point that the basic forms of horse and rider can 
scarcely be distinguished when viewed from the vicinity 
of the Chateau (Fig. 17). But in the two-dimensional 
ground plan of the entire layout of Versailles (Fig. 16), the 
equestrian statue marks the southern extremity of the 
grand north-south axis which has as its northern point of 
focus Guidi's La Renommée.?? In this respect, the final 
position chosen for the Bernini/Girardon group was not an 
unimportant one, as indicated by Louis XIV's order to 
Mansart of March 1, 1699 (quoted above) to "Examiner ce 
que l'on pourroit mettre au bout du Lac des Suisses." The 
King concerned himself with the sculptural adornment of 
this location because it was integral to the compositional 
scheme of the park. 

Thus the two Italian statues — both modified by the 
Frenchman Girardon — eventually remained in distant 
reference one to the other, an echo of their earlier, in- 
tertwined histories. The Bernini/Girardon Louis XIV 
Equestrian/Marcus Curtius, although visually insignifi- 
cant in its ultimate location except to visitors who under- 
take the long walk, nevertheless was set up at a concep- 
tually important point in the total plan of Versailles, an in- 
dication that the work was not despised. 

155 Sewall Avenue 
Brookline, MA 02146 
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“Barbara 4 
by Bernardo Strozzi 





David Roscnd and Ellen Rosand 


Amorg the splencors of Dresden that traveled through 
the United Stæes in 1978-79 was a painting by the 
Genozse Berrarlo Strozzi that bore the rather 
straightforward descriotive title of "Female Musician with 
Viola da Garab.’’ Fig. 1).1 Compositionally and 
thematicall, th- picture relates to a type of i image that had 
become a particalzrly »opular item in Strozzi's repertoire, 
the representat of Saint Cecilia (Fig. 2).2 Despite the 
basic similarity aowever, the subject of the Dresden 
canvas stands aut against the typological standard of the 
painter's Saint Cecilias, she asserts a very definite in- 
dividaality. Tacse pious young ladies reveal the 
po ani rats ui a shared family DaO gronn a 











ema peur ncse. are ud stamp of tro s own well 
established piccomal style. In comparison, the female 
musician from Drescen is distinguished by a more in- 
dividualized plysiogaomy, her features rendered with 
more deliberate atæntion to small idiosyncrasies, 
irregularities of srape-ard structure in the eyes, nose, and 
mouti. Rather than. a generalized personification of 
music, an allegerical type, this representation has usually 
been recognized as è portrait, the image of a specific 
young woman. Fer pensive, indeed almost melancholic 











! The spender of Dresden Five Centuries of Art Collecting (An Exhibi- 
tion from the Stae Art Coliections of Dresden, German Democratic 
Republic), New Yerk 1973, Cat. No. 522. Cf. also Mortari, 103. 


2 Cf. bid., figs. ICI, .07, 112, 205-08. 


- Santa Sofia” and "Il Prete Genovese”: 


On the Identity of a 


expression speaks very directly and movingly to us — 
perhaps with just a trace of the boredom of a posing sitter. 

We propose that this picture is indeed a portrait, one of 
the rare female portraits in Strozzi's oeuvre.? Seeking to 
establish a precise identity for the sitter, our discussion 
will serve as well to shed new light on certain problematic 
aspects of the biography of the painter; in particular, it 
will help to clarify Strozzi's troubled relationship with the 
Capuchin Order and to define with greater precision the 
cultural ambience in which he found refuge and support 
during his last years in Venice. 

If the Dresden picture is in certain ways the culmination 
of Bernardo Strozzi's continuing involvement with the 
subject of Saint Cecilia, it is still more a kind of transcen- 
dence, ironically earthly, of that imagery. However much 
she may be a variation on the pictorial theme of Saint 
Cecilia, our female musician, it is abundantly clear, hardly 
assumes the guise of the ecstatic, musically inspired saint. 
Her attention is not turned toward Heaven; this young 
lady's glance instead directly engages us, her viewers. 
Contrasting with the pathos of her mask, the seductive 
looseness of her costume provocatively, and with artful 
deliberateness, displays her ample bosom. The flowers in 
her hair would seem to suggest an association with Flora, 


? The few images of specific women — none actually identified, however 
— that have been attributed to Strozzi include close-up studies of heads 
(ibid., figs. 114, 324, 392) and only one that can be considered a fully 
presented portrait (ibid., fig. 393). 
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1 Bernardo Strozzi, 
Portrait of a Female 
Musician. Dresden, 
Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen 


but Flora meretrice, patroness of courtesans, and her 
musical attributes confirm an invitation to love.4 We note 
that there are two instruments in the picture, her own 
viola da gamba and the violin on the table in the lower left 
corner. As in so many paintings of women and music — 


* On this theme and its changing implications, see Julius 5. Held, "Flora, 
Goddess and Courtesan." in De Artibus Opuscula XL: Essays in Honor 
of Erwin Panofsky, New York, 1961, 201-218. 

The bared breast might be taken as a sign of allegorical intent — as of 
the personification of Musica (cf., e.g., Marco Boschini's illustration of 
Antonio Triva's L'Armonia col Disegno in La carta del navegar pitoresco, 





from Titian to Vermeer — the second instrument seems to 
be a wai ing the arrival of its player. The music depicted in 
the song book above the violin, while not entirely legible, 
is indeed a duet: its performance requires the participation 
of another. Although in essential respects a reprise of 


Venice, 1660, 595 [ed. Pallucchini, fig. 8] — or of the nourishing wealth of 
Cari:as, ov, with different moral implications, as a lingering mark of the 
penicent Magdalen's past. The calculated display of our subject's bosom, 
the coyness of the lace, the clearly indicative role of the plunging blue 
sash seem to bespeak neither allegory nor repentance. In his own work, 
Strozzi himself bared the female breast for allegorical purposes (Mortari, 








2 Bernerio Streza, Saint Cecilia. Genoa, Palazzo Bianco, 
| Comurale 








figs. 339, 341 [cesura], 415 [Pittura, Scultura, Architettura], 408 
[Minerva]. ard, most powerfully, 285, 288, 289 [Vecchia allo specchio]) 
or, neturaby and e functionally, for figures of Carità (ibid., figs. 37, 
42, 42, 65,67). San Cecilia, needless to say, is never depicted by him in 
such disar:ay. 

Wich regard to he significance of the bared breast in Renaissance por- 
traitu"e — where i cen indeed carry a variety of meanings — Jaynie An- 
derson ba: argue. “at one of the best known examples, Giorgione's 
Laura repsesents 10 a Venetian noblewoman — and not an allegory of 
marriage — but e Wenetian courtesan: “A sixteenth century patrician 
women wuld scare ly have chosen to be represented provocatively 
opening her dress Venen courtesans entered the profession they usually 
assumed è differemt name, and according to the sixteenth century 
catalogues of co rsesans, the most popular choice was Laura and 
Laurecta. “he laure wreath behind Laura appears to be a pointed 
reference t» her prefession, as pointed as the flowers held by Titian’s 














Giorgione: Atti dl onvegro Internazionale di Studio per il 5° Cen- 
tenaro gera Nascite Castelfranco Veneto, 1979, 156). But cf. the recent 
discussien oy StarlesChoinacki, "La posizione della donna a Venezia nel 
Cingtecenso," in d'izano e Venezia, Convegno Internazionale di Studi, 
Venezia, 1€76, Vicenza, 1980, 67, who quotes the observation of the early 
17th-sentury Scot iss traveller Fynes Moryson that the women of Venice 
“shew thet naked:n» ks and breasts. and likewise their dugges." Noting 
the increasengly-derimg mode of the later 16th century, Chojnacki stresses 
the speciakrole of fa hion as a means of social assertion. 

The flora! coiffere s not unique in 17th-century Venetian portraiture, 
but wreme # does . prear similar questions of identity may be raised. Ge- 
rolam> Forabesce s »ortrait of a woman in the Uffizi is generally 
recogmizedsas the mnege ofa courtesan (La pittura del Seicento a Venezia, 
exh, cat. venice, 325*, Cat. No. 108); indeed the seductive plunge of her 
shawl aiong with the protectively placed fan, seems to insist on such 
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Strozzi’s basic Saint Cecilia composition, the Dresden pic- 
ture, precluding sanctity by its extreme décolletage, 
further varies its model in small but significant ways. Like 
the sitter herself, her musical attributes are redirected more 
pointedly toward the observer. Whereas the violin serves 
as a framing device in the Genoa Saint Cecilia, a unit of 
closure, a barrier between subject and viewer, that instru- 
ment implicitly breaks through the picture plane in the 
Dresden design, offering itself to the beholder — un- 
derscoring the gesture of the female musician. 

Who, then, is this young lady, so conspicuously dis- 
playing her musical talents and herself, who seems bla- 
tantly to affirm the traditional association of music and sex 
that could so compromise the social standing of the art?é 
We suggest that she is Barbara Strozzi — the similarity to 
the name of the painter being purely coincidental. A singer 
and composer in mid-seicento Venice, her biography in its 
Venetian context provides the main support for the iden- 
tification of her portrait.” 


recognition. Another Forabosco sitter (Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum), dressed in similar costume, with an even more elaborate bou- 
quet in her hair, is usually known as a "Venetian Lady” (ibid., Cat. No. 
106; Homan Potterton, Venetian Seventeenth Century Painting, exh. 
cat., London, 1979, fig. 6). And yet, despite the more modest closure of 
her costume, the greater prominence of her floral arrangement — set in 
calculated juxtaposition to her frontal mask — suggests that she is as 
likely cortigiana as dama; the direct and intimate confrontation she offers 
the viewer is quite different from the social reserve of more obviously no- 
ble women in Forabosco's work (cf., eg., La pittura del Seicento, Cat. 
No. 109). 

Further on the Venetian courtesan: Arturo Graf, Attraverso il 
Cinquecento, Turin, 1883, 215-366 ("Una cortigiana fra mille: Veronica 
Franco"); Pompeo G. Molmento, La storia di Venezia nella vita privata, 
7th ed., Bergamo, 1927-29, it, 257-59; and Rita Casagrande, Le cortigiane 
veneziane del Cinquecento, Milan, 1968. Cf. also the observations of 
Charles Hope, "Problems of Interpretation in Titian's Erotic Paintings," 
in Tiziano e Venezia, 111-24. 


5 On the implications of this pictorial structure, see David Rosand, "Art 
History and Criticism: The Past as Present," New Literary History, v, 
1973-74, 442, further elaborated in "Ermeneutica amorosa: Observations 
on the Interpretation of Titian’s Venuses,” in Tiziano e Venezia, 375-81. 


è Cf. Pietro Aretino's declaration (published in his Primo libro de le let- 
tere of 1538) that "i suoni, i canti e le lettere che sanno le femmine [sono] 
le chiavi che aprono le porte della pudicizia loro,” and — as if confirming 
this judgment — Pietro Bembo's response to his daughter's request to 
learn to play an instrument (December 10, 1541): "Quanto alla gratia che 
tu mi richiedi, che io sia contento che tu impari di sonar di monacordia, ti 
fo intender quello che tu forse per la tua troppa tenera età non puoi 
sapere: che il sonare e cosa da donna vana et leggera. Et io vorrei che tu 
fossi la più gentile e la più casta et pudica donna che viva ... e contentati 
nell'essercitio delle lettere et del cucire. ...‘’ Both statements are quoted in 
Alfred Einstein, The Italian Madrigal, Princeton, 1949, 1, 94f; cf. also 
174-187. 


? The basic biographical reconstruction of this personality and analysis 
of her art will be found in Rosand, 241-281. Insofar as we are here con- 
cerned with identifying this musician's portrait and with establishing a 
particular social and intellectual ambience, we have drawn freely on 
materials first published in that article, feeling that our argument here re- 
quired the fullest presentation and support. 
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Born in 1619, Barbara was probably the illegitimate 
daughter of the renowned poet Ciulio Strozzi, who, in his 
final will of 1650 named as his heir "Barbara di Santa 
Sofia mia figliuola elettiva, e peró chiamata comunemente 
la Strozzi.” Growing up in the house of Giulio, Barbara 
was fully encouraged to develop her musical talents in a 
most professional way, as a singer and then as a composer; 
and her presence in that household afforded her the op- 
portunity to meet and participate in Venetian musical and 
literary society. By 1634 Giulio was arranging informal 
sessions at his home that featured performances by his 
"figliuola elettiva,’ whose voice was applauded by 
letterati and musicians.? In 1637 he institutionalized these 
performances with the creation of an academy, the Ac- 
cademia degli Unisoni, designed, at least in part, to exhibit 
Barbara's talents to a still wider audience and, in effect, to 
enlarge the scope of her social function.!° 

From a publication of 1638, Le Veglie de' Signori 
Unisoni, which is in fact dedicated to Barbara, we learn 
something about this academy's gatherings and about her 
special role in them. The meetings consisted of dis- 
courses by the various members, rhetorical exercises on 
typical debating topics, with love as the dominant theme, 
and these presentations were liberally interspersed with 
music. Barbara Strozzi functioned as mistress of 
ceremonies, suggesting the subjects on which the academi- 
cians were to test their forensic ingenuity, judging the dis- 


8 Venice, Archivio di Stato, "Notarile, Testamenti; Notaio Claudio 
Paulini," b. 799, No. 269, January 1, 1650: "publicato in morte il 31 
marzo 1652.” On the earlier wills of Giulio Strozzi and their relevance to 
the identity of Barbara, see Rosand, 242. 


? One of these musicians, Nicoló Fontei, was inspired to compose two 
volumes of songs for her, a project most probably encouraged by Giulio, 
who supplied most of the texts himself. The dedication of the first 
volume of Fontei’s Bizzarrie poetiche (Venice, 1635) reads: “A V. S. ... 
consacro queste armonie, uscitemi dalla penna per compiacerne prin- 
cipalmente la gentilissima, e virtuosissima donzella la Signora Barbara. 

"Elle diede à me occasion di comporle, e à V. S. di sentirle alcuna volta 
honorar di quella Gratia, ch'é nata per agguagliarsi all'altre Gratie, e 
quasi decima sorella per avanzarsi con l'età sopra il choro dell'altre Muse. 

“Il Signor Giulio Strozzi, chi porge campo franco à si degni ga- 
reggiamenti, mi somministrò l'armi delle parole.” 

In the dedication of Book Two (1636) Fontei declares: "Questi ar- 
moniosi concenti, detti Bizzarrie Poetiche [furono] animati in gran parte 
della penna gentile del Sig. Giulio Strozzi per uso della di lui vir- 
tuosissima cantatrice.” 


1? The founding of academies came naturally to Strozzi. He had already 
established one in Rome, the Ordinati (1608), and another in Venice, the 
Dubbiosi. See Francesco Saverio Quadrio, Storia e ragione d'ogni poesia, 
Bologna, 1739, vu, 8, and Maylander, n, 224f., and iv, 140. 


1! Barbara's full name appears in print for the first time in the Veglia 
prima de'Signori academici Unisoni havuta in Venetia in casa del Signor 
Giulio Strozzi. Alla molto Illustre Signora la Sig. Barbara Strozzi, Venice, 
1638. Each of the three Veglie contained in the volume carries its own title 
page and dedication to Barbara Strozzi. It is chiefly through these 
publications that we know about the Unisoni: cf. Emmanuele Antonio 
Cicogna, Delle iscrizioni veneziane, Venice, 1824-1853, v, 278f. and 663; 
Maylander, v, 396f.; Rosand, 244f. and passim. 


2 Although not mentioned in the Veglie, the text of this debate was 


courses, and awarding prizes to the best; she also provided 
the muscial interludes, singing for the assembled signori 
accademici. In addition, on at least one occasion she read 
both sides of an argument written by two of the academy's 
most illustrious members, Gian Francesco Loredan and 
Matteo Dandolo. The subject of this debate, whether tears 
or song be the more potent weapon in love, seems to nave 
been conceived expressly for Barbara.?? 

Evidently among the more famous events was a meeting 
held in 1637, at which Barbara distributed different 
flowers to each of the academicians, who then had to dis- 
course upon what fortune his particular flower would 
bring in love. In describing her action, the anonymous 
author of the Veglie compared Barbara to a personification 
of Primavera; her grace in distributing the flowers and the 
beauty o£ her voice inspired one of the Unisoni to compose 
a sonnet in honor of "questa Venere.” Crowned 
Primavera and Venus, Barbara claimed the role of Flora by 
her own initiative and enjoyed that reputation. She also 
suffered the implications of such an identity. 

Publicly acknowledged as the hostess and inspiratien of 
the Accademia degli Unisoni, Barbara was socially 
vulnerable. Viewed by some contemporaries as morally 
equivocal, her position readily evoked that association be- 
tween music-making and sexual license so well cocu- 
mented in cinquecento Venice. A series of stinging satires 
describing meetings of the Unisoni that managed to im- 


printed twice in the same year and by the same publisher as the Veglie, 
Sarzina: in La Contesa del canto e delle lagrime. Discorsi acedemici. 
Recitati dalla Sig. Barbara Strozzi nell'academia de gli Unisoni, Venice, 
1638, and Gian Francesco Loredan, Bizzarrie academiche, Venice, 1638, 
182ff. For further discussion of the text itself and its significance, see Ro- 
sand, 278-280. 


13 Veglia prima, 67: “Fù poscia dalla Sig. Barbara proposto il soggetto, 
che occupar dovea l'eloquenza di questi Virtuosi, nella futura Veglia. Ciò 
si fece, con l'occasione di dispensare à ciascuno di quelli, c'haveano 
favellato un fiore, sopra di cui s'obligavano à discorrere, qual fertuna 
secondo le proprietà di quello, possa pronosticarsi in amore. Nel dis- 
tribuire questi fiori, rappresentò al vivo la Sig. Barbara quella Primavera, 
la quale raffigura nel sembiante. La gratia, di cui fece pompa in questa at- 
tione; hà eccitato al canto uno de’ più famosi cigni dell'Hadria, che:amico 
delle Muse, ha honorata questa Venere, col sonetto, che qui nel fine s'è 
aggiunto. 
"Per La Sig. Barbara Strozzi, mentre dispensava Fiori nell'Accademia 
de gli Unisoni 
Sonetto d'incerto Autore 
Questa (Amanti) e una 
Musa; eccol'espresso; 
Nel dolce suo canzoneggiar canora; 
Ma nel bel volto hà un'aureo lume impresso: 
E pur la Musa il solo plettro indora. 
Fors'ella è un' Alba; e si hà dal fatto stesso, 
Mentre à i raggi del bel la man infiora; 
Ma non và l'alba ad illustrar Permesso 
Ne le stanze d'Apollo ama l'Aurora. 
Musa ella é si, c'hà in compagnia gl'amori; 
E se rubbó la rosa al verde stelo, 
Anco le Muse incoronano i fiori 
Alba ella è si, ch'apre il notturno velo, 
E se canta tal'hora giocosi ardori, 
Chi sà, che l'Alba ancor non canti in Cielo?" 


pune every aspect of the academy did not spare the virtue 
of its hostess: indeed, the anonymous author found ready 
material in Barbara's academic participation.!* Follewing 
an accour tof ‘he distribution of flowers to the accademici, 
he wryly observes, “It is a fine thing to distribute the 
flowers after having yielded the fruit.” 15 Or, regarding her 
chastity, he comments, “to claim and to be [chaste] are two 
different things; all the same, I too consider her extremely 
chaste. since, being a woman, and one with a liberal up- 
bringing, she could pass the time with some lover, yet she 
nevertheless lavishes all her affection on a castrato." And 
that relationship is then turned into the explanation for 
her never having become pregnant.!é 

The exact moral cheracter of Barbara Strozzi may well 
be safe beyond the reach of controlled historical 
recenstruction, but the slanderous remarks of these 
anonymous satires (even if written in jest) do at least attest 
to the continuing relevance of the traditional, if general, 
asscciation of ceurtesens and music-making.” And Bar- 
bare’s own music, which she herself performed, would 
seera further to confirm that association. In view of her 
choice of texts, the sub:ect matter of her cantatas and arias, 

















4 "Satise, e altre raccolte per |’ Academia de gl'Unisoni in casa di Giulio 
Strozzi” (Venice, Biblioteca Marciana: cl. x, cod. 115 [=7193]). Some 
seventy-five 'alics, the manuscript consists of eight rather biting satires 
in the fenm of disiogues and letters — the final two, in their own defense, 
purportedly signed by Giulio and Barbara Strozzi. For a fuller descrip- 
tion ansi analysisaof the con:ents of the "Satire," see Rosand, 249-252. 








15 "Bello cosa domare i fiori dopo aver dispensati i frutti" ("Satire," fol. 
44r). 


io ^] pepfesssre e.l'essere-somo termini differenti, tuttavia io anco la vedo 
castissima, mentre potendo e come femina, e come educata in libertà 
passarv: d tempo con qualche amore ella nondimeno impiega tutte le sue 
affettioni in an castrato” UBid., fol. 12v). 

“Che ringratii sura la moda, overo l'infecondità di castrati?” (ibid., fol. 
250): 





7 For a brief diseussion of some of the Venetian courtesans who were 
particularly well-cnewn for their musical abilities, see Casagrande (as in 
note 41, 18%and 199.Cf. alsc the description of the funeral of the famous 
courtesar~ravsician Lucia Trevisana in Marino Sanuto, | Diarii, ed. 
Rinaide Pute et cL, xix, Verice, 1887, col. 138: "[A di 16 Ottobre 1514] 
In questa matina, fo-sepulta a Santa Caterina Lucia Trevixan, qual can- 
tava per exeeilenta. Era dona di tempo tuta cortesana, e molto nominata 
apreesornusici, deve a caxa sua si riduceva tutte le virtù. Et morite eri di 
note, e: oz! 5 zorni si farà per li musici una solenne messa a Santa 
Caterina, fumebre, et altri officii per l'anima sua." Cf. also Giacomo 


Ro. 








(" Abito:delis cortegiane prencipale’’), an illustration based on a design by 
Palma £ Giovane and depic-ing one of those celebrated Venetian cour- 
tesars seated at the keyboard. 





18 Young singers were doubly celebrated by many patrons in these early 
years of public opera: there is a certain Cice who "canta in maniera che 
gusterà .. e: anco è di quelle che si pol dormire seco col lume, et ha un bel 
mode di aitare,” or we migat cite “il raguaglio di due, una che è Zitella, 
ma non Zitella Zilla, e l'altra Puttana ma non Puttana Puttana, suona da 
sé, canta beme, e non è cativa.” For these, as well as for the more 
celebrated Anna Maria Sardelli, see Lorenzo Bianconi and Thomas 
Walker. "Dalla Cinta pazza alla Veremonda: Storie di febiarmonici,” 
Rivista didana di musicelosia. x, 1975, 440-42. 
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her concentration on themes of love, and the often per- 
sonalized affect of this singer's music, it is not at all incon- 
ceivable that she may, indeed, have been a courtSsan, 
highly skilled in the art of love as well as music." 
About the character of the young lady in Bernardo 
Strozzi's painting, however, there can be little doubt. 
Whatever her relation to the Muses, her attire marks her as 
a devotee of the goddess of love, and the flowers in her 
hair invoke that other compromised deity, Flora meretrice 
— and recall the role played by Barbara Strozzi at the ses- 
sions of the Accademia degli Unisoni. According to our 
hypothesis, the picture would represent Barbara — less 
personification than embodiment of Musica — at about the 
age of twenty, with due acknowledgement of her volup- 
tuous maturity.!? Although the painting has generally 
been dated about 1635, there seems to be little real 
evidence, stylistic or documentary, to support such dating. 
Indeed, there is good reason to date the canvas after 1635, 
the year Bernardo Strozzi signed and dated another portrait, 
that of Barbara's father (Fig. 3).2° Moreover, if we assume 
that the floral reference in the image is explicitly to Barbara's 
(in)famous distribution of flowers to the accademici degli 


‘9 Like her pose, Barbara's instruments in the Dresden portrait derive 
from Bernardo Strozzi's previous Saint Cecilia compositions and must be 
viewed as general attributes rather than actual records of this musician s 
practice — for in performance she most likely accompanied herself on a 
lute or theorbo (see Rosand, 277). 

As a final note on music's pictorial association with sensual pleasure we 
may adduce the composition that Marco Boschini would have com- 
missioned of the little-known painter Stefano Pauluzzi for his ideal 
gallery of modern art: 


El Pauluzzi, che in la bona strada 
Calca el vero sentier dela Pitura, 
Col concorer al par dela Natura, 
Un capricio el farà, che assae me agrada. 
Vorave veder Flora, col Dileto, 
In streti abrazzamenti virtuosi, 
Siché in amor tra lori corisposi, 
I se vedesse con cortese afeto. 
Scrivé: Flora gioisse mazormente, 
Tuta piena de genio virtuoso; 
Massime quando apresso al so moroso, 
Che xe'l Dileto, la se vede arente. 


Described in La carta del navegar pitoresco (ed. Pallucchini, 635), this design 
is realized in Boschini's own engraving (ibid., fig. 26) of ardent Flora em- 
bracing a quite voluptuous Diletto, whose only attributes are her own 
nude body and the musical instruments she has laid aside to reciprocate 
that affection. 


20 Mortari, 143. The portrait is inscribed “Julij Strozzij effigies/ a 
Presbytero Bernardo/ Strozzio Picta an9/ 1635." Noting that the inscrip- 
tion was unusual in Strozzi’s oeuvre for its script, and that it was applied 
on already dry paint, Hugh Macandrew questioned its authenticity and 
reliability; he attributed the picture instead to Simon Vouet ("Vouet's 
Portrait of Giulio Strozzi and Its Pendant by Tinelli of Nicoló Crasso," 
Burlington Magazine, cix, 1967, 266-271) — but that attribution was re- 
jected by Anthony Blunt, Art and Architecture in France, 1500 to 1700, 
2nd ed., Middlesex-Baltimore-Victoria, 1970, 425, n. 56. 
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3 Bernardo Strozzi, Portrait of Giulio Strozzi. Oxford, 
Ashmolean Museum 


Unisoni, then we have a definite terminus post quem of 
1637.71 

Thus far, our arguments for the identification of the 
female musician as Barbara Strozzi rest on what are at best 
plausible analogies between the character of the painted 
personage and that of the historical woman — as well as on 
the assumption that the painting was executed in Venice 
toward 1640 or possibly even later.22 Further evidence, 
however, comes from the painting's provenance. The 
Dresden picture in fact boasts a well-documented and no- 


? On the basis of presumed recollections of Strozzi’s earlier Genoese 
manner, particularly in the deep-toned ground, Victor Lasareff proposed 
to date the female musician early in the painter's Venetian period 
(“Beiträge zu Bernardo Strozzi," Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden 
Kunst, vi, 1929, 29), and in this he has been followed by Anna Maria 
Matteucci ("L'attività veneziana di Bernardo Strozzi," Arte veneta, 1x, 
1955, 144) and Mortari (p. 103). But Strozzi never abandoned the 
chiaroscuro base, especially in his portraits and particularly when he was 
testing his chromatic sensibilities and exploring the possibilities of lush 
Venetian colorito. And, as Mortari herself seems to recognize, the 
Dresden portrait stands out among Strozzi's works for the notably 
meditated character of its conception and its execution. Her comment on 
the portrait of Giulio Strozzi — which she did not realize was originally 
on panel — suggests how unsure is the foundation of our chronology: 
“Se non fosse per la data — una delle pochissime che lo Strozzi appose ai 
suoi quadri — questo ritratto potrebbe apparire fra le opere del periodo 
genovese, tanto è ancora vicino ai ritratti eseguiti in patria, il che ci con- 
ferma quanto sia arduo stabilire una cronologia nelle opere del maestro.” 
And Matteucci, too, is forced to admit that although the portraits "poco 
ci aiutano per la cronologia del Cappuccino, ci mostrano tuttavia come, 
anche in questo campo, non vi sia frattura fra periodo genovese e periodo 
veneziano. | ritratti di Bernardo rimarranno infatti fedelissimi agli 





ble pedigree, having entered the Saxon galleries in the 
eighteenth century directly from the vast collection of the 
Casa Sagredo in Venice; the agent in the transaction was 
Francesco Algarotti. In 1743, when the Sagredo collection 
was being prepared for sale, Algarotti acquired for 
Augustus IH of Poland two pictures by Bernardo Strozzi, 
our female musician and a David with the head of Goliath. 
These he described with enthusiastic satisfaction in a letter 
to Mariette of February 13, 1751: 


Due quadri del Prete Genovese, ossia Bernardo Strozzi 
con figure di grandezza naturale sino al ginocchio. 
Nell'uno si vede effigiata una sonatrice in atto di toc- 
care, non mi ricordo, se il liuto, o altro simile strumento; 
e nell altro, Davidde, che ha nell'una mano la spada, e a 
lato la testa di Golia. In queste due pitture ben risalta 
quella maestría nel maneggiare i colori: parte, in cui, dice 
il Baïdinucci, essere stato quell'Artefice sin da'suoi 
primi anni eccellente. ...23 


In fact, as we know from an earlier letter, Algarotti had 
hoped to acquire a third painting by Strozzi for the gallery 
of Augustus. Reporting to the king’s minister, Count 
Brühl, in a letter of June 29, 1743 — a draft, in effect, that 
would later serve for the published letter to Mariette — 
Algarotti describes the pictures he was hoping to have 
from the Sagredo collection. Among them were 


Trois Tableaux du Prete Genovese les plus beaux, 
qu'on puisse avoir peut-etre de ce Peintre. L'un est une 
demifigure admirable d'une femme qui tient un Instru- 
ment de musique a la main, l'autre plus admirable en- 
core est la demifigure de David avec la téte de Gcliat. ... 
Le troisieme est un portrait sur du bois aussi beau que 
les Wandik les plus beaux. On y lit cette Inscription: 
Julii Strozzii effigies a Presbytero Bernardo Strozzio 
picta anno 1635.4 


schemi inaugurati in patria...’ ("L'attività veneziana,” 151). 
22 But obviously by 1644, when the painter died (August 2). 


23 Opere del Conte Algarotti, vi, Livorno, 1765, 15. The letter was then 
quoted by Carlo Giuseppe Ratti in his edition of Raffaello Soprani, Vite 
de’ pittori, scultori, ed architetti genovesi, 1, Genoa, 1768, 195, note 
(5oprani's Vite were first published in 1674). Strozzi's David is still in 
Dresden (Mortari, 102f., fig. 377). On Algarotti’s activities, see Francis 
Haskell, Patrons and Painters, A Study in the Relations between Italian 
Art and Society in the Age of the Baroque, London, 1963, 347-360. 


2 The letter was published by Hans Posse, "Die Briefe des Grafen Fran- 
cesca Algarotti an den Sachsischen Hof und seine Bilderkaufe für die 
Dresdner Gemaldegalerie, 1743-1747," Jahrbuch der preussischen 
Kunstsanemlungen, Lu, 1931, Beiheft, 43f. The portrait of Giulio Strozzi 
never wert to the collection of August III By the end of the 18th century, 
as Macandrew showed (as in note 20, 269), it was in the collection of 
Graf Friedrich Moritz von Brabeck of Hildesheim; from there it passed to 
Graf Andreas von Stolberg. Although now on canvas, the picture was on 
panel when Algarotti knew it, and was so described in the von Stolberg 
sale of 1859; when exhibited in Berlin in 1909 it was still on wood, "on 
poplar,” to be more precise (ibid., n. 13). 


Although the Sagredo collection was enormous — "cette 
grance mer puisqu'il faut appeller ainsi Je crois cette 
Collection," writes Algarotti — the fact that the portrait of 
Giulie Strozzi wa hanging in it along with the image we 
would ident fy as Barbara's is of some consequence. The 
initia core cf the collection, already celebrated by 
Giustiniano Mirtnioni ir. 1663, had been assembled or 
commissiosec ay Nicolo Sagredo (1606-1676), 
Procuratore di 5. Marco end, in the last year of his life, 
Doge of Veri ice? The family palace, on the Grand Canal, 
is located at Cam»o Sta. Sofia; Nicolò Sagredo, in other 
Worda was a aeëBhbor of Giulio Strozzi — and of his 

eva,’ Barbara “di Santa Sofia.’’26 Still more 

















to ie wur however, Sagredo was a patron of Barbara's. 
To him she dedicated her Opus 7, published in 1659, and 
the wording o! that dedication implies that his patronage 
took the fo m of active financial support. Referring to 
him as ner guardian deity ("mio Dio Tutelare"), Barbara 
cites as evicence of Sagredo’s generous contribution to 
music his Ortneing support of her own modest life, 
which has been so “favored and a with the 
profuse bensvoierce of Your Excellency.’’ 

If our hypethesis is correct, then, d the Dresden 
painting is izdeed a portrait of Barbara Strozzi, we may be 
sure trat when Nicolò Sagredo acquired the picture — if he 
did nct aetuelly commission it — he well knew the identity 
of its subjec-. 











Further sappor- of our identification of this female 
musician is cfferec by the career of the painter himself. In- 
deed, :hreuga the personalities implicated in our argument 
we are, in tu n. abe to-clarify certain events in that career. 
Bernardo Stsozzi, <nown in his native Genoa as "il Cap- 
puccimo’ ard as "il Prete Genovese” in Venice and 
beyond, ied a fairy colorful life; its degree of intensity, 
however, deverds in part upon how one interprets the 
biogrephical sources and documents. 

Ou: basi, ane most problematical, source is the 








25 Martinioni’s Cosemvations on the Sagredo collection appear in his edi- 
tion of Francesco Sansovino, Venetia, città nobilissima et singolare, 
Venice, 1663, 27 "Ct also Simona Savini Branca, Il collezionismo 
veneziano nel 680, “ada, 1965, 275, and Haskell, 263-67. 

On Nicelà Sagreco Himself, see Andrea da Mosto, | dogi di Venezia, 
Florence, 1977, .Ge-41, 583f. In his own final testament of August 12, 
1676, the doge lett vertæn paintings to specific friends and relatives — in- 
cluding works atrinutel to Tintoretto, Pietro da Cortona, Poussin, and 
Borgogrone — whereas the bulk of the collection went to his brothers 
and, after them, o lug nephews (Venice, Archivio di Stato, “Testamenti,” 
b. 1167, Ne. 25C.. The collection passed to Zaccaria Sagredo (1653-1729) 
and then to Chead zo, zis nephew. Following the latter's death in 1738, 
preparations wee made for its dispersal. An inventory was drawn up in 
that year (Venic«, Bi»licteca Correr, P. D. C2193/1v), and then, in 1743, 
two separate ewaluztious of the paintings were commissioned of the 
leading artists o. the day, Piazzetta and Tiepolo (Biblioteca Correr, P.D. 
C2913/w, Nos. 11. 12 — cf. Mario Brunetti, "Un eccezionale collegio 
peritale: Piazzetta, “ep-lo, Longhi,” Arte veneta, v, 1951, 158-160). The 
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biography published by Raffaello Soprani in 1674, thirty 
years after the painter's death.? Born in 1581, Strozzi es- 
tablished himself as an accomplished artist at an early age; 
at seventeen he entered the Capuchin monastery of S. Bar- 
naba in Genoa. Presumably about 1610 he obtained per- 
mission to leave the cloister temporarily — “non più Frate, 
ma Prete” — in order to support his widowed mother and 
younger sister. With the death of his mother in 1630, his 
sister by then married, Strozzi was formally obligated to 
return to the Order and re-enter the monastery. And it is 
at this juncture in his life that we encounter difficulties of 
interpretation and reconstruction. Soprani’s narrative of 
the events assumes a particularly dramatic, even 
somewhat theatrical, tone. According to the biographer, 
Strozzi was extremely reluctant to return to the Capuchins 
and, procrastinating with excuses of work to be finished 
and of pretended ill health, he appealed to Rome. The 
painter argued that his advanced age and state of health 
made compliance with the austere discipline of the Order a 
particular hardship. Although sympathetic, the pope did 
not in fact intercede on his behalf. Again, Strozzi was or- 
dered by the Capuchins to return; again, he took evasive 
action. This time he sought to transfer to another order, 
the Augustinian Canons at S. Teodoro, but the Capuchins 
countered that he could make such a transfer only with the 
consent of the full chapter. Without further recourse — 
still according to Soprani’s account — the fugitive monk 
was imprisoned in his own monastery, where he remained 
for three years. Finally, after initial protests and attempts 
by family and friends to liberate him by force, Strozzi 
feigned repentance. Allowed to visit his sister, he eluded 
his accompanying guardian, shaved his beard, shed his 
monastic garb, and, dressed as a priest, fled by a secret 
staircase. Turning up in Venice, Strozzi there found 
powerful protectors (‘‘Protettori potenti") who guaranteed 
his safety and freedom.?9 

This, then, is the basic account we have of the crisis in 
Bernardo Strozzi's life, the presumed reason for his move 


three pictures by Bernardo Strozzi cited in Algarotti's letter of June 29, 
1743, and a fourth, the portrait of Nicoló Crasso by Tiberio Tinelli, are 
not to be found in either of these stime. Evidently, they had been put 
aside for Algarotti, pending the return to Venice of Gherardo Sagredo's 
widow; she, however, seems to have given the agent some difficulty, in- 
sisting that he be prepared to buy at least one full room of pictures. 
Algarotti, writing to Count Brühl, expresses the hope that he can per- 
suade her to be more reasonable (Posse, as in note 24, 45) — and the two 
paintings by Strozzi in Dresden attest to his partial success. 


æ Giulio's father, Roberto, had left funds for the construction of a chapel 
in the church of Sta. Sofia, where he may indeed have been buried; 
Barbara was baptized in the same church. See Rosand, 241-43. 


27 Diporto di Euterpe overo cantate & ariette a voce sola, Venice, 1659, 
dedication: “I miei poveri Lari favoriti e protetti con profuse gratie dall’ 
LV ^ 


?5 Soprani (as in note 23), 1, 184-196. 
29 [bid. 187f., 191-94. 
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to Venice. Essentially repeated by Filippo Baldinucci,?? the 
story was challenged in the eighteenth century by Carlo 
Giuseppe Ratti in his edition of Soprani's Vite de' pittori, 
scultori, ed architetti genovesi. In a footnote to this 
narrative Ratti declared it unlikely that Strozzi could have 
so abandoned the Capuchins without some special conces- 
sion from Rome. And modern scholars have continued to 
debate the tone as well as the facts of Soprani's romantic 
version of these events.?! 

Despite the polemics, however, archival research has 
not seriously undermined Soprani’s account. The docu- 
ments published by the historian of the Genoese 
Capuchins, Padre Francesco Zaverio, although modifying 
it in certain details, tend rather to confirm its general 
outline.?2 Bernardo Strozzi, according to his own 
testimony, lived as a lay cleric with his mother for a period 
of twenty years. The problem with his sister seems to have 
been not her unmarried state but rather her poverty and 
the special difficulty of having a blind child. Citing these 
conditions as well as his own age and health, the painter 
appealed to the Sacred Congregation for Consultation of 
Regulars in Rome to be allowed to transfer to the 
Augustinian Canons; permission was granted, provided 
that the Capuchins agreed and the Augustinians were 
disposed to accept him. On March 14, 1630, he was granted 
two months' time — he had requested three — to arrange 
for his change of habit. Not until May 12, however, did he 
petition the Capuchins, who were not opposed; on June 16 
he wrote to the visitor of the Augustinians, Don Andrea 
Fossa. Nine days later Fossa responded that, although 
Strozzi's petition was favorably received, it would be 
necessary to submit it to the full chapter of the Order. 
This consumed still more time, and Strozzi's deadline had 
already expired. On August 25 a warrant was issued for 
the delinquent monk's arrest; on September 13 Strozzi ap- 
pealed 33 and, a fortnight later, was granted an additional 
month of grace.?* Beyond that date, September 28, 1630, 
we have no further documentation concerning the 
religious fate of Bernardo Strozzi in Genoa. He evidently 
left the Capuchins but did not enter a different order; the 


30 Notizie de’ professori del disegno da Cimabue in qua (1681-1728), in 
his Opere, xi, Milan, 1812, 481-86. 


31 Soprani (as in note 23), 1, 194, note (a): "Non è credibile, che lo Strozzi 
s'appartasse allora da’ Cappuccini senza special concessione ottenutagli 
per Breve Apostolico da' Parenti, o dagli Amici. Il Lettore ció supponga 
benché il Soprani non ne faccia molto. E forse il Breve non era ancora 
notificato a que' Religiosi; perció egli si opponevano al Soggetto." Cf. 
Orlando Grosso, "Note ed appunti su Bernardo Strozzi," Rassegna d'arte 
antica e moderna, 1x, 1922, 155-163, and Giuseppe Fiocco, "Bernardo 
Strozzi a Venezia," Dedalo, 11, 1922-23, 646-665. 


32 P, Francesco Zaverio, | Cappuccini genovesi, note biografiche, 1, 
Genoa, 1912, 288-297. 


signature on his portrait of Giulio Strozzi of 1635 indicates 
that he did indeed continue his life in Venice as a secular 
priest, “il Prete Genovese.” On November 26 of the same 
year he acquired the title of Monsignore.?5 

Did Bernardo Strozzi pass three years in prison — or is 
that story the invention of Soprani's pen? We still cannot 
be sure. Padre Zaverio himself, without any further 
documentary evidence, simply accepted the account. 
Modern art historians, on the other hand, have sought — 
perhaps too deliberately — to discredit it, to de-romanticize 
the old biography. Giuseppe Fiocco, in polemic with 
Orlando Grosso, argued the impossibility of the imprison- 
ment by adducing Strozzi's portrait of Doge Francesco 
Erizzo, elected in 1631, as proof of the painter's presence 
in Venice by that year.36 But there is no reason to assume 
that Strozzi painted the portrait in the year of Erizzo's ac- 
cession. The offical commission of the ducal portrait, 
furthermore, was not likely to have gone to a recently 
arrived forestiero. Rather, the task would have fallen to 
the leading Venetian master, Domenico Tintoretto, who 
had succeeded to his father's position as official painter in 
the Ducal Palace; and just such a portrait is in fact cited by 
Ridolfi.?? (We might even argue that Strozzi's portrayal of 
Erizzo, its official status suggested by the number of ex- 
tant versions, should be dated after Domenico Tinteretto's 
death in 1635.) In other words, we really cannot establish 
the Genoese painter's presence in Venice before 1635, the 
date on his portrait of Giulio Strozzi. 


Returning to Soprani's statement that in Venice the es- 
caped Capuchin found "'Protettori potenti," we may ask 
who they might have been. For we can indeed identify the 
precise link between Genoa and Venice: in the person of 
Andrea Fossa, the visitor of the Augustinian monastery of 
S. Teodoro in Genoa, to whom Bernardo Strozzi had writ- 
ten directly, and who responded encouragingiy and 
enthusiastically to the painter, admitting to being 
"benissimo informato della sua virtù.” Fossa, who would 
become abbot general of the Order, was an impressive 
figure, theologian to the cardinal of Sta. Cecilia and con- 


33 This capiatur was published, without exact archival indication, by 
Grosso, “Note ed appunti," 158. Cf. also Zaverio, | Cappuccini, 295. 


34 Ibid., 296. 
35 Fiocco, (as in note 31), 646, 665. 


36" Me ne dispiace," Fiocco begins his article, "per le anime romantiche e 
me ne rallegro per le timorate: il pittore Bernardo Strozzi, ii monaco 
bollente, fuggito dalla patria Genova a Venezia, terra di libertà, per but- 
tarvi alie ortiche le vesti di Cappuccino e di Prete, mori Monsignore, in 
pace cen dio e con la Chiesa!" For the portraits of Erizzo, see Mortari, 
figs. 312 and 314, also 315. 

37 A list of doges portrayed by Domenico, from Pasquale Cicogna to 


Francesco Erizzo, is offered by Carlo Ridolfi, Le maraviglie dell'arte 
(1648), ed. Detlev von Hadeln, Berlin, 1914-1924, 17, 260. 


sultant ta tae diy Office in Genoa. A learned as well as 
powerfu: man. who had obtained his degrees at the Uni- 
versity er Eadea n theology, philosophy, and canon law, 
he was aw ite aad friend of poets. He was also a member 
of tte Azc.demi. degli Incogniti in Venice.?? 

Fcunded in 1530 by the Venetian patrician Gian Fran- 
cesce Lorecan, the Accedemia degli Incogniti included the 
mos: importart ntellectual figures in Venice and many 
from otker Italian cities as well — of the 106 members 
listed in a sutzication of 1647, ten were Genoese, four of 
then. in relgicus orders.?? Representing a major political 





and ntellectua force in mid-seicento Venice, the Incogniti 
were unitec bv a basicaly libertine philosophy deriving in 
part frcm tbe teachings of the Aristotelian Cesare 
Cremonmi at he University of Padua. Among the mem- 
bers of tne acedemy were poets, philosophers, historians, 
and :lerizs, and t»eir publications included popular novels 
and romances poetry of various kinds, letters, historical 
and religieus facts, academic discourses, and opera 
librettos 4° 

It is indeed the connection of the Incogniti with the 
mus:cal scene of Venice that most interests us in the con- 
text of ou present cencern, the Dresden portrait. The 
acacemy + membership listed nearly every name 
associated witi the opera libretto in Venice in the 1640's, 
the decade that witnessed the establishment of opera as a 
regular, seasor aloccurence, a central part of Venetian life; 





cogniti di veretia Venice, 1617, 27-30, where he is identified as ‘’ Abbate 
Generale we’ Caron Regolari Lateranensi, e nostro Accademico." See 
also Laffaelic:Sopreri, Li scr'ttori della Liguria, Genoa, 1667, 19, and, on 
Fosse s rapport wth che poet Erytharaeus, Achille Neri, " Alcune rime di 
Gian Vittario Rosi” Rassegna bibliografica della letteratura italiana, x1, 
1903, 238 243. 





3 The listis hate Le glorie de gli Incogniti. 


* A numer of nc»gniti publications are briefly described in E. A. 
Cicogna, sagzio d; bibliografia veneziana, Venice, 1847, 558f., Nos. 
4228 423: Cn tle academy in general, see Michele Battagia, Delle ac- 
cadertie pene ian , \enice, 1826, 41ff., and Maylander, ut, 205. For more 
speci'ic discussion © the Incogniti within the context of 17th-century 
liber&nisrs, ee Giogio Spini, Ricerca dei libertini, La teoria dell'im- 
postere celle re?gi ni nel Szicento italiano, Rome, 1950, 139-186. 
Further bi»liggra»hy on various aspects of the academy will be found in 
Bianeori end Wake (as in ncte 18), 418, n. 165; for Barbara Strozzi's 
relationshsp wth- imcogniti, and especially their motto, Ignoto Deo, see 
Rosaad. 236-49, 

For mere general discussion of the role of academies in Venetian 
socie y, see inc Benzoni, ‘Aspetti della cultura urbana nella società 
vene a del '5- 600 — Le accacermie,”” Archivio veneto, cvi, 1977, 87-159, 
and idem, GE affanmi della cultura: Intellettuali e potere nell'Italia della 
Conkorifsrm e 3asgocca, Milan, 1978, 144-199. 

#Or Giulio Stmzz's musical involvement, see Rosand, 243, with 
further refer-nces. The attendant changes in the conception of opera 
during ths prrio« , 13 develcpment from an essentially private, academic 
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and among the most active contributors to this develop- 
ment was Giulio Strozzi.*! Not only was he a formative 
figure in the shaping of the new dramma per musica, he 
was also, we recall, the founder of the Accademia degli 
Unisoni. This group seems to have functioned as a musical 
chapter of the Incogniti, whose own meetings do not ap- 
pear to have included music;? in fact, without exception, 
the Unisoni were also Incogniti. 

“Il Prete Genovese,” if not qualifying for academic 
status, seems to have found his "Protettori potenti" as 
well as many of his patrons in just these Venetian circles. 
Bernardo Strozzi's relationship with some of the most 
significant creators of modern opera can be documented 
through his own paintings. His portrait of Claudio Monte- 
verdi, which served as the basis for the engraving that 
would adorn the frontispiece of the funeral eulogies in 
honor of the composer, has become our standard image of 
the great musician — who, moreover, seems to have par- 
ticipated in at least some of the activities of the Accademia 
degli Unisoni.? Bernardo's contact with Monteverdi's 
most libertine librettist, the Incognito Gian Francesco 
Busenello, can be traced through the provenance of a 
painting now in Rotterdam, a triumphant David with the 
head of Goliath. An engraving of this composition by 
Pietro Monaco, published in 1740, bears the following in- 
scription: "Pittura di Bernardo Strozzi detto il Prete 
Genovese posseduta da Ca' Busenello alla Croce." The 


entertainment to a commercial theatrical undertaking, are fully discussed 
in Bianconi and Walker (as in note 18), esp. 410-424, on Giulio Strozzi, 
the Teatro Novissimo, and the Incogniti. 


*? The nature of their meetings is revealed in the Discorsi academici de’ 
Signori Incogniti havuti in Venetia nell'academia dell’Illustrissimo Signor 
G. F. Loredano, Venice, 1635. 


#3 On Monteverdi's involvement with the Unisoni, see Rosand, 251, n. 
34. The engraved portrait first appears on the frontispiece of the collec- 
tion of eulogies, Fiori poetici raccolti nel funerale del molto illustre, e 
molto reverendo signor Claudio Monteverde, published in 1644, the year 
after the composer's death (ill. in Einstein, as in note 6, n, opp. 725). The 
best known painted version of the Monteverdi portrait, in the Ferdi- 
nandeum, Innsbruck (Mortari, fig. 436), has never been totally convinc- 
ing; evidently much higher in quality, and making stronger claim to be 
Strozzi's original version, is that in the collection of Oskar Strakosch, 
Vienna, recently published by Mortari (‘Il ritratto di Claudio Monte- 
verdi di Bernardo Strozzi," Arte veneta, xxxi, 1977, 205-07). On panel, 
as was the portrait of Giulio Strozzi, the Vienna picture is further dis- 
tinguished by an inscription composed by the poet, which, despite paint 
loss and resulting lacunae, further documents the relationship of the 
painter to the cultural world of Venice: "BERNARDI EGREGIA/ 
STROZZ[AE] DEPICTV[S]/ AB A[RT]E CLAVDIVS/ VIRIDI 
MONTE RE .../ VOCOR/ SERA CVPIS RE...O/ SENES SECER- 
NERE.../ O MEDEA TVVM/ SPERNERET ARS.../ IVLH STROZ- 
ZAE." This is possibly the portrait in the collection of Paolo del Sera 
cited by Marco Boschini in La carta del navegar pitoresco (p. 397); the 
collector in turn left the picture, along with others, to Leopoldo de’ 
Medici (Savini Branca, as in note 25, 278). 
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librettist's palace was indeed at Sta. Croce, and there can 
be little doubt that his collection included this picture.“ 

And, of course, Bernardo Strozzi painted the portrait of 
that other shaper of early opera, Giulio Strozzi, Incognito 
and Unisono.4 "Il Prete Genovese” was clearly well es- 
tablished among these men of culture and influential 
figures in Venetian society.46 

The Dresden portrait of a female musician, then, must 
be viewed in this context. Her costume and self-display, 
which can raise the eyebrows of a modern observer, 
assume a more complex coloration in light of the libertine 
concerns of seicento groups like the Incogniti — who 
might well have appreciated the poignancy of the image's 
transformation of the iconography of Saint Cecilia. For 
most of them, a commitment to feminism was part of a 
deliberately anti-dogmatic, unconventional stance, as they 
argued, half-seriously, whether women had souls or even 
belonged to the human race. In this world, an image like 
the Dresden portrait carried a complicated web of 
significance; its very provocativeness could be read as the 
positive self-assertion of a woman ‘educata in libertà," 
proud of her talents and yet aware of the ambivalence and 
precariousness of her situation. 


44 Mortari, 170, fig. 441. Although citing Monaco's engraving, Mortari 
fails to record the inscription or to recognize its significance for es- 
tablishing the provenance of the painting; both were noted by Giannan- 
tonio Moschini, Dell'incisione in Venezia, Venice, 1924, 73. For the 
Busenello house "nella contrada della Crose di Venetia," see Arthur 
Livingston, La vita veneziana nelle opere di Gian Francesco Busenello, 
Venice, 1913, 21, 30f., 41. 


55 A drawn portrait of Giulio in the Uffizi (Inv. 12871r) is now generally 
attributed ta Bernardo Strozzi (cf. Terisio Pignatti in La pittura del 
Seicento a Venezia, as in note 4, 172), although it had been ascribed to 
Tiberio Tinelli by Nicola Ivanoff (I disegni italiani del Seicento, scuole 
venete, lombarde ..., Venice, 1959, No. 9). Tinelli's own painted portrait 
of Giulio Strozzi is also in the Uffizi, having been left to Cardinal 
Leopoldo de' Medici by Paolo del Sera (see Michelangelo Muraro, 
"Studiosi, collezionisti e opere d'arte veneta dalle lettere al Cardinale 
Leopoldo de' Medici," Saggi e memorie di storia dell'arte, 1v, 1965, 72; 
Savini Branca, as in note 25, 112) — who also possessed Bernardo 
Strozzi's portrait of Monteverdi (see above, note 43). (On this circle of 
collectors and connoisseurs, see Jennifer Fletcher, "Marco Boschini and 
Paolo del Sera, Collectors and Connoisseurs of Venice," Apollo, cx, 1979, 
416-424.) Fiocco's hesitation regarding the attribution of the Uffizi por- 
trait to Tinelli (Venetian Painting of the Seicento and the Settecento, 
Florence-New York, 1929, 29, pl. 24) seems unwarranted in light of 
Ridolfi's precise description of this artist's portrait of "Giulio Strozzi 
poeta illustre con laurea in capo” (as in note 37, u, 280; cf. also Boschini, 
500). 

Fiocco did, however, correct a major confusion concerning the two 
Strozzi that had been perpetuated by Ratti in his edition of Soprani's 
Vite, Seeking a portrait to illustrate the life of the painter, Ratti adapted a 
design by Simon Vouet, drawn in Venice in 1627 and engraved by Michel 


In his final testament Giulio Strozzi recalled to his heir 
"how much I have done for her by raising her and setting 
her on the path of virtue. 4^7 He had indeed enabled Bar- 
bara to establish a career as a professional musician, first 
through the forum of the Accademia degli Unisoni. It is 
entirely possible that his early efforts to publicize this 
"virtuosissima cantatrice” included commissioning her 
portrait by "il Prete Genovese.” 
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46 Another painter deeply involved with this circle, as we have already 
seen, was Tinelli, who not only painted Giulio Strozzi's portrait but also 
that cf the Incognito Nicolò Crasso, "in veste di Lupi ceruieri e libro in 
mano in atto di discorrere, cosi naturale," as well as that of "uaa sua 
amica eon la penna ...’’ (Ridolfi, as in note 37 1, 283; cf. Boschini, 497f.). 
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47 "Lascio a lei la cura, come mia herede e commissaria di far qualche 
limosina agli ospedali di questa città, che certo se né resentira la sua 
borsa. perche il mio, mercé della mala fortuna provata ogn'hora, ron val 
tanto, che possa estendermi in opere dovute alla Christiana pietà. Ma só 
ch'ella lo farà volontieri ricordandosi di quanto ho fatto per lei in 
allevaria, e metterla sul cammino della Virtù” (see above, note &). 
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Sir David Wiki- left England for the Holy Land on 
August Z5, 1840, and died during his return journey on 
June 1, 5341. Hic ambition was to create historically ac- 
curat? seriptuzal paintings based on a study of the 
customs, cestumes, races, and topography of the Near 
East. For Wike this diligently factual approach to 
religious art was « radical Protestant break with the tradi- 
tions of the (mostly Catholic) Old Masters; he wrote that 
"a Martia Luther in painting, is as much called for as in 
theology. tc sweeo away the abuses by which our divine 
pursuit i: excumbered."? Before reaching the Holy Land 
itself Wiki was forced to make an extended stay in Con- 
stant norle, ard perhaps partly because of his current 
enthusiasm for ine unconventional in religious art, his 
portrayal of the modern Turks was also untraditional. In 
1840 in Constantinople he nearly completed The Tartar 
Messenger Nama ing the News of the Victory of St. Jean 
d'Acre (Fig. 1), vrnich is the only secular history painting 
from Wikies Estern tour. This work is the first dis- 
tincthy pzo- Curxkh painting in nineteenth-century British 
art. Altheugh the Tartar is strongly tied to Wilkie's earlier 
prodictieng, i reflects a new attitude towards Islam, 
Byronie “omarticism, and the Turks, and is intimately 
linked to international politics. 

In the Tartar sixteen figures stand and recline in a par- 
tially ske:ched Turkish café. Almost all the figures strain 
to hear the words of the Tartar messenger left of center. 
This nerrater, as he title explains, is relating news of the 
Anglo- Te rlásh acny's victory over Egyptian forces at St. 
Jean d'Acm ‘im present-day Israel) The crowded, 
squatting male fizures form a ragged diagonal that rises 
like a wave rom the casually seated messenger. To the left 
are a dlacx boy wt o presses close to the narrator and a bar- 
ber who turns away from a client to listen more atten- 


























The materici preseate« in this article is taken from my doctoral disserta- 
tion, "The "orray:l c the Middle East in British Painting, 1835-1860," 
Columbia Universi y. 1979. My research was generously funded through 
a Samuel FH. Press Foundation Fellowship. 

1On ke aim of Wilkie's journey, see the letter published by J. 
Woodward in the introduction to Royal Academy of Arts, Sir David 
Wilkie, exl cz, Lorwon, 1958, vii-viii. See also the letter to Robert Peel 
from ærusiler., March 18, 1841, in Cunningham, in, 415. 





2 Lette” te 
427. 


Jiükam Ce_ins, Bethlehem, April 2, 1841, in Cunningham, ui, 


n Turkey: The Tartar Messenger Narrating the News of the 


tively. On the floor at the right are two children, and a 
metal brazier containing coals to light the patrons’ pipes. 
A brightly lighted doorway in the background serves to 
outline the news carrier. There are indications that Wilkie 
would have darkened the whole of the interior (as he has 
done at the right) had he completed the painting, and the 
bright doorway thus would have emphasized the 
messenger even further. The relaxed pose of the narrator 
contrasts with the anxious postures of the others. Wilkie 
characterized the differences between knowledge and un- 
certainty. 

Wilkie united the tiers of figures by a single dramatic 
event: all glances and gestures are directed towards the 
man with the news; but within this psychological unity is 
a variety of costume, age, and race. Wilkie remarked that 
the Tartar was a very "Turkish" subject, and he conse- 
quently included a Tartar, a Greek, an Armenian, and a 
Jew, to indicate the wide range of nationalities within the 
Turkish empire. The café is a vision of Turkey's people 
united and single-minded. The races also provided the op- 
portunity to depict a series of varied Oriental costumes, 
the splendid patterns and flowing grandeur of which ex- 
cited Wilkie while in the East.* The meaning and impor- 
tance of the Tartar, however, lie in the news of military 
victory. 

The events that led to the Battle of St. Jean d'Acre in 
1840 were complex.5 In the early 1830's Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, conquered all of Syria at the expense of 
his overlord, the Sultan of Turkey. He stopped short of 
invading Constantinople itself so as not to disturb the 
delicate balance of European interests in Turkey. But 
nevertheless Mehemet Ali's conquests were of concern to 
England. Britain's commercial and colonial interests were 
involved. Steamboat traffic to India by way of Suez and 


3 Dbid., 111, 363. 
4 Ibid., 11, 317. 


s The most detailed account of the political situation surrounding the 
Battle of Acre, from which my description is taken, is F. 5. Rodkey, “The 
Turco-Egyptian Question in the Relations of England, France and 
Russia, 1832-1841," University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
x1, 3-4, Sept.-Dec., 1923, passim. See also M. 5. Anderson, The Eastern 
Question 1774-1923, London, 1974, 77-109, 


e The province of Syria comprised present-day Syria, Lebanon, and 
parts of Israel and Jordan. 
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the Red Sea had been established in the 1830’s and had 
become an object of pride and necessity to the British.” 
The technologically modern Overland Route made the 
Near East as well as India more accessible and raised the 
significance of Egypt in British foreign policy. Britain, 
however, could not fully support Mehemet Ali, for on a 
wider plane she sought to prevent Turkey's disintegration 
at the hands of Russia and other powers. 


7? Wilkie himself repeatedly mentioned the great interest in Eastern steam 


1 Wilkie, The Tartar 
Messenger Narrating 
the News of the Vic- 
tory of St. Jear d'Acre, 
1840, oil on panel. 
Mavbole, Sir James 
Hunter Blair Collection 


Mehemet Ali threatened Turkish stability again in 1838, 
when he announced his intention to become independent 
of the Sultan. The title of Pasha of Egypt was not 
hereditary, and Mehemet Ali wished his empire to pass on 
to his sons. Turkey in response sacked Egyptian- 
controlled villages near the Euphrates, but Mehemet Ali 
decisively defeated the Turks at Nezib on June 21, 1839. 
Affairs were complicated on June 30, when the Sultan 
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traffic: see Cunningham, in, 293, 316, 416. 








y fer the Tartar Messenger, 1840, pen and ink. 
Londen, F.C Sear&ht Collection (photo: Witt Library) 
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died end ais sixcean-year-old son, Abdul Meegid, took the 
throne. Several Turkish leaders were indignant at the new 
government ard ene of these malcontents sailed the entire 
Turk sk Teet int Alexandria harbor and there surren- 
dered to Meheme: Ali. 








8 Ibid., ut. 236. 
? Ibid uL BA 


10 One fine exemple > Twe Seated Orientals in a Café, pen and ink, 
British Marseurn, Lan. 
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The European powers were unhappy with the progress 
of events in the Near East, and in July of 1840 England, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia jointly called upon the Sultan 
to offer Mehemet Ali an ultimatum. The ultimatum stated 
that Mehemet Ali would gain the hereditary investiture of 
his pashipric in Egypt, would remain Pasha of Acre for 
life, and would be granted the administration of southern 
Syria; but in return, he must give up rights to all other 
conquered territories, and must return the Turkish fleet. 
Mehemet Ali refused this offer in August, 1840, and in 
September, British, Austrian, and Turkish forces invaded 
Syria and forced back Egyptian troops in a quick series of 
battles. On November 3, 1840 the allies bombarded the 
fortress of St. Jean d' Acre, and with its fall on November 4 
the war against Mehemet Ali had been won. In the final 
treaty Mehemet Ali was granted hereditary power in 
Egypt, but was deprived of his control of Syria and forced 
to return the Turkish fleet. 

Wilkie first heard of the victory at Acre on November 
11, 1840 in Constantinople, and he invited Captain Leigh 
(an English officer in Turkey) and Mr. Worthington (an 
engraver, resident in Constantinople) to dine in celebra- 
tion of the "great occasion. * He began to design the 
Tartar on November 19.° The incident depicted in the 
Tartar was not actually witnessed by Wilkie; it was an in- 
vented scene. Wilkie's usual procedure in composing a 
picture was to make a great many sketches, not only of en- 
tire figures and groups, but also of specific gestures of 
hands and heads. For some paintings these preparatory 
drawings number in the hundreds, but for the Tartar only 
one drawing has come to light (Fig. 2), and another study 
of the messenger is known from a lithograph (Fig. 3). 
There are a number of sketches of figures in cafés from 
about this time, but these drawings do not directly cor- 
respond to the Tartar.1? They possibly indicate that Wilkie 
was planning to paint a café scene before or at the same 
time as the Tartar.!! He apparently decided to merge the 
idea of the café subject with the theme of the victory at 
Acre. 

According to the commentary accompanying the 
lithograph of the drawing of the messenger (Fig. 3), this 
was a portrait of the man who actually brought the news 
of Acre to Constantinople.!2 Thus Wilkie sought to give 
his history painting a touch of documentary truth. In the 
painting the messenger’s headgear and robe have changed, 
but his pose is very similar to that in the drawing. One 
significant alteration is the removal in the painting of the 
written message held by the narrator in the drawing. This 
amendment makes the news narration a purely oral affair, 


u A drawing of a Group in a Café at Constantinople is reproduced as 


plate 8 in Sketches. 


12 See ibid., pl. 9. 
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a more primitive form of communication. The implica- 
tions of this change will be discussed later. 

The pen and ink drawing of the Tartar’s central group 
(Fig. 2) reveals some of the subtleties of Wilkie's 
manipulation of a dramatic situation. In the drawing the 
background figure who offers coffee does not pay atten- 
tion to the messenger; instead he is involved in his task of 
serving. In the painting the coffee-giver, like the coffee- 
receiver, focuses his eyes on the Tartar. This slight dif- 
ference illustrates Wilkie's precise ‘’stage-direction’’ of 
glance and gesture. The Tartar's words had to appear not 
as idle gossip, but as news of burning interest. On the day 
Wilkie began the Tartar he remarked: “For the capital of 
Turkey this is a stirring time; a whole kingdom (once that 
of Solomon in all his glory) acquired; a whole navy 
restored, and makes this a great era for these Ottomans, 
and for us Europeans who have assisted them.” 1 

Wilkie's Tartar is a celebration of England's new ally in 
victory, Turkey. The artist wrote to the Countess of Mul- 
grave from Constantinople on January 12, 1841: “It is by 
comparison with the customs and friendships of our 
native land that we estimate, perhaps unfairly, those of the 
less advanced race that surround us here, forgetting that 
the Eastern people were earlier in the advance of civilisa- 
tion than we, and though now far behind, supplied much 
of that from which our civilisation sprung. They are seen 
now, however, with this advantage, that they are friends 
and allies of our nation, waging the same warfare, sharing 
the same victories. 4 


The tone of Wilkie's letter is somewhat apologetic; he 
cautiously attempts to support his pro- Turkish stand with 
vague references to the importance of "the Eastern peo- 
ple" in civilization's development. Wilkie trod delicately 
when defending Britain's new ally and his own new pic- 
ture, because the subject-matter of the Tartar was novel 
and possibly controversial; it did in fact reverse and op- 
pose the general direction of popular British attitudes 
towards Turkey of the past thirty years. 

Following the publication of Lord Byron's Childe 
Harold in 1812, English and Continental sentiment (but 
not governments) had become fiercely critical of the 
Turkish empire, and much public support was raised for 
the rebellion of the Greeks, “trembling beneath the 
scourge of Turkish hand,/ From birth till death enslaved — 
in word, in deed, unmanned."!5* Eugene Delacroix's 
Massacre at Chios (1824, Louvre, Paris) and Greece on the 
Ruins of Missolonghi (1826, Musée des Beaux-Arts, Bor- 
deaux) reflect the widespread Philhellenism, and so too do 


13 Cunningham, 111, 366. 
14 Ibid., in, 363-64. 


15 Childe Harold, canto n, Ixxiv; on Byron's anti- Turkish attitude and its 
influence on European thought see : Victoria and Albert Museum, 
Byron, exh. cat., compiled by A. Burton and J. Murdoch, London, 1974, 


many English paintings of the 1820's and thirties. Typical 
of British pictorial statements regarding the Turks is 
Charies Eastlake’s Greek Fugitives: An English Ship 
Sending Its Boats to Rescue Them (Fig. 4). As in Wilkie's 
Taríar, a war is of central interest here, but in Eastiake's 
painting the English work against the Turks instead of for 
them. A huddled band of Greek fugitives hides from 
Turkish marauders. In the upper right Turks burn homes 
and slaughter peasants. A group of Greeks at the lower 
left signals a British rescue ship. The propagandistic 
charecter of Eastlake's picture is embellished by the small 
Christian devotional picture that lies on the ground: the 
struggle of the Greeks is a fight not only for liberty, but 
alsc of Christian against infidel. And yet another claim is 
made for the Greek cause in the fragment of ancient 
architecture in the right foreground: the fugitives are thus 
linked to classical culture, and the destructive Turks are 
shown as barbarians. 

William Allan also indulged in the production o! anti- 
Turkish pictures in the years before Wilkie's Tartar. The 
Slave-Market, Constantinople (Fig. 5) expresses his views, 
and was fully described in the Royal Academy exhibition 
catalogue of 1838 (No. 156): 





In the centre of the picture stands a black Egyptian 
slave-merchant disposing of a Greek girl to a Turkish 
pasha on horseback, with his attendant, a young Turk, 
ir mediately behind him. In the foreground are seated 
two Turks, bearing a china vase and coffee cups. On the 
steps behind are two Georgian women; the merchant is 
lifting the veil of the young girl, while a purchaser 
makes an offer; two Abyssianian girls are leaning over 
the balustrade, and various figures appear behind, 
Turks, Arabs, Negroes, etc. In the centre of the group, 
to the right of the black merchant, is his attendant 
separating the child from its mother. The Turk in green 
looking on is a Cavass, one of the Sultan's guards, with 
his staff of office, and armed with pistols and yatagan. 
A. Circassian chief on horseback is pointing to the 
beoth where the most rare objects of Circassia are kept. 
To the right of the Circassian is a Greek youth strug- 
gling for liberty to regain the object of his affections; 
before him are several boys selling fruit and sherbet. In 
‘te centre or middle distance is a Circassian girl ied off 
tc the Harem. The mosque with the fluted minarets seen 
ir the background is Noor Osmanie. 


Allan here showed the wide variety of races within the 
Turxish empire, as Wilkie did, but to Allan they were op- 


secticns Q, R, 5, T; W. C. Brown, "Byron and English Interest in the 
Near East," Studies in Philology, xxxiv, 1, Jan., 1937, 55-64; S. C. Chew, 
Byroa in England, His Fame and After-Fame, New York, 1965. See also 
D. Dakin, British and American Philhellenes during the War ef Greek 
Independence, 1821-1833, Thessaloniki, 1955. 


pressed. stb:ec: nationalities. Allan's scene of slavery 
refers not cn + t the unsavory traffic in slaves (in which 
mothers are ‘erably separated from their children), but 
also to the enslavement of entire nations under Turkish 
domination: preminenze is given to the Greek youth 
"strugging tor iberty," as a Greek girl is sold to the 
Pasha, end ‘a Iæcassian girl is led off to the Harem’ like a 
prisoner. 
Consten timers 












=, ake Eastlake’s scene of the Greek War of 


Indeperderce, is directly antithetical to that of Wilkie’s 
Tartar. 
The Tartar :ignals a new openness towards the Turks: 


they ne longer appear as heathen villains. Wilkie's attitude 
may be sees as cart of a general alteration of the British 
viewpoint resasing Islam. In 1840 Thomas Carlyle 
delivered ar. inmawative lecture in London on Mohammed, 
“The Hero as ^r: phet. Mahomet: Islam."!? Carlyle stated 
that ‘cur current hypothesis about Mahomet, that he was 
a scheming composter, a Falsehood incarnate, that his 














not deny ail er-iicism, but he approached the heathen 


























prophet wth more svmpathy and interest than had 
hitherto been shown in England. Wilkie broke with the 
traditions o: A lea and Eastlake, just as Carlyle broke with 
conventional Tit-sh bias, and after 1840 the Islamic world 
was a more fzcyzent subject of artistic investigation. Un- 
doubted y tae «Sreeks’ acquisition of full independence by 
1833 contribued to the cooling of antagonism. By no 
mears were a! & bsequent British portrayals of Muslims 
as favorable as V.ilkie's. but artists rarely approached the 
infidel witk ‘act complete hostility, and the Turk no 
longer appeared solely as an infamous oppressor.20 

Wilkie’s Tartæ differs from Allan’s and Eastlake’s pic- 
tures in mood as well as in political sympathies. The 
paintings b» tre Jatter a-tists are filled with violent action, 
operatic gestures, and melodrama. Wilkie’s treatment of 
military victory is comparatively reserved, unroman- 
ticized, and hornely. W.lkie's new view of Islam was ac- 
companied ov a more factual vision of the East, and 
avoicance oF Byronic extravagance. 

Net surprising y, both Allan and Eastlake were ad- 
mirers cf tae amiti-Tur<ish Lord Byron, and produced 
Oriertalist pictures directly inspired by the poet's life and 









1 


8 Other example» 5f anti-Turkish paintings are Charles Eastlake. The 






Temple ef Theses Athens, Turks and Greeks Skirmishing in the 
Foreground (1a2:; sid Sotheby's, London, June 18, 1969), William 
Allan, The Sale o! Zi-assian Captives to a Turkish Bashaw (1816; loca- 
tion uaknewn, euzrz-ed), George Hayter, Circassian Women Sold to 
Brigands (1827 Soc. tian unknown; reprod. in T. S. R. Boase, English Art, 
1800-1873, Oxzomk #59). 

7 Lecture delivers: kay 8, 1840; see T. Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero 
Worship and the —ercic in History (1841), ed. Carl Niemever, Lincoln, 
Neb., :966. 43%, 

18 Ibid. 43. 


7? On tne innovative cl aracter of Carlyle's lecture see B. P. Smith, Islam 
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4 Eastlake, Greek Fugitives: An English Ship Sending Its Boats 
to Rescue Them, 1833, oil on canvas. Athens, Benaki Museum 
(photo: Museum) 





5 Allan, Slave Market, Constantinople, 1838, oil on canvas. 
Britain, private collection 


Philhellenism, he also belittled the poets accomplish- 
ments. On January 31, 1841, Wilkie wrote in his journal: 
“was shown the place in the Hellespont where Lord Byron 
swam across, slanting with the current from the European 
to the Asiatic side; but in the transit, it is stated the noble 
poet was accompanied by a boat, which, if it takes away a 
little of the character of effort, yet gives a little of that dis- 


in English Literature, Beirut, 1939, 206ff. 


* Perhaps the best example of a favorable view of Islam in subsequent 
British art is the work of John Frederick Lewis, who was with Wilkie in 
Constantinople. A number of his genre scenes depict Turks and Turkey. 
On Lewis see J. M. H. Lewis, John Frederick Lewis, R A. Leigh-on-Sea, 
1978, and Laing Art Gallery, John Frederick Lewis, R.A, exh. cat. com- 
piled by R. Green, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1971. 


? For example: Allan's Byron Reposing in the House of a Turkish 
Fisherman after Having Swum the Hellespont (1831; London, Roy Miles 
Gallery, Ltd.) and Eastlake’s Byron’s Dream (1827: London, Tate 
Gallery). On Eastlake's interest in Byron see, D. Robertson, Sir Charles 
Eastlake and the Victorian Art World, Princeton, 1978, 14, 16, 28, 29, 37, 
44, 258, 260, 266. 
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cretion his Lordship rather boasted of as being beneath his 
consideration. 22 

Wilkie's celebration of the Anglo-Turkish alliance was 
not limited to the Tartar. Several other of his works 
produced in Constantinople contain references to the vic- 
torious union of England and Turkey. His portrait of the 
new Sultan, Abdul Meegid (Fig. 6), for example, presents 
the youthful monarch with a sword — no doubt a 
reference to his successful military campaign in British 
company. More important, the Sultan sits on a Western 
couch instead of the customary cushion, carpet, or 
backless divan, and he wears a Western-style uniform 
with the addition of a Turkish fez. He is thus shown ac- 
commodating himself, his country, to Western ways; he is 
allying Turkey with Britain.23 

Among Wilkie’s pictures that mingle Eastern and 
Western elements is one that possesses a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning, but is also related to the Battle of Acre. In 
May of 1841 Wilkie painted the portrait of Mehemet Ali 
(Fig. 7), the loser of the Battle of Acre. The Pasha here 
wears Eastern clothes, but sits in a Western chair. It is true 
that Mehemet Ali was especially fond of this chair, which 
had been given to him by Moses Montefiore,24 but as John 
Frederick Lewis's and David Roberts's contemporary por- 
traits of Mehemet Ali show, this Western manner of 
seating was by no means habitual with the Pasha.25 The 
introduction of a European chair in Wilkie's picture, 
however, does not suggest political alliance with the West. 
It represents, in all probability, Mehemet Ali's vigorous 
adoption of Western economic and social policies, his ef- 
forts to modernize Egypt. Even the Pasha's detractors 
hailed hím as a proponent of Westernization. Thus James 
Augustus Saint John described him as “a despot, destitute 
of the resources supplied by study, and an enlarged 
knowledge of mankind, relying solely on his own rude 
genius, and the hints furnished by his personal ex- 
perience, who has manifested the design, not merely to 


22 Cunningham, ui, 366. 

# Sketches, pl. 3, noted that "his dress is altogether European, with the 
exception of the fez, or red Turkish cap ... The Sultan wears a recently 
adopted military costume." A copy of this painting was ordered from 
Wilkie by the Sultan, and Wilkie sent home the copy along with the 
original in January, 1841; the copy is apparently now in the Topkapi 
Museum, Istanbul. See Cunningham, 11, 354, 361, and Oliver Millar, 
The Later Georgian Pictures in the Collection of Her Majesty the Queen, 
London, 1969, No. 1190. In Constantinople Wilkie also sketched several 
British officers who had joined the Turkish armed forces, and they too 
display a mixture of Western and Oriental clothes and accessories. See, 
for example, the portrait of Admiral Baldwin Wake Walker (who 
reorganized the Sultan's navy in 1839-1840), repro. in Sketches, pl. 5. 


24 See F. W, R. Stewart, Lord Castlereagh, Marquess of Londonderry, A 
Journey to Damascus, through Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Petraea, Palestine 
and Syria, London, 1847, 1, 223-24. 


25 Roberts's portrait is pl. 87 of Egypt & Nubia from Drawings Made on 
the Spot by David Roberts, R.A. with Historical Descriptions by William 
Brockedon, F. R. S., London, 1846-49; the image was sketched in 1839. 
Lewis's watercolor portrait is from ca. 1844 and is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London. 








6 Wilkie, Abdul Meegid, Sultan of Turkey, 1840, oil on panel. 
Britain, Collection H.M. the Queen (courtesy H.M. the Queen) 


7 Wilxie, Portrait of Mehemet Ali, 1841, oil on panel. London, 
Tate Gallery (photo: Tate) 
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found a dyrasts . . but at the same time to regenerate and 
conduc: int» the -rack of European civilisation, a people 
ised and cegraded by a thousand years of political 





demor ale 
servitude. > 

In :he postra t Mehemet Ali appears serene and amiable. 
Wilke appareati= first sketched the Pasha in a more 
warli«e attitude, ' grasping his sword in a menacing man- 
ner”; this would Faveacccrded with Wilkie's patriotic and 
pro--urkisk view, but Mehemet Ali purportedly objected 
to such a belligerent image and commented, "the British 
have deprived me of my sword.”27 The ruler appears as he 
wished, and he is also placid and statesmanlike in the por- 
traits by Lewis ard Roberts. 

Mehemet Ais status as England's war-mongering 
enemy cr ae a terant does not seem to be reflected in 
Wilke's pantiag But the Pasha's reputation inevitably 
callec to miad su h characteristics, and the Athenaeum's 
critic in 1822 saw this portrait in that light: "There is a 
force arc despctiem, not merely in his shrewd eyes and his 
firm lips. but ir tke attitade and in the hands which grasp 
nervcusiy, “vit scimitar-ike fingers, the elbows of the 
chair. ... It was a “ine piece of coquetry, more pardonable 
in the ceiourist than warranted by the nature of the sub- 
ject, to umtrecluee the glass full of innocent flowers so near 
the swerd poin o the peremptory Lion of Alexandria.//25 
The critt: seems t read too much into the work, yet his 
words meverthsless rewee] the English tide of feeling 


against Mehemet Ali at this period. And Wilkie's Tartar, 














2 f. A. Saint Joon, Eg, pt and Mehemet Ali; or Travels in the Valley of 
the Nie, Londen, 383., n, vii. 
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more than his portrait of the Pasha, must be seen as an 
eruptive expression of this fervent political bias. 

The Tartar presents the Battle of Acre offstage, as hear- 
say; genre is wedded to history painting, and this is a type 
of representation that Wilkie had previously perfected. 
One of his greatest successes had been Chelsea Pensioners 
Reading the Gazette of the Battle of Waterloo, 1822 (Fig. 
8), and as in the Tartar, the central theme is the news of 
military victory brought to the people at home. In both 
pictures the figures are linked by the bearer of news. The 
painting of 1822 is a finished work and was carried out 
with many more figures and accessories, but the fun- 
damental conception is the same. The smallness of the 
Tartar's figures in relation to the pictorial space also ties 
the work to the Chelsea Pensioners and Wilkie's early 
productions; this contrasts with the trend toward figural 
monumentality notable in Wilkie's oeuvre from 1825 
onward. In both works patriotism is portrayed through 
the responses of the common people to crucial events, 
rather than through the actions of the heroes of the 
respective conflicts. Wilkie's utilization of humble people 
in the Tartar to celebrate a major event in history is more 
than just an indication of the artist's continued reliance on 
his early artistic formulas. It represents a distinctively 
nineteenth-century approach to history; it relates world 
events to the experience of the average man, and suggests 
a coming-to-terms with mass society; it gives a hint of the 
force of nationalism, in which "the people" take on a 


27 Sketches, pl. 1. 
2 Athenaeum, May 7, 1842, 411. 
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singular importance.2? We are worlds away from Benjamin 
West's Death of Wolfe (1770; Ottawa, National Gallery of 
Canada). 

The portrayal of common folk has still further implica- 
tions relevant to Wilkie's Orientalism in general. One of 
his contemporaries commented on the artist/s preference 
for lower-class subject-matter: 


The subjects of Wilkie's pictures are confined to what 
may be called the higher class of low life, where the 
habits and institutions of modern society have hitherto, 
in great measure, failed to diffuse that artificial and con- 
ventional form of character, which, if it does not 
altogether preclude the action of feelings, at least for- 
bids all outward manifestations of them. If this artist 
had unfortunately devoted his peculiar and unrivalled 
power of depicting what is, to scenes in high, or even 
middle life, he would have produced works altogether 
feeble and worthless; because he can only represent 
what actually exists; and, in these classes of life, this, as 
far as regards its outward attributes, is smoothed and 
polished down to a plain and colourless surface, which 
will not admit the passage of anything within, and from 
which everything slides off like water drops from the 
feathers of a bird.3 


This social critique illustrates a nineteenth-century 
educated man's appreciation of the common people: they 
embodied unchanging basic humanity, free from the 
veneers of civilized society. It is a vision of lower-class 
man as a sort of noble savage, who embodies natural truth, 
and Wilkie shared this view. While it is probably true that 
Wilkie willingly toadied before the English aristocracy,3t 
he sincerely saw the humble folk of any land as unvar- 
nished primitives, who alone manifested "national man- 
ners,” "national looks," and "national deeds." In the mid- 
1830's Wilkie wrote: 


If they [the Arts] at times pander to the rich, and em- 
bellish the worldly triumph of the great and mighty, 
their own triumph is yet more proud when they 


2? That one of 19th-century Orientalism's distinguishing features is the 
portrayal of common people has been noted by A. N. St. Clair in 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Image of the Turk in Europe, exh. 
cat, New York, 1973, No. 59. The utilization of anonymous common 
people in the field of history painting in the early 19th century is treated by 
Robert Rosenblum in "Painting Under Napoleon” in, exh. cat., Grand 
Palais, Paris, Detroit Institute of Arts, and Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, French Painting 1774-1830: The Age of Revolution, 1974-75, 
165. 


3 P. G. Patmore (under the pseudonym Victoire, Count de Soligny), 
Letters on England, London, 1823, 1, 166-67; cited In A. S. Marks, "The 
Paintings of David Wilkie to 1825,” Ph.D. diss., University of London, 
Courtauld Institute of Art, 1968, 249. 


31 Benjamin Robert Haydon reported that Wilkie once said, ‘’To be ac- 
quainted with a Nobleman on pleasant terms is a good thing, but it is a 
great thing to be acquainted with one on any terms”; see B. R. Haydon, 


dedicate their powers to the delineation of humble 
worth, — of wisdom and virtue in a cottage, of the 
pleasures of rural pursuits, and record in lasting colors 
the enjoyments of the poor. Out of these lowly 
materials art creates scenes so bright in expression and 
so vivid in sentiment as excite the admiration of the 
polished and the lofty. Indeed, it may be asserted that 
the arts mix themselves up with the daily occupations 
and inventions of man, and without their assistance lit- 
tle record would have been made of national manners, 
national looks and national deeds.32 


The purportedly stationary character of the lower 
class2s particularly interested Wilkie in the East. He wrote 
from Jerusalem, that "the people — the Jew, the Arab, and 
the many humble and destitute, who never change, recall, 
by their appearance a period of antiquity in every way 
remcved from the present time.” This notion of cultural 
continuity determined Wilkie's entire Eastern tour. He 
sought the vestiges of biblical life in the modern Orient in 
ordez to make historically truthful religious paintings,“ 
and his conception of the immutable lower classes was in- 
trinsically related to that aim. Wilkie made hundreds of 
sketches during his journey of servants, camel drivers, 
beggars, and average people in the street. They are more 
than picturesque costume studies or pictures of national 
types. They are portraits of the ancient East. The 
anorymous figures in the Tartar should also be seen in 
this light. 

The Tartar is primarily a pro- Turkish picture, but there 
are aspects of it that imply some disapproval of the Turks. 
Wilkie claimed that there was a lack of ancient artistic 
remeins in Constantinople, where formerly Greek art had 
flourished, and he remarked, “may not the enigma be ex- 
plained in this way, that without living art and living art- 
ists how can the relish for ancient art be kept alive?’’3* He 
was astonished at the backwardness of Turkish intellec- 
tual life: "As we approached the quarter whence wisdom 
and civilisation had originally come ... we were staggered 
with the impression of their retrograde movement.'?? In 
the Tartar Wilkie suggested the rude cultural state of 


The Diary of Benjamin Robert Haydon, ed., W. B. Pope, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1960-63, ni, 410. 

2 Curningham, 11, 133. 

33 Ibid., ur, 417. 

u The conception of the Near East as a living museum of biblizal antiq- 
uity was widespread in the mid-19th century. See, for example: The 
Penny Magazine, July 27, 1839, 284-86; Athenaeum, May 10, 1856, 589; 
J. Fergusson, "Ethnology from an Architectural Point of View," in 
History of the Modern Styles of Architecture, London, 1862, 527. 


33 For a listing of these subjects see Catalogue of the Works of Sir David 
Wilkis, R.A. deceased: including all the Sketches made during his last 
tour in the East, sale cat., Christie's, London, April 25-30, 1542 


36 Cunningham, 1, 377. 


37 [bic., 11, 332. 





Turkey by emrhesizing the people's illiteracy. 

Wikie's orig. rzl sketch for the Tartar messenger (Fig. 
3) po:trayed ths mews carrier with a written message. Yet 
in the final pairte g this sign of literacy was removed. The 
Tartar also begs ^or comparison with Chelsea Pensioners 
(Fig. 8L and ia tne English painting news is conveyed 
through writter language. Oral delivery of messages is 
perhaps more cvacming and exotic, but it still manifests a 
lack ef reading ax writing ability. Wilkie had built many 
of his genre piccuses arourd letters, newspapers, and other 
written documeats (e.g., The Letter of Introduction, 
National Galley of Scotland, Edinburgh; Reading the 
Will, Bayeriscv- Staa:sgemaldesammlungen, Munich; 
Newsmongers, Tate Gallery, London); his avoidance of 
such items in tre Tartar is a telling alteration of his usual 









imagery. 
Turkish iliterazy was also portrayed by Wilkie in The 


Turkish Lette -/riter (Fig. 9)35 Unlike the Tartar, 
however, the L»£er- Writer was based on a first-hand ex- 
perience. Wilke ‘saw at the outer court of a mosque a 
scribe cf most -ererable appearance. He was reading a let- 
ter on paper h- aad been writing for two Turkish young 
women -- one ve y handsome: the way they were placed 
made an excelent composition for a picture.?? He set 
abou: sketching and painting the scene at the end of Oc- 
tober. 1640.9 VJ dxie described the painting's subject as ‘’a 
public scribe(e Dervise) writing, or rather reading, a love- 
letter he has bee* employed to write for a young Turkish 
and Greek gir. who are listening to the contents.’ He 
apparently decced te paint girls of differing nationality 
instead of the we Turkish girls of his original experience 
in order to llust-ate the variety of peoples in the Turkish 
empire. just ae ke did in the Tartar. By depicting an un- 
veiled Creek gal and a veiled Turkish girl as companions, 
Wilkie not cn contrasted Christian and Moslem 
customs, but aso removed any taint of Philhellenic 
propaganda. He cid not state that the Letter- Writer was an 
image o an illtemate society, but Wilkie's contemporaries 
interoreted it æ such. The letterpress accompanying 
Joseph Nash's È hograph of this picture noted that “a 
public scribe ic em indispensable member of a community 
in waich even e«mentery education is little cared for by 

























38 There are two siesehes for this oil, one in the Aberdeen Art Gallery, 
and ome im the Amenlean Museum, Oxford. 





39 Cumningham, n, 380. 
40 [big, ni 324. 
“big. ui 363. 


x Skesches, pl. 2. The interpretation of the public scribe as a sign of il- 
literacy and backwarcness can be supported by passages in Balzac’s con- 









A lace Delaborde in June, 1844: "Dans ces quartiers, 
> ignorante et la misere aux abois, florissent les der- 
niers «crivains pu li quise voient dans Paris. Là où vous voyez écrits 
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9 Wilkie, The 
Turkish Letter- 
Writer, 1840, oil 
on panel Aber- 
deen, Aberdeen 
Art Gallery 
(photo: 
Museum) 





the men and by the women not at all, 4 

The Battle of Acre was the key event of Wilkie's 
sojourn in Constantinople; it is the subject of his major 
Turkish work, and he may have planned further pictorial 
references to that victory, for he subsequently made a 
sketch of St. Jean d'Acre with a Rainbow.® Wilkie had a 
personal as well as a patriotic interest in the victory. He 
had been forced to stay at Constantinople far longer than 
he had originally intended, because the warfare prevented 
the continuation of his journey. The Holy Land and the 
material it would provide for religious paintings were 
Wilkie's chief objectives, and the Battle of Acre represent- 
ed the swift end of the conflict, the possibility of fulfilling 
his artistic goals. Shortly after hearing of the victory 
Wilkie wrote in his journal: “The active and splendid war- 
fare now waging the East has delayed our movement in 
that direction, and we are daily watching events in expec- 
tation of a favourable opening to our progress.’’4 Finally 
on January 1, 1841, Wilkie learned that Syria was open to 
travelers.45 He left Constantinople eleven days later. His 


ces deux mots: Ecrivain public, en grosse coulée, sur un papier blanc 
affiché à la vitre de quelque entresol ou d'un fangeux rez-de-chaussée, vous 
pouvez hardiment penser que le quartier recéle beaucoup de gens ignares, 
et partant des malheurs, des vices et des criminels. L'ignorance est la mère 
de tous les crimes. Un crime est, avant tout, un manque de rais&nne- 
ment." See H. de Balzac, Oeuvres complètes de M. Balzac; La Comédie 
humaine, dix-septieme volume; Scénes de la vie parisienne; Les Parents 
pauvres; (première partie) La Cousine Bette; (deuxième partie) Le Cousin 
Pons, Paris, 1848, 366. 


43 Catalogue (as in note 35), No. 508. 
44 Cunningham, in, 337, 
48 Ibid., 11, 360. 


access to the Holy Land had been brought about by the 
crucial defeat of the Egyptians at Acre. 

The Tartar celebrates the alliance of Turkey and 
England, marking a new pro-Islamic spirit and the decline 
of Byronic Philhellenism in British art. Wilkie depicted the 
common people, racially diverse and backward, to reveal 
the national character of Turkey, and the combination of 
genre and history painting reflects Wilkie’s immediate 
goals in religious art as well as the successes of his earlier 
career. The Tartar memorializes military and personal vic- 
tory, and presents Wilkie's definitive portrait of the 
secular East. 

Boston University 
Boston, MA 02215 
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Scott s Historical Novels and French Historical Painting 1815-1855 


Beth Segal Wright 


C'était la France toute entiére, depuis l'académicien jusqu'à la 
grisette, qui prenait feu pour les récits de cet Ecossais, plus popu- 
laire dans notre pays que dans le sien. Il s'était emparé de nos 
salons, de nos théátres, de nos ateliers, de nos expositions de 
peinture. Il teignait de ses couleurs l'histoire et le roman; il 
étendait son influence sur les fantaisies de la mode, sur les 
ameublements, les costumes. ...! 


The influence of Walter Scott's novels permeated French 
art and literature during the first half of the nineteenth 


This article is based on research done for my Ph.D. dissertation, "The In- 
fluence of the Historical Novels of Sir Walter Scott on the Changing 
Nature of French History Painting 1815-1855,” University of California, 
Berkeley, 1978. The dissertation contains a chronological list of Scott- 
related paintings submitted for exhibition and exhibited in France be- 
tween 1815 and 1855, and an alphabetical catalogue of the approximately 
150 artists who produced these paintings, including biographical 
material, provenance of the works, and references to contemporary 
critical discussion. I have benefited greatly from the advice and en- 
couragement of Jacques de Caso, who supervised the dissertation. I 
would like to thank Catherine Gordon for her generous assistance in 
regard to English paintings of Scott subjects, and Lynn R. Matteson for 
his suggestions on the manuscript. I would also like to express my 
grateful appreciation to the following people for their patient and cour- 
teous assistance: Mme. Laffitte-Larnaudie of the Bibliotheque des 
Archives de l'Institut de France; M. Carolus-Barré and Mme. Cantarel- 
Besson of the Département des Archives, Musée du Louvre; M. Jacques 
Foucart of the Service d'Etude et de Documentation, Musée du Louvre; 
and M. Jean Adhémar and the entire staff of the Cabinet des Estampes, 
Bibliothéque Nationale. 


! Armand de Pontmartin, Souvenirs d'un vieux critique, 10 vols., Paris, 
1881-89, viti, 230-31. 

? The French literary response to Scott has recently been the topic of an 
exceptionally detailed and useful analysis: Klaus Massmann, Die Rezep- 


century.? The enthusiastic depiction of subjects from Scott 
by French artists was partly a response to Scott's popu- 
larity and partly an attempt to utilize his achievement in 
literature as the model for a new form of painting, in an 
age in which the traditional economic and aesthetic 
delimitations were shifting. Scott had created a new 
literary genre: the historical novel. A blend of fictional 
literature and historical documentation, it was 
simuitaneously didactic (but not pedantic) and entertain- 
ing (»ut not frivolous). Because of its style and format, it 


tion der historischen Romane Sir Walter Scotts in Frankreich (1816- 
1832) iStudia Romantica, xxiv), Heidelberg, 1972, which cortaias an in- 
dex of critical reviews of the novels in French periodicals between 1815 
and 1842. Catherine Gordon has provided a very stimulating assessment 
of Scott's impact on English visual art in two articles: “The Illustration 
of Sir Walter Scott: 19th Century Enthusiasm and Adaptation," Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxxiv, 1971, 297-317, and 
"Scott s Impact on Art," Apollo, July, 1973, 36-39. Although many of 
the influences she points out were also affecting French artists during the 
same period, the social and artistic heritages in France and England were 
sufficien&y different so that Scott/s impact assumed different forms in 
the two countries. The influence of book illustration and engravings, 
which had been well established and prestigious media in England since 
the beginning of the 18th century, only became commerciallv significant 
in France after the Bourbon restoration. They were increasingly seen by 
French critics as potentially dangerous devaluations of paintings to the 
level o? servile textual explications. In addition, the social factors that en- 
couraged the production of paintings of themes from popular literature 
had also been in effect in England long before their appearance in France. 
Such £actors would include the lack of ecclesiastical patronage and a 
dwindiing pool of aristocratic patrons, with a consequent need to 
produce art directed to a mass audience rather than an elite sector. Thus, 
while Scett was incorporated into a preexisting pictorial approach in 
England, he was an important model for an innovative pictorial genre in 
France. 


reached a wide audience Precisely the same combination 
was being seugni in the pictorial arts. 

During this period, tne centralized system of artistic 
production tha! rad regulated financial support, style, 
subject matter, exhibition and professional recognition 
was breaking dewn urder accumulated economic and 





satisfec the neec for a new form of painting that could 
appeal to the new mass audience (and hence prove com- 
mercialiy successtul), while remaining aesthetically and 
intellectually sigcifican:. Thus, the breakdown of the 
traditional hierarenies of genres in France was followed by 
h for a cictoridl compromise between peinture 
d'hisicire and pew ture de genre, in a form of painting that 
could continue te inform and elevate through the depic- 
tion cf historical scenes and personages but in small-scale, 
aneccotal works This type of painting, referred to as 
peinture de gerre histor que or peinture anecdotique, was 
ideally suited so :he depiction of episodes from Scott's 
noves. 5cott-relsted paintings proliferated during the 
1820's and 18:0's and were exhibited in the Salon du 
Louvre, in Parssien exhibitions organized by the Société 
des Amis des Arts or by Henri Gaugain, and in the in- 
creasing y numerous and influential exhibitions arranged 
by provincial artistic societies.5 

The movemer: toward a visual translation of Scott's 
literary precedent was weakened by a legacy of the theory 
of genre hierarch-es: the concept of the fraternal union of 
art and literature. The humanist formula ut pictura poesis 
had compared pcetry and painting with respect to their 
ion of natume, their creation of "noble" subjects (fre- 
quertly demanding considerable erudition), and their 
genera: purpose (.nstruction, elevation, and entertainment 
agh the por'rayal of significant human action and 
ion). Certain formel criteria were even adapted to pic- 
























3 An Elea of the magratude of this change can be obtained from the com- 
parative statistics oa the Saons of 1827 and 1837 published by the 
Journal des artistes: x though the number of artists exhibiting works had 
nearly doubled (from. 550 te 907), the number of classically-derived 
historical subjects (a.stoire Féroique, grecque et romaine) was halved 
(from.200 to 102). ("Statistique comparative des Salons de 1827 et 1837," 
Journal aes artistes, 1. May Z1, 1837, 326-29). 


* The painters of ‘ne 3cole de Lyon, headed by Fleury-François Richard 
and Fienre-Henri Rewil, had already produced “troubadour” paintings 
that cepicted subjects from medieval and Renaissance history in an anec- 
dotal manner for private collectors. We should be cautious, however, 
about ascribing a dæct line of development in French painting from 
these works to the slightly ater paintings of historical subjects from 
Scott's nevels. They may be comparable with respect to their interest in 
antiquarian decor amc sentimenzal anecdote, but the major impulse in the 
depicáon of Scott exsodes was the translation of a literary text into a 
visua image. The peinters of the école de Lyon were careful to select an 
episo«e from historie: ] legenc that could rarely be ascribed to a particular 
text, «o that they ccald concentrate on strictly visual concerns. 








5 The "Musée Colbert” was che site for exhibitions by the artists’ own 
fraterna! organization, the Société des Amis des Arts. The "Galerie 
Lebrun" was the sity for exhibitions organized by Henri Gaugain, a 
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torial terms, such as the Aristotelian unities of time, ac- 
tion, and place. In the nineteenth century, this formai as 
well as thematic comparison between poetry and painting 
evolved into an exhortation of painting to imitate 
literature. This trend ultimately compromised the pictorial 
use of Scott, since the lengthy and complicated narratives 
found in prose were far more difficult to translate into 
visual form than poetic imagery. Should the artist attempt 
a completely accurate translation of the episode into a 
visual format, he could be criticized for his servile 
adherence to the text, devoid of any pictorial originality. 
Conversely, the artist who dared to represent the literary 
text in a self-sufficient art work could find himself 
criticized for failing to convey all the complex charac- 
terization and dramatic impact of the original narrative. 
Furthermore, the growing importance of graphic media, 
especially book illustration, had a crucial impact on the 
form of narrative painting. We shall see how the inter- 
dependence of graphic and pictorial media resulted in first 
an identical aim, style, and even personnel (as in the case 
of the Johannot brothers), and later an increasing dis- 
satisfaction on the part of painters and critics with the 
possibilities of an art linked to literature. 

The response of French painters to Scott's novels can be 
charted in four stages. Between 1814 and 1826 there was 
increasing curiosity, as the immediate enthusiasm of 
literary critics, historians, and writers was slowly matched 
with a pictorial exploration of Scott's oeuvre. The period 
of the most numerous pictorial explorations occurred be- 
tween 1827 and 1833. Thereafter, there was an abrupt 
decline in the number of paintings after Scott between 
1834 and 1841, testifying to an ambivalent attitude toward 
the pictorial representation of the novels and surely owing 
in part to the death of Scott in 1832. Between 1842 and 
1855 we find a few Scott-related paintings present in 


publisher of lithographs of the Romantic school. The Globe remarked, in 
reference to the exhibit at the Galerie Lebrun in 1826 benefiting the cause 
of Greek nationalism: "... cette exposition en faveur des Grecs est le 
signal d'une véritable scission entre l'élite de nos peintres et les protec- 
teurs de leur art; elle est le premier modele d'un nouveau salon de pein- 
ture, ou plutôt elle est le salon de 1826... ("L. V." "Exposition de tableaux 
au bénéfice des Grecs [rue du Gros Chenet, n° 41," Le Globe, May 23, 
1826). The provinces could serve as another court of appeal for artists 
whose works had been refused by the Salon du Louvre in Paris. Such ex- 
hibitions could also permit critics to modify their original verdict, often 
rendered under the hindrance of bad placement and lighting, and could 
popularize Parisian artists on a national level. My analysis of the produc- 
tion of Scott-related paintings is therefore based on the perusal of the 
Archives du Salon du Louvre in regard to works submitted for exhibition 
(since the Salon juries were notoriously harsh in their judging of Roman- 
tic peinture de genre historique), and exhibition catalogues of the Musée 
Colbert, the Galerie Lebrun and other sporadic exhibitions in Paris (such 
as the exhibition "au profit des blessés” of 1830). I have also examined 
catalogues of exhibitions organized by the Société des Amis des Arts in 
the cities of Lyon, Douai, Arras, Lille, Cambrai, Valenciennes, Caen, 
Montpellier, Versailles, Dunkerque, Dijon, and Bordeaux between 1814 
and 1855, as well as Parisian reviews of such exhibitions. 
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nearly every exhibition. We should be wary, however, of 
attributing this lessened quantity of paintings to a simple 
rejection of Scott's novels as suitable thematic material for 
representation. The growth of a veritable picture industry, 
reproducing Scott's characters and situations in paintings, 
engravings, lithographs, and vignettes, had by its mass 
production encouraged the divorce of painting as a fine art 
from literary illustration which was general by mid- 
century. But Scott's historical novels had irrevocably 
altered the way in which history was perceived, and hence 
the way in which it was to be depicted, and the legacy of 
his achievement had been assimilated into French culture 
long after the flurry of direct illustration had ceased. 


... rien ne lui manquait pour se placer en premiere ligne 
au nombre des romanciers et des historiens ... ses 
romans sont des drames remplis de vérité et d'intérét, ou 
tour-à-tour figurent, agissent, se meuvent toutes les 
classes de la société; où chacun parle le langage qui lui 
est propre, est peint avec les moeurs, les usages, les 
habitudes du pays auquel il appartient. ... Les faits les 
plus importans de l'histoire, les circonstances les plus 
communes de la vie privée ... sont jetés avec art. ... 
Avec tant de qualités précieuses réunies dans un seul 
écrivain, Walter-Scott devait non seulement faire 
époque dans la littérature anglaise, mais aussi dans la 
notre.” 


e The number of paintings representing themes from Scott that were sub- 
mitted for exhibition in the Salon du Louvre, elsewhere in Paris, or in the 
provinces varied as follows: 
prior to 1822: none located 


1822-26: 1-7 per year 

1827-1833: 20-30 per year, except for an abrupt decline in 1832 to 4, 
probably due to the cholera epidemic in Paris during 
that year 

1834-1841 6-16 per year, although an increasing percentage of these 
appear in the less strictly juried provincial exhibitions 

1842-1855: 1-7 per year 


? "Oeuvres completes de Walter Scott," Le Corsaire, July 22, 1826, 2. 


sIn 1830, approximately 220 novels (some of them published 
simultaneously in several editions) were published in France. Of these, 
111 were by English authors, and 82 of them were by Scott (M. G. 
Devonshire, The English Novel in France 1830-1870, London, 1929, 6). 
Modern familiarity with the phenomenon of the ‘’best seller" should not 
blind us to one reason for French admiration for Scott: their awed respect 
for his fertile imagination and huge oeuvre, and amazement at the in- 
numerable editions of his works that flooded the bookstores. The major 
French translator of Scott, Defauconpret, was believed to have provided 
the publisher Gosselin with the means of selling 1,400,000 volumes of 
Scott by 1832 (each novel running to several volumes) (Amédée Pichot, 
“Walter Scott," Revue de Paris, xun, September, 1832, 339-348). 


? Scott's view of history has been studied in several stimulating articles 
and monographs recently, among them those by David Daiches, “Sir 
Walter Scott and History," Etudes anglaises, xxiv, 1971, 458-477; P. D. 
Garside, "Scott, the Romantic Past and the Nineteenth Century," 
Review of English Studies, New Series, xxii, 1972, 147-161; Francis 
Hart, Scott's Novels: The Plotting of Historic Survival, Charlottesville, 
Va., 1966; Boris Reizov, "History and Fiction in Walter Scott's Novels," 
Neohelicon, u, 1974, 165-175. French critics frequently asserted that the 
truth and vitality of Scott's descriptions of mores and milieu justified the 
classification of his novels as serious historical literature. One critic 


Scott's popularity in France during the years between 
1816 and 1827 can be described only in superlatives. An 
idea of the omnipresence of his works can be obtained 
from these statistics: in 1830, three fourths of the novels 
by English authors published in France, and one third of 
all the novels published in France were by Scott.* There 
were many reasons for his stunning impact on French fic- 
tional and historical literature. Foremost among them was 
his success in rendering historical reality with a brilliant 
sense of pageantry and dramatic conflict, as well as a con- 
summate understanding of human nature and 
meticulously accurate descriptions of armor, idiom, mores, 
costume, and furnishings. Scott did not confine himself to 
"romances" with a cardboard cast of historical characters. 
Instead he depicted social, ethnic, and religious conflict 
during years of historical transition and progress, portray- 
ing the milieu through the behavior of the characters as 
well as through their setting.? This sense of living history, 
produced by and influencing the actions of the populace, 
would naturally appeal to Frenchmen who had survived 
thirty years of turbulent history.1° 

The popularity and the literary merit of Scott's novels 
certainiy encouraged their pictorial reproductior, but a 
direct influence on that pictorial transformation was 
Scott's visual and anecdotal style.11 His descriptions were 
always concrete as well as evocative, and his descriptions 
of dramatic conflicts were punctuated with tableaux 


wrote: 


... [histoire ne consiste pas uniquement dans certains faits, dans cer- 
taines dates ... les faits généraux, tels que l'état social, les moeurs, les 
crovances, les connaissances acquises, y ont bien plus d'importance; et 
voilà précisément ce qu'il reproduit avec tant d'exactitude. .. Je crois, 
sans risquer beaucoup, pouvoir affirmer qu'il y a plus d'histoire dans 
les romans de Walter Scott que dans la moitié des historiens. ... Sir 
Walter Scott n'est pas un romancier qui s'avise un beau jour de devenir 
historien: c'est réellement. un historien, qui, en voulant faire des 
romans, ne fait pas autre chose que de l'histoire. (Felix Bodin, "Du 
Nouveau Roman de Walter Scott," Mercure du XIXE siècle, 1, June, 
1823, 453-54). 


The development of French historical writing in the 1820's was owed, in 
large part, to the response to Scott, and this was openly and gratefully 
acknowledged by such historians as Augustin Thierry and Prosper de 
Barante. See, for example, Augustin Thierry, "Sur la Conquéte de 
l'Angleterre par les Normands. A propos du roman d'Ivanhee,' Le Cen- 
seur européen, May 29, 1820. 


10 Théodore Jouffroy, discussing the reaction to the publication of Old 
Mortality in France in 1816, described the relationship betweer the per- 
sonal experience of historical transition and an appreciation for Scott's 
achievement: “Nous sortions d'une longue révolution; nous avions 
l'esprit sain, l'âme sérieuse et l'imagination retrempée par le spectacle des 
grandes choses. Le bon sens, la vigueur et la réalité de peinture de sir 
Walter Scott nous convenaient. Nous étions plus dignes de ia compren- 
dre que ses compatriotes; nous l'admirámes avec plus de conscience et de 
chaleur: le succès fut immense" ("T.]," [Jouffroy], ‘Littérature. 
Oeuvres Completes de Sir Walter Scott. 18 article," Le Globe. November 
4, 1825, 188-191). 

11 Scott's “visual imagination” has been noted by Ian Jack in Sir Walter 
Scott. Writers and Their Work, London, 1958, 27-28; and by Lars 
Hartvert in "Scott's The Bride of Lammermoor. An Assessment of At- 
titude,’ Arbok for Universitetet | Bergen, 1962, 35. 


vivants in which the characters’ dispositions were defined 
at length. In a review cf Kenilworth, one critic noted 
ironiceliv that tae detailed descriptions of the costumes 
would permit tae novel to function also as a text on 
sixteer.th-century iashions.?? Scott had already sketched 

ie, the €«cor, the composition of the scene; the 
artist had enl te fellow his prescription to arrive at an ef- 
fective work whic- would be immediately comprehensible 
to the Salon audience, a work whose impact would be in- 
creased through its identification with the drama and style 


of the literary criainal: 





















Il est certains ro nans qui sont en possession de fournir 
de nombreux si jets à le peinture ... Walter Scott, en 
France et en Argleterre, a vu mille fois reproduire les 
descriptions et les personnages de ses livres. On 
pourrait dire qv il a tracé aux arts comme à la littérature 
une route rouvelle dans l'histoire. — Avec Walter Scott 
les artistes peur donner à leur oeuvre une expression 
juste, une vér te vivance, n'ont qu'à suivre le texte ligne 
ne; is y touvent, pour ainsi dire, un tableau déjà 
compie: qu'i bur suffit de copier exactement. Le 
























"Sep pages sent cemsacrées à la description de l'appartement d'Amy, 
et comme i n'introëait jamais un personnage sans depeindre son 
costume, som romar sait au besoin un excellent Journal des Modes du 
XVI* sècle” (J. ce "ésigny, “Le Château de Kenilworth,” Annales de la 
littératere et des aris, a1, April 28, 1821, 143). 


Salen de 1837, 4? . rticle," L'Artiste, xui, 1837, 132. 


15 The iret edition of tie Oeuvres complétes de Walter Scott, translated 
by A. È E. Defaziconp et, was published by Gosselin between 1822 and 





Guyarc, Barreau, De by, P. Adam, Migneret, C. Corbould, Motte, 
Touze, Friley, Sixdexiers, and Dandeleux. It should be noted that 
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costume, la pose, le geste, tout y est marqué, prévu et 
parfaitement défini.'? 


This direct translation of subject and style in a popular 
and accessible medium, however, was not explored until 
French artists had first experimented with several fashions 
of depicting material from the novels in pictures that were 
less ambitious in their attempt to unite literature and art. 4 

We must first turn our attention to the mammoth col- 
lected edition of Scott's works that was published by 
Gosselin between 1822 and 1833. The illustrations to this 
edition (amounting to eighty-six vignettes, eighty-four il- 
lustrated title pages, and thirty. maps) were primarily 
designed by Alexandre-Joseph Desenne, assisted by 
Eugene Lami and the Johannot brothers, and engraved by 
a large team of English and French engravers.15 English in- 
fluence was evident in more than the technical translation 
of the illustrations; French artists were determined to 
produce works equivalent in technique and literary dis- 
tillation to English book illustrations, particularly Robert 
Smirke’s illustrations to Gil Blas.16 

If we compare two scenes of escape, from Gil Blas and 


vignettes, culs-de-lampe and watercolor designs for these illustrated edi- 
tions were often exhibited in the Salons du Louvre by the engravers, The 
fact that these commercial works were exhibited in the "Salon des 
ouvrages de l'art" rather than in the “Salon des ouvrages de l'industrie" 
reflects the fluid definitions of genres and media during this period. 


le L'Artiste, reviewing the Salon of 1831, in reference to the Johannot 
brothers' illustrations for the Furne edition of Scott's works, credited 
Smirke wih inspiring the foundation of an increasingly active and tal- 
ented French school of book illustration: 


M., grace à l'étude que vous avez faite de notre roman de Gil Blas, 
traduit par vous en compositions si brillantes, vous avez pris goüt à 
notre littérature. ... Alfred et Tony Johannot, à leur tour, savent puiser 
aux sources fécondes de Walter-Scott, qui sont aussi de l'histoire; et 
leur crayon spirituel et facile vient en aide à l'art du typographe et se 
joue à pour illustrer, suivant votre expression anglaise. les monumens 
du génie. ... Depuis vingt-cing ans, votre pays avait donné un essor 
extraordinaire à la librairie, en associant les arts du dessin au succés de 
cette branche d'industrie. Alors que la paix rouvrit le continent, 
l'Europe devint sur-le-champ tributaire de la Grande-Bretagne pour 
ses splendides éditions à illustrations, et il se fit sentir en France une 
emulation qui sous valut de beaux ouvrages typographiques et 
chalcographiques" ("Leaves de Conches” [Feuillet de Conches, 
pseudonym of Felix Sabatier], 3€ article sur le Salon de 1831 à M. 
Robert Smirke," L'Artiste, 1, 1831, 223-24). 


The edition of Gil Blas illustrated by Robert Smirke was published in 
1809 in London by Longman in four volumes with twenty-four plates by 
5mirke, engraved by Armstrong, Fitler, Golding, Neagle, Packer, and 
Raimbach. The same set of twenty-four plates were used for an edition 
published in 1822 by Hurst, Robinson & Co. in four volumes, engraved 
by Romney, C. Rolls, F. Engleheart, C. Pye, Scott, Fox, Warren, and Ran- 
som. The illustrations were issued in a separate set in 1824 in Paris by 
Engelmann. See George Cambridge Johnson, "English Wood Engravers 
and French Illustrated Books," chap. 15 in French 19th Century Painting 
and Literature, ed. Ulrich Finke, Manchester, 1972, for an examination of 
the interaction of French and English engravers. 
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1 Smirke, Escape of Gil 
Blas, 1822, 1, 66 (photo: 
Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 


2 Desenne, Le Sac du 
cháteau, Paris, 1826-28, Lv1 
(photo: Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 


Quentin Durward, we may see more easily how Desenne 
has imitated Smirke’s compositional orientation and, 
above all, the degree of specific literary dependence. In 
The Escape of Gil Blas with Donna Mencia (Fig. 1), the 
two figures are arranged parallel to the picture plane in or- 
der to emphasize their unimpeded movement. They strain 
in opposing directions, simultaneously exhibiting fearful 
hesitancy and bravado. Setting and costumes are not 
specific; the flowing drapery serves to indicate speed of 
flight and lines of physical stress, while the rough 
passageway suggests the perilous situation. In brief, the 
clarity of the dramatic situation is of supreme importance, 
so that the description of decor and costumes is 
generalized in order to highlight the gestures and expres- 
sions of the characters. In a similar fashion, Desenne’s Le 
Sac du chateau from Quentin Durward (Fig. 2) presents us 
with another lateral composition, in which the youth and 
maiden simultaneously draw nearer to each other and 
reveal the strength of the forces seeking to wrench them 
apart. Isabelle de Croye has taken refuge during the sack 
of the castle of Schonwaldt (indicated by the clouds of 
smoke) in an oratory (indicated by a crucifix). Durward 
has fought his way to her (indicated by the discarded spear 
and shield at his feet). Despite the considerable stress that 
Scott placed on the political intrigues leading up to this in- 


17 Edmé-Francois-Antoine-Marie Miel, Essai sur le Salon de 1817, ou 
Examen critique des principaux ouvrages dont l'exposition se compose, 
Paris, 1817, 290. The terms moeurs and costume reflected a concern with 
far more than visible actions and dress. Millin defined the history paint- 
ers understanding of costume in the following terms: ^... terme par le- 
quel on entend l'observation exacte de ce qui, suivant le temps, fait 
reconnaitre le genie, les moeurs, les loix, le goût, les richesses, le caractere 
et les habitudes d'un pays ot l'on place la scene d'un tableau, d'un bas- 





cident, the historical period, and the local mores, 
Desenne's image is of a passionate encounter of young 
lovers menaced by unexplained violence or catastrophe, 
which is wholly comprehensible apart from its specific 
histomcal and textual exposition. 

D'iametrically opposed to this presentation of a univer- 
sal emotion stripped of specific historical allusions was the 
approach taken by some painters who had profited from a 
close examination of the earlier “troubadour” works. 
Although “troubadour” painters often depicted medieval 
monarchs experiencing ordinary human emotions (the 
private lives of these rulers, or "l'homme dans les heros,” 
as tae critic E. F. A. M. Miel had said), their fundamental 
preoccupation was the meticulous description of the 
moeurs and costume of past ages. An erudite anc compe- 
tent History painter of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies was advised to depict the selected subject's setting, 
costume, rituals, etc., with the greatest possible accuracy, 
in order to arrive at the most effective and instructive 
representation of a historical action. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, this respect for the depiction of moeurs and costume 
was beightened; it had been considered an aid, but now 
became the justifying premise of an art work, by virtue of 
its evocative and instructive presentation of historical 
truth. The appeal of an art that concentrated on couleur 


relief au d'un ouvrage dramatique" (A. L. Millin, Dictionnaire des 
beaux-arts, Paris, 1806, 1, 361) Moeurs pertained more directly to 
dramatic gesture and expression, and were also seen as relatir.g to social 
behavior, occupation, class, etc., as well as to age and sex. The same 
views had been expressed earlier by Claude-Henri Watelet and Pierre- 
Chasles Levesque in the Dictionnaire de peinture, sculpture et gravure, 
Paris, 1792; see "Costume," 1, 506 and "Moeurs," m, 487. 


locale! to the suppressior. or elimination of significant ac- 
tions was achieved through a combination of archival 
familiarity and an iquariar. knowledge with sensual ap- 
peal, so that the painting almost attained the jewel-like 
brilliance of a manxscript illumination. Furthermore, such 
an art was guaranteed a wider audience than classical 
histor" painting in the traditional mode, since the episodes 
were self -explanatcry (relying as they did on visual effects 


medie-al setting. 

Sco t's meticelous antiquarian descriptions were very 
useful:guides for pectoria ization. This was true to such an 
extent that some paintings and lithographs in the 
“troubadour” :tile degenerated into inventories of 
medieval bric-a-brac. Heari-Joseph Fradelle’s The Earl of 
Leicester's Visit tc Amy Robsart (Fig. 3), a painting of 
1825 “hat was engraved and issued in Paris in 1827, ex- 
presses am intense nterest in details of costume and decor, 
but the significanc- of the scene is uninterpretable without 
an intmate knowl*dge o: the textual source.!? This scene 
from chapter 7 ef <enilu orth actually involves a complex 
of poitical anc emotional intrigues. Leicester, secretly 


18 The term couleur coc. le issa significant one in Romantic criticism and 
aestheties. See the thorough explanation of the history of the expression 
by J. W. Hovenkamp n Mérimée et la couleur locale. Contribution a 
l'étude Ze le coulew: locale, Paris 1928. 


19 Henri Joseph Fradelle ( 1778-1865) studied in Paris with Suvée, but set- 
tled in London in 18:36, xhibiting in London in 1816-1855 and in Paris in 
1827-1887. His historcal genre scenes were popular choices for 
reproduction in-engravings, and were frequently taken from Scott, as in 
The Qu'en and Edits Imaploring Richard Coeur de Lion to Grant the Life 
of Sir Kenneth from Tae Talisman (British Institution, 1827); Rebecca 
Treating. Ivanhoes Wounds from Ivanhoe (British Institution, 1826; 
Salon d= Leuvre, 1827; Salen cu Luxembourg, 1830; engraved by Lup- 
ton in Landen, 18308; Lhe Black Knight and the Clerk of Copmanhurst 
from [vanhee (British nstitution, 1829; Salon du Luxembourg, 1830; 
engraved by Say in London, 1830; Salon du Louvre, 1831); Elizabeth and 
Lady Peget from Kenzworth ‘British Institution, 1828; engraved by 
Ackerman ín London, 1828: Salon du Louvre, 1831; Musée Colbert, 





? Emile-Jean-Horac: Vernet (2789-1868). Allan Mac-Aulay was ex- 
hibited an the Salon of 824 as part of Cat. No. 1715, Plusieurs tableaux 
méme numéro, It wes beught bv Louis-Philippe, then Duc d'Orléans: see 
Jean Væout Catalogue historique et descriptif des tableaux appartenans 
à SAR ME le ducd'Orléans, Peris, 1823-26, iv, 393-99, entry by Ger- 
main Delavigne. The painting was sold for 1,313 francs in 1851, and later 
passed into the collection of Sir Richard Wallace. See the annotated copy 
of the sales catalogus, lente des Tableaux anciens et modernes, portraits 
historiques, dessins, 20: aches, pastels, statues & bustes ... provenant des 
collections du feu Eoi Louis-Fhilippe, 28 avril 1851 et jours suivants 
(Cat. Na. 184); Catalogue of the Collection of Paintings ... lent for ex- 
hibitionzn the Bethmal Green Branch of the South Kensington Museum 
by Sir Ficherd Wall:ce 7th ed.. London, 1873, 31 (Cat. No. 351). Allan 
Mac-Arday still figures n the Wallace Collection (P 606); the dimensions 
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married to Amy Robsart, wears his decorations in order to 
please his bride. These decorations, however, given to him 
by Elizabeth I, are in fact symbolic of his ambition to rule 
England as her consort, which will eventually lead him to 
murder his wife Amy. The “troubadour” interest in pic- 
turesque details of couleur locale has been employed but 
not a simplifying, self-explanatory subject. Decor 
overwhelms anecdote and mood. 

Another approach which deemphasized anecdotal ex- 
position can be termed "extraction": the depiction of a 
character or a landscape apart from its explications of text 
and importance. An interesting example of this approach 
occurred in a major painting by a major artist: Horace 
Vernet's Allan Mac-Aulay (Fig. 4), exhibited in the Salon 
of 1824 and immediately purchased by the Duc d'Orléans, 
later Louis-Philippe.2 Here, it is a character that has been 
extracted from the text. Allan holds the severed head of 
one of the Children of the Mist, his hereditary enemies. 
The scene of his holding this trophy in an orgy of blood 
lust on a mountainside does not occur in the novel; Scott 
only describes his placing of the severed head on his un- 
cle's dinner table before several horrified guests.?! Vernet 
has transformed an episode that, when visualized in con- 
crete detail, might have appeared ridiculous. By extracting 
the ferocious character from the civilized background of a 
dinner party, and placing him against a stormy Highland 


and ]. P. Quénot, Galerie lithographique de S.A.R. le duc d'Orléans, 
Paris, 1824-29, and in Reveil and Duchesne aîné, Musée de peinture et de 
sculpture, ou Recueil des principaux tableaux, statues et bas-reliefs des 
collections publiques et particuliéres de l'Europe, Paris and London, 
1828-1834, iv, 1829, 276. For a discussion of Louis-Philippe's taste, see 
Henry Jacoubet, "Une Source peu connu du romantisme: La Galerie de 
tableaux du duc d'Orléans,” Revue d'histoire litteraire de la France, xi, 
1934, 539-552. 


?! The episode is from Scott's A Legend of Montrose, chap. 5. It is possi- 
ble that this subject, and Vernet's rendition of it, resembling as it does a 
grisly variant of the theme of Judith with the head of Holofernes, in- 
fluenced Vernet's later handling of that subject. In a review of the 
painting Judith avec la téte d'Holoferne, sent from Rome, Etienne 
Delécluze referred specifically to Scott's impact on the modern form of 
historical painting: 


Les chants d'un poète, les compositions d'un peintre, qu'est-ce autre 
chose qu'un écho, qu'une contr épreuve plus ou moins fidèle de tout ce 
qui se dit, de tout ce qui se voit autour de nous? ... le pauvre artiste 
n'est là que le trés-humble employé de son siècle, tenant proces-verbal 
de tout ce qui passe dans l'esprit de la multitude. ... C'est la faute du 
public si on lui présente les sujets anciens sur des formes modernes, si 
les artistes donnent à l'aventure de Judith tout le piquant d'une scéne 
de Walter Scott et les nuances chatoyantes et passionées d'un poème de 
Lord Byron. C'est la condition sans laquelle nous ne comprendrions 
pas, nous ne sentirions pas, nous serions morts" {E.-]. Deléciuze, 
"Beaux-Arts. Exposition du Luxembourg. M. Horace Vernet," 
L'Artiste, 1, 1831, 23). 


The changing spirit of the age had called for a new form of literature, 
such as Scott's historical novels, which, in turn, had altered the popular 
conception of historical painting. One wonders if Vernet's Judith, now 
lost, had had more in common with Allan Mac-Aulay than an anecdotal 
approach to a historical theme, and has resembled it in composition or 
pose. 
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3 Engraving by J. P. M. Jazet after Fradelle, Leicester's Visit to 
Amy Robsart, Paris, 1827 (photo: Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 


Wm DEBR AWE GRE, 
5 Lithograph by Scheffer after L’Enterrement du jeune pécheur, 
Paris, 1826 (photo: Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 


landscape, Vernet achieves a satisfactory complement to 
the mood and facts of the text. Significantly, none of the 
Salon critics protested the omission of textual motivation 
for the shocking figure, for their familiarity with the novel 
allowed them to reconstruct the expository setting for the 
action, and they could then recapitulate the plot for their 


22 A plot summary, which did not relate to the immediate subject matter 
of the painting, was provided by Reveil: 


C'est dans un roman de Walter Scott, L'Officier de Fortune, que M. 
Horace Vernet a pris le sujet de son tableau; et quoique les ouvrages de 
ce celebre Ecossais se trouvent facilement, nous croyons cependant étre 
agréable à nos lecteurs en leur rappelant que la mère de Mac-Aulay 
avait perdu la raison en apercevant la téte de son frere, qui lui fut 
apportée par une troupe de brigands connus sous le nom d'enfans du 
brouillard. La presence de son fils etait le seul adoucissement que put 
avoir cette malheureuse femme, et lorsqu'elle vint à mourir, elle recom- 
mande sans doute à son fils de venger la mort de son oncle. Aussi 
depuis ce moment Mac-Aulay passait les jours et les nuits dans les 
bois. Enfin, après plusieurs recherches, il parvint à rencontrer le chef 
des enfans du brouillard, et lui trancha la tête” (Reveil and Duchesne, 





4 Vernet, Allan MacAulay, 1824. London, Wallace Collection (by 
permission the Trustees) 


readers.22 Vernet's textual fidelity in the details of 
physiognomy, costume, and setting compensated for his 
ellipsis of the episode. Their praise for Vernet was directed 
to his mastery of couleur locale, a faculty he shared with 
Scott: "Les romans de cet écrivain sont en quelque sorte 
les reflets de l'histoire; ils se distinguent surtout par la 
fécondité de l'inspiration, la vérité des details, l'énergique 
peirture des passions; qualités qui se retrouvent à un 
degré d'analogie tres-remarquable dans les brillantes com- 
positions de M. Horace Vernet.’’?3 

Bat it was inevitable that appreciation of Scott's literary 
contribution would encourage direct translation of his 
episoces from page to painting, attempting a genuine 
narrative in a visual image. Ary Scheffer's L'Enterrement 
du ne pêcheur (Fig. 5), exhibited in the Salon of 1824 


Musée, 1v, 1829, 276). 


23 Germain Delavigne, in J. Vatout, Catalogue (as in note 20), Iv, 1826, 
393. A more expansive comparison was made by Jouy and Jay in their 
review of Vernet's private exhibition of 1822: 


Il y a dans ses tableaux ... une vie pleine d'impetuosité. ... Ce genre du 
talent lui est commun avec Walter Scott, écrivain distingué et avec le- 
quebon peut le comparer sans beaucoup d'efforts. Comme ce dernier, il 
peint par les détails, et en sauve la vulgarité par une fidélité naive et des 
couleurs brillants; comme lui, il aime le costume, les moeurs et la gloire 
de sen pays. Il enchante et séduit, comme lui, le peuple et es savans, 
per des compositions, pour ainsi dire, improvisées” (Victor-Joseph 
Jouy and Antoine Jay, Salon d'Horace Vernet. Analyse historique et 
pitaresque des quarante-cing tableaux exposés chez lui en 1822, Paris, 
1822, 174-73). 


and at the Meses Colbert in 1829, boldly attempted to 
convey the suoti shifting moods of a large number of 
motionless chara: ters.24 In the novel The Antiquary, the 
death of a fisherman’s son is mourned by his father with 
hatred cf those stll living, by his mother with unassuaged 
grief. by the soung siblings with sorrow mingled with 
wonder at tre festive spread, and by the boy's 
grandmother with a mixture of apathy, embarrassment, 
grief, and seni» confusion of these festivities with happier 
occasions.25 Schefer tried to convey all of these reactions 
by arranging ais composition so that the eye could pass 
unimpeded frem figure to figure, but, as one critic com- 
mened, such a successive arrangement was better suited 
to li erary exposition than to visual imagery.2 Scheffer's 
comoensatery merit, however, was his sensitive com- 
prehension of the text, which deals with social as well as 
personal concerms. He has not merely illustrated an 
episode: he hes aggrandized a genre painting of peasant 
mors before . faneral into a classical scene of mourning 
(reminiscent cf Poussins Death of Germanicus in the 
lateral zroupiag and tae drapery on the wall), and this 
hercic presentation is very close in spirit to Scott's verbal 
description, ard to his general approach to social realities 
in Lterature.2 Scheffer's selection of this subject for 
depiction related more to the nature of the complex inter- 
nal conflicts ir tre story than to the directly visual aspects, 
suck as dram.tiz action or expressive gesture, since this 
passage empkasizes the stoic nature of the family's 
response. His concentration on aspects such as charac- 
terization or internal conflict was shared by most art 
critics. and, cne would assume, the general public. The 
issu» of narracive fidelity, as opposed to visual potency, 
would become increasingly important in the period from 
182” ic 1833, which saw a proliferation of artifacts in- 








24 Ars Scheffer (779: -1858). L'Enterrement du jeune pêcheur, sujet tiré 
de L'Antiquaire de Walter Scott was reproduced by Scheffer in 
lithograph for Engelmann in 1826 as part of the Croquis lithographiques 
par Scheffer aine lar cahie-, as was a lithograph after another Scott 
scene, Sujet tiré wes. Puritains d'Ecosse, from Old Mortality, which had 
been exhibited foo the Société des Amis des Arts in 1826. Scheffer ex- 
hibited two pain: nas of episodes from Scott in Caen in 1846: Robert 
Bruce. Episode «e a retræte de Bruce aux îles Hebrides (Histoire 


25 The Antiquary Chap. 31. 


2 Flezon and Aycasd commented on the dangers inherent in this ap- 
proach: ^ Walter-3cect, avant de tracer cette scène, invoque le génie du 
peintre anglais W lke, et aprés il la rend d'une manière si supérieure que 
je nescreis pas gu: le peinture puisse y atteindre, parce que le dramatique 
n'en consiste pas Jars une seule scène, mais dans une infinite d'incidens 
que È romancier ¿joste les uns aux autres, et qui serrent le coeur et por- 
tent a son comble É«motion du lecteur" (Ferdinand Flocon and Marie 





ang? 





children starve because ane is drowned? It's weel wi’ 
you genties, that aresit in the nouse wi’ handkerchers at your een when 
ye lose a friend; Fut che like o’ us maun to our wark again, if our hearts 
were beating as bar: as my hammer” (The Antiquary, chap. 34). This 
realistic, even hewic depict on of peasants often elicited a comparison 
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spired by Scott's oeuvre. 


Une vignette n'est autre chose que la miniature d'un 
grand tableau. Si elle ne demande pas le méme talent 
d'exécution, elle présente absolument les mémes 
difficultés sous le rapport de la composition, de l'en- 
tente de la lumiére, et de l'ajustement des figures. La 
diversité des sujets qu'on est, chaque jour, appelé à 
traiter ... nécessitent, en outre, une grande flexibilite de 
talent, et un grand fonds de connaissances acquises sur 
toutes les parties du ressort de la peinture. Que de 
vignettes reportées sur la toile, dans d'autres propor- 
tions, deviendraient des tableaux remarquables, et met- 
taient en évidence ce principe, combattue par quelques 
dessinateurs, que la composition est le premier mérite 
dans les beaux-arts.28 


The period that saw the production of the greatest 
quantity of Scott-related paintings also saw artists and 
critics grappling with the issue of textual fidelity in 
painting. The majority of artists chose the path of least 
resistance and greatest audience approval: a simple trans- 
lation of the textual information, thus tending to blur the 
distinctions between painting and vignette. For example, 
Camille Roqueplan's La Dame blanche d'Avenel (Fig. 6), 
exhibited in the Salon of 1827, depicting the White Lady 
from The Monastery, is very similar in conception and exe- 
cution to Richard Westall's illustrative vignette of 1821 
(Fig. 7).2 Although Roqueplan's painting is clearly much 
more sophisticated, with respect to its rendering of light, 
attention to detailed delineation of form and texture, depth 
of perspective and expressive impact, its basic approach is 
that of the illustration. The situation depicted is easily un- 
derstandable: a basic confrontation between two figures, 


with Shakespeare, but perhaps we should see this trait as heralding the 
beginning of the roman social; see Erich Auerbach, Mimesis: The 
Representation of Reality in Western Literature, Princeton, N.]., 1973, 
473-76. 


28 "Maher ...," (Maherault?) “A. J. Desenne, mort à Paris le 31 janvier 
1827, Journal des artistes, 1, February 11, 1827, 88. 


? Camille Joseph Etienne Roqueplan (1803-1855). The painting ap- 
peared in a sale of the effects of the painter Théodore Richard in 1858. 
Garnier produced a lithograph after the painting in 1828 for Gaugain. 
The character of the White Lady of Avenel was particularly popular in 
France in 1827 because of the success of Eugéne Scribe's opéra-comique 
La Dame Blanche, which was first performed in 1825. Roqueplan had 
previously exhibited a paysage historique from Quentin Durward in the 
Salon of 1824. His other contributions to the Salon of 1827 were also 
related to Scott: La Mort de l'espion Morris from Rob-Roy (also ex- 
hibited at the Musée des Beaux-Arts de Lille); La Marée d'equinoxe from 
The Antiquary (frequently reproduced in lithographs and engravings); 
and Sujet tiré du Monastére from The Monastery. Roqueplan also con- 
tributed to a suite of eight lithographs relating to Scott themes published 
by Gaugain in 1829, in collaboration with Achille Devéria. Richard 
Westall's vignette was part of a suite entitled lilustrations to the 
Monastery: A Romance, engraved by Charles Heath for Hurst, Robinson 
and Co., London, in 1821. Westall also worked on illustrations to The 
Lord of the Isles, London, Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown, 
1815, and Guy Mannering, London, Hurst, Robinson and Co., 1821. 
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in this case a man and a ghostly apparition. Scott's 
description of the scene has been followed in every detail: 


He arrived ... ina... deep ravine, which ran down into 
the valley, and contributed a scanty rivulet to the sup- 
ply of the brook. A huge rock rose in front, from a cleft 
of which grew a wild holly-tree, whose dark green 
branches rustled over the spring which rose beneath. 
The banks on either side rose so high, and approached 
each other so closely, that it was only when the sun was 
at its meridian height, and during the summer solstice, 
that its rays could reach the bottom of the chasm in 
which he stood ... the unwonted reflection of the sun 
was dancing in the pellucid fountain. ... He cast the 
leathern brogue or buskin from his right foot, planted 
himself in a firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and... 
there stood the figure of a female clothed in white. ... 
Halbert stood silent and gasped for breath, his hairs 
erecting themselves on his head — his mouth open — his 
eyes fixed, and, as the sole remaining sign of his late 
determined purpose, his sword pointed toward the 
apparition.?? 


30 The Monastery, chaps. 11 and 12. 


31 Oeuvres complétes de Walter Scott, published by Furne between 1830 
and 1832 in thirty-two volumes in-8vo., with thirty vignettes by Antoine 
and Alfred Johannot, engraved by Blanchard, Courbould, Tavernier, 
Dandeleux, Pourvoyeur, Dutillois, A. Caron, Cousin, Prudhomme, 
Koenig, Mauduit, Morizot, Revel, Maulet, Pelée and Lecomte. The suite 
of thirty watercolors by the Johannot brothers for the vignettes was ac- 
quired by no less a patron of the arts than the Princesse Marie d'Orléans; 
see Marthe Kolb, Une Correspondance inédite de la Princesse Marie 
d'Orléans Duchesse de Wurtemberg, Paris, 1937, letter 110 (December, 
1831) and letter 137 (December 10, 1832) to the Duc de Nemours. The ac- 
quisition was reported in the Journal des débats on December 20, 1832. 


6 Lithograph by Garnier 
after Roqueplan, La 
Dame Blanche, Paris, 
1828 (photo: Paris, 

Bibl. Nat.) 


7 Westall, The 
Monastery, London, 
1821 (photo: Paris, Bibl. 
Nat.) 


Although a familiarity with the text is necessary for a full 
appreciation of all the details of the painting, its basic im- 
pact is nonetheless intelligible without it. 

The trend toward increasing dependence on the text, as 
opposed to pictorial clarity, may be seen in the Johannot 
vignettes for the Furne edition of the collected works of 
Scott, published between 1830 and 1832.3! Instead of 
Desenne's selection of a universally comprehensible 
emotional conflict or dramatic action, the Johannot 
brothers tended to select episodes replete with emotional 
significance, but which could be deciphered only w:th the 
assistance of the textual exposition of the subject. In the 
vignette to La Fiancée de Lammermoor (Fig. 8), for exam- 
ple, we see a seated maiden presented with a horrifying 
message of some sort, while the figures around her react 
with consternation. The actual situation is that Lucy 
Ashton, secretly betrothed to Edgar Ravenswood, is con- 
fronted by him with her marriage contract to another: 


Hardiy had Miss Ashton dropped the pen, when the 
door of the apartment flew open, and the Master of 
Ravenswood entered the apartment. ... He planted him- 


The exhibition of these watercolors in the Salon of 1831 elicited praise of 
an unusually high order from Delécluze, a generally impassive critic: 
"Lorsque nous traitons des tableaux d'histoire, nous avons eu plus d'une 
fois la tentation d'y comprendre les compositions si spirituelles et quel- 
quefois très remarquables, que les deux frères MM. Alfred et Tony 
Johannot, ont peintes d'apres les scenes tirées des romans de Walter 
Scott. Le nombre assez grand de ces ouvrages, dont la petite dimension a 
cependant permis qu'ils fussent tous réunis dans deux cadres de médiocre 
grandeur,.et leur exécution qui bien que tres fine et assez étudié, se rap- 
proche de celle d'esquisses, nous ont détourné de notre premiere idée" 
(C D.” [Delécluze], "Salon de 1831. 9° article," Journal des déba:s, May 
26, 1831) 


sel: full ia the middle of the apartment, opposite to the 
takle at which Lucy was seated, on whom, as if she had 
been alone in the chamber, he bent his eyes with a 
mingled expression of deep grief and deliberate indigna- 
tian. His Jark-«oloured riding cloak, displaced from one 
shoulder. hung around one side of his person in the am- 
ple folds of tre Spanish mantle. The rest of his rich 
dress was treval-soil’d, and deranged by hard riding. He 
had a swere ty his side, and pistols in his belt. His 
 sleuched hat, which he had not removed at entrance, 
gave an additonal gloom to his dark features which, 
wasted by sorrow, and marked by the ghastly look com- 
manicated by long illness, added to a countenance 
naturally somewhat stern and wild, a fierce and even 
savage ez press on. Tre matted and dishevelled locks of 
hair which escaped from under his hat, together with 
his fixed ard unmoved posture, made his head more 
resemble that cf a marble bust than that of a living man. 
.. ‘Is that your hancwriting, madam?” he added ... ex- 
terding towarcs Miss Ashton her last letter. A faltering 
“Wes,” seemed rather to escape from her lips, than to be 
uttered es a veluntary answer. “And is this also your 
hendwriing," extending towards her the mutual 
ergagement Lucy remained silent. Terror, and a yet 
st-onger anc rore confused feeling, so utterly disturbed 
her understaading, that she probably scarcely com- 
prehended the question that was put to her.?? 





This visua image cannot stand apart from its narrative 
context. In-orcer to interpret the emotional conflict in the 
situztion we mus: already be aware of the complicated and 
trag. history ef Lucy anc Edgar's star-crossed love, which 
will culminate i7 Lucy s insanity, her murder of her im- 
posed bridegroem and death, and Edgar's suicide. The 
frozen pos ures, ‘ghastly’ looks, and lack of comprehen- 
sion that the vignette represents (with a slightly 
melcdramaic result) are thus critically dependent on the 


32 The Bride cf Lamwaermoor, chap. 33. 


3 La Fiencée de Lavzmermoor, Act III, scene 6. This three-act pièce 
héroiaue by Victor Eaucange was first performed in 1828 at the Theatre 
de la Porte-St-M.rtia, and was published in the same year. See Henry 
Adelber: Whise, Sr "Valter Scott's Novels on the Stage (Yale Studies in 
English, exxv 3, New Haven and London, 1927, which concentrates on 
the English aad American productions, and Charles Beaumont Wicks, 
The Parisian Stage |. 1800-1815, ll. 1816-1830 and Ill. 1831-1850 
(University o Aiax na Studies, Nos. vi, vin, and xiv), Birmingham, 
1950, 1953, 161. Tae Romantic period saw an expansion in the impor- 
tanceof the rele c? de mise-zn-scéne, and consequently a more lengthy 
and precise description was included in the published version of the play, 
frequenily specifving gestures as well as setting. Thus it is possible to 
hypo hes:ze t.e usecf such riises-en-scéne as artist's blueprints. See M. 
A. Allévy. LaxNlisz-e1-scene er France dans la première moitié du XIX* 
siècle Paris, “O3& 








4 In addition to the influence of published mises-en-scène, we should 
also rote the presence of lithc graphs after theatrical sets and costumes in 
Parisian *hea-ica! ecaptations of Scott novels. For example, in 1827 
Louis Boulan;er cesxned the costumes to Jean-Marie J. Mély-Janin’s 
play Lows X at che Théâtre Français, adapting Quentin Durward. A 
suite of iithograp:s after the costumes was issued by Englemann in the 
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narrative as written by Scott. 

The term “melodramatic” is not chosen lightly; a 
description of the mise-en-scène of a theatrical adaptation 
of The Bride of Lammermoor seems almost designed to ac- 
company the vignette: “En reculant avec effroi, Lucie est 
venue jusque sur l'avant-scene, et elle tombe immobile sur 
le fauteuil qui se trouve en avant de la table. ... Edgard 
s'avance d'un air sombre, mais calme qui annonce une 
résolution désespérée ... jusqu'au fauteuil ou Lucie est im- 
mobile et privée de raison. Il la regarde un moment, avec 
un morne mais tendre désespoir. ?? This is not to assert a 
causal relationship between the play of 1828 and the 
vignette of 1830, although consciously or unconsciously 
the theatrical version may have been influential in the 
design of the illustration.^* But it is clear that such a close 
accord in the description and design of a fictional episode 
and its translation into a theatrical scene and a textual il- 
lustration was possible only through the primacy of what 
could be termed the expository denominator: the narrative 
exposition of character and intrigue, and only secondarily 
its betrayal in gesture and facial expression. 

This narrative preoccupation, opposed to a concern for 
self-sufficient pictorial translation, is evident both in 
many paintings of Scott subjects during this period and in 
their reception by the critics. One of the most flagrant ex- 
amples is a work by Pierre-Louis Delaval which was re- 
jected from the Salon of 1833 (and illustrated in an article in 
the Journal des artistes protesting its exclusion) and ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1834: Julien Pévéril partant de 
l'auberge du Chat Botté (Fig. 9):5 The situation is 
deliberately ambiguous: Julian Peveril bids farewell to the 
innkeeper's wife and receives her warning to distrust his 
companion. In order to make her warning understandable 
to Julian, but prevent its interception by his companion, 
she embraces him. The critical reaction to the painting was 
generally favorable, commenting particularly on the 
"Flemish" perfection of pictorial description. What is sur- 


same year. 


35 Pierre-Louis Delaval (1790-1868). In a letter of March 2, 1833, Delaval 
protested the exclusion of the painting from the Salon of 1833, claiming 
that some members of the jury had told him that they hadn't seen the 
work at all (Paris, Archives de l'Institut de France 5E23). The Journal des 
artistes also protested its omission, asserting: "Ces tableaux [a landscape 
by Pernot and Delaval's Pévéril] sont tels qu'il ne se trouvera jamais un 
membre du jury qui veuille avouer qu'il en a vote le rejet" (“Salon de 
1833, 72 article," Journal des artistes, 1, April 14, 1833, 262-63). The arti- 
cle was accompanied by a line engraving after the painting by Frémy. 
When the painting was exhibited in the Salon of 1834, the livret 
description ran as follows: “A peine débarque en Angleterre, Julien 
Pévéril est environnée par les ennemis de sa famille, et par suite il n'a pu, 
chez le marchand de chevaux, se procurer qu'un cheval lourd, qui doit 
ralentir sa marche. Cependant, lorsqu'il est sur le point de se mettre en 
route, la femme qui tient l'auberge du Chat-Botté, sous prétexte de lui 
servir la coupe de vin de l'étrier, monte sur un banc, et lui prévient qu'il 
ait à se méfier de l'homme qui s'est fait volontairement son compagnon 
de voyage. Julien, qui ne prévoyait pas ce motif, trouvant à sa portée 
l'aubergiste, qui avait bonne mine, prend le verre d'une main, passe 
l'autre sur son épaule et l'embrasse.” The episode is taken from chapter 
21 of Peveril of the Peak. 
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8 T. Johannot, La Fiancée 
de Lammermoor, Paris, 
1830-32, x: (photo: Paris, 
Bibl. Nat.) 


9 Engraving by Frémy af- 
ter Delaval, Julien Pévéril 
for Journal des artistes, 
Paris, 1833 (photo: Paris, 
Bibl. Nat.) 


prising, however, is that the subject aroused no surprise, 
and was even praised as sensitive and well chosen. Landon 
commented on the work: "A l'inspection du trait joint à 
cette notice, chacun reconnaitra que la scène est disposée 
de maniere à ce que le personnage soupconné ne puisse 
pas s'apercevoir qu'on parle de lui, et que ce personnage 
est bien dans son caractere.’’36 Thus the artist was praised 
precisely for selecting a situation that was impossible to 
put into visually comprehensible terms. The very am- 
biguity of the scene was one of its chief merits, since it was 
a false ambiguity for the educated viewer. Once apprised 
of the plot and the intrigues between the characters, the 
spectator would take pleasure in recapitulating for himself 
the series of events leading up to the painted scene which 
had already been described in the novel, and enjoy the way 
in which Julian and the innkeeper's wife were able to con- 
ceal their recognition of Ganless's treachery. 


36 Charles Landon, Annales du Musée et de l'École Moderne des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, 1834, 47. Another critic noted: “Cette action qui est pleine de 
verite est facile à expliquer" (L'Observateur aux Salons de 1834, Paris, 
1834, 5). 


? Léon Cogniet (1794-1880). Rebecca enlevée par le Templier was sold 
for 7,600 francs in 1834 as part of the collection of Jacques Laffitte, See 
entry No. 41 in an annotated copy of the catalogue for the sale on 
December 15, 1834, Bibliotheque du Musée du Louvre. The painting was 
exhibited in 1846 at the Bazar Bonne Nouvelle, and described as belong- 
ing to the Marquis of Hertford. After 1857 it passed into the collection of 
Sir Richard Wallace, in which it still figures (P 279). The dimensions are 
90 X 117cm. See Gustave Waagen, The Treasures of Art in Great Britain, 
London, 1854-1857, supplement No. 86; Catalogue ... Bethnal Green, 
7th ed., London, 1873, Cat. No. 345. The scene portrayed by Cogniet oc- 
curs in chapter 31 of lvanhoe: 


One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed out furiously from 








Such an approach, in which the spectator almost 
ignored the pictorial presentation in order to recapture the 
novelists description, could prove to be the painter's un- 
doing. and such was already beginning to be the case at 
this early date. Léon Cogniet's Rebecca enlevée par le 
Templier (Fig. 10), exhibited at the Galerie Lebrun in 1829 
and in the Salon of 1831, demonstrates this risk.?? Its 
reception also demonstrates the jeopardy that awaited the 
literary painter. Jal commented drily: "Rebecca enlevée 
par le Templier, realisation verveuse et puissante de la 
scene poétique de Walter Scott. Tout cela est bien, 
l'épisode d'Ivanhoe surtout.” The Courrier francais was 
even more devastating: "Pourquoi M. Cogniet n'a-t-il 
expos? rien de capital cette année? Sa Rebecca enlevée par 
le templier a un succès de vogue. Dans son petit cadre, 
cette tête admirable séduit et attache le spectateur. Pour 
moi ce sont bien là les beaux yeux, les trait purs, la figure 





window and shot-hole. ... The air was filled with groans and clashing 
of arms; the floors were slippery with the blood of despairing and ex- 
piring wretches. ... Rebecca, placed on horseback before one of the 
Templar s Saracen slaves, was in the midst of the little party; and Bois- 
Guilbest. notwithstanding the confusion of the bloody fray ... 
neglecting his own defence, held before her the fence of his triangular 
steel-plated shield. ... The fire was spreading rapidly through all parts 
of the castle, when Ulrica, who had just kindled it, appeared on a 
turret, in the guise of one of the ancient furies, yelling forth a war- 
song. ... Her long dishevelled grey hair flew back from her unzovered 
head; the inebriating delight of gratified vengeance contended in her 
eyes with the fire of insanity, and she brandished the distaff which she 
held in her hands. 

The tiny figure of Ulrica is visible at the top of the tower to the left in 

Cognief's painting. Scott emphasized her vengeance in order to underline 

the clash between the Saxon slave race and their Norman rulers. 


3 Auguste Jal, Salon de 1831. Ébauches critiques, Paris, 1831, 235. 





10 Cogniet, Reberce enlevée par le Templier, 1829. London, 
Wallace Collection {y permission the Trustees) 


idéale que je metais figuré, en lisant l'épopée de Walter- 
Scott. ...3 Thas every pictorial merit of the work was 
ascribed to the author's literary style and characterization, 
while the artist wes only praised for his sensitivity in hav- 
ing chosen the o: ginal episode for pictorialization. On 
considering the werk itself we find these critical reactions 
to be well deserves, unfortunately for Cogniet. The scene 
is cluttered with pedantic details (such as the Hebrew let- 
ters or. the hem ef Rebecca’s robe), which distract from the 
potential impac: wf the already subdued action and the 
emotien of wha: saould be a violent scene of carnage and 
abduction. The oasically lateral procession in the 
foreground of Bois-Guilbert and his cohorts delineates the 
dramatic situation: Rebecca's abduction from the besieged 
castle of Torquilstone) while negating the potentially 
powerful thrust: the riders. Rebecca’s face is so calm as 








3 (N.L. Artaud}, “Salon de 1831, 4° article,” Le Courrier français, 
May 16. 1831. 

40 Much hasbeerewritten on Delacroix’s utilization of themes from Scott 
for several of his amojoz works, bat Martin Kemp's is the only study of 
Delacrcix's multifaeet: d and long-standing interest in Scott's style of 
writing and his pasticioation in the French literary as well as pictorial 
response (in referemce to Delacroix’s costumes for Hugo's play Amy 
Robsar& of 1828). Gee Martin Kemp, "Scott and Delacroix, with Some 
Assistance from Huzc and Bonington,” Scott Bicentenary Essays, ed., 
Alan Beli, Edinburgh end London, 1973, 213-227. The paintings that 
Kemp selects for discussion range from small costume pieces (such as the 
Cromwell dans ie chätaeu de Windsor, Salon of 1831) to the larger, more 
expresssve works (saca as the Assassinat de l'évégue de Liège and the 
Enléversent de Reboccz). Kemp's forte is his ability to weave together 
pictoria and literarysdevelopments, especially in regard to the statements 
of Delacroix, Hugo, ard Stendhal He points out that Delacroix’s earlier 
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11 Delacroix, Massacre de l'évêque de Liège, 1829. Paris, Musee 
du Louvre (photo: Service de Documentation Photographique des 
Musées Nationaux) 


to seem apathetic, and her pose does not betray the 
slightest fear or horror at her plight. The minuscule 
figures in the background at the left (Richard the 
Lionheart and his supporters forcing entry into the castle) 
are incapable of providing either visual interest or 
narrative elaboration. In sum, although the entire episode 
is portrayed, none of the various passions of the text are 
transmitted by the painting. 

Delacroix was one of the few artists to transcend 
literary constraints in his depiction of subjects from 
Scott.4° His Massacre de l'évêque de Liège (Fig. 11), ex- 
hibited at the Musée Colbert in 1829 and 1830, at the 
Royal Academy in 1830 and at the Salon du Louvre of 


1831, is a superb evocation of the unrestrained passions 
and fury of William de la Marck, the Wild Boar of the Ar- 
dennes, contrasted to the Bishop of Liege, who scorns to 


antiquarian interests, centering on picturesque costume and mores, later 
ceded to an interest in Scott's dramatic expressiveness, present behind a 
dense web of narrative and decorative detail He concludes that 
Delacroix's later use of Scott was less a matter of textual illustration than 
of inspiration, and mentions the French literary community's admiration 
for Scott's “pictorial” style. Individual Scott-related paintings by 
Delacroix have also been studied by Michele Toupet (see below) and Lee 
Johnson, in “A Delacroix Recovered: Quentin Durward and Le Balafré," 
Burlington Magazine, November, 1966, 568-570; and "Some Historical 
Sketches by Delacroix,” Burlington Magazine, October, 1973, 672-76. 
Delacroix's example influenced the behavior of artists like Poterlet and 
Saint-Evre, but the majority of artists reacted in more conventional ways, 
evolving from the example of the école de Lyon or the Bowyer and 
Boydell Galleries, as well as illustrative vignettes. For this reason, I have 
chosen to concentrate on the general trends of artistic development, ex- 
emplified by such artists as Cogniet, rather than the most innovative or 
pictorially advanced solutions, as offered by Delacroix. 
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plead for his life and instead lays down the conditions for 
his captor’s penitence.*! Delacroix situates his mob of 
small and vehemently gesturing figures on a diagonal into 
depth, illuminated by blazing torches. Despite Scott's 
precise and lengthy description of the costumes of the ma- 
jor figures, Delacroix prefers to concentrate on significant 
gestures and chiaroscuro, in order to produce his dramatic 
effect.*? L'Artiste referred to it in glowing terms, praising 
the compositional organization, the decor, the actions of 
the figures, and the physiognomy of the characters, and 
compared its effect to that of a grande machine by 
Leonardo or Rubens.# 

Delacroix's achievement, to be sure, included far more 
than a simple representation of a literary episode. He suc- 
ceeded in transforming emotional and dramatic elements 
from a literary text into purely visual terms. But his 
brilliant response to the issue of literary art in this period 
was an isolated landmark. Far more common were efforts 
at expository pictorialization that artists such as Cogniet 
were producing. Delacroix's example, however, was in- 
fluential in encouraging artists to concentrate on pictorial 
concerns of composition and chiaroscuro, rather than tex- 
tual description. [n doing so, artists began to effect a blend 


41 Ferdinand-Victor-Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863): Alfred Robaut, 
L'Oeuvre Complet d'Eugéne Delacroix, Paris, 1885, 81, Cat. No. 292 (90 
X 118cm). The Massacre de l'évêque de Liège was exhibited at the Musée 
Colbert in December, 1829 and February, 1830, and at the Royal 
Academy in 1830 under the title The Boar of the Ardennes. Its title when 
exhibited in the Salon du Louvre of 1831 was Guillaume de la Marck 
surnommé le Sanglier des Ardennes. It was also exhibited in the Exposi- 
tion Universelle of 1855. Its provenance is as follows: painted for the 
Duc d'Orléans in 1829 (1,500 francs); sold by the Duchesse d'Orléans 
January 18, 1853 (lot 17, 4,800 francs) to F. Villot; sold by Villot, 
February 11, 1865 (lot 1, 35,000 francs); bought back by Villot; sold 
August 19, 1866 to P. Durand-Ruel for 33,000 francs; sold by Durand- 
Ruel to Khalil Bey for 39,000 francs; sold by Khalil Bey January 16, 1868 
(lot 17 for 46,000 francs) and bought back by Durand-Ruel; sold by 
Durand-Ruel April 1868 to F. Petit for Mme. de Cassin for 50,000 francs; 
sold by Landolfo Carcano (formerly the collection of Mme. de Cassin) 
May 30, 1912 (lot 23); sold to Tauber; Salavin Collection; acquired by 
the Musée du Louvre 1961-13. For an excellent study of the painting, see 
Michele Toupet, "L'Assassinat de l'Evéque de Liège par Eugene 
Delacroix," Revue du Louvre, 1963, 83-94. The episode of the murder of 
Louis of Bourbon, Bishop of Liège, occurs in chapter 22 of Quentin 
Durward. 


42 Despite his deliberate omission of textual details regarding the costume 
and setting in his rendition of the subject, Delacroix was deeply in- 
terested in Scott's literary achievement, as witnessed by his two un- 
published novellas whose plots bear more than a passing resemblance to 
novels by Scott. "Alfred" deals with the invasion of Normandy by 
William the Conqueror (the period antedating the Saxon and Norman 
conflicts in Ivanhoe). "Les Dangers de la cour” follows the adventures of 
a Swiss secretary to a gentleman at the court of Sardinia, and recalls the 
plot of Quentin Durward, which follows the career of a Scots archer at 
the court of Louis XI of France. See Jean Marchand, "Eugene Delacroix. 
Homme de lettres d'aprés trois oeuvres de jeunesse inédites," Le Livre et 
l'estampe, xix, 1953, non-paginated extract of eleven pages. 


33 "Ouant à l'évêque de Liège, je défie qu'on trouve dans toute l'histoire 
de la peinture une composition plus énergique et plus pleine. ... les lignes 
générales, la profondeur, le ton vieilli des boiseries sculptées, l'orgie et le 
sang ... la démarche grave et résignée au prélat, et au bout de la table, le 


or alloy of artistic genres and media. Roqueplan's La 
Marée d'equinoxe (Fig. 12), a painting exhibited in the 
Salon of 1827 and generally discussed as a genre painting 
of a literary subject, was also called a marine historiée 
because of the expanded role that the seascape played in 
determining the mood of the work as well as its ap- 
pearance.44 The blindingly white foam dazzles us as it 
crashes against the towering crags, setting off the stranded 
figures of Sir Arthur Wardour, his daughter Isabella, and 
the beggar Edie Ochiltree. The situation is immediately ac- 
cessible, even without reference to the novel, the Salon 
livret, or the legend at the bottom of the lithograph by 
Garnier after the painting, but critical praise nevertheless 
devolved on the situation’s literary rather than visual 
aspects: ‘’... M. Roqueplan a l'avantage d'offrir dans son 
tableau une grande et attachante pensée. Son sujet, du au 
genie fertile de Walter Scott, montre le rang et la fortune, 
l'abaissement et la misere, la gráce, la beauté, les trois áges 
principaux de la vie, en présence d'une mort inevitable. 
Nos fortunes seront bientót égales, dit le mendiant 
ecossais. Cette phrase vaut seule un traité de philosophie, 
et le tableau de M. Roqueplan a le méme mérite.’’45 

An even more complex amalgamation of landscape and 


démon qui domine cet enfer, le sanglier, les yeux hébétés, le regard plein 
de vin et de sommeil, essayant de ressaisir les restes de sa raison fugitive 
pour commander un dernier meurtre. ... Exécuté sur une toile de vingt 
pieds, L'Evéque de Liége serait bien placé entre La Céne de Léonard et Le 
Jugemeut dernier de Rubens” (Littérature. Portraits et caractères con- 
temporains. IV. Eugene Delacroix,” L'Artiste, n, 1831, 180). 


*5 Rogueplan's La Marée d'equinoxe, depicting a scene from chapter 7 of 
The Antiquary, was reproduced in lithograph by Philéas-Sa!vator Levilly 
(exhibited in the Salon of 1833) and by Hippolyte-Louis Garnier (ex- 
hibited in La Gymnase des Beaux-Arts in 1829 and in the Salon of 1831), 
and in engraving by Antoine-François Gelée (exhibited in the Salon of 
1831 and by the Société des Amis des Arts in 1831). The exhibition, as 
well as the dissemination, of these graphic reproductions cf literary 
paintings was likely to have intensified the critics’ tendency to discuss a 
painting's literary subject, rather than its pictorial execution. The livret 
for the 5alon of 1827 described the painting as belonging to the Duke of 
Fitz-James. La France chrétienne discussed the painting as a marine 
histories: "Sa Marée d'équinoxe, où l'on a plaisir de retrouver les person- 
nages avec lesquels nous avons fait connaissance dans l'Antiquaire de 
Walter 5cott offre vraiment l'intérét d'un tableau. M. Roqueplan peut en 
cela servir de modèle à ses confrères les peintres de marine qui se conten- 
tent souvent de représenter une cóte nue et une barque sur l'eau. Il ne 
suffit pas que vous captiviez ma vue par le mérite de l'imitation ou le 
mérite ce la difficulté vaincue; celui qui manie le pinceau est un poète; 
comme tel, j'ai le droit de lui demander qu'il parle à mon ame, qu'il la 
remue, qu'il m'intéresse" ("Salon de 1827, 6* article. M. Duvalie- Camus. 
-M. Gudin. -M. Isabey fils. -M. Roqueplan. -M. Gassies," La France 
chrétienne, January 31, 1828, 2-3). 


55 "Musée Royal. Exposition de 1827, 2* article," Journal des artistes, 11, 
Novemoer 19, 1827, 733-34. We may judge the constraints on the paint- 
ers freedom to deviate from the text if we turn to another critic's 
response to the same painting. After noting the passion and realism of 
the scene, the generally fresh and effective rendering of the seascape and 
figures, he continued: "Pourquoi M. Roqueplan a-t-il craint de donner à 
la jeune fille une robe blanche, ainsi que l'indiquait Walter-Scott? Avait- 
il donc besoin de cette robe rouge, qui nuit d'ailleurs à l'effet, pour faire 
détacher le corps de jeune fille sur un fond de mer écumeux?” (Amand- 
Denis Vergnaud, Examen du Salon de 1827, Paris, 1827, 15-16). 





12 Lithograph bw C arnier af:er Roqueplan, La 
Marée d'equinoxe, Paris, 1828 (photo: Paris, 
Bibl. Nat} 


litereture occurred in Prosper Barbot's La Forêt de 
Woodstock (Fg. 13), exhibited in the Salon of 1833.46 
Although it was exhibited as a landscape, it was accom- 
panied by a li»ret description that made it clear that the 
physica! appezrance of the landscape was of less impor- 
tance than the ac ions of the staffage.* Despite the critics' 
lack of appreeia ion, Barbot accomplishes a very subtle 
blending of tke genres of landscape and literary genre 
painting, than ze n part to a careful reading of the original 
text, which con ained a full and evocative passage in 
which anthrepemorphic symbolism heightened the 
scene's tension: '... Doctor Rochecliffe and ... Alice ... 
stopped when they had attained a station under the cop- 
pice. ard shrouced by it, from which they could see all 
that passed or tte little esplanade before the King’s Oak, 
whose broad -ne scathed form, contorted and shattered 
limbs and frowring brow, made it appear like some an- 
cien: warworrmchampion, well selected to be the umpire of 
a field of sirgl: combat."** In Barbot's painting, the 
landscape, towerng over the miniature figures, assumes 
the major responsibility for emotional suggestion, through 
the use of wsitting trunks and blighted branches. But 
despite the-sersi&ve transformation of literary actions and 
mood into saca natural phenomena as foliage and 









** Prosper Barbot (17*8- 1878). La Forêt de Woodstock entered the Musée 
des Beaux-Arts «e Nantes in 1836 as a gift from the artist. See 
“Biographie des artistes. M. Barbot, peintre de paysage," Journal des 
beaux-arts, n, Ocob-r 10, 1841; Mémoires de la Société d'Agriculture, 
Sciences et Aris T's ngers, xx, 1878, 79-88; Inventaire générale des 
richesses d'art de da "range. Province. Monuments civiles. 1 Musée de 
Nantes, Paris, 18£7, 81-12. 


47 The livret descrrpton ran as follows: "Charles IL vaincu à Worcester, 
est recueilli, sous uz nom supposé, à la loge de Woodstock par un 
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13 Barbot, La Forét de Woodstock, 1833. Nantes, Musée des Beaux-Arts 
(photo: Musée) 


shadows, and such visual concerns as composition and 
brushwork, the painting was still received as a literary 
rather than pictorial exercise. | 
It would seem, therefore, that the years between 1827 
and 1833 saw a primarily narrative emphasis in the pic- 
torial exploration of Scott by French artists. Even if they 
were not engaged in genuine illustration, their efforts 
tended to emphasize literary issues of characterization, ex- 
position, and successive actions. Even if this was not the 
case, their critics would recapitulate these literary compo- 
nents while ignoring the artists’ handling of purely visual 
or technical matters. This frustrating situation soon 
reached a crisis point. 


Nos artistes ont le grand tort de s'inspirer trop rarement 
des chefs-d'oeuvres littéraires des romanciers, des 
historiens et des poètes. ... Quand on a dit que la poésie 
etait une peinture, on a dit vrai, en ce sens que le poéte 
est souvent aussi heureux à grouper ses héros, à dis- 
poser ses personnages, à meubler le lieu de la scéne, à 
l'éclairer du jour convenable, que peut étre le peintre le 
plus habile. ... Lord Byron et Walter Scott ... ont 
dessiné, vous savez avec quel bonheur et quelle exac- 
titude, toutes les scénes principales de leurs romans et 


cavalier fidèle dont la fille Alice est seule dans le secret du fugitif. 
Markham Everard, colonel attaché à Cromwell, et prétendu d'Alice, 
jaloux de ses attentions pour l'étranger, lui a envoye un cartel par son ami 
Wildrake, qui lui sert de second. Alice, d'accord avec le docteur 
Rochecliff, veut empécher le combat entre son amant et celui qu'elle com- 
promettait en le nommant; leurs discours sont vains. ... Alice s'évanouit., 
'Non, non dit le roi; cela ne se peut plus à présent, Colonel Everard, Je 
suis Charles Stuart” (Walter Scott. Woodstock}, 


*^ Woodstock, or the Cavalier, chap. 28. 
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14 Devéria, Elisabeth 
à Greenwich, Paris, 
1837 (photo: Paris, 
Bibl. Nat.) 


15 Engraving by 
Desnoyers after 
Richard, Francois I*" 
et Marguerite de 
Navarre (photo: Paris, 
Bibl. Nat.) 


de leurs poèmes. Chacune de leurs pages est un tableau 
tout fait qu'on n'a qu'à reproduire; mais, au nom de 
ciel! pourquoi ne les reproduit-on pas??? 


In spite of the exhortations of L'Artiste, many artists 
reacted to the conflict between literary and visual demands 
by turning to other pictorial subjects. The number of 
Scott-related paintings declined in these years, but some 
artists continued along the lines indicated by artists in the 
1820's. The “troubadour” enthusiasm for medieval 
couleur locale, present before the rise of Scott's aegis but 
given a new sense of historical validity by his achieve- 
ment, had already encouraged the production of such 
works as Fradelle’s, but in the 1830's the link between 
Scott's antiquarian interests and “troubadour” romances 
was made explicit. We may see this in a comparison be- 
tween Devéria's Elisabeth à Greenwich (Fig. 14), a 
lithograph from a suite of scenes from Kenilworth issued 
in 1837, and Fleury-François Richard's François I°” et 


4 "Le Vicaire de Wakefield," L'Artiste, vu, 1834, 240-41. 


so Achille-Jacques-Jean- Marie Deveria (1800-1857) studied painting with 
Girodet and illustration with Laffitte. He produced paintings, engrav- 
ings, lithographs, and illustrations for three hundred works. He 
produced many lithographs relating to Scott novels, including a suite of 
eight scenes from his novels and poems in collaboration with Roqueplan 
for Gaugain in 1829, and a group of three scenes from Woodstock tor 
Ledoyen in 1835. The suite of six lithographs from Kenilworth was 
issued by Bulla in 1837. Fleury-François Richard (1777-1852) exhibited 
his painting of Francois ler et Marguerite de Navarre in the Salons of 
1804 and 1814. The engraving by Desnoyers was exhibited in the Salon 





Marguerite de Navarre (Fig. 15), a “troubadour” painting 
first exhibited in the Salon of 1804.5? The relationship is 
more than a matter of decorative inventory and com- 
positional arrangement. Both anecdotes deal with poems 
engraved on a windowpane: François I muses on the 
capric:ousness of women, Elizabeth I warns Raleigh that 
only the brave deserve the fair.5t Thus the two works 
share a common conceit: that of permitting a verbal allu- 
sion in a visual image. Whereas Richard's painting relied 
on his audience's familiarity with national his:orical 
legends in order for them to appreciate the scene, Deveria 
could confidently expect his viewers to have been 
educated by Walter Scott.>? 

The fading of distinctions between literary paintirg and 
illustration, first seen in the 1820's, continued during this 
period. The quotation of English illustrations, such as 
those 5y Smirke and Westall, which had also been seen 
earlier also continued. Edouard Cibot's Lucie Ashton et 
lord Ravenswood (Fig. 16), exhibited in the Salon of 1840, 


of 1817 under the title Souvent femme varie, bien fol est qui s'y fie. It also 
appeared in Reveil's Musée de peinture, 1v, 1830, 605. 


si Raleigh had carved on the windowpane the following sentence: “Fain 
would I climb, but that I fear to fall.” Elizabeth completed it with the 
following bon mot: “If thy mind fail thee, do not climb at ali^ 
(Kenihoorth, chap. 17). The poem engraved on the window by Francois I 
served es the title of the Desnoyers engraving. 

3 The almost universal knowledge of Scott's characters and plot in- 
trigues permitted many Salon paintings to receive such laconic titles as 
Sujet tiré de Walter Scott (Pierre-Adolph Badin, Salon of 1838) or 
Paysage de Scott (Alexis-François Boyenval, Salon of 1831). 





is very similar to Thomas Stothard's illustration to the 
novel 5f twenty years before (Fig. 17).5 They resemble 
each ocher in composition, gesture, and setting, but par- 
ticulary in the s-lection of the moment. This scene 
foreshadows the doom o? the house of Ravenswood 
through Lucy's brother's shooting of a raven; the 
bloodstains on Lucy’s dress anticipate her murder of her 
brideg-oom. Onee more the situation is such that the spec- 
tator is forced t» rey on tne literary exposition of the con- 
flict, rather than the immediate visual data, in order to ap- 
precia-e the true caracter of the scene. What are we to 
make ef the desg Ird, caase of the horror and disdain ex- 
hibitec by Lucy ar d Edgar, if we are not already versed in 
the neve!s gleamy prophecies of catastrophe for the 
lovers and its ‘sequent, 2cinted symbols? Both painting 
and vizrette deren on tke text, and although the painting 
is mor? self-sufficient, ite greatest impact is still narrative 

















33 Français-Barthél:my-Michel-£douard Cibot (1799-1877) studied with 
Guérin and Picot, exaiciting historical scenes, genre paintings, and por- 
traits ir fhe Salou. between 1827 and 1877. Lucie Ashton et lord 


sion in che Salon cu Lzuvre of 1840. It was reproduced in L'Artiste, v, 
1840, 252, in a ätiograph by Lassalle entitled La Fiancée de 
Lammezmocr. Cibe bed exhibited another Scott painting in Douai in 
1829: Waverly toris ex exstase em entendant Maclwor improviser sur sa 
harpe, cescribed as a psagiarisra of Corinne (presumably the version by 
Gérard} ("Expositiss d Douai ” L'Observateur des beaux-arts, August 
9, 1829. 


s The Furet entries or the twc paintings ran as follows: “Marie Stuart 
quitte lEcnsse. Le Sher f d'Angleterre offrit la main à la reine; elle était 
déjà su: le pont velar par où ele devrait entrer dans l'esquif, quand 
l'abbé cui l'avait suivie sans cesse en qualité d'homme d'armes, s'élance 
dans l'eau-et saisit Maze par la robe en s'écriant: "Princesse aveugle et 





air bienweiliant en a: disant: Abbé, vous voyez que c'est de notre pleine 
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16 Lithograph by Lassalle after 
Cibot, Lucie Ashton et lord 
Ravenswood, for L'Artiste, 
Paris, 1840 (photo: Paris, Bibl. 
Nat.) 


17 Stothard, The Bride of 
Lammermoor, London, 1820 


(photo: Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 


rather than pictorial. 

The final stage of this fraternal relationship between 
painting and illustration was the creation of historical 
paintings for the purpose of dissemination as paired 
lithographs. The Johannot brothers exhibited Salon 
paintings in 1836 and 1840 of historical scenes from two 
Scott novels which were similar in subject, style, composi- 
tion, and textual source, and which were engraved and 
issued as pendants in 1842.54 Marie Stuart quitte l'Ecosse 
(Fig. 18) by Tony Johannot, exhibited in 1836, depicts the 
last scene of the novel The Abbot. Mary Stuart, forced to 
abdicate her throne and flee from captivity at Lochleven, 
bids farewell to her partisans before her departure for the 
court of Elizabeth I and, unwittingly, her future execution. 
The queen stands proudly against the gloomy seascape, 
forming the apex of a triangular arrangement of figures. 
L’Embarquement d'Elisabeth à Kenilworth (Fig. 19), 


volonté que nous quittons ce royaume.” De là, elle passa en Angleterre, 
oü elle fut malgré toutes les promesses d'Elisabeth, jugée, imprisonnee et 
décapitée." The scene occurs in chapter 38 of The Abbot. And again 
from the livret: "L'Embargquement d'Elisabeth à Kenilworth. Walter 
Raleigh étend son manteau sur les marches rendues glissantes par la 
pluie. (Walter Scott, Le Cháteau de Kenilworth). (Ce tableau, compose 
par feu Alfred Johannot, a été peint par son frére Tony Iohannot.} The 
scene occurs in chapter 15 of Kenilworth. The pendant engravings by 
Girard were issued by Bulla and Delarue in 1842. The following 
paintings of Scott themes were exhibited by the Johannot brothers: 
Société des Amis des Arts, 1829: Sujet tiré de Charles-le- Téméraire by 
Alfred Johannot from Scott's Anne of Geierstein and Sujet tiré de la Jolie 
Fille de Perth by Tony Johannot; Salon of 1833: Minna et Brenda sur le 
hord du mer by Tony Johannot from The Pirate; at Lille in 1834: Rob- 
Roy and Pévéril du Pic by Alfred Johannot; Salon of 1835: Une Jeune 
Femme qui chantait une chanson présentant Douglas-le-Noir comme la 
terreur des enfans, se retourne et le voit auprés d'elle by Tony Johannot 
from Scott's Tales of a Grandfather; Salon of 1839: La Mort de Julien 
Avenel by Tony Johannot from The Monastery. 
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designed by Alfred Johannot but completed by Tony 
Johannot, and exhibited in the Salon of 1840, also depicts 
a queen who stands at the apex of a triangle of figures in 
the foreground, ready to step on board a boat, but here the 
scene is one of sumptuous display and amorous intrigue. 
Through his gallant action, Walter Raleigh persuades the 
Queen, previously inclined toward the Earl of Sussex and 
his followers, to favor the Earl of Leicester. In this way he 
innocently fans the flames of Leicester’s ambitions, and 
prepares the way for the murder of Leicester’s wife. Thus 
both scenes allude to future tragedy: the one of Mary 
Stuart at the hands of her cousin Elizabeth, the other of 
Elizabeth's innocent rival Amy Robsart. 

Both paintings depict situations that combine historical 
facts and fictional characters and narratives, blending the 
subject matter and mood of peinture de genre and peinture 
d'histoire, as one critic commented: “ Marie Stuart quittant 
l’Ecosse (1039), par M. Alfred Johannot, est à la fois un 
tableau de genre, d'histoire et de marine; mais dans quel- 
que catégorie qu'on le range ce sera toujours une des plus 
charmantes et des plus parfaites compositions due au 
talent si fin et si gracieux de M. Alfred Johannot.’’55 In 
utilizing an approach that presents a sentimental anecdote 
with an antiquarian's love of correct costume and ac- 
cessories, the Johannot brothers had selected a pictorial 
method analogous to Scott's literary form of the historical 
novel. But in producing such pendant lithographs, which 
clearly owed their choice of subjects and style to an in- 
tended graphic dissemination, they had also asserted that 
Salon historical paintings and literary prints were similar 
in appearance and intent. One could assume from this that 
the ultimate apotheosis of the Salon painting was to be 
sought in graphic reproduction, which tended to highlight 
the literary subject.5 

When critics turned to consider the effects of literature 
on the visual arts, they were often disturbed by the resul- 
tant blurring of genre definitions, the translation from a 
verbal medium to a visual medium without proper respect 
for the potentials and limitations of each, and the 
reproduction of historical paintings in graphic media 
without thought for the way in which the format should 
have influenced the original image. Louis Peisse laid the 
burden of these artistic problems squarely on the 
shoulders of Walter Scott: 


Walter-Scott a inventé le roman historique, qui a 
engendré l'histoire romanesque ou pittoresque si fort en 
vogue sous la restauration. ... Ca été l'époque de la 
poésie historique, du drame historique; le mot 


55 "Salon de 1836, 4* article," Le Voleur, v, April 30, 1836, 380-81. 


5 Alexandre Decamps asserted in 1839: 


Les bons tableaux sont comme les bons livres, on ne saurait trop les ad- 
mirer, les publier, les multiplier et les répandre. Si un bon tableau est 
une oeuvre louable non-seulement au point de vue des arts et aux yeux 
des amateurs, mais encore pour l'instruction du peuple et le 





18 :ngraving by Girard after T. Johannot, Marie Stuart quitte 
l'Ecosse, Paris, 1842 (photo: Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 








19 Engraving by Girard after A. and T. Johannot, 
L'Eribarquement d'Elisabeth à Kenilworth, Paris, 1842 (photo: 
Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 


historique est l'épithéte à la mode, comme dans le dix- 
huitieme siecle, le mot philosophique. ... La littérature, 
pour le malheur de ce siécle, donne le ton aux autres 
arts; et le système historique ne tarda pas à envahir la 
peinture mais dans la peinture, comme dans la 
littérature, l'histoire, réduite à n'étre plus d'un canevas à 
drames, un recueil des contes fantastiques, a perdu 
beaucoup de sa majesté primitive. La littérature a 
travesti l'histoire nationale en vaudevilles ... et la pein- 


developpement des sentimens les plus nobles et les plus généreux de 
l'homme, c'est à la gravure qu'il appartient de reproduire les ouvrages 
des véritables artistes afin de pouvoir répandre partout la pensée et 
l'expression qui les a dirigées et de mettre sous les yeux de tous 
l'oeuvre qui sans elle serait devenue la propriété exclusive de quelque 
riche particulier ... (A. Decamps, "Beaux-Arts. Salon de 1839. 5* arti- 
cle. Gravure," Le National, April 9, 1839). 


ture a mis ie moven-age en vignettes. Il est résulté de là 
un genre bâtard qui emprunte à la grande peinture ses 
sujets. mas qui .es tra te dans un style familier. ... Les 
consequences dernières du système de la vérité vraie ont 
été d’eloigaer l'art de son but suprême, qui est l'idéal et 
la poésie; de maniere que la tragédie n'est plus que le 
melodrame, la comedie un recueil d'anecdotes 
diabguées la peinture d'histoire enfin, une branche de 
la peinture de genre proprement dite.57 





It would seem ‘hit the painter who dared to depict an 
episoce trom Scot: was engaging in a struggle between il- 
lustration ard iad+pendence. 

This state of afKairs is made clear if we consider the 
critica. receprior oc Delacroix’s L'Enlévement de Rebecca, 
which appeared in the Salon of 1846.5* His fidelity to the 
expressive ccntent of a literary episode, rather than to the 
external cate of th: text, was praised by Champfleury as a 
salutory cortra:t to the example of Ary Scheffer, the 
“pein re-iitterat*u .""5? Ir general, the critics responded to 
Delac-oix's work n two ways, both centering on visual 
conce-ns: praise fcr the Erilliant color and energetic move- 
ment of the wcrk or complaint about its lack of figural 
delineation, ts gereral confusion and ill-defined composi- 
tion, redolert o a preliminary ébauche. Paul Mantz, in 
an art.cle de~oted o "Le Salon des coloristes," praised the 
effect ve render ng of the disorder, passion, and violence 
of the episode trom Ivankoe: 








L'Ealevement d- Rebecca est au contraire une scène de 
mo avemeat le pus énergique. Le corps de la belle Juive, 
merveilleux de souplesse et d'abandon, est d'une 
ext-éme finesse de couleur; le chevalier du second plan 


5 Louis Peisse, Salon de 1834. 5* article," Le National, March 17, 1834. 
The same accusation taat literature had distorted modern painting was 
leveled a few years later by another critic: 


C'est um malbeur 20 .r les peintres de notre époque, et surtout pour les 
peinires ‘ran. ais, qu» leurs rapports intimes avec les gens de lettres. 
Mais le moyeqt'il =n soit autrement? Maintenant qu'il n'y a plus de 
grands seigreure | s gens de lettres sont, pour les artistes, des 
mécenes, des juges, «es conseillers. On n'en peut douter à voir la ten- 
danc* toute c«amutieue de le nouvelle école. Le dramatique est ce que 
les gens ce le trescozprennent le mieux dans les arts et le public aussi. 
Aujourd'hui on apeelle ur. sujet heureux celui qui fait voyager 
l'imagination du spectateur sur toute la série des événemens qui out 
précedé ou qui suivent celui qu'on met sous sex yeux. C'est un drame 
tout entier, cu'ox lei raconte, non une scéne détachée et complète. 
Dans ce systeme lz peintuze n'est, à vrai dire, que de la littérature 
transformée" (“Salon de 1839," La Revue des deux mondes, 4° sér., 
XVII, 1859, 3). 


5 The title as given n the Salor livret was Rébecca enlevée par les ordres 
du templier Bot gulbe a, au milieu du sac du château de Front-de-boeuf 
(A. Rokaut, 255 Ca. Mo. 974, :00 X 82cm). Its provenance is as follows: 
Collot Zollecticn, ole May 29, 1852 (lot 11); collection of M.T. es 
Brussels, sold Februar» 9, 185€ (ot 12); Bouruet-Aubertot; P. Edwards, 
sold March 7, 1:70 &ot7), to Sebatier; R. Sabatier, sold May 30, 1883 (lot 
12), to Secrétare so d by Secré.an ca. 1883; S. Goldschmidt, sold by the 
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qui arrive au grand galop, est d'une allure terrible; le 
cháteau de Frondeboeuf se dresse sur le roc en affectant 
des perspectives chargés et grandioses; le vent passe 
dans la criniere du cheval de l'esclave et la fait flotter en 
désordre; et en voyant dans le fond ces guerriers qui 
s'égorgent et ces lueurs d'incendie, on croit entendre les 
clameurs des mourans et le craquement des poütres 
embrassées.61 


Gustave Planche's views were representative of those of 
the latter group of critics: 


On ne peut nier que ces deux Africains ne respirent une 
energie farouche, une impitoyable cruauté; mais les 
membres, les corps et le visage de ces deux esclaves sont 
à peine indiqués. Ce cheval sur lequel Rebecca va être 
placée n'est pas en proportion avec le cavalier. Le visage 
de Rebecca est dessiné, ou plutót indiqué, avec tant de 
confusion, qu'il ne peut exprimer ni la terreur ni la 
priere. Quant au corps, il n'est pas possible de le deviner 
sous la vétement. Non-seulement cette composition 
n'est pas peinte dans l'acception sérieuse du mot, mais 
elle n'est pas méme trouvée. Si M. Delacroix a voulu 
nous montrer comme il s'y prend pour chercher une 
composition, comment il tátonne avec son pinceau, à la 
bonne heure. S'il a cru nous montrer un tableau achevé, 
nous devons lui dire qu'il s'est complètement trompé.9 


In contrast to Cogniet's lateral composition (Fig. 10), 
Delacroix juxtaposes foreground and background (Fig. 
20). Bois- Guilbert's horse dashes out in a diagonal toward 
the left, while the gestures and orientation of the slaves 
and Bois-Guilbert himself draw us diagonally back toward 


Galerie Georges Petit May 17, 1888 (lot 34), to Knoedler for David C. 
Lyall; sold by Lyall ca. 1888 to American Art Association, February 10, 
1903 (lot 96); Durand-Ruel; purchased by Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, 1903, 03.30. See Charles Sterling and Margaretta M. Salinger, 
French Paintings. A Catalogue of the Collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. ll. XIX Century, New York, 1966, 24-27. 


$5 "M. Scheffer, cherchant son succès dans la métaphysique, partout, 
excepté dans la partie technique de la peinture, est un peintre-littérateur. 
Au contraire, M. Eugène Delacroix est peintre avant tout. Il ne prend pas 
ses brosses en s'écriant: "Je vais faire de la poésie." Il peint. La poésie 
jaillira toujours de ses tableaux, par la raison qu'il ne s’en préoccupe pas, 
et qu'il laisse ce soin à sa couleur. ... On peut s'en convaincre par 
l'Enlévement de Rebecca, emprunté à l'Ivanhoe de Walter Scott" 
(Champfleury [Jules Husson], Salon de 1846, Paris, 1894, 13-15, 
reprinting articles originally published in Le Corsaire Satan). 


6 On the technical and stylistic signficance of the ébauche, see Albert 
Boime, The Academy and French Painting in the Nineteenth Century, 
New York and London, 1971. 


6! Paul Mantz, "Le Salon des Coloristes," L'Artiste, 4€ sér., vi, April 12, 
1846, 89. 


€ Gustave Planche, "Le Salon de 1846. 1. La Peinture," Revue des deux 
mondes, xiv, April 15, 1846, 288-89, repr. in Etudes sur l'école francaise 
(1831-1852). Peinture et sculpture, 2. vols., Paris, 1855, u, 197. 
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20 Delacroix, L'Enlévement de Rebecca, 1846. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, Purchase, 1903, The Wolfe Fund 
(photo: Museum) 


the right, to the scene of battle in the middle ground. The 
unconscious Rebecca hangs, as if impaled, between two 
whirlpools of action and interest. By its very "confusion" 
of direction, nervous line, violent contrapposto, and 
smoke-blurred forms, the painting is faithful to the basic 


63 See, for example, Parisot's entry for the Biographie universelle, written 
in 1847: 


Il y aurait mauvais foi et l'on aurait mauvais grace à lui refuser, outre 
des connaissances historiques tres-variées et tres-profondes, quoique 
irrégulières peut-être et incomplètes, sauf pour les annales de son pays, 
plusieurs de belles qualités de l'historien, la penetration, le désir du 
vrai, la recherche des causes et des ressorts au feu desquels sont dus les 
événements, et enfin du talent pour conter et pour décrire. 5a poésie 
est pleine de gráce et de facilité ... ses récits ont de l'animation ... 
archaismes et style moderne, vieux tons gris féodal et nuances dix- 
neuvieme siécle s'y marient, ou s'opposent ... De tout cela cependant 
ne sort ni grande poésie, ni grande histoire, ni haute critique, ni science 
complète. (Jacques-Theodore Parisot, "Sir Walter Scott," in 
Biographie universlle ancienne et moderne. Supplément, ed. Louis- 
Gabriel Michaud, Paris, 1811-1862, LXXXI, 1847, 501-02). 


sa Between 1847 and 1855 the number of Scott-related works varied be- 
tween one and six per year. In the Salon of 1852, two of the three 
paintings of subjects from Scott's works were taken from nonfictional 
sources: Louis Coulon's Sterne (from Scott's biography of Laurence 
Sterne) and Henri Pottin's Lady Catherine Douglas. 


ss Alfred de Dreux's Bataille de Baugé, for example, exhibited in the 
Salon of 1839, cited Anquetil, Barante, and Walter Scott as historical 


theme of the text, which is the horrible combat, permeated 
by blood, fire, hatred, insanity, and lust. 

In the 1840's and 1850's, the French finally paid Scott 
the compliment of considering his work seriously and ob- 
jectively. Instead of eulogies and panegyrics, wild hyper- 
boles and assertive superlatives, his huge oeuvre of 
historical writing, fiction, poetry, and literary criticism 
was examined, assessed, and assimilated into the common 
body of knowledge. It was now accepted that his descrip- 
tiors could degenerate into lengthy digressions, and that 
his interests were aroused more readily by quaint super- 
ficialities than by moving causes. But generally the verdict 
was a positive one: Scott's gift for describing couleur 
locele was still perceived as a basic quality in both his fic- 
tional and factual literature, and his works were still ad- 
mired for their evocative power and accurate cocumenta- 
tior.63 Thus we find that after 1847, when the number of 
Scott-related paintings submitted to Parisian and provin- 
cial Salons was dwindling, the nonfictional works of Scott 
contributed an increasing proportion of subjects.** Indeed, 
Scott was cited at times as a historical source for a painting 
even if he had not furnished the subject of the particular 
episode in question.*5 

The same admiration and cautious assimilation that 
were expressed in literary criticism applied to the visual 
translation of his works. Although fear of trivializing pic- 
torial genres into illustrative vignettes or pendant 
lithographs caused a decline in the number cf Scott- 
related works, the Parisian and provincial Salons still in- 
cluded a number of such paintings. Henri Pottin's Lady 
Catherine Douglas se faisant briser le bras pour sauver le 
roi Jacques I°" (Fig. 21), exhibited in the Salon of 1852 as a 
tabieau d'histoire commissioned by the government, may 
serve as evidence of the respectful assimilation of Scott 
inte the French repertory of historical literature 6 

The painting describes an episode from Scott's Tales of 


sources. Francois- Alexandre Pernot's Vue de la cascade d'I rve'snaid, sur 
les bords du lac Lomond, en Ecosse, exhibited in the Salon of 1845, was 
accompanied by the following livret description: "C'est au-dessus de 
cette cascade, plus pres de l'extrémité occidentale du lac, et au pied du 
Ben Lomond, qu'est la caverne de Rob-Roy (Mac-Gregor) On croit 
qu'elle a été aussi la refuge d'un prince malheureux; car on lit sur un 
rocher le nom de Charles Edouard. (Voir Waverly et Rob-Roy, par sir 
Walter Scott)," thus demonstrating that the landscape in question was 
not meant to depict a specific episode from a novel, but rather to refer the 
reader to the history of Scotland, couleur locale, and landscape descrip- 
tions contained in a number of Scott's works. 


ve Louis Aimé Henri Pottin (1820-1864) studied historical painting with 
Picot and engraving with Tony Johannot. Lady Catherine Douglas was 
commissioned by the Ministre de l'Instruction Publique oa January 29, 
1850 (Paris, Archives Nationales F2! 50). Eugene Jazet was granted per- 
mission to engrave the work on June 10, 1852; the engravirg, entitled 
Déveuement de Lady Catherine Douglas, was issued by Delarue in 1853. 
The painting was sent to the Musee des Beaux-Arts de Caen in 1854 
(Paris, Archives Nationales F2! 4500). On December 22, 1856 another 
Scot:-related painted was commissioned for the same price as the first, 
1.500 francs: Une scéne de jalousie de la reine Elisabeth (Chateau de 
Kenaworth) (Paris, Archives Nationales F?4 104). It was exhibited in the 
Saloa of 1857, and sent in the same year to the Musée des Beaux-Arts de 
Poitiers (Paris, Archives Nationales F?! 4500). 


a Grandfather, zn anecdotal history of Scotland.* In this 
carefully compesed worx, the significance of the action is 
estebEshed by the continuous line that flows through the 
hasos on the door, Cataerine's finger, and the kneeling 
lad~-in-waiting to the recoiling James I. The disparate 
moeds of the characters »etrayed by effective and graceful 
ges ures, the careful balance of decorative elaboration and 
shadowy space (which gives the setting a threatening 
presemce, while preventing it from dominating the 
figures), the historical importance of the event, and above 
all, the impaet »n the viewer of the physical action and 
psy-hological cenflict combine to make Pottin's painting a 
suceeesful comzromise between peinture d'histoire and 
peir ture de erre. Furthermore, its clear presentation of 
the textual meterial, without literary subservience, 
derromstrates a rare mastery of the opposing impulses 
toward the creation of rarration and visual imagery. 

Dy 1852 tae time was long past when small genre 
pairtings of iterary subjects would be praised for their 
unien.of the siser arts of poetry and painting, or when the 
commercial viability of such works when transformed into 
graphe ornamer ts constituted sufficient cause for critical 
celesration. Peraaps the very enthusiasm for such literary 
worxs and thei- visual offspring during the 1820’s and 
1836's was party responsible for a cool reception in the 
184€'s. Certaini, knowledge of the dangers that attended 
an overly fatbzul reproduction of a literary text in 
pairting coulé enly be attained after repeated and varied 
attempts at traneforming such texts into pictorial images, 
and through the comparison of such images with avowed 
illustrative vignettes and with graphic works that were 
primarily exencises in literary exposition. 

Bat Scott's legacy to French artists was not just a 



































he cffered, waie could be exploited in superb paintings 
by such artists as Delacroix, his stimulating approach to 
histery became « permanent part of the French concept of 
histerical proces. Informed with couleur locale, assessing 
histerical develcoment as a process of social and ethnic 
conflict and ass-nilation French historical painting had 
benefited greacly from Scott's oeuvre. Never again would 
a pa nier of hi:tc-ical scenes be satisfied with a generalized 


8 The livret entry. fe~ the werk ran as follows: 


Vers le 21 Février “37, le roi Jacques I°”, aprés avoir donné à souper à 
sor: oncle le tra&re comte d Athole, allait se retirer pour la nuit, quand 
un comps de 30€ hæmmes arriva tout à coup, le perfide chambellan sir 
Roker Stuart ayart facilit? son entrée. Une jeune dame de la reine, 
Catherine Douglas entendant venir les assassins, se jeta, dit une 
chronique, devant a porte de a chambre qu'occupait le roi et passa son 
bras Gans les gaches du verrou absent. Ce faible obstacle fut bientôt 
surmonté; mais or avait gagré assez de temps pour que la reine et ses 
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21 Engraving by E. Jazet after Pottin, Lady Catherine Douglas, 
Paris, 1853 (photo: Paris, Bibl. Nat.) 


description of significant action and universal emotion in 
nondescript drapery. Thackeray, on seeing the Salon of 
1840, remarked with humor and a great deal of truth on 
this new order: 


Walter Scott, from his Castle of Abbotsford, sent out a 
troop of gallant young Scotch adventurers, merry out- 
laws, valiant knights, and savage Highlanders who, 
with trunk hosen and buff jerkins, fierce two-handed 
swords and harness on their back, did challenge, combat 
and overcome the heroes and demigods of Greece and 
Rome. Notre Dame à la Rescousse! Sir Brian de Bois 
Guilbert has borne Hector of Troy clear out of his sad- 
dle. Andromache may weep, but her spouse is beyond 
the reach of physic. See! Robin Hood twangs his bow, 
and the heathen gods fly, howling. Montjoie Saint 
Denis! down goes Ajax under the mace of Dunois; and 
yonder are Leonidas and Romulus begging their lives of 
Rob-Roy Macgregor. Classicism is dead.ss 
University of Texas at Dallas 
Richardson, TX 75080 


dames eussent, par leurs supplications, trouvé moyen de faire descen- 
dre le roi, sans défenseurs et sans armes, dans un caveau situé au- 
dessous de l'appartement (Walter Scott, Histoire d'Ecosse, t. II). 


The episode is taken from Tales of a Grandfather, 1st ser., chap. 19. 


** William Makepeace Thackeray, “On the French School of Painting: 
with appropriate anecdotes, illustrations and philosophical disquisitions, 
in a letter to Mr. MacGilp of London,” an article written in 1840 on the 
Parisian Salon, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and the Musée du Luxembourg, 
and reprinted in The Paris Sketchbook, London, 1885, 67-68. 


Antoine Augustin Préault (1809-1879) 


David Mower 


“I look around me in vain for the ethereal pleasures which 
I have so often had from the tumultuous, even if fragmen- 
tary dreams of Auguste Préault," wrote Baudelaire, Salon 
of 1859.1 Research, provoked by Baudelaire's tantalizing 
comment, has yielded little precise documentation on 
Préault. Silvestre, writing in 1857,? declared himself to be 
surrounded by a mountain of information on the sculptor; 
much of this, it must now be assumed, has been lost. 
Furthermore, Préault had no descendents to cherish his 
memory and preserve diaries and notebooks. 

Unlike the cadaverous image that his colleague Jehan du 
Seigneur cultivated, Préault, as shown in A. Masson's 
engraving (Fig. 1),4 was a robust, stocky figure, his face 
framed with suitably wayward hair, his eyes expressing a 
degree of belligerent suspicion. Although the writer 
Champfleury called him “the Hamlet of sculpture,” it 
nevertheless appears he was no brooding melancholic, but 
rather a known socializer who preferred to live alone with 
few material trappings.5 

A thumbnail sketch of the artist may be developed from 
contemporary accounts: "Cette figure pleine, presque 
ronde ...,"5 “tempes devastées, oeil mobile, cheveux à tous 
crins ...,7 "un homme plein de génie, de fougue, d'audace 
...,/* "spirituel et actif, nerveux et enthusiaste."? All 


Acknowledgment is gratefully extended to Professor H. W. Janson for 
his generous loan of photographs; to M. Jean-René Gaborit of the 
Department of Sculpture, the Louvre, for facilitating my investigations; 
and Professor Jacques de Caso, of the University of California, for a 
helpful letter in reply to a number of questions. 


1 Charles Baudelaire, Arts in Paris, 1845-1862, trans. ]. Mayne, London, 
1965, 214. Earlier in the same Salon, Baudelaire declared, ‘’Préault has a 
charming talent, an instinctive taste which hurls him upon the beautiful 
like a hunting animal upon its natural prey”; ibid., 147. 


2 Silvestre, 283. 


? A document connected with the purchase by the State of the Vitellius 
medal in June, 1871 makes mention of a fire in Préault's studio: see 
Archives Nationales, Paris F.21.174.7© sér. Many records were destroyed 
by the Commune in 1871 when the Hotel de Ville was burnt and the Lux- 
embourg quarter was subjected to explosions; see Barré, 18. 


4 Masson's engraving illustrated Silvestre’s book of 1857, p. 280. A portrait 
of Préault dated 1877 by Carolus Duran (oil, 0.55 X 0.46m) exists in the 
Musée de Chartres. Photogravures of the artist are to be found in Barre, 
Gigoux, Chesneau, 1879, Claretie, 1882. Montrosier contains the 
photograph from which the Chesneau engraving of 1879 is taken; 
Bataille contains a caricature of Préault. 


5 Champfleury (Jules Husson), "La Statue de Marceau," L'Événement, 
May 17, 1851; Champfleury, 126. Both Montrosier and Bataille quote in- 
cidents about Préault's socializing. ‘Ce grand artiste ... était une manière 
de charmeur,” Montrosier, n.p; and "Plus qu'homme au monde, Préault 


sources stress his impressive energy, a personality trait in 
accord with an essential Romantic principle. "La verve de 
Préauit était inépuisable ...,"!9 "tout était vibrant en 
lui.” © "Préault est partout, il sait tout, lit tout, et connait 
tout le monde. En toutes choses il est expert et en bien 
d'autres encore. Littérature, beaux-arts, politique, théátre, 
poésie, il a tout étudié, il traite en causant ces sujets divers 
avec une incroyable, un intarissable verve.’’!2 Such verbal 
skills were to earn him a reputation as "un des derniers 
cause irs. /?? "La hardiesse de ses aperçus, l'originalité de 
ses théories, l'éclat de ses jugements portés avec une âpreté 
virulente le faisaient tout de suite remarquer. !* His style 
was forceful and incisive, eloquence being underlined with 
insistent physical gestures: “Donnant des coups de coude 
aux gens pour leur faire comprendre ses raisonnements. 
.../15 At no less an event than the "Battle of Hernani," the 
1830 oremière of Victor Hugo's play, he began his reputa- 
tion for timely bons mots. Théophile Gautier recalled that 
"in the audience for the first night there were so many 
bald heads, that, at the sight of these yellow skulls rising 
from between the triangular shirt collars, with flesh tones 
the colour of rancid butter, ... a young sculptor of much 
wit and talent, shouted amid the tumult — 'Guillotine all 
those knee caps.'^!* At the age of twenty-two Préault 


a été recherche par la soc-i-é-té," Bataille, 1. 

6 Chesmeau, 1880, 140. 

7 Bataille, 1. 

s Champfleury, "La Statue de Clémence Isaure,” Le Pamphlet provisoire 
illustré. Sept. 3-6, 1848. Champfleury, 124. 

° Cham pfleury (as in note 5). 

10 Gigoux, 173. 

!! Montrosier, n.p. 

12 Claretie, 1874, 37. 

13 Ibid.. 37. 

14 Montrosier, n.p. 

15 Champfleury (as in note 5). According to Gigoux, 175, "on pourrait 
composer plusieurs volumes rien qu'avec les mots de Préault.” Chesneau, 
1880, 42-153, quotes a number of Préault's statements and aphorisms 
taken ‘rom a notebook the artist had given to Phillipe Gilles: "La pein- 
ture est fille de l'amour et de la lumière. ...” (p. 142); "J'adore le feu, le 
mouvement, la liberté et je cherche a m'élever de la boue aux étoiles. Je 
fais fare la queue de paon à mon coeur et à mon cerveau. ..." (p. 147); 
"Le réalisme n’a jamais été que le fumier de l'idéal. ..." (p. 148); "Dans 
les arte l'exécution n'est que le tempérament. ..." (p. 150); "Le silence est 
la vertue des faibles. ...” (p. 149); "L'imprévu est une des sources du 
génie. ... (p. 149). 

6 Trars. of T. Gautier, Histoire de Romantisme, Paris, 1911, 97, in 
Histor; of Romanticism, London, 1906, 127. 


represented à a-aionable combination of long hair and 

There seems little doubt that Préault was petulant and 
capable of spi etilness. He was certainly restless both 
mental:y and physically, changing addresses many times 
between the yeers 1837 and 1869.18 Such changes, no 
doubt im part occasioned by landlords unsympathetic to 
the messy activity of sculpture, can hardly have been con- 
ducive to consisænt work and must have exacerbated a 
temperamental ability to focus his energies. This 
speculative ing t into his character may help to modify 
the image of bir as a victim of the institutionalized art 
world, and contr bute tc explaining why he was to achieve 
a position of anly secondary importance in French 
nineseenth-century sculpture. 

A catalogue o£ Préault's work in a career lasting fifty 
years would indkude some 130 items.!? A considerable 
proportion of hi work through lack of commissions and 
resultant lack sf "inancing remained in plaster, and when 
space was at a orzmium had to be destroyed. Champfleury 
recoxde, "il faut voir son atelier et ces debris monumen- 
taux qu'il a falu. hélas, casser pour faire place à d'autres 
essais. © 
it was pevn in Paris on October 10, 1809,21 into a 
































Proau 
famiy « of the a:-isan class. His father Augustin Pierre 
Francois, “agé de plus de 24 ans” at his birth, worked as a 
meta: worker ws? lier and tólier), coincidentally the same 
occupation as “rancois | Rude's father. The home was at 3, 
rue Neuve du €clombier?: in the 8th Arrondissement, and 
the chäd was ck-istened Antoine Augustin at the local 
church of St Paul de Marais. The exact details of his 
educaticn canro: be ascertained; according to Silvestre he 
attendec the Collège Charlemagne, where Gautier, one 
year his senior, was a fellow pupil.2 When he left this for- 
mal education asound the age of sixteen, he became ap- 
pren iced, it is earmised, to an anonymous ornamental 
sculpter: such a suggestion, unsatisfactorily imprecise, is 
nevertheless very credible. At the same time he must have 
begun to frequent the more informal art studios, the 

















17 Foume, 1885, 239 records one of Préault's least charitable remarks: 
“Delawrom, la diawhee dela couleur comme Ingres en est la constipa- 

tion.” Si vestre, 288, -alks-of his petulance, "His capricious mobilité is 

like a chuc’s, who reels in a hundred toys, and one by one takes them 

up, mixes them, breacs them, drags them about and then grows tired of 

them anc asks for new ones.’ 

18 See Appendix t. 


19 An strate based an Lam: and on my own investigations. Charles 
Millard #iirshhora *Íuseum, Washington) is presently preparing a 
catalogue raisonné 

9 Champileury {as ia note 8), 124-25. Bataille, 2, stresses more tem- 
peramenta! reasons: “A de certeins moments, Préault se met en colere, 
saisit un marteau, comme dans L2 Chef-d'Oeuvre Inconnu — et se donne 
à lui tsut seul la jeie -omantiquement sauvage de briser ses oeuvres." 
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1 A. Masson, Portrait of Auguste Préault, engraving, 1857. 


Académie Boudin, where he probably met Daumier,** and 
the Académie Suisse, where he became friendly with the 
painter Philippe-Auguste Jeanron and through him was 
introduced to the sculptor David d'Angers. Any master- 
pupil relationship between the two was, however, short- 
lived. Later a number of Préault's associates, Celestin Nan- 
teuil, Victor Hugo, and Alexandre Decamps, were to write 
to David d'Angers asking him to use his influence on 


21 Date as given on the register of births for the Préfecture du Departe- 
ment de la Seine, in Archives de Paris. 


32 Now the rue Caron, 4th Arrondissement. See Barré, 17, for a 
photograph of Préault's birthplace. 


2 Gautier later owned Préault's La Comédie humaine (Le Masque), 
bronze, ca. 1853, now lost? Chesneau, 1879, 13, illustrates the "marble" 
(sic) piece, and describes it, "singulier pêle-mêle où se confondent les 
reminiscences de la statuaire au Moyen-Age, les ressouvenirs de la 
grande ‘Mélancolie’ d’Albert Durer et la puissance de sentiment 
moderne.” Strangely, Gautier did not find a place for the sculptor in his 
Les Beaux-Arts en Europe 1855, 2 vols., Paris, 1855-56. 


24 Daumier owned Préault's plaster relief, The Young Roman Comedian 
Slain by Two Slaves, 1830; see Lami. Theodore de Banville in his 
Souvenirs, Paris, 1882, 174, records seeing a lithograph of Les Parias on 
the wall of Daumier's studio on the Île St. Louis. 
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behalf of the young sculptor.25 Of more immediate conse- 
quence was his meeting with Antonin Moine (1796-1849), 
a provincial artist from Lyon, thirteen years his senior, and 
a former pupil of Girodet and the Baron Gros. Moine had 
abandoned landscape painting and made his debut in 
sculpture with “les lutins en voyage 2* in the Salon of 
1831, a fantastic bas-relief showing two winged figures 
riding a winged horse with a dragon's tail. While there 
were others in these years who made more drastic inroads 
on the Neoclassical orthodoxy of subjects, formats, and 
poses,?7 Moine sympathetically gave Préault the example 
of work that was ‘’pittoresque et coloré" in opposition to 
the official "secheresse, systematique et inanimée."' Thus, 
armed with some practical skills, but with rudimentary 
academic training,2® a weakness in his armor that detrac- 
tors were soon to seize upon, and with his head full of the 
images of contemporary Romantic poetry ("Les iambes 
d'Auguste Barbier l'enivrérent comme des liqueurs 
fortes ),2? Préault began his career. 

From his debut at the age of twenty-four at the Salon of 
1833, where he benefited from the short-lived generosity 
of a newly-constituted Salon jury, to his death in 1879, 
Préault exhibited in eighteen Salons. As a statistic this 
fails to indicate that from 1835 until 1849 he was con- 
sistently rejected, with the exception of an insignificant 
medal accepted in 1837. However, it must be emphasized 
that this absence of acclaim by the Salon juries did not 
prevent his being given commissions by the State. Some 
measure of official success came in 1849 at the age of 
forty, when he was awarded a second-class medal by the 
again newly-constituted jury, and finally in 1870 he was 


25 According to Silvestre, 284, Préault was mildly scornful of d'Angers: 
‘{Il] avait l'agitation febrile de pouce, le coeur restait calme." Loquin, 
456, quotes a letter from the sculptor to David d'Angers, March 18, 1836, 
"Les travaux que j'avais viennent de m'être retirés par suite de jugement 
du jury de cette année. Je n'ai envie ni de me suicider ni d'aller à Sainte- 
Pélagie. Je vous prie de me dire si vous pouvez me faire travailler." For 
the intercedings of friends on Préault’s behalf, see David d'Angers, 
Nouvelles et Derniéres Lettres, ed. H. Jouin, Macon, 1894, No. 148 (Nan- 
teuil to David, 1833); No. 149 (Victor Hugo to David, Feb. 9, 1835); No. 
156 (Decamps to David, Dec. 8, 1837). See also Lettres inédites d'artistes 
francais du XIX siecle, ed. H. Jouin, Macon, 1901, No. 201 (Decamps to 
Préault, June 6, 1838). Later David d'Angers was to declare, ‘’Préault fut 
toujours mon ennemi intime quoique ayant été mon ancien éleve." See 
Souvenirs de David d'Angers sur ses contemporains, Paris, 1928, 189. 
26 For illustration and review, see Gustave Planche, Salon de 1831, Paris, 
1831, 100-03. See Chesneau, 1880, 85-91, for discussion of Moine's 
work. 

?? [n the Salon of 1831 which Thoré-Burger was later to describe as "une 
sorte de ‘Preface de Cromwell,” Jehan de Seigneur exhibited his Orlando 
Furioso. 

25 Barré, 20, states that he sought admission to the École des Beaux-Arts 
in 1828, but I have not been able to verify this. Millard, 326, n. 2, has dis- 
covered a reference to Préault's registration in David d'Angers's studio at 
the École des Beaux-Arts in November, 1826; Archives Nationales, Paris 
A]J92234. 


29 Silvestre, 292. 
30 See Appendix I. 


made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

The first works known, both dated 1829, are two 
medals. One is presently kept in the Municipal Library at 
Provins and represents Jean Bernard, city architect and a 
friend of the sculptor (plaster, diameter 0.26m). The other 
(whereabouts unknown) shows the head of one Théodore 
Roussel and has a rimmed beaded frame (diameter 
0.20m).?! In both cases the heads, facing left, show 
nothing more than sensitivity of average talent. Both are 
cut off obliquely at the neck and are raised from a flat 
ground. Little more than student works, they are un- 
remarkable. However, by 1833 Préault was sufficiently 
adep: by official standards in this type of work, which was 
already entering a minor renaissance in the hands of 
David d'Angers, to have a collection of medals accepted at 
his debut in the Salon (No. 2644, Livret de Salon 1833). 

Also in this Salon Préault showed a work of more am- 
bitious subject matter called Deux Pauvres Femmes. This 
lost work was, according to Silvestre, half life-size and in 
terra-cotta. The illustration in G. Laviron and B. Galbac- 
cio's Salon of 1833 (Fig. 2) gives some idea of the piece. 
The pose of the two women, it may be suggested, was in- 
spired both by the tradition of Pietàs and by familiarity 
with the foreground groups in Delacroix's Massacre at 
Chios of 1824. The writer Luc Benoist has boldly claimed 
that “Proudhon, Fourier, St. Simon inspirèrent déjà le 
Salon de 1833,73? which would imply that Préault had 
some committed Socialist message. More probably, con- 
sidering the general trend of his work at the time, it shared 
the contemporary fashion for regarding beggars,?? along 
with Neapolitan fisherboys and the like, as picturesque 


31 This was formerly in the collection of Cottin, member of the Société 
Historique de la Cité. It is known from a postcard reproduction in the 
archives of the Louvre Sculpture Department. 

32 Bencist, 138. 

33 In the same Salon Préault exhibited the large plaster relief La Men- 
diante (La Mendicité), now lost. For the contemporary popularity of such 
subject matter, compare Sainte-Bris’s play La Mendiante, 1831, and 
the popular songs of Beranger. The critic Jules G. Janin expressed the 
conservative reaction to Préault's contributions in his "Salon de 1833" in 
L'Artiste, 181° sér., v, 1833, 141-43, 153-55. "As much as the former 
school loved the nude, purity, and finished forms, MM. Préau:t and du 
Seigneur adore bodies with sketchy forms, fleshless features, and thin 
hideous limbs. The Two Poor Women of the Earth, Mendicity, and The 
Death of Gilbert by M. Préault all resemble exhumed cadavers. It is fine 
to show us the destructive effects of sorrow, misery, and despair, but it is 
still necessary to show us human beings; we like to see hands and feet. 
One would be tempted not to be too severe with such works if they were 
not the unfortunate symptom of the spread of certain artistic aberrations 
which have seized some ardent and undisciplined imaginations. Préault's 
and du Seigneur's formless efforts are only the offshoots of some 
monstrous novels, just as those novels are only the pale shadows of Han 
d'Islarde and Notre Dame de Paris (of Victor Hugo). We dep.ore such 
excesses all the more strongly because we discern in those sketches by M. 
Préault mentioned earlier a passion and depth of feeling with the poten- 
tial, if well directed, for creating complete and original works. But to 
achieve this, art must be taken seriously; one must consecrate oneself to 
some zrand thought; one must possess that patience for study without 
which the best talents are stillborn ..."; quoted in E. G. Holt, The 
Triumph of Art for the Public, New York, 1979, 325-26. 





2 Deux Pauvres Termes, 833 (now lost), from Laviron and 
Galbaccio, Salon de 1833. 


Se Qi GP 


Ww) um n 





3 Les Parias, 1824 €xow lost’, from L'Artiste, 195€ sér., vit, 18. 


^ Lithograph illustratian by C.-F. Nanteuil in L'Artiste, iT? sér., vu, 
1834, 180-81, anc asso in Le Musée d'Alexandre D. (Alexandre 
Decamos), Paris, 1838 80-81; see also 76-77 for Decamps's comments 
on the piece. 


35 See L'Artiste, T° s&., vi, 1834, 123 and 181 (my translations). 
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subject matter. 

Certainly any hint of political considerations remained 
undeveloped in Préault's reworking of the group for the 
Salon of 1834. The new work, entitled Les Parias, also lost, 
never cast in bronze, and only known from contemporary 
illustrations (Fig. 3),24 took its theme from the verse drama 
Le Paria by Casimir Delavigne. Together with a statue of 
Ondine, inspired by Barbier’s verses, and a plaster relief 
(lost) of Gilbert Dying, inspired by Alfred de Vigny's 
poem “Stello,” it showed Préault fully immersed in con- 
temporary literature, breaking the etiquette of sculptural 
orthodoxy by the modernity of his references. 

Delavigne's Le Paria, a tragedy in five acts, first 
produced in 1819, is set against the exotic backcloth of In- 
dia, the banks of the Ganges and the sacred woods near 
Benares. It tells the story of the fated love between 
Idamour and Neala, and provides much opportunity for 
the discussion of such Romantic themes as the outcast and 
the anguish of the moral dilemma of the anarchic power of 
love opposed to duty. As a work of literature the play is 
undistinguished, but this has never been an issue in the 
fertilization of visual imaginations, and the piece, however 
farcical it seems today, must have been congenial to 
Préault's interests. 

The sculpture was refused by the Salon jury, and the 
editor of the magazine L’Artiste declared it to be "ce 
mépris audacieux de la justice." Warming to the task of 
browbeating officialdom, the article continued, in 
rhetorical style and with touching faith in the taste of the 
public: 

Can we be surprised that French sculpture is so slow in 

achieving any distinction if young artists with 

enthusiasm and good faith are refused the right to ex- 
hibit and thus profit from public criticism of their 
work? ... The influence of the Institut is odious and 
fatal; this small sycophantic group of people ruled by 
egoism and cupidity has a monopoly on taste and effec- 
tively prevents any vital work in a contemporary idiom 
not only from speaking to society but from actually be- 
ing seen. ... The public has no choice, it is allowed only 

a diet of lifeless pastiches from the antique.” 

[n fact Préault had submitted five works to the Salon of 
183436 and only one was accepted, a large plaster relief 
called La Tuerie (1.09 X 1.40m). This was later to be ex- 
hibited in a bronze version at the Salon of 1850 (Fig. 4). It 
was bought by the State for 1,500 francs in 185937 and is 


36 Apart from La Tuerie, there was a plaster bust (Juif armenien), Les 
Parias, and two large medals of Roman emperors. 


3 Compared with 8,000 francs paid by the State in 1858-1860 for 
Ondine, this seems exceptionally cheap. Archives Nationales, Paris 
F.21.104. 
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4 La Tuerie, 
bronze. Chartres, 
Museum (photo: 
Bulloz) 


now attached to a wall of the inner courtyard in the 
Museum at Chartres, where it is unfortunately not easily 
accessible. In immediacy of impact La Tuerie stands out 
far from the general ground of nineteenth-century 
sculpture. Today it is seen as his most splendid work, yet it 
was not so regarded even by Préault's supporters in 1834, 
and care must be taken not to distort its place in the 
sculptor's career. The terms of its acceptance in the Salon 
need to be defined. V. Fournel states that it was accepted 
only on the insistence of one jury member, who argued “il 
faut accrocher cet ouvrage au salon comme on suspend le 
malfaiteur au gibet.’* The message is clear: Préault by 
this time not only stood for something that officialdom 
was resisting but was performing so blatantly and noisily 
that it was politic that he be made an example. 

Just how well La Tuerie exemplified what not to do may 
be understood by looking at it in the light of the academic 
treatise by Griffoul Dorval, the Essai sur la sculpture en 
bas-relief, 1821.39 In Préault's relief, every one of Dorval's 


38 Fournel, 1885, 288, is probably repeating Silvestre, 294, who names 
the man as the sculptor Jean-Pierre Cortot (1784-1843). 


39 Griffoul Dorval was a member of the Societé des Beaux-Arts et de 
l'Académie Royale de Peinture, Sculpture et Architecture de Toulouse. 





rules is broken, not carelessly or through lack of experi- 
ence, but with obvious enthusiasm. 

A-cording to Dorval, the sculptor, taking harmony as 
his chief aim and recognizing that the status of his work 
was subsidiary to architecture, must search for "une loi 
regulière, independante du caprice“: his planes must be 
clearly differentiated and kept simple in distribution. The 
student is reminded that “le passage trop subit d'un plan à 
un autre plan opposé produirait un effet dur et choquant.” 
Inte-mediary planes must be employed to give the figures 
space to breathe; figures must as well be contained within 
the space and not appear to be knocking their heacs on the 
frame. 


The text quoted was given as an address to this society and printed in 
Toulouse in 1821. Orthodox taste would demand that these values be 
respected in modeled and cast relief just as in carved relief. 


up focus, and tae confusion of all spatial planes, together 
with :rregularites of projection, made impossible the or- 
derly -eading of ary upli:ting subject matter that might be 
there. In short, Preault had failed to respect the limits of 
propr ety of th« medium. The nobility, simplicity, calm, 
and grandeur advocated by Winckelmann, and filtered 
through such b bk 








2s as Emeric David's 1805 Recherches 
sur l'crt statuaime, rad been abandoned in the interests of 
what conservative critics could see only as frenetic 
vulgarity. 

Even the sympathetic L'Artiste had to register that the 
"Vérité tres fort?" and the “verve du sentiment” were at 
the price of a shocking tecanique.*? Apart from such ob- 
vious asperities as he sketch-like slashes on the surface to 
register the soldiers wcunded breast, Préault had em- 
ployec both the cut-up end the cut-off form in his com- 
position. Today it seems reasonable that he did so, not 
only t» express an internal confusion appropriate to his 
subject matter, Fut also to promote a reading of the work 
as a part of a «clossal frieze, either as an emotive ruined 
sectiom or as a work extendable outside its own physical 
limits within the viewer's imagination. To his contem- 
poraries, nowev-r, it could only be seen as butchery. “He 
is the Murat of scu pture," declared Silvestre; “il casse des 
les claviceles, des bras et des jambes. "4! Silvestre is 
right; Préault ha rot only fragmented his figures but he 
has dene so viplently, with the result that the work 
provokes a direct vodily reaction in the viewer and in- 
troduces an element of physicality and sensuality into the 
sculpture — totally at odds with academic emphasis on 
calm intellectual ty — which is not to be seen again until 
certair werks b- Fodin appear fifty years later. 

Contemporary ex pectations were thwarted just as much 
when subject m.tter was considered. What did the piece 

? What did iz refer to? C. Bataille called it "cette 
"s nom. 9 and Luc Benoist also remarked on 
its indecisivenes:: "Est-ce un Massacre des Innocents ou 
une scene de cinc uime acte de melodrame romantique?" 4? 
It seems likely hat ther» is no single source, and that 
Préaul: offendec precisely because he chose to compose 
his ow visual poem from a mixture of exotic and bizarre 
images encounte-ed in his reading, a bit of early Gautier, a 
dash o7 Barbier, a zenerous helping of Sir Walter Scott. 

Barbier previces the clcsest parallels for the central 
female figure: "E'É-meute ... comme une femme soiile ... 














© L'Artiste, "€ sér., su, 1834, 123. See H. Honour, Romanticism, Lon- 
don, 1979. 142-43, fer recent discussion. 

#1 Silvestre, 1857, 309. Tournel, 1885, 292, takes up the same theme, 
"Préault a des partis ris violents; il brutalize le marbre pour le forcer à 
dire ce qu'il iui faire-exprimer. Tantôt il pousse le modelé à outrance; 
tantôt, aw contraire, : le déblaye et le réduit aux lignes sommaires qui 
rendront son idée plus wisible en la dégageant.” 

3? Bataille, 2. 

4 Benois:, 66. 


* Augusæ Barbier, lenbes et Poemes, Sth ed., Paris, 1845, "L'Emeute" 
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bondit comme un torrent contre les murs de Dieu. ... Les 
mamelles au vent et les bras étendus, Mère desesperée. 
... 44 [n general, however, it is a work like Scott's "Mar- 
mion” (1808) that provides the greatest degree of 
equivalence, with its reiterated vocabulary of movement 
(sweep, surge, swell, sway, rush, flow, fly) and its succes- 
sion of powerful images. Here indeed in Préault's work is a 
visualization comparable to Scott's "Stern strife and car- 
nage drear.” 
Fix'd was her look, and stern her air: 
Back from her shoulders stream'd her hair (canto 2, 
stanza 32). 
Might meet some damsel flying fast, 
With hair unbound, and looks aghast (canto 4, 
stanza 4). 
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O'er his huge form and visage pale, 

He wore a cap and shirt of mail ... 

So old his arms, his look so grim (canto 6, stanza 11). 

Though in the action burst the tide, 

In torrents, from his wounded side (canto 6, stanza 31). 
Insofar as La Tuerie may be imagined as part of a large 
frieze, it connects with Préault's attempts to work on a 
colossal scale. V. Fournel records one such project: 
"Celui de sculpter avec la Butte Montmartre une statue 
gigantesque de la Liberté." 4» After his debut at the Salon 
of 1833, there had been talk of giving him a commission 
for the reliefs of the Arc de Triomphe de l'Étoile, but 
Adolphe Thiers, Minister for the Interior, had been ad- 
vised against such rash generosity on the grounds that 
Préault had not submitted himself enough to recognized 
study. At this stage in his career, young and hopeful, 
however, Préault was not to be discouraged and did not 
count the cost of realizing his sublime visions. In 1836 he 
embarked on a colossal plaster figure of Charlemagne 
some twenty-five or thirty feet high, holding in his hand a 
globe of the world, "une espèce de montagne de platre ... 
pour laquelle il fut obligé de louer une manière de salle de 
spectacle sur le Boulevard Beaumarchais,” wrote Clément 
de Ris.*e It was so large that the head of the statue was said 
to have pierced the ceiling of his studio. Not surprisingly, 


(Feb., 1831), 24-26. See also "Varsovie" (1831), 45-50, for comparable 
imagery; see also note 29. 


45 Fournel, 1885, 292. 


s L'Artiste, ve™® sér., n, 1848-49, 11. Clément de Ris also identifies 
"Son étourdissant projet de couronner l'Arc-de-l'Etoile par un aigle im- 
mense dont les ailes de quatre-vingts pieds d'envergure eussent 
enveloppé le monument dans leur ombre, projet auquel M. Hugo donna 
la consécration de la poésie dans son ode immortelle à l'Arc-de- 
Triomphe: 'Fait pour servir de base a quelque aigle sublime / qui viendra 
s'y poser et qui sera d'airain.'"' 
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5 Jeanne 
Hachette, 1843, 
plaster model, 
destroyed 





it was rejected by the Salon of 1836 and, whether from 
pique or necessity, Préault had it broken up. Even when 
growing cynicism had begun to temper youthful rashness, 
he stubbornly clung to his dreams long after he must have 
known they were unrealizable, as is shown by an episode 
recounted by Thoré-Burger in his 1865 Salon: 


The other day there were several of us, all artists, talk- 
ing together in front of this hollow work [a statue of 
Vercingétorix by Aimé Millet] when Préault arrived and 


47 Quoted by Loquin, 460 (my trans.). For a general discussion of the 
taste for the colossal in the 19th century, see M. Trachtenberg, The 
Statue of Liberty, London, 1976, chap. 4, "The Colossal Vision." 

48 Loquin, 460, cites "une esquisse” for the former work in the collection 
of Jules Troubat and “un croquis à la plume," dated 1874, in the collec- 
tion of B. Fillon, for the latter work. 

49 See Appendix it. 


50 Silvestre, 283. 


took over the conversation. "If the emperor had com- 
missioned me to do a Vercingétorix, 1 would have told 
him, Sire, I’m leaving for the Auvergne, let me have a 
mountaintop; I shall choose this volcanic puy 
dominating the heart of France and I shall make it into 
ar Acropolis for the French nation. I shall encircle it 
from base to summit with a spiral road wide enough to 
taxe an army or a surging crowd of people. At various 
points on this spiral route there will be statues of Gallic 
warriors ten meters high, like guardians of the 
sanctuary. On the top of the mountain will be a pedestal 
made of arms and accessories, symbolic of the life of our 
ancestors; at its sides will be four allegorical statues, ten 
meters high, Druid, Brenn, Bard and Velleda, 
representing inspiration, force, poetry and philosophy. 
On top of this pedestal will be the equestrian statue of 
Vercingétorix, twenty meters high, with arms extended, 
giving the call to arms. The materials will be bronze, 
iron, and granite, made dull and rusty so that they look 
antique. 4? 


Whether this bombast ever materialized in a drawn 
project is unknown. There are, however, reports of at least 
two other large-scale monuments, one of Jeanne d'Arc 
holding sword and oriflamme on top of a column, which 
was intended to be seen from the Tuileries Gardens as a 
pendant to the Vendóme column, and the other of Lamar- 
tine standing on a pink granite column some fifteen 
meters high.48 

By 1840, when Préault was thirty-one, his commitment 
to literary Romanticism was waning. He had begun to 
resign himself to the hostility of officialdom, as is shown 
by his minimal submissions to the Salon jury‘? in the years 
1839 to 1847, contenting himself, according to Silvestre, 
with “sharpening his tongue like a pocket-knife blade one 
month before the opening of each Salon.''5° 

Perhaps he was also beginning to realize that com- 
promise was essential for survival, and that he would have 
to bridle his fertile imagination in the interests of turning 
out saleable articles, as he did with a Virgin Mary for the 
Chapelle des Ursulines (Nogent-sur-Seine),5! 1843, a 
statue of the Abbé de l'Épée for the old Hotel de Ville, 
1844, subsequently destroyed by the Commune in 1871, 
anc a Saint Martha for the Hospital Bergerac in the Dor- 
dogne. Just how ordinary the quality of such work was 
may be estimated from the model of Jeanne Hachette (Fig. 
5) submitted in a competition for a statue to stand outside 
the Hôtel de Ville in Beauvais in 1843.52 


51! The commission for the Virgin Mary may have been in response to a 
letter written by Préault to the Minister of the Interior asking for work, 
January 11, 1843. He received the commission on February 9 and was 
paid 3,000 francs in two installments (1,000 francs on April 11, 1843; 
2,000 francs on January 30, 1844); see Archives Nationales, Paris 
PARO 

31 See C. Fauqueux, Beauvais, son histoire, 1789-1945, Beauvais, 1965, 
111, for illustration. The plaster model of 0.62m was formerly in the 
Musée Départemental de l'Oise, Beauvais, until it was destroyed by fire 
in 1940. 


Hawever P*eamult's ‘force de l'âme” was not yet ex- 
tingrishec, and Sound expression in one of the most un- 
likel” and rost conservative of all formats, a Crucifixion 
(Fig. 6}. Tae Salom jury of 1840 failed to recognize it as one 
of the ‘ew masterpieces of wood carving produced in the 
nineteenth -enzu-y, and rejected it by fourteen votes to 
six. This senec work (2.69m) is all the more remarkable in 
that t appears without any precedent in Préault's oeuvre 
and shows -orsierable skill in carving wood. 

The carver, perhaps owing something to contemporary 
taste for Saanich art, makes no attempt to escape the fact 
that craci ixioa s a painful business: toes grip, nails 
piercs, tendons stretch, the whole work aches. This is no 
noble geeks pu jé “en Christ of Saint Mark, who c can- 






















hast cons 3 E me?” P. Audebrand tells the story 
of ore spectater who complained, “il est plein de chic, 
mais il crie crop.” "Ce n'est pas mon sentiment," replied 
Préai lt. Eus ce a DE assez qu'il crie, j'aurais du la 
faire zu 
but taere is a i agering Li on the body itself, on the 
sensuous andulason of muscles in polished red wood. 
Préavlt has audaziously and knowingly given Christ a 
-7 S sexus diei) i is reported to have explained, 











fi 


mes il. à pn autant que le fils de Marie 
" ir. ‘8 Like Gauguin and Ensor later, Preault 

ng here a degree of self-identification. In 
short it is an uns Eu Christ from an unsubmissive 
artist and ‘bere is little wonder that the church of St. Ger- 
main | Auxerrois or which it was originally intended, no 
doub fearg tha its sensual content might dominate its 
religieus furction refused it. Préault then offered it to his 
baptismal crurck which also rejected it. It remained 
ignored in ene of the chapels at St. Germain l'Auxerrois 
until shows the door during the rebuilding of the 
church. Finally # was saved by E.-L. Cavé, Director of 
the Beaux- Arts at the Ministry of the Interior,5 and given 
to its preseat heme, the church of St. Gervais et St. 
Protas. 7 

Much less comwincing for today's taste is Préault's 
second crucifix, «ompleted nine years later. A plaster 
mode had beer commissioned by the State in 1847, and 
the work was shewn ir. the Salon of 1849 (No. 2312), 
where it not orly broke the run of misfortune regarding 
ce 1 Lut vas ada a second- cs medal. A 


























(No. 3570). à and gven tc the church of 5t. Ase hed d 


53 Aude@rand, 253. 

54 Ibid., 263 

55 See Clémen: de Fis. "Le Christ d'Auguste Préault," L'Artiste, rvîM9€ 
sér., VI, 1847, 252-53. This article was written six years after the 
Crucifiz had keen rejected by tne Salon, and when the work had arrived 
at St, Gervais. 

se Edmend-Ludewic Ceé (1794-1852) was director of the Beaux-Arts at 
the Miristry cf he interior from 1839 to 1848. He was dismissed during 
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6 Crucifix, wood, 
1849. Paris 5t. Ger- 
vais et 5t. Portais 
(photo courtesy 
Courtauld Institute) 


Ternes where it may now be seen in the crypt.5? Saint 
John's version of the Crucifixion has here replaced Saint 
Mark's; tension and drama are over; "it is finished, and he 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost." Préault was 
evidently not happy with such passivity; the surface is 
fussy and overworked, and certain overstylized details 
such as the bones of the feet obtrude. The critic Clément 
de Ris, writing in L'Artiste, felt, however, "Son talent a 
pris une tranquillité, une sûreté de lui-même. ... Il a gagné 
en hauteur ce qu'il a perdu en exuberance. ... Les 
excentricités de la jeunesse sont passées. 5? No doubt it 
was for this reason that the piece had gained its award. 

Official authorities were beginning to take more note of 
the passionate pleas for recognition made in the press on 
behalf of Préault, by such critics as de Ris and H. 
Malitourne writing in L'Artiste. He was finally judged 
responsible enough to fill public spaces, and the years 
1848 to 1858 saw his most popular successes, two ec- 


the Second Republic and returned to the post after December 2, 1851. 
5 Formerly in the Chapelle St. Joseph, it is now easily viewable on the 
right wall of the nave. 

55 A new church has been built on the old site (ca. 1957) and the Crucifix 
has been moved into the crypt. 


* See Clément de Ris, "Nouveau Christ d'Auguste Préault,” L'Artiste, 
vÊME sér., 1, 1848-49, 10-11. 
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7 Tomb of Abbé Liautard (detail), wood, 1849. Paris, Église des 
Carmes 


clesiastical tombs and five public monuments (two for 
municipal Paris, one for Chartres, two for Versailles).60 
The tomb of the Abbé Liautard in the Église des Carmes 
(rue de Vaugirard) was completed in 1849, and is the only 
extant work other than the St. Gervais Crucifix in which 
Préault used wood. The oak panel (1.70 X 2.20m) is carved 
with two full-length angels (Fig. 7) flanking a central 
niche formerly containing a bronze bust of the Abbe.*! 
The niche is framed with an egg and dart molding, and has 
at the top a cherub's head, at the bottom a Baroque car- 
touche bearing the Abbé's name. Originally the monu- 
ment was engaged to the wall of a chapel to the left of the 
church's entrance. Today the panel is detached from the 
wall and separated from the bronze bust; its future ap- 
pears disturbingly uncertain. This is not a great work and 
Préault could be accused of a rather deadening treatment 
of the wood, forcing it into a metallic hardness in some 
areas and in others being satisfied with a soap-like 
blandness, as in the angel on the left. In style if not in 
quality, the work pays homage to Germain Pilon. The in- 


€? In addition, the State commissioned a marble bust of Poussin for 2,500 
francs on May 23, 1848. See Archives Nationales, Paris F.21.47. This was 
shown at the 1850 Salon and subsequently went to the Musée de Picar- 
die, Amiens. Also, a Saint Gervais (stone, 2.60m) was commissioned for 
3,200 francs in 1849 for St. Gervais et St. Protais (principal facade, first 
story, right) to replace statues by Bourdin. Moine was commissioned 
to execute the companion figure of Saint Protais; he died before it was 
completed and his work was finished by P. D. Tragin; see [Inventaire des 
richesses d'art de la France. Paris, Monuments réligieux, u, Paris, 1901, 
136. 

*! According to a letter from the Seminaire des Carmes to the author, 
September 11, 1974, the bronze bust is now kept at the Ecole Bossuet, 6, 
rue Guynemer, Paris 6. The composition of the relief may well have been 
inspired by the panels on the Louvre facades showing female figures 
flanking roundel windows. 

62 See Inventaire (as in note 60), 11, Paris, 1888, 152-53. Lami dated the 


work 1849, while the Inventaire des oeuvres d'arte de la Ville de Paris, 
Edifices réligieux, 1, Paris, n.d., 168, stated that it was erected in 1840. 


terest in strong linear flow is very reminiscent of the 
wooden caryatid figures from Ste. Geneviéve accredited to 
Pilon's school and now in the Louvre. This Baroque 
reference may well have been calculated to help accom- 
modate Préault’s work to the church interior, and certainly 
its architectural elements echo the excellent seventeenth- 
century wooden doors on either side of the altar. 

For all its faults, however, the tomb of the Abbe 
Liautard is worth preserving and appears a happier work 
than the contemporary and more prestigious tomb for the 
Abbé de l'Épée now in the Chapel of St. Suzaine et St. 
Roche (3.80 X 1.45m).6 Here Préault worked in collabora- 
tion with the architect Lassus and with the young 
sculptor Victor Paillard. Everything known about Préault 
suggests that he was not a team man, and the result is 
predictably one of his least inspiring works. A slim, for- 
malized pile of stone, the work of Lassus is surmounted by 
a chest-length bronze bust of the Abbé (0.60m) which 
neither sympathy nor observation has sensitized. Halfway 
up the monument, on either side, stand two worshipful 
children praying (0.95m). Their scale in relationship to the 
bust is disturbing and the fussy corrugated drapery 
around the old-fashioned little girl and the modeling of the 
flesh are tired and dull. Both children stand on corbels 
held up by owls with outstretched wings. Swags hang 
from the corbels to frame a shield-like plaque inscribed 
with signs from the language of the deaf and dumb: for its 
invention the Abbé is most remembered. 

In 1844 the State had commissioned for 12,000 francs a 
statue of Clémence Isaure (Fig. 8), the mythical founder of 
the floral games at Toulouse. The statue was to be one of 
six new works replacing damaged figures of gods and god- 
desses on the eastern terrace of the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens.“ Together with the six on the already completed 
western terrace, there was to be a series of twelve statues 
"à la glorification du sexe feminin.” Préault’s statue was 
completed by 18489* and took her place in the unusual 
gathering of the Duchesse de Montpensier (la Grande 
Mademoiselle), Marguerite de Valois, Jeanne Hachette, 


According to a report in L’Artiste, ème sér., V1, 1840, 34, 1840 must be 
the date of commission: "M. Auguste Préault sera charge de le statue et 
nous en sommes bien aisés car cela sera pour le jeune sculpteur une belle 
occasion d'étre simple sans étre trivial, et de faire de la grandeur sans 
emphase.” Préault had completed a statue of the Abbé for the façade of 
the Hótel de Ville in 1844; this was destroyed by fire in May, 1871. 


63 See L'Artiste, yeme sér., 11, 1848-49, 34-35. On the west terrace are 
Clotilde, Anne of Brittany, Anne of Austria, Anne of Beaujeu, Catherine 
de'Medici, and Velléda. 


** According to two letters, of February 19, 1844, and April 29, 1944, to 
the Minister of Fine Arts, it seems that Préault attempted to get his statue 
of Jeanne Hachette (rejected by Beauvais) accepted for this scheme. 
However, by June 29, 1844, he had changed his ideas and was offering 
the Clémence Isaure, which was commissioned July 23, 1844, for 1,200 
francs paid in installments in April, 1845, May, 1846, and December, 
1848. See Archives Nationales, Paris F.21.51.5* sér. In negotiations for 
this commission there appears to have been disagreement between the 
Minister of the Interior and the supportive Cave, Director of the Beaux- 
Arts. 


8 Clénence isavee, 
marble, 1848. Paris, 
Luxerabeurg 
Gardens. 


9 Gezueral 
Marceag, 1850. 
Chartres, Places dec 
Epars. 


Berthe emother of Charlemagne), and Sainte Bathilde. The 
critic o* L'Artiste declarec that "de toutes ces statues, la 
plus sassissante de l'aspect, la plus audacieuse, celle qui 
frappers le plus les artis:es est sans contredit la Clémence 
Isaure ce Préault, ’ 

True, the work is less cluttered with literary detail than 
some of her comp. nions, but looking at this languid figure 
in white marble (.45m:, it is easier to sympathize with 
Champ leury s uadifferentiating judgment, "Jamais je 
n'ai vu des dames de merbre aussi affligées que celles qui 
se promenent «ous les arbres du Luxembourg. Pauvres 
princesses et pauvres heroines qu'une ideé d'un commis 
des Eeaux-Arts z enfantées. ‘és He adds with acumen, 
identifying a major dilemma for all sculptors, “la com- 
mande, c'est la mort de l'art." 








55 CharepÉeury (as on aote 8), 125. 


** See LA siste, v*1U? s r., vu, 3851-52, 16. For notice of the commission, 
see L'A -tiste, 1v^* sér, vin, 1847, 64, and for an eyewitness account of 
the inaeguration ceremony during a downpour, see L'Artiste, ve" sér., 
vii, 1871-22, 78. Accozding to David d'Angers, it was only his support 
that gained Préauit the -ommission: "Lorsque la Ville de Chartres pensa à 
élever une statue à Marceau, Préault se présente et se fit appuyer par 
toute sa pieiade de lit&erateurs. Cependant on ne pouvait lui accorder 
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Much more satisfactory and sympathetic to Préault's 
talents was the statue of General Marceau (Fig. 9) com- 
missioned in 1847 and erected on September 21, 1851 in 
the Place des Épars, Chartres, having first been briefly ex- 
hibited outside the Louvre, in front of the Pont des Arts.se 
The bronze statue (3.0m) shows the young Republican 
general (1769-1796) dressed as a hussar. He leans on his 
saber, rests his right hand on the treaty of Coblentz, and is 
dressed in less than correct form, a carelessly tied cravat 
being allowed to escape from his unfastened tunic. The 
work could not help being a public success; as 
Champfleury pointed out, the mixture of heroism and 
youth was irresistible." The sentimental appeal of the 
work easily overcame the small critical complaints that 
perhaps the legs were rather weak and that not enough 


assez de confiance pour le charger d'un travail si important. M. Isambert 
vint me le proposer, en me disant 'vous pouvez tirer la Commission d'un 
grand embarras, quand on saura que vous vous en êtes chargés.” Je le 
remerciai et lui fis le plus grande éloge de jeune statuaire, et j'ecrivis dans 
ce sens au président de la Commission; et c'est ma lettre qui a levé toutes 
les difficultés." See Souvenirs de David d'Angers (as in note 25), 189, 
and Les Carnets de David d'Angers, n, 1838-1855, Paris, 1958, 255. 


*7 Champfleury (as in note 5), 128. 
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care had been given to perspective corrections for such an 
elevated statue.°* To be courageous and a success was one 
thing (Marceau was made a general at the age of twenty- 
five) but to be attractive as well, and to die so tragically in 
battle at the age of twenty-seven was a great deal more. If 
the modern world failed to produce such textbook heroes, 
it could still with post-Romantic ennui respond to such 
images. The critic of L'Artiste went so far as to suggest 
that Préault ought to be awarded the Legion d'Honneur 
for this achievement. 

Two years later, in 1853, Préault was once more in the 
news when his Cavalier gaulois was unveiled on the Pont 
Jena, Paris (Fig. 10). This time the praise was less unani- 
mous and general dissatisfaction with the work may 
have cost him the future commissions he might reasonably 
have supposed his Chartres success would bring. After it 
had been ordered by the new Republican Government in 
May, 1848 in a plaster version, for the Féte de la Concorde, 
the final stone version was commissioned on September 
21, 1849 at a cost of 22,000 francs.9? The work stands at 
the end of the bridge and is now shadowed by the prox- 
imity of the Eiffel Tower. Unlike his companions on the 
bridge, the Cavalier grec by T.-F. Devaulx, the Cavalier 
arabe by J.-J. Feuchére, and the Cavalier romain by A. 
Darvant, Préault's horseman appeared inelegant. He is a 
stocky muscleman, a prehistoric tough from the fens and 
bogs offering arrogant resistance. The whole group ex- 
pressed the barely restrained violence of a clenched fist, a 
forthright brutality offensive to tastes seeking “noblesse,” 
"grandeur," and a "belle harmonie des lignes." In 1853 
the architects Henri Labrouste, J.-I. Hittorff, and Louis 
Visconti”? wrote, "This group seems to us to indicate, in its 
composition and execution, so little study and such ex- 
aggeration that we were reluctant to consider it a finished 
work.” Fortunately, Préault had at least one notable sup- 
porter, the historian Jules Michelet, who provided a rather 
original defense. He advocated the recognition of new 
values when judging public sculpture. It was no good 
complaining about lack of details; what mattered was the 
largeness of the statement and whether it could stand up 
to the action of light, weather, and time. What was more, a 
work had to be “assez grossier assez peuple. 7! Unlike 
David d'Angers's Condé at Versailles or Rude's Departure 


6 See review by Clément de Ris, L'Artiste, yeme sér., vit, 1851, 49-50. 
Loquin, 461, has reasonably suggested that Préault was inspired when 
modeling the head by the excellent terra-cotta bust by J. E. Dumont 
(dated 1800) in the Louvre. There is also a full-length statue of Marceau 
by Dumont commissioned for the Luxembourg; see P. Vitry, La 
Sculpture francaise de XVI* au XIX siècle, Paris, 1937, pl. xxxvi. A 
further statue of Marceau is to be found in one of the niches of the 
Pavillon de Rohan along the rue de Rivoli. 


6? Archives Nationales, Paris F.21.5° sér., 51. There were to be ten pay- 
ments from January 17, 1850, to July 28, 1853. According to the 
Inventaire des oeuvres d'art du Departement de la Seine, m, Edifices 
departementaux, Paris, 1883, 243, each artist was paid 27,000 francs. 





10 Cavalier gaulois, 1853. Paris, Pont Jena 


of the Volunteers, Préault's Warrior to Michelet was truly 
and rightly vulgar.” 

These commissions must have made Préault, for a time, 
finarcially secure and confident enough to explore private 
schemes. Certainly he decided to revive and put before the 
publc one of his most expressive reliefs, Ophélia (0.75 X 
2.0m; Fig. 11). This work, finished in 1843, had been re- 
jected by the Salon of that year (Proces-verbal No. 3778), 
but was now at last to be seen in a plaster version at the 
1850 Salon (No. 3567). It was cast in bronze for the Salon 
of 1876, bought by the State, and sent in 1879 to the 
Muse de Longchamps, Marseilles. In this work Préault 
showed considerable originality not only in his use of a 
high viewpoint and a close-up focus but also in his very 
choice of the Shakespearean subject, filtered very 


70 Archives Nationales, Paris F.21.47, January 14, 1853. 


71 Jules Michelet, Histoire de France, vu, “La Renaissance," Paris, 1895, 
323-24. Rather than carp at surface deficiencies, Michelet suggests ad- 
miring the work’s largeness of statement at a distance, from the Champ 
de Mars. Most critics seem to have disliked Michelet's intrusion into the 
field of art criticism. Silvestre, 229-300, scoffs at the historian’s defense, 
reminding his readers that one would need a telescope to see the work 
from the Champ de Mars. Chesneau, 1879, equally disagrees with 
Michelet’s praise and declares the Gallic Warrior to be "une des moindres 
oeuvres de Préault." 


?? For recent discussion of the work, see T. J. Clark, The Absolute 
Bourgeois, London, 1973, 61-62. 





probably throagm the poetry of Victor Hugo.” 
Amsi qu’Orhélia par le fleuve entrainée, 
Ele est more ən cueillant des fleurs. 
(‘Les Fantomes’’) 





However, in the Àreatment of the theme the Ophélia is in- 
finitely more t acitional than La Tuerie. A marvelous op- 
portunity for "he use of draperie mouillée, the figure of 
Ophelia is alread» limp, and no thrashing of her limbs dis- 
turbe the ha mony cf the piece. Indeed, Preault's 
enthusiastic p.av with parallel fibrous rhythms owes 
muct to his si«tsenth-century predecessor Jean Goujon. 
This linear qualicy hac become almost a trademark of 
Préavlts, and s seen a- its most decorative in the treat- 
ment oí the back wf the terra-cotta statue La Vague, now in 









In his 1846 5c on, Baudelaire reported, "I have heard 
Préault say ‘| am a cennoisseur of Michelangelo, of Jean 
Goujor, of Gem. in Pilon. 75 The influence of Pilon has 
already been nc ted in the broader rhythms of the Liautard 
Tomb. Here in he Ophélia relief, it is the delicate quality of 
Goujon's linea ism that is more appropriate. Préault did 


73 The critic of L'Artiste, u1°™€ sèr., 111, 1843, 21, whetted the reader's ap- 
petite. "La sculpture xe sera vas en arrière de la peinture au Salon de 
1843. .. M. Auguste "réault ... achève un bas-relief digne de fixer l'at- 
tentior des connaisseurs.” The critic also refers to the Hugo couplet and 
to the influence o €oujon. See also the review by P. Malitourne in 
L'Artiste v°™* sér. vx 1851, 85. Alexandre Falguière had also produced 
an Opec; the plester version was exhibited at the Salon of 1869 (No. 
3420) and the mar»le version at the Salon of 1872 (No. 1674). 


"^ La Vague, terra-cota (0.43m), signed and dated 1856. See Jeanne 
Magnin, ibi Cabinet z'amatevr parisien en 1922, Dijon, 1922, 450, No. 
684. This work, müseng from Lami's list, may well be related to the 
Ondine in plaster r-jezted by the 1835 Salon and later commissioned by 
the Stace in a bronz» version fcr 8,000 francs on October 29; see Archives 
Nationales, Paris F21.5* sér., 104. 


75 Baucelaire (as in acte 1), 11L In 1844 A. A. Pottier produced a fully il- 


particular. plate 82, Le Seine, for Porte St. Antoine, bears comparison 
with Péauit’s La Vi gue. At the Salon of 1833, Moine had exhibited (No. 
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11 Ophélia, 
bronze, ca. 1876. 
Marseille, Musee 
des Beaux-Arts 


not have to search far to see Goujon's work. The Hótel 
Carnavalet was a two-minute walk from his birthplace, 
and Goujon's Themis over the front entrance must have 
been one of the first pieces of sculpture he saw. He would 
also have known the casts in St. Joseph des Carmes of 
Goujon's Fontaine des Innocents and his rood screen of St. 
Germain l'Auxerrois (now in the Louvre). 

Another relief by Préault reflecting personal choice but 
in a different style is the Dantesque L’Enfer (Fig. 14) now 
in the Chartres Museum (0.29 X 0.48m). In 1878 Eugene 
Chesneau recorded his surprise that this fragile, spon- 
taneously worked maquette was still extant; he described 
it as "un tourbillon de figurines, d'âmes ... d'amantes 
abandonées, victimes d'amour, Francesca et Paolo [sic] 
glissant, morts et revivant de la méme blessure, sous les 
yeux du poète attendri. 7s The dating of this piece must 
remain open. Luc Benoist, perhaps linking it with the large 
dated plaque of Dante in the Louvre, suggests 1853, while 
Michel, connecting it with Les Parias, implies the early 
1830's.77 It is impossible to argue either way on stylistic 
grounds alone. The relief is very high, projecting almost 
ten centimeters”? and today appears as an interesting 


3265) a plaster bas-relief of Jean Goujon, montrant sa Diane de Poitiers à 
Henri IL, after a design by P.-M.-]. Chenavard for decoration of a Sevres 
vase. Silvestre, 287, records seeing illustrations of work by Goltzius, 
Rubens, and Dürer in Moine's studio, along with Raphael's Battle of 
Constantine, heads from Trajan's column, Veronese's Triumph of Venus, 
Reynolds's Ugolino, and Courbet's copy of Delacroix's Dante and Virgil. 
Chesneau, 1880, 153, quotes a letter from Préault to Philippe Gille: " Mon 
ami, je suis allé aujourd'hui au Musée de la Renaissance à voir la Porte de 
Crémone. C'est superbe ... je voudrais bien avoir à exécuter pareille 
chose.” For this late 15th-century work from the Palais Stanga (Louvre), 
see G. Guitton, "La Porte de Crémone," Gazette des beaux-arts, xxxvi, 
1876, 323. 


76 Chesneau, 1879, 12. The piece was owned by Mme. Isbert, a miniature 
painter, 


77 Benoist, 71. A. Michel, Histoire de l'art, Paris, 1925, viu, 66. 


78 The material, from a cursory examination, appears to be wax or a soft 
modeling material that has been covered with some resin; the color is 
almost black. 
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14 L'Enfer. Chartres, Museum 


7 Perhaps we would think differently if we knew the lost plaster reliefs 
shown in the Salon of 1863 (Nos. 2532, 2533, 2534), Hecube, Le Meutre 
d'Ibycus, and La Parque. Chesneau, 1880, 136, calls these works “une 
trilogie douloureuse ... trois actes du meme drame"; Fournel, 1885, 290, 
describes La Parque as ‘Grande Figure d'un effet lugubre sous la draperie 
funèbre qui dessine vaguement sa forme courbée.” 


60 Mansart (2.32m), dated 1854, was commissioned on January 21, 1852, 
for 12,000 francs paid in five installments, and Le Nótre (2.40m), dated 
1858, was commissioned as a plaster model for 3,000 francs on August 


12, 13 La Vague, 
terra-cotta, 1856. 
Dijon, Musee 
Magnin 


foretaste of Rodin's Gates of Hell. 

On present evidence, it seems that such individual ex- 
periments were not sustained,?? and that during the last 
twen:y-five years of his career Préault exhibited a certain 
failure of nerve, not living up to the enthusiastic hopes of 
his early supporters. The optimism of the Marceau project 
did not last; after the completion of the two marble statues 
for Versailles of André Le Nótre and J. H. Mansart (Fig. 
15), now seen in the Place Alexandre 1°" 3° both competent 
and uninspiring, there was to be no further commission 
for a prestigious public work until the statue of Jacques 
Coeur for Bourges. Shown at the Salon of 1875, and after 
much delay erected in the Place Jacques Coeur in May, 
1879. four months after Préault’s death, this work has the 
calm of perfect resolution, yet the more compact propor- 
tions of the plaster maquette in the museum at Bourges are 
more satisfying (Fig. 16).81 Préault had to content himself, 
as far as State patronage was concerned, with decorative 
commissions for the Louvre and Fontainebleau. 

The work for the Louvre consisted of two groups of 
Peace (Fig. 17) and War, commissioned in 1855, and 
Génies Ailés for the Ministry of Finance, commissioned in 


29, 1£55. The final marble version was commissioned on March 3, 1856, 
for 9,000 francs. See Archives Nationales, Paris, F.21.104. 


*! Jacques Coeur, marble (2.67m), in the Hôtel de Ville, Bourges. A large 
plaster version (2.40m) exists in the Hótel Jacques Coeur at Montpellier 
and another maquette is in the museum at Bourges. Préault's obituary in 
L'Art. xvi, 1879, 112, referred to the disgraceful delay in erecting this 
work See also A. de Montaiglon, "Le Salon de 1875," Gazette des beaux- 
arts, u©™© per., xii, 1875, 121. 








6 Jacques Coeur, 
la ter model, ca. 
874. Bourges, 

A useum 

















Pavillon Su ly, presert upright rectangular silhouettes and 
are totally spprcoria:e to their location. The commission 
carried with it a measure of temporary prestige, yet it was 
esser tially -ex*bcok, bread-and-butter work, demanding 
seemdy anonymity and intended soon to merge with the 
fabri: of the ou Idirg and be disregarded. Equally the 


Jupiter and Sphiæx (igs. 18, 19) and Venus and Sphinx, 





















w ^A. Fréault, sculptures du Louvre," L'Artiste, vu, 
sér. 1 1857, 251-52 Carzbray regards this work as showing a new 
maturty, a widingne s to pass from juvenilia to calm beauty within a 
past tradition. Wer, »laced ¿t the junction of the Pavillon Sully and 
Pavillen Daru,is e heroic solcier with the head of Medusa and an eagle; 
Peace; at the &incaicr ef ‘he Pavillon Sully and Pavillon Colbert, is a 
female victory figure, her wight hand resting on a torch, spreading the 
light cf peace, thane resting on a globe. A lion is placed at her feet 
and ax eagle, with foaled wings, above her head. Cambray implies and 


Loquia, 459, : aat tne earlier groups (ca. 1852-55) of Arts and 
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commissioned in 1867 for 1,200 francs, were placed at the 
far end of the Grand Canal at Fontainebleau and were con- 
ceived as little more than picturesque full-stops for the 
vista. As garden furniture, however, they are splendid, 
especially the Jupiter, a strong, bizarre image with variety 
and boldness of decorative attack. If the State did not rus 

to give Preault important civic work, neither did ec- 
clesiastic authorities; they used his services only twice, for 


Sciences for the Ministry of Finance building, in the wing of the Louvre 
which runs along the rue d* Rivoli, are also by Préault. In addition to 
these groups, Silvestre, 1857, 303, lists “1855, Deux groupes en pierre 
d'enfants qui couronnent un des pavillons du Nouveau Louvre.” Préault 
completed his contribution to the Louvre facade with a statue of André 
Chenier for the Pavillon Colbert (1857-58). See Bataille, 4. 


# Both works are signed 1870. They were completed by October 15, 
1872, after delays caused by the difficulties of obtaining the right stone 
and competent workmen. The work was paid for in six installments. See 
Archives Nationales, Paris F.21.174.7° sér. 
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17 Peace, ca. 1857. Louvre, Pavillon Sully 


minor works in Paris churches, a Saint Valére for Ste.- 
Clotilde, 1852-53, apparently never installed, and a Saint 
Catherine for the facade of St. Paul et St. Louis, 1862.84 

It was not for city square, nor salon exhibition hall, or 
even bourgeois mantlepiece that Préault’s work was most 
in demand, but rather for that essential nineteenth- 
century institution, the urban cemetery. From 1848 to 
1875 he was responsible for at least ten tombs. In nearly all 
there is a happy fusion of intimacy and the monumental 
dignity required by the format. In particular, three of the 
tombs deserve discussion. The earliest, the Jacob Robles 
Tomb in Pére-Lachaise, signed and dated 1848, is also his 
most original (Fig. 20).5 A square-cut plinth, decorated 
with swags hanging from a dedication plaque, holds a 


84 Delacroix records seeing sketches for the statues to decorate the church 
of Ste. Clothilde (April 21, 1852): "La folie ne peut aller plus loin. Le 
pauvre Préault forcé de faire une statue Gothique. Que peut-on critiquer 
dans des ouvrages contemporains après ces cochonneries?" See Journal 
de Eugène Delacroix, Paris, 1893, n, 93. Saint Catherine, stone (3.35m), 
commissioned for 6,000 francs in 1860-62, was exhibited in the Salon of 
1863; see Inventaire (as in note 60), 197, where the work is described: 
"Elle porte un manteau passé sur son épaule gauche et sa tête est ceinture 
d'une couronne royale. Sa main droite tient une palme et sa main gauche 
est appuyée sur son coeur.” 


55 Robles died in 1842. The situation of the monument in Pére-Lachaise is 
Division 7, Line 17, No. 8. See [nventaire des richesses d'art de la France, 
Paris, Monuments civils, Paris. 1902, 11, 204, and L'Artiste, 1€ sér, 
Iv, 1845, 176-77, for illustration. Préault also provided a funeral 
medallion for his daughter Laure-Sara Robles, signed and dated 1875. 





curious crum-lix» unit, also decorated with swags. The 
front of the drum: is carved in high relief with the now- 
famous mask oi silence. This impassive face with finger 
on mcuth, ultimately traceable to an Egyptian motif, was 
later & influence at least two artists, Odilon Redon and 
Lucien Levy-Div-mer.** A bronze version of the mask 
was sacwn in tae Salon of 1849 (No. 2314), where it was 
describes by P. MEditourne in L'Artiste as "Le plus original 
et le 5lus saisisssat symbole que nous connaissions du 
mystère de la most."*? Michelet, writing in Le Peuple, was 
equaby enthusiastic: "L'horreur de la fatale enigme, le 
sceau qui ferme La bouche au moment ou l'on sait le mot, 
tout cela a été sai une fois dans une oeuvre sublime.’’8 
Here was an imaze that, irrespective of its artistic value, 
endeared itself toe popular imagination, and understand- 
ably è number o plaster versions were made. Chesneau 
repor:s one being used as a shop sign for an old-clothes 
merckan:,* anc another, with rather more wit, found its 
way iato Henri Miurger's new apartment on the rue de la 
Lorette. ' Au dess s du piano, se trouvait comme un aver- 
tisserten!. donee au pianiste la tête du Silence du 
Préauët. “0 

In 1853 Preexlt produced a monument for the 
Repu»lican deputy, Aristide Ollivier, in the cemetery of 
St. Lazare, Mortpellier. This is his only tomb to include a 
full-length statae. Ollivier stands on top of the socle in 
frock ceat and cxvat, thus providing Gérard de Nerval, 
writirg under kis pseudonym Lord Pilgrim, with an op- 
portunity to vciee his opinion about the well-rehearsed 
issue of modern as opposed to classical costume. "Le 
costume moderne entre les mains d'un artiste intelligent 
peut effrir, j'en sis sûr, d'aussi belles lignes, peut arriver 
a des effets aus-i charmanis, que le peplum ou la tunique. 
... % Nevertheless, this figure is competent yet un- 
inspired, and it is the bronze relief (0.48 X 0.63m) 
decorating the pedestal below that is of more interest. Here 
the st biet is "La “fort cueillant une fleur," a title echoing 















Wo ge 3 

















s The Egyptians rese ved the motif generally for representations of 
children, and in partzular for the young Horus and the youthful god 
Nefertem. it was lates to be used by the Greeks for the god of Silence, 
Harpoera:es, and by the Romans for the female personification of 
Silence Angerona. Jee K. Langedijk, "Silentium," Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch JaerExek, xv, 1964, 3-18, and E. S. Hall, "Harpocrates 
and Other Child Deities in Ancient Egyptian Sculpture," Journal of the 
American Researck Center in Egypt, xiv, 1977, 55-58. For Odilon 
Redons use of the subject, see T. Reff, "Redon's Le Silence, An 
Iconographic Interpretation," Gazette des beaux-arts, Lxx, 1967, 360-68. 
For L&ryw-Dhurme:"s zreatment, see G, Lacambre, Autour de Lévy- 
Dhurmer exh. cat Pais, 1973, 42-43, where proof is offered that the art- 
ist executed drawings of Préault's monument. Fernand Khnopff may 
also have knowrand œen influenced by Préault's work. See S. Canning, 
"Fernand Khnopff ae the Iconography of Silence,” Arts Magazine, 
Decemoe:, 1979, 1°O *6. 


ste, VEE cor m, 1849, 210. 





87 Malisourne in L4 


5? Cheemeau, 1879, 12. 


* Les Souvenirs de Tchaunard Paris, 1886, 271. A plaster version 
(diamever 42cm) is im Le Musée Bonnat, Bayonne, and a bronze cast is in 
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the Hugo couplet quoted in reference to the Ophélia relief. 
On the right of this composition a faceless, hooded figure 
is seen in profile, bending towards a lugubrious plant at 
the bottom left corner. The figure fills the space confident- 
ly and the characteristic play of linear rhythms in the 
treatment of the monkish gown appears happier than the 
textural detailing on the statue above. 

The same device of a pictorial bronze relief was used for 
the 1866 gravestone of the actor Philibert Rouvière in 
Montmartre Cemetery (Fig. 21).? Rouviere had begun 
studying painting under the Baron Gros before turning to 
the stage in the 1840's. In 1847 he played Hamlet in the 
verse translation by Dumas fils at the Théâtre Historique 
and began to make his reputation in this role. Préault 
chose as his subject for the relief (0.52 X 0.62m) the mo- 
ment when the startled Hamlet meets the ghost, here at- 
tired in cloak and signed helmet. This undistinguished 
piece was allowed to become disengaged from the stele and 
carelessly lost. It seems likely that it is to be related to the 
work now in the Metropolitan Museum (Acc. No. 1972.2) 
which bears the spurious signature of Dalou.” Of much 
finer quality is the circular bronze medallion (Fig. 21) set 
in the top of the simple round-headed stone stele. The 
mask of Tragedy has now fallen and lies beneath the ac- 
tor's head, which is thrown back with eyes closed to 
provide an image of convincing pathos. To make the work 
more telling in an outdoor context and to employ the 
emphasis of shadow Préault has exploited to the full the 
possibilities of what is still essentially relief space, by mak- 
ing the point of furthest projection, the bearded chin, ac- 
cord with the point of deepest recession in the concave 
dish-like roundel. 

The tradition of French bronze portrait medallions, es- 
tablished in the sixteenth century by Guillaume Dupré 
and Jean Warin, had been taken up and developed by 
David d'Angers. For a time it enjoyed a minor vogue in the 
hands of the Romantic generation. In 1832 Jehan du 


the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Auxerre. 
91 L'Artiste, v€* sér., xu, 1854, 107. 


* The Rouvière Tomb in Montmartre Cemetery is situated at the 26th 
Division, Line 1, No. 2. Manet painted Rouviére's portrait as "The 
Tragic Actor" in 1866 (National Gallery, Washington), and in the same 
year Théodore de Banville wrote a poem entitled “Rouvière”; see Les 
Exilés, Paris, 1867, 138-42. 


? The cemetery archives contain communications between Professor 
Jacques de Caso and the Prefecture de la Seine dated July, 1954 to the ef- 
fect that the relief was at that time lying on the ground by the side of the 
grave. See Loquin, 460, for an illustration of the intact monument. Ac- 
cording to Lami, the work was signed and dated 1866. The work in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, signed “Dalou 1866," is 
recognized by the Metropolitan to be in fact by Préault (letter to the 
author, September 20, 1976). It was exhibited at the Shepherd Gallery, 
New York, in 1973, in "Western European Bronzes of the Nineteenth 
Century," whose catalogue correctly declares the Dalou signature to be a 
forgery but assumes incorrectly that the original bronze is still in situ on 
the grave. For recent discussion of this problem and illustration of the 
relief, see Millard, 324-26. According to officials at the Montmartre 
Cemetery, the piece was stolen and no fragments remain in their 
possession. 
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20 Jacob Robles 
Tomb, "Le 
Silence," 1848. 
Paris, Pere- 
Lachaise 
Cemetery 


21 Philibert 
Rouviére Tomb, 
1866, Paris, 
Montmartre 
Cemetery 





Seigneur organized an exhibition of medals of friends en- 
titled "Une Camaraderie," and Antoine-Louis Barye also 
exhibited a group of medals in the Salon of 1833, along 
with J.-E. Chaponnière, J.-J. Feuchére, and J.-B.-E. 
Farochon. The six early (ca. 1832) medals by Préauit owned 
by the Louvre (No. 1060)** show little advance on the 
Bernard medal of 1829; they are formal and tentative, not 
yet possessing the confidence and fluency of David 
d'Angers's work. Of more interest and maturity is the 
Delacroix medal, dated 1836 (Delacroix Studio, Paris; Fig. 
22). The profile head is given a new close-up immediacy 
and fills the space well. A spontaneously modeled piece, it 
shows a young-looking Delacroix (age thirty-eight in 1836) 
with high cheekbones, pig-like eyes, and a fluid mop of 
hair. It is instructive to compare it with a second medal 
(Fig. 23) dated 1864, produced no doubt as a personal 
homage after the painter's death the previous year. Here 
the effect is much stiffer and the technique overworked; it 
is, however, immediately recognizable as the Delacroix 
known from Nadar's photograph of 1859.95 The jux- 
taposition of these two works amounts to a lesson in the 
degree to which Préault had been tamed in the twenty- 
eight-year interim. 

It seems that Préault characteristically lacked the 
humility to continue in the spirit of “let us now praise 
famous men” which informed David d'Angers's career. 
He was never a particularly sympathetic observer or in- 
terested in problems of psychological characterization. 
Wisely recognizing that he was more likely to disturb than 
to :latter, he did not develop the genre's commercial 
possibilities for domestic consumption.% Rather, he 


* These medals depict Arthur de Beauvoisy, Alphonse David, 
Barthelemy Haureau, Christopher Pitterman, Docteur Devarennes, and 
Sara Stephann (1832); all are diameter 0.19m. 


*5 References to Préault in Delacroix's Journal are cursory. It appears that 
the two men enjoyed an occasional friendship. Delacroix writes (March 
7, 1849): "Il m'a interessé et amusé. Il a l'air de la bienveillance, sinon les 
sentiments, et cela me suffit pour me seduire. Au reste je l'aime 
beaucoup. ..." and again (March 31, 1854) ‘’Préault venu dans la 
journée et reste trop longtemps; je l'aime beaucoup. Je voudrais lui étre 
utile.” See Journal (as in note 84), 1, 267, 271, 352; 11, 93, 266, 313, 368- 
69, 375. 

Preauit's unkind comment about the painter recorded by Fournel (see 
note 17), may be compared with that quoted by Gigoux, 174: "Quand 
Delacroix peint, c'est comme un lion qui emporte le morceau." 


% Malitourne in L'Artiste, v€€ ser, 11, 1849, 149, implies this when he 
writes, "ses médaillons ont une inquiétude sauvage et un caractere Dan- 
tesque qui étonnent les plus indifferents." In modification of this point, 
it must be admitted that a collection of forty bronze medalliors exists in 
the Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lille. 





Satistiec his 





for bolder work by incorporating 
grave monuments, and on three occa- 
de the magnified format serve his literary in- 








n tothe Éouviére and Robles Tombs, medallions were incor- 
the fouliuwing monuments: 

ul Messi», 1856 {0.50m}, Père-Lachaise, 26th Division. 

; 1865, paster medallion and bust, Montmartre 

, Line 1. 

Adam Mickiewrz 1868, Montmorency Cemetery. 

Lows i 369, (0.40m), Pére-Lachaise, 55th Division. 

(0.427), Montparnasse Cemetery, 3rd Division, 

n. A paster version was exhibited at the Salon of 1870, No. 
























Ernest Morin, 1373 (0.45m), Pere-Lachaise, Division 61. 
2. 42m), Pere-Lachaise, Division 90; a bronze ver- 
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22 Delacroix 
medal, 1836. Paris, 
Delacroix Studio 


23 Delacroix 
medal, 1864. Paris, 
Louvre 


24 Medallion of 
Virgil, 1852-53. 
Paris, Louvre 


25 Medallion of 
Dante, 1852-53, 
Paris, Louvre 


terests, notably in the complementary pair of Virgil and 
Dante, 1852-53 (diameter 0.50m), now in the Louvre 
(Figs. 24, 25),?* and in the still larger Vitellius (diameter 


sion exists in the Musée Carnavalet, Paris, dated 1830. 

Laure-Sara Robles, 1875 (0.40m), Père-Lachaise. 

For funeral monuments in general, see H. Jouin, La Sculpture dans les 
Cimetières de Paris, Macon, 1898, and Inventaire ... Monuments civils 
(as in note 85), 204, 258, 300. 


** For review of the two large medallions, see L'Artiste, v°™® ser. n 23, 
where the critic complains that "l'expression amère en est trop cruelle 
pourtant." These works were exhibited in the Salon of 1853 (No. 1481). 
For contemporary sculptural interest in Dante, see Mme. Félicie de 
Fauveau’s Dante Monument (1830-36); Louis Rochet’s Ugolino (1839); 
Alexander Munro’s Paolo and Francesca (1852); Cavalier’s bust of the 
poet (1856); and Carpeaux's Ugolino (1860). 
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0.75m) of 1864. This last work,” now engaged on a wall in 
the basement storage area of the Toulouse Museum, is a 
fitting image of cruelty and gluttony. With Suetonius in 
hand, it is not difficult to infer the alcoholic flush and the 
huge paunch. The sculpture is modeled in the highest 
relief, the large mass of hair crowned with laurels, pro- 
jecting at least twenty centimeters from the shallow dish- 
like space. Protuberances, such as nose and chin, are 
almost in full three dimensions at the point of deepest 
recession of the background roundel, thus allowing for the 
maximum impact of silhouette seen against blackest 
shadow, a device he was to use again, as already noted, in 
the Rouviere Monument. 


According to his obituary Préault died on Saturday, 
January 11, 1879, after a long illness during which a cer- 
tain M. Isebert and M. René-Paul Huet, the son of the 
landscape painter, looked after him.19° His funeral was on 
the following Monday and he was buried in Père-Lachaise 
cemetery. His achievement today appears wide in range 
and uneven in quality. The critic Cambray writing in 
1857 pertinently asked, "quand le prestige de la jeunesse 
s'evanouira, sous le tempérament se trouvera-t-il un 
maitre? 101 If the answer to this question is still uncertain, 
the dilemma in which most Romantic sculptors found 
themselves must be remembered. At the time of 
enthusiasm and energy, all too often there was no 
patronage to allow projects to be realized, and when things 
finally became more possible, the artists, already a prey to 
middle-aged disillusionment, were no longer buoyant with 
the moral support of rebel groupings. If a waning of spirit 
is noticeable in Préault's later work, it is only fair to note 
that he played his role of abused genius with some flair, 
and preserved his originality and unwillingness to com- 
promise much longer than such colleagues as Jehan du 
Seigneur or the luckless Moine, who committed suicide in 
1849. He pioneered sculptural solutions in opposition to 
academic orthodoxy, and, by combining sculptural and 
painterly values, opened up an area of investigation that 
was to prove very important in future sculptural develop- 
ment. 

The works themselves remain today disturbingly bereft 
of the background that notebooks, journals, and 
preparatory drawings would provide. Uneven in quality 
and, as Baudelaire aptly remarked, fragmentary in overall 
effect, they nevertheless include two masterpieces, La 
Tuerie and the St. Gervais Crucifix, and their study may 
help to provide an insight into the condition of being a 


99 The plaster medallion was exhibited in the Salon of 1864 (No. 2741). A 
bronze version was exhibited in the Salon of 1870 (No. 4803), and 
purchased for 2,000 francs by the State in July, 1871; see Archives 
Nationales, Paris, F.21.174.7° sér. It is possible that this is a reworking of 
an earlier work included in Lami's list: "Two colossal plaster medallions 
of Roman emperors, one old, one young," refused by the Salon jury of 
1834. Silvestre, 294, speaks about one of the medallions of 1834 as “une 
espèce de Vitellius. ... L'idée d'une puissance à la fois illimitée, 


sculptor in mid-nineteenth-century France. 


Loughborough College of Art 


Loughborough, Leics., England 


Appendix I 
Préault’s Addresses 


1. boulevard Bourdon 2. 


2. rue de Pas-de-la-Müle, 1. 


3. boulevard Beaumarchais, 25. 


4. rue Notre Dame des 
Champs, 53. 


5. rue Madame, 26 


6. rue Campagne Premiere, 
3 (stucio) 


7. rue Vieille du Temple, 64. 


8. rue Vaugirard, 149 (studio) 


9. rue Vaugirard, 153 (studio) 


10. rue Cassette, 8. 


11. rue Notre Dame des 


Champs, 24. 


12. rue St. Jacques, 350 
(studio) 


13. rue de L'Ouest, 36. 
14. rue de Mont- Thabor, 5. 
15. rue d'Assas, 68 (studio) 


16. rue Vavin, 12. 


References 


Livret de Salon 1837. Barre, 18, 
refers to 1834. 


Barre, 28. 

Archives Nationales, F.21-51 
seme cor, F.21. 104; 
F.21.174.7® ser. Letter June, 
29, 1844 


Livret de Salon 1849. Barre, 21. 


Livret de Salon 1850. 


Archives Nationales {as in No. 
3), Nov. 15, 1852. Bazaille, 1. 


Livret de Salon 1853. 


Archives Nationales {as in No. 
3), Dec. 21, 1853. 


Archives Nationales{as in No. 
3), Aug. 29, 1855. 

Livret de Salon 1866. 

Livret de Salon 1863. 

Archives Nationales{as in No. 
3), Jan. 31, 1867. 

Livret de Salon 1868. 
Archives Nationales, n d. 
Livret de Salon 186€. 


Barré, 23, refers to address 
on Préault’s death certificate. 


crapuleuse, terrible, est poussée à bout dans la figure de cet auguste 
monstre, les chairs huileuses de sa face immonde s'enflent, bouffissent et 
pendilent comme les saillies du corps d'un taureau engraissé en 


Angleterre.” 


100 “Necrologie,” in L'Art, xvi, 1879, 112. 


101 L'Artiste, nouv. sér., 1, 1857, 351. 


Appendix II 


Prézult’s Su»nraissions to Salons of 1836-1849 


After he had four works revectec at the 1834 Salon and five at 
the 1335 Salon se» Lami, Préault’s submissions were reduced 
in the following years. Information concerning work submitted 
by Prezult to the Salon jury in 1836-1849 is from the Procès- 
Verbaux in the Archives du Louvre. (Entries for 1846 and 1848 
were missing at the time of research.) 


1836 Nos. 2296. 2207 entered for ninth séance Feb. 16. 
Nc. 2266 -efused fourteen votes to six, fifteenth 
séanc beb. 22. 
Nc. 22€7 :efused 
1837 Nc. 10C3 ntered for fifth séance Feb. 14, accepted 
aine sos to eight. 
1838 Nos. 2€70 2671, 2572 all refused 
1839 1213 re used twelve votes to nine 
1840 947 refascl fourteen votes to six 
1841 18 refu-ed thirteen votes to six 
1842. Nething sabmitted 
1843 Ne. 37° 8 -efused 
1844. Ne. 77 refused 
1845 Nethinz submitted 
1846 Ne record 
1847 Ncthinz sabmitted 
1848 Mo recerd 
1849 Nos. 1294 refused then accepted on revised vote, 
sednc May 24 
Ne. 1265 -efused 
Ne. 1266: irst accepted then refused 
Nc. 12€7 irst refused tien accepted 
Ne. 12*8 accepted 
Ne. 12*9 accepted 


Préauit's Contributions to Salons of 1833-1879; 














Appen: ix 


from Livret: ces Salons: 


2644 Cadres de Médailles. 

2645 Gilbert Mourant, relief en plâtre. 

2646 Deux Pauvres Femmes. 

2647 Le Mendiente, relief en plâtre. 

#48 Gabriel Laviron, Buste en 

plâtre. 

Terie, plâtre. 

1e79 Tête de Vieillard, médaillon en plâtre. 

2212 Christ en croix (St. Ferdinand des Ternes), 

plâtre. 

2:13 Douleur, bronze. 

2:14 Masque Funéraire, "Le Silence", bronze. 

2:15 Deux Cad-es de Médailles. 

1850: pp. 287-& 3566 La Tuerie, bronze. 

3567 Opáélie, relief en plâtre. 

3568 Poussin, buste en marbre. 

3569 Médaillon en plâtre. 

3770 Christ en Croix (St. Ferdinand), bronze. 

1481 Deux Méaaillons, bronze, Virgile, Dante. 

se Masque (La Comédie Humaine), 
statuette, bronze. 


1833 p. 195 











1834. p. 153 2724 É 
1837 p. 268 
1849 p. 203 





1853 p. 248 
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2532 Hécube, statue en plàtre.102 
2533 Ibycus, relief en plátre. 
2534 La Parque, relief en plátre. 
p. 421 Sainte Catherine, Église St. Paul, St. Louis 
1864 p. 467 2741 Vitellius, médaillon en plátre. 
2742 Un Médaillon. 


1863 p. 335 


1865 p. 419 2123 Médaillon en bronze, portrait de femme. 
1866 p. 386 2945 Espérance, buste en plâtre. 
2946 La Vierge aux épines — médaillon en 
bronze. 
1868 p. 493 3810 Adam Mickiewicz, médaillon en bronze. 
1869 p. 513 . 3651 Portrait d'enfant, médaillon en bronze. 
1870 p. 636 4803 Vitellius, médaillon en bronze. 
4804 Paul Huet, médaillon en plátre. 
1874 p. 474 3102 Ernest Morin, médaillon en bronze. 
1875 p. 508 3337 Jacques Coeur, statue en marbre. 
3338 Portrait de M.H., médaillon en bronze. 
3339 Portrait de M. Alcar, médaillon en bronze. 
1876 p. 450 . 3553 Portrait de M. —, médaillon en plâtre. 
plátre. 
3554 Ophélie, relief en bronze. 
1877 p. 530 4079 Relief-funéraire en plâtre bronzé. 
1879 p. 460 5294 Portrait de M. —, relief en plâtre 


bronzé. 
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12 Fournel, 1885, 290, describes this lost(?) work: "Couchée à terre par 
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! This note was read in an expanded form at the Middle Atlantic 5ym- 
posium on the History of Art held at the University of Maryland on 
March and April, 1978. I would like to acknowledge an incalculable debt 
to Dr. Mary Garrard, American University, for her encouragement and 
helpful criticisms. I would also like to express my gratitude to Dr. 
Wolfgang Lotz, Director of the Biblioteca Hertziana, for making 
available indispensable research material and to Dr. Marilyn Aronberg 
Lavin for reviewing an earlier version of this note. I also want to thank 
Billie 5. Fraleigh and Maura Caruso for their help in its preparation. 


? The site has been mentioned or partially discussed by F. M. Clapp 
(Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo, His Life and His Work, New Haven, 1916, 
107-14), J. Cox-Rearick (The Drawings of Pontormo, Cambridge, 1964, 
213ff), and K. W. Forster (Pontormo, Munich, 1966, 48ff, and 138-39), 
but they did not elaborate on the relation of the site to the meaning of the 
Passion Cycle. 





Note 


Pontormo’s Passion Cycle at the Certosa del 
Galluzzo 


Ignacio L. Moreno 


Pontormo's Passion Cycle at the Certosa del Galluzzo, painted 
between 1523 and 1525, has long been regarded as a landmark of 
early Mannerism.! Yet the meaning of the Passion Cycle in the 
context of its intended site, the great cloister of the Certosa del 
Galluzzo, and the original arrangement of the frescoes have 
never been adequately discussed? 

The Passion Cycle was commissioned by the Carthusian 
monks of the monastery of S. Lorenzo al Monte, near the town 
of Gailuzzo, about three miles from Florence along the road to 
Siena. The cycle was to be part of a larger decorative project 
meant to complete the monastery that had been founded in 1341 
by Niccolo Acciaioli, a wealthy Florentine.? Pontormo completed 
five frescoes: the Agony in the Garden, Christ Before Pilate, the 
Way to Golgotha, the Lamentation, and the Resurrection. These 
have been relocated today to the museum of the Certosa. Only 
one set of documents survives for these frescoes: the record 
books of the Certosa show a series of payments for the Passion 
Cycle from February 4, 1523 to April 10, 1524.* Other surviving 
documentation includes one composition drawing for a Nailing 
to the Cross, a sketch for a Deposition, and several studies for in- 
dividual figures.5 

The original location of the frescoes gave them considerable 
prominence, because they dominated the view at each end of the 
great cloister, with its covered ambulatories and lawn between 
them.* The five completed frescoes were arranged in the order of 
their sequence in the narrative of the Passion. The Agony in the 
Garden (at lower left in the diagram, Fig. 1) was painted on the 
north side of the west corner. Next to it, on the south side of the 
same corner (moving counterclockwise on the diagram), was the 
Christ Before Pilate. The Way to Golgotha was on the east side of 
the south corner, and the Lamentation was on the north side of 
the east corner. The Resurrection was painted on the end wall of 
a recessed vault in the north corner of the cloister. 

In his description of the cycle, Vasari mentions that Pontormo 
had planned to paint a Crucifixion and a Deposition, but that he 
left them, intending to do them last.? These scenes were never ex- 
ecutec, but Pontormo's intentions are confirmed in existing 


? A general history of the Certosa is found in the Carthusians' Maisons 
de l'ordre des Chartreux, Parkminster, Sussex, 1915, 11, 57-58. 


+ These dates are based on the modern calendar. According to the Floren- 
tine calendar, as Cox-Rearick points out, 213, the first date was Feb. 4, 
1522 (Clapp, App. u, Doc. 16). 


5 Cox-Rearick, Cat. Nos. 196-214. 


The original location of these frescoes is firmly established by 
photographs taken of different views of the cloister before the frescoes 
were removed (Alinari Nos. 50418, 3426, 3427, 3228A, 3429; Brogi 
4364). One of these photographs, which shows the Way to Golgotha in 
its original location on the east side of the south corner of the cloister, is 
reproduced in A. Marquand, Giovanni della Robbia, New York, 1972, 
167, fig. 104. 


7 G. Vasari, Le Vite de’ piu eccelenti pittori ..., ed. G. Milanesi, Florence, 
1878-1885, vi, 269. 
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4 Bay on the west 
side, south corner 
of the great 
cloister, Certosa 


del Galluzzo 
(photo: author) 
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3. A drawirg for a Deposition, now in the Uffizi, has 
A bv Janet Cox-Rearick, in her monograph on Pon- 
as a discarded idea for the Deposition, which 







Evidence w confirm Vasari's statement that a Crucifixion was 
planned isfoundin a sheet of drawings (Fig. 2) which contains a 
figure im the upper righi, that appears to be a tentative idea for a 
crucified Christ." The figures in the center of the sheet are a 
preliminary idea for a Deposition. and the woman in the lower 
right correspond» te a similar figure in the lower right of the 
Lamertaticn. Although Vasari did not mention that Pontormo 
Neilieg to the Cross, a large composition drawing 
ailing t» tae Cross (Fig. 3) and several studies for in- 
dividual figures sawe surv ved, ircluding one for the Christ in 
the center of the zomposition.!? Tre existence of these drawings 
raises a question that scholars have addressed: where did Pon- 
tormo intend to cate the Nailing to the Cross? 

Co»-Rezric« suggested that tre Nailing to the Cross was 
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ae eastside of the south corner, next to the Way to 
ced it there because she had assumed that the 
the was originally lecated on the west side of the 
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5 Bay on the 
south side, east 
corner of the great 
cloister, Certosa 


del Galluzzo 
(photo: author) 
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8 The apo chere ef the names Lamentation to Pontormo's fresco and ? Clapp, 113, first suggested that this figure was a preliminary idea for a 
the distinctions drowr between the Deposition and the Lamentation crucified Christ. 

follow the of G. Schiller, iconography of Christian Art, 10 Cox-Rearick, Cat. Nos. 207-11 

trans, È i | | 








Greenwich. Conn., 1972, n, 164-80. 
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6 Certosa di Pavia, detail of engraving (by permission the 
Carthusians, St. Hugh’s Charterhouse, Sussex) 





7 Certosa di Padova, detail of engraving (by permission the 
Carthusians, St. Hugh’s Charterhouse, Sussex) 


u Cox-Rearick, 216 and 221f. Cox-Rearick stated that the drawing was 
meant to be reversed and that this accounts for the outline of the 
doorway on the lower right of the drawing. However, even when reversed, 
the doorway indicated in the drawing does not coincide with the 
doorway adjacent to the space on which she suggested the Nailing to the 
Cross was to be painted. The frame of the doorway in that space over- 
lapped by only a few centimeters the painted frame of the Way to Golgotha 
before it was removed (the cut-out shape of the portion of door frame 
that overlapped can still be seen in the painted frame of the fresco in the 
Museum of the Certosa). By contrast, the contour of the doorway and 
painted lunette in the Nailing to the Cross cuts out a sizable portion of 
the lower right of the composition. For a reproduction of the Way to 
Golgotha with a portion of the painted frame showing the indentation 
caused by the lintel of the doorway in the lower left, see Forster, 52, pl. 
IV. 


12 See note 6 above. 
13 Forster, 138-39. 
14 [bid., 138. 


8 Wurzburg Charterhouse, detail of engraving (by permission 
the Carthusians, St. Hugh's Charterhouse, Sussex) 


south corner.!! But a photograph of the Way to Golgctha in situ 
shows that its original location was on the east side. As Kurt 
Forster has also pointed out, a doorway occupying the left half of 
the bay on the west side of the corner (Fig. 4), and a round vent 
in the center of the lunette above, apparently prevented Pon- 
tormc from using this space for one of his frescoes.!? Further, the 
contour of the doorway to the lower right of the drawing for the 
Nailirg to the Cross actually coincides, as Forster has observed, 
with that of the doorway and painted lunette on the south side of 
the east corner (Fig. 5), in the wall space adjacent to the space on 
whick the Lamentation was painted. But Forster apparently did 
not recognize that placing the Nailing to the Cross next to the 
Lamentation leaves no room for the Crucifixion,!? a subject nor- 
mally treated independently in a Passion Cycle. 

Since Pontormo’s idea for a Nailing to the Cross was fully 
developed, and it evidently was to be located next to the 
Lamentation, it seems clear that at an early stage in the planning 
of the frescoes for the east corner Pontormo decided :o omit the 
Crucifixion as well as the Deposition. But why should the 
Crucifixion — the climactic event of Christ's Passion — be omit- 
ted from the cycle? 


15 There is one other bay on the southeast wall of the great cloister which 
overlaps a small painted lunette and a doorway whose placement matches 
those indicated on the lower right of the composition drawing for the 
Nailing to the Cross. This is the seventh bay from the east corner. 
However, there are several reasons why this location would have been an 
unlikely choice for Pontormo's unexecuted fresco. One is its asym- 
metrical position in relation to the frescoes at the south and east corners 
of the cloister (there are eighteen bays in the southeast arcade, as on the 
northwest side; the northeast and southwest arcades each contain fifteen 
bays). In order to explain such an unusual location for the Nailing to the 
Cross, one would also have to assume that use of the south side of the 
east corner was precluded by Pontormo’s intention to use that space for 
another fresco, such as the Crucifixion. But if such an idea had been 
carried out, there would then have been three frescces grouped 
somewhat awkwardly about the east corner, and there is no evidence that 
Pontormo planned other frescoes to balance such an arrangement, or that 
he favored an asymmetrical disposition of the frescoes. 


9 Well, conser of 
the great cleister, ; 
Certosa del 

Gallazzo (prote: 
authori 








10 Certosa del 5e.luzzo, detail of engraving (by permission the 


Cartrusians St Hugh's Charterhouse, Sussex) 





© A precedere thet Sontormo may have known in Florence of a fresco 
cycle ineorperating a Crucifixion in a different medium is Agnolo 
Gaddi's Legere o: the True Cross of ca. 1390 in the choir of S. Croce (H. 


7 G. Bacchi, La Gertosa di Firenze, Florence, 1930, 141-43. 
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I would like to suggest that Pontormo's elimination of the 
Crucifixion may be explained by the presence of an earlier 
Crucifixion in the great cloister, a prominent image that could be 
easily connected by an observer with the narrative of the Passion 
at the four corners of the cloister.16 Carthusian monasteries, as a 
rule, contained a large cross either in the center of the cloister or 
to one side, usually on or within the perimeter of the cemetery. 
Examples are the Certosa di Pavia and the Certosa di Padova, as 
shown in engravings (Fig. 6, 7). Occasionally, this cross was ac- 
tually a Crucifixion, as at the Würzburg Charterhouse in Bavaria 
(Fig. 8). The consistent appearance of a large cross in the great 
cloister of Carthusian monasteries relates to the Carthusian prac- 
tice of burying the dead in the cloister. It is probable, therefore, 
that there was also once a cross or a Crucifixion in the great 
cloister of the Certosa. 

The record books of the Certosa suggest that the well at the 
center of the great cloister may have been the site of a 
Crucifixion. The structure that one sees there today (Fig. 9), a 
circular stone parapet flanked by two columns, which support a 
vegetal design in metal surmounted in turn by the symbol of the 
Eucharist, was not the original one. That appears to have been a 
circular marble chapel, decorated with several figures, as 
Giuseppe Bacchi has pointed out.!? One of the figures, as noted 
in the record books of the Certosa, was an Isaiah, now lost, by 
Giovanni della Robbia.!5 By the late sixteenth century, the 
original structure had fallen into ruin and was eventually 
replaced, at an undetermined date, by the present circular stone 
parapet flanked by the two columns. But in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as an engraving shows (Fig. 10), there was a cross over the 
well, which may also reflect a deliberate attempt to preserve a 
basic feature of the structure that was there in 1523. 

The best known ensemble in which a cross appears over a well 
is also part of a Carthusian monastery: Claus Sluter’s Well of 
Moses, of about 1395-1405, at the Chartreuse de Champmol, 
near Dijon. In the Well of Moses, which was built over a natural 
spring, Sluter managed to fuse two of the structures found most 
commonly in the great cloisters of Carthusian monasteries, the 
well and the cemetery cross, and to create a potent image full of 
religious symbolism.!? Sluter transformed the large cross of the 
cemetery into a Calvary with the image of the crucified Christ, of 
which a fragment is preserved in the Museum of Dijon, flanked 
by the Virgin Mary, the Magdalen, and Saint John. He then 
placed this group over an elaborately carved base with figures of 
the six prophets — Moses, David, Jeremiah, Zachariah, Daniel, 
and Isaiah — who foretold Christ's Passion. Thus the prophets 


18 Marquand, 173-74. 


? For the symbolism of the Well of Moses, see A. Liebreich, Recherches 
sur Claus Sluter, Brussels, 1936, 78ff. H. David, Claus Sluter, Paris, 
1951, 81ff. 
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are the foundation, both literally and symbolically, for Christ's 
act of redemption through his sacrifice on the Cross. 

The presence of an [saiah at the well of the Certosa del 
Galluzzo strongly suggests that there may have been a cycle of 
prophets comparable to that of the Well of Moses. For a Carthu- 
sian monk making daily use of the cloister and of the water from 
the well, the Crucifixion would also have been a poignant remind- 
er of Christ's victory over death, since the cemetery in which 
the monks were buried — that is, where their mortal remains 
were deposited — was nearby.?° 

A decision by Pontormo to invoke the presence of the 
Crucifixion at the well would explain the early elimination of the 
Crucifixion from the fresco cycle, as well as the later decision to 
omit the Nailing to the Cross.?! In the final arrangement of the 
frescoes, the scenes that preceded the Crucifixion were on the 
south side of the cloister, while those that followed were to the 
north. The location originally planned for the Nailing to the 
Cross would have disrupted that sequence. 

These findings indicate that the meaning of Pontormo's Pas- 
sion Cycle is inseparable from its site. By connecting the Passion 
Cycle across the intervening space to the Crucifixion at the well, 
Pontormo did not simply avoid a duplication of the subject. In 
integrating the total environment of the cloister into the viewer's 
experience, Pontormo was able to enhance the viewer's (i.e., the 
monk’s) sense of being a participant in the Lord's Passion, a goal 
of the monastic life, as he moved along the ambulatories. 

[University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742] 


2: David, 82. 

21 A factor that may have contributed to Pontormo’s decision to give the 
Crucifixion at the well a central place in his fresco cycle is the importance 
accorded the cross in the coat-of-arms of the Certosa (C. Ugurgieri della 
Berardenga, Gli Acciaioli di Firenze, Florence, 1962, pl. x). 


Correction: Juvarra’s Capitoline Hill 


In the article by John Pinto (Art Bulletin, December, 1980), p. 611, 
note 52: all the ratios should read 1:2:7; p. 613, col. 2, line 25: 
correct to: “Carlo and Francesco Fontana”; p. 615, note 69, line 3: 
correct to: “segnarono nel capo della sala”. 


Letters 


Early Masaccio 


It was with great interest that I read James H. Stubblebine and 
Mary W. Gibbons, "Early Masaccio: A Hypothetical Lost 
Madonna and a Disattribution" (Art Bulletin, June 1980, 217- 
225). If correct, the conclusions would indeed alter our image of 
painting in Florence in the 1420's. However, it is because 1 
believe the argument to be based upon insufficient evidence that 
I write. In the first place, there are the documents that relate to 
Bicci di Lorenzo's altarpiece for Simone da Spicchio in Empoli, a 
work central to Stubblebine’s argument. While it is true that this 
work was under way in December, 1423, when a ‘‘Bastiano di 
Johanni battiloro" was paid for gold leaf, it was only in 1426 that 
Bicci was paid “per la dipintura della tavola che andò a Empoli." 
This means, of course, that although the design of the alterpiece 
may date from late 1423, there is no assurance that this was so, 
and we must allow that in its completed form it could well reflect 
works by Masaccio or other artists carried out prior to 1426. That 
this was indeed the case is suggested by the figure of Saint 
Leonard from one of the lateral panels. This figure apparently 
derives from Ghiberti’s first project for the statue of Saint 
Stephen, commissioned in mid-1425: comparison of Bicci's 
figure with the Louvre drawing of Ghiberti's project, on the one 
hand, and with his own, quite different, depiction of Saint 
Leonard in the fresco from the Porta S. Giorgio of 1430, on the 
other, makes this quite clear. 

And what of the central panel? Can it really reflect a lost work 
by Masaccio? To my eye the throne, with its narrow proportions, 
curved back, and the series of small arches along the upper 
moulding, derives not from Masaccio but from Ghiberti (e.g., his 
design for the stained-glass window of the cathedral showing 
Saint Lawrence or the panel of Saint John the Evangelist from 
the first bronze doors for the Baptistry). And it is Ghiberti who is 
the source for the delicately posed right hand of the Virgin, the 
turn of her head, and her elegantly draped cloak. Is it surprising 
that these same elements recur in works by such Ghibertesque 
artists as Rossello di Jacopo Franchi, the Master of the Borgo alla 
Collina Altarpiece (for he, not the Master of the Bambino Vispo, 
seems the more probable author of the Helsinki Madonna) and 
Arcangelo di Cola? (F. Zeri, incidentally, has given good reason 
for dating Arcangelo’s Bibbiena painting around 1430, and he 
correctly notes that the design derives from Ghiberti: "Opere 
maggiori di Arcangelo di Cola,” Antichita viva, vu, 6, 1969, 5- 
15.) 

One is left, then, with the S. Giovenale triptych. One thing 
seems to me certain: it is not by the master of the so-called 
Madonna of the Grapes (for which see J. Pope-Hennessy, Fra 
Angelico, London, 1974, 226). Whatever awkwardness the 5. 
Giovenale triptych presents, it still impresses me as a work by the 
young Masaccio. 

KEITH CHRISTIANSEN 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York, NY 10028 


With respect to the article "Early Masaccio,” I would like to 
mention a possible source for the motif of the Christ Child press- 
ing his fingers into his mouth that may have been a prototype 
not only for Masaccio’s hypothetic lost Madonna, but also for 
the S. Giovenale and Bibbiena Madonnas. 

As pointed out in my Master's thesis ” Arcangelo di Cola da 
Camerino” (University of Maryland, 1975, 35-36), a source for 
this iconographic motif and one (to the best of my knowledge) 


overlooked ir the i erature, may be Giotto's Madonna from the 
prede:la-oi the S:efzneschi polyptych commissioned by Cardinal 
Stefameschi sor :he high altar in St. Peter's and now in the 
Vatican lil'usrated ‘n Previtali). Not only does the baby have his 
fingers in hie mouth, but the resemblance of the throne is strik- 
ing. 





ANTONETTE F. DENNISON 
Henry Morrison Flagler Museum 
Palm Beach, FL 33480 


Reply 

In respense -o eertain poin:s in Mr. Christiansen's letter and 
with regard o Bic: di Lorenzo's Empoli altarpiece, one should 
note that mo-t cmtics (e.g., Gronau, Berenson, Berti, and Freman- 
tle) have agreed te date the work to 1423 probably because the 
document of that vear states that the work was underway then, 
whereas the 1425 document contains a verb (andò) that implies 
action compEtec. “hese two dates allow one to speculate about 
the date cf tae exezution of the painting but they do not allow 
speculation about 48s conception. In fact, the entire design must 
have deer laidos im great detail before the gold-beater (battiloro) 
Bastiano di ohanm was paid for gold that had already been 
delivered. 

Let Cernimo Cermini be our guide in getting to the truth of the 
circumstances since we are fertunate enough to have his book on 
the craft of »airtimg (written between 1396 and 1437) with its 
precise, detañed ne ructions on how to proceed, step by step (see 
Il libro deil'^rte, ed D. V. Thompson, 1, New Haven, 1932). It is 
well along in his ascount of how a tempera panel is created that 
he instruets the ar ist in the process of gilding (chapter 134). 
Before this gilding is done, one learns (in chapter 131) how to 
prepare the panel ser itwith Armenian bole. Farther back a few 
steps {im cha»ter 122, to be exact), after the gesso work has been 
completed, Genrir> tells the painter how to draw in his design 
with charcoal amd "ix it with ink. At that point he goes on to 
speci:y hew, wich « wash of that ink, shading is applied to the 
drapery feld: and she face (“Poi abbi un 'acquerella del detto in- 
chios:re ... va abr»rando aichuna piegha e alchuna onbra nel 
viso 4. 

Thus, in December of 1423, Bicci’s composition, its figures, 
and details were determined, fixed, and at least executed in char- 




































standard wo kshoæ practices of the time. 

While it i certainly true that the influence of Ghiberti was 
widespread and important, there were other influences at work 
in Florence sachas thatof Lorenzo Monaco. It is interesting that 
Marie Salmi in his discussion of the design of Ghiberti’s Saint 
Lawrence for the cathedral window ("Lorenzo Ghiberti e la pit- 
tura, in Scæfti di storia dell'arte in onore di Lionello Venturi, 
Rome, £ 1959, 236-31) points out how strong was the influence 
of Lorenzo Monac in Chiberti's design of the angels. As for 
Rossello ci Jacopo “ranchi, the general assessment has him as a 
follower not of Giberti but of Lorenzo Monaco (e.g., Adolfo 
Venturi. Var Mark, Berenson, Dal Poggetto). 

The Helsmki #adonna may indeed be attributed to the 
follower cf the Bambino Vispo Master known as the Master of 
Borge alla Collina, as Pudelko suggested years ago. 

Ms. Dennsor's view that the Madonna from the Stefaneschi 
polyptych megh: be a source for several Madonnas in our group 
is interestirg. Sell, the connection seems tenuous; this 
dimirutive, &iote que predella piece was painted almost a cen- 
tury earlier end lecated in cistant Rome. 

The authors wemld like to point out that since their article 
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began its journey towards publication, the Rinieri altarpiece left 

Grenoble to join other, scattered pictures from the Campana 
collection in the new Musée du Petit Palais, Avignon. 

JAMES H. STUBBLEBINE 

MARY W. GIBBONS 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, N] 08903 


Rembrandt's Self-Portrait 


If I take exception to some aspects of Scott A. Sullivan’s interesting 
and well-intentioned article, “Rembrandt's Self-Portrait with a 
Dead Bittern” (Art Bulletin, June, 1980, 236-243), itis for no other 
reason than to correct some errors of fact and to discourage the 
repetition of several myths about Rembrandt, which might 
become unreasonably well established. 

(1) Rembrandt did not marry Saskia as an “aid to his own social 
aspirations" (p. 237), nor was he in need of "outward signs of the 
elevated social status he so earnestly desired” (p. 238). Rembrandt 
came from a quite well-to-do family of millers, who, as is evident 
from documents, had owned mills and land in and near the city of 
Leiden since at least 1484 (see The Rembrandt Documents, New 
York, 1979, 21). Mr Sullivan is at least aware that Rembrandt's 
father was able to afford to send his son to the Leiden Latin 
School and the university, 

(2) Rembrandt was not a status-seeker. Egbert Haverkamp 
Begemann has touched on the status question in The Art Bulletin 
once before (1971, 90), and it is evident from the inventory of 
Rembrandt's possessions of 1656 that his collection of curios was 
not arranged to impress visitors, but was scattered all over the 
house, in back rooms, in bins, and in chests. Rembrandt bought 
what he took a fancy to or for reference. Gold neck-chains, 
earrings, and iron collars served him as props, and he was prone to 
use them to adorn his sitters. Hunting paraphernalia, except for 
some Indian bows and arrows and a “Turkish powder horn,” were 
notably absent from the inventory. Moreover, Rembrandt was not 
known for giving or attending banquets or other social activities 
which might have promoted his social standing. In fact, his 
contacts were increasingly with people beneath his station rather 
than with the upper classes (cf. Sandrart, Academie, Munich, repr. 
1925, 203. Incidentally, Sandrart, who was in Amsterdam ca. 1639, 
painted a quite different, stylized Return from the Hunt, in 1643, 
denoting it "November" in a series of the twelve months). 

(3) Mr. Sullivan quotes a passage from the writings of 
Franciscus Junius on how artists may gain eminence. Regrettably, 
he omits the much more pertinent passages from Junius’s writings 
to which Rembrandt seems to have made reference in his famous 
letter to Constantijn Huygens of January 12, 1639, the very year 
the painting under discussion was on the artist’s easel. Junius 
stresses the importance of true over imagined images, and that the 
beholder be “moved” by them (Rembrandt Documents, p. 162). 

A look at a list of Rembrandt's paintings and etchings of the 
years 1638-1641 will show that Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern of 
1639 is unique. The date of Child with Dead Peacocks in the 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, is not certain. But both paintings have 
one thing in common. The artist has introduced a human element 
in the company of dead birds, as if to negate any impression that 
what was here depicted was a trompe l'oeil, or nature morte of the 
kind painted by Jacopo de Barbari, and drawn on several occasions 
by Albrecht Dürer more than a centurv before. 

if then, in his letter to Huygens, Rembrandt specifically refers to 
the importance of introducing emotion into his paintings, the 
presence of the artist can be explained as serving this purpose, and 


if he pictures himself in the guise of a hunter, the emotive elements" 
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should be taken into account. The bird is the center of attention. 

Suspended as from a gallows, it casts a shadow over the artist's 

face. His expression is not one of pride or satisfaction, but a 

momentary one anticipating the beholder's reaction to the death of 

this beautiful specimen of nature, the very nature Rembrandt 
prized above all. 

WALTER L. STRAUSS 

Box 325 

Scarborough, NY 10510 


Scott À. Sullivan’s article on Rembrandt's Self-Portrait with a 
Dead Bittern reminded me once again that good eyes guided by 
good sense are an art historian’s best tools. 

What has Rembrandt painted? The most striking object in the 
painting is the dead fowl being hung on a wooden scaffolding. The 
bird casts a very strong shadow across Rembrandt's face: and the 
painter himself is dressed in some of his studio finery, including a 
plumed beret, earrings, and gloves. What is most striking about the 
self-portrait is that the painter is melancholic and pensive. Does all 
this add up to the type of stock aristocrat hunting piece that Mr. 
Sullivan illustrates with works by Bols, Flinck, Van der Helst, or 
even Rembrandt himself (figs. 6, 7, 8, and 5)? And does Rembrandt 
picture himself as a pseudo-, or would-be, aristocrat, as he does in 
the self-portraits reproduced in figs. 3 and 4? I would answer to 
both these questions that he does not; and that, therefore, all the 
archival material about attitudes towards hunting, etc., is probably 
irrelevant to the painting (though Mr. Sullivan can be thanked for 
bringing it toour attention for application to appropriate subjects). 

50 much for what the eyes indisputably see in the picture. Now, 
what is a sensible interpretation of the data? Surely the two most 
striking features of the painting are the dead bird and the painter's 
expression — sad and thoughtful. Then there is that wooden 
construction pressed right up against the picture plane — a device 
to separate the picture space from the viewer s? Ora device to bring 
the picture's space into the viewer's? I'll leave it to others to say. I 
can tresist, however, noting that the construction looks very much 
like a model of a gallows. 

Dead animal, costume frippery, introspection, and sadness. 
These seem to me to be the ingredients of a vanitas, a reminder of 
our mortality, and of the unimportance of outward appearance 
(clothes don’t make the man). It seems to me that this much may be 
derived from the painting, nothing more. As for the larger context 
of the work, the aristocratic hunting piece seems not to be it. In any 
event, the spirit of the conventional aristocratic trophy portraits is 
so different that the only meaningful comparison between 
Rembrandt's painting and the others is contrast. 

SADJA HERZOG 
6519 Fountain Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90028 


Reply 

Let me begin by responding to the comments of Walter Strauss 
and then I will address any issues in Sadja Herzog /s letter that are 
still unanswered. 

Mr. Strauss begins by misquoting the article. I did not say 
Rembrandt married Saskia as an aid to his own social aspirations. 
I wrote that Rembrandt “doubtless considered her station an aid 
in his own social aspirations." There is a clear difference. Rem- 
brandt's love for Saskia was surely his motivation for marriage, 
but he began to have contact with a higher class of people as a 
result. Thus, her station was an aid in his social aspirations. 
Rosenberg, Fuchs, and others are clear on this. Strauss's 
reference to Rembrandt's family as well-to-do millers is also of 
no consequence to the issue at hand. Regardless of wealth, the 


artist's family in no way approached the social rank of Saskia's 
patrician class, This segment of Dutch society was clearly 
separated from common merchants and tradesmen in the 1630's. 
In fact, it is precisely because Rembrandt had wealth that he 
sougat to associate himself with a higher class. One should also 
recal that Rembrandt had virtually nothing to do with his family 
after he left Leiden (C. White, Rembrandt, biografie in woord en 
beeld, The Hague, 1964, nn. 35 and 50). They did not even 
attend his wedding (could there be some further conclusions 
drawn from this?). 

In point two of his letter Mr. Strauss states that Rembrandt 
was not a status-seeker. I could not disagree more firmly. Even a 
curscry examination of the artist's self-portraits of the late 
1630's and 1640's must convince the objective observer that 
Rembrandt was concerned with his social position. Numerous 
scholars have expressed this view and I would refer Mr. Strauss 
to those cited in my article. R. W. Scheller and E. de Jongh 
plain.y state that Rembrandt was status-conscious. This line of 
reasoning is also advanced by Christopher Brown (Second Sight, 
The National Gallery, London, 1980, 14, 21), and Christopher 
White (Rembrandt and His World, London, 1964, 30, 36). 

As for Professor Haverkamp Begemann, his thoughts on 
Rembrandt are part of a review of Scheller's article in which he 
questions whether Rembrandt's encyclopedic collection was 
truly assembled for reasons of social status. Significantly, 
however, Haverkamp Begemann writes that ‘’Scheller’s in- 
vestigations throw an entirely new light on Rembrandt's intellec- 
tual pursuits and brilliantly characterize his activities as those of 
a gentleman-virtuoso.’’ Clearly he has recognized the encyclopedic 
nature of the artist's collection. In fact, Haverkamp Begemann 
later states that such collecting may have been undertaken 
because of Rembrandt's genuine interest in ars, natura and 
antig 4itas. Mr. Strauss, to judge from his characterization of 
Rembrandt's collection as curios scattered about and bought on 
fancy, has not recognized this. 1 also find it rather imprudent to 
judge Rembrandt's intentions for the display of these objects 
(assembled primarily in the 1630's) by the inventory taken on the 
occasion of his bankruptcy in 1656. Certainly the artist's strained 
finanzial position would have altered the contents and ap- 
pearance of such a collection. It is known, for example, that 
Rembrandt was selling off items from his household earlier in 
the 1550's. 

Mr. Strauss also writes that Rembrandt acquired gold neck- 
chains and the like as props. Yes, of course, but what meaning 
should be given to the use of these props? It is inconceivable to 
me that the artist who used a gold chain in such a telling way in 
Aristotle Contemplating the Bust of Homer would have been un- 
aware of its significance in his own self-portraits. On this point 
Julius Held has said, “In his self-portraits, they [gold chains] are 
signs of prosperity as well as self-esteem. The proud painter 
honored himself with sparkling pieces of jewelry ..." 
(Rembrandt's Aristotle and Other Studies, Princeton, 1969, 44, n. 
152). 

In regard to Mr. Strauss's reference to the lack of hunting 
paraphernalia in Rembrandt's inventory, let us remember that 
the artist was not a hunter and did not paint many pictures re- 
quiring such gear. Nevertheless, the Still Life with a Dead Bittern 
(Br. £55) contains a finely painted musket. It also makes little 
sense to discount the numerous signs of Rembrandt's social con- 
sciousness simply because there are no records of his giving or 
attending banquets. Is this lack of documentation sufficient 
reason to conclude that Rembrandt did not give or attend ban- 
quets? 

Mr. Strauss ends the second point of his letter by referring to 


Sancra:t’s commeat about Rembrandt socializing with people 
below his statien For one who is concerned about correcting 
mytks, this is a de-idedly unreliable and prejudiced authority to 
intreduce. One sould recall it was Sandrart who said Rem- 
brandt could hardy read Netherlandish and could profit little 
from books. It wes Sandrart who wrote that Rembrandt used 
dark backgrourds to hide his slovenly drawing and it was San- 
drart who began "is biography of Rembrandt by saying it was 
amazing that he, # mere Netherlander and miller’s son, went as 
far as he did. Seymour Slive has written that Sandrart’s account 
of the artis:'s life was not factual and that nowhere does Sandrart 
even state ‘hat ke Enew Rembrandt (Rembrandt and His Critics, 
1636-1730: The Hague, 1953, 86). J. A. Emmens has thoroughly 
examined Sand:ar^s classically biased characterization of Rem- 
brandt as the Vulgar Painter. I would call Mr. Strauss’s attention 
to ore particular passage, “And for the rest his criticism is spun 
out cf the zoing.clichés: e.g.. Rembrandt carouses with low types 
(Junus and De Bisschop on the Vulgar Painter)" (Rembrandt en 
de Regels van «e Kunst, Utrecht, 1964, 189). 

In an attempt te substantiate the position taken in the last part 
of hs letter, Mr. # trauss injects some problematical issues that 
cannot be fully treated here. The translation of “ Natuereelste 
beweeckge'ickhey£' in Rembrandt's letter to Huygens is still 
cont-oversial and ts connections to the writings of Junius are 
also subject to varous interpretations. J. A. Emmens has shown 
that the treatise was virtually unsaleable when first published 
and “hat ro prectting artist would have followed Junius's at- 
tempt to apply he rules cf ancient rhetoric to painting. Rubens, 
Emrrers notes, re.cted to the book with skepticism and Rem- 
brandt seems tc heve launched an attack on Junius in his draw- 
ing Satire sn Cone oisseurship. In addition, Junius's condemna- 
tion of "Bare Practce" is contrary to the deliberate emphasis that 
Remorand: places-n practice in his etching The Walking Trainer 
(Nuce Maa Seates and Ancther Standing). How much credence 
can hen be given o the theory that Rembrandt was advocating 
Junias’s iceas im his letter to Huygens? In fact, John Gage 
suggests that Rembrandt's use of the phrase as an excuse for the 
late delivery of :he paintings may again have been an attack on 
Junius who oopesed such slow and deliberate execution 
(Bur ingtos Magazine, ni, 1969, 381). 

Tl isleaces, ther , Strauss s proposal that Rembrandt included 
his ewn image in the picture simply to introduce emotion as he 
did in his Chil? mith Dead Peacocks. Granted the child adds 
emo&oa tc the laver picture, but the girl's expression suggests 
only admiration for the beautiful birds. In fact, the inclusion of 
such a figure ir these early game-pieces was quite common and 
reflects. their derisation frem 16th- and 17th-century kitchen 
scenes. 

Ac far Femb:ardt's self-portrait, there is no denying that an 
emotive elemen: is introduced, but was this the artist's primary 
reascn for addirg bis own image, specifically his image as a hunt- 
er? I think not. Ce-tainly the artist's sympathy for the dead bird 
coulé have beer e-tablishec more effectively by a stronger ex- 
pression of remorse and wi:hout his depiction as a hunter. Yet, 
Remorand: has deliberately chosen to present himself as a 
sporssman. This fact is crucial to a proper interpretation of the 
painting. I: is inconceivable that the artist would have been un- 
aware of the hunts conneccions with the nobility, especially in 
light cf the hurtim portraits he and his pupils produced in the 
1640s. This, coupled with Rembrandt's obvious social con- 
sciousness, must eaable us to see the painting as a claim for his 
affiliation with the upper cass. 

In the preceeding paragraphs | believe I have answered the 
basic questions rai: ed in Mr. Herzog’s letter. I would, however, 
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like to respond briefly to a few specific lines in his argument. He 
contends that the two most striking features of the painting are 
the dead bird and the painter's expression — sad and thoughtful. 
Granted that Rembrandt has given considerable attention to the 
bittern, he was doubtless absorbed with the depiction of the light 
falling on the colorful plumage. But is this sufficient reason to 
ignore the ramifications of his appearance as a hunter? 5o, too, 
one should consider Rembrandt's expression. Is it really sad and 
melancholy? Or, is it momentary as Mr. Strauss would suggest? 
In truth, it appears quite passive and therefore is consistent with 
Rembrandt's other self-portraits of this period. 

Mr. Herzog also comments that Rembrandt's self-portrait is 
unlike the other hunting portraits depicted in the article. Agreed, 
but it is not unlike all other early hunting portraits, and | would 
refer him to three such works by Govaert Flinck (Moltke, Nos. 
131, 132, and 148b). Also, let me repeat a point made in the arti- 
cle. Rembrandt's Self-Portrait with a Dead Bittern is an early 
manifestation of a genre that did not begin to flourish in Holland 
until mid-century or later. Thus, even Ferdinand Bol's The 
Huntsman (fig. 6) does not look especially similar to the slightly 
later more decorative style of Flinck's Hunter with Hounds (fig. 
7). As for the shadow across Rembrandt's face, this is hardly an 
uncommon occurrence in the artist's self-portraits. It appears 
stronger in the Dresden painting in part because of the overall 
darkness of the photograph supplied to me. A clearer reproduc- 
tion can be found in Haak (Rembrandt, His Life, His Work, His 
Time, New York, 1969, fig. 247), which lessens the intensity of the 
shadow and reveals a long dark object in Rembrandt's left hand 
(a musket?). 

Finally, Mr. Herzog proposes a vanitas interpretation for the 
painting in light of the wooden construction on the left. It looks 
to him (and Mr. Strauss) like a gallows. I would suggest that this 
is now the time to employ some of that good sense to which Mr. 
Herzog referred. The wooden framework is simply a device for 
the preparation of game and meat for the table and is similar to 
that found in paintings of slaughtered oxen and pigs. Meat was 
commonly butchered in Dutch households in a small courtyard 
or enclosed space behind the house where such a framework 
could be located. In the right rear of the Dresden self-portrait 
there is a low fence which conforms to just this type of setting. 

SCOTT A. SULLIVAN 
North Texas State University 
Denton, TX 76203 


Bernini and Benedetti 


Support for Tod A. Marder’s conclusion (Art Bulletin, June, 1980, 
286-289) that Bernini was probably responsible for the design of 
the steps below the Trinita dei Monti, a design that the Abbé 
Elpidio Benedetti passed off as his own, may come from a text 
indicating that Benedetti did indeed claim authorship of the work 
of another artist. During his stay in Paris in 1665, Bernini 
emphatically recommended G. P. Schor to his hosts as a designer of 
silverware, furniture, and more, but cautioned that it would 
probably be difficult to obtain his services. For, according to 
Chantelou's diary, Bernini claimed "that the Abbé Elpidio, who 
makes use of him in Rome and attributes to himself the honor for 
his works, would prevent his coming" (Ludovic Lalanne, ed., 
Journal du Voyage du Cavalier Bernin en France par M. de 
Chantelou, Paris, 1885, 222-23; my translation). This is en- 
couraging for adventurous attributions! 
MARC WORSDALE 
Via Carlo Cattaneo, 2 
00185 Rome 
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ROBERT SCRANTON, JOSEPH W. SHAW, and LEILA IBRAHIM, 
Kenchreai: Eastern Port of Corinth. Results of Investiga- 
tions by the University of Chicago and Indiana University 
for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 1. 
Topography and Architecture. Leiden, Brill, 1978. Pp. xxi 
+ 154; 47 figs., 6 plans, 56 pls. 


From the Greek period through late antiquity, the port of 
Kenchreai served the city of Corinth and all of central Greece as a 
major gateway to the Aegean and the East. Its modest size and 
abundant visible remains promised relative ease of exploration 
and encouraged the hope of discovering substantial evidence for 
the daily workings of a Greek port. Because literary sources from 
the Roman period report the existence of sanctuaries of 
Aphrodite, Isis, and Asklepios and of a Christian church in the 
time of Saint Paul, it was also anticipated that the excavation of 
the site would make significant contributions to the history of 
religion in Greece. The results of this excavation were expected 
to complement those of the Americans at Corinth and at the 
nearby Isthmian sanctuary of Poseidon as well as those of the 
Greek archaeologists at Lechaion and other sites in the vicinity. 
Together, they would build a clearer picture of the metropolitan 
complex of Corinth. 

Exploration of the site began in the summer of 1963. In the 
following year, however, an extraordinary discovery altered sub- 
stantially the character of the project. More than 100 panels of 
opus sectile in glass, still packed in their shipping crates, were 
found in a submerged area of the pier at the southern end of the 
harbor. During the remaining four seasons in the field, the enor- 
mous task of removing, cleaning, and preserving these panels 
demanded most of the time and energy available. Their publica- 
tion in 1976 in a separate volume of the excavation series was the 
first of the reports to appear. 

Despite the unanticipated shift of emphasis, the original goals 
of the project were pursued as far as was possible. The results of 
the work done on the architecture of the harbor moles, pier, and 
quay and of selected areas of the town are reported in the volume 
under review. The volume is in large part the work of Robert 
Scranton, director of the project. He is the author of four of the 
five chapters and one of the appendixes (1. "Introduction: 
General Topography”; u. “The Upper Town"; iv. "The Harbor- 
Side Commercial Facilities"; v. “The Harbor-Side Sanctuaries”; 
Appendix B. “The Architectural Membra Disjecta ); and he 
collaborated with Joseph Shaw on the analysis of changes in 
relative sea level at the site (Appendix E). Shaw, who was in 
charge of the underwater work, treats the harborage per se and 
the underwater finds and methodologies (chapter 111 and Appen- 
dixes C and D); and Leila Ibrahim, principal author of the 
volume on the opus sectile, presents a thorough catalogue of the 
mosaics found in the sanctuaries and church (Appendix A). 

It is the stated purpose of these authors "simply to make 
public the material discovered" (p. xix). Accordingly, they do not 
attempt to place the structures, mosaics, and other finds within 
their typological contexts or to discuss the larger problems to 
which they are related. Rather, the material is described, dates or 
relative chronologies are determined on the basis of associated 
finds or stratigraphic evidence, and functions are inferred from 
the inherent forms, whenever possible in relation to comparanda 
from other sites and to pertinent finds. Rigorous, methodical 
analysis underlies every discussion. Conclusions are drawn only 
insofar as the evidence allows, and alternative interpretations are 


proposed or questions left open when necessary. Specialists will 
be gra-eful both for the wealth of technical information and for 
the cautious, circumspect approach to interpretation. The reader 
who wishes to gain an overview of the results, however, will find 
the text difficult to skim. It seems advisable, therefore, to provide 
a brief summary of the principal conclusions. 

In his introduction to the topography of the site, Scranton ex- 
plains that the elliptical basin, extensive remains of which are 
visible beneath the surface of the water, had always been 
assumed to be the ancient harbor of Kenchreai. The excavators 
have saown, however, that the moles date from the Roman era. 
Thus Scranton suggests that the triangular alluvial plain to the 
west cf the Roman harbor was the site of the main port of 
Kenchreai in Greek times. To the north and east of that plain are 
three spurs on which was located the upper town encompassed 
by a fertification wall. Surface finds and limited excavation in- 
dicate that settlement originated on the westernmost or Inland 
Spur, and later spread to the Middle and Seaward Spurs. Most of 
the material recovered was Hellenistic in date. 

Shaw's discussion of the harborage includes the moles, the 
pier, end the inner quay. The elliptical basin defined by the 
moles and pier would have been ca. 30,000 square meters in area 
and 25 meters in maximum depth. The north mole appears to rest 
on tor of a natural shelf of bedrock that has since subsided. A 
massive tower, probably a lighthouse, appears to be of the 6th 
century a.D. At the southern end of the harbor is a wholly ar- 
tificial rock-fill mole which juts out from the end of a pier. 
Amonz the numerous structures on the pier is a series of rect- 
anguler basins connected to one another and to the sea by 
channels. The design of the complex suggests that the basins 
served as holding tanks in which fish caught in the open sea would 
be kert alive, perhaps even reared, until they were sold. Most of 
the ckannels were fitted with double sluice gates, apparently 
used tə control the circulation of water and fish when the basins 
were being cleaned. Comparison of these fish tanks, or piscinae, 
with tae two main types known from the ancient Mediterranean 
world shows those at Kenchreai to be unique in several aspects of 
their cesign. The modern tanks at Split, Yugoslavia, provide the 
closes- parallels. Datable material found in the tanks at 
Kenckreai documents their construction toward the end of the 
1st century a.D. and their continued use into the later Roman 
period when the channels were filled in. 

Also on the pier was an extensive series of warehouses sub- 
divided into blocks. Scranton traces these for a distance of at 
least 168 meters and dates their construction to the early Ist cen- 
tury A.D. on the evidence of lamps and pottery. Coins and other 
pottery indicate that the warehouses probably continued to be 
used throughout the imperial period. Two trenches on the 
northwest side of the harbor revealed a grid system of large 
drains or storm sewers, walls of warehouses or shops, a water- 
front café, and a large unidentified rectangular building. Digging 
on th» north side of the harbor exposed massive foundations, 
possibly for a stoa, part of the plateia, and a number of walls that 
probably belonged to a centrally oriented peristyle court which 
might have been connected to the stoa. To the north of the stoa 
another trench uncovered a substantial late classical or Early 
Chris-ian structure. The majority of these harbor-side structures 
were constructed around the time of Augustus and continued to 
be us-d until the late antique period. 

The most intriguing architectural remains at Kenchreai belong 
to two sanctuaries, one on either end of the harbor basin. To the 
south. on the pier, Scranton has traced no fewer than eleven 
periods of construction from pre-Augustan times through the 
7th century A.D. Beginning in the third period (1st century a.D.), 


wher a small sanctuary replaced some of the Augustan 
warehouses, a ccntnuity of function may be perceived. Enlarge- 
ments recorstæictions of this sanctuary, or Upper Precinct, 
were made in the leter 1st, early 2nd, 3rd, and 4th centuries A.D. 
(perieds 4 througk 8; ca. A.p. 100-375). During that time, the 
Upper Precinct wa: connected by a dromos to a second complex 
that consisted cf = fountain court, a temple, and a long hall. 
Probably as a resul of the earthquake in A.D. 365, the entire area 
unde-went extensive and .avish refurbishment which, Scranton 
belieres, was to-heve included the installation of the panels of 
opus seciile in glase in structures that lined the dromos. A second 
catas rephit quake in a.D. 375 brought this work to a halt. The 
panes were abandoned in che fountain court where they had 
been starec while awaiting installation, and the fountain com- 
plex -ell into ruin (»eriod 8). By the early part of the Sth century 
(period 9), che area had been reconstructed once again and con- 
verted to Christian ase. À oaptismal font erected at that time was 
later furnished wih a beldachin and balustrades (period 10). 
Thereafter, the whale complex was destroyed and was only par- 
tially reconstructed in the late 6th and 7th centuries (period 11). 

Al hough there i no direct evidence to identify the cult served 
by the sanctuary psior to its use by Christians, the circumstantial 
evidence favors tnat of Isis. This includes references of 
Pausanias and Apuleius, two inscriptions, and the iconography 
and style of the apes sectiie panels. Also, the architecture, which 
incor»orates a psocessional way and a fountain, would have been 
apprepziate to rumerous rites of the Egyptian cult. Worship of 
Isis az this sanctuamy probably yielded to Christianity during the 
last quarter of the -th century. In any event, the baptismal font 
was in use by tie »arly 5th. Regrettably, the author felt it was 
beyond the scope cf the s:udy to explore the provocative ques- 
tions he raises conc -rning the Christian acceptance, preservation, 
and ceweloomert cf the pagan complex. 

Or the northwest side of the harbor, Scranton reconstructs 
nine phase: of :rcaitectural development in another sanctuary 
which ie later suggests is that of Aphrodite. The first three 
phases are sepreserted by only a few walls, but there are sub- 
stantial remains of he later periods. From the fourth period (late 
Ist century A.D.) S ranton discerns a series of rooms or courts, a 
stoa (or perhaps ar open area), and a peristyle court flanked by 
rooms. The peristye cour: was replaced in the late 1st or early 
2nd certury (period 5) by a large, well-built "Brick Building" 
whick. aiso wad arpecistyle court with rooms on the sides. Further 
remodeing: of tae area were done in the next two periods (around 
A.D. 200 and a.o. 300), and in the late 4th or early Sth century 
(period 8; the whole area was extensively reconstructed, possibly 
as a result ef the earthquakes of 365 and 375. The ninth period 
(6th certury} may m fact de a series of phases represented only 
by a number of disconnected remains, including the lighthouse 
tower noted earlier. The identification of the complex as a 
sanctmary of Aparcdite is suggested in part by the description of 
Kenchreai by Pausznias and also by many of the decorated ob- 
jects found in the avea that represent erotic and other themes ap- 
propriate to the wœship o7 Aphrodite. Not least is the architec- 
ture iself whose cozrts and rooms could have accommodated the 
hoards ef temple pwstitutes for which the cult of Aphrodite in 
the Coriathia was rotorious. If this attribution is correct, it may 
be concluded tha: the cult survived at Kenchreai at least until the 
latter part cf the 4h century. 

The exploration cf Kenchreai has provided much of what was 
originally hoped — new evidence for the history of commerce 
and calts ir Grece The catalogue of mosaics by Ibrahim is a 
welcome adéitior tc the literature on that Roman craft. All exam- 
ples «ome from tae sanctuaries and the church; most are 
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geometric and range in date from the 2nd through the Sth cen- 
tury. The architectural fragments described by Scranton cannot 
be associated with particular buildings, but among them are 
fascinating pieces of marble and wood. Also included are tools 
and tooling supplies which, along with unused mosaic tesserae, 
attest to the interruption of work in the area of the sanctuary of 
Isis. The underwater finds discussed by Shaw include parts of a 
small ship found near the southeast corner of the pier, fragments 
of Roman pottery, glass, metal, and organic material from four 
layers of a trench dug on the northern side of the pier, and mis- 
cellaneous chance finds from various places in the harbor basin. 
Shaw’s explanation of the survey techniques employed for land 
and underwater work as well as the methods used for excavating 
underwater will be useful to archaeologists who plan future 
aquatic expeditions. His documentation of the sources used to 
prepare a reconstruction drawing of the harbor (frontispiece) 
concludes the appendixes. 

Considering the special difficulties encountered in underwater 
and amphibian archaeology, it is all the more remarkable that so 
clear a picture of the harbor and its ancillary structures was 
realized. Scranton’s skillful and convincing decipherment of the 
phases of architectural development around the harbor, par- 
ticularly in the two sanctuaries, will command the admiration of 
his readers. An acute awareness of the nature and quality of the 
evidence, direct or circumstantial, informs virtually every state- 
ment. In presenting the evidence and arguments with such care, 
however, the text often becomes cumbersome and occasionally 
repetitive. Interpretative statements are heavily qualified, fre- 
quently with the result that the author's line of reasoning 
becomes hard to follow. The reader's task is made more difficult 
by the separation of all of the illustrations from the text. Figures, 
plans, and plates are grouped at the back of the volume, each 
with a different system of numbering or lettering. The distinc- 
tion of plans and figures (many of which are also plans or maps) 
seems arbitrary and adds to the confusion. It is only after some 
searching that one discovers that plans A through F are located 
between the figures and plates. As for the area maps, the reader 
unfamiliar with the topography of the Isthmus of Corinth might 
welcome labels indicating the major features. Nowhere, for ex- 
ample, is Mt. Oneion indicated. Such flaws, needless to say, are 
relatively minor and do not diminish the contribution of the 
book which, overall, is excellent. They do, however, make it dif- 
ficult to use, and this is all the more unfortunate because this 
volume is destined to be a standard reference for research on 
Roman harbor, commercial, and sanctuary architecture for many 
years to come. 

ELAINE K. GAZDA 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109 


WALTER HORN and ERNEST BORN, The Plan of 5t. Gall: A Study 
of the Architecture and Economy of, and Life in, a 
Paradigmatic Carolingian Monastery, 3 vols., Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1979. Pp. 
xxviii + 356; xii + 359; xxxiv + 267. 


This book is scarcely a surprise. Years before its appearance, the 
involvement of Walter Horn with the plan of St. Gall had come 
to be known as one of the heroic enterprises of medieval 
architectural history, like Kenneth J. Conant's lifelong devotion 
to Cluny, Sumner McK. Crosby's to St. Denis, and Richard 
Krautheimer's to the Early Christian basilicas of Rome. In the 
Council of Europe exhibition Karl der Grosse, held in Aachen in 
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1965, a model reconstruction of all 40 buildings shown on the 
plan along with a set of beautiful drawings first brought notice 
of the special partnership Horn had forged with a gifted architect 
that would clearly insure the attractive and architecturally 
responsible visualization of the buildings delineated on the plan. 
Ernest Born, trained in the early twenties by John Galen Howard, 
was generally recognized in professional circles as an accom- 
plished designer and an elegant draftsman of the old school. 
Readers of the Art Bulletin saw proof of this model collabora- 
tion, rare indeed in our discipline, between two fairly matched 
and complementary talents in an article of 1966 dealing with the 
problems of the scale of the plan. Several other germane pieces 
have been aired intermittently in academic journals, 
Festschriften, and special study volumes. 

Even so, none of these previews quite prepares one for the real 
thing, a mountainous work of wisdom and beauty that should 
galvanize medieval studies and set up a glowing paradigm for 
what architectural history can be, visually and intellectually. The 
quality of its design has already been compared to William 
Morris's Kelmscott Chaucer of 1894 and Oxford's Lectern Bible 
of 1936. [t is a triumph of bookmaking and every detail of it, 
every thoughtfully composed spread, along with hundreds of 
renderings and original drawings, should be credited to Born's 
skills. But he was obviously more than a designer and illustrator. 
His co-author freely acknowledges the give-and-take on 
technical matters of architectural interpretation and reconstruc- 
tion; and that in the end is the central thrust of the epic labor of 
scholarship and fantasy which J.M. Wallace-Hadrill admiringly 
calls (in the New York Review of Books) “the most stupendous 
monument ever erected to a ghost.” 

The ghost in question is of course the plan itself, a famous 
document of the history of architecture that does not need to be 
described to this readership. Its importance has been self-evident 
since its introduction on the printed page in the 17th century. It 
is not only the sole surviving architectural drawing between late 
antiquity and the Gothic period; its layout of an ideal 
Carolingian monastery, elaborately titled, "gathers as in a lens," 
in the words of the authors, "an image of the whole of 
Carolingian life" (Vol. 1, p. vii). For architectural history in the 
strictest sense, the plan must be studied as an object: where was 
it made and by whom? what are the principles of its design? what 
architectural sources did it draw upon? how much can it tell us 
about the built environment of Charlemagne's Europe and to 
what extent does this information enrich our cumulative 
knowledge of medieval architecture and the more circumscribed 
subject of Western monastic design? Given the scope and com- 
plexity of the plan, this is indeed a tall order. But it is not all that 
the precious testament of the early 9th century has to impart. 
Since it was conceived as a perfect microcosm of Carolingian 
society "compacted by history within the walls of a monastic en- 
closure," the plan offers a record, admittedly terse, of contem- 
porary faith and its practice, educational activities, medical and 
sanitary services, crafts, agriculture, viticulture and animal 
husbandry. And the authors are determined to extract from the 
red-ink lines, the 340 descriptive legends, and the controversial 
dedicatory inscription every possible benefit for the cultural and 
economic history of the Middle Ages. 

This is architectural history at its most expansive. It is in- 
terested not just in the structure and style of buildings but also in 
their use. It worries about heating and ventilation, privies and 
sewers, water conduits, furniture and machinery. It makes no 
Ruskinian distinctions between architecture and building, and 
finds the hen-house as worthy of comment and speculation as 
the cloister or the church. What is more, the hints resident in the 


architectural form are taken as the occasion to look into some 
corner of technical or economic history, to see the built domain, 
from monuments to vegetable gardens, as the articulate stage of 
human activity. So the plan of St. Gall is not only reconstructed 
but peopled in these three volumes. We learn about water- 
powered trip-hammers, hinged hatches, the use of hops as a 
flavoring agent in the beer brewed in Carolingian times, the 
arrangement of a farrowing pen and a classroom, the monastic 
views on the practice of bleeding, and the role of crushed grain in 
the monastic diet. 

The method is both centripetal and centrifugal. Indications on 
the plan for beds in the dormitory, mansiculae in the school 
building, and barrels in the cellar are used to calculate the resident 
population of the monastery. At the same time the sign for 
barrels opens out into a historical discussion of ways of storing 
wines, visual representations of tunnae, and capacity measures. 
Browsing about in volume two, we come upon capsule histories 
of the baking oven, the mill, the hypocaust system, end the 
chimney. Research methods are catholic. Horn studies the savin 
plant cn Ibiza, talks to experts in California wineries, works out 
the space a single diner needs at a table. Field work takes the 
authors to the cashel of Innishmurray Island off the Sligo coast 
of Ireland, to the dwelling mound at Ezinge in Holland. to the 
barn at the abbey grange of Great Coxwell and the manor hall at 
Little Chesterford. This supportive material is either freshly sur- 
veyed by the authors themselves or at the least reexamined 
thoroughly and almost always redrawn. 

Much of this imaginative, relentless curiosity works to am- 
plify two aspects of the plan on which scholarly comment has 
been limited. One is the architectural program, as mixed and full 
of incident as that of a town. The authors accept the challenge of 
a comprehensive analysis of this program, which at one extreme 
involves them with environmental controls, nutrition, and 
burial, and at the other, moves them to undertake a review of the 
monastic polity starting with a concise history of Western 
monasticism, and including the identity and duties of monastic 
officiais, the background and daily routine of monks, novices, 
and oblates, the lay force of agricultural and industrial labor, and 
an assessment of the monastery as a manorial and cultural in- 
stitution. An appendix in volume three gives a full and 
scrupulous translation (by Charles W. Jones) of the 
Consuetudines Corbeienses, the directives of Abbot Adalhard of 
Corbie (753-826), since this is in a sense the management manual 
for a Carolingian monastery like the one figured on the plan. 

The other aspect is the architectural character of the non- 
claustral buildings, the facilities for guests and services. This side 
of their work is obviously important to the authors, for they 
devote to it most of volume two. In the preface they tell us that 
“to settle the problem of [the] three-dimensional appearance [of 
these structures] in visual and constructional terms is one of the 
primary goals of this study.” To succeed in this goal ‘would be a 
breakthrough both in illuminating the history of monastic 
building and in contributing to our knowledge of the vernacular 
architecture of the period. It would visually reconstruct the 
architectural panorama of virtually the entire Carolingian coun- 
tryside" (Vol i, p. 2). The emphasis is in line with Horn's 
abiding campaign to offset what he calls the "pecu.iar and 
seemingly ineradicable prejudice against the study of vernacular 
building." His exemplary monographs of medieval timber struc- 
tures like the two churches of Cheshire (published in the Art 
Bulletin in 1962), the great tithe barn in Cholsey, Berkshire, and 
the cruck-built barn of Middle Littleton in Worcestershire are 
past testimony of this pioneering campaign. 

But there is something of greater urgency here. Horn has a 


thesi. He acvarced it first in a paper of 1958 ("On the Origins of 
the Medieval Bay Syster,” Journal of the Society of Architec- 
turas ifistouare, xvn, 1958, 2-23) and now develops it 
volu ninousiy ir the book. In brief it is this: an all-purpose tim- 
ber nous, aisbd and bay-divided, has been the traditional 
builcing type it “orthera Europe since prehistoric times. The 
origins cf it cam ncw be traced back to the 14th century s.c. Ex- 
cava ions of the lae 50-years have unearthed a number of exam- 
ples in Gotland | -eland, Germany, Belgium, Holland, and re- 
cently Emglaad. T se establish the continuity of the type down to 
the age of Chademagne and beyond. Legal and administrative 

















documen:s ike tre Lex Bajuvariorum and the Capitulare de 
Villis, anc the li erzry evicence of Nordic sagas, confirm this un- 
broken vernscu.ar tradition. The rectangular unit employed by 
the makers ce terlan of 5t. Gall for all of the guest and service 
buildings is è variant of this Germanic timber house, and not the 


successor of the E. 
has imsisied since F-rdinard: Keller first proposed this interpreta- 
tion in 1844. The central feature drawn within this unit is not to 
be read as the catct. basin of an open court, therefore, but as the 
habitual kea-th of -he Germanic house with a lantern or louver 
cut im the rof cirztly overhead to admit light and vent smoke. 

ibe lapel. tris feature testu, literally “skull or "lid," and 

umes explicitly marks it as locus foci. 

The mamediat -elevance of this discussion is for the authors’ 
strategy ct recreating the ancillary elements of the plan outside 
the church and tæ claustral complex. But Horn’s more fun- 
damental obect is to show that the timber and stone architec- 
tures of the Mid Île Ages were not wholly discrete constructional 
systems, each wth: an individual lineage. The Germanic house 
should 5e cousicemd a na:ural source for the aisled bay system 
of Caro.ingian anc later masonry churches. Both partake of the 
same modular spazal concepts, what Horn calls the principle of 
"squere schemaciem.’’ He defines this as follows: "'Square 
scheraatism' «+ a principle of medieval church design by which 
the constituent s»aces of the church are calculated as multiples of 
a basi spatia. urit usually that of the crossing square” (Vol. 1, p. 
212). it de: ermin-s: the placement of the main and secondary sup- 
ports of the cruxt and articulates all of its compartments. This 
reliance en Fincing modular relationships is as valid in the 
système des car és of the Romanesque as it is in the Gothic 
systérae des saris. 

Here we aave he “Germanic” contribution to medieval 
architecture c? 
































© tte West, as Georg Dehio first speculated in 1892. 
And ts source, Horn insists, is the wood vernacular of the 
"ber ecnstruction the concept is old and logical; in 
stone, it ismew ne amposed, in fact a Carolingian invention. The 
merit of tris fress that i: moves us beyond the well-rehearsed 
generalities abou tæ barbarian North and its love of abstraction 
and geometric cammlexity toward something more precise, a 
systera cf desan whose impact on the heritage of classical antiq- 
uity is not mezel* csruptive but of a reforming instrumentality. 
We ave all foméiae with the circumstances of a Carolingian 
renaissanee, but few. architectural historians have been able to ar- 
ticulate as wed a Porn in what ways, architecturally speaking, 
Fulda is aot like Old S-. Peter's. The principle of square 
schematism is sc eantral to Carolingian thinking, according to 
Horn, that it «an be-detected in manuscript illumination as well, 
and paralels sav? xso been developed recently for Carolingian 
literature and music (see CW. Jones and R.L. Crocker in Viator, 
vi, 1975, 309.35«). 
To sciate such x rigorous compositional device amounts to 
clarifying the desge process at an important conceptual stage in 
the deveicpment of medieval architecture. To see in the underly- 
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ing modular manner of thinking a general cultural phenomenon 
is an audacious proposal that merits the most serious scholarly 
exchange. There is as yet little evidence of this, even though it 
has been over 20 years since Horn first presented the argument 
in embryonic form. In the book he hints at two reasons why the 
ideas involved might be resisted. He refers to "unstable cultural 
perspectives," by which I think he means not only the tilt of 
much scholarship toward the Mediterranean roots of the Chris- 
tian civilization of the West, but also the distrust we have of 
"Germanic" theories because of the pointed excesses of some of 
their earlier proponents. But Horn also speaks of how alarmingly 
on occasion "disciplinary bias may distort historical inquiry." 
Here the issue is that hoary one of monuments as against com- 
mon everyday buildings. By choosing to discount the environ- 
mental maturity of the “barbarian” North because it could show 
no permanent tradition of a masonry architecture, we have con- 
sistently underestimated the Northern element in the genesis of a 
distinctive European idiom. The book under review patently 
hopes to correct the imbalance in our past attachments, both 
cultural and professional. 

There are problems of course. A good case can be made, it 
seems to me, that vaulted buildings of late antiquity like the 
frigidaria of the imperial baths of Caracalla and Diocletían or the 
Basilica of Maxentius in Rome at the very least anticipate the 
square schematism of Carolingian architecture. The application 
of the principle in all major Carolingian churches is far from cer- 
tain. And then we have the rather awkward fact that square 
schematism disappears suddenly, even before the end of the 
Carolingian period, not to reemerge until almost two centuries 
later in Ottonian and Norman architecture. On the timber side of 
the story, one has to submit that nothing survives of the Ger- 
manic house above ground before the 12th century, so that the 
reconstruction of bays in three dimensions, although implicit in 
the markings of the posts at the foundation level, cannot be 
verified beyond doubt for the Carolingian period or the centuries 
preceding it. Still, Horn is challenging the traditional art- 
historical view of things in a most fundamental way. I cannot 
imagine, after the remarkable images of the utilitarian buildings in 
the Plan of St. Gall, that we can continue presenting the architec- 
ture of the age of Charlemagne in terms of the palace at Aachen, 
the Lorsch gatehouse, the Corvey westwork, and the fragmen- 
tary plans of a handful of churches. 

A word about the images reconstructed in the book. Some of 
them look too good to be true, but it does not therefore follow 
that they cannot be true. The Born style endows the drawings 
with a sophisticated contemporaneity that appears far removed 
from the realities of what many of us still think of as a rather un- 
couth, unformed time. But there is no good reason to doubt that 
the art and constructional sophistication that produced the 
Palatine Chapel at Aachen would also be up to timber master- 
pieces like the reconstructed collective workshop or the house for 
knights and vassals. The transmutation of a simple two- 
dimensional diagram of single lines into an impressive monu- 
ment of wood does require, nonetheless, a commensurate leap of 
faith on the part of the reader. Take the house for knights, for in- 
stance. If a principal tenet of the authors is accepted, i.e., that the 
plan represents an accurate scaled drawing that can be 
transferred directly from parchment to ground, this building, 
designed for the high entourage that would accompany the em- 
peror on a visit to the monastery, must have measured 100 feet 
by 80 feet, with a clear span almost equal to that of the church. 
So the authors are forced to introduce two rows of roof- 
supporting posts, for which there is no indication on the plan. 
The whole superstructure has to be based on later sources. As the 
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authors honestly allow of their reconstructions: "All vertical 
values will by necessity remain a matter of speculation” (Vol. i1, 
p. 116). 

This said, however, the decisions made in the process of 
reconstruction seem in the main fair, which is to say common- 
sensical. They derive from an extended survey of North European 
vernacular architecture, surely the most thorough and well- 
illustrated treatment of the subject anywhere. The commonest 
infilling, wattlework daubed with clay or manure, is selected for 
the half-timbered walls of the St. Gall buildings; weather- 
boarding, both vertical and horizontal, was also known, but was 
much less common then as well as now. No windows are shown, 
again on the basis of comparative material, for the lowest level of 
housing unit, light being presumed to have come in through 
doors and roof louvers. But the authors admit some windows in 
the rooms of ranking monastic officials, and even dormers in the 
outer school, though on the plan itself the only fenestration 
specifically indicated is in the scriptorium where of course light 
is functionally essential. 

The roof is a sticky problem. The late medieval evidence 
justifies both the Sparrendach, or purlin roof, in which closely 
spaced, light, coupled rafters discharge the load and thrust of the 
roof, and the Pfettendach, in which heavy principal rafters alter- 
nate with lighter common ones. These two types are basically 
those described by Vitruvius (Bk. iv, chap. 2), but in the Middle 
Ages the roof pitch was much steeper. Since there is no way of 
knowing which would have been favored by the makers of the 
plan, the authors experiment with both systems at will. They rely 
on French and English material where the surviving models tend 
to be older than Dutch or German parallels. The roof slope of 45 
degrees is a wholly arbitrary assumption which the authors 
confess is "reasonable, yet by no means compelling" (Vol. u, p. 
116). The choice for the roof skin is shingle. There is indeed good 
documentary support for the supersession in the 9th century, at 
least in the more important buildings, of the customary thatch 
and reed by tegula lignea, or tile in the southern areas of the empire. 

The reconstruction of the central masonry core of the plan was 
less of a problem. There are at any rate no real twists, no attempt 
to force vaults on the church or the claustral buildings. Im- 
pressively grand as is the church in Born's superb elevations, 
sections, and the one interior view, the details stay close to 
available analogues. Too close perhaps. The columns, for exam- 
ple, are based on those of St. Justin in Hôchst-on-the-Main and 
those of Corvey. Since the drawings were made, capitals have 
been excavated from the church which Abbot Gozbert had built 
at St. Gall with the aid of the plan, and though these are not of 
high quality they might be thought to be topically more ap- 
propriate. So the specificity will tend to date the drawings 
needlessly. But again, I find nothing that is seriously objec- 
tionable or fanciful in what is being offered. I am sure copies of 
these striking materializations will become part of many visual 
aids collections in departments of architecture and art history, 
there to join other celebrated scholarly visions of what might 
have been. My only regret is that scarcely anything is said about 
the actual making of such Carolingian prodigies, of the building 
force and its organization, the procurement and transport of 
materials, the division of labor on the site, etc. I know there is not 
much to say, there is not much we know, and yet it is the lure of 
such summae that makes us expect to find in them the answers to 
all the historical puzzles of our field. 

I have avoided talking about the very specific issues that have 
to do with the authorship, history, and making of the plan. These 
have been the most heatedly debated and will probably never be 
resolved to everyone's satisfaction. To be frank, they appear to 


me to matter much less for the history of architecture than the 
truly contributive burden of the book which I have focused 
upon. | am satisfied that the facts as the authors try to fix them 
are as close as we are ever likely to come to the truth. All past 
arguments are reviewed with unfailing courtesy and fairness, 
refutec, sustained, or revised; and even if Horn enjoins any 
reviewer from referring to the book as a final, definitive treat- 
ment, | would hope for this "factual" nexus that we will all think 
long and hard before we resume the dickering. (But I am not at 
all sanguine. Paul Meyvaert in his review of the book [University 
Publisaing, summer, 1980] already has a.go at redoing i: all on 
the basis of a rather eccentric new translation and interpretation 
of the dedicatory lines aäüressed to Gozbert by the sender of the 
plan.) 

These "facts" are as follows. 

(1) The plan as we have it was made at Reichenau. We owe 
this bit of intelligence to Bernard Bischoff's paleological analysis 
of the textual annotations. 

(2) But we are dealing with a copy of an original drawing. 
This was most probably produced in Aachen, as both cir- 
cumstantial reasoning and the “tendril” motif used for the 
cemetery trees on the plan confirm. 

(3) The object of the original drawing was to establish norms 
for Carolingian monastery planning. It was a reform document 
(a poiat first made by Alphons Dopsch in 1916), and as such was 
hammered out in two synods held in the Palatine Chapel at 
Aachen in 816 and 817. 

(4) The plan was copied from this original at the behest of 
Abbo: Gozbert of St. Gall by someone who was his superior in 
the Caurch hierarchy. The most likely candidate is Bishop Haito 
of Basel, Abbot of Reichenau. 

(5) We are dealing not with a schematic drawing but a fully 
transferable building plan. It was drawn in accordance with a 
modular system that employs a large grid of squares with sides 
that measure 40 Carolingian feet and a minimal module of two 
and cne-half feet derived through the simple expedient of con- 
tinuous halving. This is Horn's great contribution to the 
scholarship of the plan and the springboard for his more far- 
reaching theory of square schematism. But one can go even 
further and establish how the scale of the plan relates to actual 
Carolingian measure. The authors show that one Carolingian 
foot on the ground (the equivalent of 34cm) corresponds to one- 
sixteenth of a Carolingian inch on the parchment, a ratio widely 
used even today in professional practice for preliminary studies 
or “schematics.” 

(6j The plan was indeed applied to the monastery of St. Gall, 
mutatis mutandis. For several centuries it remained the standard 
for the layout of a Western monastery. The only significant 
changes came in the introduction of a chapter house and the ad- 
jacent inner parlor, the disappearance of a separate abbot's 
house, the shifting of the warming room from the east to the 
south range, the closer integration of the novitiate into the 
mon<s’ quarters (an innovation made at Cluny), and the 
remc deling of the west and south ranges made necessary by the 
Cistercian practice of relying on a large population of lay 
brothers. 

That in brief is the whole story of this extraordinary docu- 
men:. But I must repeat, that is not the whole story of this ex- 
traordinary book. It would be a great pity if its impact does not 
reach further than the narrow circle of the plan's scholarship. 
The wealth that it contains should be enjoyed by a broad spec- 
trum of readers beyond the immediate family of Carolingian 
specialists. And I am afraid this will not happen unless some 
modest, condensed, affordable version of the work is brought 





out soon. The publishers. who have every reason to rejoice at 

their cewrageous sapport of a project that must at times have 

seemed'to have gore out cf control, should now consider ways to 

insure that the Plaa of St. Call will not henceforth languish in a 
hancfui of library morgues called "rare book rooms." 
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HELMUT BUSCHFALSEN, Die süditalienische Bauplastik im 
Kón greich Jerusalem von König Wilhelm IL bis Kaiser 
Friec rich Il (Ost. rreichische Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten, "ilosopiszh- Histerische Klasse:  Denkschriften, 
cvuri, Vienna, Verlag der Österreichischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1978. Pp. 414; 85 figs., 981 ills. on 160 
pls. OM 180 


Recent studies cf Crusader oainting have established that along 
with French artists. Italiar painters played a role of considerable 
importance in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. In the medium of 
sculpture, French artists are well known for their major work in 
the Crusader Near Zast. Helmut Buschhausen's study is the first 
to argue that Italian sculptors also made a significant contribu- 
tion œ the development of Crusader art. Earlier scholars, such as 
E. Bertaux and C. Enlart, Fad recognized an Italian component in 
Crusader arch teetural sculpture, but Buschhausen now 
poe aa i playing a minor we or one solely depen- 











of mairiy noni cial dl. in the Holy Land. This ornamen- 
tal Bauslastik reacnes very high levels of artistic quality in the 
Latin Kingdom and it follows a course of development in the 
Holy Land somewk.at seperate from that found in contemporary 
Seuta Italian work. Finally, Buschhausen maintains that whereas 
the origins of this Crusader architectural sculpture can be traced 
to th« last third of he I2th century, the bulk of it was done dur- 
ing tne time of Frederick II Hohenstaufen. 

The architectura] sculpture under consideration comprises 
hunareds of pieces of mostly reused work, much of which is con- 
centratec in anc around the Haram al-Sharif in Jerusalem. In 
1936 josef Strzygewski published an article on some of this 
mate iai in which be expressed the hope that his discussion of a 
few specimens woald stimulate a complete investigation of the 
full corpus of sculpture.’ Forty-two years later Buschhausen has 
prodacec such a study, ir fact the first serious attempt to 
evaluate the Crusa«er material since the Haram was reopened to 
non-luslims ir the middle of the 19th century. 

Buscihausen ‘aced a ga-gantuan task. Not only did he have to 
find, examine, and photograph a large body of mostly unstudied 
sculpture in the Hely Land end elsewhere, but he also had to lay 
the h storical grourdwork fcr placing his artistic analyses in con- 
text. Each major -lemen- of the historical and art-historical 
presentation appears as < separate chapter and amounts to a 
moncgraph in its cwn right. Buschhausen is to be congratulated 
on his achievementin this impressive and valuable publication, a 
work of staggering Gründlichkeit. 

The heart of ‘he book is chapter four, 150 pages long, which 
treats exiant Crasæler architectural sculpture in the Holy Land 
that is judged te be the work of South Italian artists. 














‘jose uzygowski “Ruins of the Tombs of the Latin Kings," 
Specridturs, xi, 1936, .99. 
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Buschhausen presents the material by approaching sculpture 
through major monuments (e.g., the dikka in the Aqsa Mosque), 
grouping fragments from lost monuments (e.g., the Tomb of 
Baldwin V), or specific sites (the Dome of the Rock) or introduc- 
ing “catchall” spolia headings (e.g., fragments in fountains 
around the Haram) that gather disparate pieces for discussion. 
For each of these entries, Buschhausen presents an appropriate 
historical survey, a detailed description of the sculptures, and 
art-historical arguments and conclusions that are stated with due 
caution. Despite the complexity of the material, this chapter is 
handled reasonably systematically and generally good 
photographs are included for 95% of the works discussed. Given 
the extremely scant and widely scattered publication of 
photographs of this material, the 350 photos (out of the 981 total 
in the volume) are in themselves a tremendous resource. 

The chapter on the Crusader sculpture itself is preceded by 
two historical chapters and an opening one on stone carvers in 
the Holy Land from Apulia, the Molise, and the Abruzzi. In this 
first chapter Buschhausen presents visual evidence for the ex- 
istence of South Italian sculptors in the Holy Land. He opens 
with a long discussion of the Latrun triple capitals now in Istan- 
bul, which he compares in detail with the Barletta Ciborium. 
From this he concludes that the Latrun capitals were done for the 
Templars by artists from Apulia, and that both the style and 
what he interprets as the heraldic use of the Hohenstaufen eagle 
indicate that they should be dated to the time of Frederick II in 
the Holy Land. 

The presence of Apulian and other South Italian sculptors 
before the time of Frederick II is, however, tb be explained by 
connections with the Latin Orders. In chapter two, in an ex- 
tremely valuable synthesis, Buschhausen discusses the evidence 
for these connections. Although the Holy Sepulchre had exten- 
sive holdings in the West before 1150, in the second half of the 
12th century the Hospitallers and the Templars had the widest 
holdings in South Italy intended to help care for the increasing 
flow of pilgrims. With the advent of Frederick II, however, both 
the Hospitallers and Templars were gradually squeezed out of 
South Italy in favor of Hohenstaufen control or that of the Ger- 
man Order. Although there is very little written documentation 
to substantiate this hypothesis, Buschhausen proposes that the 
movement of South Italian artists and artistic ideas to the Latin 
Kingdom, if sporadic prior to 1211, was firmly linked with these 
ecclesiastical ties between Jerusalem and South Italy. It was 
Frederick II, he argues, who caused greater numbers of these art- 
ists to go east in order to rebuild Jerusalem. 

The tangled path of the Crusade of Frederick II has often been 
recounted, and Buschhausen summarizes his version in chapter 
three. The critical part of this chapter is the interpretation of the 
meaning of the problematic treaty that Frederick concluded giv- 
ing access to the Holy Places for ten years from 1229. Traditional 
interpretations of this treaty have suggested that there was no 
major Crusader rebuilding of Jerusalem during this time. Yet 
pro-imperial documents nonetheless mention such rebuilding. 
The problem requires a realistic assessment of what it would 
have been possible for South Italian stone masons working un- 
der Crusader patronage to do during the period from the signing 
of the treaty in 1229 to the definitive loss of the city to the 
Khwarizmian Turks in 1244. On the basis of very thin evidence 
Buschhausen boldly proposes that the most likely time for South 
Italian work in Jerusalem was ca. 1230-39 under Hohenstaufen 
patronage. The alternatives to this include the traditional notion 
that after Salah al-Din's conquest of Jerusalem in 1187 there was 
virtually no further major Crusader rebuilding and thus that any 
significant Crusader sculpture on or around the Haram would 
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have been completed prior to that time. A less rigid interpretation 
of the situation might allow for the possibility of South Italian 
Crusader sculptors working under Ayyubid or Mamluke rule for 
some period after 1187. Unfortunately Buschhausen does not ex- 
plore these alternatives, mentioning the latter only in passing. In 
the end Buschhausen maintains that (with some notable excep- 
tions) the Crusader sculpture executed by South Italian artists in 
the Latin Kingdom was done in parts of Jerusalem open to Chris- 
tian access from about 1230 to 1239. The reuse of the material on 
the Haram, therefore, is to be explained largely as later Mamluke 
work and, a very important point, this spolia need not be seen as 
originating on the Haram from Templar or Augustinian con- 
struction, for much of it could have been brought to the Haram 
from other Christian churches in Jerusalem. 

The scantiness of documents on the Haram between 1187 and 
1496 makes this issue exceedingly hard to resolve. It is a problem 
Buschhausen recognizes in his introduction (p. 13). Given the 
uncertainties of the historical situation, the persuasiveness of 
Buschhausen's novel thesis necessarily lies in his discussion of 
the artistic material. His argument depends on the extent to 
which he can evaluate, date, and localize relevant Crusader and 
South Italian sculptural work, and the degree to which he can 
show strong contemporary artistic links between South Italy and 
the Latin Kingdom, especially in the development of style in the 
sculptural workshops. These are the aims of the final two chap- 
ters dealing with the Crusader work by South Italian sculptors in 
the Latin Kingdom and the South Italian Bauplastik in situ up to 
about 1250. These are, it must be said, remarkably ambitious 
goals in the face of difficult problems inherent in the material. 
Without being ungrateful for the courageous attempt that 
Buschhausen has energetically made, we do not believe that he 
has succeeded in establishing his case. 

One problem seems to be a discrepancy between the concept 
and the reality of the presentation. Whereas in concept the two 
final chapters appear to be thought of as separate monographs, 
the format of each is that of a kind of catalogue. Although 
Buschhausen attempts to mediate the two modes of presentation, 
the end result is inadequate by either standard. Chapters four 
and five do not fully realize their potential because they are too 
unrelated, too separate as entities unto themselves. The 
demonstration of distinct artistic developments and their inter- 
connections based on securely dated monuments is never 
achieved. As catalogues the two chapters suffer from additional 
internal problems. Buschhausen emphasizes the formal analyses 
of the work in terms of the format of historical discussion, 
description, and art-historical evaluation as mentioned above. 
But he pays inadequate attention to the archaeological problems 
the sculptures present and there is, with certain exceptions, 
relatively little discussion of function or iconography. For exam- 
ple, on the Bab al-Sakina, the defaced upper right-hand double 
capital on the left-hand jamb of that gate does not portray a 
Tierkampfszene but is in fact a conventional representation of 
Daniel in the den of lions. Indeed, the partly effaced and partly 
invisible inscription running around the abacus may be read as 
follows: [DJAN[IHEL MIS]SUS EST IN LACU LEONUIM]. 
The first two letters of the word EST are visible in 
Buschhausen's pl. 137. More of the inscription is visible in our 
Fig. 1. 

Buschhausen's readers cannot fail to be grateful for the vast 
quantity of sculpture assembled and for the first time shown 
together in this valuable book. But not all his material has been 
adequately observed on the spot and his interpretation is thus 
weakened. Moreover, in the end, no overall coherent view of ar- 
tistic development emerges and no very precise ideas about dis- 
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1 Douole capital, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, Bab al-Sakina. 
Jerusalem, Haram al-Sharif (photo: M. Burgoyne) 


tinct workshops take shape. 

The archaeological issues raised in chapter four are of essential 
importance for the Crusader sculptures in order that we may 
cope with the present state of the fragments, works, monuments, 
etc., evaluate the possible original configurations of reused 
material, and assess the relationships of scattered pieces. 
Although Buschhausen attempts to address these issues to some 
degree. he cannot properly investigate the problems because 
there is in fact no catalogue with full archaeological descriptions 
and systematically presented measurements. This lack of 
archaeological data, as in the case of the Bab al-Silsila discussed 
below, has inhibited his ability to deal with the objects in 
numerous ways. His treatment of, for example, the minbar of 
Burhaa al-Din, or the dikka in the Aqsa Mosque, does not ade- 
quately take into account the manner in which many of the 
triplex capitals have been pieced together. The whole issue of 
these reconstituted monuments is, of course, a difficult problem, 
but it is essential that they be precisely analyzed archaeologically 
and arzhitecturally if progress is to be made. It is insufficient to 
assume that the Crusader sculpture was originally intended for 
analogous use as church furniture when in fact the current 
Muslim works are made up of many pieces cut down in size. Not 
only are the sizes of these pieces quite variable, but the reader 
cannot control this because no measurements are reported (ex- 
cept those of a few random individual fragmentary pieces). 

The lack of measurements works in other negative ways as 
well. When the author suggests that the Latrun capitals are com- 
parable in size to those of the dikka and concludes partly on this 
basis they may have come from the same workshop, the reader 
wants to know just how close in size they are (particularly when 
Buschaausen suggests that the Latrun capitals could have been 
done for a portico or cloister and those of the dikka for church 
furniture). Or when Buschhausen makes the interesting and 


? Representative dimensions for the nearly identical Latrun triple capitals 
include the following: abaci 61.0cm wide on the two longest sides, 
42.0cm on the two intermediate sides, and 19.0cm on the shortest sides. 
The capitals are 45.5cm wide on the long (paired) sides where their top 
surface joins the abacus and 26.5cm on the single front sides. The overall 
height ‘rom the top of the abacus to the lower surface of the necking on 
the shafts is 35.0cm. 

The :riple capitals on the dikka have abaci whose widths range from 
57.9cm (southwest triple capital) to 47.6cm (northwest triple capital) on 
the long sides to 15.5cm and 14.1cm respectively on the shortest sides. 


novel suggestior that the interlaced double columns found on 
the Bab al-Silsila, the Nahwiyya Qubba, and the mihrab of the 
Jami’ “Umar in the-AqsäMosque zll belonged to the atrium of the 
Templum Domiri, the lock of precise measurements makes it im- 
possible for the «esder & evaluate the attractive idea that double 
columns cf diffe ent design and seemingly different sizes may in 
fact kave all orig:rally gone together. The lack of measurements 
and archaeological enalzsis for other dispersed but related pieces 
makes similar gwapings and other equally fruitful suggestions 
exceedingly diff cat or impossib.e to control. 

The hazards c :his emission can be more fully understood if 
one cempares th éiscuesion put forth by Buschhausen in regard 
to the fragments cf the so-called Tomb of Baldwin V with that 
recendy publisked by Z. Jaccby in Gesta? Not only is 
Buschheusen's r-constraction unconvincing, but his attempt to 
date the tomb leng after Baidwir's death in 1186 to the period 
following Fredemck I's treaty of 1229 is unsupported by any 
hard evidence. 

As for the bro«cer ardaaeclogical concerns, a reexamination of 
the principal Ha:am gate. the Bab al-Silsila/Bab al-Sakina double 
gate, will serve o highight the imitations of the author's ap- 
proach. For, wh r the «rchaeological evidence is taken into ac- 
count his conclision Hat in its main structure this gate is a 
Crusader creation of the middle of the 12th century is not 
tenabwe. 

The Bab al-Si ske/Ba> al-Sakira complex (see Fig. 2) consists 
of an “cuter porch" of two domed bays leading to two 
monumental ros rc-headed gateways (probably Umayyad in 
construction) whieh hawe m re: duced by the insertion of later, 
post-£rusader dacr 
of reused Crusace: ei Beyond the doorways is an “inner 
porch." to be as ociatec with the western portico of the Haram 
erected in 1314- & It ie the outer porch that Buschhausen con- 
sidere to be larg-l a Crusader creation. 

Later additions nave encroached on the northern side of the 
gateway, and the area tc the south, the Tankiziyya (completed in 
1329: new occur: ed by Eraeli trocps), is inaccessible. Certainly it 
is difficult to gaiz « clear impression of the structure. But it is still 
possible to see th.t the voussoirs of the frontal arches of the 
outer porch, shewn to: be of Crusader manufacture by their 
stone-dressing ar d mascas’ marks, are nevertheless in secondary 
use despite Buschaausen’s assertion that they are Crusader in 
situ. In fact the springes of both outer and inner frontal arches 
are urparalleled sv Crusader architecture. They lack the molding 
and the quadran dhamfer of the voussoirs and give the arches a 
flattened and sli; Kt y stited profile, which suggests that arches 
with a new profile have been built of old voussoirs. Moreover, 
the paired columm: on tue south side of the central pier dividing 
the two bays of tke porch do nct fit symmetrically with their 






























The southwest tripe capita: is made up of three separate capitals pieced 
together, while the morthwest triple capital is carved from one block. 
Their long side din-=rsions sre 44.0cm and 41.1cm for the southwest tri- 
ple capital, 36cm far the rexthwest triple capital. Their overall heights 
are 29.3cm for the sos:hwert triple capital and 25.8cm for the northwest 
triple capital. 

In sum. the measarements.are quite variable, the comparisons are com- 
plex, aad more-exp-aaatioreis needed :n order to assign these ensembles 
to a cloister or sone qpiece of church furniture. 
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double capital since it is set too close in to the pier. The same is 
true of the double capital on the north side of the pier where the 
columns (no longer, if ever, in place) could never have fitted 
symmetrically. If further evidence were needed to confirm that 
the Crusader material is in reuse it is to be found in the mutila- 
tion of the impost of the southern capital, of which the right- 
hand (eastern) side has been hacked off in an attempt to make it 
fit the capital. And there is no lack of other indications: adjoin- 
ing arches follow different profiles; in an apparently matching 
pair of columns one is fully dressed while the other is left un- 
finished on the back; and so on. Like the frontal arches of the 
porch, its superstructure is composed of reused Crusader ele- 
ments. The "rich elbow beams” making the transition from 
square to octagon in the Bab al-Silsila are, as their curvature in- 
dicates, simply reused voussoirs. 

Thus no one will deny the abundance of Crusader material 
that has been incorporated into the impressive structure of the 
gateway. But this material has been put together in a way that 
leaves no doubt that the present gateway is a later assemblage. 
The nearest parallel is the facade to the central bays of the porch 
of the Aqsa Mosque, built, as Hamilton has convincingly argued, 
in the Ayyubid period, probably in 1217-18.* Can we narrow 
down the date of construction further? The epigraphic evidence 
— which Buschhausen treats in a rather off-hand fashion — 
provides us with a clue. 

High in the wall over the northern lateral arch of the Bab al- 
Sakina is an inscription carved on two adjoining tabulae ansatae. 
The right-hand (eastern) ansa of the right-hand tabula ansata is 
masked by the northeast corner arch or squinch of the Bab al- 
Sakina. At the left-hand tabula the text spills over onto the ad- 
joining recessed part of the stone because it was too long to be 
contained within the tabulae. In fact, the text in its original form 
must have been much too long for the space available: although 
it was intended to include the Qur' ànic verse Il, 177, only the 
first five words of this verse are written, followed by the ab- 
breviation, al-dya (the verse), corresponding to “etc.” 

We may therefore be sure that the inscription was cut in situ. 
And since it contains the date corresponding to 1198-99 it es- 
tablishes a terminus ante quem for the construction. Since the 
Crusader masons would not have handled their own or their 
predecessors’ craftsmanship in the fashion we have described, 
we must conclude that Muslim workmen erected the outer porch 
of the Bab al-Silsila/Bab al-Sakina some time before 1198-99 and 
after Salah al-Din’s conquest in 1187. 

There is no connection between the structure of the orna- 
mented door jambs of the gateways and that of the outer porch 
and so it is not possible to state conclusively that these belong to 
the same period, though this would appear likely. If the present 
gate is an Ayyubid construction, what then was the porta 


3 Z. Jacoby, “The Tomb of Baldwin V, King of Jerusalem (1185-1186), 
and the Workshop of the Temple Area," Gesta, xvin, 2, 1979, 3-14. 


4 R. W, Hamilton, The Structural History of the Aqsa Mosque: A Record 
of Archaeological Gleanings from the Repairs of 1938-1942, London, 
1949, 44. 


5M. van Berchem, Matériaux pour un Corpus Inscriptionum 
Arabicarum, Pt. u, Syrie du Sud, Vol. 1, Jérusalem, Ville, (Institut 
Francais d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire, Mémoires, xLm), Cairo, 
1922-23, 111, n. 5. 
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2 The Bab al-Silsila (right), Bab al-Sakina (left), outer porch 
seen from the west. Jerusalem, Haram al-Sharif (photo: M. 
Burgoyne) 


3 Eagle capital, right 
side of small south 
wall mihrab, beside 
minbar of Nur al-Din 
(before fire of 1969). 
Jerusalem, Aqsa 
Mosque (photo: J. 
Folda) 


speciosa seen by William of Tyre? Could it not have been the 
same "great and beautiful gateway” seen at the same place by 
Nasir-i Khusraw a century earlier?s 

Finally, among the many interesting problems which 
Buschhausen chooses not to delve into archaeologically, the issue 
of unfinished work provides another example. The Qubbat al- 
Khidr has abaci with familiar acanthus decoration begun on all 
four sides but finished on only two.? Buschhausen does not cite 
Boase on this monument and while he does not disagree that the 
abaci are reused, he does not explore the possible implications of 
their unfinished condition or of the large number of reused abaci 
to be found on the Haram. 

In a publication of this size and scope, it is not surprising to 


è Nasir-i Khusraw, Safar nama, ed. and trans. C. Schefer, Paris, 1881, 22, 
7 3. 

? T. S, R. Boase, "Ecclesiastical Art in the Crusader States in Palestine 
and Syria: A. Architecture and Sculpture," in Vol. iv. ed. H. W. Hazard, 





find small omissions of sculptures or bibliographical references 
which may have escaped the author's notice, diligent and ex- 
haustive though he was in pursuing his research. New finds, af- 
ter all, are a constant feature of the archaeological scene in 
Jerusalem and the delay of several years in the final publication 
of this book has simply meant that a few recent articles relevant 
to some of the material discussed could not be included.* There 
are, however, two capitals from the Aqsà Mosque in a small 
mihrab (Fig. 3) west of the main mihrab and formerly beside the 
minbar of Nur al-Din (largely destroyed in the fire of 1969) 
which are puzzling omissions. Buschhausen places a great deal of 
emphasis on the eagles that appear on the Latrun capitals as 
heraldically signifying Hohenstaufen connections. Although this 
argument remains unconvincing without clearly documented 
evidence that such eagles indeed have this significance on 
capitals, the small mihrab capitals also have such eagles and thus 
raise the issue of relationships between the Latrun and Haram 
workshops. 

The final chapter (chapter five) is a “bare-bones” catalogue 
discussion of Bauplastik along the southeast coast of Italy. It 
demonstrates without doubt that visually a close relationship ex- 
ists between the Crusader sculpture discussed in chapter four 
and work done in South Italy between ca. 1150 and ca. 1250. It 
does not, however, persuasively relate the Crusader work 
chronologically to what was going on in South Italy nor does it 
really clarify the role of French influence. Although this chapter 
will surely be of central interest to scholars working on the 
problems of the art of South Italy, it does not convincingly help 
in establishing any sense of development in the production of the 
Crusader sculpture. 

In sum, in this important study Buschhausen has ambitiously 
attacked a series of major problems in the understanding of 
Crusader sculpture, problems focused around the issue of South 
Italian sculptural influence on the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. 
He has shown that a significant component in Crusader 
sculpture is South Italian and he has assembled and discussed the 
most important examples. Far from proposing that the sculpture 
was imported, he argues that South Italian sculptors actively 
worked in Jerusalem. Although his dating of the Crusader 
material seems unduly late and in some cases artificially related 
to the Hohenstaufen period in the Latin Kingdom, we should not 
lose sight of the notable contribution he has made. By 
systematically studying a largely unknown segment of Crusader 
art, Buschhausen has charted new terrain and framed arguments 
for investigating the problems. Even if not all his arguments are 
valid, his signal achievement here is to open a new chapter in 
Crusader studies. By laying the groundwork he has now made 
possible further work that will help shed more light on these 
complex issues. 

MICHAEL BURGOYNE 
The British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
POB 19283, Jerusalem 


JAROSLAV FOLDA 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


of A History of the Crusades, gen. ed. K. M. Setton, Madison, 1977, 89. 


* See, for example: B. Kühnel, “Crusader Sculpture at the Ascension 
Church on the Mount of Olives in Jerusalem,” Gesta, xvi, 2, 1977. 41f. 


H. BUGHTHAL and A. BELTING, Patronage in Thirteenth- 
Centu-y Constentnople An Atelier of Late Byzantine 
Book illuminatio= and Calligraphy (Dumbarton Oaks 
Studies, xv1) Wast ingon, D.C., 1978. Pp. xxiv + 124; 3 
color and 92 blac--and-white pls. 


In comparison with che impressive body of scholarship devoted 
to the d'uminatedamenuscripts of Western Europe, that dedicated 
to Byzantine painies books is remarkably limited. We have yet to 
define major stylis:x amd iconographic groupings, to identify 
leading scsiptoria, and so characterize whole periods; indeed, 
because a significar posticn of Byzantium s finest manuscripts 
are preserved in remote monasteries on Mt. Athos and Sinai, 
scholarly access ha: ben unusually difficult and publication 
painfuliy slow. Mcreover, among historians of Byzantine il- 
lumin.tior. the Empires ast period, that of the Palaeologan 
dynas y (1261-1455, ha. tracitionally attracted much less atten- 
tion than either tre micdie Byzantine (843-1204) or pre- 
Iconoclastic (pre-72.5) periods. For although relatively plentiful, 
Palaedogan manuseript. s10w a limited range of iconographic 
themes (the vast mæority include only Evangelist portraits), and 
a figure style at cne- more remote from the Hellenistic standards 
of the-pastandmore " conteminated" by influence from the Latin 
West. Most significantly, Fowever, book illumination under the 
Palaeclogan emperers was, for the first time in Byzantium's long 
history. a" minora: ," a=reft whose status was clearly secondary 
to that of icon anc fresco painting. 

Jus a decade age, Hans Belting, one of the authors of this 
volume, charted a new course and set new standards for the 
study of late Byzan-ine nenuscript illumination in his excellent 
monograph: Das Jummierte Buch in der spátbyzantinischen 
Geselschaft (Hed berg, 2970). Shortly before that study ap- 
peared. Belting discovered that one of the major groups of early 
Palaec logan miniatures <> which he had devoted special attention 
was aso the subie: of Hugo Buchthal's concentrated research. 
Togetrer, in Desember, 1569, these two eminent scholars con- 
ceivec of a single, comprehensive publication, the collective ef- 
fort hat has now aspeared as the sixteenth volume of 
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of Palaeolegaa maruscript illumination nor even a 
prolegemenon tc sich a study. Rather, their aim was to identify 
and analyse a smal but we-y important group of stylistically in- 
terrel;ted manuscrits kom the late 13th century. They hoped 
there» tc provide a methodological and a substantive nucleus 
that would serve æ a sarzing point for future research. 

The Euchthal-Be ting group consists of 15 richly ornamented 
manuscripts, all ccatairing biblical or liturgical texts. Included 
are seven Gospei baoke (five with Evangelist portraits), a New 
Testament. also wah Evangelist portraits, three Lectionaries, 
three Psalters, aad a Pzaxapostolos with three pairs of author 
portraits. The members of this group are interrelated in a variety 
of ways. including parzile.s in paleography and illuminated or- 
nament, and in pc trai: types. For example, a Gospel book in 
Florence (Plut. vi, 23) igplaced in the group because its three in- 
sertec Evangelis: pertrasts are near-duplicates of those found in 
five ocher member<odices; its script and ornament, however, are 
distinct and are therefore excluded. Conversely, a Gospels on 
Mt. Athos (Lavra A2) is linked to the group on the basis of close 
paralbis in palecgraphy ard illumination, even though its single 
inserted Evangelist portait is patently extraneous. By defining 
and following carmon “idioms” in successive monuments, the 
authors eventually establish their group of 15 codices. In the 
process, they further distinguish two subgroups (Gospels/Lec- 
tionames vs. Psaiters/Praxapostoios) characterized by their own 
variam: canons cf scrip: anc ornament style. As for the seven 
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portrait sets, they may themselves be qualitatively regrouped ac- 
cording to their relative measure of lavishness and compositional 
originality; some are merely standard sets while others are 
“special editions." The authors envision the participation of no 
more than five scribes, perhaps six miniaturists (some qualified 
as masters and others as copyists), and only a few illuminators. 

As a whole, the Buchthal-Belting group seems to be dis- 
tinguished by at least three qualities that would mark it as un- 
usual in any period of Byzantine book painting. First, most of its 
manuscripts show an extraordinary and at times ostentatious 
lavishness, exemplified by golden script, profuse ornament, and 
by broad expanses of unused vellum. Indeed, the authors suggest 
that the Praxapostolos (Vat. gr. 1208) may be the most splendidly 
decorated codex to have survived from Byzantium. Second, 
despite variations in format and quality, and fluid realignments 
of participating craftsmen, the entire group is strangely 
homogeneous in its range of individual motifs (both figurative 
and ornamental), and in its overall program of decoration. This 
quality is most clearly exemplified by the six sets of Evangelist 
portraits, which repeat a restricted series of revered models as if 
through some mechanical process of duplication. And third, vir- 
tually no element of this group's artistic forms, including script, 
shows any significant measure of spontaneity or inventiveness. 
Instead, the entire workshop seems imbued with a self-conscious 
taste for arcane quotations from prized cimelia of Byzantium's 
more glorious past. The miniaturists of the group slavishly copy 
Evangelist portraits from the 10th century, its scribes revive a 
paleographic idiom of the 11th, and its illuminators imitate 
flower-petal headpieces from the 12th. 

The studied quotations of the group, its contrived ostentation 
and enforced homogeneity do not, in the authors' view, speak for 
a “scriptorium” in the sense that Byzantinists might ordinarily 
understand that term. Indeed, the group seems to appear from 
nowhere, with little internal stylistic development, no iden- 
tifiable antecedents or immediate progeny, and no close contem- 
porary relatives. As for the date, a partially erased colophon in 
the Florentine Gospels suggests a terminus a quo of 1285, while 
dated frescoes of the 1290's and manuscripts of the first years of 
the 14th century seem to indicate a terminus ante quem of about 
1300. The authors conclude that their group was the product of a 
very special, shortlived workshop active in the last years of the 
13th century, a workshop composed of "... a hand-picked team 
of renowned craftsmen brought together from various ateliers to 
perform a special and strictly limited task ...” (p. 98). Moreover, 
they reason that such refined and rigorously controlled produc- 
tion must presuppose an exalted and demanding lay patron — an 
aristocrat. Why else would scribe and illuminator time and again 
sacrifice the textual sense of their copy for the exigencies of page 
design and aesthetic effect? How else could one explain the 
profusion of gold? 

Thus, just five pages from the end of a volume devoted to 
patronage (p. 99), the authors succeed in circumscribing a 
“patron” — an aristocratic bibliophile of the 13th century with a 
sharp and demanding eye for high-quality technique and a taste 
for the art of the past. But alas: "We [the authors] have reluc- 
tantly to admit that that patron has so far remained elusive." The 
quarry, finally cornered, seems to have escaped. Certainly the 
apparent failing lies not with the authors but rather with the 
manuscripts themselves. For despite their wealth of unusual 
qualities, these 15 codices partake of the same frustrating 
anonymity that characterizes the entire corpus of Byzantine 
painted books. Indeed, it often seems that finer books such as 
these reveal less of themselves than their more modest relatives. 

The only clue to the identity of the patron of the Buchthal- 
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Belting group seems to lie in a pair of monograms (Fig. 1) and a 
set of associated emblems (Fig. 2) found within the decorative 
frames of the canon tables on facing pages of the Vatican Gospels 
(gr. 1158). In his monograph, Das illuminierte Buch ..., Hans 
Belting suggested a reading and interpretation for the monogram 
that he repeats in the present volume. He recognized it as a 
variant of the well-known Palaeologan dynastic monogram (Fig. 
3; tetarteron of Andronicus II and Michael IX, from S. Bendall 
and P. J. Donald, The Later Palaeologan Coinage: 1282-1453, 
Bath, 1979, 87) which consists of a pi alpha, lambda, and 
gamma: Pal(aiolo)g(os). To this Belting envisioned the addition 
of a pair of extra letters, a tau at the beginning and a nu at the 
end, to make t(es) Pal(aiolo)g(i)n(as), that is: "belonging to the 
Palaeologina" (a female member of the Palaeologan dynasty). 
While this reading is generally correct, making the monogram an 
ex libris, the supposed tau of a definite article is actually not 
there, and in fact would make no sense in the absense of the 
lady's first name. What Belting takes to be the right leg of the pi 
is actually the left bar of a clumsily drawn alpha; it would nor- 
mally also be the lower extension of the gamma which here, 
however, was shifted to the right in order that the nu might be 
attached. Again, however, it should be emphasized that Belting's 
reading would seem to be generally correct. 

As for the prominent emblems on the preceding pages of the 
Vatican Gospels (Fig. 2), the authors find that they have still 
“defied interpretation." Singly, these signs occasionally appear 
on coin reverses of the 13th and 14th centuries, beginning with 
the reign of John III Vatatzes (M. F. Hendy, Coinage and Money 
in the Byzantine Empire: 1081-1261, Washington, D.C., 1969, 
pl. 34; Bendall and Donald, 223). On at least one issue, a symbol 
and the Palaeologan monogram appear together (ibid., 225), and 
on another (to be published by M. F. Hendy, Catalogue of the 
Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the 
Whittemore Collection, iv) a pair of these devices flank the 
throne of Christ. In other media, invariably in pairs, the same 
signs accompany monograms of the Palaeologi, the Asanes, and 
the Cantacuzenes (C. Mango, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxu, 
1968, 181). Moreover, they are found in the company of or in- 
terchangeably with at least three related devices: a swastika built 
around a small square; adorsed, overlapping rectangular "C" 
shapes (for both, Fig. 4; Putna, funeral shroud of Mariei de 
Mangop, 1477); and a multi-petal, wheel-like flower (Fig. 5; 
trachy of Andronicus II; Bendall and Donald, 209). 

Morphologically and symbolically, all four emblems may be 
understood as derivations from a single eschatalogical image 
based on the vision of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse of Saint John. 
Thus, the “C” shapes resolve into the ubiquitous ALPHA and 
OMEGA, the multi-peta! flower-like motifs are the wheels sup- 
porting the tetramorphs (cf. Vat. gr. 699, fol. 74r), the swastikas 
are abstracted versions of the rotating, winged wheels beneath 
the throne of the Most High (cf. Vienna, Nat. Lib. suppl. gr. 52, 
fol. 1r), and our symbols — the most important of all — are highly 
stylized renditions of the tetramorphs themselves (cf. Bendall 
and Donald, pp. 55, 85, for less stylized seraphim and cherubim 
on coin reverses). This interpretation explains why the emblem 
typically consists of four overlapping, extended bars (i.e., four 
crossed wings), why it is usually set on one of its corners, why it 
can be found flanking the throne of Christ (cf., for example, the 
apse conch at Pec), and why it so frequently appears in pairs. 
Moreover, it explains why an imperial family should choose to 
couple this emblem with their own monogrammatic device: 
seraphim and cherubim were at once emblems of power and 
signs of divinely bestowed protection. 

Of course, my interpretation serves only to reinforce the 





1 Monogram, canon tables, Vatican Gospels gr. 1158, fol. 5v 


2 Associated emblems, canon tables, Vatican Gospels gr. 1158, 
fol. St 


3 Tetarteron of Andronicus Il and Michael IX (Benda.l and 
Donzld) 





4 De:ail of funeral shroud of Mariei 
de Mangop, Putna, 1477 


5 Trechy of Andronicus II (Bendall 
and Donald) 





authors' theory that the monogram of the Vatican manuscript is 
speci'ically imperial — that of a Palaeologan woman. And 
although Buchthal and Belting are unable to provide her with a 
positive historical identification, they do put forward a most 
likely candidate: Theodora Raoulaina (+1300), niece of Michael 
VIII, a bibliophile, a member of Byzantium's cultural elite, and 
after being twice widowed, a nun in the Monastery of St. An- 
drew in Krisei, in Constantinople, of which she was the ktistes. 
They reason that it was in this very locale that Theodora assem- 
bled her "hand-picked team of scribes and illuminators,” and 
that it was there, in her private library, that the best cf the 15 
manuscripts in the group were meant to reside. 

Ye: even without Theodora Raoulaina, the authors' image of 
the group and its genesis would be no less clear. In their view: ‘It 
must reflect the taste of a single patron, and the whoie group 
must have been executed according to his (or her) detailed in- 
structions” (p. 99). This explanation is at once neat and appeal- 
ing. But is this image of a single patron and workshop as logical 
and necessary as it seems? Specifically, can the shoulders of our 
anonymous Palaeologan princess bear the great weight assigned 


to them by Bueh-aal and Belting? One wonders, and not only 
because of eviderme seen, but also because of evidence unseen. 
For surely the ‘5 surviving products of this impressive 
workshop can repaesent ro more than a fraction of its total out- 
put. Theauthoszs :aemselves observe that: "Those [manuscripts] 
which escaped des:ruction during the Turkish sack of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 were a small minority, a mere fraction of what 
once-existed" (p. #. Their group already includes an impressive 
number of servie books for church use; how many more can 
one reasonably imagine in a single private library? More impor- 
tant, the "Palaeslegina" monogram appears in only one of the 15 
volumes. Another Gospels, clearly of lesser quality (Plut. vi, 28), 
was produced for un unknown "Anna," and the authors present 
convincing evidence that the hand of one of their master 
miniaturists — :het responsible for the Praxapostolos — can be 
traced in an icon preserved on Mt. Sinai (pl. 70). Now that icon 
contains the dedicatory inscription of an unknown deacon, and 
includes a cheice of saints suggesting a gift to the Sinai 
monastery. Thes, sur image of "patronage" becomes somewhat 








And one wonders if this group's extraordinary lavishness need 
presuppose a reyel buyer. First, we should recall that the group 
is net uniform y sich (cf. Walters Art Gallery, W525); second, 
that Theodora Rsoulaina is known to have given an earlier, 
mediocre Gospels {Coislin 128) to the Lavra Monastery on Mt. 
Athes; and thac that goiden manuscripts were not the sole 
prerogative of th» imperial family — wills of the middle and late 
Byzantine periode prove that such volumes were bought and 
usec by a surpri«ngly broad spectrum of the Byzantine upper 
class (see P. Lemerle, Cing Etudes sur le XIE siècle byzantin, 
Paris, 1977, 24). 

Even if we cmsider a more diffuse image of patronage, 
however, with Theodora being perhaps the prima inter pares, 
one nagging quesaon remains: how can we account for the con- 
trived uniformity of the group? Here one might first ask if this 
worxshop's "icicm'' was necessarily imposed from without, as 
the authors believe, or if it might not have been developed from 
within, by the crartsmen themselves. Fortunately, there exists a 
profusely docurænted "workshop model" from the post- 
Byzantine peried ‘hat can shed considerable light on this ques- 
tion. Like the buchthal-Belting workshop, this atelier consisted 
of about a half -dezen major scribes and illuminators; its lifespan 
was.a Dit longer — around three decades — and it was centered in 
the Remanian prancipality of Wallachia, during the early 17th 
century (see L. Politis, "Un Copiste éminent du XVIIE siècle: 
Matthier pclite de Myra," Studia codicologica [Texte und 
Untersuchunger, cxxiv], Berlin, 1977, 375ff.) Like its 
Palaeologan predecessor, this workshop, whose corpus of extant 
works includes more than one hundred specimens, is dis- 








skiliec craftsmen: »roduced large and luxurious service books, at 
times in goid anc silver, showing a strictly circumscribed reper- 
tory of ornament and a surprisingly uniform script style, both of 
which were st:oxgly archaizing. What distinguishes this post- 
Byzantine worzscop, however, is not only its predictably higher 
ratie cf surviving works (with ten extant codices from just two 
scri»es in little ever a year), but also its extraordinary internal 
documentation: “aree-quarters of these books are signed, about 
sixty percent are «ated, and nearly a third give specific informa- 
tior about the patron or recipient. Significantly, the most fre- 
quent'y mentienzl donors are not Voevodes or even Boyars or 
high ; 











ecclesiastics. but rather the craftsmen themselves. Thus, it 
seems that the scr bes and illuminators must themselves be given 
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substantial credit for setting the workshop's visual idiom, that 
is, for establishing their own very high technical and aesthetic 
standards. 

In any event, one wonders if the production of the Buchthal- 
Belting atelier was really as controlled and contrived as the 
authors would have us believe. For six sets of Evangelist portraits 
they envision two sets of models of the Macedonian Renaissance, 
one now lost, and the other the famous Stauronikita Gospels 
(cod. 43). Artists would quote a figure’s pose from one, a desk 
design from another, and then introduce a head type from a 
third, contemporary model. The image is one of studied eclec- 
ticism. Yet if we imagine many more originals, as I think we 
must, both of the 10th and 13th centuries, then the genesis of any 
one portrait set becomes more organic and less contrived. For like 
individual pieces from a giant jigsaw puzzle, these monuments 
only make sense when pressed into the interlocking matrix of the 
whole. The overall picture, once assembled, will be broader, sim- 
pler, and more logical than any forced combination of a few 
chance survivals. 

To my mind the surviving evidence does indeed seem to call 
for a larger puzzle with more lost pieces. For example, the 
heavily linear and remarkably "squarish" drapery formulas of 
the Luke portrait type (Plut. vi, 28) appear to me distinctly Com- 
nenian (cf. Sinai 204 and Walters W532) thus presupposing a 
third figurative model set significantly later in date than the 
other two. And what of the Stauronikita manuscript itself; can 
we really feel confident that precisely this book, and not a close, 
later relative, was actually at hand in the workshop? To cite just 
one suggestive comparison: both authors feel confident that a 
floor-length, dolphin-shaped lectern in that 10th-century book 
was the actual model for a desk lectern in the Vatican Gospels 
(gr. 1158; fol. 320r). But would it not be more reasonable to envi- 
sion another desk-length dolphin lectern as the model, one very 
much like that preserved in an 11th-century Gospel book in the 
Dionysiou Monastery (Cod. 588m; fol. 14v)? Significantly, that 
same manuscript, or a close relative of similar date, could also 
have supplied the model for the group's John portrait type, for 
its canon tables, and for several prominent, archaizing details of 
the desk design in other portraits (e.g., cod. "X," John portrait). 
Again, this would suggest a broader image in which more models 
of varied dates and more intermediaries were drawn upon in an 
organic evolutionary process. But is this image basically incom- 
patible with that projected by Buchthal and Belting? I think not. 
It is only somewhat less tightly and securely drawn, with more 
distant and fluid bonds connecting copies to models and artifacts 
to patrons. 

All in all, the authors of this volume have succeeded admirably 
in achieving their basic aims. They have identified and analysed 
à very important group of deluxe Palaeologan manuscripts, and 
in so doing have provided younger, less experienced scholars 
with both a substantive nucleus and a methodological model for 
future studies. Indeed, Buchthal and Belting have taken a bold 
and sure step into a realm of Byzantine art history that has long 
remained terra incognita. What is more, they have succeeded in 
constructing a “working model" for the analysis of patronage in 
a culture notorious for its artistic anonymity. They have 
achieved this by working backwards — from a group of 
homogeneous artifacts to the hypothesis of an exacting client. 
That their account might be questioned in some of its details does 
not compromise the basic validity of their approach. 

Of course in applying this methodological model the authors 
can at best generate only one facet of their lost patron, a patron 
who presumably commissioned other art objects from a variety 
of workshops and craftsmen. Yet, for Byzantinists even this is a 
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significant accomplishment. Naturally, other paths leading 
toward the same “personalization” of Byzantine art can and 
should be pursued. For example, some of us might wish to 
proceed from known patrons to lost objects instead, as here, 
from known objects to lost patrons; for such studies wills and in- 
ventories will be our primary working tools. Other Byzantinists 
might choose to begin their study of patronage with a "stratified 
breakdown” of some popular genre of personal adornment such 
as tunic ornaments, or belt fittings in gold, silver, bronze, and 
lead. The resulting stratification according to quality and price 
will, by implication, generate a correspondingly stratified clien- 
tele, and with it a social image of patronage. Future scholarship 
can and should build a variety of such human bridges between 
mute art objects and their anonymous users. Hugo Buchthal and 
Hans Belting have done us all a great service in building one such 
bridge in the present volume — a volume begotten of a happy 
union between accomplished Byzantine scholarship and ex- 
quisite Byzantine art. 
GARY VIKAN 
Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine Studies 
Washington, DC 20007 


MILLARD MEISS, French Painting in the Time of Jean de 
Berry. The Limbourgs and Their Contemporaries, with the 
assistance of Sharon Off Dunlap Smith and Elizabeth 
Home Beatson, 2 vols., New York, George Braziller/The 
Pierpont Morgan Library, 1974. Vol. 1: pp. x + 533; Vol. 
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Those so fortunate as to have heard the late Millard Meiss give 
the five Franklin Jasper Walls Lectures at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library in 1972 will find their content presented in vastly expand- 
ed form in this impressive publication. It concludes the series 
initiated by Meiss’s The Late XIV Century and the Patronage of 
the Duke (1967), written with the assistance of Edith W. Kirsch, 
Sharon Off Katic, and Kathleen Morand, and The Boucicaut 
Master (1968), with the assistance of Kathleen Morand and Edith 
W. Kirsch. 

Meiss's commanding yet singularly delicate sense for the 
creative achievements and foibles of man and nature runs 
throughout this book. His knowledge of ornithology, response 
to sickness and health, sensitivity to light and landscape, and gift 
of humor and humility remind the reader of such earlier achieve- 
ments as Painting in Florence and Siena After the Black Death 
(1951) and his many other books and articles, with their unique 
command of the elusive, complex and tantalizing relationships 
between Northern European and Italian art of the later 14th and 
earlier 15th centuries. Beginning with his dissertation, published 
in the Art Bulletin (xv, 1933, 97f.) as “The Problem of Francesco 
Traini,” Meiss turned again and again to the problem of these 
relationships: how did European artists in this period gain 
knowledge of one another's works; what role was played by their 
patrons and subjects as the artists moved toward the unification 
and disunification of their basic visual concepts and stylistic con- 
cerns? Meiss was the first American art historian to be equally at 
home in the painting of Northern Europe and Italy from 1300 to 
1500, and the first to rival European contemporaries in his com- 
mand of this unusually broad canvas. Perhaps only an American 
could have been quite so free and objective in his appraisal of the 
“big picture" of the pan-European achievement, without any of 
the campanilismo or chauvinism that still creeps into the work of 
even the best intended of his Old World colleagues. 

Massive in number, the plate volume’s 898 illustrations 


provide an embarrassment of riches. Every work of art (even 
those mentioned en passant) is illustrated, a blessing that is 
dubiots in one respect, for this barrage of visual documentation 
interferes with the coherent presentation of the major monu- 
ment, -he Trés Riches Heures. One must still avail oneself of the 
editior by Jean Longnon and Raymond Cazelles (New York, 
1969) “or a visual sense of the manuscript as an entity and for 
color plates. A much-needed little note at the bottom of the title 
page o? Meiss's plate volume warns that “Most of the full-page 
miniatares in the Trés Riches Heures, and five in the Belles 
Heures, are enlarged in the following plates," but we are not told 
which. Possibly excessively instructed, the reader must none- 
theless.be thankful for a single publication that gathers together 
so unprecedented a hoard of images concerning the relationship 
of Franco- Burgundian and Italian art. The illuminations of such 
an important yet little-known manuscript as the Seilern Hours 
are here reproduced in their entirety for the first time (figs. 625- 
633). More than illustrations for the text, the plates really form 
an invaluable picture archive that will prove essential for further 
scholarship in a field to which Meiss had already brought so 
many oioneering and definitive insights. 

An exhaustive catalogue of manuscripts, running to 139 
pages, is another major contribution of this huge volume. It 
describes fully all the illuminated manuscripts relating to Berry's 
later patronage and to the art of the Limbourgs and their 
associates. A massive achievement, the work in large part of 
Sharor Off Dunlap Smith and Elizabeth Beatson, the compila- 
tion w.ll prove central to all manuscript studies of the period 
becaus2 of its exemplary comprehensiveness. 

Among the many happy features of the book is the presenta- 
tion o: all the illuminations for the Bible Moralisée (Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Ms fr. 166; pls. 278-326, color pl. 278), 
here given in their entirety to Paul Limbourg. Oddly, the careful 
compilation of illustration titles for the subjects of the individual 
miniatures, given for every other manuscript in the catalogue, is 
omitted in this instance. This is a shame since Meiss has 
provided the first complete reproduction of the illuminations in 
this key manuscript, including two most welcome color plates 
(figs. Z78ff.; owing to the small size of the quatrefoils, some of 
them aze unfortunately very hard to see). These 384 vignettes are 
the Limbourgs' first surviving works, painted to be en suite with 
a Bible Moralisée begun in the 14th century by an unknown art- 
ist (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, ms fr. 167) and then acquired 
by Phi ippe le Hardi, first Valois duke of Burgundy. The newer 
manuscript's relationship to the older is strikingly like that of 
Ghiberti's first doors to those of Andrea Pisano. There are even 
some c:ose visual correspondences between the representation of 
Abrahem and Isaac on fol. 8 (fig. 294) and that by Ghiberti in his 
trial reief of 1401 which make it tempting to consider that year a 
terminus post quem for the miniature. Whether or not the il- 
luminators knew directly or indirectly of Ghiberti's works, one 
should. think of them as the three Ghiberti of the North. The 
Limbourgs were sons of a sculptor and two of the three brothers 
actuallz began their careers, like Ghiberti, as goldsmiths. Both 
Ghiberti and the Limbourgs were drawn to the exotic and the an- 
tique, and were attracted to and patronized by the new 
humarsastic circles. Like Ghiberti, the Limbourgs' first major 
commission was forced to flower in the confines of a Gothic 
quatrefoil. Most intriguing of the many vignettes in the Bible 
Moralisée is the one at the lower right of fol. 11 (fig. 300), which 
has a striking resemblance to Brunelleschian theater projects of 
the early 15th century. God appears in a cloud-rimmed oval, 
seemingly suspended from a little building that recalls the 
decora-ive architectural style of late trecento Florence, as it ap- 


pears n drawings of ravpresentazioni of the period. Even the 


points toward the new perspectival studies of the period. Meiss 
(p. 101) suggest a daüng of ca. 1403, shortly after Paul's 
presumed Italan jeurner. 

The sole illum mation for a manuscript of Valerius Maximus 
now ir the Vaticen («s Peg. lat. 939), the frontispiece (fig. 420), 
is attributed by Mess ta Jean Limbourg. He proposes, on the 
basis ef the kali n script and present provenance, that it was 
produeed in Italy. executed ... during one of the trips which 
took [ean] to Flereace end Padua and elsewhere ...” (p. 357). 
Meiss's early dating may be corroborated by the correspondence 
between the style of the miriature's prophets and those by Sluter 
for the Brussels Hótel de Ville and the corbels of the portal for 
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the church of the Chartreuse de Champmol. 

With Philippe 2 Hard”s death in 1404 the brothers were freed 
to work for his ole er brother, Berry. Meiss's attribution of the ini- 
tial of Berry's 14C5 Charver fcr his Ste.-Chapelle at Bourges (fig. 
387), known from a copy bv Bastard, is entirely convincing, as is 
Sharon Off Dunlap Smih's dating (p. 103) of the Belle Heures. 
She believes ther ta have been completed by 1408 or early 1409, 
considerably earl: thar has generally been thought. 

Valuable matera has seen provided by Meiss concerning the 
Limboargs’ inter.s: in ‘he topography of the Holy Land, as 
reflected in such senes as the bringing of Saint Catherine's body 
to Sinai in the Belles Heures (fol. 20; fig. 448), which he com- 
pares with other early views of that landscape. Icons with similar 
landscapes, and nat Giottesque works as suggested by Meiss (pp. 
175-76), may hawe eontsibuted to the formation of the Inferno 
on fol. 168 of the Tres R£ hes Heures (hereafter TRH; ills. Meiss, 
fig. 581). In connection with the cast of infernal characters in the 
latter scene, it might be chserved that Diableries were among the 
most popular of “rench Mystery plays and that their imagery 
doubtless provided inspiration for this flaming scene. Naked in 
Hell, the fireproc, crowned Leviathan reclines on a grill as he 
belches forth an aerial act of nude souls, a colossus whose 
massively fused Humanity and inhumanity are scarcely equalled 
by King Kong's. Two cemons, prancing from one bellows to 
another as they Feet up Leviathan's fire-bed, seem to parody a 
Christian psycho»cmpos, a brilliantly satirical inversion of the 
archange! as soul-weghe:, in this take-off of the Last Judgment. 

Schclarship would cersainly be dull without dissent, but Meiss 
might best have relinquished his views concerning the great 
Jerome ir His Cel or fol. a of the Bible Moralisée (fig. 357). This 
unusuelly highiy finished line drawing was clearly destined by 
the Limbourgs for use by a worker in precious metals for the 
making cf a reliqaary, ae suggested by Pacht ("Zur Entstehung 
des ‘Heronymus m Gebsius,’” Pantheon, xxi, 1963, 131f.). It is 
unlikely that a Limbeurg drawing would have been copied to oc- 
cupy sach an important placement, or for that matter, employed 
for execution after their deaths. 

Among the maz y appealing aspects of Meiss's book is his gift 
as hagiographer, «evelling the lives of the saints with warm wit, 
bringirg the faith of the past to the present with incomparable 
cogency. This is most evident in his delightfully informative, 
„compassionate reteEings sf the lives of Saints Catherine, Jerome, 
Paul and Anthon-, and that of Raymond Diocrès and his pupil 
Bruno, the founder of the Carthusian Order, which elucidate the 
presen:ation of these hol» figures in the "Novel Cycles" for the 
Belles Heures. Mess observes, most convincingly, that the very 
fact that the vourg Limbourgs were faced with the request for 
"six cycles of miaiature: entirely unprecedented in a Book of 
Hours” íp. 133) may well have contributed to the sudden 
maturation of ther art, fercing them to create images without the 
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usually inhibiting employment of prototypical resources or 
models. 

John Plummer has contributed a brief study of the make-up 
and decoration of the Belles Heures (p.334f). He notes changes in 
the manuscript's preparation and organization, concluding, 
"The new plan surely reveals the desire of the Limbourgs, in 
concert with the Duc de Berry, to continually enlarge their ambi- 
tions to surpass their own achievements." (See also the same 
scholars "A Blank Page in the Belles Heures," Gatherings in 
Honor of Dorothy E. Miner, Baltimore, 1972, 193f. Delisle first 
spotted a leaf missing between fols. 21 and 22, which must 
originally have been conjoined with fol. 28. A missing scene of 
Saint John on Patmos was made visible by examination of fol. 
24v under ultra-violet light.) Plummer's technical examination 
shows how this unusually opulent book "became much more of 
a picture book than was originally intended." The lengthy 
Jerome cycle was, as Meiss pointed out, inserted at the very end. 

The promise of an extensive study of Italian influence on 
French art was given by Meiss in his review of "The Exhibition 
of French Manuscripts of the XHI-XVI Centuries at the 
Bibliothèque Nationale" (Art Bulletin, xxxvi, 1956, 187f.), 
where he observed: “So great ... was the enthusiasm at the end 
of the century for Italian art and literature (Boccaccio) that Jean 
de Berry employed an Italian, Pietro da Verona, as ‘librarian,’ and 
even an undistinguished, though interesting illuminator [Zebo 
da Firenze] could make a success in Paris at the princely courts." 
The promise is here fulfilled in a penetrating study of Tuscan 
and North Italian painting and manuscript illumination of the 
latter 14th and early 15th centuries, and its use by artists whose 
works entered the ducal library. For all the fascinating com- 
parisons with Agnolo Gaddi, Altichiero, Andrea da Firenze, 
Giovanni di Benedetto da Como, and others, it may well be the 
minor rather than the major arts that were the chief messengers 
of Italian art: e.g., Sienese intarsie and Venetian embriachi 
(carved bone), which Berry is known to have imported, 
sometimes along with the makers. Enamels by Ugolino di Vieri 
for the great Orvieto relic and the great trecento silver altars of 
Tuscany would probably have meant more to the Limbourgs 
than larger works, one suspects. Doubtless Avignon abounded 
in similar objects. Of all Italian cultures, that of Venice seems 
closest to the brothers’ taste. The possibility of their acquaint- 
ance with the city merits consideration; Berry's jewel dealers 
came from Venice and may have led the Limbourgs there. 

The eminence grise of the International Style is Simone Mar- 
tini. Had all his works in Avignon as well as Italy been preserved, 
it is doubtful that one would have to search elsewhere for any 
major Italian theme used by Northern artists of the period in 
question. Although Giotto is also rumored to have come to 
France, his art, like the similarly monumental art of Masaccio, 
did not travel well or lend itself readily to adaptation. His own 
assimilation of the Gothic is what made Simone so popular in the 
North, providing an art with a reassuringly familiar echo. (Im- 
portant material on the early role of Italian art in France, in- 
cluding a revealing discussion of Avignon, appeared in Meiss's 
The Late XIV Century and the Patronage of the Duke, in the sec- 
tion entitled "Italian Painters and Paintings in France," 23f. It 
should be read, or re-read, by those concerned with this aspect of 
the Limbourgs' art.) 

The book begins with the most sophisticated aspects of Berry's 
patronage, his humanistic texts prepared in the late 14th and 
early 15th centuries by Christine de Pisan and other court 
scholars in the duke's employ. As Franco Simone has shown (Il 
rinascimento francese, Turin, 1961), many humanistic subjects 
were treated in France long before they were illustrated in Italy, 
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and Meiss presents this truth in the most trenchant fashion. Im- 
portant early chapters on "The Illustration of Secular Literature" 
(p. 7f.) and "Antiquity in Early Fifteenth Century Paris" (p. 
19f.) trace the multitude of cultural interests shared by Christine 
de Pisan, Nicolas de Clamanges, Jean de Montreuil, and Gontier 
Col, all of whom were steeped in Boccaccio and Petrarch, Ovid, 
Terence and Virgil. Some of this material was already explored in 
The Late XIVth Century and the Patronage of the Duke and, to a 
lesser extent, in The Boucicaut Master. With its lively discussion 
of Berry's interest in antiquity, of ties between France and the 
Near East, and its comprehensive account of Virgil illustrations, 
this new treatment is of major importance for all students of the 
art and literature of Renaissance Italy as well as of Northern 
Europe. 

In studying the relationships of North and South one is led in- 
evitably to ask, what was the original source of Northern, 
secondhand illusionism? When was it brought, by whom, and 
from where? These are questions that cannot be entirely 
answered because we lack so many documents and works of art 
themselves, but Meiss, with his great knowledge of Tuscan and 
Northern Italian painting of both the turn of the century and the 
earlier trecento, provides innumerable clues to form a shimmer- 
ing mosaic of answers. Longnon and Cazelles, in their edition of 
the TRH, suggested the possibility of the transfer from Tuscany 
to the North of copies of work-book records, making accessible a 
completely illustrated catalogue of prior solutions to trecento 
pictorial problems. That such a collection may have existed at an 
early date, and was even used in France, is suggested by the fact 
that in the TRH Purification of the Virgin (fol. 54v; fig. 573) the 
Limbourgs made use of motives invented by Taddeo Gaddi for a 
fresco in Sta. Croce (fig. 668). What may be just such a drawing 
of Gaddi's fresco was actually owned by Baldinucci in Florence 
(where it remained until the early 19th century, when the 
Baldinucci collection was purchased for the Louvre). The sheet 
was considered by Meiss to be by Gaddi himself (p. 157 and n. 
345), but it is probably a copy. 

Meiss's analyses sometimes suggest an implausibly intimate 
collaboration for a single illumination: "Did Herman execute 
Nicodemus and the man behind him in Paul's Entombment (fig. 
343)? Did not Paul supply the drawings and perhaps paint the 
Virgin and Saint John in Herman’s first scene of the Crucifixion 
(fig. 364)?” (p. 137). Such drive for identification is understand- 
able in Berenson's works, where it underwrote his costly style of 
life, but in the world of pure scholarship it can border on the 
counter-productive when it is alien to the genesis of the works 
under consideration. Meiss's considerable efforts to separate the 
brothers' hands may prove as fruitless and self-defeating as that 
of isolating the contribution of the members of a balancing act, 
essentially all for one and one for all. He writes, "As an initial 
guide ... Paul was the most perceptive, the most thoughtful, and 
the most ambitious. Jean was the most lyrical, the most elegant 
and the greatest opportunist. Herman was the most 
demonstrative, he can even be melodramatic” (p. 112). This reads 
more like a collective report-card from a progressive school con- 
cerning three gifted siblings than Meiss's otherwise incisive 
analyses of the most dazzling pages ever painted. 

One of the thorniest questions concerning the characterization 
of the Limbourgs' art is its relation to what is understood as the 
Burgundian style, by which is meant the opulent assemblage of 
works of art at the Duke's necropolis, the Carthusian monastery 
of the Chartreuse de Champmol outside Dijon. Writing of the 
splendid page showing The Death of Christ (TRH, fol. 153: fig. 
587), Meiss observed that the representation of God the Father 
holding the top of the Cross recalled the similar figure in the 


Chartreuse's altarpiece of 1416 by Bellechose (now in the 
Louvre), finding this "another indication of the continued 
relationship of the Limbourgs with Burgundian painting” (p. 
171). But in fact both the iliumination and the altar go back to the 
works by the two great Netherlandish masters active at the 
Burgundian court, the sculptor Clays Sluter and Jean Malouel, 
the Limbourgs' uncle and the greatest painter active in Northern 
Europe at the turn of the century. It was Malouel who, with the 
Limbourgs' sculptor father, added "the major" to the "minor" 
goldsmith's orientation in their art. In fact one cannot truly 
separate the Burgundian from the Parisian since the Duke, early 
in the century, maintained a residence in the French capital and 
many of his works of art were manufactured there and sent to 
Dijoa or to his Burgundian chateaux. 

By orienting this massive volume to Berry's late patronage 
Meiss necessarily excluded close consideration of the role of the 
Limbourgs' first patron, the Duke of Burgundy, and that of his 
court artists Malouel and Sluter. Thus, the roots of the Lim- 
bourgs' style remain somewhat below the surface, making it dif- 
ficult for the general reader to understand their sources. 

In view of the short shrift given Sluter and Maloue! (p. 101) 
and the still briefer concern for Beauneveu (whose career as il- 
luminator and sculptor was prototypical to that of the >rothers) 
the high estimate and degree of attention given Jean de Beaumetz 
is puzzling. Known works of this artist are of low quality and he 
may be of more importance as an entrepreneur than as a creator. 
For Beauneveu one must return to a preceding volume (The Late 
Fourteenth Century and the Patronage of the Duke, 135f., 147f., 
331f.), leaving it to the reader to evaluate the relation between 
him and the three brothers. While Beaumetz may receive more 
attention than he deserves, Beauneveu gets too little. Surely the 
lattez, in Berry's employ since 1386, must have provided a model 
for the forceful Limbourg style. The figure of Charlemagne in 
the Cloisters Belles Heures (fol. 174, fig. 407) relates to a 
Beauneveu type, found for instance in the Berry Psalter. Meiss, 
very convincingly, took the Seilern Hours away from the Lim- 
bourgs, but the illuminator of that manuscript certainly must 
have originated in the brothers' circle and shows a keen apprecia- 
tion of Beauneveu's art. It may even be that those figures which 
Meiss saw as “curiously limp” in the Belles Heures (p. 112; figs. 
333, 334) could be from the hand of the Seilern Master rather 
than Herman Limbourg. The admiring attention paid to the 
Medallion Master (chapter eight, 252ff.) is hard to comprehend. 
This artist merely forces countless Limbourg compositions into 
witless, graceless Procrustean tondi. 

In conjunction with Meiss's important observations concern- 
ing the unusual nature of the Psalm illustrations in tne Belles 
Heures (chapter five, 102f.), one might note the exceptional 
character of two other scenes from similar cycles, respectively by 
the Boucicaut Master and Meiss's “Breviary Master.” The first, 
showing David before the Lord, is of innovative importance ow- 
ing to the lengths to which the artist has gone to domesticate 
God's House. It is roofed in thatch, a birdcage is attached to the 
wall, the evangelical symbols of ox and lion are placed as 
household pets at the feet of God the Father, John's eagle appears 
perched in pelican-like fashion upon the roof, while Matthew's 
angel assumes the role of a benevolent gargoyle. 

Far more monumental is the extraordinary Psalm page from 
the Breviary of Jean sans Peur (London, British Library, Add. ms 
35311, fol. 8; fig. 648), reproduced as a full-page color plate, but 
almost ignored in the text. In the catalogue it is entitled, "David 
in prayer and dictating" (p. 326), and in the plate caption, 
“David, scribe, and the Lord," but neither designation is quite 
correct, What this remarkable scene seems to show is David in 


his two roles of sin zer and composer, depicted as equal in impor- 
tance and separated by tke golden crown on the floor. On the 
left, he singer, cled in a heavenly blue robe, his psaltery on a 
throre draped witk a clota of honor in royal red, kneels before 
the Lord, his hands joined in prayer and his head bare. God as 
Salvetor Mundi is seen above, at the center of the composition, 
the a»ex of a pyraraid whose other angles are formed by the two 
figures below. Oa-id is shown again on the right as a scribe, 
seated on a trone, his head covered in prophetic fashion, clad in 
royal red ard blu , as he records his sacred songs with both 
hands, writing on both pages at the same time, in the same 
miraculous manner used by the Erythrean Sibyl to record predic- 
tions (e.g., Paris, Ebl. Nat., Ms fr. 12420, fol. 30). The "scribe" 
looks straight ahead, above and beyond the book, his hands 
writing as though «f their own free will, as David is informed of 
the holy word from the rays descending upon him from above. 
The duality af David's roies, equally inspired as a musician and 
poet of prayer, is already indicated in the St. Alban's Psalter of 
1119-1146 {Librar of St. Godehard, Hildesheim), where he is 
shown with the Hdy Ghost breathing into his ear as he holds the 
psaltery in one hand and an open psalter in the other. 

O: specia! importance s Meiss's discussion of the Exaltation 
of the Cross (p. 2271.) where he recognized the scene as that of 
the Chapel of Calvary, burial place of Melchisedek, whose 
presence Meiss was the firs: to detect in this scene. Another im- 
portent contributien of the book is the account of the Map of 
Rome tp. 209f.) with a numbered chart identifying 94 sites. 

Firm grounding in the recently evolved technique for the 
analesis of manuscript structure known as codicology is required 
to fcliow the extrsmely complex presentation of the "Altered 
Plan” for the TRH&(pp. 144-167). After two readings those pages 
still emain harc tœfollow fer this reviewer. Diagrams for each of 
the 21 gatherings »rovided on pages 310f. are extremely helpful 
and -equire constant consultation as these pages are read. (The 
gatherings ct the 3elles Heures are analyzed on p. 332.) 

Tke calendrical »ages cf the TRH, an illustrated catalogue of 
Berrv's mos: prized real estate, have some odd omissions and 
equaily puzzling irclusiors. Why is his Parisian hôtel, one of the 
Duk2’s most levish resicences, not shown? Why depict Vin- 
cennes, where ke was born but never lived later? Luciano Bellosi 
("I Limbourg precursori di Van Eyck? Nuove osservazioni sui 
‘Mesi’ di Chant lly,” Prospettiva, 1, 1975, 23f.) has a 
brea-htakingly simple and convincing explanation. He believes 
more cf the Calemdar was left unfinished than has ever been 
suspected; taat the royal residences of Vincennes and the Palais 
de lz Cité were added on.y when the manuscript came into the 
possession cf "a French king," toward the middle of the 15th 
century. Mess an icipated some of Bellosi's views, recognizing 
the inferiority of une (pp. 194-95) and October (p. 199), and 
calling them exænsively reworked. Bellosi postulates a 
man aseript illumisator active at mid-century (his Master of the 
Second Gataerng who completed several of the Limbourgs’ 
calerdrical pages end painted others on his own, some of which 
were completed b- Colombe. 

According to Bellosi, January and February are by the Lim- 
bourgs: Mareh by them with the Master of the Second Gather- 
ing; April and May by the Limbourgs; June by them but com- 
pleted by the Maser of the Second Gathering; July and August 
by tne Limsourge: September by the Master of the Second 
Gathering but completed at the end of the century by Colombe; 
Octcber and December by the Master of the Second Gathering 
(November was long been recognized as Colombe's handiwork). 
Not al! Bellesi’s v ews are entirely convincing but one cannot 
refuce his mid-cen'ury dating for several of the Months, which is 
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corroborated by the fashion of the male attire in the October and, 
possibly, December. His attributions also agree with 
codicological considerations: so many of Bellosi's master's works 
appear within the second gathering that gave him his name. 
Although Bellosi contents himself with characterizing the man 
under whose ownership these pages were completed as “a king 
of France" he would seem to be Charles VII, who continued 
Berry's work on the Ste.-Chapelle at Bourges, ordered the com- 
pletion of the Duke's tomb there and died in Berry's beloved 
Mehun-sur-Yévre in 1461. As Meiss points out (p. 321), Berry's 
will only tells "what did not happen to the manuscript." 

Meiss's view that the three crowns suspended by angels over 
the crowned Christ in the Coronation of the Virgin (p. 159; fig. 
574) refer to the Trinity is unlikely since Christ already wears the 
symbol of royalty; they may indicate the Theological Virtues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

While the Twelve Apostles are among the heavenly host wit- 
nessing the Coronation at the upper left, Saints Denis, Francis (?) 
and Stephen appear at the lower left. A royal female saint on the 
lower right is seen with Saints Clare (?) and George (?). Christ is 
borne by angels (in a fashion analogous to the transport of the 
three crowns above his head) in an extraordinary and seemingly 
unprecedented manner, seated in a literally angelic throne. Four 
train-bearing angels sing as the Virgin is about to be crowned by 
an angel from above, while six accompanying angels provide a 
heavenly orchestra to celebrate the event. The many remarkable 
features of this work are not really brought into sufficiently 
sharp focus. Somehow this beautiful, enigmatic page suggests an 
audacious, innovative re-ordering of a great, albeit lost, inven- 
tion from the later 14th century. Could it be some large lost altar- 
piece by Beauneveu or by Broederlam, a great tondo by Malouel 
or a Sienese work? Is it a condensation of a massive relief or 
tapestry? Conflicts between the serpentine and frontal, plastic 
and oblique, calligraphic and plastic imply a deft manipulation of 
some major model toward a reduced format. Even the odd out- 
line, combining the vertical rectangle with a trilobe, creates a 
curious tension between rectilinear and circular rhythms. 

That the extraordinary Coronation may have been derived 
from a tondo format is suggested by a depiction of the subject by 
the so-called Master of the Coronation (Paris, Bib. Nat., ws fr. 
242, fol. 1, reproduced in Meiss's French Painting in the Time of 
Jean de Berry — The Boucicaut Master, fig. 458). The Limbourgs' 
Coronation page suggests an inspired anthology of motifs from 
some late 14th-century French work with a new infusion of 
Italianism. A drawing such as the one in the Louvre of the Death, 
Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin, ascribed by Durrieu 
to Beauneveu and viewed by Meiss (p. 360) as an uninspired 
copy, possibly after Beauneveu, seems to go back to the same 
source. Perhaps it was the Sienese composition in the Alte 
Pinakothek, which Meiss gave to a follower of Simone Martini 
(Painting in Florence and Siena, fig. 22), or, as Pácht suggested 
("Early Italian Nature Studies ...,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld [nstitutes, xiu, 1950, 39, n. 1), Barnaba da Modena's 
panel in the National Gallery, London, dated 1374, that were 
prototypes for the Limbourgs' Coronation. 

Meiss (p. 175) follows Laclotte in relating the Fall of the Rebel 
Angels (TRH, fol. 64v; fig. 577) to a highly important, recently 
rediscovered trecento depiction of the subject that has now en- 
tered the Louvre (figs. 666, 667). Laclotte dated the Louvre 
painting in the mid-years of the 14th century and associated it 
with Barna da Siena's art. There seems no need to place this ex- 
ceptional work at quite so early a date. Rather, it is tempting to 
see the panel as "painted for the French market,” possibly by an 
artist who may himself have been exported from Italy to 
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Avignon or some other Northern center. St. Martin, who ap- 
pears on the other side of the panel (the two sides are now split), 
was among the most venerated of saints in France, and his burial 
place at Tours was a shrine for royal piety. The Louvre panel is 
known to have been in Bourges in the 19th century, where 
Berry's Ste. Chapelle was located. Perhaps the work was in some 
way associated with a relic of the founding saint of French 
nationalism. Berry's interest in somewhat retardataire Tuscan 
painting is manifested in the Crucifixion (Brussels, Musées 
Royaux des Beaux Arts, ex-coll. Renders), in which his arms ap- 
pear on the holy book held by his patron, Saint John. Such taste 
would be consistent with a desire to own the Louvre panel, which 
may perhaps have been the left half of a diptych (a devotional 
form especially popular in France) with a Last Judgment like Jan 
van Eyck's to the right (Michel Laclotte, "'Le Maitre des anges 
rebelles," Paragone, ccxxxvi, 1969, 3f) This reviewer, with 
Meiss, once discounted the authenticity of the arms (“A New 
French Primitive," Burlington Magazine, cu, 1960, 234), but 
Charles Sterling has kindly informed me that tests made under 
the direction of the late Paul Coremans at the Centre National de 
Recherches Primitifs Flamands have shown the pigments to be of 
the period. 

The Saint John on Patmos (TRH, fol. 17; fit. 551) with an 
Apocalyptic scene above is a scene of inspiration as much as of 
revelation, the former indicated by the three trumpets blown 
toward the holy writer's head, probably referring to divine un- 
derstanding of the nature of the Trinity. That inspiration is the 
central theme is made clear by the saint's eagle with a pen-case at 
the far right. Inspiration by the Holy Ghost is also represented in 
the Saint Luke and Saint Matthew (TRH, fols. 18, 18v; figs. 552, 
553), where the Holy Ghost, borne on a cluster of golden rays, 
approaches the seated writers so as to breathe the word of God 
into them. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all the brothers’ works are the 
skies in the Ego Sum and Death of Christ (TRH, fols. 153, 142v; 
figs. 589, 587) and similar, somewhat less awesomely observed 
views in the Belles Heures. These sublime vistas, together with 
the Zodiacal Man and the calendrical pages make the brilliant 
contribution of O. Neugebauer to this volume all the more 
welcome. His ‘Astronomical and Calendrical Data in the Tres 
Riches Heures,' provided in Appendix C, delineates the 
astronomical milieu in which the Limbourgs worked and 
provides a valuable supplement to H. Bober's classic article on 
"The Zodiacal Miniature of the ‘Très Riches Heures’ — Its 
Sources and Meaning," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, x1, 1948, 1f. Unfortunately Neugebauer's findings are 
not considered within the text itself and the casual reader might 
well not be aware of the presence of his fine contribution. The 
fact that all the light tables refer to Paris rather than Bourges may 
lessen the importance of the stress laid upon the brothers' 
Bourges residence by Meiss. 

Tugging at a companion's hood with rustic vigor, a peasant at 
the far right points out the apparition in the sky in the 
Annunciation to the Shepherds (TRH, fol. 48, fig. 570). Meiss 
(p. 152 and n. 320) disagrees with the identification by Longnon 
and Cazelles (TRH, pl. 44) of this figure as a woman, but 1 
believe it is correct, not only because of the figure's attire but also 
because its pose parallels that of the Augustan Sibyl of the 
Aracoeli Legend, which the Limbourgs seem to have been among 
the first Northern artists to depict. That subject (discussed at 
some length, p. 139f.) was an important one in Berry's personal 
theology and is shown in the same Ms (fol. 22r; fig. 557). 

Meiss's appraisal of the direct participation of the Limbourgs 
in the border designs for the TRH is extremely conservative; he 


gives them three pages with important figural elements, such as 
that of the Visitation (fol. 38v; fig. 567). While the less arresting 
margins may or may not be by his Masters Dry or Spindly, etc., 
it is herd to believe that the Limbourgs were not directly account- 
able for the shockingly effective border where snails slither 
among the larkspur (surrounding the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, fol. 168v; fig. 592). Justifiably describing this border 
as "the greatest of its kind in the entire early 15th century” (p. 
163), which is surely true, Meiss nonetheless takes it out of the 
brothers’ hands. Would the three artists have consented to be up- 
staged by a quite literally marginal assistant? One should retain 
the possibility of their authorship for this decoration and for the 
exquisite draftsmanship of the iris on fol. 26v (fig. 560). (Meiss 
shows, p. 182f., how a poem by Deschamps explains the snails' 
significance). 

The Duke's unabashed pride in his posessions is most evident 
in a scene of the Temptation (TRH, fol. 151v; fig. 590) for which 
the Limbourgs selected Berry's favorite castle, Mehun-sur-Yèvre, 
as the Devil's best bait. Dealing with Berry, like all encounters 
with truly rapacious characters, is a tricky business. The basis of 
his collection and collecting was first and foremost tha: a dia- 
mond (or any other gem) was a duke's best friend, and the Lim- 
bourgs were probably first called to his attention in their capacity 
as goldsmiths. With the conclusion of Meiss's truly monumental 
study of Berry as a patron, in this volume on the Limbourg 
brothers, it is difficult to isolate or assess just what his impor- 
tance was, other than to say that the Duke wanted the best of 
everything, knew it when he saw it, and got it. The wiliest of 
bibliophiles, Berry doubtless knew all along that when it came to 
fame, books were the cheapest and most enduring way to its 
purchase. Despite the destruction of so much of Berry's glorious 
goods. his immortality remains assured through the two gigantic 
studies, so happily complementary, that have emerged in the last 
decades — Francoise Lehoux's immense four-volume biography 
(Jean de France, duc de Berri. Sa Vie, son action politique, 1340- 
1416, Paris, 1966-68), and Meiss's work on the French painting 
of the Duke's day. 

COLIN EISLER 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 
1 E, 78th Street, New York, NY 10021 


COLIN EISLER, The Master of the Unicorn, The Life and 
Work of Jean Duvet, New York: Abaris Books, 1979. Pp. 
370; 158 ills. 


Of all French artists of the 16th century, Jean Duvet is surely the 
one wao most appeals to modern sensibility. His irreducible in- 
dividualism and his peculiar barbaric classicism, which 
sometimes resembles the Picasso of the 1920's, move us as much, 
if not more, than the Olympian art of Germain Pilon. This 
modern appeal goes together with a great difficulty in providing 
a convincing account of Duvet's place in his own century, as he 
seems either surprisingly retarded or uncannily "modern." The 
task is made harder because this provincial craftsmen who 
worked far from the court in “minor” or ephemeral media, is ex- 
tremely elusive. All we have preserved is a body of burin engrav- 
ings that span roughly a half century; but Duvet was principally 
a goldsmith, occasionally at least an organizer of public festivals, 
and probably a designer-at-large. 

The fundamental work on Duvet was accomplished a hundred 
years ago by a local scholar, E. Jullien de la Boullaye; in this cen- 
tury tae principal contribution has been an article by Popham, 
who gave a balanced assessment of the engraver, and the archival 


work.of Henri Mae , to which I shall return. There was certainly 
space for a cempret ensive monograph on the artist, and this gap 
was nardly filled by Bersier's work of 1977. Colin Eisler's 
publication, whzk was leng expected since his dissertation of 
1957 on the sarae -opic, is impressive. There are a few disap- 
pointments. First «f all, the book is not well produced. The 
reproductions, a t«ugh numerous and generally reliable, are un- 
appeslingly gray. Typographical errors abound. The book would 
also aawe beaef tec. from further editing to avoid some repeti- 
tions and occasiemel contradictions, probably owing to the long 
period of gestation. For instance, at one point Duvet's engraving 
of Raphael's Cumean Sibyl is given as evidence for Duvet's visit 
to Reme (pp. 4-3) while the catalogue entry (p. 190) argues 
(correctiv I chins) against this thesis proposed by Popham and 
accepted by 3 
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is. the author's point of view and the general 
character of the veck come cut strongly. Eisler's great virtues are 
a vas: erudit:on, profuse end poetic, and very much in the style 
of Pancisky. wko obviously had a great impact on the author, 
and an ever-livele inventiveness. On the basis of the spare 
evidence tha: is 2{#of Duve:, Eisler puts forth innumerable con- 
jectuses and suggestions. The result is stimulating and challeng- 
ing, «ven if occasionally one tends to lose the general line of 
argument, 

Eiser makes am original contribution to French Renaissance 
studies. The razo- sharp mind of Louis Dimier, whose major 
works go back ta fe turn of the century, had rendered vast ser- 
vice to tke study o^ the Renaissance in France by cutting through 
mounds of maticnæistic nonsense and offering a clear and con- 
vinciag model sa: the development of painting. His brilliant 
work. hewever, had its shortcomings. His luminously clear 
scheme did seme violence to the complexity of a particularly con- 
fusing and «on used per.od. And the striking light shed by 
Dimier's ratisna. xtellect has tended to blind us to everything 
that he neglected. 

Coin Zisler has -eintroduced a rich chiaroscuro into the pic- 














ture. Jean Deve is set into a complex web of connections, per- 
sonal. cuitursi, «nz religicus. All the things that he might have 
done, theugkt, er elt are brought out with great imagination. 
Sensitive to tae rv ern appeal of the great prints, Eisler is none- 
theless able t» r-ssere them to a historical setting. 

For the nn tene Ta eas oe imagery is carefully 





di. in one case a connection is particularly a Two of 
Duvet's mos: ex rzardinary engravings represent Judas hanging 
himself. This sebject is mot found in the usual repertory of 
religieus images Jut, as Eisler is able to demonstrate, it was 
represented with ¢-uesome2 detail in Mystery plays. 

Perhaps tbe mos: original section of the book is that where 
Eisler relates the a of Duvet to the painting of eastern France. 
He exammes.a vere interesting group of paintings, only some of 
whick had prevu ly been examined by Michel Laclotte. They 
never rise to any hiag like Duvet's expressive power, but they do 
have a peculiar «hæacter that is not unrelated to the engraver’s 
odditzs and ihe ^elp us understand the origins of his art. 

Besides hie clese scrutiny of the subject matter, Eisler’s main 
contribution in h= catalogue of the prints is his attempt at a 
chronology. here emain, even in Eisler's mind, many dubious 
points, but tre e general cut ine of the artist's development is con- 
vincing. Although believe he is probably right in dividing the 
Unicorn seriesirzo an earlier and a later group of prints, I should 
point ou? thet we cannot attach any value to the supposedly 
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dated second state of the Triumph of the Unicorn because it is 
not a state. The numerals 61 on a weak impression in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale are not engraved in the plate, but were 
written in pen and ink at a late date. 

The main weakness of the book is a certain laxity in the argu- 
ment. In the chapter "The Life and Times of Jean Duvet," for in- 
stance, the story of the artist is interspersed with a digressional 
evocation of the political, cultural, and religious circumstances 
surrounding the artist; in Eisler’s biography, it is not always easy 
to distinguish between what is documented fact, strong 
hypothesis, or simply suggestion. 

One point is of particular importance because much of Eisler's 
biography of the artist depends on it. Jean Duvet, the author of a 
number of engravings, has been found in documents. The son of 
Drouhot Du Vay, a goldsmith in Dijon, he began his career in 
that city, where he became master in 1509, but later settled in 
Langres, the seat of a powerful diocese which, with Claude de 
Longvy, Cardinal de Givry, became an important center of the 
Catholic reform. It was therefore surprising that Henri Naef 
found a whole series of documents about Jean Duvet in Geneva, 
Calvin's Reformation theocracy. What is most surprising is not 
that Duvet went from Langres to Geneva, but that he keeps pop- 
ping up in Langres after 1540 when he settled in Geneva. In fact, 
it has been suggested that there may be two Jean Duvets and that 
the man in Geneva is not the printmaker of Langres. Eisler has 
concluded that, as assumed by Naef, they are the same man. But 
it is unfortunate that he has no close discussion of the problem, 
and only gives examples of men with double allegiances to at- 
tenuate the strangeness of the case. I personally still find it hard 
to believe that a man who was prominent enough in Geneva to be 
a member of the council of Two Hundred was simultaneously a 
member of the entrenched super-Catholic Confraternité du St.- 
Sacrement at Langres. 

It must be said that the coincidence of two goldsmiths with the 
same name would not be very surprising. Everybody in Duvet's 
family was a goldsmith. Jean was an excessively common name 
at the time in France (half the artists we know were called Jean, 
such as Perreal, Prevost, Clouet, Hay, Cousin, Bourdichon, etc.). 
First names tend to follow family tradition. Thus, there would be 
nothing surprising in having two related Jean Duvet dit Drouot 
as goldsmiths at the same time. It is true that both have wives 
called Jeanne, but Jeanne, like Jean, is so common a name that 
the coincidence is not overwhelming. 

The only secure visual evidence of a Jean Duvet's activity in 
Geneva, a coin for the Count of Gruyère, is so lacking in distinc- 
tion that Eisler does not even bother to reproduce it. Of course 
this does not necessarily preclude its being the work of the man 
who was just then engraving the great Apocalypse series, but it is 
hardly an encouraging sign. 

In addition, there is a serious obstacle to identifying the two 
men that has never, so far as I know, been pointed out. One 
document of 1541 in Geneva mentions "Jehan Duvet filz de deuz 
[feu? not having seen the actual document I cannot check the 
reading] Loys Duvay, alias Drot de Dijon.” But the printmaker's 
father appears in many Dijon documents always as Drouhot Du 
Vey and never with another first name. On the other hand, we do 
know that Jean had a brother Loys who became a master 
goldsmith in Dijon in 1509, the same year as his brother. It does 
not seem unlikely that Loys, like his brother Jean, kept their 
father's diminutive as a nickname (a practice we are familiar with 
from Francois Clouet, who was callet Janet, the diminutive of his 
father Jean Clouet). Thus, the Jean Duvet dit Drouot who turns 
up in Geneva in 1540 was perhaps, I would even say probably, 
the son of the printmaker's brother. This would fit a strict 
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reading of the documents and avoid the excessively bizarre situa- 
tion entertained by Naef and later by Eisler. 

If we abandon the identification of the two men, we can no 
longer, like Eisler, extrapolate the activities of the Geneva Duvet 
to the Langres goldsmith-printmaker, nor build the psy- 
chological portrait of a man torn between two incompatible 
allegences. The Geneva Duvet was an expert in fortification and 
an engraver for the mint. Eisler concludes that Duvet the 
printmaker was also involved in fortifications at Langres (an im- 
portant business there at the time) and was welcome in Geneva 
for this reason. But there is not a shred of documentary evidence 
that the great engraver was involved in fortifications, or, for that 
matter, in the mint (even though the latter is not improbable). 

Even if Colin Eisler's biographical construction partially 
collapses, his book remains the basic work on the artist. Owing 
to its complexities and its original character, it will take a long 
time to examine all its suggestions and to digest its contributions. 

HENRI ZERNER 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


HELLMUT WOHL, The Paintings of Domenico Veneziano, ca. 
1410-1461. A Study in Florentine Art of the Early 
Renaissance, New York and London, New York Univer- 
sity Press, 1980. Pp. xxv + 412; 26 figs. + 228 pls. $50 


This monograph is exemplary in every way. It treats with respect 
the works of a supreme painter and by virtue of its percipient 
and lucid analyses of their technique, style, and iconography 
demonstrates their high artistic worth. It is thorough: there is no 
source of information it overlooks and every particle of evidence 
provided by the documents, the sources, the paintings them- 
selves, and the works of Domenico's contemporaries is made, by 
judicious scrutiny, to yield its quota of meaning. To the extent 
that words can interpret the characteristics of a painter's style, 
this book does so. That Wohl should have conceived this a goal 
worth pursuing he no doubt owed to the tutelage of Richard 
Offner, under whom his dissertation on Domenico Veneziano 
was prepared many years ago; indeed, Offner's scrupulous 
method informs this book. For Wohl, as for Offner, definition is 
its own justification: Domenico's art is not correlated with 
historical events, and even its impact on contemporary artistic 
currents is narrowly portrayed. But to have explicated, to the ex- 
tent possible, the subject of each painting, when and under what 
circumstances it was made, the sources and characteristics of its 
style, and the evolution of its composition, is to have amply 
fulfilled the obligations of a monographer. 

To be sure, the problems were neither intractable nor many. 
There existed a consensus on the core of Domenico's oeuvre: the 
Berlin Adoration of the Magi, the London Carnesecchi 
Tabernacle, the Bucharest Madonna and Child, the St. Lucy 
Altarpiece with its five predella panels, the Berenson and Kress 
Madonnas, the S. Croce Saints John the Baptist and Francis. The 
Carnesecchi Tabernacle, the Berlin Adoration and the Bucharest 


1 Ruth Wedgwood Kennedy, Alesso Baldovinetti, New Haven, 1938, Aff. 


2 These conclusions, drawn from a new and complete transcription of the 
documents, first appeared in Wohl, "Domenico Veneziano Studies: The 
Sant'Egidio and Parenti Documents," Burlington Magazine, cxi, 1971, 
635ff. 


Madcnna were generally agreed to be early; the S. Croce fresco, 
late. The sources of Domenico's style on the one hand, in the art 
of the International Style, as exemplified by the peintings of 
Gentile da Fabriano and Pisanello and, on the other, in the ad- 
vances of Masaccio in the portrayal of space and volume, were 
widely recognized. The Paintings of Domenico Veneziano does 
not alter the prevailing view by the addition or subtraction of 
works or by a radical chronological rearrangement; nor does it 
find the current estimate of Domenico's origins grossly inade- 
quate. What it does do is to examine minutely the bases for every 
inference that can be made about Domenico and thus to establish 
with precision the limits and degree of certitude of what is 
known about a major artist of the Renaissance. 

That Domenico was born and raised in Venice but spent some 
time in Florence at an early age, Wohl cannily deduces from the 
orthographic peculiarities of the painter's letter of 1438 to Piero 
de’ Medici. Following Kennedy, Wohl postulates an initial 
period of apprenticeship under Gentile da Fabriano, first in 
Florence between 1422 and 1426, then in Rome, where Domenico 
assisted Gentile and, after his death, Pisanello, in the execution of 
the lost frescoes of the Life of the Baptist at 5. Giovanni in 
Laterane. Domenico's departure from Rome, Wohl suggests, 
probably coincided with that of Masolino and Pisanelio efter the 
death of Martin V. There is reason to think that between 1432 
and 1437 Domenico was active in Florence; Wohl assigns to this 
period the Carnesecchi Tabernacle and the Berenson Madonna. 
From the spring of 1437 until April, 1438, at least, Domenico was 
employed at Perugia executing a fresco, now lost, in the Baglioni 
Palace. Wohl hypothesizes that the Bucharest Madonna was a 
product of this Perugian sojourn. By May 11, 1439, Domenico 
was at work on the lost frescoes in the choir of S. Egidio, 
Florence: by this time the Meeting at the Golden Gate was 
evidently well under way; by September, 1439 it was finished. 
The second fresco of the Birth of the Virgin, begun some time 
before june, 1441, was completed by the end of May, 1442. On 
June 1, 1445, Domenico received a payment for his final fresco, 
the Marriage of the Virgin, but never did any more than the 
sinopia. It was painted 16 years later by Baldovinetti.? Between 
the first and second frescoes of S. Egidio, Wohl places the 
painting of the Berlin Adoration of the Magi. The convincing 
identification of Piero de' Medici in the figure looking out to the 
right of the two kings, along with other circumstantial evidence, 
makes it likely that the painting was a Medici commission. But I 
am not persuaded that this is the tondo of the Adoration of the 
Magi recorded in the 1494 inventory of Lorenzo de' Medici's es- 
tate with a different author (Pesellino) and different measure- 
ments.? The St. Lucy Alterpiece is assigned to the middle 1440's: 
the surest criterion for its chronological placement, Wohl 
believes, is the shift in its palette from the dark, rich colors 
typical of North Italian painting of the International Style to the 
lighter tonalities of Florentine late Gothic painting, a shift which 
also characterizes the artistic development of Fra Angelico and 
Fra Filippo Lippi in the 1440's. With reason Wohl dates to 1447 
the lost fresco decoration of the vault of the sacristy of 5. Maria 
di Loreto, on which, according to Vasari, Domenico collaborated 


3 [f the measurements of the inventoried tondo had included a frame, as 
Wohl supposes, that fact would surely have been noted, as it was in the 
case of the Kress Adoration of the Magi by Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo 
Lippi: "Uno tondo grande cholle chornice atorno messe d'oro dipintovi la 
nostra Donna e el nostro Signore e e’ Magi che vanno a offerire, di mano 
di fra giovanni." 





with Piero delia F arcesca. Two marriage chests, now lost, were 
executed fer Marco "arenti between September, 1447 and June, 
1448. To the end cf tne 1-40's Wohl assigns the Kress Madonna 
and Child with itspastel :onalty, while the fresco of Saints John 
and Francis for tae Cavalcanti Chapel in S. Croce is dated to 
1448/59-1453. Tb» ceat and burial of the bankrupt artist was 
recorded or May 15 14€1. 

Since none of Diecmenizo's extant works is documented, their 
dating mast depend on circumstantial evidence. In some in- 
stances the reasorinz by which Wohl arrives at the determina- 
tion of a date is eminertly plausible. Such an instance is the 
Berlin Adcsation, dwed © 1439 or shortly thereafter. Less con- 
vincing is Wohls d. ting of the S. Croce fresco, based on in- 
terrela&ons amorg Domenico, Andrea del Castagno, and 
Donatello. Wohl ~el berates thus: the figure of Saint Jerome in 
the sinopia of Cætænos fresco of Saints Jerome, Paula, and 
Eustociiem was cer ved from Domenico’s Baptist. The sinopia 
must no oran return x Padua in 1453 because its 


reflect e né ver Ce ee Donatello s late sculpture (by which I 
presume Won! means the Mary Magdalene‘). Therefore, 
Domenico = Eaptst alsc must predate Donatello's return to 

à. nes it cam be argued that construction in 55. 
A mot Fave permitted any painting in the left 








the an at D e un in the iwo figures of Saint Jerome is 
better explained oy supoosing that Castagno did not do the 
figure ir simopic, qualtatively inferior and alien in style.¢ 
Therefore, the enis terminus ante quem for Domenico’s 
Cavalcanti fresco tnat can be extracted from this web of 
relationsh:ps is thatwof 1357, the date of Castagno's death. 
rer,” Wohl Ends in the St. Lucy Altarpiece the ap- 
plicatien cf one ‘module w both the canon of Saint John and the 
perspective grid œ tbe pavement; in this he claims to see a reflec- 
tion of the precepts of Auberti, who recommended coordinating 
the height of figures anc the real dimensions of the perspective 
constractien by Gviling the baseline of the picture into units 
equal co one thicl he aeight of a male figure — units thus 
equiva:ert io ene 2raccio: Wohl calculates the height of the Bap- 
tist at exactly three tames:the length of one unit of the pavement 
measurec at the otom of the painting. While his calculation 
may be correct — Fom the reproduction it actually looks as 
thougk a bi: of the Beptis’’s foot were excluded from the tally — a 
correspondence wousd net result in the coordination of absolute 
humar anc architecura measurements. For that, the figure, 
from ain ia t = RO of the perspective construction 
















picture spake e, = ig he nidi ground, as does Saint John. Con- 
versely, if a figur- sanding in the middle ground had provided 
the module for t.e »ersoective construction, then the figure's 
height wouid hav- tc corepare as 3:1 to the length of the module, 
measu:ed rot at the FaseEne of the picture, but at the transversal 
on which the La re was Sane, 
Wok ask 
ticipation of the Ni: gin of the St. Lucy ^i in a sacra 





4 The la:e date of the urdocumented Magdalene was recently disputed by 
Deboran Strom, “A New Chronology for Donatello’s Wooden 
Sculpture,’ Panthecm; <xxvai, 1980, 242ff. 


5 Marita Horster, awerea del Castagno, Oxford, 1980, 181, citing 
Wolfgang Lotz, "Mach lozzas Umbau der SS. Annunziata in Florenz," 
Florence, Kunsthisfarieches Institut. Mitteilungen, v, 1940, 410, 420, 
Doc. € 
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conversazione, and her iconic form, a contradiction which he in- 
terprets as reflecting her dual tenancy of human and celestial 
realms. [ndeed, it is as though the extraordinary realism of 
Domenico's image, achieved here through an unprecedentedly 
accurate and detailed description of the effects of light, of 
volumes, space, and anatomy, were conditional upon the coex- 
istence of a patently unreal core. For the iconic appearance of the 
Virgin results not only from her centrality, frontality, and im- 
mobility — contrivances reconcilable with a realistic represen:a- 
tion — but also from Domenico's repudiation of every device by 
which the effect of three-dimensional form could be attained on 
a two-dimensional surface. Since the horizon coincides with the 
Virgin's knees, the receding plane of her thighs necessarily dis- 
appears. The receding plane of the step is concealed by the 
figure, pulled forward to the front edge of the step. The Virgin 
lacks feet and her drapery rises from the step in a vertical wall. 
The need for foreshortening was eliminated by the frontal posi- 
tion of the figure's torso and the lateral extension of one arm; the 
opposite projecting arm is entirely hidden by the Christ Child. 
Straight folds and the horizontal neckband and belt insure the 
two-dimensionality of the image. In accordance with her in- 
substantiality is the Virgin's incongruous scale, larger by far 
than that of any of her companions in spite of her location at the 
rear of the semicircular grouping, and the ambiguity of her 
placement within the setting, at once beneath the middle ground 
colonnade and within the niche of the distant exedra. 

To my knowledge, this method of distinguishing the Virgin 
was not employed in earlier sacre conversazioni. But it was used 
to isolate God the Father in Masaccio's Trinity, where every part 
of the figure except its halo is portrayed orthogonally. As an ob- 
jective correlative of divinity, two-dimensionality also charac- 
terizes God the Father in Jan van Eyck's Ghent Altarpiece; here 
vertical sequences of folds conceal foreshortened limbs and feet 
dangle inorganically. The same devices distinguish God the 
Father in the Last Judgment from Van Eyck's diptych in the 
Metropolitan Museum; it is instructive to see how, in his copy in 
Berlin, Petrus Christus misunderstood Van Eyck's intentions and 
restored the figure's volume. 

In addition to Wohl's narrative, which treats the painter's life 
and the history, iconography, style, and chronological order of 
his autograph works, The Paintings of Domenico Veneziano 
contains a catalogue raisonné of all authentic paintings, both ex- 
tant and lost, as well as of the numerous paintings erroneously 
attributed to the artist. Entries include detailed descriptions of 
condition, provenance, history, style, and a complete resume of 
the bibliography. All relevant documents, transcribed and 
checked by Gino Corti, are published along with a compendium 
of the pertinent 15th- and 16th-century sources. The book con- 
cludes with a bibliography. Illustrations are abundant and well 
reproduced. Ín short, nothing is missing from a monograph 
which, riders and amendments nohwithstanding, provides a 
standard of scholarship worthy of emulation. 

ANNE MARKHAM SCHULZ 
192 Bowen Street 
Providence, RI 02906 


6 Millard Meiss in The Great Age of Fresco: Giotto to Pontormo, exh. 
cat., New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1968, 160; J. and A. M. 
Schulz, “Review of ‘The Great Age of Fresco’ in New York," Burlington 
Magazine, cxi, 1969, 52, with which opinion Eve Borsook, letter to the 
editor, ibid., 303, disagreed. 


7 Warman Welliver, “The Symbolic Architecture of Domenico Veneziano 
and Piero della Francesca,” Art Quarterly, xxxvi, 1973, 5ff. 
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DAVID R. COFFIN, The Villa in the Life of Renaissance Rome 
(Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, xin), 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1979. Pp. xx + 385; 
243 ills. $45 


This is an important but flawed book by a well-known scholar. 
David Coffin has devoted much of his scholarly life to 
Renaissance villas, and his doctoral students at Princeton have 
written dissertations on the Medici villas in Rome and Castello, 
the Villa Lante at Bagnaia, and the Casino of Pius IV in the 
Vatican. Over the years Coffin has contributed a monograph on 
the Villa d'Este at Tivoli and several articles on other villas. Now 
his research has culminated in this comprehensive, copiously il- 
lustrated survey of two centuries of villa architecture, decora- 
tion, and garden design in and around Rome. 

The book is divided into four sections and subdivided into 
nine chapters and a conclusion. The first section treats the 
Florentine background, and gives a general overview of 15th- 
and 16th-century villa developments in Rome. The account is in- 
terrupted, rather disconcertingly, by detailed discussions of the 
Palazzo Venezia and the Tower of Paul III in the Capitoline Hill 
area, Casoletto near the Vatican, and the Renaissance villas of 
Frascati. 

The second section deals in two chapters with the suburban 
villa, especially the Villa Belvedere of Innocent VIII and 
Agostino Chigi's Villa Farnesina, and the hunting lodges and 
parks at La Magliana, Bagnaia, Caprarola, and Tivoli. In the later 
chapter a distinct architectural type is identified (a cubical 
building with a central corridor topped by a hipped roof with a 
dovecote), its antecedents are traced to the descriptions of Varro 
and to the vernacular farmhouse or casale, and its social cir- 
cumstances are described (i.e., the expression of status by largely 
upstart or Francophile princes of the Church who associated 
themselves by way of the hunt with the noble art of arms, 
prohibitions of canon law notwithstanding). Coffin argues that 
the demise of the hunting preserve was related to the decimation 
of wild life by firearms, the cutting up of the land into small 
plots, and the decline in the importance of war. I suspect, 
however, that it had more to do with the loss of meaning, even to 
arriviste cardinals, of the chivalric ideal of the mounted duel — 
for which the hunt was a peacetime substitute — in an era when 
war was increasingly fought with large batteries of artillery and 
masses of highly disciplined troops acting as units rather than in- 
dividuals. [n any case, it is regrettable that the book does not 
contain more such helpful and balanced chapters which relate 
architectural types to their function and social context. 

Coffin is at his best in Section Three where he pieces together 
for the large areas outside the Porta del Popolo and on the 
Quirinal and Pincian Hills the complex and changing patterns of 
land ownership as well as the construction histories of nearly all 
the Renaissance villas and gardens, large and small, extant and 
destroyed. By patiently exploring masses of largely unpublished 
sources, such as avvisi, diplomatic dispatches, and diaries, Cof- 
fin has been able, here and elsewhere in the book, to document 
the comings and goings of the villa owners and their activities in 
pursuit of both the contemplative and the active lives, as well as 
in the entertainment of their friends by conversations, walks, 
banquets, and dramatic and musical performances. Neither in 
these three chapters nor in any of the others, however, does Cof- 
fin sufficiently explore the relationships between topography 
and villa and garden design, or between villas and urban 
development. 

Saving the largest and most ornate villas for the final section, 
Coffin discusses in two chapters the major 16th-century villas in 
Rome — the Villa Madama, the Villa Lante and the Casino of Pius 


IV — and those outside of Rome in Caprarola, Tivoli, and 
Bagnaia. Unfortunately, here the weaknesses of the book come 
into sharpest focus. Coffin evidently believes that his primary 
task as an art historian is to sort out clearly all the facts without 
polemic, often without interpretation, and always without any 
sense of the problematic (as, for example, why a bock on Rome 
should begin with Florence). The result is an exceptionally dry 
and impersonal chronicle of the evidence for purchases, commis- 
sions, attributions, designs and sources. It is difficult to follow 
Coffin’s long and unenthusiastic descriptions which guide the 
reader through the architectural and garden spaces, especially 
with no compass rose provided on the majority of the plans and 
views. He is, moreover, seldom enlightening about function, 
design principles, symbolic content, or social context. The pon- 
derous writing is all too often matched by murky or hazy il- 
lustrations which make some of the most delightful spots in Italy 
seem rather dreary. Finally, most of the discussions of interior 
deco:ation are not much more than lists of subject matte- with no 
analvses of structure and little of symbolic content. The one ex- 
ception is the analysis of the Villa Lante on the Janiculum where 
Coffin perceptively relates the decorative program to the site, to 
the »atron (the papal datary Baldassare Turini), and to his 
patrons the Medici popes, Leo X and Clement VII. 

Coffin's discussions of garden iconography also tend to be in- 
discriminate lists of subject matter, although here he is usually 
more thorough and successful in finding a unifying theme, 
nearly always that of the golden age. Coffin understands this 
theme almost entirely in a pagan and secular sense, a view con- 
tradicted by literary and cultural historians who interpret this 
yearning for a state of purity and innocence as a reflection of the 
deepest urges of society — both secular and ecclesiastical — under 
attacx and in crisis. Even though nearly all of the patrons of 
Roman villas were high Church officals, for Coffin the develop- 
ment of Renaissance culture is characterized entirely by increas- 
ing secularization (the book opens with a subsection entitled 
"The Secularization of Culture"), with the development of villa 
life cne of its prime manifestations. In spite of the founding of 
many new Orders, the reform and reorganization cf old ones, 
and the expansion of lay confraternities in the Renaissance, Cof- 
fin even makes the remarkable statement that "the villa 
gradually replaced the monastery as the center of contemplative 
life in Italy” (p. 14). Since he recognizes nothing of the develop- 
ment of the spiritual side of Renaissance life nor the complex 
links between the secular and ecclesiastical spheres, Coffin sees 
almost no Christian overtones in the fresco and garden 
progzams, especially at Caprarola, Tivoli and Bagnaia. Without 
minimizing the importance of the pagan and secula: content, I 
believe that these programs also demand an ecclesiastical or 
sacramental reading which transforms them from tke sterile 
archaeological exercises of Coffin’s exegesis into profound ex- 
pressions of the nature of grace, salvation, and the Christian 
Commonwealth, all themes of vital concern to the patrons and to 
Renaissance society in general. 

In the conclusion Coffin outlines the history of the Villa Mon- 
talto of Sixtus V on the Esquiline Hill which, he argues per- 
suasively, represents a break with the past and an index of the 
future because of the vast scale of the grourds, which 
overwhelms the architecture, and because of the expansive gar- 
den cesign based on alleys laid out on long diagonals or with un- 
limited vistas. 

Tke basic organization of the book is topographical, although 
certain areas such as the Palatine with the Farnese gardens are 
ignored. But Coffin's arbitrary departure from this scheme has 
unnecessarily obscured a clear sense of the historical develop- 


ment of such areas- the Vatican or Monte Mario. Furthermore, 
the greu»ing of v lies under tne headings of Sections Two, Three 
and Four (“Leisure Its Setting and Pursuits”; “Enriching the 
Site"; "Recaptsmiag he Past"; "The Golden Age”) is 
meaningiess since these hemes are essentially common to all the 
villas. The title of chapter five, "The Ceremony of Entry,” is mis- 
leading since it prirtaril» treats the “Villa Giulia, whose role in 
ceremon.al entrie , Cof in admits, "was only an accidental one” 
(p. 152) and "lirxked tc the papacy of Pius IV” (pp. 173-74), 
while it ignores. tbe Villa Madama or the Villa Farnese at 
Capraro.a where che entry ritual was probably influential in the 
desigr. Similariy the tite of the book itself seems to promise a 
socioleg:cal and arturalapproach while, in fact, it would be dif- 
ficult ‘or a book « >e more innocent of a meaningful considera- 
tion of Renaissance -ocial, economic, and political history. These 
organizationa: ard «onceptual problems only underline the fact 
that Co-fin nas few eoncerns beyond the philological and 
topographical, aac, as another reviewer has remarked (J. S. 
Ackerman, Jourmai of fie Society of Architectural Historians, 
xxxix, 1980, 242 4%, ne thesis or viewpoint. 

One could imazire a ketter book if the content of this one were 
compressed into a catala@gue and preceded by synthetic chapters 
on such topics asclessicel and Renaissance writings on villas and 
their comnectione tc remains of classical villas and to medieval 
survivals of ancien types; patronage, including the social and 
economic life:of sw ville: villa design in Rome and elsewhere, its 
develcpment, and is reationship to patronage, classical antiq- 
uity, climate and Lealtn; fresco and fountain programs, in- 
cluding mdividua and comparative studies of their organization, 
structare, and iccnograpny and their links to the patrons and the 
culture generally aad, finally, the villa as museon, or academy, 
and its impact ow Fenassance collecting. 

It is tc Coffin’s edit chat his book contains a great deal of in- 
formation on most of these topics, but the lack of a systematic 
treatmer tof any of her indicates how much work remains to be 
done. Nevertheless, as research continues, Coffin’s book will 
provide a solid and 




















. reli-ble foundation on which to build. 
LOREN PARTRIDGE 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


WALTER .. STRAU-S. ed. Hendrik Goltzius 1558-1617: The 
Complete Engreveigs.ard Woodcuts, 2 vols., New York, 
Abari Books, 1977. Pp. 848; 430 black- and-white ills. 
$120 


Interest in Manrersm aas grown steadily during the past 15 
years, arc Hendr ce Go tzius, its most important Netherlandish 
exponen:, has figured prominently in various exhibitions, books, 
and articles.! Watker'Strauss's catalogue raisonné is the most am- 
bitious took thu =r or the prints, an attempt to fill what the 
author considers œ be a most serious gap in the literature: the ab- 
sence of a full» #lustrated, chronological catalogue of the 
engravings, etching , and woodcuts. In filling this gap, Strauss 





i One c of tre uo m. jos Vas Dit ons SENDIA to Northern Mannerism was 


Belange: , 4ienna, bre tina. 1967. : Following it were Dutch Mannerism, 
ci: ame! Li: “e, ai ur Art Gallery, Poughkeepsie, New 
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has followed the format of his earlier books. Keeping his formal 
essay to a minimum, he provides a catalogue entry with a large 
facing illustration for each print. The entries are arranged 
chronologically and are divided into sections of a single year's 
time, each year headed by a short outline of significant events. 

Perhaps more than anyone publishing books on the graphic 
arts, Strauss has exploited the potential of offset lithography to 
reproduce large numbers of prints at a relatively low cost. A 
catalogue such as this, in which all the prints are illustrated fac- 
ing corresponding written entries, should be an invaluable 
reference tool. To be able to check almost instantiy whether a 
print is in fact by Goltzius or to determine the state of an engrav- 
ing without having to read a lengthy and perhaps not altogether 
clear description, represents a tremendous saving in time and ac- 
curacy when compared with unillustrated catalogues. 

In its function as a pictorial reference book, Strauss's 
catalogue is successful. Although one might wish for plates that 
were less gray and fuzzy, for the most part the illustrations are 
sufficiently good for purposes of identification. The reproduc- 
tion of Cat. Nos. 114 and 115 in line blocks rather than half- 
tones, resulting in a total loss of detail, would seem to be an 
aberration and uncharacteristic of the catalogue as a whole. 

Probably for reasons of economy and size, the author has 
generally had to limit himself to one illustration for each print. 
One regrets therefore that he does not always choose the best im- 
pression. Late states seem to be illustrated more often than early 
ones, and for two engravings, Christopher Plantin and 
Perspicuitas (Cat. Nos. 175 and 204) one would have been hard 
pressed to find more wan and dreary impressions. While it is im- 
possible to reproduce the full glitter and power of Goltzius's 
engravings, a more judicious selection of the impressions to be 
illustrated would have conveyed a better sense of the artist's 
intentions. 

Most illustrations are trimmed within the platemark. This is 
generally an annoyance rather than a critical fault, as in the il- 
lustration of Erasmus Pleiobius (Cat. No. 189), where one would 
like to see the monogram. The reproduction of Francoise van Eg- 
mont (Cat. No. 132) is a different case altogether. The difference 
between the third and fourth states of this engraving is that the 
plate was cut down from a rectangle to an oval. Although the il- 
lustration purports to represent the third state, it is trimmed to 
the borderline, making identification of the state impossible. 

Other errors seriously limit the usefulness of the illustrations. 
Some mistakes can be attributed to sloppy proofreading, for 
almost all catalogues have an emberassing backward illustration 
(Coat of Arms of Gillis van Breen, Cat. No. 109), or one that is 
upside-down (Ixion, Cat. No. 260). But Strauss's reproductions 
of the wrong states for the woodcut of the Mars in Half Length 
(Cat. No. 406) and the engravings of the Warrior with a 
Broadsword (Cat. No. 159) and the Young Man with Two 
Flowers (Cat. No. 158), introduced mistakes of a different order. 
The Young Man with Two Flowers suffers from an inexact writ- 
ten description as well as an incorrect illustration. In the first 
state, the subject is not “clean-shaven” as described, but has a 
light beard and very short hair without a parting. In the second 


of Art, University of Connecticut, 1972; Mannerism and the North 
European Tradition, Prints from c. 1520-1630, P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 
Ltd., London, 1974; Manierismus in Holland um 1600, Berlin, 1979: 
and Goltzius and Other Northern Mannerists, P. & D. Colnaghi & Co. 
Ltd., London, 1980, to cite a few. 
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state, he has a fuller beard and longer hair parted on the right and 
curling up at the sides. Thus the reader has no way of knowing 
that it is the first state that is actually reproduced and not the 
second, as the italics seem to suggest. 

But Strauss intended his catalogue to be more than a pictorial 
reference work; he has attempted something much more am- 
bitious than merely identifying the prints and describing the 
states. Abandoning the iconographic order of Bartsch?, 
Hirschmann,? and Hollstein,4 he has arranged the engravings 
and the few etchings chronologically. Strauss is not the first to 
provide a chronological survey of Goltzius's prints; 
Hirschmann's monograph of 1919 precedes him.’ Although in 
need of some revision, when taken in conjunction with Rez- 
nicek’s® more recent findings, Hirschmann’s monograph does 
give a clear picture of Goltzius’s development as a printmaker. 
Strauss’s book must therefore be considered in the light of these 
earlier works, if only to assess how much new information it 
provides. 

Chronological catalogues have inherent drawbacks: since the 
reader is probably not so familiar with the artist's development as 
the author, he can spend a great deal of time searching through 
the volume(s) for a particular print. If an earlier iconographic 
catalogue exists, as it does in the case of Goltzius, the reader can 
circumvent the process by finding the print in that catalogue and 
then locating it in the chronological catalogue by means of the 
concordance (of which Strauss has thoughtfully provided one in 
each volume). A good chronological catalogue, however, 
provides what no iconographic work can: a clear picture of the 
artist's development. In his book on Goltzius's drawings, Rez- 
nicek combined the two approaches. The text and plates are 
divided into sections encompassing several years, during which 
Goltzius’s graphic style was relatively homogeneous. By follow- 
ing the text and illustrations, one can thus trace the changes in 
Goltzius's style. The catalogue, on the other hand, is arranged by 
subject matter, so that one can easily find information about 
specific drawings. 

Unfortunately, Strauss's work promises far more than it 
delivers. The author attempts a degree of precision that others do 
not: unlike Reznicek or Hirschmann, who divided Goltzius’s 
work into stylistic segments of several years each, Strauss 
divides the engravings and etchings into single years. Perhaps 
bound by the precedents of his own earlier works, he arranges 
the book so that each catalogue entry faces the illustration of the 
print described. As a result, he is forced to break up series of 
prints where the individual plates have different dates. The 
Passion, for example, is divided into three because the plates 
have dates ranging over three years (Cat. Nos. 332-34, 339-343, 
and 353-56). This is both annoying and confusing for the reader. 
Even within the individual years, there is no apparent order, 
either by subject or by date. For example, Strauss considers 
Adam and Eve (Cat. No. 217) to have been engraved before Mars 
and Venus (Cat. No. 216), but puts the latter first in the 
catalogue. 


2 Adam Bartsch, Le Peintre-Graveur, in, Vienna, 1854. 
3 Otto Hirschmann, Verzeichnis des graphischen Werks von Hendrik 
Goltzius, 1558-1617, Leipzig, 1921. 


+F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and 
Woodcuts, viui, Amsterdam, n.d. 


There are strange inconsistencies throughout. Although the 
date 1584 appears on the engraving of the Venetian Bal! (Cat. No. 
182), the print is included in the section for 1583. Jan van Suren 
(Cat. No. 282) is "dated 1588, but executed in 1590” according to 
Strauss, and listed under the year 1589. Similarly, Dirck 
Coornhert (Cat. No. 287) appears in the section for 1591, but in 
his discussion of the print Strauss proposes a date of 1592. 

It isdifficult to know if these are purely editorial mistakes or if 
there are motives behind them. Although Strauss attempts to 
date the engravings to precise years, he usually provides little in- 
formation about his reasons for doing so. In a few cases, he 
betrays a bias in favor of orthographic considerations. He dates 
Hercules and Geryon (Cat. No. 5) to 1577 because of the form 
of the signature, when it could be argued on stylistic grounds 
that it belongs to the early 1580's. In his discussion of Eguus 
Liber 2t Incompositus (Cat. No. 91), he makes quite clear the 
degree to which he relies on such concrete data as spelling rather 
than “he more abstract considerations of style: “Hirschmann 
cites stylistic reasons for not dating Goltzius’ portion before 
1580, but the archaic signature on ‘Tuscus’ (no. 92), lacking the 
monogram, suggests a slightly earlier date [1579]. Tuscus 
probaoly predates ‘Equus Liber et Incompositus’ for the same 
reasor." 

For the most part, however, Strauss remains silent about his 
reasor:s for dating prints to a certain year, even when bis opinion 
differs from that of previous authors. For example, in his discus- 
sion of the Seven Virtues (Cat. Nos. 67-73), he writes, ‘Reznicek 
dates this earliest series after 1580, yet it probably predated the 
one engraved for Philips Galle [here dated 1578]." One would 
like tc know what prompted Strauss to adopt the earlier cate, for 
it is not readily apparent from the character of the prints them- 
selves. In other entries he cites Hirschmann or Reznicek but 
ignores the content of the reference. For example, in Man with a 
Hand on His Chest (Cat. No. 118), he refers to Reznicek's book 
withoat mentioning that in the cited passage, Reznicex dates the 
engraving four years later than Strauss himself.” 

Many of Strauss’s conclusions seem capricious at best. He 
dates the Barocci-like Holy Family in an Oval Frame (Cat. No. 
163) to 1583, when it is clearly related to similar works of the lat- 
ter 1520's. In the Abuses of Law (Cat. Nos. 345-352), he takes the 
date 1597, the distinguishing feature of the second siate, as the 
date cf execution, when surely it can only represent :he date of 
Spiegel’s reissue. The figure style so clearly reflects the influence 
of Frans Floris that dating the engraving to the end rather than 
the beginning of Goltzius's career as a printmaker suggests a 
serious misunderstanding of the artist. 

The case is similar for the chiaroscuro woodcuts, whick. are not 
incluced in the chronology. Strauss justifies this omission on the 
grourds of ‘the difficulty of establishing an exact chronological 
sequence; the question of Goltzius' participation in the design of 
some of them; the doubt that Goltzius cut any of them into the 
block itself; and lastly, the technical problem of color reproduc- 
tion ia more than one signature of this book.” His last objection 


s Otto Hirschmann, Hendrik Goltzius (Meister der Graphik. VII), Leip- 
zig, 1619. 

6E, K. J. Reznicek, Die Zeichnungen von Hendrik Goltzius (Utrechtse 
Kunst‘tistorische Studien, vi), Utrecht, 1961. 


7 Ibid. 247. 


is overcome by cireumstance itself, for the illustrations of the 
woodeuss are not pr.nted in color. According to the errata sheet: 
"For “eësons of economy. clor [sic] reproductions had to be 
elimirated." Surely as author-publisher Strauss must have 
known chis in time to have deleted that sentence. Its presence 
reflec:s che haphaz .rd anc strangely amateurish quality of the 
catalogue as a whee. Streuss's other reasons for isolating the 
woodeu:s seem cut of place in a catalogue that otherwise skirts 
the problem of attr bution. Had there been a separate essay on 
the woodcuts, there would perhaps have been greater justifica- 
tion for this arrangement. As it is, one wonders if some of the 
anomalies in tbe dating of these prints might have been 
elimirated had Strauss attempted to integrate them into the 
sequencz of the engravings. For example, despite noting 
similæites betweer the Cave of Eternity (Cat. No. 418) and 
Hercules and Cacu: (Cat. No. 403) of 1588, Strauss persists in 
dating the forme: tc 1594. The woodcut has, in fact, little in com- 
mon with works from Go tzius's post-Italian period. 

Strauss is aise roncommital on another fundamental issue, 
that œ attribution. n various entries, Nos. 32-36, 159, 227, and 
251, fcr example he mentions that Reznicek, Hollstein, 
Hirscamann, or Bartsch doubt Goltzius's authorship of an 
engravimg; but ae nonetheless includes the prints in his own 
catalogue without further explanation. In the case of the Three 
Fates (Cat. Nes. 2:1), neither the previous cataloguers of the 
prints ror Rezrice< aeceoted the engraving as by Goltzius; 
Strauss offers ne ceunter-argument, but presumably accepts it. 
It is an injustice so-bimself as well as to the reader to take this ap- 
proaca. The reasons behind his attributions may be very sound 
indeed, but one ha no way of knowing them. 

Ths :s not to sa” that the book is without new information, 
but irteresting and .mportant points are often marred by inade- 
quate research-or slappy thinking. For example, the condition of 
the line blocks cf the lancscape woodcuts (Cat. Nos. 409-412) 
showed that the irspressions of the line blocks alone on blue 
paper predated ‘he impressions with the printed tone blocks. 
From this Strauss concludes that "impressions with tone blocks 
were ornted after some interval, and that the blue versions were 
no mere 'proof impressions in preparation for the clair-obscur 
printe“ and "that tne addition of tone blocks was not intended 
from the inceptier. ' This is a new and very important addition 
to the literature on the chiaroscuro woodcuts. But he then con- 
s id UR DI suggest ting that the heightened impressions of 














imprese; ons. He nm ta i no om of the fact that heightened 
impress:ons of the landscapes are probably as numerous as those 
without lead white additions.* This suggests that they were not 
mode s cor theckiamscuro woodcuts but were intended to be ap- 
precieted in their ovn rigt t. Finally, Strauss's hypothesis about 
the nature of thethe-ghtened and plain landscapes is based in part 
on a comparison ef two impressions of the Landscape with 
Waterfall (Cat. Nc 410) in the Rijksprentenkabinet, Amster- 
dam. #Vhat Strauss nas overlooked is that both these impressions 
eightened with lead white. 

One simply cannot rely or the accuracy of Strauss's informa- 
tion. in che note »ebw the list of "Repositories" he writes: "The 
locatiens listed fer each print are indicative but not exhaustive.” 








s See the reviewers forthcoming doctoral dissertation, “Hendrick 
Goltzias and the Dutch Chiaroscuro Woodcut,” Yale University. 
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"Indicative" is an optimistic choice of word. As in his earlier 
book on chiaroscuro woodcuts?, Strauss's inclusion of a city in 
his list of repositories has little bearing on whether an impression 
of the work in question is actually to be found there. In the entry 
for the Young Man with the Cane (Cat. No. 408), for example, 
Strauss lists the following: 
| Amsterdam, Berlin, London 
II Berlin, Boston, Cleveland, Haarlem, Minneapolis, Paris 
(IN; heightened with white by hand), Princeton, Rotterdam 
III Amsterdam, Boston, Cologne, London 
IV Rotterdam (from the worn block) 
This table needs to be totally revised. Beginning with the first 
state, the line block on white paper, there is an impression in 
Boston, which he does not mention, despite listing the Museum 
of Fine Arts as a location for other states. For the second state, 
the line block on blue paper (hardly a difference of state as the 
block itself remains unchanged), there is an impression in Lon- 
don but none in Haarlem. For the third state, the line and the 
tone block, there are also impressions in Berlin and Haarlem. The 
fourth state, "line block and tone block revised with horizontal 
lines," simply does not exist. The impression he illustrates from 
Rotterdam is of the line block on blue paper heightened with 
white. 

The emendations above include only those cities he mentions 
in the context of this print; they do not include such important 
collections as Munich, Vienna, or the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. Although I am unfortunately not competent to comment 
on the accuracy of the information concerning four of the eleven 
locations (Cleveland, Cologne, Minneapolis, and Princeton) even 
so, the percentage of error is startling. Regrettably, the entrv for 
the Young Man is not atypical of the catalogue as a whole. 

Of course, one cannot expect the author to have traveled 
everywhere. It is therefore unfortunate but hardly reprehensible 
that Strauss does not know of the unique impression of Galatea 
(Cat. No. 422) in Coburg, which has a different light tone 
block.19 

One does, however, expect an author to have visited the print- 
rooms he mentions and to have examined the prints that he lists. 
Yet, in some cases it appears that Strauss relied on Hirschmann 
rather than looking at the prints. In the entry for Faith (Cat. No. 
67), he follows Hirschmann in describing the second state as 
having the address ‘Hugo allaerdt excu.," but he illustrates an 
impression with the address “C. Allard excudit," an inscription 
he does not mention. He goes further in the Duel on Horseback 
(Cat. No. 13), noting word for word the inscription for a state ex- 
isting only in Hirschmann's hypothesis. 

The overall effect is of a catalogue put together far too quickly 
and with insufficient thought and planning. It is weak even in 
the very fundamentals of the study of prints. One's doubts are 
first raised by the table of abbreviations where Strauss states: 
“The size of all picture areas is given in millimeters, height 
before width." The rather odd term "picture area” usually 
(though not always) means the measurements to the borderline. 
This is of course contrary to modern convention, by which 
engravings and etchings are measured to the platemark. Thus for 
Miracula Christi and Exemplar Virtutum (Cat. Nos. 25 and 26), 
one would have no way of knowing it was just the illustrations 


German and Netherlandish Masters of the XVlth and XVIIth Centuries, 
Greenwich, Conn., 1973. 


10 See note 8. 
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that were trimmed and not the prints themselves. In these sub- 
jects from the Life of Christ there is an inordinately large space 
between the last line of the inscription and the platemark, left 
blank perhaps for some further legend. 

Nor does Strauss's assessment of what constitutes a difference 
of state appear to be based on any outside convention or on any 
self-imposed definition. In some cases (Cat. Nos. 290-96 or 300, 
for example) a variation in the watermark is sufficient to warrant 
a new state, although there are no alterations whatsoever in the 
plates. In contrast, major changes in the image, such as the ab- 
sence or inclusion of Moses's tablets of the law (Cat. No. 168) do 
not constitute a state difference. 

Series are treated in an even more cavalier manner. In the en- 
tries for Christ, Saint Paul, and the Apostles (Cat. Nos. 267-280), 
Strauss does not distinguish among the different prints when 
describing the states. He lists six states for Saint Peter, the first 
engraving, and for all the others in the series refers the reader 
back to it. Nowhere does he mention that only Saint Paul is 
known in a state before any inscription (the first state) and that 
only Saint Peter undergoes any changes after the addition of the 
number (states 4 to 6). The remaining twelve prints are found in 
just two states: before or with the number. 

This imprecise approach is carried over into other aspects of 
the catalogue as well. Thus while Strauss provides some in- 
teresting observations on the iconography of particular prints, 
especially the chiaroscuro woodcuts, other of his contributions 
are marred by overhasty observation. Similarly, the historical in- 
formation included at the beginning of each section never really 
ties in with the rest of the catalogue, and many of Strauss's at- 
tempts to link the prints with contemporary events fall rather 
wide of the mark. The connection, for example, between the 
“elation in the hearts of the Dutchmen” at the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada and ‘’Goltzius’ sparkling engravings” remains 
obscure at best. 

Some catalogue entries bear only a tenuous relation to the 
prints described. In the Bearded Man in a Niche (Cat. Nos. 122), 
Strauss states that "this portrait is known only from Dutuit's 
description, taken from the catalogue of the Firmin-Didot collec- 
tion ... ," thereby implying that there are no extant impressions 
of the engraving; but he then illustrates an impression from 
Berlin. He entitles Cat. No. 127 a Portrait of a Prelate in Half 
Length, when the figure is portrayed in bust length; or he 
describes the fourth state of Françoise van Egmont (Cat. No. 132) 
as having “the uncut portions of the plate ... changed from rec- 
tangular to a circular shape," although the frame is actually an 
oval. 

One might have expected the copy editor to have taken a 
hand, but after having read the title page "Hendrik Goltzius ..."' 
and then the introduction, which begins “Hendrick Goltzius ...," 
one rather abandons hope. The spellings of proper names 
vary, illustrations are reversed, inverted, and cropped, and there 
is no consistent style for the catalogue entries. The design of the 
book is equally clumsy, as is apparent from the cover itself. 

Thus, while one must admire Strauss for undertaking this proj- 
ect, in the end one judges the catalogue as it stands. It is poorly 
conceived, sloppily executed, and unreliable. It seems a shame 
that an author and publisher with so much real energy should be 
content with a work that little serves the audience for which it is 
intended. 

NANCY BIALLER 
Sotheby's, London W1A 2AA 


NICOLA SPINOSA, et al., Civiltà del '700 a Napoli, 1734-1799, 
1, Florence, Centro Di, 1979 [1980]. Pp. 445; 93 text figs., 
302 cat. ills., 20 color pls. L. 25,000 


Of all the exhibitions with a major emphasis on painting that are 
being held throughout Europe this year, that of 18th-cen:ury art 
in Naples must surely be the biggest and the most impressive. It 
fills na less than 54 stately rooms in Capodimonte, that imposing 
Bourbon pile on the heights overlooking the city; as well as small 
extensions in the Certosa di S. Martino and the Villa Floridiana; 
and tkere is an overflow of something like half a hundred can- 
vases, most of them large-scale altarpieces, in the Royal Palace 
down by the sea. 

Volume one of the catalogue is likewise on a monumental 
scale: almost 500 pages, most of them in double column with 
small »rint. But big as the book is, it covers only the smaller part 
of what is on view. The second volume, still not available at this 
writinz,! will include all the decorative arts, theater design, car- 
tography, and the like. It will also contain brief biographies of 
the artists, a general bibliography, and one more piece of ap- 
paratus so essential to the scholar but so seldom found in these 
gargantuan catalogues: an index. We are also promised a third 
catalogue, this last to be a supplement to, not a continuation of 
the first two volumes. It is to include many of the canveses not 
discussed elsewhere, above all the altarpieces on display in the 
Palazzo Reale. 

At the heart of the volume here under review is the section on 
the paintings of the School of Naples. Anyone reading through 
these =ntries cannot but be impressed by the astonishing quan- 
tity of new material that Spinosa has brought to light. In this sec- 
tion alone there are something like 35 canvases either previously 
unkncwn to the literature or here identified for the first time. 
The new attributions are cautious and almost invariably convinc- 
ing. They cover virtually the entire range of 18th-century 
Neapclitan painting. At the one end, there is a splendid bozzetto 
painted by Solimena in the year 1700 for one of the altarpieces in 
S. Maria Donnalbina, a dark smoldering canvas in the spirit of 
Preti and the High Baroque (No. 72). At the other end is a 
landscape by Saverio Della Gatta signed and dated 1785, a calm, 
cool, classicizing composition that is flooded with light (No. 
160). Between the two in date but stylistically related to neither is 
a large, elegant bozzetto done in 1752 in the manner of the 
barocchetto romano by Sebastiano Conca for the vault of the 
Neapclitan church of S. Chiara (No. 162). The substantial sec- 
tion o: the catalogue given over to Francesco De Mura includes 
four rew attributions (Nos. 87, 92 a/b, 93), all in my opinion 
convincing, but I do challenge one of the traditional attributions: 
a stiff and vapid female portrait that is said to represent the art- 
ist's wife, but can at best be no more than a work of the bottega 
(No. &8). 

To the corpus of the known works of Gaspare Traversi, 
Spinosa has been able to add no less than five new pa:ntings, 
among them the strange and powerful Saint Margaret of Cortona 
with the Angel (No. 112), a painting now in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York, which is rightfully recognized as one of 
the artist's masterpieces. It is curious that as yet we have no 
monograph on this remarkable artist who stands so apart from 


! The opening of the exhibition was delayed, usually two or three months 
at a time, for almost two years. 





the principal currents ef his age.? Other notable contributions in- 
clude a beau-ifu late Giordano, The Three Hebrews Freed from 
the Fiery Fuznaee (No. 5), which was discovered in London by 
Oreste Ferrari, enc a bozzerto in the Musée des Beaux-Arts in 
Rennes (No. 52% waich was correctly restored to Giacomo del Po 
by Pierre Reseamerg. And finally among the many inediti, far 
more that wecha-e soom to name. one of my favorites is the large 
Aeneas in the Ei-siin Fields (No. 145) by Pietro Bardellino, an art- 
ist whose pase, jelcate, excuisitely modulated paintings, done 
in the manner cf the late Barocchetto, deserve to be far better 
known. 

This referenes te the Barocchetto brings to mind cne of my 
few cuarrels wih this generally exemplary volume. While the 
various manse of the individual artists are analysed carefully, 
especially with segard to the debt of the one to the other, the 
broader concep: of style are usvally ill-defined. Stylistic terms 
tend to float Words like Baroque” and “Rococo” mean one 
thingin one piace and: something 2 alse in another. For example, in 
his essay on »aiz ting ix Naples curing the years of the Austrian 
vicerevalty. : well theught-out study filled with valuable in- 
sights, Oreste Ferrari writes that Luca Giordano’s Triumph of 
Judita on the-vanlt of the Cappella del Tesoro in the Certosa di S. 
Martino in Mapes (Cat. Fig. 1, p. 129) "is justly considered the 
source [radic] cf tne Italian Rococo.” But “Rococo” is a mis- 
nomer in this ec ntext. This painting shows a vigorous, rather 
stocky Judith who iunges forward as she holds the severed head 
of Holofernes nich ap with her arm outstretched. Around her are 
the hosts of ihe victorious Israelites, the vanquished Babylo- 
nians, and aveasirg angels with unsheathed swords. A work 
such as this :orms a bridge, as has previously been noted, be- 
tweer: the hercic arbof Pietro da Cortona and the equally heroic, if 
calmer art of Ezpalo. To speak of such paintings, with their 
massive maicers. powerful warriors, and surging rhythms, as a 
source of the ! itaiam Racoco is inevitably to associate them with 
the far frailes, SEiffer work of am Amigoni or a Falciatore, and 
thus to wreab havoc with the basic dialectics of stylistic analysis. 
The Éococo s a+ inherently Frer.ch concept; like the Gothic it 
was born in “rasce, it developed in France, and from France it 
spread throughcut Eurcpe. Surely, therefore, it makes good 
sense to reserve in term for those relatively few Italian works 
































ni to teurs five small gold ground panels with tiny, 
delicate femase Egures languidly posed within painted rocaille 
frames (Nos. L 9 correctly characterizes them as "among the 
most singula: documents of Neapolitan Rococo” (p. 242). The 
late work of calo however, celongs to another world. It an- 
ticipaies to a corsicerable degree the work of Neapolitan artists 
such as De Mara and Domenico Mondo, but also artists 
elsewhere in Itay who work in a tradition that is far more 
monumental ind grand. In contrast to the Rococo, this is an in- 
digeneus art, ose that can be traced back across the centuries 
without leaving talian:soil, and that is best called by its Italian 
name: Baroccheto. 

The catalogue contains no less than 13 essays by as many dif- 
ferent authors. & background for the period is provided by Raf- 
faele Ajello n . histerical survey that traces the effects of 














? A set of shorteess ysarecently publist ed by Ferdinando Bologna in book 
form, Gaspare Ero sersi nall'illuriiniszao europeo, Naples, 1980, contains 
neither a catalezue nor a éhecklist anc deals with only a small portion of 
the artist's. works The small groug of illustrations includes several 
curious attributiors. 
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Austrian rule during the first part of the century and the elusive 
promise of a golden age that seemed about to dawn in 1734 when 
Naples became, for the first time in centuries, nct a colony but an 
independent kingdom, albeit under Bourbon rule. From this 
point on the scene is that of gradual but often zracious decline, 
enlivened on occasion by colorful and often capable individuals, 
among them Bernardo Tanucci, the skillful s:atesman; Maria 
Carolina, the cultured and intellectual queen who was also the 
daughter of the Austrian Empress Maria Taeresa; and the 
queen's favorite, John Edward Acton, the handsome Englishman 
who moved to Naples and eventually became th» prime minister. 
The curtain comes down on January 23, 1799 with the entrance 
into Naples of the French Revolutionary Arm. 

There follows an essay by Domenico De Marco on the 
economic history of Naples during this period. Of more im- 
mediate interest to most art historians is the brief essay by 
Francis Haskell on art patronage and art collecting. Painting with 
a broad brush, Haskell focuses first on Carlo's -eign as a period 
when Naples became famous throughout Europe as a major cen- 
ter for the visual arts. The king's vast building program brought 
into being ports and palaces less for a love of art than for the 
aggrandizement of the state, but the result was to provide com- 
missions for a series of large-scale decorative prcgrams that drew 
on the services of most of the major Neapolitan painters. At the 
same time the Bourbon capital was greatly enhanced by the 
transfer from Parma to Naples of the fabulous collection of an- 
cient and modern art (it is enough to think of the Titians now in 
Capodimonte) that the king had inherited from the Farnese. But 
it was the role of the queens of Naples to expand the art 
patronage of the court and thus the renown cf the capital by 
opening the city up to artistic currents from acrcss the Alps. It is 
by this path that the secrets of Meissen were sent to the South, 
making possible the establishment in 1742 of ‘he famous por- 
celain factory at Capodimonte. They also eccount for the 
presence of so many Northern artists active at the court: first 
Mengs, later to become the nemesis of Tiepole, then Angelica 
Kauffmann, Fiiger, Tischbein, Vigée-Lebrun, and even for a 
brief period Gavin Hamilton and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

There is also a delightful essay by Mario Praz entitled "The 
Antiquities from Herculaneum.” He begins with the idea, if not 
novel then certainly given small currency in Ita», that these ex- 
cavations had little effect on the inception of Neoclassicism. But 
the heart of the essay is a sketch in which are outlined the 
various reactions that the paintings from che excavations 
produced on the first generation that saw them: wild praise, the 
inevitable disillusion, the outcroppings of the bizarre. Here, for 
example, brilliantly incised with Praz's cuting strokes, is 
Winckelmann in ecstasy over an erotic forgery ty Mengs that he 
took for a panel from Pompeii. Here too is he future Lady 
Hamilton, a famous beauty, standing in a specially constructed 
black cabinet with a gold frame and assuming, before an 
astonished audience, a hundred poses in imitation of the 
paintings from Herculaneum, "first severe, then sad, then 
provocative, then filled with lascivious abandon.” 

The introductory essay on architecture was written by 
Anthony Blunt in considerable haste after tne architectural 
historian who had originally agreed to provide this section of the 
catalogue failed to do so. The result is an agreezble if somewhat 
discursive survey of the whole century, with a sensitive ap- 
preciation of the work of the major archisects, above all 
Vanvitelli’s design for Caserta, but with little to add that is new. 
It serves, however, as an admirable guide for the uninitiated. For 
the specialist there is an extremely valuable paragraph on 
desiderata: a series of architects who remain virtually unknown 
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except for one or two major works; and then a series of 
handsome works — a staircase, a courtyard, a chapel, often a 
whole building — for which we have as yet no known architect. 

In an essay on the various royal residences Giancarlo Alisio 
discusses the many rather formal edifices brought into being by 
King Carlo's passion for the hunt. After this comes a brief but 
spirited essay by Mario De Cunzo on the villas that were built on 
the slopes of Vesuvius. The author is at pains to differentiate 
these light, gay country retreats from the stiff rhetorical palaces 
of the king, and to point out how the flow of space within them 
is activated so as to maximize the spectacular vistas, on the one 
side of the smoke-plumed Vesuvius, on the other of the gran- 
diose bay. The author ends appropriately with a plea for the 
restoration of these once gay dwellings that now stand crumbling 
"like an abandoned Camposanto.” 

The short section on the sculpture at Caserta, written by 
Valentina Maderna and Flavia Petrelli, is valuable less for the in- 
troductory essay than for the individual entries which are based 
on extensive archival research, as well as for the knowledge that 
they provide of the tight control that the presiding architect, 
Luigi Vanvitelli, kept over the whole project. 

There are also excellent essays by Oreste Ferrari on Neapolitan 
painting from 1707 to 1734, and by Nicola Spinosa on 
Neapolitan painting from 1734 to 1799. But though these are cer- 
tainly valuable they can be no more than summaries. The in- 
terested reader is referred to the book-length articles by the same 
authors covering the same material in Storia di Napoli (vi, Pt. 2, 
Naples, 1970, pp. 1223-1363; and vmi, Naples, 1971, pp. 
453-547). 

There follows a short section on foreign painters in Naples. 
Here there are no new attributions, and the brief introductory es- 
say by Jean Patrice Marandel is little more than a checklist with 
the names of the artists. Of considerably greater size and impor- 
tance is the section by Raffaello Causa devoted to the foreign 
view-painters of Naples. This seems at first an odd subdivision, 
arbitrarily broken off from all the rest. But it makes sense in that 
it reflects one of Causa's personal passions and gives him room 
to search out such virtually unknown figures as Johann Gruem- 
broech and Tomas Ruiz, or to reflect on the poetry in the amaz- 
ing compositions of Thomas Jones. 

The final section of the catalogue, which is by Marina Causa 
Picone, is on drawings. It serves as a necessary supplement to the 
parts on painting, dealing as it does largely with the same artists, 
and often with drawings that are preparatory for the same 
paintings. To a much greater extent than in the section on 
Neapolitan painting, however, the reliance is on previously 
published attributions, perhaps because with the drawings there 
is still so much that remains to be done. It is now possible, 
however, to supply a new attribution for the Judith in Triumph 
Displaying the Head of Holofernes, which in the catalogue is 
given to Luca Giordano, and is said to be a study for his fresco in 
the Certosa di S. Martino (No. 200, pp. 386-387). In point of 
fact, it has nothing whatsoever to do with Giordano, whose 
heroic Judith, lunging forward with the head suspended from 
her right hand, is in a completely different pose. Instead, the 
drawing was done about 50 years later, and is a preliminary 
study by Lorenzo De Caro for the Judith in Triumph in the 
Molinari Pradelli Collection (No. 124b, pp. 248-49). In De Caro’s 
painting, Judith no longer holds a sword and her right arm is 
akimbo. But almost all the other elements are the same as in the 
drawing: Judith's quiet relaxed pose, the head of Holofernes held 
by her left hand, the odd hat set far back on her head, the cape on 
a diagonal across her waist, and — this the most telling because it 
is so lackadaisical and unheroic — her two feet placed close 


together at a 45-degree angle to one another, the right pointing 
directly at the viewer, the left seen in profile and somewhat 
higher on a ledge. 

A word should be added on how the catalogue is put together. 
It will, of course, be easier to use when volume two with the in- 
dex s published, but the numbering of the illustrations is the 
devil's own devising. Each of the essays — and there are 13 of 
them — has its own set of text illustrations which are numbered 
sepazately. Each time we turn to a new essay we begin again with 
fig. 1. As if this were not enough, some of the catalogue illustra- 
tions are woven in among the text illustrations so that, for exam- 
ple, when we are leafing through the section on the Vesuvian 
villas (2p. 86-105), we start with figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, then jump to 11, 
12, 13, 14, etc. These last are illustrations for the catalogue en- 
tries. which can be followed in sequence through Nc. 31, before 
we turn the page and start all over again with fig. 1. To this is 
added a set of very high quality color plates which are numbered 
1 through xx and are mercifully all in a group. But there are other 
vagaries. All the paintings that have catalogue entries are il- 
lustrated, but not all the sculpture (e.g., Nos. 32-34). One full- 
page illustration, Vien's Marchande d'amours (on p. 34) has no 
number, and one of the paintings in the catalogue has neither a 
title nor a location (No. 66 on p. 162). It is in fact a Saint William 
of Acquitaine by Domenico Maria Vaccaro and it comes from the 
Neapo.itan church of S. Agostino degli Scalzi, 

But :hese are minor mechanical problems, of little significance 
in the face of the enormous contribution of the catalague as a 
who:e. One last observation, however, is perhaps in order. 
Throughout many of these essays, especially the ones by 
Neape.itan authors, there runs a continuing complaint: the 
Neapoiitan painters are so provincial, they turn inward on them- 
selves, they return always to the same indigenous sources, they 
remēin closed to all outside influences. Surely in such a com- 
plaint, so often and so wistfully repeated, these schclars are un- 
consciously protesting against the provincialism of the Naples of 
today. If this is so, then their magnificent exhibition. and the 
monumental and lavishly illustrated catalogue that stands as its 
permanent testament, will go far to create in the minds of art 
lovers everywhere a “Napoli sprovincializzata.”’ 

ROBERT ENGGASS 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 





JUDITH COLTON, The Parnasse Frangois. Titon du Tillet and 
the Origins of the Monument to Genius, New Haven and 
Londen, Yale University Press, 1979. Pp. 252; 104 black- 
and-vhite ills. $25 





The Parnasse Francois was a colossal monument conceived in 
1708 by Titon du Tillet. Rising to a height of about 60 feet, and 
with a base 160 feet in circumference, it was to consist of a steep 
mountain made of stone, crowned by a rearing Pegasus and with 
figures in bronze eight to ten feet tall placed variously on its sur- 
faces. These were to include an Apollo, representing Louis XIV, 
the Three Graces, personifying three female poets of Louis's 
reign, and, as nine Muses, the most famous of Louis's poets and 
mus:cians, Corneille, Racine, Lully, and so on. There were also to 
be li:tle winged genius figures, some carrying portrait medallions 
and scrolls with the names of other French poets and musicians. 
The site for the monument preferred by Titon was the Etoile: 
placed here, it would have been visible from most parts of Paris 
and also from outside of the city. 

T:ton spent ten years working out the details of the monument 


and having a model of it made by Louis Garnier, a forgotten 
sculptor who h. d been a pupil of Girardon and who here played 
a strictly subodinate role, turning Titon's ideas into bronze. 
This model, seven and one half feet high, is in Versailles and is the 
principal visual record of Titon's project. It is supplemented by 
detailed verbal ecounts by Titon of his reasons for planning the 
work as he die and ef his search for a sponsor who would 
provide the furds to erect the full-scale monument. 

hen the idea for the monument first occurred to Titon, Louis 
XIV was alive; lthough the king soon died, Titon did not aban- 
don nis scheme He tried first to interest Louis XV in the project, 
and when he ailed te dc so looked to the court and state 
bureaucracy fo: prospective patrons. Finally, he attempted, un- 
successfully. to-secure a position lucrative enough to enable him 
to have the moasument erected as his own expense. Titon spent 
some fifty year doggecly striving to create interest in a project 
that anyone wi h a lesser obsession would have given up more 
than: once as il -timed if not ill-conceived. 

This is the kand of devotion that in later times and other cir- 
cumstances rest ted in the Statue of Liberty and the four colossal 
heacs on Moust Rushmore. Had Titon succeeded, he would 
have been respensible for the erection of the largest sculptural 
monument to Lauis XIV ard one of the largest of the 17th and 
18th:centuries. ind he would have done this being neither artist 
nor minister bu only, at the height of his career, a minor court 
functionary. 

Titon and his monument are of interest, then, not only to stu- 
dents of scuipture but also of patronage and taste after 1700, and 
one must be gr. teful te Judith Colton for telling this unfamiliar 
story in detail Her principal concern, however, is neither 
sculpture as such nor taste. To her mind, Titon is important 
primarily for heving conceived the first "monument to genius.” 

Tais type of monument aad been thought to have originated 
in England with the Poe:s Corner in Westminster Abbey and the 
Temple of British Wortkies at Stowe; the better known examples 
are the later orzs, Rodin's Balzac, Klinger's Beethoven, and so 
on. Predating tse earliest examples by about twenty years, the 
Parnasse Franccas is for Colton the key to the development of the 
genre. 

Arter discuss ag Titon's life and commenting on his publica- 
tions, Colton tezns, in chapter two, to the iconography of the 
monument, whch is to say, to what she understands to be the 
iconegraphy of "genius." She draws on Titon's writings to 
elucidate his adaptation of Mount Parnassus and his reasons for 
chocsing and placing as he did those contemporary men and 
women who were to appear as the Muses and Graces. In his 
writings, Titon mentiors ballets and spectacles at Louis XIV's 
cour: in which "arnassuses figured, though he does not directly 
compare his mc.intain to the others. This Colton does, bringing 
into her discussion, among others, two works that she thinks 
directly influen:ed Titon: a wooden triumphal arch erected in 
1660. capped by a Parnassus with Apollo at its summit, the 
Muses below km, and including representations of the great 
writers of ali time, and che centerpiece for a fête at Versailles in 
1668-that was a rocky mass representing Mount Parnassus, with 
a rearing Pegasus at its summit, Apollo playing the lyre beneath 
the borse, and tae nine Muses distributed along the slopes of the 
mountain. Colten also suggests that Titon may have been in- 
fluerced by tw» projects by Le Brun for monuments to Louis 
XIV that make use of naturalistic rock formations. Curiously, 
noneof these we zks is mentioned again in the section of the book 
devozed to Titor's sculptural organization of his elements. 

In his writings, Titor. claims exclusive responsibility for the 
iconegraphic prsgram ef the monument and also for turning this 
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program into a work of sculpture. The Parnasse Francois is com- 
pletely original and rare in the history of sculpture, he says, for 
reviving the life-size or colossal multi-figure group developed 
previously in only three works, two ancient and one modern: the 
Niobid group, the Farnese Bull, and Girardon s Apollo and the 
Nymphs of Thetis. Colton takes Titon at his word, accepts his 
monument as a "daring contribution" to the history of sculpture 
and the “most ambitious freestanding sculptural group ever for- 
mally conceived up to its time" (p. 116), and compares the 
Parnasse Francois to the three works he mentions. 

Such a claim at the very least exaggerates the importance of 
Titon's monument. In fact, if while reading his words one keeps 
the actual work in view, one must have serious doubts about 
their pertinence: the monument that he would have us see as 
astonishingly novel looks quite conventional. It is similar in ap- 
pearance to those temporary monuments and Le Brun projects 
discussed by Colton. But for its size, in fact, it would have been 
one more monument to Louis XIV, not substantially different 
from earlier ones and taking its place alongside other representa- 
tions of Apollo and the Muses that were made to enhance Louis's 
prestige and reputation, to increase his fame and not that of his 
subjects, be they artists, poets, or musicians. If the statues 
dedicated to individuals would have fundamentally altered one's 
perception of this work as a monument to Louis XIV, it is not at 
all clear how they would have done so. 

Titon's decision to design a monument was not in itself un- 
usual because many sculptures made in France at this time were 
done from designs that did not originate with the sculptors who 
executed them, though such designs usually were furnished by 
painters and architects. What was unusual about Titon was the 
ambition he showed in taking on a colossus. This Colton correct- 
ly identifies. But nowhere does she ask if Titon managed to 
translate his ambition into an idea that made sense as a work of 
sculpture. To do this, one must bring the Parnasse Francois into 
relation with other works of sculpture, not only those mentioned 
by Titon. 

The whole question of the sculptural group is interwoven 
with, and even an offshoot of, that of the viewpoint: whether a 
work of sculpture should be made for one principal view or mul- 
tiple views. This was an extremely important cuestion from the 
16th century on, as one learned from Rudolf Wittkower's lec- 
tures at Columbia University and from his posthumously 
published Slade Lectures, Sculpture, Processes and Principles, 
New York, 1977. Key figures in Wittkower s discussion are 
Giambologna and Bernini, Bernini whose sculptures usually 
were designed for one principal view but who also conceived 
works for multiple viewpoints "when circums:ances of location 
prevented him from controlling the beholder's standpoint" 
(Wittkower, p. 169). One such location was the Piazza Navona: 
Bernini's Fountain of the Four Rivers is a conspicuous example 
of a colossal multi-figure group made before Titon's and of the 
greatest relevance to it. 

From the start, Titon's conception of a work to be seen from 
all sides had more in common with a fountain than any other 
type of sculpture; he also thought of water for the work and at a 
late stage (Colton's fig. 42) proposed to turn the work into a 
fountain. (One of the Le Brun projects close to Titon's idea, fig. 
63, was also for a fountain, and this and the other drawing by Le 
Brun had already been related to Bernini by Wittkower, though 
to the equestrian monument to Louis XIV rather than to a foun- 
tain.) 

Should Titon's proposal be judged a more ambitious work of 
sculpture than Bernini's Four Rivers fountain? Clearly not, 
because Bernini's group of four figures has as many views as 
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Titon's group of 14, which only makes one realize how crowded 
and cluttered is the Parnasse Francois. In Bernini's fountain, 
rocks, animals, plant life, and figures were all carved out of mar- 
ble. One wonders what the effect would have been of rocks carved 
from stone with figures in bronze, as planned by Titon. And 
one must bear in mind in looking at Titon's model that the height 
of the mountain in it is approximately two and one half times the 
height of the figures, so that they are relatively large parts of the 
whole, even comparable to Bernini's giant Rivers, whereas in the 
full-size work the mountain would have been six times the 
height of the figures, dwarfing them. Let us recall Bernini's small 
mountain peak in his equestrian monument to Louis XIV and the 
rock in Falconet's equestrian monument to Peter the Great, planned 
only four years after Titon's death and not quite as high as 
the giant bronze statue — 17 feet for the statue, and 16 feet for 
the rock. 

This is just the kind of problem that put the best sculptors of 
the period to the test, Falconet, for example. The size of a work 
of sculpture is not something that was determined in an arbitrary 
way; nor was the number of figures multiplied casually. (This 
was the lesson Falconet wanted to teach when Diderot proposed 
turning the monument to Peter the Great into something very 
much like the Parnasse Francois.) Titon wanted a work that 
would tower over the beholder, but his main elements were 
figures that he could not imagine much over life-size. A monu- 
ment with such figures may have reached a height of some 25 
feet, not imposing enough, to Titon's mind, for his idea. In the 
end, he was not able to reconcile his idea for a colossus with the 
demands of his subject. 

It seems altogether conceivable that Titon did not get further 
with his proposal because it was seen to lack sculptural logic, to 
be, even, a crank and pretentious scheme. In any case, all of this 
suggests that the Parnasse Francois was a less important and far 
more problematical work than this book would lead one to 
understand. 

CARL GOLDSTEIN 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro, NC 27412 


JAMES CAHILL, Parting at the Shore. Chinese Painting of the 
Early and Middle Ming Dynasty, 1368-1580, New York 
and Tokyo, John Weatherhill, Inc., 1978. Pp. xiv-- 281; 14 
color and 135 black-and-white ills. $32.50 


This is the first systematic study of Ming painting since Osvald 
Siren's Chinese Painting of 20 years ago. It is also the second of a 
projected five-volume history of later Chinese painting that is 
certain to hold for years to come the authoritative position 
Siren's work has occupied these two decades. It is a distinguished 
achievement, of enduring value, that greatly expands upon 
Siren, and a richly rewarding general history that is now the 
basic source for the art of its period. 

The plates are well-chosen and of good quality, offering 
overall a fair and balanced survey of Ming painting to 1580. 
First-hand access to the Shanghai handscroll (pl. 48), only possi- 
ble after the book went to press, has now persuaded Cahill and 
others that the painting is not by Wu Wei, and should be dropped 
from his oeuvre. The two large-scale landscapes bearing 
Wu's signature (pls. 45 and 46) are also dubious attributions, in 
my opinion. My only serious quarrel with the plate selection is 
the inclusion of Detroit's Early Autumn (color pl. 8) which I find 
here at least as uncomfortable as he has found it to be within the 


oeuvre of Ch'ien Hsüan. Until there is better understanding of 
this kind of painting in the period late Sung to early Ming, Early 
Auturam should be attributed to Ch'ien Hsüan and dated ca. 
1300; it is certainly not a monument of Ming painting, and does 
not belong in a book of this kind. 

A very few minor points of fact or interpretation should be 
corrected. Popular legend to the contrary (the Ming was a great 
era in the evolution of fictional writing), Tai Chin is not likely to 
have died in poverty (p. 47), but as the most celebrated artist in 
China. The National University attended by Chang Lu was that 
in Peking, not Nanking (p. 129). The scenery of Yen Tsung's 
landscape handscroll (pls. 19-20) is more probably that of 
northern China, where he lived, than the south, where he was 
born tp. 54). The association of Shih Chung with Chiang Sung 
(p. 149) is anachronistic; Shih was 21 years older than Wu Wei, 
and was probably a major formative influence, along with Wu, 
on the distinctive Nanking tradition that later included Chiang 
Sung. Tung Ch'i-ch'ang wrote nothing at all like the observation 
on the decline of the Che School attributed to him on page 128 
(following Siren). This is simply a mistranslation of the passage 
read more accurately by Susan Bush (The Chinese Literati on 
Paintiag, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1971, 174). 
Ch'iu Ying was not illiterate (p. 202), an assertion centradicted 
by the material refered to in note 16. And finally, the Tai Chin 
painting in Shanghai (p. 51) is dated 1449, not 1445. 

The period covered in Parting at the Shore was the heyday of 
the Che and Wu schools. Although Cahill grants to the Che 
Schocl masters a more serious role than many of his co leagues, it 
is nonetheless in weighing the achievements of the professionals 
that I find myself most annoyed with the story of Ming painting 
otherwise so effectively presented here. The author's bias on 
behalf of the Suchou Scholar-painters was amply demonstrated 
in the first volumes of this series (Hills Beyond a River, 1976), in 
which nearly all of Chinese painting except that of the 
southeastern literati was ignored. In the present volume, about 
equally divided among the Che School, the Wu School, and the 
independent professional painters of Nanking and Suchou, a 
more even intent is seen, but a none-too-subtle preference is also 
easily discerned. The claim that the professional, Caiu Ying, 
was probably illiterate may be considered symptomatic of 
Cahill's basic viewpoint. 

There is first the question of seriousness. The works of the 
professional masters, he writes, contain no deeply felt emotion, 
have ac relationship with reality of either person or place, and 
are ultimately hollow, “escapist” productions meant only to en- 
tertain and amuse (p. 103). The arrogance of this reacing of the 
work of serious artists is dumbfounding. 

Second, the vast bulk of Che School painting is "routine" and 
“stereotyped” (p. 100). This is precisely as true as the same ob- 
servation would be if made of the paintings of the scholars — but 
the latter observation is not made. 

Third, the majority of professional masters conform to the 
same “type” of low-born, brilliant, eccentric virtuoso typified by 
Wu Wei, a kind of inevitable persona somehow taken on by 
these men, their styles too falling into predictable patterns and 
shapes (pp. 163-66); this example of “lumping” does nothing to 
confirm the author's description of himself as a “splitter” (p. 
163). 

Finally, Cahill resurrects the notion of a ‘’Heterodox School" 
(pp. 128-134), to which such “depraved,” "vicious," and "im- 
moral” painters as Chang Lu, Chung Li, Chiang Sung, and Chu 
Pang ase said to have belonged. He takes the curious view that 
although the paintings themselves show no signs o* either 
heterodoxy or depravity, nonetheless they are heterodox and 


depraved. Such analys:s reminds us that among certain scholar- 
conneisseu:s in Chine, art history has been a minor form of 
religion since tte hte Ming period. It also instructs us of the 
danger of selyicg mom heavily upon words than paintings in 
writing art history. 

One might ai Lope that a book about Ming painting would 

offer concrete descriptions of the achievements of Ming art, and 
a clear assessment of #s character. Cahill apparently wished to 
avoid such statements leaving trem instead implicit in his sur- 
vey, and sœone urns to ais descr ptions of style for a glimpse of 
his ideas atout ine period. Thus, on Wen Cheng-ming (p. 220): 
"[Verdaut Peac: end Clear Springs] is an essentially two- 
dimensionæ cre. tion.” On Chou Ch'en (p. 190): "The empty 
area ... is here ir edeersably blank paper ... this is, in the end, es- 
sentially a Ming paintmg. ' On Wang E (p. 125): ’... his forms 
are indeed ‘lat. . fwhuch is] characteristic of most paintings of 
his time." On Chang Lu (p. 130): "Such a visual approach to 
landscape, evok ng ar immediate sense of time and place, had 
seldom beea seea since the Southern Sung period." And on Sun 
Lung{p. 137): ' His effort to] create a pictorial approximation of 
visual percepticr ... w-s an effect contrary to the whole direction 
of Ming painting.” 
From sudh commen, we conc.ude that the primary direction 
of Ming painting was toward fla:ness, two-dimensionality, and 
artificiality bot: of vison and of technique. However common- 
place this view mar heve become, I believe that it is inadequate 
and probably harmful. formed only comparatively as a kind of 
negative image atis neither Sunz- Yuan nor Ch'ing, and yet has 
very little sabstance ofäts own. To say that the painting of Wang 
E or T ang Yin is fiat eompared to that of Li T'ang is also to im- 
ply that the Mirg artists failed in some primary intent. That in- 
tent, however, was created only by the historian, not the artist, 
and leaves he caraities of the art itself unmentioned. 

To cite but cae alternative te this kind of formulation, as 
suggested by Cahili’s swr. descriptions of the art of Sun Lung 
and Chang Lu. a great many Ming painters were pursuing 
aspects of visum sensation and physical reality, evolving new 
techniques and etyies > create them — even if one insists upon 
seeing ther: as counter to che proper direction of the period. 
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These “heterodox” modes, we are told, generally took one of two 
stylistic directions, either toward "scribbliness" or toward 
"splashiness" (pp. 139-140). If intended as impartial descriptive 
terms, it seems only fair to observe that these words do not en- 
tirely escape a qualitative character. Scribbles and splashes 
would not appear to be goals or achievements o: much merit, es- 
pecially when measured against the stunningly different charac- 
ter Cahill manages to see in the scholarly brushwork of Shen 
Chou: "Such drawing, rather than analyzing and defining the 
objects of the picture intellectually, from outside, seems to 
become the brush-equivalent of those objects, identical with 
them” (p. 91). 

Scribbles and splashes are in fact symptomatic of one of the 
most original and distinctive types of Ming painting, one almost 
as interesting to some of us as the evolution of literati painting in 
Suchou in the hands of Shen Chou and Wen Cheng-ming. 
Techniques of rich, flowing ink wash and quicksilver brushwork 
accompanied a new approach to form, color, line, and space, 
suggestive and impressionistic, spontaneous and supremely 
skillful, offering release from the ever more rigid Yuan heritage 
with its canonical expectation of contour, ts’ ur texture strokes, 
and tien dots. Many of the finest Ming painters, from Tai Chin, 
Wu Wei, and Shih Chung to Ch’en Shun, T’ang Yin, and Hsu 
Wei, utilized the new freedom of this approach. defining one of 
the most notable legacies of Ming art. That mest of them were 
later dismissed by some critics as heterodox professionals tells us 
more about the critics than the painters. 

Like almost everyone, I have shared the underlying 
preferences of Parting at the Shore. They have prevailed among 
historians of Chinese painting since 1950, they prevail still, and 
James Cahill may be considered a spokesman for the field. But, if 
professionalism and "unorthodoxy" have become marks of in- 
feriority, then we should begin to think again about our basic 
assumptions, and the extent to which they are derived from the 
self-serving bias of one succession of “orthodox” critics. We are 
not bound by them, and the paintings often tell another story. 

RICHARD BARNHART 
Yale University 
New Haven, CT 06520 


Letters About a Review 
Turner's Juliet and Her Nurse 


In his very useful review of the Butlin and Joll catalogue of 
Turner's paintings (Art Bulletin, March 1980, 166-171), Jerrold 
Ziff raises anew Blackwood's "long ignored" question: "why 
Juliet and her nurse should be at Venice" (p. 170). He finds the 
answer in the brief tale of Marcolini in Rogers's Italy, and claims 
that Turner's Juliet "is Rogers's ‘Lovely Giulietta, not 
Shakespeare's." This answer is surely wrong. In “Marcolini” 
there is no nurse, no balcony, and virtually no Juliet, only a name 
on Marcolini's lips and a ray of light from “a small gothic win- 
dow.” Moreover, the scaffold which Professor Ziff sees in the 
painting is actually a Punch and Judy show, as Hollis's engrav- 
ing of the picture (R. 654), supervised by Turner, makes perfect- 
ly clear. Finally, Turner's Juliet is not, as is Rogers’s Giulietta, a 
madwoman. She is gorgeously arrayed — wearing a fur-trimmed 
cloak over her dress, holding a pair of gloves in her left hand, 
and with her elaborately feathered hat beside her — as though she 
has just returned from a ball or feast. Turner intended her to be 
Shakespeare's Juliet as certainly as he intended Jessica six years 
earlier to be Shakespeare's Jessica. When he advertised the 
publication of Hollis’s engraving, Turner called it “Juliet, after 
the Masquerade” (Art-Union, March, 1842, 38), and indeed the 
lower right corner of the painting refers to the "balcony scene" 
of the play (ILii). Romeo, having joined the feast in Capulet's 
house as a masker among maskers, having angered Tybalt, and 
having kissed Juliet, has left. Now Juliet appears, unaware that 
Romeo is below. Passionately romantic, he sees her and says: 
"See how she leans her cheek upon her hand!/O that I were a 
glove upon that hand,/That I might touch that cheek!” She, full 
of passionate thoughts of him, sighs, "Ay me!” And there in the 
painting are the traditional balcony; the nurse (who, in the play, 
calls from within); a black cat, possibly a witty allusion to 
Tybalt, whom Mercutio is later to call King of Cats and rat- 
catcher; and Juliet leaning her cheek upon her right hand while, 
in another witty allusion, she holds her gloves in her left. 
Blackwood's question, therefore, still stands: why is Juliet at 
Venice? 

The important issue here is that Professor Ziff dignifies a 
question which represents an inappropriate way of looking at 
Turner's paintings. Juliet and Her Nurse is not a piece of book il- 
lustration. A great romantic painter, like a great romantic poet, 
does not illustrate Shakespeare — he uses him. We do not expect 
lennyson's Mariana, for example, despite its tag, "Mariana in 
the moated grange," to tell us anything about Measure for 
Measure; the moated grange, as Tennyson said, "was no par- 
ticular grange, but one which rose to the music of Shakespeare's 
words." Likewise, we should not expect Turner's painting to tell 
us anything about Romeo and Juliet; its scene arises from, and is 
the counterpart to, the romantic passion of the lovers. Nor is 
Juliet and Her Nurse the only one of Turner's ‘’Shakespearian”’ 
paintings to suffer from being taken too literally. Evelyn Joll, for 
instance, finds the "true meaning" of What You Will! (1822) in 
its reference to Twelfth Night. The picture, he says, shows Olivia 
and her two attendants in the foreground, with Sir Toby, Sir An- 
drew, and Maria concealed behind the statues (Butlin and Joll, 1, 
124). The trouble is that there is no such scene in the play, and to 
talk about the picture in this way misses the point that, while the 
picture refers to the play as well as to Watteau, it does so in a 
deliberately ambiguous manner. The atmosphere and the merri- 
ment of the play are there, but little else is certain. In the play, 


Malvolio, alone, is spied upon while he reads a letter. Here one of 
the ladies is holding a letter. What sort of letter does she hold? Is 
the lute beside the concealed figures an allusion to the opening 
words of the play, “If music be the food of love"? What is the 
significance of the statue with a blindfold? Are those really 
Olivia and Sir Andrew? For each question, the answer is 
provided by Turner's title: what you will. The curious composi- 
tion of the painting, with two paths diverging from the garden, 
undezseores the fact that ambiguity is an aspect of the picture's 
meaning. 

As for Juliet and Her Nurse, once we stop expecting it to bean 
illustration, we see what our eyes tell us: that its subject is not so 
much Jaliet as Venice. Fittingly, the title of Hollis's engraving is 
“St. Mark’s Place, Venice — Juliet and Her Nurse," and the 
second published state of the engraving carries the following 
quotation from the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold's Pilgrimage 
(stanza iii): 

.. but Beauty doth not die ... 

Ner yet forget how Venice once was dear 

The pleasant place of all festivity 

The revel of the earth, the Masque of Italy." 

(The first line of the quotation conflates two lines of the original: 
"Those days are gone — but Beauty still is here./States fall, arts 
fade — but Nature doth not die. ...") This is where Romeo and 
Juliet ought to have fallen in love, for the scene is the "objective 
correla&ve" of the lovers’ passion — romantic Venice, flooded 
with moonlight, with pale stars in the blue heaven, ard the great 
piazza full of revelers who themselves dissolve in firelight and 
candlelight, while, above, the air glows with the light of bursting 
rockets. No doubt Turner moved the Campanile considerably to 
the left of its actual site for the sake of clarity and composition, 
but even that, the conjunction of its tall angularity with the 
gleaming curves of the basilica, contributes to the erotic quality 
of the picture. It would have been better, in short, to ask not why 
Juliet is at Venice, but why Turner, having depicted Venice in 
this way, placed Juliet in that balcony. The answer, to put it sim- 
ply, is that she belongs there. 
HAROLD I. SHAPIRO 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, NC 27514 


Reply 
I must thank Harold I. Shapiro for furthering our understanding 
of Turner's Juliet and Her Nurse and Martin Butlin for inform- 
ing me by letter last spring that the Hollis engraving showed my 
scaffold to be a Punch and Judy show. 
JERROLD ZIFF 
University o* Illinois 
Champaign, IL 61820 


Correction 


In Michelangelo Muraro's review of Staale Sinding-Larsen's 
Christ in the Council Hall: Studies in the Religious Iconography 
of the /enetian Republic (March, 1981), the sentence beginning 
on line-seven, second column, p. 159 should read: "Brought from 
Constantinople in 1204, these trophies of the Fourth Crusade — 
which was, not incidentally, preached in 5. Marco itself — turned 
that fagade into an unequivocally triumphal monument. ..." 
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Depictions of Textile Production and Textiles 
in Dutch 17th-Century Art" (California at 
Berkeley, Svetlana Alpers) 


Diane SrRckLAND, "Maximilian as Patron: 
The Prayerbook" (Iowa, Charles Cuttler) 


Troy TuoMas, "Classical Reliefs and Statues 
in Later Quattrocento Religious Paintings" 
(California at Berkeley, L.D. Ettlinger; Loren 
Partridge) 


Lynn Teresa TuHorpe, Andy Warhol: Critical 
Evaluation of His Images and Books" (Cornell, 
Jacqueline V. Falkenheim) 


Janis A. Tomiinson, "Threads of Caprice: 
Goya's Tapestry Cartoons” (Pennsylvania, 
John McCoubrey) 


Maupe SOUTHWELL WaHLMAN, "The Art of the 
Afro-American Quilt: Origins, Development 
and Significance" (Yale, Robert F. Thompson) 
Raymonp L. Wiisow, "Engiish Royal Chapels 
and Chapel-Music, ca. 1475-1515" (Ohio, 
Robert Wortman) 

Dissertations in Progress 


Classical and Ancient Near Eastern Art 


Joan Aruz, “Animal Attacks and Combats in 
Aegean Art" (N. Y.U., Gunter Kopcke) | 


Marcia Pamitte Berc, "The François Tomb" 
(Virginia, Malcolm Bell) 
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Marsa Lainp, "Linear Style Akkadian Cylin- 
der Seals" (N. Y.U., Donald P. Hansen) 


Lest A. Peer, "The Temple of Diva Faustina: 
Antoninus Pius and the Forum Romanum" 
(Chicago, Kathleen J. Shelton) 


Jerrie Pixe-Brookiyn, "Greek Painted 
Pinakes" (Iowa, Richard DePuma) 


Lyn Patricia Srowett, "The Image of the 
Gorgon on Roman Sarcophagi" (Michigan, 
Elaine Gazda) 


Early Christian, Byzantine, and Medieval 
Europe 


AMELIA J. Carr, "Visual and Symbolic Im- 
agery in the 12th-Century Tegernsee Ludus de 
Antichristo" (Northwestern, James D. 
Breckinridge) 


Aucr Cumis, "The Sarcophagus of Junius 
Bassus: Patrons and Workshops in 4th- 
Century Rome" (Chicago, Kathleen J. Shelton) 


Masuvo Toxita Daring, "The Romanesque 
Sculptures of Perrecy-les-Forges" (Michigan, 
Ilene H. Forsyth) 


ANNE CLaire Douerty, "Burgundian 
Sculpture in the Middle of the 12th Century: 
Its Relationship to the Ile-de-France and 
Neighboring Provinces" (Wisconsin, Frank R. 
Horlbeck) 


Satty Garen, "Architectural Decorative 
Reliefs of Visigothic Spain” (Chicago, Linda 
Seidel) 


Faye Hirscu, “Romanesque Sculpture in the 
Cloister of S5. Peter and Ursus in Aosta" 
(Yale, Walter Cahn) 


Sicrip KNUDSEN, "An Investigation of the 
Program of the Arena Chapel: Mariological 
Considerations” (Texas at Austin, Eleanor 5. 


Greenhill) 


Susan Pinto MapiGAN, "Athens Gr. 211 and 
the Illustrated Versions of the Homilies of John 
Chrysostom” (Chicago, Robert S. Nelson) 


Anprea L. MartHIES, "Perceptions of 
Technological Change: Manuscript I- 
luminators View Building Construction" 
(S.U.N.Y. at Binghamton, Penelope C. Mayo) 


Marjorie H. Panapvero, "The Labors of the 
Months in Early 12th-Century Sculptural 
Programs in France" (Michigan, Ilene H. 
Forsyth) 


Marcus L. Rautman, "The Church of the 
Holy Apostles in Thessaloniki: A Study in 
Palaeologan Architecture" (Indiana, W. 
Eugene Kleinbauer) 


Beatrice C. Rent, "The Choir of Bristol 
Cathedral and the Origins of the Decorated 
Style” (N. Y.U., Marvin Trachtenberg) 


Ricuaro ALFRED SUNDT, "The Churches of the 
Dominican Order in Languedoc, E216 to ca. 
1550" (Wisconsin, Frank R. Hortbeck) 


The Renaissance 


Erma Barnes, "Iiusionism in Quattrocento 
Painting” (Columbia, James Eecx; Alfred 
Frazer) 


ANNE B. Barriautt, “Painted Spalliere for the 
Domestic Interior” (Virginia, Frederick Hartt; 
Paul Barolsky) 


SHARON CATHER, Pius Il as Patron of Pienza” 
(Princeton, D. R. Coffin) 


Catuy S. Cook, "The Mature Career of 
Girolamo Romanino: A Study in North Italian 
Provincialism" (Chicago, Charles E. Cohen) 


ANNE CRAwroRD-Gnuss, "Paolo Farinati and 
the Late 16th-Century School cf Verona” 
(Chicago, Charles E. Cohen) 


SÒaron Date, “A Catalogue Raisenné of the 
Works of Lippo Vanni” (Rutgers. James H. 
Stubblebine) 


Marjorie Lee Henprix, “Georg Hoefnagel and 
Natural History Illustration at the Court of 
Rudolf II" (Princeton, Thomas DaCosta 
Kaufmann) 


Jutre HoLmquist, “Pinturicchio’s Ceiling from 
the Palazzo del Magnifico, 1509, in Siena: A 
Problem in Renaissance Iconagraphy and 
Patronage’ (North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
Frances Huemer) 


jonn Hunter, ‘’Siciolante da Sermoneta’ 
(Michigan, Graham Smith) 


Carot L. Janson, “The Birth of Dusch Liberty: 
Origins of Pictorial Imagery" (Minnesota, 
Norman W. Canedy) 


DesoraÒ Wine KeLLocg, "Houses Owned by 
the Arciconfraternità della SS. Annunziata: A 
Study in the Urban Development of 16th- 
Century Rome” (N.Y.U., Richard 
Krautheimer; Kathleen Weil-Garris) 


Bergen Kirk, “Patronage of Alfonso I of 
Naples: 1442-1458" (Columbia, James Beck; 
Howard Davis) 


Kristen Lippincott, "The Astrological 
Frescoes in the Palazzo Schifanoia in Ferrara: 
Style, Iconography, and Cultural Context" 
(Chicago, Charles E. Cohen) 


Jur McKemy, “The Work of Maffeo Oliveri” 
(California at Santa Barbara, Peter Meller) 


Daniez O'Leary, "The Cappella Maggiore in 
S. Maria Novella" (Michigan, Mervin Eisen- 
berg; Graham Smith) 


Erica Trimpi, "The Panel Paintings of Matteo 
di Giovanni" (Michigan, Marvin £isenberg) 


WittiAM E. Wattace, “Michelangelo's 
Finished Drawings 1527-1534" (Columbia, D. 
Rosand; H. Hibbard) 


Kusri WormHoupr, "The Manuscript H- 
luminations by Giovanni di Paolo” (Iowa, 
Wallace Tomasini) 


Kristine ZvirBuLIs, The Paintings of Cesare 
da Sesto” (Michigan, Graham Smith) 


Baroque and 18th-Century Europe 


Rosert L. H. Cuampers, "The Sources and 
Development of François Boucher's Pastoral 
Art" (N.Y.U., Donald Posner) 


Bruce Davis, "The Drawings of Ciro Ferri" 
(California at Santa Barbara, Alfred Moir) 


ELLen A. Piummer, "The 18th-Century 
Rebuilding of S. Croce in Gerusa:emme in 
Rome” (Michigan, Nathan T. Whitman) 


Frances L. Preston, The Changing Oeuvre of 
Rembrandt” (Columbia, Anne Lowenthal; 
David Rosand) 


KimerLy RorscHacÒ, "The Artistic Patronage 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales (1707-1751)" 
(Yale, Judith Colton) 


Git R. Smits, "The Concorsi Accademici in 
Architecture of the Accademia ci S. Luca in 
Rome” (Penn State, Hellmut Hager; 


Dean WALKER, "The Early Career of Francois 
Girardon, 1628-1686" (N.Y.U., H. W. Janson; 
Olga Raggio) 


19th- and 20th-Century European and Inter- 
continental Studies (Photography and Film 
Excepted) 


Lynne D. Ambrosini, "The Peasant in French 
Art, 1815-1848: Romanticism into Realism’ 
(N.Y.U., Robert Rosenblum) 


MARGHERITA ANDREOTTI, "Studies in the Art of 
Jean Arp” (Stanford, Albert Elsen) 


Timotuy Benson, “Raoul Hausmann: The 
Dada Years, 1915-1925" (lowa, Stephen 
Foster) 


MazIiLYNN Boarp, “G. F. Watts, a Soldier in 
the Battle for an Art of Ideas" (Ilinois, Jerrold 
Ziff); formerly “G. F. Watts and His Ideas on 
Evolution” 


Wayne Micuast CHARNEY, "Glass in Architec- 
ture: 1850-1950" (Northwestern, Carl W. 
Condit) 


JupitH Cizek, “The Role of Aesthetic Percep- 
tion and Art Criticism in the Works and 
Writings of Marcel Duchamp" (Iowa, Stephen 
Foster) 


Dennis Cosranso, “Cityscape end the 
lranstormation e. Paris during the Second 
Empire” {Michige., Joel Isaacson) 


Feresetea Darrax, "Near Eastern Influences 
on Modern Paintang (Columbia, Theodore 
Reff; Rosemarie Setter) 


ANNE B. =DGERTOS "Seurat's Les Poseuses and 
the Meaning of «e Model as Mode. in Late 
19th- and Ear 20th-Century French 
Painting" {Cali -rnia at Santa Barbara, 
Beatrice Sarweil) 


Lee M. E2wanpbs, Hubert Von Herkcmer and 
the Modern Life Subject" (Columbia, Allen 
Staley: 


Puvir *Loyvp, | Japonisme in Context: 
Docuraertation, Criticism, Aesthetic Reac- 
tions" (Michigan, oe! Isaacsoni 

Susan Grace Gals, Picasso's Variations on 
Artiste oc the Past" (N. Y.U., Gert Schiff) 








Maria Faxp, Carlos Schwabe” (Chicago, 
Reinhald Heller) 


JOHN KESTEN  msrERSEN, “Owen Jones's 
Gramma: of Ornarzent" (Brown. W. H. Jordy) 


Karen: Kurcinrecpes "The Theme of Artist and 
Model im Picasse s Late Work" (Michigan, 
Victor Miesel) 





Janice Late, “Dete in English Ar: 1770- 
1830” (California at Santa Barbara, Corlette 
Walker} 





Frovp WrarÒÙeri Martin, "The Changing 
Fortunes of Reyrcids's Discourses, ca. 1790- 
1850" {iLinois at Zrbana-Champaign. Jerrold 
Ziff) 


AptLA:mDE Mickel, "Dada in the Context of 
German Express onism'" (Iowa, Stephen 
Foster; 


SANDRA X. Morsan, "Giovanni Segantini” 
(California at Sant Barbara, Larry M. Ayres) 


MicHazt. l'HoMas Morris, " The Image of the 
Monk in Englane 1750-1900" (California at 
Berkeley, Leopold zttlinger) 


Eva Erp Raun, “fusing and Urban Planning 
of Alvar Aalto” (California at Santa 3arbara, 


David Gebhard} 





SABINE Rewaip, © aalthus — A Monographic 
Study" (s. Y.U., Gert Schiff) 


Wayne L. Roosa, " Dutch Symtolist Painting 
in the 1830's” (Rigers, Jack Spector 


Tuomas FT. Row annos, "Quatremere de 
Quincy” (Northwestern, Thomas L. Sloan) 


Maureen Ryan, “Peasant Imagery in France 
1848-1885. A Study of Three Themes: 
Religion, Family and ‘la Patrie” (Chicago, 
Reinhold Heller) 


EKATERINI SAMALTANOS-TsiAKMA, "Guillaume 
Apollinaire: Catalyst for Primitivism for 
Picabia and Duchamp” (Virginia, Roger Shat- 
tuck; David Winter) 


Coun SHaw Smita, "English Influence on 
French Landscapes of the Early 19th Century 
with Special Attention to the Works of Eugéne 
Delacroix” (North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
Joseph C. Sloane) 


James Warp, "Le Corbusier's Villa Stein-de 
Monzie and the International Style" (N.Y.U., 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock) 


Sanpra M. Wittiams, "The Paintings of 
Johannes Itten” (Kansas, Timothy F. Mitchell) 


Nancy C. WiikiNsonN, "Edward William 
Godwin and Japonisme" (U.C.L.A., Albert 
Boime) 


Art of the United States (Photography 
Exceptec) 


Janet Apams, "The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York” (Brown, William Jordy) 


JENNIFER A. Martin Brenenstock, "The Society 
of American Artists: Its Founding and Early 
Years” (C.U.N.Y., H. Barbara Weinberg) 


Rosert Boyce, "The Kecks — Midwestern 
Architects” (Wisconsin, Narciso G. Menocal) 


Nancy Ercak, "Greek Revival Architecture in 
the Western Reserve, 1820-1860” (Iowa, 
Robert Alexander) 


KarHRYN GREENTHAL, "The Sculpture of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens in an International 
Context" (N.Y.U., H. W. Janson); formerly 
"Augustus Saint-Gaudens and the European 
Sources for His Sculpture" 


WirLiAM T. Henning, Jr., "The Paintings of 
Ernest L. Blumenschein" (Iowa, Elwood Parry) 


Frank D. Hunpis, Jr., "Charleston Architec- 
ture 1720-1840 — The Impact of Slow 
Professional Development and Limited 
Patronage" (Northwestern, Carl Condit) 


FRANKLIN W. Ketty, "The Twilight Paintings 
of Frederic Church" (Delaware, Wayne 
Craven) 


PuRAN SINGH KHatsa (AKA ARNOLD M. 
HorrMAN), "Thomas Nast and Harper's 
Weekly (1861-1886)" (California at Santa Bar- 
bara, Corlette Walker) 
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ARLETT Kiarıc, “The Early Nature Paintings of 
Arthur G. Dove (Wisconsin, James M. 
Dennis); formerly, "Nature Transformed; In- 
ternalized Visions of Nature in the Art of 
Charles Burchfield, Arthur G. Dove, and John 
Marin" 


Karuv Orzecu, "American Realist Sculpture, 
1890-1914" (Wisconsin, James M. Dennis) 


ALICE M. Piron, "Urban Metaphor in 
American Art and Literature, 1910-1930" 
(Northwestern, Frederick Levine) 


Susan FisHer STERLING, "Morris Louis, Ken- 
neth Noland, and Washing:on Color Painting 
1952-1967" (Princeton, Sam Hunter) 


Photography and Film 


Lestey K. Barer, "Walker Evans, 1928-1938: 
The Genesis of an American Style" (Yale, 
Richard S. Field; Robert L. Herbert) 


Susan BEHRENDS, “Salvador Dali and Luis 
Bunuel, 1927-1931: Their Relationship and 
Participation in Paris Surrealism” (Iowa, 
Stephen Foster) 


SANDRA 5. PuirLips, ^ A Catalogue and Critical 
Examination of the Work of André Kertesz" 
(C.U.N.Y., Milton Browr; Robert Pincus- 
Witten) 


Mark Savirt, "The Late Films of Luchino 
Visconti’ (Yale, Donald Crafton) 


Art of Latin America 


ELizaBetH D. Harris, "The Relationship Be- 
tween Le Corbusier and the Brazilian 
Architects Who Designed the Ministry of 
Education and Cuiture" (Chicago, Joseph 
Connors) 


Art of Africa 


Joanne Nacer SHaw, ‘Brazilian’ Style of 
Architecture in Lagos, Nigeria” 
(Northwestern, David Van Zanten) 


Art of Asia 


VisHAKKA Desar, "The Connoisseur’s Delight: 
Rasikapriya Paintings in Rajasthan” 
(Michigan, Walter Spink) 


WiMaA Komara, "The Padshah Nama of 
Shahjahan” (Iowa, Wayne Begley) 


Warrer SmitH, "The Muktevara Temple at 
Bhubaneswar: Its Iconography and Its Place in 
the Development of Orissan Architecture" 
(Iowa, Wayne Beglev) 


MicHaet Wits, "The History of Temple 
Architecture in the Eastern Malava and 
Gopagiri Regions from the 7th to the 9th Cen- 
tury” (Chicago, Pramod Chandra) 


List of Books Received 


(December, 1980, through 
March, 1981) 


ArLrórpi-RosENBAUM, EtisaBerTH, et al, The 
Necropolis of Adrassus (Balabolu) in Rough 
Cilicia (Isauria) (Ergänzungesbände zu den 
Tituli Asiae Minoris, x), Vienna, Verlag der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten, 1980. Pp. 96 + pls.; 65 ills. DM 70 


Apa, Mariano, "La Resurrezione di Cristo: 
Itinerario sull' affresco di Piero della la Fran- 
cesca a Sansepolcro, Sansepolcro, Biblioteca 
Comunale di Sansepolcro, 1980. Pp. 71 + pls.; 
26 ills. 


ARCANGELI, Luciano, et al, Opere d'arte 
resaurate a Urbino 1979/80, Urbino, Soprin- 
tendenza per i Beni Artistici e Storici delle 
Marche, Urbino, 1980. Pp. 86; 24 black-and- 
white, 4 color ills. L.12,000 


ARCHER, Miiprep, Early Views of India: The 
Picturesque Journeys of Thomas and William 
Daniell, 1786-1794 (The Complete Aquatints), 
New York, Thames and Hudson, 1980, Pp. 
240; 258 black-and-white, 33 color ills., 3 
maps. $37.50 


ARNTZEN, ETTA, AND ROBERT RAINWATER, Guide 
to the Literature of Art History, Chicago and 
London, American Library Association and 
Art Book Company, 1980. Pp. 634. $75 


Batt, Victoria Kross, Architecture and In- 
terior Design: 1, A Basic History Through the 
Seventeenth Century; n, Europe and America 
from the Colonial Era to Today, New York, 
John Wiley & Sons, 1980. Vol. 1: pp. xiii + 
448; numerous ills. Vol. n: pp. xvii + 442; 
numerous ills. $80 the set 


Baskett, Mary W., Footprints of the Buddha: 
Japanese Buddhist Prints from American and 
Japanese Collections, Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1980. Pp. 125; 81 
black-and-white and color ills. 


Ben-Amos, Paura, The Art of Benin, New 
York, Thames and Hudson, 1980. Pp. 96; 101 
ills. (48 in color). $9.95 


Benson, ELizaBETH P., eD., The Olmec and 
Their Neighbors: Essays in Memory of 
Matthew W. Stirling, Washington, D.C., 
Dumbarton Oaks, 1981. Pp. xii + 346; many 
ills. 


BERGAMINI, MARGHERITA, Centuriatio di 
Bologna: Materiali dello scavo di tre centuriae, 
Rome, Giorgio Bretschneider, 1980. Pp. xii, 
224 + pls.; 101 pp. of ills. 


BrRGMAN, Rosert P., The Salerno Ivories: Ars 
Sacra from Medieval Amalfi, Cambridge, 
Mass., and London, Harvard University Press, 
1980. Pp. xv + 268; 178 ills. 


BLUMENKRANZ, BERNHARD, ED., Art et 
archéologie des Juifs en France médiévale 
(Collection Franco-Judaica), Paris, Commis- 
sion Francaise des Archives Juives, 1980. Pp. 
391; many ills. 


BLUMENTHAL, ARTHUR R., Theater Art of the 
Medici, Hanover, and London, Dartmouth 
College Museum and Galleries/ University 
Press of New England, 1980. Pp. xxi + 224; 98 
ills. 

BRANT, SANDRA, AND Eussa CutiMAN, Small 
Folk: A Celebration of Childhood in America, 
New York, E.P. Dutton in assoc. with Museum 
of American Folk Art, 1980. Pp. 180; 119 color, 
150 black-and-white ills. $29.95 


Brenni, Viro J., compiter, Book Illustration 
and Decoration: A Guide to Research (Art 
Reference Collection, 1), Westport, Greenwood 
Press, 1980. Pp. viii + 191. $27.50 


Broito, Fuiviomario, Iscrizioni lapidarie 
latine del Museo Nazionale Concordiese di 
Portogruaro (1 a.C — Ill d.C.), 1 (Collezioni e 
Musei Archeologici del Veneto), Rome, 
Giorgio Bretschneider, 1980. Pp. 143; 69 ills. 


BUTLER, CHRISTOPHER, After the Wake: An Es- 
say on the Contemporary Avant-Garde, Ox- 
ford and New York, Clarendon Press/Oxford 
University Press, 1980. Pp. xi + 177; 14 ills. 
$24 


CareccHi, G., L. Lepore, AND V. SatapiNo, La 
Villa del Poggio Imperiale, Rome, Giorgio 
Bretschneider, 1979. Pp. 219 + pls.; 95 pp. of 
ills. 

Connors, JosepH, Borromini and the Roman 
Oratory: Style and Society, Cambridge, Mass., 
London, and New York, Architectural History 
Foundation and MIT Press, 1980. Pp. 375; 138 
ills. $45 


Cornaro, Atvise, Scritti sull’ architettura, ed. 
Paolo Carpeggiani, Padua, Centre Grafico 
Editoriale, 1980. Pp. 85; some ills. L. 6,000 


D'HARNONCOURT, ANNE, AND GERMANO 
CELANT, Futurism and the International Avant- 
Garde, Philadelphia, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, 1980. Pp. 47; 134 color and black-and- 
white ills. 


Epwarps, Lisa A., AND Marcie M. Kress, 
Netsuke: The Collection of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem, Salem, Peabody Museum 
of Salem, 1980. Pp. 160; numerous ills. (some 
in color). $30, $17.50 paper 


Feest, CunisriaN, The Art of War, New York, 
Thames and Hudson, 1980. Pp. 94; 104 ills. (50 
in color). $9.95 paper 


FREEDBERG, Davip, Dutch Landscape Prints of 
the Seventeenth Century (British Museum 
Prints and Drawings Series), Londen, British 
Museum Publications Ltd., 1980. Pp. 79 + pls.; 
144 ills. € 9.95 


FRIEDMANN, HERBERT, A Bestiary for Saint 
Jerome: Animal Symbolism in European 
Religious Art, Washington, D.C., Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1980. Pp. 378; 205 black- 
and-white, 2 color ills. 


GaLLiAZzzO, Vittorio, Bronzi romani del 
Museo Civico di Treviso (Collezioni e Musei 
Archeologici del Veneto), Rome, Giorgio 
Bretschneider, 1980. Pp. 232; 101 ills. 


Grpo, Mary Marurws, Picasso: Art as 
Autobiography, Chicago and London, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1980. Pp. 304; 8 color, 
numerous black-and-white ills. $20 


Guepini, Francesca, Sculture greche e romane 
del Museo Civico di Padova (Collezioni e 
Musei Archeologici del Veneto), Rome, 
Giorgio Bretschneider, 1980. Pp. 203; 88 ills. 


GoiprHwAITE, RicHARD A., The Builaing of 
Renaissance Florence: An Economic ané Social 
History, Baltimore and London, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1981. Pp. xviii + 
459; several ills. $27.50 


GRABAR, Orec, AND SHEILA Brain, Epic Images 
and Contemporary History: The lllustrations 
of the Great Mongol Shahnama, Chicago and 
London, University of Chicago Press 1980. 
Pp. 210; some color and black-and-white ills. 
$27.50 


Grimm, Craus, The Book of Picture Frames 
(With a Supplement on Frames in America by 
George Szabo}, New York, Abaris Books, Inc., 
1981. Pp. 343; 489 ills. $45 


Guérin, Marcet, J.-L. Forain: Aquafortiste, 
revd. ed. San Francisco, Alan Wofsy Fine Arts, 
1980. Pp. 336; 150 ills. $100 


Guérin, Marcet, J.-L Forain: Lithographe, 
revd. ed., San Francisco, Alan Wofsy Fine Arts, 
1980. Pp. 208; 93 ills. $75 


Guérin, Marcer, L'Oeuvre Gravé de Gauguin, 
revd. ed., San Francisco, Alan Wofsy Fine 
Arts, 1980. Pp. xxix + 272, 96 pp. of pls; 
7 ills. $100 


HaasrRUP, Urra, rp. Kristusfremstillinger 
(Foredrag holdt ved det 5. nordisk2 sym- 
posium for ikongrafie studier pà Fulglsang 29. 
Aug. - 3, Sept. 1976), Copenhagen, G.E.C. 
Gads Forlag for Institut for Kirkehistorie, 
Kebenhavns Universitet, 1980. Pp. 325; 160 
ills. D.kr. 146,40 


Haskel, Francis, Patrons and Painters: A 
Study of the Relations Between Italian Art and 
Society in the Age of the Baroque (revd. and 
enlarged), New Haven and London, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1980 (first publ. 1963). Pp. xviii 
+ 474; 68 ills. $14.95 


HassELT, CARLOS VAN, et al., Attraverso il Cin- 
quecento Neerlandese: Disegni della collezione 
Frits Lugt, Institut Neerlandais, Parigi, 
Florence, Istituto Universitario Olandese di 
Storia dell’ Arte, 1980. Pp. xxiii, 290 + pls.; 
156 ills. 


Hearn, MF, Romanesque Sculpture: The 
Revival of Monumental Stone Sculpture in the 
Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries, Ithaca, Cor- 
nell University Press/Phaidon Books, 1981. 
Pp. 240; 161 ills. $35 


Ho, War-Kam, et al, Eight Dynasties of 
Chinese Painting: The Collections of the 
Nelson Gallery — Atkins Museum, Kansas 
City, and the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of Art in coop. 
with Indiana University Press, 1980. Pp. liv + 
408; 8 color, 282 black-and-white ills. $60 


Howaro, DrzgosAg, The Architectura! History 
of Vemice Lendon BT. Batsford Ltd., 1981. 
Pp. 262; 139 lis. £15 

HusBAwD, TimetHi: WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF 
Gioria CGimeonr.docse, The Wild Man: 
Medieval Msh ami Symbolism, New York, 
Metropolitan Museum: of Art, 1980. Pp. xi + 
220; 15 calor, 134 slack-and-white ills. 





Janson. Anony È, ano A. Taw Fraser, 100 
Masterpiece» of Painting: Indianapolis 
Museum of rt, ndianapolis, Indianapolis 
Museum of Ari, 1:30. Pp. 296; 16 color, 164 
black-and-white ille $:5 





Jenyns, FR. Soames. awn WiLiam WATSON, 
Chinese Art d: Geld, Silver, Later Bronzes, 
Cloisorné Custtomese Enamel, Lacquer, Fur- 
niture, Wood nd ed) New York, Rizzoli, 
1980 (frs puni. 19e6k Pp. 277; 211 ills. 





loRcENsEN. Lieper SAvecev, Hakon LUND, AND 
Hans Eovano NorecÆro-NrLsen, Danmarks 
Arkitekter: aging bolig, Copenhagen, 
Gyldenda, 1980, P», 200; many ills. 


Kraus, Possiamo Z., Passages in Modern 
Sculpture {reissue Cambridge, Mass., MIT 
Press, 1288 (first puel 1977) Pp. ix + 308; 212 
ills. $8.95 paper 





LACARRA, iw ARIA DEE CaRMEN, et al, La pintura 
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Bruges manuscripts. 
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The Marble Reliefs on the Facade of S. Zeno, Verona 


Evelyn Kain 


I. The Traditional Interpretation of the S. Zeno Facade 


The facade of S. Zeno in Verona (Fig. 1) is generally 
assumed to incorporate two separate phases of artistic ac- 
tivity, of 1138 and 1200.! The upper half of the central sec- 
tion, pierced by a rose window, which is decorated by six 
figures revolving around a Wheel of Fortune, is the work 
of the artist Brioloto. This fact is explicitly stated in an in- 
scription in the interior of the church: "Quisque 
Briolotum laudet quia dona meretur Sublimis habet, ar- 
tificem commendat opus tam rite politum. Sum (?) notat 
esse peritum. Hic Fortune fecit rotam si e Cuius precor 
tene notam — etc." Since Brioloto is otherwise mentioned 
in four documents dated between 1189 and 1126, his ac- 
tivity can be assigned to the decades surrounding 1200.? 

The lower central portion and lateral sections of the 
facade have become associated with the year 1138 because 
of an inscription now situated on the exterior south aisle 
wall near the facade, which reports from the year 1178 that 
the church had been renovated and enlarged forty years 
before: "... A restauratione vero ipsius campanilis con- 
fluxerant anni LVIII a renovatione autem et ecclesie 
augmentatione XL.” As clearly revealed by the ground 
plan and the masonry of the north and south walls, both 
interior and exterior, an entire western bay bonded with 
the facade was added at one time, and it has been generally 
assumed that the inscription refers specifically to this 
activity.* 

The sculpture of the lower central façade seems to 
verify this assumption. It can be divided for convenience 
into three groups purely on the basis of placement. First of 
all, some reliefs occupy the one-storied, barrel-vaulted 
porch (Fig. 2), which is supported by columns resting on 


1 Even the most recent literature restates this assumption; see Neumann, 
142. Otherwise, see Von Sacken, 10, 16; Zimmermann, 91, 165-66; 
Simeoni, 16-21; Porter, in, 525-26; Trecca, 17, 26; Da Lisca, 43, 50, 84; 
Jullian, 117, 277; Crichton, 30, 83; Ederle, 10, n. 5, 14; K.J. Conant, 
Carolingian and Romanesque Architecture (800-1200), Harmondsworth, 
1959, 247; H. Fillitz, "Das Mittelalter I,” Propyläen Kunstgeschichte, v, 
Berlin; 1969, 211, n. 211b. For the earlier literature, see Arslan, 1943, 111, 
ny 87. For a summary of the literature, Quintavalle, 1, 130, n. 82. 


2 For the inscription in full and the documents, see Simeoni, 19, 22-23. 
For Brioloto, see Von Sacken, 16; Zimmermann, 165-66; Venturi, vi1/1, 
1939; Simeoni, "Lo scultore Brioloto e l'iscrizione di San Zeno," Atti 
dell’Accademia di Agricoltura, Verona, Ser. 111, Vol. Lxxiv, 1898; Porter, 
ni, 526-27, 537; Trecca, 95; Arslan, 1939, 190, and for some older 
literature, 207, n. 17; Da Lisca, 82; Jullian, 277-78; Crichton, 83; Ederle, 


the backs of lions. These include Saints John the 
Evangelist and the Baptist, and two telamons on the span- 
drels, the Months on the porch architraves (Fig. 3), a series 
of motives set in square coffers on the extrados of the 
arch. and a Dextera Dei in the peak (Figs. 1 and 20). The 
secoad group adorns the portal (Fig. 2). A relief of San 
Zene has been placed between representations of foot- 
soldiers and cavalry on the recessed tympanum (Fig. 4), 
which is framed by animated vines and archivolts. To 
either side of the saint, under arcades, are reliefs depicting 
scenes from his life, flanked by a capital on either side. 
Runaing under this entire unit and the porch architrave is 
a thin course of stone decorated with acanthus leaves and 
with the type of square motives found on the porch ex- 
trades. The opening itself (Fig. 2) is formed by a smooth, 
richly profiled door-frame, accompanied on either side by 
broad, decorated pilasters, each terminated at the top by a 
telamon (Figs. 5 and 6). The third set of reliefs includes 
both religious and secular subjects. They are found to 
either side of the porch and portal set flush into the facade. 
On the south side (Fig. 6), arranged in two vertical rows 
divided by narrow pilasters and capped by two round 
arch volts, are six scenes from Genesis above, and two 
relie-s depicting the Legend of Theodoric below. On the 
norta side (Fig. 5), under foliate pediments, are scenes 
from the New Testament above and several reliefs, 
probabiy depicting episodes from the Arthurian cycle, 
with battling knights and courtly ladies below. 

Since the porch itself and the reliefs of the porta. as well 
as those flanking it have been set into the masonry of the 
facade and are not merely applied, it seems to follow that 
the mounting of the sculpture coincided with the erection 
of the western bay and facade, and, though not 





14; Neumann, 149, 159. | 


3 For the full inscription, see Simeoni, 15; Von Sacken, 3; and Porter, m1, 
525 for the English translation; otherwise Krautheimer-Hess, 1229, 264; 
Robb, 404. 


4 For ground-plan and views of the longitudinal walls, see Vor. Sacken, 
pls. v and vir; Da Lisca, figs. 19-23, 44. 


5 See Da Lisca, 51, n. 19, and 54, n. 25, and Neumann, 145-46. These 
authoss report observations establishing the structural relationship of 
sculpture and architecture, which allow us to conclude that the sculpture 
was assembled along with the construction of the facade masonry. 
Neumann points out that even the seemingly loosely placed female figure 
inscrited ""Mataliana" on the north pier (Fig. 5) has not been super- 
ficially inserted. 
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2 S. Zeno porch and portal 


é The basic literature cr Niccolò s found in Zimmermann, Porter, 
Krautheimer-Hess, Robt Arslan, Jullian, and Crichton. Scholarship 
continues with the worx of C. Verzàr Bornstéin, Die romanischen 
Skuloturen der Abtei Kirahe Sagra di San Michele, Bern, 1968, and “The 
Capitals of the Porca of Sant'Eufemia in Piacenza," Gesta x111/1, 1974, 
15-25. Two unpublished dissertations on the subject include: S. Zavin, 
"The Ferrara Cathedral Facade," Columbia University, 1972, and E. 
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3 Detail of the junction of porch and portal, S. Zeno 


specifically mentioned in the inscription of 1178, that the 
sculpture also dates from 1138. 

The style of the reliefs appears to support this line of 
thinking, for the year 1138 accords well with the known 
chronology of Niccoló's workshop, to which the entire 
sculpture of the lower façade is generally ascribed.* The 
development of this workshop can be satisfactorily traced 
through three decades, from S. Eufemia and the Cathedral 
in Piacenza (ca. 1110 - 1120) to the Sagra di S. Michele (ca. 
1120) in the Susa Valley and to the Cathedrals of Ferrara 
(ca. 1135) and Verona (ca. 1139). As some of the S. Zeno 
reliefs can be persuasively evaluated as late works of the 
workshop, it has come to be assumed that the whole 
sculptural program dates from 1138. 

In addition, the reliefs bear two inscriptions that men- 
tion the name Niccoló. One frames the tympanum (Fig. 4) 
and reads: ‘‘Artificem gnarum qui sculpserit hec 
Nicolaum omnes laudemus Christum dominumque 
rogemus coelorum regnum tibi donet ut ipse supernum." 
It is similar to ones found at the Cathedrals of Ferrara and 
Verona. The second inscription occurs by the head of 


Kain, "The Twelfth Century Portals of the ‘Core Niccolò’ Workshop,” 
Vienna University, 1977, the latter to be published shortly as Vol. v1, 
Wiener kunstgeschichtliche Forschungen. For the current controversy 
over chronology and dating, see A.C. Quintavalle, “Piacenza Cathedral, 
Lanfranco and the School of Wiligelmo," Art Bulletin, Lv, 1973, 40-57, 
and L. Cochetti Pratesi, ‘’Postille piacentine e problemi cremonesi 1,” 
Commentari, 1974, 9-23. 
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6 Sou:h Old Testament reliefs and scenes with the Legend of 


Theodoric, S. Zeno 


5 North New Testament reliefs and scenes of battling knights, S. 


Zeno 


Adam's Creatcr en tne lower right Genesis scene (Fig. 6) 
and reads: “Hc 2xempla trai possunt laudis Nicolai.’’” 

Because of this agreement of the style and the inscrip- 
tions o: the Niecclò workshop with the inscription of 1178 
and because o: tae interlocking relationship of sculpture 
and masonry, plas the obviousness of the addition of a 
western bay, i tas proved irresistible to assume that the 
added bay and tke lower and lateral facade with all of its 
sculptures dat» for 1138. 


II. Eeasons fcr Joubting the Traditional Evaluation of 
the Façade 


This brief sammary might lead one to believe that the 
case of the facad= of S. Zeno has been closed. However, a 
closer examin-tien cf the facade as a whole and of the 
marble sculpture nct only from the lower but also from 
the upper part r-veals anomalies that cannot be explained 
by two neatly =parated phases of artistic activity and 
force us to coas der another interpretation. 

The stmking Farmony and the technical continuity of 
the everall composition of the façade (Fig. 1) are the first 
facters that rencers dubious the notion of two separate 
campaigns. It can be observed that there is no obvious 
seam between two architectural activities, which are sup- 
posed to be se»a ated in time by at least half a century. In 
the literature, here is in fact disagreement about precisely 
where the junctien between the two portions occurs.? It is 
apparent, howe-er, that the smooth ashlar blocks rise 
from base to pediment in regular courses. The major 
pillars and the smaleer pilaster strips have undergone no 
interrmwption on -heir passage through both hypothetical 
campeigns. The -acade at S. Zeno may be contrasted with 
that o^ Verone Cathedral,’ where each change in plan can 
be read in the masonry contemporary Veronese 
stonemasons we e apparently not in the habit of covering 
up the breaks tnat naturally occur between interrupted 
campaigns. It is -hersfore surprising, if the traditional in- 
terpre:ation is fdlowed, that the façade of S. Zeno shows 
no obvious signs of disturbance. 


? For these iascriprio as at S. Zeno, see Von Sacken, 12-13; Simeoni, 17, 
53; Porter, m, 52€-5 0. Far the similar one at Ferrara, Porter, 11, 419; at 
Verona Catedral Forter 11, 474. Another fragmentary inscription, 
which is often assam d to refer to Niccolò, is found on the northern lion, 
Porter, m, £29, n. 6€ Boeckler, 54, mentions a fourth inscription con- 
sisting cf the lettes 4.M F. on the side of the tympanum depicting the 
infan:ry, which he ineerpreted as "Nicholaus me fecit." However, I have 
been unable to locate it. 


* Vor Sacken, 17, :ssamec that the two short slanting cornices of the cor- 
ner peers (Fig. 1) wer leftovers of the original roof level and that only the 
area below was fram che frst campaign. In the central section, he claimed 
only the upper pediment for Brioloto. Da Lisca, 49-51, maintained that 
the lateral sectiors cf the facade were obviously executed without in- 
terruption from pin to present cornice. For him, the Brioloto masonry 


began a reacy by the -owæf corbeled arches below the Wheel of Fortune. 
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Other puzzles can be pointed out which call into ques- 
tion the theory of two separate campaigns. The paired 
colonettes of the dwarf gallery, for example, though 
presumably from the earlier campaign of 1138 according 
to the traditional interpretation, are the same type used as 
spokes for Brioloto’s Wheel of Fortune from 1200. 

The two marble reliefs of vines and animals running 
along the diagonals of the lateral aisle roofs (Figs. 1 and 7) 
are attributed to Adamino di S. Giorgio, who signed and 
executed decoration on the northern entrance to the crypt 
of S. Zeno. He is mentioned in documents from 1217 and 
1225 and considered a co-worker of Brioloto and possibly 
the architect of the crypt.1° The appearance of his reliefs 
here on the building phase supposed to date from 1138 is 
puzzling, even though one author has tentatively ex- 
plained them as replacements for earlier cornices.!! 

Not so easy to dismiss, however, is the dedicatory relief 
depicting three standing figures on the southern portion 
of the facade above the dwarf gallery (Fig. 8): here are an 
unidentified female saint, Christ trampling the asp and the 
basilisk, and an abbot presenting a model of the church. It 
cannot be assigned stylistically to the first half of the cen- 
tury or to the Niccolo workshop. It does, however, show 
similarities to somewhat later examples of Veronese 
sculpture, such as the Sarcophagus of Sergius and 
Bacchus, dated 1179, now in the Castelvecchio Museum or 
the baptismal font of S. Giovanni in Fonte, from the early 
thirteenth century, in the Cathedral of Verona.!2 The S. 
Zeno dedicatory relief figures share not only the propor- 
tions of those on the sarcophagus, but also the same 
spatial relationship of the figures to each other and the 
frame, whereby the figures stand isolated in relief against 
large areas of smooth background. The drapery patterns, 
on the other hand, are like those which occur on the bap- 
tismal font, especially in the scene of the Baptism itself: 
emphasis is placed on the diagonal movement of drapery 
from calf to hip through a series of parallel lines. 
Moreover, the plant forms of the dedicatory relief are 
stylized in the same way as those which occur in the An- 
nunciation to the Shepherds on the font. Porter attributed 


? Quintavalle, 11, fig. 896, or Arslan, 1939, pl. tv. 


10 For Adamino, see Von Sacken, 22, although he attributes the cornice 
reliefs to Brioloto, 18; Venturi, m, fig. 205 is the only published 
photograph illustrating Adamino’s entire northern crypt arch; Simeoni, 
21; Porter, m1, 538; Trecca, 102; Arslan, 1939, 190, esp. 198; Da Lisca, 
83; Arslan, 1943, 150 and 157, n. 31; Jullian, 278, n. 4; Ederle, 14. 


1! Da Lisca, 49. 


12 For the sarcophagus, see Jullian, 174, pl. xxxiv, 1-4. For the baptismal 
font, see Jullian, 278, pl. cxi, or Arslan, 1943, 142, figs. 175-80. In addi- 
tion, Arslan, 1943, 106, relates the style of the dedicatory relief to 13th- 
century painting. I am beginning to suspect a similarity in style with the 
second-style bronze plates associated with Brioloto's circle by Neumann, 
159, especially in the bronze scene with the Creation of Eve, but would 
like to reserve judgment at present until I have a clearer photograph of 
the facade relief. 
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7 Reliefs by Adamino di S. Giorgio on cornices of lateral roofs, S. Zeno 


8 Dedicatory 
relief in south 


facade masonry, 
S. Zeno 


the relief without hesitation to Brioloto, while Trecca 
identified the abbot as Ugone, the patron of Brioloto.14 My 
examination corroborates this assumption that the relief 
must be dated late in the century. It is unlikely that it was 
inserted at a time other than during construction, since it is 
recessed and fits neatly into the interval of the pilasters. 
Therefore, the style and location of this relief confirm the 
later date of the surrounding masonry. 

The greatest reason of all to suspect that the facade of 5. 
Zeno does not consist of two separate campaigns is given 
by the sculpture of the lower façade, by its deviation from 
the workshop practices of Niccolo, its signs of disturbance 
and rearrangement, and the lack of homogeneity of style. 

A comparison of the 5. Zeno portal arrangement (Fig. 2) 
with ensembles known to have been executed by Niccoló's 
workshop, at Piacenza Cathedral on the south portal (Fig. 
11) and the main portals of Ferrara and Verona Cathedrals 
(Figs. 9, 10), shows a decided departure in the organization 
of sculpture at S. Zeno from the scheme consistently 
preferred by the workshop. 


13 Porter, 111, 538. 
14 Trecca, 102. 


15 Zavin (as in n. 6), 56, 68 and 99. A.C. Quintavalle, “Questioni 
Medievali, 2,” Critica d'arte, n.s. 96, 1968, 61, esp. 68. The Mesi Portal 





At Ferrara and Verona, the archivolts continue down to 
form the deeply splayed jambs of the portal, interrupted 
only by a narrow strip of continuous foliate capitals. The 
door »osts are crowned with acanthus leaf capitals, and at 
Piacenza (Fig. 11) and Ferrara (Fig. 9) with telamons, and 
support a single, monolithic lintel decorated with scenes 
under arcades. At Ferrara and Verona (Fig. 12), the tym- 
panum saint is contained by the lunette and framed by 
broad bands of moldings and vines. 

The porch at Ferrara was originally two-storied, as in- 
dicated by traces in the masonry, which still remain 
behird the present Gothic balustrade. At Ferrara, 
Nicccló's workshop is credited with having invented the 
Lombard porch which was to remain long in favor both in 
and out of Italy. The second-story baldacchino is an essen- 
tial part of the porch, which functioned as an outdoor 
pulpit, a choir loft, and as a setting for conferring 
legali:y.15 At Verona Cathedral (Fig. 10), the upper story 
has sarvived. 

The S. Zeno arrangement deviates considerably from 
the known ensembles by Niccoló's workshop. Although 
individual parts can be recognized and related to the 
relatively undisturbed situation at Ferrara and Verona, 
they have been apparently placed in a new order: 
archivolts (Figs. 3 and 4) do frame the lunette at S. Zeno, 
but they are fewer in number and do not continue down to 
form jambs; instead, they are interrupted by two rectan- 
gular capitals, which in size and shape resemble instead 
the door-post capitals of Ferrara (Fig. 9) and Verona (Fig. 
10). The tympanum at S. Zeno is tripartite, a solution 
which also occurs at Verona (Fig. 12), but at S. Zeno, the 
figure of the saint extends down into the lintel div:ding it 


on the south flank of Ferrara Cathedral is attributed to Niccolo’s 
workshop and was also originally two-storied; see Krautheimer-Hess, 
1944, 152; Zavin, fig. 74, or La Cattedrale di Ferrara, Ferrara, 1935, pls. 
LIII, LVI. 
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13 North spandrel of porch of S. Zeno 


14 North spandrel of porch of Verona Cathedral 


into two halves. Moreover, he projects out from the tym- 
panum to such an extent that he requires his own separate 
block. In further deviation from the Ferrara, Verona, and 
Piacenza organization, a narrow course of stone decorated 
with square motives and acanthus leaves has been placed 
under this unit. As a result, the lower half of the lintel 
scenes is not visible when observed from below, in con- 
trast to the unobstructed lintels of the other Niccolò 
workshop monuments. 

The junction between porch and portal at S. Zeno (Fig. 
3) also deviates from the solution at Ferrara (Fig. 9) and 
Verona (Fig. 10). The S. Zeno porch architrave, with its 
depictions of the Months, has been unexpectedly set into 
the archivolt zone, thereby prematurely cutting off the 
outer archivolt of the portal. At Ferrara and Verona, the 
porch architrave supports only the barrel vault of the 
porch and there is a clean division between the porch and 
jamb area. Furthermore, the motives that occur on the un- 
dersides of the porch architrave at S. Zeno — a sprawling, 
coiling, winged dragon on each side (Fig. 3) — are cut off 
on the inner edge and disappear into the substance of the 
porch. 

Although the Months, the telamons, and the coffered 


16 Krautheimer-Hess, 1928, 264; Robb, 406; Da Lisca, 51. 
17 Zimmermann, 89. 


18 Neumann, 142 and 155. 


motives of the porch extrados conform to Niccold’s 
organization as it is known from Ferrara and Verona, other 
areas show signs of disturbance. The two saints of the 
spandrels (Fig. 2 and Fig. 13) are unaligned with the 
acanthus consoles beneath them. They are also con- 
siderably larger than their peers at Ferrara (Fig. 9) or 
Verona (Figs. 10 and 14) and are accompanied by wordy 
inscriptions. 

The pitched roof of the S. Zeno porch is itself a solution 
at ocds with the two-storied structure still extant at 
Verona Cathedral and originally existing at Ferrara. The 
masonry in this area changes abruptly from pure ashlar to 
alternating courses of stone and brick. The Hand of God 
in the peak with its smooth frame circlet of inscription can 
no longer be ascribed to Niccoló's workshop. 

The element at S. Zeno that hinders any approximation 
to the portal scheme used by the workshop at Ferrara and 
Verona is the smooth, richly profiled doorframe (Figs. 2, 5, 
6), decorated on each side by a broad pilaster surmounted 
by te.amons. Why this solution, so unusual for Niccoló's 
workshop, was found is the key to a more accurate inter- 
pretation of the facade and the sculpture. 

Von Sacken, Porter, and Crichton did not consider the 
deviation at S. Zeno from the pattern of the workshop 
striking enough to comment on. Others assume, without 
stating their reasons, that the doorframe had formed the 
entrance to the previous edifice and was respectfully re- 
used for its successor.i Zimmermann" and more recently 
Neumann! have suggested that Niccoló's workshop itself 
consciously chose to execute the shallow doorframe in or- 
der to set off the bronze doors to advantage, rather than 
relegate the precious, diminutive bronze reliefs to the 
darkness of the deeply splayed jambs. Fasanari varies the 
argument by postulating a sudden change in plan by the 
patrons when the original project, at first resembling 
Ferrara and Verona more closely, was almost completed.1° 
According to him, the sculptors were as a result forced to 
incorporate the doorframe, execute the accompanying 
pilasters, and rearrange the entire portal. Trecca offers yet 
another interpretation?? and has made a reconstruction 
drawing of what he imagined as the first Niccoló project 
(Fig. 15): he leaves out the doorframe, but retains the 
decorated pilasters and telamons, though he judged them 
not to be products of Niccoló's workshop, but rather 
decoration from the previous edifice retained in the 
Niccoló project. 


1? Fasanari, 6. 
2? Trecca, 17 and 101. 


Only Eoscider ingsted tha: a splayed portal and porch 
on the idea ef berrera and Verona had been brought to 
completion by M icceló's workshop around 1138.2! Then, 
acccrding te hirr, in the early fifteenth century, the door- 
frame anc pilasters were inserted in the Niccoló ensemble. 
The reascn he g ves for the enlargement was the need to 
provide sufficert asea to display the two sets of bronze 
relief plates, whch ae believed were united at that time. 
He arrived at ths date on the basis of the two coats-of- 
arms which appear ow on tae spandrels of the S. Zeno 
porch (Fizs. 2, 13). "hey have been securely attributed to 
the Emilei abbets (1399-1420). Traditionally associated 
with a repainting,2? Hey were also assumed by Boeckler to 
be part or the major reassembly of porch and portal. He 
does not expiam how this radical rearrangement was 
technically poss ble without leaving evidence of distur- 
bance in :he masor-y. 

The range of >pmæion on the subject of the doorframe 
and pilasters ha proved to be quite wide: both together 
and separately hey have by some scholars been con- 
sidered tc anted. te Miccoló and by others to derive from 
the workshep, amd Æeckler post-dates them by 250 years. 
It is clear-y pertinen to an understanding of the events at 
5. Zeno to arrive at 1 proper interpretation of this unit of 
doorframe and pilasters. 


The pilasters -armot pre-date 1138, as one searches in 
vair among the mary vine reliefs in northern Italy from 
the “irst half of me century for anything comparable. Nor 
do they accord in style or dimension with others of 
Niceolò'sworkskop Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 14), which are con- 
sistently namrower and denser, more delicate and 
diminutive. Nicolè workshop vines are never so crisply 
undercut. 

The pi.asters do, 1owever, show remarkable similarity 
to the cornice reliefs.associated with the above-mentioned 
Adamino d: 5. Giorgio (Fig. 7), whose works are charac- 
terized by a cris, cassical elegance in the renderings of 
various types of vines and animals. A comparison of the 
south docrframe pilaster with the reliefs by Adamino run- 
ning along the corn«e of the south roof (Fig. 16) shows 
how both sets of vires share a similar conception and ex- 
ecution. The organization of the stems into broad alter- 
nating spirals sheathed in leaves, which give rise to sub- 
sidiary tendrils arc enclosed buds, leaf clusters and 
flowers, has the same expansive proportions and rhythm 
in both examples. Tae surface treatment shows the same 
concern for care ul. naturalistic modeling. The drill holes 
usec to accent tae coorframe pilasters are largely absent 
on the cornice example, but surely because of difference in 
placemen: and mot difference in style. The two sets of 
reliefs strongly suggest derivation from a common 


21 Boeckler, 55 kor r=actiens tc Boeckler, see Arslan, 1939, 194; Arslan, 
1943 98, n. Se, 192 Keeutheimer-Hess, -1944, 162, n. 87. 


2 Von Sacken, 3; Simeari, 52; Boeckler, 61. 
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15 Trecca's reconstruction of first Niccoló project (from Trecca, 
101) 


workshop active around 1200. 

Iconographical similarities can also be pointed out be- 
tween the pilasters and other works by Adamino. The use 
of isolated snails on the southern doorframe pilaster (Fig. 
16) can also be observed on Adamino's relief on the 
northern entrance to the crypt.2? The motive of a stork and 
a snake occurs on the northern pilaster of the doorframe 
(Fig. 5) as well as on the crypt entrance and on the 
southern cornice relief (Fig. 7). Moreover, the contrast in 
theme between the two upper facade cornice reliefs — the 
northern one contains predominantly animal motives and 
the southern one almost exclusively vegetable ones — is 
maintained in the imagery of the doorframe pilasters (Figs. 
5, 6, 7). 

What little work remains by Adamino is entirely sub- 
sidiary architectural decoration and indicates his strong 
stylistic affinity to his predecessor Niccoló. Boeckler had 
originally judged the dependence of the S. Zeno door- 
frame pilasters on Niccoló to be so great that he considered 
them copies, albeit Gothic ones, of those framing the 
Verona Cathedral portal. This apparent dependence of 
the Brioloto/Adamino school on Niccoló explains why the 
deviation in style of the two pilasters in question has 
previously been overlooked. 

Other manifestations of stylistic affinity between the 
Niccoló and Brioloto/Adamino schools can be pointed out. 
Neumann, in her discussion of the later set of bronze 


.plates at S. Zeno associated with Brioloto's circle, remarks 


on the similarity of their style to that of the Niccolò 
workshop, attributing it to Niccoló's long and sustained 
influence in Verona.25 


23 Von Sacken, fig. 19, or Venturi, m1, fig. 205. 
24 Boeckler, 56. 
25 Neumann, 155-158. 
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Another example of the affinity between the schools are 
five interior capitals in the westernmost bays of the church 
of S. Zeno. They are usually assigned to the Niccolo 
workshop,26 but surely a very different conclusion 
emerges from a systematic comparison of those capitals 
within Niccoló's workshop which would presumably il- 
lustrate the continuity best, namely the Wrestlers at S. 
Eufemia, Piacenza,” and the Quarrelers of the Zodiac Por- 
tal at the Sagra di S. Michele28 with the figures clinging to 
the corners of a capital at S. Zeno.?? The S. Zeno example 
represents a stylistic sensibility admittedly descended, but 
clearly distinct from the Niccoló development. It stands, 
moreover, in a relationship similar to the one seen between 
the doorframe pilasters of 1200 and those of Niccoló's 
workshop. The S. Zeno example is a larger-scaled, elegant- 
ly decorative version of the more diminutive, primarily 
allegorical Niccoló figures. In my opinion, the S. Zeno in- 
terior capitals in question must be assigned to the circle of 
Brioloto and not to that of Niccolo. This confusion over 
the capitals illustrates how misleading the affinity in style 
between the two schools can be, and how it has influenced 
an interpretation of the S. Zeno sculpture. 

The doorframe (Fig. 2) itself surely did not form the en- 
trance to an earlier structure. Although little is known of 
the previous church,» all indications are that it was 


26 Simeoni, 33; Krautheimer-Hess, 1928, 264, figs. 34, 35; Verzar 
Bornstein, 1974 (as in n. 6), 26, n. 23; Quintavalle, 1, 84; Neumann, 148. 
Da Lisca, 62, figs. 35-37, 39-40, considers them earlier than Niccolo in 
style. 


27 Verzàr Bornstein, 1974, figs. 10 and 18. 


smaller than the present one. Since the size of the door- 
frame accords with the present dimensions of the facade, it 
woulc have been too large and broad to form the entrance 
to a smaller structure. Furthermore, the moldings cannot 
be compared with any in Niccoló's workshop, such as 
those on the lintel and doorposts of Verona Cathedral 
(Figs. 10 and 12), but they do relate to the profiles of other 
Veronese churches of the late twelfth and early thirteenth 
century.?! 

If tae marble doorframe and its pilasters are, then, dated 
to Broloto's time around 1200, the intimate structural 
relationship of masonry and sculpture calls for the conclu- 
sion taat the entire facade with its western bay and interior 
capitals and the present arrangement of marble sculpture 
are contemporary with the Wheel of Fortune and not with 
Niccoló s activity. It would have been impossible to make 
any radical insertions at a time other than during actual 
construction of the facade, since the sculpture of the lower 
facade end elsewhere is set into the fabric of the wall, and 
there are otherwise no signs of disturbance in the 
masonry. 

Wren the façade is considered as a whole, the two 
pilaster strips of the doorframe can be seen to participate 
as framing elements in the design of 1200, complementing 
and functioning like the two marble reliefs by Adamino 
whick frame the lateral roofs. The telamons of the door- 
frame pilasters relate in size, distribution, and placement 
to the figures of Brioloto’s Wheel of Fortune. Although 
they do not make much sculptural sense when viewed 
close up and strictly within the context of the lower 
sculpiure, they have a definite place in the overall design 
of the facade. The doorframe is in proportion to the whole 
composition, and, through its size, it counterbalances the 
rose window. 

The dedicatory relief, therefore, was simply inserted 
durinz construction and refers to the building achieve- 
ments accomplished during Brioloto’s day, the fagade and 
the western bay. The inscription from 1178, on the other 
hand, which I used to associate with construction of the 
present facade and bay, refers, in my opinion, to activities 
pre-dating the Brioloto era and probably to those sur- 
rouncing the erection of the original splayed portal and 
porch of Niccoló's workshop, for a facade which was sub- 
sequently replaced in the campaign of 1200. In this view, 
the inscription must have been saved and then remounted 
on the south flank of the western bay when it was erected 
in 1200 

The association of the inscription with the visible addi- 
tion of a western bay as it exists today was the major hin- 
drance to understanding the sculpture, for the inscription 


28 Ibid., fig. 12. 
29 Da Lisca, fig. 39, or Krautheimer-Hess, 1928, fig. 35. 


30 Von Sacken, 3; Simeoni, 9-15; Porter, m1, 519-524; Arslan, 1939, 183, 
205, n. 1; Da Lisca, 30-34. 


31 Arslen, 1939, 194. 


refers only to some ef the sculpture, which is, however, 
not in its origina disposition. During the construction of 
the western bay and the new facade in 1200, the earlier 
Niccolo workshoo sculpture from the former façade was 
then dismantled anc eventually incorporated into the 
design, which induded Brioloto’s Wheel of Fortune. This 
explains the norcon ormity of the S. Zeno portal with 
other Niccolò workshop ensembles. Just how the Niccolo 
sculpture was ©rcibly adapted to the major façade 
remodeling will ke ooserved below. 

Only Arslan has proposed in detail this late dating of 
the façade, with Es rearranged porch and portal.32 He was 
immediately criticizec by Kluckhohn?? and considered un- 
persuasive by Da Lista» end Krautheimer-Hess.?5 Recent- 
ly, Quintavalle kas made suggestions, without elabora- 
tion, similar to these of Arslan about the profound 
changes to wh:ck the facade of S. Zeno must have been 
subjected.*6 As recently as 1979, however, Neumann again 
empnatically rejected any possibility that the lower 
Niccolo sculptur- underwent any rearrangement or that 
the façade is late than the sculpture.37 

The evidence taat supports this supposition has become 
persuasive nevertheless. Not only has sculpture from the 
workshop of 1230 been discovered in all parts of the 
façade with no-sign o. its having been subsequently insert- 
ed, but the relies associated with Niccoló's workshop 
have been founc te deviate seriously from established 
workshop habits as well as to display definite traces of 
tampering. The aew interpretation can account for this 
otherwise puzzlirg si-uation: the facade contains so much 
sculpture from 1:00 »ecause it is itself a product of that 
time. On the eth-r hand, the nonconformity of the lower 
sculptural arrangement at S. Zeno with other Niccoló en- 
sembles is clearly a result of its re-use and rearrangement 
during the Briolcto campaign. 


III. A Re-Examiration of Niccoló's Workshop Sculpture 
of the Lower Façade 


In my opinior, three disparate projects of Niccoló's 
workshop were united and incorporated into the Brioloto 
facace design of 1200. The first consisted of the portal- 
porch complex, which should be dated around 1138 in 
compliance with the inscription of 1178. The second proj- 
ect included the biblical reliefs, the third, the secular 
reliefs. As for the date of tnese last two sets of reliefs, there 


32 [bid., 183-203, esp. 193. He finds that aside from the kind of internal 
evidence discussed he e, a ss precocious dating of the S. Zeno facade is 
more in keeping with he caronclogy of Veronese architecture in general, 
198. 


33 E. Kluckhehn, revi we: Arslan's Architettura romanica veronese, in 
Zeitschrift fur Kunst esckichte, 1x, 1940, 112; for Arslan's response to 
the criticism, see Arsan, 7243, 190. 


34 Da Lisca, 51, n. 18 
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is nothing that binds them to the portal, and, as will be 
seen, they are somewhat later in style. 


A. The First Project: Grounds for Reconstruction of the 
Original Niccoló Porch and Portal 


A Niccoló workshop porch and portal can be 
reconstructed from remaining reliefs to yield an arrange- 
ment closely resembling the ones at Ferrara and Verona 
Cathedrals in organization. The reconstruction drawing 
(Fig. 17) is composed of those reliefs I believe belonged to 
the original project. They are cut from a photograph and 
fitted into my proposed arrangement. (To avoid overlap- 
ping, I have split the porch and moved it to the sides.) 

The lintel (Fig. 4) of the portal with scenes from the life 
of San Zeno is clearly in the style of Niccoló's workshop. 
It is now cut in four pieces, but must originally have been 
monolithic. It is known that the reliefs can only have 
formed a lintel, because their treatment is identical to that 
of lintels of Niccoló's workshop (Figs. 9 and 11). There is 
therefore no chance that the lintel's present disposition is 
the original one. It must once have spanned the entire 
width of the portal without interruption. It was surely set 
up in full view originally with no horizontal members sup- 
porting it below, in a manner similar to other Niccoló por- 
tals, as indicated in the reconstruction drawing (Fig. 17). 

The original lintel was, furthermore, one scene longer 
than at present. The middle arcade has been cut out, ap- 
parently to make room for the figure of San Zeno, who, as 
will be seen, was a later insertion. The excision can be in- 
ferred from the iconography. Four events from the “Vita 
Beatissimi Zenonis" are depicted.38 One of them, the 
legend of the uncooked fish, is incomplete. It seems that 
when Galienus sent his emissaries to the exorcist fisher- 
man Zeno, the generous saint presented the two 
messengers with a gift of three fish. The ingrates, un- 
satisfied, stole a fourth. The third scene from left shows 
quite explicitly the stolen fish hovering unscathed above a 
hot cauldron. The neighboring scene illustrates two dif- 
ferent moments of the narrative. The left-hand figure, 
holding three fish, already comprehends the implications 
of the uncooked one. His associate to the right, however, 
still holding the stolen fish, glances back with a look of 
cunning, no doubt originally at a scene now missing, 
which included Zeno offering the fish. According to the 
narrative conventions of the time, Zeno would have to 


35 Krautheimer-Hess, 1944, 162, n. 87. 


36 Quintavalle, 1, 81-83 and Romanico Padano, Civilta d'occidente, 
Florence, 1969, 104, n. 10. 


37 Neumann, 142. 


38 Porter, 111, 519 and 532-33. 
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17 Author's reconstruc- 
tion of original porch by 
Niccolo and portal for S. 
Zeno 


have been included in every appropriate scene pertaining 
to him even when the figures occur back to back as they 
would have on the S. Zeno lintel. 

The present standing figure of San Zeno (Fig. 4) must 
be eliminated from the original project, above all because 
the very size of the figure and the block beneath it violate 
the monolithic integrity of the lintel. The bishop occupies 
his present position only by virtue of the doorframe, 
which is what actually supports the broken lintel. A 
Niccoló tympanum could never have accommodated the 
bishop, who is, moreover, out of proportion to the sur- 
rounding sculpture of Niccoló's workshop. As indicated 
in the reconstruction drawing (Fig. 17), the stone block of 
the original San Zeno figure by Niccoló's workshop could 
only have extended down to the bead and reel pattern 


39 Boeckler, 58. 





shared by the subsidiary tympanum scenes and the strip 
of an:mated vines. Because of the necessarily smaller block 
of the original figure, it might even be concluded that it 
was not standing, but seated like the Madonna of the 
Verona Cathedral tympanum (Fig. 12). The size of the pres- 
ent San Zeno agrees well with the size of the facade as a 
whole (Fig. 1) and is surely a product of the facade 
remodeling by Brioloto/Adamino. 

As Boeckler observed, the block upon which the San 
Zeno figure has been placed exhibits the smooth surface 
and rich moldings of the doorframe beneath it from 1200 
and is surely contemporary with it. Furthermore, the block 
eleva:es the San Zeno figure advantageously, so that the 
bishop is not cut off when viewed from below. At the 
same time, the lower half of the lintel scenes disappears 


into the recess, ndicating that the lintel and the figure 
were planned at twe different times and that the latter 
could have ne pace in the original Niccolo ensemble. 

Stylistic comsiceraäons too demand the exclusion of the 
present San Zenc figure from a Niccolò ensemble, for the 
bishop resemb es nei her the Madonna of the Verona tym- 
panum (Fig. 12) the Saint George of the Ferrara tym- 
panum (Fig. =), nor any of the numerous jamb figures 
produced by the workshop for Ferrara or Verona.‘ 
Moreower, the awkward placement of the hands of the 
bishep and ks ack of energy cannot be satisfactorily 
ascribed to a wo kskop known for its sensitive, dynamic 
hancling of corapositional problems and modeling of 
organic form. 

Further eviærnre indicates that the San Zeno figure was 
subsequently _as-rtec into the Niccolò tympanum and lin- 
tel. The stone of which the figure is carved connects with 
adjoining dec-ra ive motives on its upper edge at either 
side of the hab. There, the leaf pattern circling the sub- 
sidiary tympa-um re-iefs continues behind the head of the 
saint. An examination of this area (Fig. 4) reveals that the 
hem spherical curve of the leaves on its passage around 
the lunette gees sucdenly off course after it enters the 
stone by the -airt's aalo (barely visible in reproduction). 
Moreower, the egular leaf pattern of the motive is 
awkwardly incermupt=d, and it becomes obvious that when 
the present Sem Zenc figure was inserted an only partially 
successful attempt was made to match up the decoration 
of the new pisce with the old by continuing the curving 
leaf pattern. Tae dev ation is minimal, but enough to give 
it away. 

Another irser-stirg detail is that directly above the 
Zeno stone om the smooth strip which carries an inscrip- 
tion around tL.» lanette, there is a zigzag line that seems to 
have nothing to lo with the present decoration. I suspect 
that it is all that remains of the leaf patterns that once con- 
tinued behind he head or formed the halo of the San Zeno 
by the original Niccciò workshop. Comparable to what is 
still visible or th- Verona tympanum (Fig. 12), the zigzag 
line at S. Zeno appears to have been smoothed over, 
perhaps wher th* olc lea? pattern became a distraction to 
the liter insertioa. 

Splayed jamos have been included in the reconstruction 
drawing (Fig. 7; for the original Niccolò workshop por- 
tal, because the archivolts, which are now cut off both by 
capitals and by tke perch architrave (Figs. 3 and 4), surely 
once continue: dowr to form stepped jambs, as they do at 
Verona and Ferrara (Figs. 9 and 10). Boeckler, who climbed 
up and exami-ec the sculpture very closely, claimed that 
the innermos: re tangular archivolt is much broader and 
deeper than t-e slender elements preferred by Niccoló's 
workshop, suca = the one with double-ax motives next to 
it.4 He attrbuæd the execution of the rectangular 
archivolt to the late rearrangers, and maintained that 


40 See any of the besicditer. ture, n. 6, for reproductions of Niccoló's jamb 
figures. 
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18 Detail of upper portion of north New Testament reliefs 


originally several archivolts — as many as three — oc- 
cupied the same space. He also observed that the tym- 
panum might have been somewhat more recessed. All of 
these factors allow us to reconstruct a more elaborate jamb 
system for the original S. Zeno portal, which approx- 
imated its sisters at Verona and Ferrara more closely in 
depth. 

In the reconstruction drawing of the original Niccolo 
portal (Fig. 17), the two rectangular capitals now in- 
terrupting the archivolts by the lintel (Fig. 4), have been 
placed under the lintel as doorpost capitals. They closely 
resemble those both at Ferrara (Fig. 9) and Verona (Fig. 10) 
in size, style, and type. Furthermore, on the south portal 
of Piacenza Cathedral (Fig. 11) and at Ferrara (Fig. 9), the 
doorpost capitals are carved on the inner sides under the 
lintel with telamons, which in addition are also found un- 
der porch architraves. At S. Zeno, three telamons of the 
same type are found alternating with the pediments of the 
northern facade reliefs (Fig. 18). Such fragments indicate 
to me that a similar arrangement of telamons may 
originally have existed at S. Zeno, so that I have incor- 
porated the surviving ones appropriately into the 
reconstruction. 

There are several decorated pilaster strips now dividing 
the Old and New Testament reliefs (Figs. 5 and 6), which 
in size and type are like those used on other Niccolo proj- 
ects as framing elements. Two form the vertical divisions 
of the southern scenes and have the slender proportions 
and the delicate vines typical of Niccoló's workshop (Fig. 
6). They are comparable to the ones at Verona Cathedral 
(Fig. 10) to either side of the entrance, in reference to 
which they have been placed in the reconstruction. 
Further, the somewhat broader pilaster with a sym- 
metrical, stylized vine in the middle of the New Testament 
reliefs on the north side (Fig. 5) closely resembles the ones 
used under the porch architrave to either side of the jambs 


41 Verzàr, 1968, 42-55, esp. 53; Zavin, 61-63 (see n. 6); Robb, 398. 
42 Boeckler, 58. 
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19 Detail of upper portion of south Old Testament reliefs 


at Verona, so that the reconstruction shows this relief in a 
similar position. 

Other details in the reconstruction concern the ap- 
pearance of the originally two-storied porch, which, in my 
opinion, was first reduced to one story in 1200 to allow 
space for the rose window, and at the same time raised to 
accommodate the doorframe. 

The lions of the porch (Figs. 1 and 2), which themselves 
are unguestionably part of the original Niccoló ensemble, 
as a comparison with other beasts of the workshop shows 
(Fig. 10), were probably originally placed on plinths that 
were more closely related to the bases of the jambs behind, 
and not so separated and isolated as they are now. The 
present blocks under the lions appear to be a makeshift 
solution arrived at during the height adjustment of porch 
to portal in 1200. The tall and slender columns that the 
lions now support were surely also produced for the 
rearrangement. Not only do their slim proportions betray 
them, but the elegant and deeply hollowed-out Corinthian 
capitals have no resemblance to the stockier, sturdier 
acanthus leaf arrangement used by Niccoló's workshop 
(Figs. 13 and 14). 

Further testimony to the original appearance of the two- 
storied Niccolo porch can be gleaned from remaining frag- 
ments. The narrow course of stone with coffered motives 
and acanthus leaves, which is now placed inappropriately 
between lintel and doorframe, might have formed part of 
the porch decoration. If Verona Cathedral (Fig. 10 and 14) 
is examined to see where such decorative strips of horizon- 
tal format might have been used, it can be observed that 
the upper edge of the lower story of the porch enjoys such 
a treatment; the corners of the porch are emphasized by 
foliate motives and the rest of the area under the cornice is 
decorated with animals and rosettes on all three exposed 
sides. Consequently, in the reconstruction I have placed 


43 Krautheimer-Hess, 1928, 270; Thieme-Becker, xxv, 1931, 449. 


the strip presently under the lintel on the upper edge of 
the first story and, since the height of the original lower 
story is unknown, I have suggested two minor variations 
in its placement, the left one following Ferrara and the 
right one, Verona. 

Next to be noted is that at Verona Cathedral (Figs. 10 
and 14), the barrel vault of the upper story rests on 
columns supported on the backs of beasts. At S. Zeno, two 
such beasts, a ram and a lion (Fig. 19), closely resembling 
those at Verona in size and type, are now found irserted 
into the S. Zeno facade by the lunettes of the Old 
Testament reliefs on the south side. I postulate that their 
original function was to uphold the vault of the upper 
story at S. Zeno and have so indicated them in the 
reconstruction drawing. 

The present Dextera Dei in the peak of the porch must 
be eliminated from the original Niccolo project: not only is 
there no place for it in size and format in a Niccolo com- 
plex, but the style is different in character from that of 
Niccolo’s workshop, above all because of the generous 
amount of smooth surface left uncarved on the block and 
by the regularity of the neat inscription. 

Last, the two Saints John of the porch spandrels (Figs. 
1, 2, 13) are most unlikely products of Niccolo’s 
workshop. As pointed out above, they appear visibly dis- 
jointed from the decoration below them and are con- 
siderably larger than the corresponding figures at Ferrara 
or Verona (Figs. 9, 10, 14). The wordy inscriptions that ac- 
company them are not characteristic of workshop habits. 
The saints relate in size and style, in my opinion, not to 
Niccoló figures, but to the Zeno of the tympanum and to 
the design of 1200. Confusion over their proper evaluation 
is witnessed by the fact that Krautheimer-Hess attributed 
them in 1928 to pupils of Niccoló and then in 1931 to the 
master himself,*» whereby she grouped them as late works 
together with the interior capitals. I agree with her taat the 
saints should be related to the capitals, although not as 
works of Niccolo, but rather as products of the Brioloto 
circle. The original saints were probably smaller and pro- 
jected less far. 

The reconstruction (Fig. 17) of the original Niccolo 
workshop project for an earlier facade incorporates all of 
the features just discussed: the monolithic lintel with the 
additional scene; the smaller block for the S. Zeno figure; 
the doorpost capitals placed under the lintel and com- 
plemented by telamons; the system of splayed jambs and 
archivolts; the addition of a second story supported on the 
backs of beasts; the decoration in two variations of he up- 
per edge of the lower story with a relief strip bordered by 
acanthus leaves; a smaller set of spandrel saints; a telamon 
under the porch architrave, and decorated pilasters fram- 
ing the portal and under the porch architrave. 


B. Two Mer: Projects: The Biblical and the Secular 
Reliefs 


The second project included in the façade of 1200 from 
d.op consists of the biblical reliefs now set 





Niceolò's wor<s 
flusa with the facade and thought to be signed by 
Guglielmus or “ke cerrice over the New Testament reliefs 
. (Fig. 18) and 5» Niccolo near the head of the Creator on 
the south side Fig. 5; lower, right-hand biblical relief). 

Ir my opiniva these reliefs were never meant to be dis- 
played on the acade at all. Biblical scenes certainly do oc- 
cur in conjun-ton with portals in northern Italy at this 
time: at Creracma Cathedral, there are fragments of a 
Temptation aad Exsulsion: at Ferrara, Old Testament 
subjects once adorred :he Mesi Portal; at Nonantola, 
Piacenza (Fig. 11), Ferrara (Fig. 9) and Verona (Fig. 12), 
christological z7-les occur on portals,** but all of these 
reliefs have a size and format different from those at S. 
Zeno. They fi, unlike -he S. Zeno reliefs, into the kind of 
portal organization ces zribed here for Ferrara and Verona, 

; apy doorposts, lintels, or tympana. 

lore : «bi7, tke S. Zeno biblical reliefs once fitted 
Due. to form = some kind of interior church furniture. 
We are only new becoming conscious of the important 
role payed b» this category of Romanesque sculpture, 
mainly because so few examples have survived dis- 
mantling past toe Baroque age. It is probable, however, 
that such an irv»ortant church as S. Zeno would have had 
a choir-screen and i: has, in fact, already been suggested 
that the S. Zens relæfs once formed part of it.45 

Quintavalle Eas postulated that the Genesis reliefs of 
Wiligelmo new on the facade of Modena Cathedral 
originally adored a caoir-screen.** The 5S. Zeno reliefs 
may have suffered a similar displacement. Dismantled af- 
ter they becarse nappropriate to the changing liturgy or 
possibly wher tne eryp:, which has been attributed to 
Adamino, was built, the reliefs then became available for 
incorporation .rto tke new facade. 

There is cle. r evidenze that whatever their original dis- 
E mè DE us were adapted to their present 












































dr as di hal: ; dé pu Creator of Adam (Fig. 6, E 
righ: scene by t&» “Nicolai” signature). The cramped im- 
pression that he 
their having bees paed down to fit the new arrangement. 

Ir addition. cecorative sculptures not characteristic of 








#4 A. Puerari, {LDaerso dx Cremona, Milan, 1971, fig. 32; Krautheimer- 
Hess, 1944, fig. 4 AU. Quintavalle, Wiligelmo e la sua scuola, Florence, 
1967, figs. 42-52. 

5E. Doberer, ‘Der Lettner, seine Bedeutung und Geschichte," 
Mitteilungen der Cesellscheft für vergleichende Kunstforschung in 
Wien. ix, 1956, 117-132, aad “Frammenti romanici in uso secondario,” I 
Romanico, Milan, 195, 255-261; Quintavalle, 1, 82. 


reliefs convey is probably the result of : 
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Niccolé’s workshop are found interspersed with Niccolo 
reliefs. For example, the horizontal bands under the 
Niccoló workshop Genesis reliefs and those under the up- 
per New Testament scenes with the Kiss of Judas and the 
Crucifixion (Figs. 5 and 6) also by the workshop, occur 
nowhere else among its products. Other pieces of decora- 
tion have obviously been manufactured to adjust the old 
project to the new: on the north side (Fig. 5), the central 
pilaster of the Niccolò school has been forced to connect 
with a horizontal vine of completely different character 
through the addition of a piece intended to create a con- 
tinuity in both directions. At the left, the vine again takes 
a right angle in orientation, and this time there are many 
irregularly sized pieces which form a pilaster of sorts. 

Although a certain symmetry may have been present in 
the original arrangement of Old and New Testament 
reliefs, the symmetry of the reliefs in their present position 
on the facade is the result of the later remodeling. The two 
ornate pediments of the north side containing a Dextera 
Dei and an Agnus Dei (Figs. 5 and 18), for example, were, 
in my opinion, added in 1200 to balance the already ex- 
isting Niccolo workshop lunettes of the south side. The 
pediments exhibit a style that is more elegant, articulated, 
and naturalistic than Niccoló's, and again they bear a 
stylistic relationship similar to that discovered in the door- 
frame pilasters and the interior capitals of the western 
bays when compared to Niccoló workshop products. 

Especially noteworthy is the fact that the peaks of the 
pediments give rise to stalks that form leaves and seem to 
grow up through the cornice to emerge as bud or pine- 
cone-like finials. This interpenetration of sculptural and 
architectural elements is absent from the work of 
Niccoló's workshop, where each part of an ensemble is 
kept cleanly divided from its neighbors. In contrast, over 
the Niccoló workshop lunettes crowning the south set of 
reliefs, the finials are merely placed on top of the cornice 
and not organically connected.*? The lacy pediments of the 
north side must have been especially manufactured as 
pendants for the lunettes of the south side when the older 
reliefs were incorporated into the facade design of 1200. 

The cornice of the north pediments carries an inscrip- 
tion with the name of Guglielmus: 


Qui legis ista pie natum placato Marie Salvet in eternum 
qui sculpserit ista Guillilmum  Intrantes cuncti 
sucurrant huic pereunti*® 


4 Quintavalle, 1, fig. 21 and (as in n. 44) 1967, 13-14, 39. 


47 In fact, the stocky finials over the Old Testament scenes may have 
been added only in the second half of the 19th century, for they are not 
included in Knight's otherwise meticulous drawing of the ensemble from 
1841, see H.G. Knight, The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, u, Lon- 
don, 1843, pl. 5 


48 Simeoni, 18; Von Sacken, 15; Porter, m, 532, n. 75. 
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Ever since scholarship has ceased identifying Guglielmus 
with Wiligelmus of Modena, it has been assumed that he 
was the co-worker of Niccoló responsible for most of the 
New Testament scenes.4 Because of the placement of the 
inscription on sculpture which is surely later than that of 
Niccoló's workshop, the role of Guglielmus must be 
reconsidered. I suspect that he was more probably a co- 
worker of Brioloto and Adamino, and quite possibly the 
individual responsible for the incorporation and adapta- 
tion of the Niccoló workshop sculpture to the facade of 
1200. It is true that the Guglielmus inscription is still com- 
posed of Roman capitals, but these were apparently still in 
use around 1200, as witnessed by their occurrence on the 
above-mentioned inscription of Brioloto.5° 

Since the biblical reliefs themselves have nothing to do 
with a Guglielmus, the Niccoló signature on the south side 
must also be reinterpreted. The attempt to divide the 
biblical sculpture into strictly Guglielmus and Niccoló 
sides has always been hard to maintain?! and is belied by 
the considerable stylistic variation in the sculpture itself. 
Now that the work can no longer be forced into a 
Guglielmus-Niccoló schema, it is more persuasively seen 
as the result of several hands subsumed under the marque 
d'atelier of Niccoló. In my opinion, the Niccoló inscription 
originally referred to both north and south biblical reliefs. 

That the Niccoló signature is merely a marque d'atelier 
is also suggested by the style of the sculpture itself. The 
biblical reliefs exhibit only just enough of the stylistic 
characteristics that are associated with Master Niccoló 
from Piacenza, Sagra, Ferrara, the Verona Cathedral, and 
the porch and portal of S. Zeno, to allow one to assume a 
continuity of workshop. On the other hand, there is 
enough stylistic difference to force recognition that new 
hands and a new generation are at work. A comparison of 
the Creators at S. Zeno with one of the jamb figures from 
Ferrara or Verona Cathedral shows the gap quite clearly, 
as does a comparison between one of the New Testament 
scenes at S. Zeno with the Ferrara lintel or Verona tym- 
panum scenes. 

The roots of these younger sculptors can be traced 
within the workshop itself, and specifically from 
sculpture associated with the south flank of Ferrara 
Cathedral, which include a window still in situ and 
various fragments originating from the so-called Mesi 
Portal now found in the narthex of the Cathedral and the 
Museo del Duomo. In this work at Ferrara the new ten- 
dencies in decoration and drapery treatment found in the 
biblical reliefs at S. Zeno can be observed. 

Because the biblical reliefs are no longer bound in time 


49 Zimmermann, 93; Venturi, m, 188; Simeoni, 18. 
50 Simeoni, 19. 


st Zimmermann, 92; Krautheimer-Hess, 1928, 269; Boeckler, 54; Arslan, 
1943, 100-02; Jullian, 118; Crichton, 32-33; Neumann, 152. Robb at- 
tributes the Old Testament reliefs to the master himself, 405, 411. 


52 Krautheimer-Hess, 1944, 152. Compare especially the drapery of the 


or placement to the sculpture of the S. Zeno porch and 
porta, according to the view developed in this paper, the 
break ir. style between the two sets of reliefs can be openly 
recogaized and explained, for while the porch and portal 
can be comfortably associated with the year 1138 as 
stylissically still under the master's strong influence, the 
biblical reliefs can easily be dated a decade later on the 
basis of style. 

The third project from Niccoló's workshop in the 
Briolctc facade included the lower secular reliefs which 
occur on both sides of the porch, on the north, battling 
knights and courtly ladies, and on the south, the Legend of 
Theodoric. Although occasionally considered re-used 
sculpture from the previous church,53 they are in style 
surely products of the workshop of Niccoló's successors, 
as a comparison of the biblical and secular reliefs among 
themselves quickly shows. Therefore, the same distance in 
time and influence from Master Niccoló as the biblical 
reliefs have shown can also be argued for the secular 
relief«. 

Like the biblical reliefs, the secular reliefs have been 
subjected to the symmetry and design of 1200. Tere is 
nothiag that speaks for the necessity of the present posi- 
tion and much that speaks against it. One need not even 
conclade that the two reliefs were displayed together, 
althouga the possibility cannot be completely excluded. 
The size and distribution of the north reliefs are irregular, 
the inte-locking with surrounding sculpture awkward and 
obviously improvised, while the Theodoric reliefs show 
the kind of breaks and cracks that would result from hav- 
ing been pried away from a previous placement (Fig. 6). 
The figure inscribed "Mataliana" set into the main pillar 
at right angles to the facade (Fig. 5) is another indication to 
me tha: these sculptures were not planned as facade 
decoration by Niccoló's workshop: although one might 
like to associate a certain spontaneity with Romanesque 
sculp:ors, there is nothing in the known ensembles of this 
particular workshop to explain such a departure. 

Next I am unwilling to attribute the coffered motives 
that oceur under the battling knights relief on the north 
side (Fig. 5) to Niccoló's workshop. They appear to me to 
be more elegant versions manufactured during the 
Briolctc/Adamino/Guglielmus era, as a comparison will 
demonstrate first with the ones surely from the Niccolo 
workshop under the Theodoric scenes and then with the 
animals of the north cornice reliefs by Adamino (Fig. 7). 

There are no real clues as to the original placement of 
these secular reliefs. At Modena on the Ghirlandina is an 
armed figure accompanied by others of a secular nature. 


figure in the tympanum fragment (Krautheimer-Hess, fig. 8) wita that of 
the Creators at S. Zeno (fig. 6) or the relief of Eve spinning at Ferrara 
(Krautheimer-Hess, fig. 4) with the same depiction at 5. Zeno 

53 Trecea, 20; Da Lisca, 58; Fasanari, 7. 

s Quirtawalle, it, figs. 163-68. The shape of the secular reliefs has also 
sugges:ec to me parts of a sarcophagus. 
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Seq 2nd project — Niccolò workshop biblical reliefs, mid- 
a century 





Perhaps the S. Zeno campanile in one of its various stages 
was adorned na similar way, though there is virtually 
nothing that supports such an argument. 

If we step back now and observe both sides of façade 
reliefs (Fig. 1, having noted the many dissonances and 
irregularities within he work itself, the sculpture conveys 
a sense of order wEhin the overall composition of the 
facade. The reliefs are like tapestries spanned within the 
major pilasters, the dwarf galleries and the doorframe, and 
divided up by the smaller pilasters. The sculpture shares 
the pilaster beses used uniformly throughout the entire 
lower facade cver the plinth. The capitals used to crown 
the pilasters w thin tae sculpture (Figs. 5 and 6, 18 and 19) 
conform to a type used on the upper facade (Fig. 1), which 
does not occu im the monuments attributed to Niccolo’s 
workshop. Whatever internal order the Niccolo sculpture 
once possessed, t his been superseded by the design of 
1200. 

Figure 20 indicates the various divisions of the 
sculpture just descr bed. Left untouched are the parts 
associated witl the facade of 1200, which include the up- 
per porch, the serch columns and capitals, the capitals and 
bases of the facade reliefs, the pediment of the New 
Testament reliefs with their inscribed cornice, the marble 
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3rd project — Niccolò workshop secular reliefs, mid- 
century 
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doorframe and its accompanying pilasters and telamons, 
the San Zeno of the tympanum, the rectangular archivolt, 
the two saints of the porch spandrels, and some subsidiary 
decoration used for the adjustment. The Niccolò work- 
shop portions, indicated by a grid pattern, include the 
barrel vault, at least in concept, and the remaining decora- 
tion of the porch, such as the telamons, the coffers of the 
extrados and the depictions of Months on the porch 
architrave (barely visible), but excluding the coats-of- 
arms, here distinguished by a dot pattern. Further 
products of the workshop are the lions, the lintel, the rest 
of the tympanum, an archivolt decorated with double-ax 
motives, and several fragments now integrated with the 
facade reliefs, such as the telamons and decorated pilaster 
and a few coffered strips, plus the remains of the lion and 
ram. 

The biblical reliefs, probably originating from a piece of 
church furniture, but now flanking the facade and ex- 
ecuted by a new generation of Niccoló's workshop, are 
covered by a heavy dot pattern. The battling knights and 
Theodoric reliefs of uncertain origin, from the same 
workshop, but a different project or projects, are marked 
by finer dots. 

The facade of S. Zeno, rather than representing two in- 
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dependent phases of artistic activity, thus reveals itself as 
a fascinating intertwining of sensibilities, so ingeniously 
resolved and attuned to each other that their true 
relationship has only slowly become apparent. To the 
earlier workshop goes the credit for having developed a 
sculptural vitality long considered worthy of echo and im- 
itation by later generations. To the Brioloto workshop goes 
the credit for having created a facade design so har- 
monious that its heterogeneous components are revealed 
only by exhaustive examination. 

The difference between two kinds of Stilwollen 
separated by a half a century or slightly more is basically 
this: the Niccoló sculpture is meant to be read at close 
range; the narrative element plays an important role. The 
Brioloto campaign, on the other hand, oriented itself to the 
larger composition of the facade, placing emphasis instead 
on monumental design and decoration. For this reason, the 
facade of S. Zeno is so visually satisfying in all of its 
aspects, from afar and from close up. 

Pfeilgasse 14/1/8 
1080 Vienna, Austria 
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Bartolo di Fredi's Old Testament Frescoes in S. Gimignano 


Christie Knapp Fengler 


The cycle of Old Testament Stories by Bartolo di Fredi (ca. 
1330 to 1410), signed and dated in 1367,! for the Collegiata 
in 5. Gimignano, has a lively narrative character and a 
visual appeal striking for the era. A partial explanation for 
the dramatic, descriptive handling of this fresco series in 
the Sienese environment of the second half of the trecento 
can be found in the cycle's debt to the art of Taddeo 


Some of the ideas in this article were presented in papers read to the 
Medieval Institute, Kalamazoo, Michigan, in May, 1978, and to the 
Mountain Interstate Foreign Language Conference, Institute, West 
Virginia, in October, 1979. I wish to thank the University of Vermont for 
a sabbatical leave during 1979 which enabled me to complete the research 
for this study. 


! The signature, which reads ANNO DNI MCCCLXVII BARTHOLUS 
MAGRI FREDI DE SENIS ME PINXIT, is located between the Banquet 


Gaddi. The latter's frescoes of Stories of Job for the Cam- 
posarto in Pisa provided a visual model for the final 
scenes in Bartolo's sequence. An examination of Bartolo's 
frescees and then of his dependence upon the Florentine 
painter's precedent leads to implications important for our 
understanding of the period. 

Bartoio's Old Testament Stories (Fig. 1) once included 


of Jok and the Slaughter of Job's Army, in the decorative band beneath 
the scones. Vasari, who claimed to have seen the inscription, mistakenly 
reported jin his account of Taddeo Bartoli, whom he considered Bartolo 
di Fredi's son) that Bartolo had dated the work 1356. This error, com- 
pounced by the loss of the inscription from sight for several centuries, 
created problems in the establishment of a satisfactory chronology for 
Bartob's development until the signature was rediscovered and 
published by E. Carli, "La data degli affreschi di Bartolo di Fredi a 5. 
Gimignano," Critica d'arte, xxvii, 1949, 75-76. 
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3 5 6 


CREATION OF CREATION OF ADAM IN CREATION OF FORBIDDEN (DESTROYED) 
WORLD ADAM GARDEN EVE FRUIT 


13 14 15 16 


EXPULSION ANIMALS NOAH'S | ABRAHAM ABRAHAM JOSEPH'S | JOSEPH'S | (DESTROYED) | (DESTROYED) 
ENTER ORUNKEN- |AND LOT SEPARATES DREAM BROTHERS 
ARK NESS LEAVE LAND | FROM LOT PUT HIM 
OF CHALDEES | IN LAND OF INTO WELL 
CANAAN 





19 20 21 23 24 25 26 27 29 
1 Author's JOSEPH | BROTHERS | MOSES CROSSING MOSES ON | DEVIL'S | SLAUGHTER | COLLAPSE Jo8'$ 
diagram of Barclo ARRESTS — | RECOGNIZE | CHANGES OF RED SEA MOUNT SIMAI| PACT WITH | OF Jo's | OF uosts FRIENDS 
di F-edi «Old BROTHERS | JOSEPH — | ROO INTO GOD AND | ARMY HOUSE 
a SERPENT BANQUET 
Testament Stores, BEFORE OF J08 
136%. S. PHARAOH 
Gimignano, 
ColEgiata 


thirty scenes,? arranged on three horizontal levels, begin- 
ning with the Crea-ion of the World and ending with 
Stories of Jok They had been commissioned to comple- 
ment the prev ously 2xecuted New Testament cycle on the 
opposite wall. The Linettes show the Creation stories in a 
lush Garden of Pa-adise with a graceful, gentle God 
presiding. The peopæ he creates are sinuous, blonde, late 
Gothic nudes. The animals are precisely those picturesque 
species which zeappear to enter Noah's Ark below, 
ther»by creating one of many narrative links within the 
cycle. 

Ir the secord row of frescoes, after the Noah stories, are 
shown Abrahem and Lot. The scenes of Abraham and Lot 


2 These is some question..bout the number of bays originally frescoed. 
Fifteenth and 16ta-centu-y modifications to the church damaged the 
sixth vay, where an organ was installed, and eliminated the seventh bay 
in orcer to-open wp a chanel. Traces of Bartolo's frescoes remain in the 
sixth sav, but anything that might have been painted in the seventh has 
been bst. Chellini Æt. belæved that seven bays were once frescoed from 
top tc bottom. Ths traditien is followed in the Guida d'Italia del Touring 
Club Ttaliano: To-cara, Milan, 1974, 470. Pecori, 513, said that there 
were eriginally sewen frescoed lunettes but only six frescoed bays on the 
lower levels. This second uggestion is repeated by Pesciolini, 45, n. 19. 
Exammation of the existing evidence in the church suggests the 
possibility that only sx bays were ever painted. There are six bays in the 
Stories of the Lite of Clrist on the opposite wall (although, again, 
damage and architectural modifications have destroyed the final works in 
that æquence anc obliterated evidence about its original appearance), 
and itwas custom ry to balance such complementary frescoes across the 
nave. Furthermore, the former existence of a seventh bay would have 
necessitated two a ditiona scenes in the Story of Joseph between Joseph 
Put irto the Well -nd Josæh Arrests His Brothers, and three additional 
Stories of Job. Suc an arrangement is possible, although less likely than 
the mere abbreviated hormat which seems to characterize the allotment of 
space n the other ^ chaptezs ' on the wall. If there had been seven painted 
bays, then Bartole s -igmeure would have been located exactly in the 
middle of the fresc» sequerce. However, there is no reason to assume that 
Bartolo signed his wark in -he center. [n the fresco cycle of the Church of 
S. Michele Arcangelo in Paganico, just one year later Bartolo (or a close 


Leave the Land of the Chaldees and Abraham Separates 
from Lot in the Land of Canaan are contained within in- 
dividual frames but are adjacent works which, when read 
together, evoke strong recollections of Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti's fresco of Good Government in the Country, ex- 
ecuted in 1338-39 in the Palazzo Pubblico of Siena. The 
three most prominent riders in Bartolo's paired scenes are 
notably similar in posture and in general appearance to 
those in Ambrogio's work. Furthermore, the depiction of a 
peasant prodding his animals, the position of the city gate, 
and the presence of small towns dotting the distant hills 
reflect both the composition and the spirit of the earlier 
work. In the next scene, Joseph's Dream, the emphasis 


follower) placed a similar dated inscription off-center on the left wall of 
the choir. For this chapel, see E. Carli, "Ricuperi e restauri senesi III: 
Affreschi della seconda metà del trecento,” Bollettino d'arte, LI, 1966, 
178-182, and Carli's Bartolo di Fredi a Paganico, Florence, n.d. 

On the left margin, a number of the S. Gimignano scenes suffered 
severe damage from water and then from a poor restoration in 1745 (see 
Pecori, 515, and Chellini, 45). 


3 The New Testament cycle is traditionally attributed to Barna da Siena 
(for whom see S. D. Ventroni, Barna da Siena, Pisa, 1972). Vasari, in his 
1568 Lives, says that Barna's S. Gimignano New Testament cycle dates 
from 1381. Since Vasari also reports seeing Bartolo di Fredi's date of 1356 
on the Old Testament frescoes, it was once supposed that the Old 
Testament stories were painted first. Faison, 284-315, reversed this 
chronology. He determined, on the basis of stylistic and circumstantial 
evidence, that the execution of the New Testament stories preceded that 
of the Old Testament stories, and subsequent analysis has supported his 
proposal. The tradition that “Barna” painted the New Testament works 
has been challenged recently by G. Moran in “Is the Name Barna an In- 
correct Transcription of the Name Bartolo?," Paragone, No. 311, 1976, 
76-80. He suggests that the whole question of the authorship of these 
frescoes may go back to a mistranscription by a copyist of the Com- 
mentaries of Ghiberti, who was the first to mention “Barna.” According 
to this theory, Ghiberti was writing about "Bartolo" and the Old Testa- 
ment stories, and the authorship of the New Testament stories would 
fall to someone as yet unidentified (his proposal is Federico Memmi), 
but still from the period before Bartolo's work there. 
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2 Bartolo di Fredi, Devil's Pact with God and Banquet of Job. S. 
Gimignano, Collegiata (photo: author) 


upon the Sienese domestic details of the plaid bedspread 
and the bedside chest again recalls the first half of the 
century. 

In the bottom row, in scenes such as the Crossing of the 
Red Sea,4 Bartolo's interest in the physical charms of the 
figures he creates seems especially evident. The Israelites, 
in close-fitting garments of decorative colors, provide a 
visual relief from the graphic description of dead and dy- 
ing Egyptians at the left. In the lower right-hand corner of 
the following scene, Moses on Mt. Sinai, Bartolo has 
transformed a modest Madonna del Latte by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti (Siena, Palazzo Arcivescovile)5 into a nursing 
mother in a low-cut dress of vibrant green. Nearby stand 
two youths in short, fitted tunics and colorful stockings. 


* This is the only scene in the cycle that occupies two frescoed panels 
without the framing border which should run down the middle (see Fig. 
1). L. D. Ettlinger, The Sistine Chapel Before Michelangelo: Religious 
Imagery and Papal Primacy, Oxford, 1965, 44, n. 2, points out that it was 
an Early Christian tradition in the Octateuchs to devote the normal space 
of two pictures to the miniature of the Crossing of the Red Sea. The 
tradition has persisted here, bolstered perhaps by the existence of a 
similar doubling of a significant "passage scene” on the opposite wall, 
the Entry into Jerusalem (although in that scene the central framing divi- 
sion remains). The Crucifixion on the opposite wall occupied the space of 
four frescoes, without subdivisions. 
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3 Bartolo di Fredi, Slaughter of Job’s Army. S. Gimignano, 
Collegiata (photo: author) 


These costume details are all accurate reflections of the 
general stress on sensuality in Italian culture from the 
1340's on.$ 

The .ast frescoes on the bottom row are devoted to the 
Stories of Job (Figs. 2-6), which are again treated in a 
lively and believably human manner. These final scenes 
will be considered in detail below. 

Throughout the cycle, the artist's several emphases are 
clear. Certainly the legibility of the narrative is considered 
vital. In each episode, Bartolo has taken great delight in 
presenting the story clearly so that the spectator can 
recognize it and respond to it. In addition, an explanatory 
label ir. the vernacular has been painted in the decorative 
fram2work underneath each scene. As was the case in 


5 This borrowing was noted by Faison, 303-04, and by Carli in his sec- 
tion o! the book coauthored with Cecchini (for which see Bibliography), 
140. 


6 [n fact, later in the century, Boccaccio in his 1373 Commenta-y on the 
Divine Comedy criticized the new way of dressing in tight-fitting 
clothing which replaced the more loosely flowing, sexless gowns of the 
first four decades of the trecento. These and other interesting observa- 
tions «bout the costume of the period appear in L. Bellosi, Buffalmacco e 
il Tricnfo della Morte, Turin, 1974. 





4 Bartoo d Fredi, Colapse of Job's House. S. Gimignano, 
Collegiata (photo: auther) 


numercus resco cycle earlier in the century, the gestures 
and acton: flow from left to right, which is to say from 
the entrance of the church toward the altar. This keeps the 
story moving and invites the eye to progress from one 
episode to the next. Aa interest in attractive human beings 
and in colorful costumes and settings lends a certain joie 
de vivre *o these scenes, sometimes in spite of the subjects 
depicted. In short, the S. Gimignano cycle represents a 
contimuaticn of the hkumanization of religious art in the 
later trecerto. 

The Stomies of Job which form the final chapter of this 
Old Testament series reveal an especially lively sense of 
narration and a vivid «aste for details which reflect reality. 
One cf the reasons m. y be that the five scenes have been 
borrowec directly frcm the Stories of Job in the Cam- 
posarto ir Pisa, a -resco cycle that exemplifies the 
revolutionary, humarizing tendencies of Giotto and his 
school earlzer in the century. The Camposanto frescoes are 
today aceented as the work of Taddeo Gaddi.” They are 


7 The attribucion to Tadde- appeared in both the Libro di Antonio Billi 
(comp:led «e-ore 1530) anc in Vesari's edition of 1550 of the Lives. In the 
1568 editon, however, Vasari had changed his mind and attributed them 
to Gicttc. Subsequently, tuey came to be associated with Francesco da 
Volterra vesause of docurr=nted payments to him in 1370 and 1371 for 
work executed on the Stcies of Job in the Camposanto in Pisa (see 
Supine, 63) It has been persuasively argued, however, that Francesco 
and his essis:ants were ineead restoring and retouching the Job stories 
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5 Bartolo di Fredi, Job Thanks God. S. Gimignano, Collegiata 
(photo: author) 
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6 Bartolo di Fredi, Job's Friends. S. Gimignano, Collegiata 
(photo: author) 


which had already been painted earlier in the century (see E. Carli, 
Pittura pisana del trecento, 11, Milan, 1961, 50, 52). The reattribution of 
the work to Taddeo Gaddi appeared in O. Siren, Giotto and Some of His 
Followers, 1, Cambridge, Mass., 1917, 144. It has found general accep- 
tance among modern scholars, with the exception of A. T. Ladis, who in 
his Ph.D. diss., “Taddeo Gaddi: Style and Chronology,” University of 
Virginia, 1978, 286, includes the cycle in his checklist of questionable and 
rejected works, without any explanation for this decision. 
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frequently dated 1341-42 because Taddeo is documented 
in Pisa at that time; but the documentation makes it clear 
that he was working for the church of S. Francesco and 
mentions nothing about the Camposanto.? In the absence 
of other information for dating the works, it is convenient 
to posit their execution at this point in Taddeo's busy 
career. However, in view of the documents, they might 
have been painted anywhere up to 1366, the year of 
Taddeo's death and the year before Bartolo copied them. 
In any event, whether or not they were actually produced 
before 1348, they reflect the Florentine style of the first 
half of the century, which Taddeo never really aban- 
doned.? Because the Pisan frescoes are in poor condition, 
old photographs, engravings after the frescoes, and writ- 
ten descriptions must be used to supplement the study of 
the actual remains.!? An examination of the Camposanto 
paintings and relevant comparisons with Bartolo's work 
will demonstrate how closely the two are linked. 

In Pisa, the Stories of Job are arranged into six large 
frescoes, some containing several small scenes and others 
devoted to a major episode with subsidiary events (Fig. 7). 
The first Pisan fresco (Fig. 8) shows Job at a banquet, 
ministered to by a group of servants in the foreground. To 
the left, Job is depicted again, giving alms. To the right, 
musicians play. On the roof a group of spectators observes 
the party. The first S. Gimignano fresco of Job (Fig. 2) 
repeats in almost every particular the Pisan composition. 


8 The document in question is a letter, published by C. Pini in Scrittura di 
artisti italiani riprodotta con la fotografia, 1, Florence, 1869, n. p., in 
which Taddeo Gaddi wrote from Pisa to Tommaso di Marco Strozzi in 
Florence and promised to return soon to execute a commission for him. 
The letter, dated September 7 (no year), says that Taddeo will come as 
soon as he has finished his project for the Gambacorti ("Tomaso Taddeo 
dipintore tuo da Pisa, renditi sicuro che solo per onore avere io voglio 
dipingere la tavola ... tosto avrò conpiuto illavoro de Ganbacorti ...’’). 
The Pisan commission alluded to in the letter is commonly presumed to 
have been that recorded by Vasari as frescoes in S. Francesco, for which, 
according to Vasari, Taddeo was summoned to Pisa by Gherardo and 
Buonaccorso Gambacorti. In actuality he was probably called by their 
heirs, since they were both dead by 1322 (see Ladis [as in n. 7], 20, n. 7). 
From this now lost cycle Vasari recorded the inscription which contained 
the signature of the artist and the date August, 1342. Taddeo's letter must 
therefore have been written in the preceding year or else in September, 
1342, after he had signed the work and was making arrangements to con- 
clude his Pisan obligations. Pini assumes that the letter was written in 
1342. Clearly this letter should not be a primary factor in determining the 
dating of the Job frescoes. Nevertheless, it seems to have fulfilled 
precisely that function for scholars who accepted 1342 as the approx- 
imate date for the Camposanto cycle. Modern scholars are divided on this 
issue. R. Longhi, "Qualità e industria in Taddeo Gaddi ed altri — II,” 
Paragone, No. 111, 1959, 3, and P. P. Donati, Taddeo Gaddi, Florence, 
1966, 25, use the letter of 1342 to date the Job frescoes. Others believe 
that, for iconographic reasons, a post-plague date is a more appropriate 
one for images of the sufferings of Job and so they place them in the 
1350's. This latter approach is found in Meiss, 68, n. 37 (where he lists 
the cycle as an example of post-plague interest in Job, without discussing 
the frescoes), and in M. Ferretti, "Una croce a Lucca, Taddeo Gaddi, un 


The architectural setting with protruding arcades has been 
borrowed, as have the postures and placement of nearly all 
the "igures, both major and minor. The only significant 
deviation from that model is found in the inclusion of the 
Dev l's discourse with God in the upper left-hand corner. 
This detail turns out to be another borrowing from Taddeo 
Gaddi, from the upper left-hand corner of his second 
fresco. The first Pisan fresco continues with a representa- 
tion of Job's herds which symbolizes his riches. Bartolo 
has .eft this detail out. 

The second Pisan fresco shows the Devil's pact with 
God (Fig. 9) and then the destruction of Job's herds and 
guards, or army, by attacking troops (Fig. 10). In the S. 
Gim.gnano treatment of this scene (Fig. 3), the pact be- 
tween the Devil and God depends so heavily upon the 
Pisan model that even the islands and the rocky bluff 
beneath God's aureole are identically placed. Some of the 
postures and gestures of the attackers and the dying men 
have been copied directly. The depiction, in the upper 
zone, of the attempt to drive the flocks to safety also 
passed directly from the Pisan cycle to S. Gimignano. As 
in tae first example, Bartolo has eliminated the final 
episode in the Pisan model, where the rain of fire was 
shown. 

Tae third Pisan scene has been badly damaged. To the 
left was pictured the theft of Job's camels, but the pre- 
served fragment is in such poor condition that one must 


nodo di tradizione giottesca,” Paragone, xxvii, No. 317, 1976, 27 and 37, 
n. B. 


? B. Cole, Agnolo Gaddi, Oxford, 1977, 45, summarized Taddeo Gaddi's 
posit on in Florentine painting during his later years by calling him “a 
man who outlived his artistic moment” in his continued devotion to the 
style he had learned from Giotto, even in the face of changing tastes. 
Mess, 56-57, also considered Taddeo's work, with the exception of a few 
late «ltarpieces, a continuation of the approach of the first half of the 
centt ry. 


10 As indicated in n. 7, some restoration seems already to nave been 
necessary by 1370. Vasari complained that dampness had ruined these 
works in certain places and that the intonaco was coming off. In 1616 the 
fourth fresco was entirely repainted, but that restoration also did not last. 
This ore segment of the fresco series was detached in 1949 :o reveal a 
remaining fragment of a sinopia with a ceiling sketched in perspective. 
The construction of the Algarotti funerary monument in the late 18th 
century destroyed much of the third and sixth frescoes. Ir. 1886 the 
frescoes were detached from the wall and remounted on a thick metal net. 
For «n assessment of the wartime damage resulting from the disastrous 
fire ef 1944 in the Camposanto, see P. Sanpaolesi, “Le sinopie del Cam- 
posaato di Pisa," Bollettino d'arte, xxxii, 1948, 34-43. In the aftermath 
of this fire, the works were detached again in 1955, and in 1960 were 
remcunted on canvas. For the physical history of these frescoes, see 
Buca and Bertolini. The engravings upon which knowledge of parts of 
the cycle depends were published in 1832 by Gian Paolo Lasinio after 
designs by Giovanni Rossi. Descriptions of some of the frescoes survive 
in à Ms of 1593 of the Pisan Canon Totti, written in the form of a dialogue 
abcut the Camposanto between a priest and a pilgrim (see Supino, 3, n. 
1). 
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Banquet 2f Job 
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9 Taddeo Gaddi, Devil's Pact with God 
(detail). Pisa, Camposanto (photo: author) 





10 Taddeo Gaddi, 
Slaughter of Job's 
Army (detail). Pisa, 
Camposanto 
(photo: author) 
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11 Giar Paolo Lasinio, engraving after Taddeo Gaddi's Theft of 
Job's Camels fram the Camposanto in Pisa, 1832 (from Bucci and 
Bertolin , 102L) 
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12 Taddeo Gaddi, Job Thanks God (detail). Pisa, Camposanto 
(photo: author) 


11 Totti, efter stating that in this scene the Devil sent violent winds to 
destroy t»e house where Job’s children were having a banquet (an ex- 
planation paraphrasec in Supino), described the fresco as follows: 
Per tal rovina, ssecome vedete dimostrata dal pittore, morendo qualun- 
que in essa casa era, solo uno ne scampò che porto la dolorosa nuova, le 
quali l'una dietro al "altra sentendole Giobbo, et conosciuto il saper di 
Dio, girtatosi inaterr:, accettando benignamente et con patienza quanto 
permesso haveva, lodandolo disse: se noi habbiamo ricevuto bene da 
Dio hcr perchè nor possiam anche sofferire il male? (As quoted in 
Supinc, 171). 
12 Repain-ing on these frescoes is generally considered to be a product of 
the restoration of 1745 This figure of Job, however, which has been com- 
pletely redone from the mid-calf up om a new patch of plaster, seems so 
close in style to«the sweetened Renaissance hero type painted by Benozzo 
Gozzoli that it is tempting to see his hand here. Benozzo (for whom see 
esp. A. P. Rizzo. Benozzo Gozzeli pittore fiorentino, Florence, 1972) is 
documented in 5. Gimsgnano between 1465 and 1467. In 1465 he signed 
and datec, in the same Collegiate Church, the large fresco of Saint 
Sebastian a comparable suffering hero whose stylizations of anatomy 
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depend on the nineteenth-century engraving (Fig. 11) 
for information about this portion. The camels, moving 
from left to right in the lower zone and then reversing 
their direction above, have been copied by Bartolo on the 
left side of the Collapse of Job's House (Fig. 4). A six- 
teenth-century description of the Pisan scene reveals that 
the central part, now destroyed, originally showed the 
collapse of Job's house and the consequent deaths of all of 
his children save one, who escaped to carry the sad news 
to Job.1! Bartolo’s handling of the collapse of Job’s house 
follows so closely the description of Taddeo's lost scene 
that his dependence on the latter is again likely. The third 
part of the Pisan fresco (Fig. 12), in which Job thanks God 
despite his misfortunes, was taken over almost line for line 
by Bartolo, who made this scene a separate fresco (Fig. 5) 
in his 5. Gimignano sequence. 

There is no reliable information about either the original 
appearance or the subject matter of the fourth Pisan 
fresco. Whatever was depicted there seems not to have in- 
fluenced Bartolo, since his borrowings resume with the 
fifth Pisan fresco. Such a gap seems strange, given the 
heavy borrowing from the other frescoes, and leads to the 
question of whether or not the fourth fresco was already 
badly damaged at Bartolo's time and thus inaccessible. 

The fifth Pisan fresco treats stories of Job's friends. At 
the left, Job, who has now been afflicted with dreadful 
sores, is visited by three friends (Fig. 13) whose lack of 
support causes him further pain. The central and right 
sections, of which only fragments remain, depicted God 
appearing to these friends to ask them to end their per- 
secution of Job and to cleanse themselves through a 
ritualistic animal sacrifice, which they then prepared at the 
right. Bartolo's final surviving scene in S. Gimignano (Fig. 
6) is an exact borrowing of the setting and the postures 
and gestures of the visit of the three friends to Job, 
although the figure of Job has been heavily reworked.12 

The sixth and final Pisan scene, almost entirely 
destroyed, dealt with God's restoration of Job's gifts. The 
sixteenth-century description makes the general impres- 
sion clear: 


and facial features are nearly identical to those of the seated Job. Further- 
more, Benozzo is known to have carried out restoration work for 5. 
Gimignano, since in 1467 he signed and dated his restoration of Lippo 
Memmi's Maesta in the town hall. The Collegiata was undergoing 
changes at this time. In 1466, a payment was made to Giuliano da Maiano 
"el quale venne a fare il disegno della pieve” (document transcribed in 
Pecori, 501, n. 1). Two years later the same architect was working on the 
crossing, the choir, the new sacristies, the Chapel of S. Fina, and the Cap- 
pella della Concezione (see Chellini, 42-43). This last-named chapel is the 
one adjoining Bartolo's frescoes. There seems to be some confusion about 
the date of its construction, which is often given as 1477. Perhaps the 
work was not completed until 1477. Another change in the area of Bar- 
tolo's frescoes had occurred in the sixth bay, when a cantoria was added, 
presumably at the time of its carving in 1450 (see Pesciolini, 47, n. 29, 
and Chellini, 45). This project must surely have damaged Bartolo's 
frescoes, and the projects of the 1460's may have increased the damage. It 
seems likely that the town's current restorer was called upon to correct 
the damage to the seated figure of Job. If not, the painter who ultimately 
restored the work copied Benozzo's rather than Bartolo's style. 
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God, having proven the patience of his servant, ... 
restored to Job his health, ... his sisters and friends, and 
doubled his herds; ... and he had seven more children, 
four boys and three girls who were very beautiful. ... 
He lived one hundred and forty years after these trials, 
and saw his children's children, and died very happy.!3 
At the time of the nineteenth-century engravings, some 
fragments of figures and animals remained from the left 
side of the fresco, which had not been covered by funerary 
structures. This copy (Fig. 14) supplies important infor- 
mation about the Pisan scene, since the remaining painted 
surface is nearly illegible. No one knows what the final S. 
Gimignano scene of Job showed. Its importance is inten- 
sified by its location as the last scene in the whole Old 
Testament sequence. Since Bartolo's pattern of depen- 
dence upon the Pisan model for both iconography and 
visual details is clearly established in all of the extant 
frescoes, it is almost certain that he repeated this pattern in 
his concluding fresco. The restoration of Job's goods and 


3? Avendo dunque Iddio provata la pazienza del suo servo (si come 
benissimo vedete in questo ultimo quadro), e tutto essendo reassunto al 
suo primo grado, résali la sanità, dice la sacra historia della Scrittura, 
che ritornorno da Giobbe tutte le sue sorelle et amici, et che si gli rad- 
doppiorno tutti gli armenti cosi delle pecore come le mandre de buoi, et 
asini et il gran numero de' cammelli che furono quattordicimila; et 
rihavuto figli furono a numero sette: quattro maschi e tre femmine; le 
quali fanciulle furono di tanta beltà, che la scrittura sacra fa di queste 
special mentione. Visse dopo questi flagelli 140 anni, e vidde i figli de' 
figli, et felicissimo mori. 
Totti, as quoted in Supino, 175. 


14 For the meaning of Job in medieval Christianity, see L. L. Besserman, 
The Legend of Job in the Middle Ages, Cambridge, Mass., 1979, esp. 29 
and 107. 


15 After coming to this conclusion independently, I discovered two in- 
stances in which brief references had been made to specific similarities 
within the cycles, each without elaboration and without any examination 
of the broader implications of this situation. P. Schubring, “Bartolo di 
Fredi,” Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden Künstler von der Antike bis 


13 Gian Paolo 
Lasinio, engrav:ng 
after Taddeo 
Gaddi's Job's 
Friends from the 
Camposanto in 
Pisa, 1832 (from 
Supino, 173) 


family would have represented the triumph of faith over 
doubt, and would have brought the cycle to a joyful con- 
clus:on. Despite the many losses endured by Job, God's 
promise to reward the faithful man in the end would have 
found concrete expression in the closing chapter of the 
fresco sequence. The wall as a whole would then have 
placed a clear emphasis on important moments in salva- 
tion history, from the ark which saved Noah after the 
original Fall down to God's intervention in Job's life. 
Furthermore, the story of Job's faith in redemption was a 
common typological reference to redemption through 
Christ. Ultimately, of course, the only real salvation for 
the viewers of this cycle came through the revealed faith 
explicit in the Stories of Christ on the opposite wall; and 
so tne series are complementary in meaning, as was the 
custom in Gothic cycles. 

It is striking that Bartolo di Fredi has depended so 
heavily upon images from the humanized manner of the 
firs: half of the trecento.!5 Equally fascinating is the fact 


zur Gegenwart, ed. Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becker, 11, Leipzig, 1908, 
559, observed that the compositional layout of the S. Gimignano fresco 
of the Banquet of Job (which he mistakenly called a banquet with 
Abraham and Sarah presiding) was very probably based upon Taddeo's 
banquet scene in the Pisan Job sequence. He postulated an interchange 
between Bartolo and Taddeo in 1355, when he thought the latter had 
been in Siena to paint the signed and dated altarpiece which at Schu- 
bring’s time was in the Pinacoteca of that city. Today it is known that 
Tadce»'s altarpiece, commissioned by Giovanni di Ser Segni who had 
been priore of Florence in 1348, was made for the church of S. Lucchese 
in Poggibonsi, was transferred to the Pinacoteca of Siena in the 19th cen- 
tury end was moved to the Uffizi in 1914. (For a summary of its history, 
see Ladis [as in n. 7], 167 and 168, n. 3.) Consequently there is no reason 
to link Taddeo with Siena at that time. Ferretti (as in n. 8), 37, n. 19, 
citing the example of the attacker of one of Job's servants and his fallen 
victim, noted that several of Bartolo's figural arrangements in his Job 
stories were based on models in Taddeo's cycle. He suggested that since 
the overall impressions of style and of space handling were different, 
Bartolo might have utilized someone else's travel notes for information 
abovt the Pisan cycle. 
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14 Gian Paolo Lasinio, engraving after Taddeo Gaddi's God 
Restores Health and Belongings to Job from the Camposanto in 
Pisa, 1332 (from Bucci and Bertolini, 102R) 


that this Sienese painter’s model was a Florentine. It has 
been commonly assumed that what borrowing did occur at 
this time among Sienese painters, including Bartolo, was 
based on a lingering reverence for the achievements of 
Simone Martini and the Lorenzetti. The extent to which 
this revelation of a Florentine source alters the usual 
critical appreach to Bartclo's work is clear from the 
following statement, which occurs in the major 
monograph written about Bartolo: 
[Pietro Lorenzetti] may be called “the most Florentine of 
the Sienese.” There is nothing of this in Bartolo di Fredi, 
not even when ... the tragicalness of expression and the 
violence ef gesture are helped and called for by the 


16 Osserva giustamente il Cecchi come per raggiungere la potenza es- 
presswa profondamente umana di Pietro, siano necessarie una forza, 
una sicurezza plastica, un senso del volume e dello spazio che il Loren- 
zetti possiede, tanto da poterlo definire ‘il più fiorentino dei senesi. 
Niente di tutto questo in Bartolo di Fredi, nemmeno quando, come qui 
[Strage degli Innocenti, Parigi, Coll. d'Hendecourt], la tragicità 
dell'espressiane, la violenza del gesto sono coadiuvate, volute dal 
genere stesso del soggetto. Bartolo rimane sempre profondamente ed 
essenziamente senese. 

This quotation is from L. Rigatuso, “Bartolo di Fredi,” La Diana: 

Rassegna c'arte 2 vita senese, 1x, 1934, 231. 
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nature of the subject matter itself. Bartolo remains 

always profoundly and essentially Sienese.!6 

How Bartolo came to know the Pisan frescoes remains 
an unanswered question, but the visual evidence shows 
quite clearly that such contact did take place. His use of 
this model has implications for our understanding both of 
the art of Bartolo and also of Tuscan post-plague painting 
in a broader sense. In his attempt to provide a systematic 
understanding of the shift toward less “humanized” and 
more ‘’ritualistic’ painting in the later trecento in 
Tuscany, Millard Meiss used examples of the work of Bar- 
tolo di Fredi" to illustrate the emergence of pessimism and 
conservatism in art following the Black Death of 1348. As 
valuable as Meiss's insight is, however, it clearly does not 
apply to all Sienese painting, or even to all the works of a 
given artist. The Old Testament Stories in S. Gimignano 
reveal another aspect of the art of the period. Here, despite 
the choice of problem-filled biblical stories which found 
ready parallels in Tuscan society, the artistic handling of 
the scenes embodies a reaffirmation of what it means to be 
human and a new appreciation of everyday pleasures 
much in the spirit of Boccaccio’s Decameron, which was 
written immediately after the plague. The works do not 
seem to fulfill the expectations that Meiss established for 
post-Black Death art: "strict uniformity and regimenta- 
tion of the figures; ... a denial of the values of in- 
dividuality" (p. 3), and an accent on "the miraculous 
rather than the natural" (p. 38). 

Since the 5. Gimignano frescoes seem to differ in spirit 
from works produced elsewhere in Tuscany at the time, a 
possible explanation for this variation should be sought in 
the historical conditions in which they were painted. The 
crucial question appears to be whether or not the town 
was affected severely by the plague of 1348. If one 
hypothesizes that S. Gimignano was spared its devasta- 
tions, then it is also possible that popular expectations 
might have varied considerably from those in plague- 
stricken territories. But no such historical explanation ex- 
ists for the unusually lively S. Gimignano frescoes, since 
records reveal that this city was indeed hard hit by the 
Black Death. Sixty percent of the population seems to 


7 The following paintings by Bartolo were cited in Painting in Florence 
and Siena After the Black Death as examples that supported Meiss's 
stylistic analysis of the art of the period: the Presentation in the Temple, 
Paris, Louvre; the Birth of the Virgin, S. Gimignano, S. Agostino; the 
Coronation of the Virgin, Montalcino, Museo Civico; the Adoration of 
the Magi, Siena, Pinacoteca Nazionale; the Deposition, Montalcino, S. 
Francesco. On p. 68 of this book, Meiss suggested that the iconography 
of certain of the S. Gimignano frescoes with which this present study is 
concerned, namely some of the trials of Job and the Crossing of the Red 
Sea, might have been influenced, respectively, by the plague and by 
subsequent pillaging by wandering mercenaries. He did not discuss 
the style of the works. 
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have perished.!* Furthermore, the Black Death had great 
historical significance for S. Gimignano which goes 
beyond the usual economic and psychological difficulties 
inherent in such a disaster. In February, 1349, immediately 
after the plague had subsided, and probably largely 
because of its debilitating effect,1° the commune made a 
formal act of submission to Florence. This act simply 
made official the current political situation, but its oc- 
currence suggests the extent to which the town had been 
weakened by the losses of 1348.7 Since the Collegiate 
frescoes by Bartolo were executed in the aftermath of these 
events, the explanation for the exuberance expressed in 
the paintings surely cannot be found in an absence of 
historical problems in the town for which they were made. 

It is similarly impossible to presume that Bartolo him- 
self was untouched by the plague. He lived out his entire 
adult life in Siena and its surroundings, where the 
economic and social effects of the Black Death were felt 
for the rest of the century.2! One is left with the conclu- 
sion that the impact of the plague on art has perhaps been 
overemphasized. As always, there are several currents 
operating simultaneously, even with the oeuvre of a single 
artist. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn on the basis of 
the material presented in this paper. First, the Job Stories 
by Bartolo di Fredi in S. Gimignano are an out-and-out 
copy of an earlier cycle. Second, this situation involves the 
borrowing of a Florentine model by a Sienese painter in a 
period in which it is generally believed that the Sienese 
relied primarily upon their own artistic heritage for 


18 There are no exact figures in the public records of S. Gimignano for 
either the number of dead or the number of survivors, but the expression 
"grande mortalità” does occur in connection with the plague of 1348. 
The most complete source for this and other particulars about the history 
of S. Gimignano remains Pecori. On the plague of 1348, see esp. pp. 165- 
66. Pecori tells us that the podesta, M. Umberto Visdomini, as well as 
four of the nine city counselors, died. The Libro delle bocche della terra e 
delle ville of 1350, preserved in the S. Gimignano archives, contains a 
census of the households in the town and in the countryside. Its purpose 
was probably to calculate assessments for the salt tax levied on the in- 
habitants. Since similar information had also been gathered and recorded 
in 1332, the census provides a valuable basis for calculating the 
demographic makeup of S. Gimignano shortly after the Black Death in 
comparison with that of eighteen years earlier. By 1350 the in-town pop- 
ulation had dropped 58.7% and that in the surrounding district had 
decreased by 45%, according to E. Fiumi, Storia economica e sociale di 
San Gimignano, Florence, 1961, 171. In another study, Fiumi concluded 
that although the population decline in S. Gimignano, as elsewhere in 
Tuscany, could be accounted for in part by other economic and social fac- 
tors, the plague of 1348 was the catastrophe that “signaled the 
demographic collapse" ("La popolazione del territorio volterrano- 
sangimignanese ed il problema demografico dell'età communale," Studi 


sources. Third, as a result of comparisons with the model 
for the S. Gimignano Stories of Job, it is possible to 
reconstruct the missing scene from the cycle and gain an 
insight into its intended meaning. Fourth, since this is a 
cycle that is executed in a spirit which defies the prevailing 
expectations for the post-Black Death period, there is 
mor? work to be done in studying the applicability of 
Meiss's theory to Sienese late trecento art. 
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2° On August 11, 1353, this submission was made permanent, according 
to R. Pantini, San Gimignano, 2nd ed., Bergamo, 1908, 118; and in fact 
the relationship of dependence remained in effect for many centuries. 
Such information reinforces the documentary suggestions that S. 
Gimignano was no longer in a position to function as an independent 
unit. 


2! For a detailed study of the plague's effect on Siena, see W. M. Bowsky, 
"The Impact of the Black Death Upon Sienese Government and 
Society," Speculum, xxxix, 1964, 1-34. Bartolo was himself active in the 
political life of Siena during the post-plague period. He served as a public 
official in November and December of 1372, in March and April of 1380- 
81, in May and June of 1382, and in November and December of 1401 
(see Milanesi, it, 36). Before these terms of service, he had already at- 
temp-ed to aid his city, apparently in 1362, by writing a letter from an 
unspecified city, probably S. Gimignano, warning the Signoria and the 
militery authorities of a mercenary company that he had seen (see G. 
Gaye Carteggio inedito d'artisti dei secoli XIV, XV, XVI, 1, Florence, 
1839, 70, and Milanesi, 1, 260-61). Such biographical data demonstrate 
the a-tist's sustained interest in the welfare of Siena. 


The Tabernacle of Orsanmichele in Context 
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In Millard Meiss’s pioneering work on the relationships 
betweer amt and society, Painting in Florence and Siena 
After tae 3lack Dea®, Orcagna’s tabernacle in Orsan- 
michele in “lorence (Fags. 1-2) is cited several times to sup- 
port the author's thecries about the dramatic changes in 
| style and iconography. that occurred around the middle of 
the fourteenth eerture in Tuscany.! The tabernacle is, in- 
deed, an cea work to study in order to test these 
hypotheses, because it was commissioned a few years after 
the Back Death s:rucx Florence, and it was substantially 
funded witvof juin dedit around the time of the plague. 
Meiss fr; 
bas relieta and détails MN the monument to illustrate 
his theories.? But wher one considers the whole tabernacle 
in context, different eonciusions about the work can be 
reached. 

The tabernacie is ar unprecedented architectonic struc- 
ture in Florence, although it does have affinities with a 
series of manumerts that stretch back to the late dugento. 
Its bas-relefs exhibit new solutions to the problem of 
narra'ive sculpture waile at the same time manifesting a 
debt to am before 1548. Finally, its imagery is fully 
positive, rather than harsh and judgmental, as Meiss 
describes some ar: after 1348. 

The conzext of the sabernacle helps to explain much of 
this. Firs’, tne tabernacle was built to house a 
thaumaturgic image of the Virgin that had been the goal of 
pilgrims frcm the iate dugento on. The comforting charac- 


















This article grew out cf a course at Connecticut College offered in the 
spring of 197°: "The City sof Florence in the Early Renaissance: Art, 
History. and Letters.” Ve wesh to express our gratitude to all members of 
that coarse whose collective efforts supported ours: Cathy Bernstein, 
Jane Goldfarb, Clarke Miker, Lucia Montero, Nancie Moskin, Joan 
Pachne:, , Margaret 7 Phimney, Associate Professor Robert Proctor, Martha 
Rago, Valerie Zum:telc. Rogellen Sanfilippo, and Amy Schachter. Diane 
Finiello Zervas, former professor of Art History at the Kunsthistorisch 
Instituut at Utrechi..gave ussadvice, criticism, and insights gained as she 
studied and continues to study the building in preparation of a 
monograph or it. Wwe are gr:teful to her and, as well, to Professor Bruce 
Cole, Indiana Bniversity, and to Professor F. Edward Cranz of Connecti- 
cut Colege. Pert of this paser was presented by Professor Fabbri at a 
sympos:um in noner of Charles Mitchell at Bryn Mawr College in April, 
1980. 


1 Meiss, 3, 11, n. 7. 12, 18, a. 20, 21, n. 27, 22, n. 30, 23, n. 38, 27-31, 
78f., 92, €16, (72, n. 1 











ter of this dugentesque painting and the powers ascribed 
to it may well have determined the entirely positive 
message of. Orcagna's work. Second, the patrons of the 
tabernacle were members of a confraternity whose origins 
also reached far back in time, to 1291. Their practices, 
already established in 1294, seem to be reflected in some of 
the imagery. This was the only confraternity in the city 
not associated with a church, and this fact too may have 
affected the appearance of the monument. Indeed, the 
tabernacle was erected not in a church but in the grain 
market of Florence, where the miracle-working image had 
stood since the late dugento. The longstanding association 
of the image with the city's center of nourishment seems 
also to find expression in Orcagna's work. The sacred and 
secular, the civic and confraternal, even the spiritual and 
physical nourishment of the city — all come together in 
this monument. The tabernacle is nonetheless also of its 
own period, revealing much about thought and art, 
politics and religion, and the crises that plagued Florence 
in the 1340's and fifties.? It is thus proposed here to con- 
sider the whole tabernacle in context.‘ 


History 

The tabernacle is signed and dated in the large relief on 
the back: “Andrea di Cione, Florentine painter, was 
archimagister of this Oratory 1359."5 The work, which 
must have been substantially completed at that time, was 
presumably commissioned earlier in the decade, probably 


? For recent critical assessments of Meiss’s theories, see Bruce Cole, 
Giotto and Florentine Painting, 1280-1315, New York, 1976, 138f., and 
Becker, 58f. and 230f. 


? Becker, esp. chapters 1v and v. 


* The most extensive iconographic study of the tabernacle remains Sur- 
igny's. Matters of style and iconography are treated in Steinweg, 71-112; 
and Gronau, 20-23. 


5 ANDREAS CIONIS PICTOR FLORENTIN(US) ORATORII 
ARCHIMAGISTER EXTITIT HUI(US) MCCCLIX. 


6 Steinweg, 72, n. 120, cites Vasari to support her hypothesis that Or- 
cagna continued work in 1360. Vasari-Milanesi, 1, 618: "Quando 
richiesto agli Orvietani dalla Signoria di Firenze, la quale aveva bisogno 
di lui per certe faccende, e più specialmente per il lavorio di Or San 
Michele, si restui Andrea alla patria negli ultimi giorni di febbraio del 
1360." 
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around 1352.7 The tabernacle was erected in the southeast 
corner of the building housing the grain market. 
Originally it was even more visible and accessible than it is 
today, for it was not enclosed by the bronze and marble 
railing until 1366.8 In addition, it could be approached on 
all four sides, for the loggia’s arches were then open to the 
street on the south and east sides. In this open setting, its 
white marble and polychrome incrustations must have 
sparkled resplendently in the bustle of the central grain 
market, inviting all to come and adore the Virgin which 
the tabernacle frames and protects. Since this picture 
seems to have influenced the design of the tabernacle, its 
history is essential to an understanding of the entire 
monument. 

The original image of the Virgin was probably painted 
sometime between 1285 and 1292.? It was located on a 
pilaster in the grain market of Florence, a brick building 
begun in 1284 as an important project of the first guild 
government.!? The site chosen for the market had for- 
merly been occupied by a church known as 5. Michele in 
Orto.!! From the outset the image was honored, and, in 1291, 
a confraternity, the Compagnia della Nostra Donna Sancta 
Maria e del Beato Messer Santo Michele in Orto, was 
organized” to adore and care for it and another image of 
Saint Michael. According to the chronicler Giovanni 
Villani, the image of the Virgin began to work miracles in 
1292 and soon drew pilgrims who brought offerings and 


7 Steinweg, 54, hypothesizes this because, in that year, Orcagna became a 
member of the stonemasons' guild. That the tabernacle was planned but 
not begun in 1350 seems supported by La Sorsa, 107, n. 1, who cítes a 
document from A.S.F., O.S.M. cod. 251, March 6, 1350 indicating that 
money was given to complete the vaults of the building " 'ubi debet fieri 
tabernaculum Virg. Marie Ortis s. Michaelis." 

La Sorsa, 107, n. 2, then cites a document of 1352 establishing a com- 
mission to oversee funds for the erection of the tabernacle (ASF, 
O.5.M., cod. 253, July 2, 1352). Gaye, 1, 52, notes that 1352 is the first 
year in the "Libri di offerte ecc. per servire per fare il tabernacolo di M.N. 
di Orsanmichele, del 1352-1360” (A.S.F., O.5.M., cod. 253). Gaye, 1, 52, 
and Offner, 1962, 3, cite payments to Orcagna from 1355 to 1357. Offner 
also cites a document of June 14, 1358 in which Orcagna said he could 
complete the work in fourteen months. 


8 Franceschini, 58. 


? Richa, 1, 6, gives the date 1291 for the founding of the confraternity and 
then goes on to hypothesize: ‘’... il qual anno necessariamente suppone, 
che prima di qualche tempo fosse gia in grande venerazione nel pilastro la 
miracolosa tavola, onde sembra, che si possa stabilire, che dopo al 1284, 
nel qual anno fu fabbricata la loggia, ivi venisse collocata la santissima 
tavola.” 

10 C. Villani, vit, 99. “E in questi tempi si fece per lo comune di Firenze la 
loggia sopra la piazza di Orto San Michele, ove si vende il grano, e 
lastricossi e ammattonossi intorno, la quale allora fu molto ricca e bella 
opera e utile." 

u R, Davidsohn, Forschungen zur Geschichte von Florenz, 1, 1896, 22. 
See also Arnaldo Cocchi, Le chiese di Firenze, 1, Florence, 1903, 70f. 


12 Richa, 1,, 7, quotes the prologue of the ‘’Capitoli antichi della medesima 





1 Ardrea Orcagna, Tabernacle, 1352-59. Florence, Orsan- 
michele (photo: Alinari) 


Compagnia scritti di carattere del XIV. secolo e communicatomi 
dall e-udito, e cortese Sig. Domenico Maria Manni," which gives the date 
'""MczLxxxxi, il di di Beato Messer Sancto Lorenzo del mese di Agosto." 
This date is repeated in a manuscript of the statutes dated 1334, Biblioteca 
Laurenziana, Antinori 29. On the confraternity, see Giovanni M. Monti, 
Le confraternità medioevali dell'Alta e Media Italia, Venice, 1927, 166; 
and Fasserini, 404-39. G. Villani, vu, 155, states that “buona parte della 
migliore gente di Firenze" were members. 


332 Cocchi (as in note 11), 72, cites A.S.F. O.S.M. cod. 476 of 1294, cap. 
xui "Anche ordiniamo e fermiamo che cum ciò sia cosa che per cagione 
del mercato del grano e per altre cose che si fanno nella detta piazza sotto 
la loggia la tavola di messer santo Michele s'impolveri e s: guasti li 
capitani siano tenuti di farla stare coperta acioche si conservi nela sua 
bellezza e non si guasti salvo chel sabato dipo nona disfatto il mercato 
ladebiano fare discoprire e stare discoperta per tutto il die dela 
domenica.” 
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wax votive images.!4 The confraternity received the offer- 
ings and oversaw their distribution to the poor. By 1294 
the importance of the image was felt to be such that it was 
veiled and possibly enclosed in a protective wooden 
structure. 15 

Ten years later, in 1304, disaster struck the image. A 
conflagration during a period of civic discord destroyed 
most of the building.!6 It is doubtful that the miraculous 
image survived intact, though some remnants of the 
pilaster may have been preserved." Nonetheless, in the 
following years, a replica of the painting seems to have 
been made, one that Cohn, Cole, and Bellosi have con- 
vincingly identified as the panel now at Pian di Mugnone 
(Fig. 4).18 This “second” Madonna of Orsanmichele con- 
tinued to be supervised by the confraternity and adored by 
pilgrims, as the confraternity's statutes of 1333 make 
clear.19 

Then, in 1336, partially inspired by the image, the 
second guild government of Florence decided to build a 
“palace in which the veneration of the glorious Virgin 
Mary could be more fittingly carried out and the grain and 


^ C. Villani, vu, 155. “Nel detto anno a di 3 del mese di Luglio, si comin- 
ciarono a mostrare grandi e aperti miracoli nella città di Firenze per una 
figura dipinta di santa Maria in uno pilastro della loggia di Orto san 
Michele ove si vende il grano, sanando infermi, e rizzando attratti, e 
isgombrare imperversati visibilmente in grande quantità. Ma i frati 
predicatori e ancora i minori per invidia o per altra cagione non vi davano 
fede, onde caddono in grande infamia de' Fiorentini." For the debate as to 
whether the original image was in fresco or on panel, see Vasari-Milanesi, 
1, 460, and Paatz, 495. 


15 La Sorsa, 189, citing the statutes of 1294, cap. xi: “ʻe siano tenuti e 
debbiano che qualunque ora quante siate, si levasse lo velo o s'ab- 
bassasse, o si schoprisse la figura de la detta nostra Donna per divotione 
di persone che la volessero vedere, di fare accendere due torchi ne la 
botega de la Compagnia. E cosi accesi, portarli dinanzi da lei quando ella 
si scoprisse o si mostrasse; e tanto tenerli accesi quanto stesse schoperta. 
E per poco e picholo spatio di tempo la facciano stare in quell'ora 
schoperta.'‘’ Paatz, 485, n. 56, seems to assume that the word ‘’botega’ 
refers to a wooden structure covering the Madonna, though the wording 
of the above passage seems to specify a distinctly different location for 
the ‘’botega.’ 

The statutes of 1333 seem clearer (La Sorsa, 194, from A.S.F., O.S. M. 
cod. 474, cap. x). In defining the duties of the people who take in the of- 
ferings made to the Madonna, the chapter states that these custodians 
‘stanno a pie dell'oratorio della imagine della Donna nostra.'  Further- 
more, ‘‘‘Vero e ch'el di vi debano stare continuamente dentro l'oratorio e 
non uscire se l'altro non v'entra dentro; e quando v'entra o escie, debbia 
serrare l'uscio colla chiave, si che continuamente stea serrato.” This 
practice seems confirmed by the Biadaiolo miniature (Fig. 5) which shows 
the grain market before 1340. See below n. 30. 


16 G. Villani, vii, 71. 


17 Paatz, 485f. “Ob von diesem Pfeiler noch ein Uberrest vorhanden ist 
(im jetzigem Gnadenbild-Tabernakel) waer zu klaeren.’’ The statutes of 
1333 refer often to the "image of the pilaster.” La Sorsa, from A.S.F., 
O.S.M., cod. 474, p. 196, cap. xvi, ‘‘‘Gli uficiali che stanno a l'oratorio a 
ricevere l'offerta al pilastro della Donna nostra. ...'"; p. 198, cap. xx, “ʻA 
pie del pilastro della Donna nostra ... steano sempre due casse serrate’ "'; 


p. 199, cap. xxii, "''... e facciasi confessione ogni sera a’laudesi dinanzi 


wheat better protected, preserved, and gathered. ...’’20 The 
construction was to be paid for by indirect taxes,?! and it 
was io be supervised by the Silk Guild, the Arte di Por 
Sante Maria.22 A firm foundation was established for a 
loggia of cut stone with wide airy arches at street level and 
two enclosed upper stories for the storage of grain.23 Work 
on the building proceeded sporadically, undoubtedly 
because of the political, economic, and agricultural 
problems that Florence faced in the decade of the 1340's.2« 
Nonetheless, the building gained increasing prominence in 
the community when an altar to Saint Anne was erected 
there sometime after 1343, so that the entire commune 
could remember and celebrate the civic liberty regained 
when Walter of Brienne, the Duke of Athens, was expelled 
from Florence on Saint Anne's feast day, 1343.25 

Then, in 1347, well before the ground story was com- 
pleted,» a “new” image of the Virgin was ordered from 
Bernerdo Daddi (Fig. 3), the painting presently enframed 
in the tabernacle.27 The commission is surprising because 
Daddi's image was apparently intended to replace the 
"second" image painted earlier in the century. As Bellosi 


all'ymagine de la nostra Donna al pilastro.' " 


18 This painting is in the Oratorio di S. Maria Maddalena in Pian di 
Mugnone. See W. Cohn, 337; Bruce Cole, "On an Early Florentine 
Fresco." Gazette des beaux-arts, Lxxx, 1972, 91-96; and Luciano Bellosi, 
“Una precisazione sulla Madonna di Orsanmichele," Scritti di storia 
d'arte in onore di Ugo Procacci, Milan, 1977, 152-56. 


!* La Sorsa, 196, from A.S.F., O.S.M., cod. 474, cap. xx and p. 202, cap. 
xxx. Cap. xxu deals with services before the image; cap. xxx deals with 
the tending of the image. 


20 Gays, 1, 48, citing Archivio della Riformagioni di Firenze, Provis., filza 
28. 


21 Gaye, 1, 38. See also G. Villani, x1, 156. 


2 G. Villani, x1, 156, and Gaye, 1, 46f., citing the petition from the Arte 
della Seta to the Priori e Gonfaloniere di Firenze in the Archivio dei Con- 
venti Soppressi, Orsanmichele, filza titled "Statuti, Riforme, Ordini 
emaneti dalla Repubblica Fiorentina a favore della Compagnia.” 


23 G. Villani, x1, 156. 


24 Gene Brucker, Florentine Politics and Society, 1343-78, Princeton, 
1962, 3-56 and 105-147. 


25 Richa, 27f. La Sorsa, 218, cites A.S.F., Archivio delle Riformagioni, 
Provv s. of January 11, 1344, providing for services in Saint Anne's 
honor in Orsanmichele. For hypotheses about the altar and/or chapel, see 
G. Bruscoli, review of La Sorsa in Archivio storico italiano, ser. v, Vol. 
XXXIV, 1904, 228. 


26 Gaye, 1, 51, cites Archivio delle Riformagioni di Firenze, Provvis., filza 
40, fcr the petition of 1350 from the confraternity to the communal 
government for money to finish the vaulting. M. Villani, 1, 57, mentions 
that in 1362 ‘’... si rimase coperto d'un basso tetto l’edificio del palagio 
d'Orto san Michele.” 


27 Otfrer, Sect. III, Vol. 111,.3: ""MCCCXLVII a di XVI di gingno a ber- 
nardo di daddo dipintore per parte di paghamento dela tavola nuova di 
nostre donna fiorini quattro do(ro)'" (our italics), from Florence, R. 
Archizio di Stato, Archivio dei Capitani della Compagnia di Orsan- 
michele, Libri di Elemosine fatte dai Camerlinghi di Orsanmichele, filza 
245, p. 6 tergo. 
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3 Bernardo Daddi, Madonna and Child, 1347. Florence, Or- 
sanmichele (photo; Alinari) 


4 Madonna and Child, early 14th century. Pian di Mugnone, 
Oratorio di S. Maria Maddalena (from Cohn, Bollettino d'arte, 
1957) 


has noted,28 this second image can hardly have been in 
such bad condition that it warranted replacement, es- 
pecially since it was later preserved in the Audience Hall 
of the Confraternity.?? If we compare the two works (Figs. 
3 and 4), however, some features seem noteworthy. 
Daddi’s work includes some florid dugento details, 
probably present in the original image, which the master 
of the Pian di Mugnone panel had eliminated. These in- 
clude the shape of the throne with high armrests and 
elaborate crockets and finials, the gentle interaction be- 
tween the Mother and Child, and details like the goldfinch, 
the flat front step, and the incense boats borne by angels.3° 
These details seems to indicate that Daddi was charged 
with making an image different from the second Madonna 
which would come closer to the original in significant 
ways. Meiss would surely see this as a ‘‘return to dugento 
forms,'^?! and indeed it is, but there are good reasons for it. 
The decade of the forties had been stormy in Florence, 
economically with the bankruptcies of the Bardi and 
Peruzzi banks and politically with the expulsion of Walter 
of Brienne, the Duke of Athens, and the subsequent 
reconsolidation of the republican government. There had 
been famine too, notably in 1346, when grain riots had oc- 
curred and the government provided subsidies for bread.? 
In these years, donations to the Compagnia also 
declined,33 and work on the building itself slowed. Com- 
missioning a “new” painting of the Virgin may have 
seemed an appropriate way to revive interest in the Com- 





28 Bellosi (as in n. 18), 156. 


2: Cohn, 338, cites a document indicating that the painting may be iden- 
tical with one kept in the ‘’‘sala dell'udienza.’ ” 


30 Other copies of the first Madonna of Orsanmichele are: (1) the fresco 
in the S. Croce Museum, before 1304 (Cole [as in n. 18], fig. 1); (2) the 
fresco in the Palazzo dell'Arte della Lana, Florence, ca. 1320-1330 (Bellosi 
[as in n. 18], figs. 137 and 138); (3) the miniature in Biadaiolo Ms, ca. 1340 
(Fig. 5), Florence, Biblioteca Laurenziana, Cod. Laurenziano-Tempiano, 
no. 3, carta 79; (4) the miniature in the Register of the Compagnia di Or- 
sanmichele, between 1340 and 1347 (Florence, A.S.F., O.S.M., cod. 470, 
Libro dei Lasciti alla Compagnia di Orsanmichele, c. w, repro. in Cohn, 
fig. 5). The elaborate throne is found in the S. Croce fresco, the Arte della 
Lana fresco, and the Registro image. The goldfinch appears in the 5. 
Croce fresco and the Biadaiolo miniature. The incense boats and flat step 
are found in the Registro image. 


31 Meiss, 44-52. 
32 G. Villani, xit, 73, and Becker, 1, 197. 
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pagnia and the image it had tended since 1291 and, as well, 
to garner support for the completion of the building. The 
deliberately archaistic character of Daddi's painting, truer 
than its predecessor to the late dugento original, seems 
also to hint that the patrons were trying to regain some of 
the fervor and restore some of the faith that had motivated 
pilgrims from the late thirteenth century on. 

Whatever the reason, however, the painting was com- 
missioned just in time. In 1348, the Black Death hit 
Florence. Daddi's image became the goal of numerous 
pilgrims grateful for survival, and the confraternity 
became the administrator of an enormous sum of money, 
350,000 florins given in offerings and legacies. Matteo 
Villani writes vividly about this sum, noting the abuses 
made of the funds by members of the confraternity and 
specifically describing how the communal government 
stepped in to control the elections of the officers of the 
confraternity.** The new wealth of the confraternity made 
the commissioning of the tabernacle possible. But the 
government's control of the confraternity may also have 
influenced the decision reached around 1352 to commis- 
sion the tabernacle to protect Daddi's image. The stylistic 
and iconographic archaisms of Daddi's painting before the 
plague seem to have depended on the nature of his com- 
mission. What then can be said of the tabernacle? 


The Architecture 

First, and obviously, Orcagna clearly took into con- 
sideration the painting his monument would enframe. The 
triangular gable and elaborate crockets echo the back of 
the throne in Daddi's work. The opulent gilding and 
colorful inlay match the brilliant gold and bright colors of 
the painting. But this does not explain everything. 

Scholars have long been struck by the elaborate 
architecture of Orcagna's tabernacle. Even though the 
structure hallows and encloses a holy object in much the 
same way as a ciborium does an altar, it is far more sub- 
stantial and more like a building than the baldacchinos by 
Arnolfo in Rome, its logical predecessors.?5 First, Or- 


* M. Villani, 1, 7. See also Monti (as in n. 12), 171. Bruscoli, cited in n. 25 
above, quotes Florence, Archivio di Stato, Riform., Classe 11, Dist. I, N. 
38, car. 33, for the decision of November 1, 1348 by the communal 
government to take over elections: ‘’... di provvedere ‘super electione et 
insaccatione Capitaneorum Societatis predicte pro tempore venturo, et 
super statutis et ordinamentis et regimine ipsius societatis.” 


38 A. M. Romanini, Arnolfo di Cambio e lo "stil nuovo" del gotico 
italiano, Milan, 1969, pls. 36f., 42-45 (Arnolfo, Baldacchino, 1285, S. 
Paolo fuori le Mura) and pls. 55f., 70f. (Arnolfo, Baldacchino, 1293, S. 
Cecilia in Trastevere). 

It should be noted that the round arches are similar in shape to the 
arches of the building itself, which was open as a grain market when the 
tabernacle was begun. For another interpretation of the round arches on 
the tabernacle, see Howard Burns, "Quattrocento Architecture and the 
Antique: Some Problems," in Classical Influences on European Culture, 
500-1500, ed. R. R. Bolgar, Cambridge, 1971, 269-73. 


36 See n. 17 above for arguments about the remains of the original 
pilaster. The remains of a pilaster could have determined where the 
tabernacle was placed in the building, a hypothesis also given some 


cagna's is a solidly built structure that actually encloses 
space. A continuous balustrade at the base obscures one's 
view of the inside, and indeed, prevents access to the space 
before the image; instead, it calls attention to the 
sculptured decoration (Fig. 2). The four corner members 
are more than simple columns supporting an airy 
sculptured canopy. Rather, they are sturdy piers that rise 
toward ample round arches and continue up to support an 
entableture which is continuous around the whole. The 
supe structure rises two thirds the height of the piers. 
Slender pinnacles at each corner, crocketed gables topped 
by statues on each side, and the enormous dome topped by 
Saint Michael, all soar upward as if they would burst 
througn the vault they almost touch. Finally, and perhaps 
most significantly, the eastern part of the tabernacle is 
closed by the painting on the west and by the large relief 
of the Assumption on the east. A small door beneath the 
relief cn the rear gives access to a space inside.36 In that 
space, according to the present sacristan, there is a 
stairway to the roof of the structure and a passage to the 
area in front of the image. 

Just as Orcagna's tabernacle is far more substantial 
architecturally than earlier ciboria, so too is it far richer in 
ornamentation. Mosaic and gilded incrustation abound. 
Almost every architectural element is decorated with 
sculpture — finials and crockets on pinnacles and gables, 
gilded scallop shells on arches and cornices, foliage in 
relief filling tiny trapezoidal spaces on the balustrade. 
Finally, enriching the whole, is the series of reliefs of the 
Life of the Virgin, culminating in the large panel en the 
west. 

What is the significance of the tabernacle’s unusual 
architecture and decoration? Orcagna clearly went far 
beyond a simple canopy to create what amounts to a 
dimiautive but ornate church, decorated with an extensive 
cycle of reliefs honoring the Virgin.?? But this aim is not 
surprising in context. When the tabernacle was com- 
miss.oned it was to be placed in one corner of a civic 
builcirg, an open loggia used for the sale of grain, nor- 


credence by the location of the structure and image in the Biadaiolo 
minieture (Fig. 5). 


? Antje Middeldorf-Kosegarten, “Zur Bedeutung der Sieneser Domkup- 
pel." Münchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, xx1, 1970, 88, where she 
calls Orcagna's work “verkleinerte Architektur." 


** Tre question as to who might enter is complex. Indeed, those allowed 
access probably changed as the functions of the tabernacle and Orsan- 
michele changed (see Conclusions). The Biadaiolo miniature, which is 
dated to ca. 1340 (Fig. 5), seems to show that a member of the confrater- 
nity (cr an employee) was allowed inside the temporary structure 
protecting the second image. (See n. 15 above). Our research has not 
allowec us to determine if this held true for Orcagna's tabernacle, though 
it would seem probable. 

Deliberations of 1376 indicate that in that year musicians may have 
played inside the tabernacle. Passerini, 431, citing the Deliberations of 
1376. Lib. 10, quotes that the confraternity "' ... disponga ... che si 
costruisca un luogo apposito per l'organo, il quale suonavisi da Niccolo 
di Lippo degli Organi, perché non sembrava cosa onesta che questo 
suonasse entro il tabernacolo.’’’ (our italics). 


mally filled with acävity, as the Biadaiolo miniature makes 
clear Fig. 5). Nothing in the architecture of the loggia 
would focus on tae sacred image as a basilican plan 
focuses on am altar. Only the tabernacle could do this. Its 
size asone, almost touching the vault, demands attention, 
as does its gilded splendor. But its overstated ecclesiastical 
character may have an added purpose. In an otherwise 
secular structure, this monument stands as sacred. 
Perha»s because th* Compagnia di Orsanmichele was the 
only confra:ernity in the city not associated with a church, 
its members wantec and needed a “church” of their own, 
even i: only a dimirutive one. Indeed, this desire may help 
to explain certain of the unusual features of the tabernacle. 

The tabermacle encloses interior space — in the open 
area before the image and in the closed area between the 
painting and the relef — but there is no easy access to that 
space. Indeed, when the monument is viewed directly 
from the front (Fizs. 1 and 6), the tabernacle seems to 
function almost like an elaborate frame for the picture, the 
balustrade acting amost as a sculptured predella, effec- 
tively hiding the space behind. The door at the rear is so 
small -hat it limits tae number of people who can enter and 
forces proskynesis of those who are permitted. Because 
of the difficulties c? access, it would seem that the mem- 
bers of the Compagnia who were admitted were allowed to 
partake in seme measure of the image's holiness.?? The 
Virgir of Orsanmichele must have been to felt to deserve 
an ecclesiastical stracture especially in so secular a place, 
but it is a "church" to be entered only by a select group of 
people, certain members of the confraternity who counted 
as its members, accerding to Giovanni Villani, “una buona 
parte della migliore gente di Firenze.''4o 

The richness of the structure also takes on added 
significance in context, and need not be interpreted solely 
as a return to the “material opulence” of an older medieval 
tradition, as Meiss aas argued.*! The tabernacle's richness 
is appropriete for tke rica dugentesque image it enframes, 
but its ornateness goes beyond that found in dugento 
ciboria like Arnolfs’s. Indeed, it matches near contem- 
poran2ous work in “lorence by Talenti, notably the design 
for the bifora level 5f the Campanile, a project accepted in 
1343.2 The imcrustation, lacy perforation, and twisted 
colonmettes cf the -abernacle all find parallels there in a 
work created well sfore the plague. 

What then does this opulence demonstrate? The 
otherworldliness of the tabernacle to be sure. But it also 
demonstrates matezial fortune. In the case of the taber- 
nacie, the contrateraity seems to be proclaiming its wealth. 
Indeed, the huge sum of 86,000 florins paid for the taber- 
nacie shocked Ghiberti over half a century later.4 In the 
1350's it seems irenic that such richness should have 
manifested itself a the very time when the communal 
governmen: was demanding a kind of puritan restraint of 
its citizens, through the particularly stringent sumptuary 
laws of 1355.% In the late 1340's and 1350’s the richness of 
works of ar: seems to indicate that opulence in the service 
of divinity is permssible, when opulence for the average 
citizer is banned.45 Here, once again, the tabernacle serves 
its pacrons. lm an age of stringency, opulence was made 
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5 The Biadaiolo Illuminator, The Corn Market of Florence in 
Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Cod. Laurenziano- 
Tempiano, 3, c. 79 (photo: Pineider, Florence) 


3 On the phenomenon of associated sanctity, see Richard Trexler, 
"Florentine Religious Experience: The Sacred Image," Studies in the 
Renaissance, xix, 1972, 9ff. 


40 G. Villani, vu, 155. 
41 Meiss, 45f. 


42 Trachtenberg, 149. G. Kreytenberg, "Der Campanile di Giotto,” 
Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, xxu, 1978, 183f., 
dates Talenti’s design to 1346/47 and its execution to 1348/49-1359. 
Nonetheless, Talenti’s design would have been made before the plague. 


* Lorenzo Ghiberti, Il secondo commentario, ed. Niccolai, Florence, 
1956, 30. La Sorsa, 107-09, gives some documentation about money 
raised for the tabernacle and goes on to doubt that it cost 86,000 florins. 


44 Becker, 1, 105 and 228. See also Meiss, 52, n. 156, with reference to F. 
T. Perrens, Histoire de Florence, Paris, 1888-1890, iv, 357f. 


*5 This is a situation somewhat analogous to one earlier in the century. 
When the tower of the Palazzo dei Priori was erected, towers of excessive 
height on citizens' houses had been banned by the communal govern- 
ment. The message then was clear — the citizenry cannot have high 
towers, the priors can. See Trachtenberg, 161-71. 
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6 View from west of Orcagna, Tabernacle. Florence, Orsan- 
michele, detail (from F. Pieraccini, Il tabernacolo della Madonna 
di Orsanmichele, Florence, 1851, pl. i) 


permissible for those people who associated themselves 
with the tabernacle’s sanctity — the members of the con- 
fraternity who commissioned, tended, and could even en- 
ter the structure itself. 

Finally, in the larger context of Florence, certain 
features of the structure take on added significance, as 
they call to mind features of the Cathedral complex. The 
Campanile is recalled, as has been noted, not only in the 
twisted colonnettes and incrustation on the tabernacle but 
also in the pinnacles which echo the spire crowning 
Giotto’s tower in the Siena drawing.*€ Orcagna's dome on 
a drum is clearly related to the architecture of the 
Cathedral, possibly even specifically to the project of 1357 
to complete the building in which Orcagna himself was in- 
volved.47 And, as Howard Saalman has noted, both the 
project and Orcagna's dome are probably reflected in An- 
drea da Firenze's painting in the Spanish Chapel in 5. 
Maria Novella.48 

The dome completes the tabernacle and hallows the im- 
age of Mary on a basic level,4? but its particular form may 
have added significance. It seems to assert that the Virgin 


46H. Klotz, "Deutsche and Italienische Baukunst im Trecento,” 
Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, xu, 1966, 202f. 


47H. Saalman, “Santa Maria del Fiore, 1294-1418," Art Bulletin, x1vi, 
1964, 493. 


48 Saalman, 493f. 


49 Middeldorf-Kosegarten (as in n. 37), passim. In general, see Karl 
Lehmann, “The Dome of Heaven," Art Bulletin, xxvii, 1945, 1ff. 


50 Saalman, 477-80. It is interesting to note that, as early as 1358, the 
commune began besieging the Compagnia for funds to help in the com- 
pletion of the Duomo. La Sorsa, 257-60, quotes documents to this effect 
in which the oratory of the Virgin in Orsanmichele is described as almost 


finished. 


si Orcagna’s tabernacle has certain affinities with the temple in Am- 


of Orsanmichele is worthy of architecture like that 
associated with 5. Maria del Fiore. This may have seemed 
an important statement to make at a time when the project 
to complete the cathedral was stalemated, for it effectively 
draws attention to the Madonna of Orsanmichele.*° 

The tabernacle thus stands as a "church" for the 
miracle- working image of Mary within the civic structure 
of the grain market. The only confraternity in the city not 
associated with a church had thus acquired its own 
ecclesia.51 


The Life of the Virgin 

If the tabernacle was awesome in its size and splendor, it 
nonetheless could appeal to the pilgrim or worshipper 
through the miracle-working image and the reliefs of the 
Life of the Virgin. The Marian cycle is extensive.52 On the 
balustrade are the Birth of the Virgin and the Presentation 
on the north (Figs. 7 and 8); the Marriage and 
Annuaciation on the west (Figs. 9 and 10); the Nativity 
and Adoration of the Magi on the south (Figs. 11 and 12); 
and the Presentation of Christ in the Temple and the 
Annuaciation of the Death of the Virgin on the east (Figs. 
13 and 14). Above these last two scenes is the large relief 
on the Death and Assumption of the Virgin, with the trans- 
lation of the girdle to Saint Thomas the Apostle (Fig. 15). 

The cycle is extraordinarily important, because it is the 
first one executed after the Black Death to have survived 
in its entirety. The only other Marian cycle in Florence 
begun after 1348, to our knowledge, is one also by Or- 
cagna, painted around 1350 in the main chapel of S. Maria 
Novella, but this was almost entirely destroyed by light- 
ning in 1358.53 Orcagna's cycle in Orsanmichele, then, is 
the one that poses a number of interesting questions not 
only about Marian cycles at mid-century but also about 
sculptural relief style in the same period. 

In what ways does Orcagna's style represent a break 
with the past? In contrast to the crowded compositions on 
pulpits by Nicola and Giovanni Pisano, Orcagna seems to 
be drawn to the compositional economy formulated in 
Giottc’s paintings and adopted in sculpture by Andrea 
Pisano in the bronze doors for the Baptistery and in the 
lower Campanile reliefs. Yet Orcagna's figures differ from 


brogio Lorenzetti's Presentation of 1342, Florence, Uffizi. These are the 
wide arches, the general richness of decoration, the incrustations, the 
statuary and the cupola. 


52 [t seems to contain more scenes from her life than does the façade of 
the Duomo dedicated to her. See Martin Weinberger, “The First Facade 
of the Cathedral," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1v, 
1940-41, 67-79, and Trachtenberg, 99-101. 


33 Offner, 1962, 8. Orcagna was commissioned by the Tornaquinci 
family to paint scenes from the life of the Virgin in the main chapel of S. 
Maria Novella, probably around 1350. These were destroyed by light- 
ning in April, 1358, according to Matteo Villani. For the question 
whether Ghirlandaio was in any way influenced by the remains of Or- 
cagna’s cycle, see Gronau, 65f., who doubts that there is much of a con- 
nection between the two. 








7 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Birth of the Virgin. Florence, Orsan- 
michele (phoso: Alinam) 


Andrea's (and come closer to Giotto’s) in their greater 
three-dimersionality, in their bulky shape, and in the 
weight of taeir drapery which eschews sweeping curves 
and cascading edges. In space too Orcagna's reliefs differ 
from Andrea’s. Orcagna does not use his predecessor's 
simple flat ground line for figures to stand on nor does he 
content himself witk Andrea's shallow box-like rooms or 
architectura: cross-sections to enclose figures. Instead, Or- 
cagna uses custains to establish the forward surface and to 
frame the tilted ground planes and interior spaces which 
occupy the entire hexagon in each relief. In some in- 
stances, he even includes windows to suggest still further 
spatial extension. In all this his work seems more closely 
allied to the experiments in pictorial space assayed by 
Giotto and his followers in Florence and the Lorenzetti in 
Siena. To be sure, th=shape of the panels and the medium 
of bas-relief do not alow for the complex spaces seen, for 
example, in Taddeo Gaddi’s Presentation of the Virgin or 
Pietro Lorenzetti’s Eirth of the Virgin. Yet, within the 
limitations ef the medium, Orcagna achieves both actual 
depth and tae suggestion of space which seems inspired 
by earlier ard contemporaneous painters. That he looked 
closely at panting se-ms confirmed by the iconography of 


55 Gronau, 22. 
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8 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Presentation of the Virgin in the 
Temple (photo: Alinari) 


the reliefs, as shall be seen. But this is not surprising, since 
he was an established painter who proudly proclaimed his 
profession in his signature on the tabernacle itself: AN- 
DREA CIONIS PICTOR FLORENTINUS. 

In its iconography, Orcagna's cycle also raises ques- 
tions. How does this cycle relate to earlier ones, par- 
ticularly those by Giotto at Padua, by Duccio and the 
Lorenzetti in Siena, and, even more importent, by Taddeo 
Gaddi in the Baroncelli Chapel in S. Croce in Florence? 
Should Orcagna's scenes be characterized as 
"volkstuemlich," as Gronau describes them?5 Or are they 
representative of the "Black Death style" proposed by 
Meiss? 

Indeed, Meiss used Orcagna’s Presentation of the 
Virgin and details from other scenes to illustrate his 
theories of the emergence of a new art, characterized by a 
"return to Dugento forms," by tensions between three- 
dimensional form and flattened space, by the prominence 
of frontal and profile poses, by spiritually charged and 
distant figures, and by the proliferation of subjects like the 
Last Judgment or the Triumph of Death or of scenes 
emphasizing the authority and ritual power of the 


Church.55 


55 Meiss, 27f. 
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9 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Marriage of the Virgin (photo: Alinari) 


It is true that Orcagna's Presentation seems to contain 
some of these characteristics, as will be discussed below. 
But it is the only relief on the tabernacle that differs so 
dramatically from earlier painted versions. 

Other scenes on the tabernacle have close affinities with 
the warmer, more human art of the earlier trecento. In 
some instances, the iconographic similarities are striking. 
To be sure, the small size and medium of relief forced Or- 
cagna to sharpen his focus upon the figures. But this 
results in a great emphasis on human interaction and con- 
tact which sometimes seems more intense than in the 
earlier trecento. It also seems significant that Orcagna 
omits haloes which are commonplace in cycles both before 
and after 1348. Finally, and this is perhaps most impor- 
tant, his scenes are not isolated, but on three sides are parts 
of triads, two scenes of the Virgin's life combined with one 
of the Theological Virtues (Fig. 6). This close association 
of reliefs must be considered in an analysis of the whole. 


56 Poggi, 34-36 and 56-60. 


57 Giotto's work in the Arena Chapel in Padua, 1303-06, is illustrated in 
James H. Stubblebine, ed., Giotto: The Arena Chapel Frescoes, New 
York, 1969, fig. 14. Taddeo Gaddi's scene in the Baroncelli Chapel, S. 
Croce, Florence, ca. 1333-34, is illustrated in Gardner, fig. 3. Pietro 
Lorenzetti's Birth of the Virgin, Pinacoteca, Siena, 1342, is illustrated in 
P. Toesca, Il Trecento, Turin, 1951. Meiss, 21, n. 27, remarks that the up- 
per body of Saint Anne is turned frontally, parallel to the picture plane. 
But surely the informality of the rest of the scene must also be 
considered. 





10 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Annunciation (photo: Alinari) 


The Birth of the Virgin (Fig. 7) initiates the cycle on the 
north, appropriately facing the area presumably occupied 
by the altar of Saint Anne.5 There are strong affinities 
with similar birth scenes by Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi, and 
Pietro Lorenzetti:5” the domestic setting, the placement of 
figures on both sides of the bed to suggest space, 58 the in- 
teraction among figures, and even curtain rods above the 
bed. Orcagna seems to have paid particular attention to 
Giotto s Birth of Saint John in the Peruzzi Chapel for the 
position of the mother leaning on her elbow, the attendant 
carrying utensils behind the bed,*? and the still life on the 
chest in the foreground.6° The posture of the mother is 
also found in Pietro Lorenzetti's Birth of the Virgin of 
1342, which could have inspired as well the placement and 
gestures of the attendants in front of the bed. 

Yet, at the same time, Orcagna's version is tighter, 
focussing attention more directly on the tenderness 
lavished on the infant Mary. Saint Anne does not simply 


58 Gaddi's work is damaged in this area, so it is difficult to know if he 
followed Giotto in this detail. 


5 Gio:to's fresco is illustrated in A. Martindale and E. Baccheschi, The 
Complete Paintings of Giotto, New York, 1966, fig. 118. Orcagna con- 
flates Giotto's two figures to one. 


°° Gaddi uses a bare chest and seems to have his Saint Anne sitting up in 
bed rether than leaning on an elbow, possibly to wash her hands as Saint 
Anne does later in Giovanni da Milano's Rinuccini Chapel. Gaddi does, 
however, paint a remarkable still life in the fictive dado beneath the 
pictures. 
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11 O:cegne. Tabernacle, Nativity (photo: Alinari) 


lean en he: arm; or wash her hands, but reaches down to 
caress her bab-'s fac. The curtains are not simply bed 
hang ngs, sor they part dramatically in the center, as if ad- 
mitting us to tae room, and they accent the two women 
who tead the »aby. There is no anteroom but just one 
space to contam the five figures, all but one of whom 
gesture or glanee toward the baby. Orcagna has gone even 
further than hi- predecessors to draw attention to the care 
given the baby and t» involve the viewer in the interac- 
tions of larze fizures in a unified space filled with the most 
detailed of domestic Furnishings. 

In contrast, Orcagna's Presentation in the Temple 
nearby ‘Fig. 8) 5 singled out by Meiss as an example of the 
new style, as semarked above. Meiss notes the limitation 
of space, the profile poses of Joachim and Anna, who ap- 
pear almost as donors, the frontality of the priest and his 
association wita the «emple, and the emphasis on ritual 
gesture rather han human interaction.9?? Meiss's analysis 
is apt, for even the curtains that reveal the scene are tense 
and f attened. vet the scene is not totally devoid of human 
features, two of them “ound in Taddeo Gaddi's innovative 


61 Meiss, 27f. 
62 [bid 
63 Gardner, fig. 3. 


64 The pesture of «saddi’s Virgin may be understood from the drawing, 
attributed to him ` y several scholars, in the Louvre (L. Tintori and M. 
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12 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Adoration of the Magi (photo: 
Alinari) 


Presentation. In the Orcagna, some small handmaidens of 
the temple peer out to welcome their new member, one 
leaning on her elbow as in Taddeo Gaddi's version.® Also, 
as in Taddeo's scene, the isolated figure of Mary appears 
to pause and turn back as she bids farewell.** If Orcagna's 
Mary were not in such a ruined state and her face still 
remained, it is possible that she too, like Taddeo's Virgin, 
would be the center of attention, in visual communication 
with her parents and possibly with the viewer. 

Further, it may be that Orcagna's scene forms a ‘’trip- 
tych" with the nearby Birth of the Virgin and with Faith 
between the two (Figs. 7, 8, 16). The enduring power of 
the Church is emphasized in the Presentation, as Meiss 
suggested, but on the same side of the tabernacle, the con- 
stancy of tender human life is exalted in the Birth. Rite and 
humanity are joined through the Virtue of Faith whose 
pose is echoed in the pose of the high priest. On this side 
of the tabernacle facing the grain market and the altar to 
Saint Anne, Orcagna has skillfully emphasized the coex- 
istence, and the individual sanctities, of the human and 
ritual worlds. 


Meiss, The Painting of the Life of Saint Francis in Assisi, New York, 
1962, fig. 7). Orcagna's Virgin has a similar body, but her right arm is 
crossed over her chest. It is interesting to note that Orcagna's Saint Anne 
is posed very much like the kneeling woman to the lower right in Gaddi's 
fresco and in the Louvre drawing. 
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On the front of the tabernacle, the next relief also pre- 
sents a ritual, the Marriage of the Virgin (Fig. 9), but it is 
far less hierarchical in composition than the Presentation, 
even though the priest is central and frontal, joining the 
hands of Mary and Joseph who are in profile. In contrast 
to the Presentation, there is no architecture to deflect at- 
tention from the expression of the figures, from the solem- 
nity of the marriage partners or from the human anger of 
the suitors on the left. Once again Orcagna seems to have 
looked at Taddeo Gaddi's work in S. Croce: for the avert- 
ed posture of the suitor breaking the rod; for the hat, 
hair, and beard of the high priest; for the headdress of 
Mary's attendant; for the split in Mary's skirt; and even 
possibly for Joseph's profile pose.55 The number of heads 
peering over shoulders at the event in the relief could be 
Orcagna's version of the crowd which Taddeo had shown 
in extenso. Yet, given the limited size of the relief, it is not 
surprising that Orcagna emphasizes the three central 
figures and groups them tightly.é This gives Joseph a 


65 Gardner, fig. 3. 


6 Giotto had focused on the three figures at Padua (Stubblebine [as in n. 
57], fig. 18) and had included the angry suitor, though in a different 
pose. Emile Male, The Gothic Image, New York, 1972, 242, n. 3, mis- 
takenly identifies Orcagna's use of the angry suitor as its first appearance 
in Italian art. In fact, this motif appears in Giotto's and in Taddeo 
Gaddi's marriage scenes. 

In the same note, Mále goes on to remark that Italian versions of the 
marriage often show, as Orcagna's does, the exchange of a ring, in his 
view because of the relic of the Virgin's wedding ring at Chiusi. 





prominent position and the priest a less lofty one, two 
features which emphasize the human over the ritual con- 
tent of the scene. 

The Annunciation (Fig. 10), also on the west side, joins 
Mary and Gabriel in a single space and in intimate com- 
munication in both gaze and gesture. The figures are not 
shown in strict profile; rather, their bodies turn diagonally 
inward toward each other. Amply filling the space, the 
bulky figures overlap the frame more forcefully than 
those in any other relief on the balustrade. Orcagna here 
had & precedent in Ambrogio Lorenzetti for the encounter 
within a single space of a kneeling Gabriel with a seated 
Mary, her hands crossed on her chest.9? The faint traces of 
"ECCE ANCILLA” on the book in her lap verbalize what 
her gesture communicates. In addition, the scene includes 
an unusual feature that becomes commonplace in later 
Florentine art. The angel does not hold a scepter or ban- 
derole but the lily which had usually been placed in a vase 
within the room.® 


*' Giacomo Prampolini, L'Annunziazione nei pittori primitivi italiani, 
Milan, 1939, fig. 9, illustrates Ambrogio Lorenzetti's work for Don Fran- 
cesca, monk of S. Galgano (Siena, Pinacoteca). For the significance of 
Ambrogio's scheme, see Van Os, 48-54. 


** Reau, 183, hypothesizes that the substitution of a lily for the scepter or 
banderole “s'est faite à Florence, la ville du lis rouge, qui semblait s'an- 
nexer ainsi la Vierge de l'Annonciation." The angel of the Annunciation 
was on one of the two seals of the Compagnia di Orsanmichele (see La 
Sorsa, 203, citing statutes of 1333, cap. xxxiv). 








The three relæfe on che front of the tabernacle, the 
Mar-iege of the Virgin, Hope, and the Annunciation (Figs. 
6, 9,10, 17), also present the union of a ritual, public scene 
with a private, iatimate one. The figure of Hope, joining 
the wo, turns tc the right and looks upward, echoing in 
posture the figuæ cf Gabriel to the right. She also echoes 
the igure of Mary in the painting above (Figs. 3, 17) and 
calle a:tention to her and her child. The interconnection of 
images on the west side is close, linking the events leading 
up to the Birth with the Child who has been born and is 


held im his mether's lap in the painting above. 
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6 Mishael Ayrton, Govenni Pisano Sculptor, New York, 1969, figs. 134 
and 152 
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15 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Death and 
Assumption of the Virgin (photo: Alinari) 


The Nativity (Fig. 11) on the south side is set before a 
cave, immediately recalling the general Byzantine tradition 
which persisted in the early trecento in pulpits by 
Giovanni Pisano at Pistoia and Pisa.9? Orcagna is close to 
Giovanni Pisano in showing Mary adjusting the baby's 
blanket and the shepherd's emotional reaction to the news. 

Yet Orcagna makes changes that stress the human con- 
tent and interaction in the scene, suggesting once more that 
he was influenced by Taddeo Gaddi and possibly Giotto. 
Orcagna reverses the position of the Child to juxtapose his 
head with his mother’s, thus achieving the kind of 


70 Maitani's relief of the Nativity at Orvieto shows a similar juxtaposition 
of heads, but they are not as close as in Orcagna' s work (Toesca [as in n. 
57], fig. 252). 
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16 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Faith (photo: 
Alinari) 


Alinari) 


maternal closeness which Taddeo Gaddi and Giotto before 
him had stressed. Orcagna follows Taddeo in placing 
Mary and the Child in front of, rather than within, the 
cave,?? and they are united with Joseph in a large curve 
formed by Mary's outstretched leg and the crib which ex- 
tends beyond him. A similar linking occurs in Taddeo's 
Nativity which also provides an important precedent for 
Mary's position, seated in humility rather than reclining 
on the ground.” Finally, Orcagna does not swaddle the 
Child but allows his tiny hand to reach out from the 
blanket.74 

The Adoration of the Kings (Fig. 12) nearby on the 
south side of the tabernacle also has a few affinities with 
Giovanni Pisano’s scene at Pistoia:”5 the throne with no 
architectural setting, the kneeling king kissing the baby's 
foot,7* the conversation between the other kings, and the 


n Gardner, fig. 1 and Stubblebine (as in n. 57), fig. 25. 


72 Gaddi places a shed in front of the cave, however, thus exploring space 
in a way which the medium of relief did not allow either Orcagna or 
Giovanni Pisano to do. 


73 Gardner, fig. 1. 


7 Meiss, 23, n. 38, noted that the baby’s face was absolutely frontal, a 
feature that he links tothe sterner style after the Black Death. But this 
frontality, in our opinion, is not obvious and is softened not only by the 
baby's emerging hand but also by the diagonal of the mother's arm and 
the drapery of the blanket. 


75 Ayrton (as in n. 69), fig. 135. 
7 Réau, 248, credits the Pisani with originating the motif of the elder 
king kissing the Child's foot. 


77 According to Jacopo da Voragine, The Golden Legend, trans. Ryan and 
Ripperger, New York, 1969, 85f., the appearance of this sort of star 
initiated the kings’ journey. "Now in the night of Christ's birth a star ap- 


17 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Hove (photo: 


18 Orcagna, Tabernacle, Charity (photo: 
Alinari) 


unusual form of the star.” Yet, as in the Nativity, Orcagna 
goes even further than Giovanni Pisano to emphasize the 
scene's tenderness by having the Child actually touch the 
older king's head and he kisses the baby's foot. Again, 
Taddeo Gaddi’s Adoration in the Baroncelli Chapel 
provides a precedent for two unusual features which Or- 
cagna takes over almost exactly: the Child reaching out to 
the king and the star with a bust of a child.”* Taddeo's 
quatrefoil for the sacristy cupboards of S. Croce may have 
inspired Orcagna's elimination of Joseph in his relief.7° 
Taken together, the Nativity and the Adoration again 
juxtapose images of human tenderness with those of ritual 
adoration. It seems particularly significant that the figure 
of Charity (Fig. 18), placed between these two scenes, is 
unusual in its combination of attributes, to be discussed 
below. Here, it is important to mention that the touching 


peared to them, which had the shape of a wondrous child, with a fiery 
cross upon his head: and it said to them, ‘Go in haste into the land of 
Judea. ..'" Taddeo Gaddi shows a swaddled and haloed baby within a 
stellate mandorla in his Journey of the Magi in the Baroncelli Chapel (A. 
Ventur:, Storia dell'arte italiana, v, fig. 427). See Réau, 242f., and also the 
following note. 


78 Gardner, fig. 8. The Child in the star appears twice in Taddeo’s cycle — 
in the journey and in the Adoration, where a bust in a cloud o? light is 
shown. Orcagna joins bust to star in his version. (Giovanni Pisano had 
used a face in a star.) 


7 1. Maione, "Fra Simone Fidati e Taddeo Gaddi," L'Arte, xvii, 1214, fig. 
5. For a more recent study of the sacristy cupboards, see L. Marcucci, 
"Per gli ‘Armarj della Sacrestia di S. Croce," Mitteilungen des 
kunsthisterischen Instituts in Florenz, 1x, 1959/1960, 141-58. Gardner, 
114, suggests that Fra Simone Fídati's writings inspired the composition 
of the quatrefoil, but not the composition of the Nativity in the Baron- 
celli Chapel where Joseph is present. 


figure of the in art suckled by Charity is a twin to the two 
images of the nant Christ on either side. The nursing 
figure cf Chari-y 3 clesely linked with Mary as the mother 
of Christ in the Matiuity to the left even as her proffering 
of a ‘lemins heart suggests the gifts of the Magi to the 
right. In combination with these two reliefs, Charity's 
position on the souta side of the tabernacle seems still 
more impostart, for pilgrims and visitors, all potential 
donors to tae Madorna and the Compagnia, could have 
entered the open loggia on that side. 

Or the e.st sice, tae Presentation (Fig. 13) shows five 
figures groupec together within a vaulted space and joined 
togetaer visual-y thrcugh the lines of arches and groins 
above. In tte conwr, Simeon, his head haloed by an arch, 
receives the baby above a flaming altar. To the left Mary 
is linked to aim as she supports the baby’s legs. Balancing 
her on the ~ight i Joseph with the sacrificial doves, and 
the face of Anna, he prophetess, who raises a finger to her 
lips, is just visible behind him. Meiss notes that the baby is 
shown here igk tl» swaddled,*! but in fact a blanket almost 
completely eov «rs the Child. What seems more important 
is the close tactile bend that joins Mary, the baby, and 
Simeen — a bond that is not so close in earlier examples 
cited by Mess. Ever more significant is the absence of a 
high priest, wko hac been included in the scene since 
Taddeo Gacdi': guatmefoil.** This omission in Orcagna's 
relief emphesizes huraan recognition of Christ's divinity 
and rot the ritaal purification of Mary. Once again Or- 
cagna’s worx i. ted co the earlier trecento, to Giotto at 
Padua, to Duccio at Siena, and to Jacopo del Casentino's 
panel of 1350 n Warhington. The architecture in Or- 
cagne’s Presenzaton :s sc similar to that by Jacopo del 
Casertino that one might suspect an even closer connec- 
tion to this wo k. 

The Annencaton of the Death of Mary (Fig. 14), the 
final relief on the »alustrade, is rarely depicted in trecento 
art, the chief precedens being Duccio’s in the Maesta.** Yet 
Orcagna’s seen» Giffe:s from Duccio's in joining the two 
figures in oae pace «nd binding them in gesture, gaze, 
and the echcing d agonals of the angel's body and Mary's 























#0 D, C. Sherr, “The Eoncæraphic Development of the Presentation in 
the Tempie,” Æt Ballin, xxvii, 1946, 28, notes that flames first appear 
on the altars o twm works of tke 1330s, Jacopo del Casentino's panel 
(Offner, 1930, pt. a, ol xvu) and Taddeo Gaddi's sacristy cupboard 
panel ef about 1335 {eiss fig. 12). 

81 Meiss, 18. 

82 Meiss, fig, 12 (Taddeo Gaddi) and fig. 13 (Giovanni del Biondo, 1346). 
The relationshi is «Isc not#o close in Jacopo del Casentino’s work cited 
in n. 89. 


9 Shor: (as in n. 80), 82, nypothesizes that there was a Presentation 
earlier ‘han 1335, pess aly Ev Ambrogio, which initiated the inclusion of 
the High Priest 

s For Giotto, see Subdlebme (as in n. 57), fig. 28. For Duccio, see E. 
Carli, Duccio œ Buon «tsegaa, Milan, 1961, fig. 18. For Jacopo, see the 
plate cited in m 8C above. 
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arm. Again, Orcagna seems to recall Taddeo Gaddi, for 
Gaddi's Annunciation of the Birth of Christ in the Baron- 
celli Chapel provides precedents for the interior, the un- 
usual airborne angel, and his approach from the right.* It 
is important to note that Orcagna emphasizes the Virgin's 
human existence, for the scene takes place in the convinc- 
ing space of a room, quite similar to the one in the Birth of 
the Virgin, and the still life of books behind Mary 
emphasizes quotidian reality. 

These two reliefs again present a ritual scene and a 
private one. But they are not so closely linked as those on 
the other sides. Between them is a door that gives access to 
the interior of the tabernacle and above that is a bearded 
figure pointing upward and thus joining the Annunciation 
with the scene of Mary's Assumption above. 

The Death and Assumption of the Virgin (Fig. 15) is a 

"relief the dimensions of which had never before been at- 
tempted in Tuscany and rarely after. "*? In the lower half, 
the Virgin's bier is surrounded by mourning Apostles, 
angels, and other onlookers in a crowded space. Christ, in 
the center, holds the image of Mary's soul, and he is 
flanked by two angels who carry twisted candles.** To the 
left an acolyte holds a censer, while another vested figure 
reads from a book. The general arrangement and specific 
features, like the expressions of grief, the Apostle bending 
over Mary, and the censer, all descend from the traditional 
Byzantine Koimesis.* The angels in a row behind Christ 
remind us of the Transito from Duccio's Maesta.” But 
there are important differences: the palm that is so impor- 
tant in the Golden Legend and in Duccio's death scenes is 
missing; and angels with twisted candles and lay 
onlookers have been added. Is it possible that Orcagna 
was here including some references to the Compagnia? 
Their statutes prescribe "due torchi,” a cloth and pillow for 
the funerals of members.?! The vivacity of the two figures 
on the right with their trecento hats is striking, and one 
has long been identified as Orcagna himself.” Certainly 
their presence makes the Dormition more vivid for the 
trecento spectator, as do the trecento interiors of other 
scenes in the cycle. 


55 Réau, 602, also cites a fresco at S. Flaviano at Montefiascone by the 
school of Cavallini. 


s Gardner, fig. 2. See also Don Denny, The Annunciation from the 
Right, New York, 1977. 


87 W. R. Valentiner, "Orcagna and the Black Death of 1348,” Art 
Quarterly, xu, 1949, 115. 


a The tapers have been broken off and only two stubs remain. 


89 Réau, 605f. For an example, see the mosaic in Palermo, La Martorana 
(W. Oakeshott, The Mosaics of Rome, New York, 1967, fig. 225). 


90 Carli, Duccio, fig. 66. 
91 La Sorsa, 202, from A.S.F., O.S.M. cod. 474 (1333), cap. XXXI. 


92 Ghiberti (as in n. 43 above) identifies one of the figures as a self- 
portrait of Orcagna, a tradition followed in subsequent literature. 
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Yet, above, the Assumption presents a contrast. 
Separated from the lower scene by a ledge of stone, it pre- 
sents a few large and distinct figures whose three- 
dimensionality contrasts with the flatness of the 
polychrome background. The composition is similar to the 
central panel of the Strozzi altar,” yet here the angels hold 
the front and back of a very solid mandorla and Mary does 
not stare out but instead looks down towards Saint 
Thomas the Apostle to whom she hands her girdle. Rather 
than the ritual transmission of keys to Peter and a book to 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, the central figure here quite com- 
fortingly presents physical proof to a doubting Thomas 
that she has, in fact, been assumed bodily into Heaven. 

This is one of the earliest monumental representations 
of the episode of the girdle. Why is it given such 
prominence? The presence of the relic of the sacred girdle 
at nearby Prato may have played a role.?* But there may be 
other reasons. Julian Gardner has hypothesized that 
Taddeo Gaddi might have included the scene of the girdle 
in the Baroncelli Chapel.” If so, Orcagna's scene would 
have had an important Florentine precedent in a cycle that, 
as has been seen, provided other precedents for him. Even 
more important, given the context of the tabernacle, is the 
fact that one of the laudi sung by the Compagnia deals 
particularly with the Assumption of the Virgin.” Three 
lines are given over to a description of the Annunciation 
of the Death of the Virgin, a theme rare in trecento 
painting, as cited above.% But a full eighteen lines, one 
third of the entire laud, describes Saint Thomas the Apos- 
tle's vision of the Virgin and her translation of her girdle 
to prove her bodily resurrection.” The importance of this 
scene in a monument built after the Black Death is surely 
meaningful; but it is a theme that the confraternity knew 


? Steinweg, 93. Meiss, 22, n. 30, links the composition of Orcagna's 
Assumption to other "planar" compositions such as that by Luca di 
Tomme of the third quarter of the century. He also notes the vertical and 
planar effects of the polychromy (p. 12). 


* G. Kaftal, Iconography of the Saints in Central and South Italian 
Schools of Painting, Florence, 1965, 1081, and fig. 1261, cites a 12th- 
century fresco, Spoleto, SS. Giovanni e Paolo. In Iconography of the 
Saints in Tuscan Painting, Florence, 1952, 970f. and fig. 1091, Kaftal 
cites a 14th-century altar by Maso di Banco, Berlin 1141B. Réau, 
Iconographie de l'art chretien, 1113, Paris, 1959, 1270, cites a 12th-century 
marble tympanum in Cabestany in addition to Orcagna's work and 
+ Agnolo Gaddi's fresco of 1393 in the Chapel of the Sacra Cintola in the 
Pieve at Prato. H. W. van Os, 168f., gives examples of Sienese represen- 
tations (Taf. 16: Niccoló di Ser Sozzo Tegliacci, miniature, Archivio di 
Stato, Siena, 1336; Taf. 17: Maestro di S. Pietro a Ovile, painting, 
Pinacoteca, Siena; Taf. 18: Lippo Vanni, miniature, Museo dell'Opera del 
Duomo, Siena). It should be noted that all these Sienese examples show 
Mary with her hands crossed in prayer rather than actively transferring 
the girdle as she does in Orcagna's version and in the 12th-century fresco 
at Spoleto. 


*5 Male (as in n. 66), 254. See also G. Pelagatti, Il sacro cingolo mariano 
fino alla traslazione del 1395, Prato, n.d. Giuseppe Marchini, Il Duomo di 
Prato, Milan, 1957, 19, discusses the question of the date of the arrival of 
the relic which he believes is later than the very early date given by 
Pelagatti but certainly in the 14th century. 


and sarg about even before the disasters of the plague. 10° 


Several conclusions about the cycle are important. First, 
many scenes in it have iconographic links with the past — 
to Giotto, to Duccio and the Lorenzetti, and particularly to 
Taddeo Gaddi. That Taddeo's cycle of the Life of the 
Virgin in the Baroncelli Chapel should have inspired Or- 
cagna is not surprising, because it was the major cycle of 
this subject in Florence which Orcagna might also have 
consulted for his own painted cycle in 5. Maria Novella, 
now lost.!?! Second, one of the major scenes, the Assump- 
tion end Translation of the Girdle, is linked to the earlier 
practices of the Compagnia. Third, when the scenes are 
examined as triads with their central depictions of Virtues, 
they present significant juxtapositions of renderings of 
humen life and hieratic ritual. The individual sanctity of 
the two realms is asserted, but, at the same time, the bond 
between them is maintained. In his juxtapositions, Or- 
cagne creates a total that is comforting rather than 
judgmental, approachable rather than distant. Fourth, 
through a majority of the scenes, whether human or ritual, 
there runs a current of tactile interaction binding human 
to human.102 This emphasis must have been deliberate, for 
the sculpture on the tabernacle was intended to instruct 
and to inspire the visitors who came to Orsanmichele, 
bringing offerings as they sought solace from the 
thaumeturgic image of the Madonna in this civic 
pilgrimage center. 


The Virtues 

Interspersed among the Marian reliefs, Orcagna has 
placed an extensive cycle of Virtues (Figs. 2, 16-18). In 
associating such a lengthy series of Virtues with his depic- 


* Gardner, 111, n. 17, hypothesizes that the fresco by Sebastiano 
Mainard:, now in the Chapel, reflects a lost composition by Taddeo 
Gaddi waich could have inspired Orcagna. If the hypothesis is true, the 
unusual size of both Assumptions might be significant. Mainardi’s com- 
position is different, however, in including the tomb. 


” Poggi, 63-65, from "Carte XXV, cod. 213, p. 1.” 


** Poggi, 64: "Poiché il termine è compiuto/ l'angelo recò il tributo/ ave 
disse ne! saluto/ donna gratiosissima.// Lo Signor mi ti manda/ ch 
alacor:e "adimanda/ per compire la lor vivanda/ di gioia allegrissima.// 
O ricevi nella palma/ la corona de la palma/ virgo regi mater alma/ decora 
fagiosiss:ma (fulgidissima).’”’ 


” Poggi, 64f. Van Os, 168, n. 62, cites a laud localized to Cortona which 
is simila- but shorter than the one associated with the Compagnia of 
Orsanmichele. 


100 Poggi 60 dates the lauds to ca. 1300. Other lauds may alsc re.ate to the 
iconography of the tabernacle. See, in particular, one on the Birth of the 
Virgin, p. 61, and one on the plea for peace for Florence, p. 61. 


101 See above, n. 53. See Meiss, 3, for Orcagna's acquaintance with 
Taddeo addi. 


102 Meise, 26, makes a particular point about tactile interaction between 
husband and wife, as in the scene of the Meeting at the Golden Gate, 
which he finds deliberately avoided in the period following the Black 
Death. 


tion of the Virgins life, Orcagna demonstrates once again 
the debt he owes to Taddeo Gaddi who painted no less 
than eighteen /istuee in the Baroncelli Chapel.193 In the 
number of Virtae shewn, he is close to Taddeo and also to 
Giovanni del B-onco who was, contemporaneously, 
painting Virtue in the vaults of the Strozzi Chapel in the 
Dominican chure of S. Maria Novella in Florence.!94 In 
his choice and arsangement of Virtues, however, Orcagna 
distinguishes Himself from these two Tuscan painters. 

As mentioned in the preceding section, the three 
Theclogical Vi tues are placed between the paired scenes 
of Mary's life: Faith an the north; Hope on the west; and 
Charity on the seath. The four Cardinal Virtues are placed 
at the corners cf the tabernacle: Prudence at the northeast; 
Justice at the rorhwest; Fortitude at the southwest; and 
Temperance at the southeast. The important feature that 
distinguishes Circagna's cycle from the earlier ones is that 
he has allied two :uberdirate Virtues with each of the car- 
dinal Virtues, fælowing precisely the classification put 
forth by Sant Taomas Aquinas in his Summa 
Theclogica:5 Escilty and Diligence with Prudence: 
Obedience anc Cevction with Justice; Patience and Per- 
severance withFcrtitude; and Humility and Virginity with 
Temperance. Thet this rigorous Thomistic arrangement 
shouid appear here, .nd not in the Dominican church of 
S. Maria Nowela, is surprising and warrants further 
investigation. 

If the scheme »f tae Virtues is unique in mid-trecento 
Florence, the itoaogsaphy is not, however, even though 
Orcagna does net aways follow exactly either Taddeo 
Gadci or Giov. nzi del Biondo. The three Theological Vir- 
tues have close a finîties with those in the Baroncelli and 
Strozzi Chapes.™* Cnly Charity (Fig. 18) is significantly 
different, com»iring the traditional attributes of flaming 
hear: and croven, seea in the two Florentine chapels, with 
the motif of suckling, a motif which had been suggested 
first by Giovann Pisano and then carried to fruition in 
Tino di Camanc’s Charity for the Florentine Baptistery 





103 Gardner, diagrams on p. 94 and 102, discussion on 103 with an exten- 
sive r, 22, 


104 Gardner, 103, a. 22. Swe also Offner, 1967, 211-27 and pls. 1 - 1.17 
Taddeo shows eigEteen differen: Virtues, with five repeated, for a total of 
twenty-three. Gio-arni stows fifteen, with four repeated, for a total of 
nineteen. Orcagne has fifseen Virtues with no repetitions. 


195 Offner, 1967, 22, m. 9 
106 Gardner, fig. = ard Ofner, 1967, pls. :1,2,4. 


107 R. Freyhan, “The Evowtion of the Caritas figure in the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Cerrurie.," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, ix, 1948, 83-65. W. R. Valentiner, "Giovanni Balducci a 
Firenze e una scukur di Maso,” L'Arte, xxxvi, 1935, 15, suggests that 
Balduccio's reliefs were no: orig:nallv intended for Orsanmichele because 
the sculptor left Eor*nce in 1338, just two years after the cornerstone 
was laid for the reve building. 





108 It is interestin; t» nose that the Biadaiolo master included in his 
miniacuse of the gair marzet of Orsanmichele (Fig. 5) a woman with two 
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and in Giovanni di Balduccio's Charity which may have 
been associated with Orsanmichele itself.197 This new treat- 
ment of Charity is significant, not only because of its 
association with the Nativity and the Gifts of the Magi, 
but also because of the confraternity's own charitable 
activities, 108 

The four Cardinal Virtues also adhere for the most part 
to traditional formulae. Prudence shares her double-faces, 
but not her attributes of crown and snake, with the 
Prudence in the vault of the Baroncelli Chapel and the 
secondary Prudence of the rib of the Strozzi Chapel.19 
Even though Prudence's attributes are traditional, her 
placement seems significant. With her two faces directed 
forward and backward, her location on the northeast pier 
allows her to look toward the Birth of the Virgin as well as 
towards her Death. Justice shares sword and scale with the 
principal figure of Justice in the Strozzi Chapel. For- 
titude shares shield and column with her predecessors in 
the Baroncelli and Strozzi Chapels," but instead of wear- 
ing their Herculean lion skins, she is associated even more 
intimately with Florence through her shield, which is 
decorated with the heraldic cross associated with the 
Florentine "signo del popolo" traditionally borne by the 
Gonfaloniere di Giustizia.!!? Finally, Temperance bears 
the unusual attribute of a compass.!'? 

The subordinate Virtues are identified only by inscrip- 
tion, with the exception of Humility who bears a candle, as 
Humility does in the Baroncelli Chapel.14 These subor- 
dinate Virtues reflect the extremely rigorous Thomistic 
organization of the whole cycle of Virtues,!!5 as has been 
noted. Pilgrims were not only reminded of the major Vir- 
tues, but were also instructed that the four Cardinal Vir- 
tues give rise to specific subordinate Virtues. 


Other Figures on the Balustrade 

Fight busts of figures carrying scrolls or books are 
placed on the piers of the balustrade, looking toward the 
scenes of the Life of the Virgin. Two of these have inscrip- 


children in her lap seeking charity from the rioters inside the market. 
109 Gardner, fig. 4, and Offner, 1967, pl. 1.16 

11? Offner, 1967, pl. 1.3 

3! Gardner, fig. 4 and Offner, 1967, pl. 1.4 

12 Goro Dati, Istoria di Firenze, Florence, 1735, 126, writing in the early 
15th century describes the "signo del popolo” as a red cross on a white 
ground, traditionally held by the Gonfaloniere di Giustizia. 

ua Réau (as in n. 94), m, 3, Paris, 1959, 1508, notes its rarity, but it may 
have been used in Giovanni del Biondo's Temperance (Offner, pl. 11). For 
the compass as misura associated with Temperance, see Lynn White, Jr., 
"The Iconography of Temperantia and the Virtuousness of 
Technology," in Action and Conviction in Early Modern Europe (Essays 
in Memory of E.H. Harbison), Princeton, 1969, 2071. 

14 Gardner, p. 103, n. 22. 


H5 Surigny, 152ff. tries to tie each of the Virtues to the scenes nearby of 
the life of the Virgin. | 
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tions that link each to the adjacent scene. They are Tobias, 
who appears next to the Presentation of the Virgin 
(PERGEBAT JERUSALEM AD TEMPLUM DNI 
TOBIAS), and Joseph, who is placed next to the Marriage 
(CUM ESSET DESPONSATA MATER JHU JOSEPH). 
Surigny assumes that the other six figures were originally 
intended to be similarly linked with the other scenes of the 
Virgin's life.116 


The Apostles and the Creed 

Higher on the tabernacle is yet another group of related 
figures: the twelve Apostles, in groups of three on each 
pier, bear books or scrolls inscribed with articles of the 
Creed. Beginning to the right of the image of the Virgin, 
on the southwest pier, Saint Peter, identified by keys, 
bears a book inscribed CREDO IN UNUM DEUM." The 
text continues around the tabernacle and ends on the 
northwest pier, to the left of the image of the Virgin, with 
an as yet unidentified figure bearing a book inscribed 
VITAM AETERNAM. 

The association of the Apostles with the Creed has a 
long history,!! and their combination here is therefore not 
unusual However, in Tuscany, before 1348, the ap- 
pearance of the theme is localized to Siena, yet another in- 
dication that Orcagna looked to Sienese as well as Floren- 
tine precedents.11° Nonetheless, two features of Orcagna's 
cycle of the Creed seem significant. First, the Creed does 
not begin where the other two cycles did — on the 
northeast pier — but rather on the front of the tabernacle. 
At the simplest level, this seems logical because the begin- 
ning of the Creed is thus placed over the scene of the An- 
nunciation, the beginning of the age sub gratia. At a more 
subtle level, this placement is effective because most 
pilgrims venerating the image would probably approach it 
from the front. And finally, the position contributes to the 
tabernacle's richer meaning because it affects the place- 
ment of all the articles, so that ASCENDIT AD CAELOS, 
for example, appears alongside the Assumption of the 
Virgin and VITAM AETERNAM is juxtaposed with the 
miracle-working image of the Virgin. In these two in- 
stances, the articles of the Creed give added meaning to 
nearby images, though this level of significance may have 


ue Surigny, 157. 


11? Emile Male, 1925, 247, states that Peter always begins the Creed, ac- 
cording to a tradition which stretches back to a sermon ascribed to Saint 
Augustine associating each of the Apostles with one article of the Creed 
(Augustinus, Sermo 240 in Pat. lat., xxxviu-xxxix, col. 2188). None of the 
other Apostles on the tabernacle is identified by attribute, although Sur- 
igny, 167-68, tries to identify them on the basis of physical appearance 
and Saint Augustine's sermon. He is not entirely successful in his efforts, 
and he attributes inaccuracy of physical type to workshop carelessness. 


118 Male, 1925, 246-48. 


uH., W, van Os, Vecchietta and the Sacristy of the Siena Hospital 
Church, The Hague, 1974, 62. He cites a painting of 1321 by Segna di 
Bonaventura and a lost fresco by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, before 1348, in 


arisen purely coincidentally. 

A second feature of the cycle seems deliberate, however. 
The figure to the right of the relief of the Assumption 
bears a scroll which should read JUDICARE VIVOS ET 
MORTUOS but is blank. Surigny assumed that this 
simply reflected carelessness on the part of Orcagna and 
his snop.!2° Yet, since all the other articles are inscribed, 
might this omission have been deliberate? The message of 
the tabernacle — with its stress on the thaumaturgic image, 
its depiction of the vittuous life of the Virgin, its extraor- 
dinarily complete cycle of Virtues, and its inscriptions of 
the Creed and the Hail Mary — seems to be positive, a kind 
of sculptural summa of the many ways to obtain salvation. 
Nowhere is there any indication of final judgment, for 
Saint Michael atop the tabernacle seems to play a different 
role here, and the one phrase that refers to judgment in the 
Creed is significantly missing. In an age that, according to 
Meiss, stressed judgment by a vengeful Christ, surely the 
omission of the phrase cannot be coincidental.12! 

One final feature of the cycle should be noted. Mále has 
stated that the association of the Apostles and the articles 
of the Creed is often matched by a series of Prophets with 
prophecies.122 Here, however, the Old Testament figures 
on the tabernacle do not accord with the Prophets usually 
found in such series. Indeed, they are difficult to identify 
for the most part, and their relationship to nearby reliefs is 
hard to establish.123 


that seem to be important in context. These are the hosts 
of argels involved in different activities, the lion heads, 
and the scallop shells which are almost ubiquitous. 

Angels abound on the tabernacle, and their activities 
seem chosen deliberately. They unveil the image of the 
Virgin and play music beside her. On the piers, they cross 
their hands in prayer, gesture toward the image, and bear 
shields or cornucopias and sheaves of wheat. On top of 
the gables, four angels bear shields with parts of the Hail 
Marv inscribed upon them. And the Archangel Michael 
crowns the dome. 

The angels flanking the image of the Virgin are large 


the chapter room of Saint Augustine. 


120 Surigny, 168, identifies this figure as Saint John because he is young 
and beardless. According to Saint Augustine's sermon (Male, 1925, 247, 
n. 1), Saint Philip should hold this article. Kaftal (as in n. 94), 340, says 
that Philip is "represented generally as a young apostle, beardless. ..." 
121 Mess, 101ff. 

122 Maie, 1925, 248, n. 1. 

123 Of the figures in quatrefoils just beneath the entablature, only three 
have identifying attributes, all over the large relief on the eastern side of 
the tabernacle. These are David with a harp, Noah with the ark, and 
Samson with the column. Surigny, 169, notes that Noah with the ark is a 
traditional symbol of salvation and this may be related to the Assumption 
of the Virgin. 


and seem particuiarl- significant. Not only do they focus 
attertion on the mi-acle-working image, but they also 
seem to enact etemnally the services performed by members 
of the Confraternity. Indeed, the Confraternity's statutes 
of 1294 and later inc uded specific instructions about the 
curtains that were e to protect x image and about the occa- 


i the à image. 4 Fere, andi in the large arched ¢ openings 
of the structure and «round almost all of the scenes of the 
Virg:n's life, curtains act as frames, heightening the living 
i images. but also clearly calling to mind the 
confraternity’s responsibility for unveiling the image. 
The music-making images too remind the spectator of 
the leudi sung by members of the Compagnia. And the in- 
struments are silent 4 witnesses to the special music per- 





organist es rl inside he tabernacle [ater in the cen- 





tury;7* one might Enagine music emanating from the 
sculptured angels themselves. 

Tke angels in quacrefcils an the piers are smaller, yet 
they too perferm iraportant functions, venerating and 
protecting the image «specially at this relatively open level 
of the tabernacle. Moreover, their individual actions seem 
particularly well suited to thei: particular locations. Those 
on the front bow their heads inwards with hands joined in 
prayer or resting on ‘their chests, setting an example for 
others to follow Taose on the rear are more active, 
probably because thir piers actually abut the miracle- 
working image. Dn the southeast pier, exposed to the 
stree: cn two sides, two frontal angels bear shields which 
look remarkably like the shield of the Gonfaloniere di 
Giustizia," clearly guarding the image at its most 
vulnerable point. On the northeast pier, the side closest to 
the grain market, the angels turn towards the image, bear- 
ing cornucopias and sheaves c? wheat, as a reminder of the 
heavenly protection afforded the market by the holy im- 
age. These attributes also bring to mind the Virtue of 
Charity and the actual distribution of bread which the 
Compagnia undertoox, accorcing to its statutes.128 

These, however, ¿re not the only guardian angels. 
Above, on top cf the gables stand soldier angels with 




















14 Seen. 15 above. This practice helc true as well in 1333. La Sorsa, 202, 
citing statutes of 1333. cap-xxx: ‘la ymagine de la nostra donna si debba 
tenerexcoperta:con un velo »vero con veli sottili e gentili di seta. E fatta la 
predica sotto la loggia, si ¿ebbia scoprire e mostrare le domeniche e le 
feste, æ quali piacerà a rectari e capitani, con due torche accesi. E quando 
venissono forestieri chella *olessono vedere, debbono scoprire e spazare 
di licentia del proposte, o calcuno de'capitani, e poco tenere scoperta per 
volta e pei ricoprire. ™ Parted curtains were common in earlier sculpture, 
as in Arnolfo’s Toms of Cardinal de Braye in Orvieto and even in 
Maitari's reliefs there on «he facade. Nonetheless, we believe that the 
curtairs en the tabernacle, zarticulari» those around the image, must be 
seen a: well in light-cf the confraternity's own practices. 


125 Passerini, 410f., based oz Richa, 1, p. 8. “In ogni sera adunque si can- 
tavanc le laudi dai fratelli -hiamati Laudesi, e con maggior solennità di 
canto aelle vigilie delle fese del Signore, di Maria, degli Apostoli, e dei 
Santi Avvocati delia Citta...” 
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swords and shields inscribed with the Hail Mary; they 
guard the whole diminutive church and endow the Ave 
Maria with a kind of apotropaic function. Finally, Saint 
Michael, whose association with the site, the confrater- 
nity, and the grain market is longstanding, crowns the 
whole and protects the church and the image. 

The angels are not the only guardians. Lower down, on 
the tabernacle's balustrade, at every corner, are single 
heads of lions framed and staring out to protect the whole. 
Beyond their generic significance as protectors, the lions in 
Florence had a particular meaning, for they had been 
taken as a civic symbol as early as 1250 by the government 
of the Primo Popolo and maintained as such ever since. 13° 

Finally, the shells that surround the scenes of the life of 
the Virgin, run underneath cornices, decorate the inner 
vault in front of the image, and appear elsewhere are con- 
stant reminders that this image is the goal of pilgrims. The 
scallop shell, once associated solely with Saint James at 
Compostela and then with Saint Michael at Mont St. 
Michel, had by the thirteenth century become a generic 
symbol for pilgrims.131 The numerous shells on the taber- 
nacle then should not surprise us, since the image came 
into renewed prominence after the plague when numerous 
pilgrims came once again to venerate it. 


Conclusions 

An interesting and significant duality dominates Or- 
cagna's tabernacle: the work is, at one and the same time, 
heavenly and earthly. The whole monument enshrines a 
miracle-working image, evoking the otherworldly in its 
thaumaturgic promises, its gilded splendor, and its angelic 
inhabitants, yet at the same time asserting actuality in the 
weight of its parts, in the immediacy of the curtains drawn 
back to reveal images, and in the recognizably Florentine 
shields and lions that guard it. The duality of association 
of the tabernacle is appropriate given its sacred function in 
a secular setting. Indeed, it is that function and that setting 
which determine the many ways it can be read. 

When the tabernacle was finished, it provided the grain 
market with an imposing ecclesiastical presence. Its 
material opulence was fitting for the rich image it 


126 See n. 45 above. 
127 Dati, 126. See n. 112 above. 


128 Passerini, 422, cites a document that one quarter of the confraternity's 
"rendite generali" was to be used for bread to be distributed free to the 
poor. He does not give a precise date for this document, however. 


129 The leather cover of the manuscript of the statutes of 1334 (Florence, 
Biblioteca Laurenziana, Antinori 29) is decorated with a painting of Saint 
Michael, much worn. 


130 Dati (as in n. 112), 126, lists the lion as the first symbol of the city, at- 
tributing its origins to the Romans. 


131 See Réau, Iconographie de l'art chrétien, u,1 Paris, 1956, 47, for the 
association of the scallop shell with Saint Michael. W. Bruckner, ‘’Pilger, 
pilgerschaft," Lexikon für christliche Ikonographie, ut, Rome, 1971, 
439-42, notes in conclusion, "Die Muschel als Abzeichen des Com- 
postelafahrens ist Signum aller Pilger geworden." 
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hallowed. Its size, its ecclesiastical features, its gold and 
polychrome richness assured that attention would be 
drawn away from the grain market to the miracle-working 
image and to the tabernacle itself. 

Pilgrims approaching from the west must have found 
comforting promise in that view of the tabernacle (Figs. 1 
and 6). The miracle-working image predominates but does 


not overawe. Worshippers must have been arrested by the . 


Child’s tender gesture touching his mother’s cheek and by 
the Virgin’s steady gaze meeting theirs to reassure them of 
her miracle-working powers. The flat dugentesque angels 
beside the throne create a heavenly setting, yet the tangible 
teality of the image is underlined by the solid sculptured 
angels holding sculptured curtains. Below, the Marriage 
and the Annunciation give the prehistory of the Christ 
Child. The figure of Hope — in the center of the balustrade 
— personifies the worshippers’ feelings. The familiar 
words of the Creed and Hail Mary comfort and also re- 
mind the worshippers of the ways to salvation. 

The casual visitor approaching the grain market from 
the street or from the northwest might first have seen the 
large relief with its promise of salvation or else the smaller 
angels with wheat or Florentine shields. Since the cycles of 
the Virtues and the Virgin’s life begin on the north, they 
could have been a signal to lead towards the front of the 
monument where the many ways to salvation are more 
emphatically stressed, as noted above. 

The tabernacle’s cumulative positive message reinforces 
hope and stands in direct contrast to the terrifying images 
of the Last Judgment and the Triumph of Death which 
Meiss found so significant in this period and which even 
Orcagna himself painted in different contexts.1?? Indeed, 
in the Life of the Virgin and the cycle of Virtues, Orcagna 
shows himself closely allied with earlier trecento tradi- 
tions, most notably with the work in the Baroncelli 
Chapel, S. Croce, by his older and esteemed contemporary 
in Florence, Taddeo Gaddi. In the tabernacle, Orcagna has 
adapted the more human iconography of the earlier 
trecerito to the limited size and medium of bas-relief. 
Rather than signaling a break with the past, Orcagna’s 
positive cycle provides evidence of continuity. 

The positive meaning of the cycle involves more than 
simple spiritual solace for worshippers. Indeed, the taber- 
nacle reaches into the world of trecento Florence to hallow 
not only the image but also the building and the people 
associated with it.1% 


131 Meiss, 101ff. Orcagna’s frescoes were in S. Croce, where fragments 
are preserved in the Museum. 


13 Trexler (as in n. 39 above). 
14 See pp. 386f. 
135 Gaye, 1, 46f. 
1% Becker, 17ff. 


137 W. Braunfels, Mittelalterliche Stadtbaukunst in der Toskana, Berlin, 
1953, 212. 


To see how the sharing of sanctity is made explicit and 
what the tabernacle means for the image and the building, 
one must return once more to the history of the confrater- 
nity and of the building. The building was ordered by the 
republican government of Florence for two purposes, as 
noted above:1%4 to provide for more fitting veneration of 
the image and to provide better storage for grain. By 
governmental decree the building was to be paid for by in- 
direct taxes and supervised by the Arte della Seta. In 1339, 
this guild gained permission from the city government to 
have each one of the twelve major guilds and the Parte 
Guelfa decorate one of the exterior pilasters with the im- 
age cf its patron saint.13 Thus, no later than 1339 the 
building protecting the statue of the Virgin and the grain 
was to be a visible analogue of the republican government 
of Florence, for at that time, her leaders were drawn from 
the twelve major guilds and the Parte Guelfa.% Theit 
patron saints were to be placed on the pilasters literally 
upholding the building and guarding the image and the 
grain inside. 

Yer, if the image was guarded on the outside by the city 
government, it was apparently overseen on the inside by 
the Compagnia di Orsanmichele.1? Even though there was 
undoubtedly overlapping among the members of the 
governing class and the members of the confraternity, the 
two bodies were distinct enough that their jurisdictions 
rema:ned separate. However, in 1349, when the members 
of the confraternity abused funds, the communal govern- 
ment stepped in and began to control the elections, as has 
been seen. In this way, the republican government exerted 
contro] over the confraternity and may even have played a 
role in determining some of the imagery of the tabernacle. 
Indeed, as noted above, there are Florentine symbols on 
the monument, particularly on the street side and close to 
the image. 

The Florentine imagery in the tabernacle seems to allude 
to the control exercised by the government over the Com- 
pagnia, In the years after 1339, the desire to share more 
overtly in the holiness of the image must have become 
more compellirig to the communal government, for they 
took measures to transform the building into an in- 


. creasingly more ecclesiastical structure. Already in 1357, 


the decision was made to remove the grain market from 
the loggia,1 although this was not accomplished until 
1367.19 In 1365, the Virgin of Orsanmichele was made 
special protectress of the city of Florence.14 In 1366, the 


125 Gaye, 1, 52, citing A.S.F., Provvis., filza 46. 

13 I. del Badia, Miscellanea fiorentina di erudizione e storia, u, Florence, 
1902, ro. 14, p. 58 ("La chiusura della Loggia di Orsanmichele"'). He cites 
a document of April 2, 1367 drawn from the Quaderno delle Ricordanze 
di Jacopo di Lutozzo, scrivano della Compagnia della V.M. di 
Orsanmichele, cod. 56, 57, which deals with the removal of the grain 
market and funding for the closing of the arches. 


140 Passerini, 435. 


decision was made te close in the arches, thus transform- 
ing the space into a church.141 Accordingly, provisions 
were made for services to be rotated among monks of the 
city, and a sacristan was appointed.14 In the same year, 
the ‘aberracle was endowed with a new holiness: it was 
enclosed bya sailing with four candlesticks.143 With this 

he original impression made by the tabernacle was 










armation had now begun. The grain market 
: a image had become a church for the com- 
mure. The sa of Saint Anne and the provisions for com- 
munal ceremer 
134Cs Buti ite ay PM p the tabernacle’ s ecclesiastical 
presence which provided a compelling impetus for the 
total change. In later-years, the building became more and 
more a church — wita infilling of the arches, stained-glass 
wincows, paintings in the vaults,144 and, finally, at the 
dawn of the Renaissance, the completion of the exterior 
deccratior.. #5 
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Portraits and Politics in Late Trecento Padua: 
Altichiero's Frescoes in the S. Felice Chapel, S. Antonio 


Margaret Plant 


The names of both Altichiero and Avanzo have 
traditionally been associated with the cycle of the life of 
Saint James painted in the Cappela S. Giacomo, now called 
S. Felice, in the vast pilgrims’ church of S. Antonio, “Il 
Santo," in Padua.! The documentation, however, points to 
the predominant authorship of Altichiero.? Planned in the 
first instance by the sculpture workshop of Andriolo de' 
Santi,’ the chapel has been little examined although it is 
among the most complete of fourteenth-century chapels 
that survive, and one of the most ambitious of private 
chapels. The documentation of the commission, the 
records, and the stages of execution from 1372 to the final 
payment of 1379 survive in unusual completeness. The 
chapel was commissioned by Bonifacio Lupi di Soragna, 
who had come to Padua as a soldier and served as one of 
the key diplomats of the ruling house of Carrara.* His 
chapel opens majestically in the middle of the northern 
nave wall with five arches surmounted by sculptured 
saints in aedicules and the “wolf” of the patron's device 
(Fig. 1). Elaborate choir stalls are decorated with the busts 
of saints, and the carved altarpiece with its freestanding 
figures of the Madonna and saints must have been an in- 
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and lan Robertson, Department of History. Robyn Riddett of the Baillieu 
Library, University of Melbourne, facilitated the research a: several 
crucial points. To Dr. Mária Prokopp, of the University of Budapest, and 
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Research in Padua and Budapest was undertaken during study leave 
from the University of Melbourne and, in 1980, with the assistance of a 
grant from The Gladys K. Delmas Foundation. The article was read as a 
paper to the Medieval and Renaissance Seminar of the Three Victorian 
Universities. 


! The major monograph studies are: Mellini, 1965; Kruft, 1966. The 


spiration for Donatello, working almost a century later on 
the hizh altar. But above all it is the frescoes — the nine 
lunettes, the eastern bay, the Crucifixion on the altar wall 
— that are among the most interesting and best preserved 
in the late fourteenth century. 

Although the lunette stories of the saint pose problems 
of attribution, there is no question of the cohesion o: style 
in the last two parts of the chapel's decoration, un- 
equivocally ascribed to Altichiero, whose signature can be 
identified twice on the eastern wall in the Battle of 
Clavigo.5 The eastern wall beneath the lunette carries three 
episodes which are unique in their representation of the 
life of Saint James (Fig. 2). Traditionally they have been 
interpreted as depictions of events in the life of King 
Ramiro: to the left is shown the dream of the King to 
whom Saint James appears promising victory in battle; in 
the middle is the council in which the King imparts news 
of the dream to the elders; on the right is the battle where 
the saint intervenes causing the ramparts of the besieged 
city to fall. On the northern wall, framed in arches, and 
visible from across the nave of the church, is Altichiero's 
Crucifixion (Fig. 3), indubitably one of the major creations 


problem of attribution has been discussed by Ragghiarti who 
reemphasized the contribution of Avanzo, 1972, 27ff; Robin Simon, in 
the most recent examination of the documents, gives the chapel une- 
quivocally to Altichiero, see 261ff.: "There is an argument e silentio 
against the participation of any other painter except in the usual capacity 
of assistant under one master." 


? Antonio Sartori has published the extensive documentation concerning 
the commissions of the Cappella S. Giacomo and the Oratorio di S. 
Giorgio, 1963, 291-326; 1966, 267-230. Sartori has published Paduan 
documents (in abbreviated form), Documenti per la storia dell'arte a 
Padovc, ed. Clemente Eillarini, foreword Franco Barbieri, Vicenza, 1976. 
3 See Wolters, 1976, 1, 32ff. 

* Cesare Cenci, "Bonifacio Lupi di Soragna e i Frati Minori," Archivum 
Franciscanum Historicum, wvu, 1964, 90ff., and Sartori, 196€, 303ff. 
1963, 321-22: "Vita avventurosa di Bonifacio Lupi." 


5 For discussion of the signatures see Sartori, 1963, 303, and 1966, 282- 
85; Kraft, 38. 





1 S. Felice Chapel, S. Antonio, Padua 


of the late trecento, and the climax and raison d’être of the 
chapel in its mortuary function.* It is spread across the 
wall behind the a tar at ar. eye level that is revolutionary in 
its lowness, and it & flanked by the raised tombs of the 
patren, Bonifacie Lepi (Fig. 4), and his kinsmen from 
Parma, the family o the de’Rossi. Their tomb records the 
names of the solcier Guglielmo and his sons, Pietro, Mar- 
silio, and Roland».7 ne tomb is surmounted by the Angel 
of tae Annuncitiæ, the other by the Virgin. In the 
cusped arches abeve he tombs are shown the Christ of the 
Entombment and th= Christ of the Resurrection, with the 
tomb of Christ seemmngly supported by the sarcophagus 
lid cf the Lupi tombos emblazoned with the wolf crest. 
From the distance, the figure of Christ hangs like a solitary 
icon directly above me altar, catching the light from the 
western windows wich gives to the blondish coloring of 
the fresco a luminous glow. The arches of the northern 
wall are used as if © center the Crucifix like the main 
panel of a triptych. Seen from within the chapel, the 
representatien of the crowd at the foot of the Cross ab- 
sorbs the viewer most physically, since he too is 
positioned at the fæt of the Cross with mothers and 


e Cf. P. Toesca, Il Trecerto, Turin, 1971, 784: 
La Crocifissione, vaste quanto l'ampia parete di fondo, è l'opera più 
probabile di Altichsero- capolavoro senza pari in tutta la pittura della 
seconda meta del Trecento, e tale da poterlo inserire tra Giotto e il 
Rirascimento, per certe qualità, al disopra delle esteriori differenze. 
There are no records of #tichiero’s activity before he reached Verona: 
his background has, ther= ore, >een a matter for speculation. His atten- 
tion te Giotto has urrversally been noted: Mellini, 1965, 57; Kruft, 58; 
A. Smart, The Dawn of lian Painting, 1250-1400, Oxford, 1978, 139; 
and his kinship to Tomas da Modena: see Kruft, 61; L. Coletti, Tomaso 
da Medena, Venice, 1962. 32-82; F. S. Vattorani, “Tomaso e Altichiero,”’ 
Tomaso da Modena e il suo tempo, Treviso, 1980, 271-76; Kruft has 
postu.ated a visit to Florence: 62. Mellini posits a contact with Assisi: 
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2 Altichiero, The Dream of Ramiro, the Council of Ramiro, the 
Battle of Clavigo. S. Felice Chapel, eastern wall (photo: Alinari) 
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3 Altichiero, Crucifixion. S. Felice Chapel, northern wall 
(photo: Alinari) 


children, soldiers, aristocrats, and commoners. 

If the expanse and luminosity of the Crucifixion are 
sufficient evidence of the reach of Altichiero's naturalism, 
the eastern wall demonstrates his precocity in the realm of 
portraiture. Contemporary Paduans appear in the 
representation of the Council of Ramiro (Fig. 5) in one of 
the most sustained portrait groups hitherto to have ap- 
peared in painting. The deliberation and number of the 
portraits are unique within the fourteenth century, when 
the record of faces was still generalized and limited to the 
appearance of donors usually of subsidiary scale, votive 
pictures and such rare surviving commemorative works as 


1965, 17: 
Se si puó postulare per lui infatti un viaggio di cultura, sua meta non 
poteva essere da un lato altra che Assisi, con la basilica francescana 
famosa come una mecca tra gli artisti d'allora, grande archivio delle piü 
alte esperienze pittoriche moderne, specie la chiesa inferiore, dove sono 
le premesse accertate della cultura figurativa dell'Italia del nord nel 
secondo mezzo secolo. 

Such a “viaggio di cultura" would necessarily have acquainted Altichiero 

with the works of the Sienese masters, especially Simone Martini and 

Pietro Lorenzetti. Ragghianti, 62, has made more precise claims for an 

Assisi visit, ascribing to Altichiero's early opus the stories of San 

Stanislao in the lower church, S. Francesco. 


? For the tomb inscription, see Gonzati, it, 37. The date is 1337. 
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4 Andriolo de’ 
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Felice Chapel, 
northern wall 
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Siena’s Guidorricio di Foligno.* Pope-Hennessy's fun- 
damental account of the rise of the art of painting the 
recognizable face opens firmly only in the 1420's, with 
Masaccio's presumed self-portrait and those of his con- 
temporaries in the Raising of the Son of Theophilus in the 
Brancacci Chapel in S. Maria Novella in Florence.? His 


* The only precedent for such extensive group portraiture is Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti's Council of the Twenty-Four in the Sala della Pace, Siena. 
(See below.) See J. Pope-Hennessy, The Portrait in the Renaissance (The 
A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts), New York, 1966, 4: ^... in 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti's fresco of Good Government in Siena it is tacitly 
accepted that the community is composed of individuals and can be 
depicted only in terms of crudely differentiated portrait heads." Given 
the number of the portraits in The Council of Ramiro, Pope-Hennessy 
is surely incorrect in claiming that, 19: "In North Italy the collective 
portrait made its appearance rather later than in Florence. ... Introduced 
in the first half of the fifteenth century by Pisanello, it was established 
by 1474. ..." 


? [bid. 7. The identifications are based on the suggestions of P. Meller, 
"La Cappella Brancacci," Acropoli, 1960-61, 186-227; 273-312. 


10 Vasari, Le vite d'piu eccellenti pittori, scultori ed architettori, ed. G. 
Milanesi, Florence, 1896, 11, 295-96. 


11 Pettenella, 1961, "Le Madonne votive,” 18. 


12 See Mardersteig, 269. Some controversy surrounds Bonifacio's 


frescoes of the Carmine, since lost, with the dedicatory 
procession in 1422 recording the actual participants, were 
still a source of wonder to Vasari.10 

In the S. Felice Chapel in Padua, the older type of donor 
portra:t is seen on the western wall, with Bonifacio and his 
wife, Caterina dei Franceschi, presented by their respec- 
tive saints to the Virgin (Fig. 6). The format is that of the 
Veronese donor portrait, familiar to Altichiero from his 
early career. The fresco, which is on the darkest of the 
chapel walls, is almost perfunctory in appearance: the 
originality of Altichiero's portraiture is seen rather on the 
opposite eastern wall where the donor appears as a council 
member.!? He is shown with the important social and profes- 
sional contacts in his Paduan life: Lombardo della Seta who 
was his notary for the proceedings of the chapel, and a close 
associate of Petrarch;!? Francesco da Carrara (il Vecchio) 
for whom he acted in both military and diplomatic cam- 
paigns, and King Louis the Great of Hungary, ally of 
Padua against Venice, to whom he journeyed on a 
diplomatic mission to Buda in 1372. Bonifacio Lupi shows 
himself advantageously, but modestly, in this company. 
In the votive portrait Bonifacio kneels in full armor:14 on 
the eastern wall, in the Council of Ramiro, he appears on 
the extreme right of the chamber, in civic dress, wearing a 
helmet inscribed in gold with the word Amor (Fig. 7). 
There is no mistaking his full beard. It is likely that the 
patron appears again in the Battle of Clavigo where he is 
the soldier isolated to the center, and in the Crucifixion he 
stands devoutly at the foot of the Cross. In the Council, 
the figure next to him, looking outward rather than in- 
ward at the action, may be his wife Caterina dei Fran- 
ceschi. A hooded gown like that worn in the votive fresco 
is shown, the nose is similarly retroussé. The name of 
Caterina is recorded in the documents of the construction 
of the chapel, which she supervised in the absence of 
Bonifacio on missions outside Padua. Until 1773, she was 
interred in the S. Felice Chapel.15 

Giovanni Mardersteig has recently put forward the 
hypothesis that the right-hand side of the Council is popu- 


presumed appearance in the Battle of Clavigo. According to Fiocco in “La 
rivincita di Altichiero," in Il Santo, m1, 1963, 284, he is the soldier 
standing in the middle distance whose shield bears Altichiero's signature. 
Kruft, 38, cites Fiocco's identification as "unzutreffend. ... Als Bildnis 
Bonifaz os kommt nur der Soldat ganz vorn mit dem Lupi-Wappen auf 
dem Schild in Frage.” Sartori takes up the identification, 1966, 291-92, 
rejecting Kruft's identification because, in his view, the soldier with the 
shield in the foreground does not bear the correct Lupi coat-of-arms. (Is 
it not the lion of the house of Carrara?) The bearded soldier in the Battle 
is very close in build to the soldier at the foot of the Crucifixion. 


13 Sartori, 1963, 311, 314. 


14 For discussion of a later armored donor, Federigo da Montefeltro, who 
is seen es a descendent of Altichiero's armored knights in Verona, see M. 
Lavin, ‘Pero della Francesca's Montefeltro Altarpiece: A Pledge of 
Fidelity " Art Bulletin, LI, 1969, 368, also n. 9. 


15 See Mardersteig, 269. For the payments, see Sartori, 1963, 319, and 
also for the Oratory of St. George, 321. For the transferral of Caterina's 
sepulcher to the cloister of S. Antonio in 1773, see Sartori, 1966, 352-53. 
For the tomb inscription, see Gonzati, 11, 396, and Sartori, 1963, 321. 


5 Altichiero, 
Counrilof Ramiso GENE D" UD 7e 
(phote: Alinari) COEM. matt T st 


lated with members cf the Lupi clans, but though such a 
representation i possible, it cannot be proved.!s 
Bonifacio's commission was obviously inspiring to his 
kinsmen since R.imendino shortly afterwards endowed 
the Oratory cf sairt George in the precincts of the 
Basilica. Ther the votive painting of his branch of the 
family reaches ov-r two bays, lining up eight distinct Lupi 


16 Mardersteig, 267 2e9ff. Mardersteig admits, 267, ‘’L'identificazione delle 
numerose persone del a cerchia di Bonifacio e di Raimondino Lupi è un’ 
impresa di estrem: difficcità. Dei più, compresi i due milites Lupi, i 


marchesi di Soragna, c mascono altri ritratti per un confronto." He iden- . 


tifies tae man in red, ia profile, pointed to by his neighbor, as Giovanni, 
the brother of Boni aca. T_e two figures signaled on the right side of the 
council are, then, the twc sons of Ugolotto Lupi; ibid., 270. For the 
genealogical table, see 278 The same figure indubitably appears in the 
Funeral cf Saint Lacy in tae Oratory of St. George. 


17 Raimondino diec ir 137° and Bonifacio (and Caterina) completed the 
superwision of the Oratory. For the documentation, see Sartori, 1963, 
305ff. A discussior of the portraits in the Oratory is beyond the focus of 
this paper. 


18 See Prince d'Essi ng and E. Muentz, Pétrarque, ses études d'art, Paris, 
1902: ©. de Nolhac Patrareue et l'humanisme, Paris, 1907; Turin, 1959; 
A. Moschetti, Du- artichigritratti di Francesco Petrarca," Atti e memorie 
della P. Accad. Petra ca, ~11, 1928, 72-78; F. Rougemont, "Ein neues 
Petrarea-Bildnis,’’ 2nrrimæur, vit, 1936-37, 11-30; Mardersteig, passim. 


19 Gomibrich, 471, aas written: "Dante is the first person for almost a 
thousand years włos name immediately evokes a vivid image of his 
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profiles among the armored soldiers who kneel in front of 
the Virgin. 

Most recognizable in the S. Felice Council is the 
representation of the poet Petrarch, seated to the right of 
the King (Fig. 8). Petrarch's appearance early interested 
scholars, particularly of literature.!* The representation of 
the great poets, Petrarch and Dante, has some history in 


physical presence"; and later, 480, in reference to Petrarch: ‘’... the 
desire to see an authentic likeness of a famous poet expressed itself 
strongly in the second half of the fourteenth century." 

Both Petrarch and Dante make prominent appearances in 14th-century 
ranks of the blessed in Heaven, a reflection of Dante's revolutionary 
assignment of his contemporaries to Hell or Heaven in La divina 
commedia. Cf. G. Fallani, Dante e la cultura figurativa medievale, 
Minerva Italica, 1971. Dante appears in the Cappella del Podestà, 
Bargello, Florence: see A. Martindale, The Complete Paintings of Giotto, 
London, 1969, 122; Petrarch and Dante are in the ranks of the blessed in 
Nardo di Cione's Paradiso, Cappella Strozzi, S. Maria Novella, Florence: 
see Mardersteig, 252. Dante appears in the felicitous frescoes of S. 
Agostino, Rimini (overlooked by Mardersteig) as witness to the Raising 
of Drusiana on the apsidal right wall: see F. Filippini, "Gli affreschi 
nell'abside della chiesa di Sant’Agostino e un ritratto di Dante," 
Bollettino d'arte del Ministero della Pubblica Istruzione, 1, 1921, 3-21. 

Cf. the consignment to Hell in the Camposanto, Pisa: J. Polzer, 
“Aristotle, Mohammed and Nicholas V in Hell," Art Bulletin, xLvI, 1964, 
475, one of the most important articles on the uses of portraiture in the 
early 14th century. 
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Bonifacio and 
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Felice Chapel, 
western wall 
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7 Altichiero, Council of Ramiro, detail, right side 


the fourteenth century and is of importance in the rise of 
portraiture.!? Giotto is said to have painted Dante in a 
famous portrait now lost,2° and Petrarch himself com- 
missioned a portrait of his beloved Laura from his friend, 
Simone Martini, in Avignon.? In the famous salon of 
Francesco de Carrara — the Sala Virorum Illustrium with 
its frescoes based on Petrarch's De Viris Illustribus — 
Petrarch and Lombardo della Seta, who completed the 
work after Petrarch's death, are featured at either end of 
one wall (Fig. 9).22 Almost all the original frescoes were 
destroyed by fire in the sixteenth century, but enough of 
the original portrait of Petrarch in his study survives to 
confirm his appearance. The figure of Lombardo della Seta 
was completely repainted, but we can assume that his 
sharing of the same wall with Petrarch celebrates the 
closeness of their contact, and that he is indeed the figure 
to the left of Petrarch in the Council and appears again 
with him in the Oratory of Saint George as a witness to the 
Baptism of Saint George (Fig. 10).2? 

Petrarch’s appearance in the Council of Ramiro is un- 
deniably a prestigious one, and Bonifacio Lupi, given his 
close association with Lombardo della Seta, most probably 
also prided himself on being an associate of Petrarch's. Yet 
central as Petrarch is, he is not the main figure at the 
Council. The drama revolves around the person of the 
King who is the main focus of the three episodes (Fig. 11). 
Such a focus must reveal something of the nature of rank 
and leadership: indeed, it can be argued that the Council 
scene is an allegory of contemporary politics, reflecting 
issues of crucial importance in the history of Padua in the 
1370's and views of the nature of the state. In the sc-called 
Ramiro scenes, recognizable persons are integrated into 
the very drama of the ninth-century legends of Saint 


20 See Gombrich, passim; K. Bauch, "Giotto und die Porträtkunst,” 
Giotto e il suo tempo (Atti del Congresso Internazionale per la 
Celebrazione del VII Centenario della Nascita di Giotto), Florence, 1967, 
299-309, and A. Chastel, L'Art et humanisme à Florence au temps de 
Laurent le Magnifique, Paris, 1959, 111-12. 


21 Eor Petrarch's friendship (and patronage) of Simone Martini, and the 
latter's originality as a portraitist, see E. H. Wilkins, "On Petrarzh's Ap- 
preciaton of Art," Speculum, xxxvi, 1950, 299-301, and J. Kowland, 
"Simone Martini and Petrarch: A Virgilian Episode," Apollo, Lxxxi, 
1965, 264-66; B. Degenhart, "Das Marienwunder von Avignon Simone 
Martini’s Miniaturen für Kardinal Stefaneschi und Petrarch,” Pantheon, 
xxxii, 1975, 191-203. 


2 See Mommsen, 130-174, 101-02. The attribution of these frescoes to 
Guariento has been rejected by d'Arcais, 75. Schlosser first connected the 
manuscripts of De Viris Illustribus, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Cod. 
Lat. 6C69 F, fol.114r, and the Darmstadt Ms with the Paduan frescoes, in 
his seminal article: "Ein veronesisches Bilderbuch und die hofische 
Kunst des XIV Jahrhunderts," Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischer Samm- 
lungen des allerhóchsten Kaiserhauses, xvi, 1895, 144-230, republished 
in Italian, 1965. For the portrait of Lombardo della Seta, see esp. 60. 


23 G. Billanovich and E. Pellegrin, "Una nuova lettera di Lombardo della 
Seta e la prima fortuna delle opere del Petrarca," Classical, Mediaeval and 
Renaissance Studies in Honour of Berthold Louis Ullmann, ed. C. Hen- 
derson, Jr., 1, Rome, 1964, 229. 
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8 Altchiero, Coaræil c: Ramiro, detail, left side 





9 Altichiero?, Petrarch in His Studio. Padua, Sala dei Giganti 
(photo: Museo Civico, Padua) 


10 Altichiero, Ba»t- m 
of King Sevio. Padua, 
Oratory of Saint Gecrge 
(photc- Alinari) 
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11 Altichiero, King Louis the Great, detail of Council of Ramiro 


12 Altichiero, Battle of Clavigo, detail 
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13 Frontispiece, Chronica de Gestis Hungarorum, Budapest, 
Bibliothek Széchenyi 


James and are not merely outside contemporaries looking 
in. Their participation in the drama is a major aspect of the 
frescoes' originality. 

The heraldic identification of Louis, King of Hungary, 


24 Louis the Great was first identified by Gerola, 17-20. See also the im- 
portant article by D. Dercsényi, "Ricordi di Luigi il Grande a Padova," 
Corvina, x111, 1940, 468-480. Mellini, 1965, comments on the presence of 
Luigi il Grande d'Ungheria, 48, as does Sartori, 1966, 292; Kruft does not 
comment. 


25 D, Dercsenyi, C. Csapodini Gardonyi, and F. Harvay, The Hungarian 
Illuminated Chronicle, Chronica de Gestis Hungarorum, trans. A. H. 
Stradies, facs., Budapest, 1969, pl. 1. E. Hoffmann “Die Bücher Ludwigs 
des Grossen und die ungarische Bilderchronik," Zentralblatt 
Bibliothekwesen, 11, 1936, 653-660, and B. Homan, “Storiografia di 
Corte," Gli Angioini di Napoli in Ungheria, Rome, 1938, 418-19. F. 
Levardy, "Il leggendario ungherese degli Angio conservato nella 
Biblioteca Vaticana, nel Morgan Library e nell’Ermitage,’’ Acta Historiae 
Artium, 1963, 75-138. 








is precise: in the Council scene he is shown against a 
baldacchino emblazoned with the royal lilies of the house of 
Anjou.?* His helmet with ostrich head is held by an aide- 
de-camp in the Battle of Clavigo, and his horse stands 
nearby with its caparison emblazoned with fleurs-de-lys 
(Fig. 12). 

The features of the King with his distinctive bifurcated 
beard are schematically represented in the frontispiece of 
the Hungarian codex Chronica de Gestis Hungarorum 
(Fig. 13),25 and he appears on the silver altarpiece of Saint 
Simeon at Zara, which the King himself commissioned 
between 1377 and 1380. He is shown entering the city of 
Zara and participating in the Presentation in the Temple, 26 
but the medium of silver cannot elaborate the features in 
any detail. There is, however, a fresco representation of 
King Louis — again in the guise of a saint — in a small 
church in Velemér, in southern Hungary. The features are 
crude, but close to those given him by Altichiero. There 
can be little doubt that both depictions seek a deliberate 
likeness. In 1378, Johannes of Aquila signed his name to 
the completed cycle of Christ in Judgment, the Crucifix- 
ion, Saints and Evangelists, the Adoration of the Magi.?7 
The cycle is exactly contemporary with the S. Felice 
Chapel in Padua. 

Claimed to be the first self-portraitist, Johannes of 
Aquila demonstrates an extraordinary precocity.28 In 
Velemér, to the right of the Adoration of the Magi (Fig. 
14), are full-length representations of two saints — 
Ladislaus and Nicholas (Fig. 15).2? Saint Ladislaus has the 
features of King Louis the Great. Similar to the features in 
his Faduan appearance are the broad face, the reddish 
coloring, the large, almost portly figure, the forked beard, 
the narrow, elongated eyes. The portrait — and indeed, the 
whole cycle — is energetic but crude: there is little of 
Alticniero’s finesse of modeling. The King is standing at 
full height in battle dress, receiving his saintly crown from 
an angel He appears again as the second of the Magi 
presenting his gifts to the Virgin and Child. The 
representation of the King as saint is in accordance with 
his own assiduous attention to his national saints, es- 
pecially Saint Ladislaus, whose life is featured in the 


2 Repro., Gerola, 20, and D. Dercsényi, "The Treasures of Louis the 
Great." Hungarian Quarterly, v1, 1940, 126-28. 


7 For a full description of the subject matter, see D. Radocsay, 
Wancgemálde im  mittelalterlichen Ungarn, Hungarian trans. K. 
Reimaolz, Corvina Kiadó, 1977, 180-81, and the film Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Velemér, Hungarofilm, 1977, direction script, F. Olasz. 
Radocsay does not identify Louis the Great. 


2 G. Pap, “Space-Time Co-ordinates of a Gothic Church," New 
Hungarian Quarterly, Lxxvul, 1980, 201. 


29 T. von Bogyay, “Die Selbstbildnisse des Malers Johannes Aquila aus 
den Jahren 1378 und 1392," Stil und Uberlieferung in der Kunst des 
Abendlandes, 1, Berlin, 1967, 55-59. Johannes represents himself in 
Velemér, with inscription and coat-of-arms, and in Martijanci. 


30 See Pap (as in n. 28), on the three holy kings, 201. 
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31 See Homan (as an. 2% "Culto di Ladislao il Santo,” 292-93. See the 
various cycles in Hungary in Radocsay (as in n. 25), and Dercsényi, 
Gárdonyi, Harvay ( in =. 25), with miniatures of Saint Ladislaus, 24. 


32 F. Holik, "Saint 'acque: de Compostelle et Saint Ladislais de Hongrie,’ 
Revue des études . omgroi==s et finno-ongriennes, 1, 1923, 42. The article 
establishes the lik-ress ct the lives of the two saints. 


33 See E. Marosi, ‘A XIV-XV Századi Magyarországi Müvészet Európai 
Helyzetének NéhAr~ Kérmése,” (summary in German), Ars Hungarica, 
1973, Gi. 


* On the symbolism of —own and aureoles, see E. Hall and H. Uhr, 
“Aureola and Fru. tes: Distinctions of Beatitude in Scholastic Thought 
and the Meaning cf Sore Crowns in Early Flemish Painting," Art 
Bulletin, Lx, 1978, 236-58 


35 That Altichiero’s kang fs the type of the enthroned monarch is too ob- 
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Chronica de Gestis Hungarorum.^i King Louis was 
miraculously associated with an appearance of Saint 
Ladislaus who helped him in battle.2 He endowed a 
Hungarian chapel in Aachen with frescoes depicting the 
stories of the saint.?? As a saintly king, he is represented as 
the soldier of Christ, clearly manifested in his "two 
bodies," temporal and ecclesiastical. As a saint, he could 
be crowned by angels and given an aureole, symbolic ac- 
coutrements outside the framework of Altichiero’s 
naturalism.34 However, Altichiero does give his enthroned 
king a scale slightly greater than that of the council mem- 
bers around him, although the enlargement is barely per- 
ceptible.?5 The insignia of the Anjou house is clear though 
not intrusive; the symbolism is much less overt than that 
of Simone Martini's altarpiece for the Anjou house, the 
famous altarpiece of King Robert of Anjou of Naples (Fig. 
16). The king by birth, Saint Louis, is large, frontal, iconic; 
his brother, Robert, who will receive the crown, small, 
kneeling, in the donor pose. 

Within Altichiero's court scene, the identification of the 
ruling house of Carrara — of Francesco il Vecchio, and his 
son, Francesco il Novello — remains problematic. Their 
absence from the Council is inconceivable, given the 
acknowledged importance of the older man and his 


vious to need comment. His frontality is a clear indication of his majesty. 
Cf. R. Brilliant, ‘’Enthronement’’ in Gesture and Rank in Roman Art, 
The Use of Gestures to Denote Status in Roman Sculpture and Coinage 
(Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xiv), New Haven, 1963, 
204ff. Altichiero’s frontal king might also recall the enthroned figure of 
Justice by Giotto in the Arena Chapel, Padua, and of figures of disputa- 
tion and law, frontally seated: cf. the so-called Trial of Pietro d'Abano of 
the Altichiero school, Sala della Ragione, Padua; Ragghianti, ill. 33, and 
the later Uomini illustri, sculptured plaques on the exterior of the same 
building: Wolters, 237, figs. 555-58. 


36 See J. Gardner, “Saint Louis of Toulouse, Robert of Anjou and Simone 
Martini," Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxxix, 1976, 12-33. Also F. 
Bologna, I pittori alla corte Angioina di Napoli, 1266-1414, Rome, 1969, 
147-178, and G. Francastel, “Simone Martini, interpréte de la politique 
francaise en Italie,” L'Arte, XXVII, 1973, 41-54, 
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relationship with King Louis of Hungary in the 1370's. 
Other representations of the Carrara — on coins, 
medallions, and chronicle manuscripts — show wide varia- 
tions. The most plausible identification is that the two 
figures above Petrarch are Francesco il Vecchio, with beard 
and hood, and behind him, swarthy and bearded, wearing 
a cap, Francesco il Novello. The King turns towards the 
princes; the man in white beside Francesco il Vecchio 
turns to him. Francesco il Vecchio appears again between 
Petrarch and Lombardo della Seta in the Baptism in the 
Oratory of Saint George.?? 

The generous and central allocation given to the Coun- 
cil scene, the care taken in the depiction of the faces, the 
central position given to the King of Hungary, all are in 
evident response to the history of Padua in the 1370's, the 
time of the planning and decoration of the chapel. In the 
hostilities against her powerful neighbor Venice, Padua 
was decisively aided by King Louis of Hungary. The 
Cronaca Carrarese announces in 1368 the “proemio che fa 
l'autore nel principio di la guera del re d'Ongaria contra il 
commune di Venexia.'?? For the Paduans, "Il re Lodovico 
d'Ongheria ... fu il pid potente principe del mondo fra 
Christiani e il più temuto re da infedeli che fosse o che sia 
stato dopo la morte di Carlomagno imperadore: perché 
questi soggiogo undici regni d'infedeli e ribelli della sante 


*?' Representations of the Carrara include the medals struck by Francesco 
il Novello in 1390 after his reconquest of Padua, the miniatures of De 
Principibus Carrariensibus of P. P. Vergerio (Padova, Bibl. Communale, 
Ms BP. 158), and the frescoes of the Adoration of the Magi painted by 
Jacopo da Verona in 1397 in the Cappella Bovi, S. Michele in Padua. In- 
terpretations have long been conflicting: Schmitt summarizes the posi- 
tion, 168, n. 3. A. Medin, in "I ritratti autentici di Francesco il Vecchio e 
di Francesco Novello da Carrara ultimi principi di Padova," Bollettino del 
Museo Civico di Padova, n, 1908, 100-04, rejected the medals as 
likenesses, but accepted the 5. Michele frescoes, L. Rizzoli, in ‘’Ritratti di 
Francesco il Vecchio e di Francesco Novello da Carrara in medaglie ed af- 
freschi padovani nel secolo XIV,” Bollettino del Museo Civico di Padova, 
xxv, 1932, 104-114, using the evidence above, discussed the Altichiero 
fresco, identifying Francesco il Novello on the right, but seeing Francesco 
il Vecchio on the left side of the King. 

Mardersteig groups the Carrara family near Petrarch, giving the right 
side of the Council to the Lupi family, 269: “ All'estrema sinistra, accanto 
al muro, c'è Francesco Novello, davanti a lui il padre Francesco il 
Vecchio, di statura un po'piü bassa, e davanti a costoro, seduto il 
Petrarca. ..." 

A medal with Francesco il Vecchio with beard and hood confirms at 
least some features of the fresco reproduced by Rizzoli, 105. In general 
on the coins and their relation to Carrara representations, see C. Gorini, 
"Iconografia monetale e cultura figurativa a Padova nei secoli XIV e XV," 
Da Giotto al Mantegna, ed. L. Grossato, Milan, 1974, 81-89. 


** And he makes a further probable appearance in the Martyrdom of 
Saint George, mounted on horseback, and wearing the Carrara insignia 
of a Negro boy's head. See ibid., 82 and 85, n. 27. 

39 Gatari, 86. For an account of Padua in these years, see C. Cittadella, 
Storia della dominazione carrarese in Padova, Padua, 1842, esp. chaps. 
XXX-XXXIX (1366-1380), 281-402. 


4 Quoted from the Cronaca carrarese by Gerola, 17. 
*1 Gatari, 86. 


fede cristiana. ...49 Thus could Louis readily assume the 
guise of a fabled king and be seen as the spearhead of a 
mission that had the justification almost of a Crusade ex 
parte regis Ungarie e dominorum Padue.3 No doubt 
Padua was well aware that her alliance with King Louis of 
Hungary gave her not only protection against the Venetian 
enemy, but prestige in the eyes of Florence, herself in the 
1370's negotiating — unsuccessfully — for an Hungarian 
aliance with King Louis, an effort frustrated by papal 
interference.*? Altichiero’s eastern bay is an overt act of 
homage to Padua's ally: the story of Saint James is utilized 
as a framework, rich in chivalric overtones. The King is 
presented as a Christian soldier, in line with the emphasis 
of the chronicles. The patron, Bonifacio Lupi, by inclusion 
in the Council and the Battle scenes, also demonstrates his 
active virtù as a Christian knight. The epitaph on his 
tomb, dated 1389, the twenty-third day, highlights his 
diplomatic missions for peace, his military prowess, his 
consultation with princes, and in particular memorializing 
his mission to the Hungarian King: 


HIC HIC CUIUS ERAT CONSULTA RESUMERE 
LAETUS IMPERIALIS APEX, REGIQUE 
DOMESTICUS IDEM ASTITIT UNGARICO DNO 
VIR GRATUS UTRIQUE QUIDNI.” 


42 See Richard C. Trexler, The Spiritual Power. Republican Florence Un- 
der In*erdict. Medieval and Reformation Thought, ed. Heiko A. Ober- 
man, Leiden, 1974, 80. 


#3 For the epitaph see Gonzati, 11, 93. 

PRO DOLOR. HAC MILES IAM BELLO CLARUS ET ARMIS IAM 
TEERA PELAGOQUE MICANS BONIFACIUS ATRA. MOLLE 
IACET. QUEM PARMA TULIT. QUI MARCHIO VIXIT 
SORANEAE. GENTIS DECUS ET SUMMA LUPORUM GLORIA. 
PRO LATIIS QUI QUONDAM PLURIMA GESSIT PRAELIA DUC- 
TOR HERIS ET SAEPE DECORA TRIUMPHIS. HIC HIC CUIUS 
ERAT CONSULTA RESUMERE LAETUS IMPERIALIS APEX, 
REGIQUE DOMESTICUS IDEM ASTITIT UNGARICO DNO VIR 
GRATUS UTRIQUE QUIDNI? CONSILIO FUIT HIC. PROBITAE. 
FIDEQUE IUSTICIAQUE NITENS. SUPERUM DEVOTUS. ET 
ALMAE RELLIGIONIS AMANS. QUO NON PRAESTANTIOR 
ALTER RECTA SEQUI. MAIORQUE SUI DILECTOR HONORIS. 
AT QUID FATA VIRUM TANTI PROSTRASSE IUVABIT? 
SILERA MENS SCANDIT. GELIDUM LICET OSSA SEPULCRUM 
STRINGAT. ET AETERNUM SUA VIVET FAMA PER AEVUM. 
M.CCC. LXXXVIII. DIE XXIII. 

O grief! Here now a soldier famous in war and arms, Boniface, who 
shines over the earth and dark ocean, now lies softly; he whom Parma 
bore, who lived as Marquis of Soranea, the ornament of his race and 
the greatest glory of the Lupi; he who, for the people of Latium, once 
waged as leader of his lords, many battles that were often adorned with 
triumphs. Here lies he whose advice the imperial crown was happy to 
take up. This same man stood close to the king and his Eungarian 
lorc, in high favor with both. And why not? He had wisdom and 
goodness; in loyalty and justice he shone; pious servant of the gods 
and a lover of the religion that cares for us; no other excelled him in 
following the right, nor was there a greater lover of his own honor. But 
what will it benefit fate to have cast down a man of such worth? His 
spirit scales the stars. Though the cold tomb confines his bones, even 
to eternity his fame will live through time (trans. G. Gellie). 


[t is in the Council of Ramiro that the full implications of 
the assembly of notable persons can be read: Bonifacio 
with the Æror on his helmet, and the Lupi clan; Petrarch 
and Lombande della Seta; the house of Carrara and the 
King — lirkæd in a common “crusade” for pax and amor. 
A probable date for the latter part of the decoration of the 
chapel is arsund 1378, just prior to the completion of the 
whole scheme.*4 The initial scheme must have been en- 
visaged sooa after 1372, the year of Bonifacio's mission to 
Buda. 

The interdependence of culture and politics in the late 
trecento and the early quattrocento has been frequently 
remarked: the classical ideal of Rome was as much 
political as artistic and its potency was increasingly well 
understood by ruler and artist acting in concert.*5 In the 
fourteenth -entury, Petrarch is the best-known embodi- 
ment of cukural and political unity. As the most eminent 
man of letters of his age, his very presence confirmed the 
Paduan view ef herself as a center of nascent humanism.‘ 
Though be habitually praised the vita contemplativa,*’ 
sougat the solitude of Arquà — the home bestowed upon 
him by Francesco da Carrara,48 and denied to Boccaccio in 
a famous exchange that he was the "friend of princes, 4? 
his stake in the politics of his time was high, and his ambi- 
tion to revive the republic of Rome was well known, at 


44 | here follow the views on the dating postulated by Simon, 253-54. It is 
unlikely (givea the maturity of the frescoes and their lower position 
within the chadeljethat the Crucifixion was completed by 1374, when the 
celebrationic® Mass was recorded in the chapel, as Sartori suggests, 1963, 
300. In Mar-k 1577, the scaffclding was taken down (Simon, 253) and 
Simon sugges= that this was the date of completion of the architectural 
work the doexment could alse refer to the completion of the painted 
work of the iumettes which certainly would have needed scaffolding. The 
terminus ante 3ucm of 1379, with the record of the final payment, is un- 
ambiguous; tkat the Ramiro scenes and the Crucifixion constitute the 
last part of the decoration is also obvious. 


15 For a secentrestatement, see L. Martines, Power and Imagination, City 
States in Renaissance Italy, London, 1980. 


46 See Schmitt 167-218. No ful. study of Padua in the later trecento ex- 
ists, but see |. Hyde, Padua in the Age of Dante, Manchester, 1966. See 
also F. Weiss, The Renaissance Discovery of Classical Antiquity, Ox- 
ford, 1969, 1273 chap. 2, "The Forerunners of Petrarch,” 16ff., and 
chap. 3, “The Age of Petrarch,” 30ff. N. G. Siraisi, Arts and Sciences at 
Padue: The S-udium of Padua Before 1350, Turin, 1973, and Baron, 
1966, esp. I2»ff. "The Role of Padua in the Development of Early 
Humanism.” 


47 La vita so teria, Bologna, 1879. See Baron's comments on the incon- 
sistencies of Fetrarch’s attitude to solitude, 1968, 63. 


48 For Petrarcl at Arquà, see Wilkins, "Why Did Petrarch Resume 
Residence ir Ladua?'" 150. 

49 For the exchange with Boccaccio, ibid., 242-47. 

so Cf. F. Petrarca. Sine Nominz. Lettere polemiche e politiche, ed. U. 
Dotti, Rome Fari, 1974. 

51 See B. L. Ullmarm, “The Post-Mortem Adventures of Livy,” Studies in 
the Italian Remaissance, Rome, 1955, 55-79. 

32 For the pres-igious crowning of Mussato, see Hyde (as in n. 46), 302. 


sì The fundamental article is J. von Schlosser, “Die ältesten Medaillen 
und cie Artime,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
allerküchsten Kaiserhauses, xv:, 1895, 64ff. 
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least in his middle years.5° As a habitué of the courts of 
Verona, Pavia, and Venice as well as Padua, he was, 
whatever he said, a friend of princes. It was by no means 
fortuitous that he had chosen Padua for his last years, for 
that city was proud of its native-born Livy,*! and crowned 
its poets®2 and struck its coins in the very guise of those of 
ancient Rome.?? 

Petrarch’s antiquarian interests, in sympathy with those of 
certain circles in Padua, must have endeared him to that city. 
Lombardo della Seta and Giovanni Dondi were early 
collectors of antique works before the taste was well es- 
tablished: the latter made an antiquarian trip to Rome, 
measuring and annotating.54 A friend in common was the 
patron of the chapel, Bonifacio Lupi. Dondi, Lombardo, 
and Bonifacio have been described as “a triangle of friends 
joined in a common intellectual vocation and political 
aspirations. 55 Bonifacio's journey to Buda was under- 
taken with Checco da Lion, a longstanding friend of 
Petrarch's.56 

There were obvious political advantages in associating 
Padua with ancient Rome, as Francesco il Vecchio was no 
doubt aware. His ambition is primarily evident in the 
decorations of the Carrara Palace Sala Virorum Illustrium, 
early associated with Altichiero's name.5 The dating of 
the frescoes of uomini famosi remains hypothetical: 


54 For their collections of antiquities, see Weiss (as in n. 46), 49-52, and 
the comments on Dondi; R. Krautheimer, with T. Krautheimer-Hess, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, Princeton, 1970, 1, 295-98; E. Panofsky concludes his 
Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art, Norwich, 1970, 208-09, 
with a comment on the precocious antiquarianism of Dondi. See also N. 
W. Gilbert, "The Letter of Giovanni Dondi dall'Orologio to Fra 
Guglielmo Centueri: A Fourteenth Century Episode in the Quarrel of the 
Ancients and the Moderns,” Viator, Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 
vir, 1977, 299-332; P. L. Rose, “Petrarch, Giovanni de'Dondi and the 
Humanist Myth of Archimedes," Petrarca, Venezia e il Veneto, ed. G. Pa- 
doan, Venice, Florence, 1976, 101-08; V. Lazzarini, “I libri gli argenti, le 
vesti di Giov. Dondi dall'Orologio," Bollettino del Museo Civico di 
Padova, xvi, 1925, 11-36. At least one work was owned by Lombardo 
della Seta, and was shown to Ghiberti by Lombardo's son in 1424. See 
Gilbert, 67. 


55 Billanovich and Pellegrin (as in n. 23), 229. 


se Ibid., 222-23. It is well documented that Petrarch was a friend of 
Giacomo de'Rossi, kinsman of Bonifacio Lupi. Giacomo was in the ser- 
vice of Philip I of Cyprus, and engaged in the Crusades that culminated 
in the capture of Alexandria in 1365. See E. H. Wilkins, “Petrarch and 
Giacomo de'Rossi," Speculum, xxv, 1950, 374-75. See also, N. Jorga, 
Philippe de Mézières, 1327-1405 (Paris, 1896), London, 1973, 305-06. 


57 See Mommsen, 101-02. The attribution of the frescoes to Guariento 
has been generally rejected: d'Arcais, 75. Regarding Carrara patronage, 
note the early decorations of the Reggia Carrarese (now the Accademia 
Patavina) by Guariento: ibid, 67, 69, and “Gli affreschi del Guariento 
dell'Accademia di Padova,” Arte veneta, xvi, 1969, 7-18; and 
Guariento's Enthroned Madonna for the tomb of Jacopo da Carrara, 
Chiesa degli Eremitani, 65-66, and Wolters, 1, 168-69. The baptistery of 
Padua was decorated as a funerary chapel for the wife of Francesco il 
Vecchio by Giusto de'Menabuoi: see S. Bettini, Giusto de'Menabuoi e 
l'arte del trecento, Padua, 1944, and Le pitture di Giusto de'Menabuoi nel 
Battistero del Duomo di Padova, Venice, 1960, and B. J. Delaney, “Giusto 
de’Menabuoi: Iconography and Style," Ph.D. diss., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1972. 
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Mommsen takes 1367 as the terminus post quem for the 
decoration, noting that it was documented in 1370 that the 
decoration was well advanced and known beyond Padua, 
and that it must have been completed no later than 1379, 
when Lombardo della Seta rededicated the completed 
work to Francesco.58 Since the fresco scheme was well ad- 
vanced in 1370, one can perhaps assume that Altichiero 
had completed the Carrara commission before commenc- 
ing work for Bonifacio Lupi, sometime after 1372. 
Altichiero's association with the painting of the Sala 
Virorum Illustrium must have brought him into contact 
with Petrarch, especially since they had friends in com- 
mon.5° A continuing interest in the De Viris Illustribus 
and the prestige of Rome must have been evident in the 
years immediately following Petrarch's death in 1374, 
when Lombardo della Seta was working on the completion 
of the manuscript. 

There is no securely documented date of Altichiero's 
coming to Padua from Verona, but he may well have been 
specifically called to undertake Carrara's new decoration 
as a result of his previous experience in Verona in the ser- 
vice of the Can Grande. The fresco cycle of the wars of 
Jerusalem after Flavius Josephus is also lost; executed 
around 1364, it has no firm attribution, but Altichiero's 
name is again persuasively linked to the scheme.*? Vasari 
describes Altichiero as a "familiarissimo" of the Can 
Grarde, stating that the frescoes included portraits of 
Petrarch and the Scaligeri family.61 Imperial profiles with 
their crowning laurel wreaths are still visible, and they are 
sufficient indication of the prophetic all’antica orientation 
of Altichiero’s early style (Fig. 17). Petrarch was in 
residence in Verona at the time of the painting and his in- 
terest in Flavius Josephus may well have contributed to 
the provision of the scheme.‘ The meeting of Petrarch 
and Altichiero could have taken place in Verona, and been 
reestablished in Padua;** Altichiero may have painted his 
first "portrait" of Petrarch in the court of Verona. 

Altichiero's early commitment to portrait painting is 
further evidenced in Verona in group votive portraits, 
traditional within that most distinctive stream of Veronese 
art. His composite portrait of the Cavalli family in S. 
Anastasia is a felicitous and generous view of the kneeling 
brothers in full armor, being presented by their respective 
saints to the Virgin and Child (Fig. 18).55 The family are 


17 Altichiero?, 
Medallion of 
Marco Antonio 
Bassiano, Verona, 
Loggia of the Can 
Signorio 








18 Altichiero, Votive fresco of the Cavalli Family. Verona, 
S. Anastasia (photo: Alinari) 


116, that "There was nothing Roman and not even the slightest 
homogeneity in the hall at Verona in which illustrations of Flavius 
Josephus’ Jewish War were combined with portraits of political and 
literery figures of the fourteenth century.” (This was written before 


58 Mommsen, 98. 
59 See Mellini, 1974, 51-54. 
60 See Kruft, 131-33. 


61 Vasari-Milanesi, 111, 633. For Petrarch in Verona, see E. Rossini, “ Fran- 
cesco Petrarca e Verona: Documenti vecchi e nuovi," in Padoan, 23-51; 
and Mardersteig, 253-260. 


62 The identification was made by Mellini in ‘’La sala grande di Altichiero 
e Jacopo d’Avanzo,” Critica d'arte, xxxv, 1959, 313-334. See Schmitt, 180ff. 
The probable source of the Verona medallions, Giovanni Mansionario's 
Historia Imperialis, is illustrated by Schmitt; see 190ff., and Mellini, 
1965, figs. 28-42. Here one must take exception to Mommsen s view, 


Mellini proposed the identification of the loggia medallions.) In the con- 
text of the "Crusade" theme of the S. Giacomo Chapel, to be discussed 
below, Schlosser's comments are pertinent on schemes of decoration of 
the Jerusalem war made for an age with new Crusade zeal: 1965, 55. 


63 For Petrarch’s interest in Flavius Josephus, see Baron, 1968, 30. 
64 Mellini, 1974, 51. 


65 Pettenella, 52-55. See also Mellini, 1965, 38-40. Kruft, chap. 8, "Das 
Votivfresko der Cavalli in Sta. Anastasia in Verona," 127-130. 


enthroned in . multi-storied aedicule and attended by 
angels; behind the Cavalli figures is an elaborate palace 
background. b-aring the Cavalli coat-of-arms.é6 The for- 
mulation is close to the votive presentation in the Paduan 
Oratory of Samt George. 

The two mapr records of Altichiero's formative activity 
in Verona, ‘hea, are the Scaligeri frescoes of which only 
some of the medallions remain, and the S. Anastasia votive 
fresco which appears within a well-defined religious 
schema. This Etter develops the late dugento votive pic- 
ture into a maLiple portrait and tends toward a naturalism 
of some degre= of sharpness and bravura of setting. On 
the cne harc, Altichiero draws on a medieval and indeed 
provincial tracition, adjusting it to a modern function of 
verisimilitude: on the other — in the Scaligeri frescoes — 
he shows a precocious attention to the medallion style of 
Rome, and. if the drawings that have been connected to 
the frescoes are sufficient guide, to configurations of 
battles with groups of figures ranged one on top of the 
other in bird :-eye-view perspective, reminiscent of the 
organizatior cf Trajan's Column, with the antique ram- 
parts replaced by “modern” castles (Fig. 19).8 

The drawings associated with the Scaligeri frescoes are 
from different hands and cannot give any systematic no- 
tion of the layout of the frescoes, though they have in 
common verti-al fields and intricate groupings of cavalry 
and foot soldiers. The drawings of the figures, horses, and 
casties suggest links with the frescoes of S. Felice in 
Padua, notabl» the Crucifixion and the Battle of Clavigo. 

The antiquzrian circles of Padua, the presence, again, of 
Petrarch, anc the signorial patronage, ambitious and 
Rome-orien:ed, must have been agreeable to Altichiero. 
His commisson from the knightly Cavalli family in 
Verena must have been a recommendation to similar 
military familes — like the Lupi in Padua. He virtually 
duplicates hic patrons in Padua — involved in a signorial 
deceration with a strongly antique orientation, and 
engaged ir 2 memorial chapel for an aristocratic soldier. 
In the commission from Bonifacio Lupi, he was involved 
not merely n a votive commemoration, but in the 
elaboration of the life of a saint appropriate to the patron. 


66 'iscussion-ct Altichiero’s singular architectural representations is out- 
side the scopeo this paper. See, however, Kruft, 146-156; A. Calore, "La 
Casa di Lombardo della Seta in Padova," Italia medioevale e umanistica, 
xvr, 1974, 457; Ragghianti, 14; 86-88; Smart (as in n. 6), 140: "Indeed, it 
might even besargued that Altichiero was in advance of Masaccio in his 


mastery of the »roblem of giving his representation of buildings a con- 
vircing scai ir relation to his figures.” 


67 For the drawmgs interpreted as reflections of the lost battle frescoes, 
seeMellini, BS, 34, and figs. 44-49, and Schmitt, 180. The general dis- 
position of horsemen and the occasional dramatic foreshortenings 
suggest the frescoes of Pisanello at Mantua which may well reflect the 
Verona frescoe (cf. G. Paccagnini, Pisanello, London, 1973, 45ff.). 
Mellini's ccrte«tion, 36, that two triumphs mentioned by Vasari are 
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19 Altichiero, drawing for the lost frescoes of the Scaligeri 
Palace, Verona? Paris, Louvre (photo: Louvre) 


The life of Saint James, which Bonifacio’s chapel 
celebrates, is not frequently depicted. The eight lunettes 
closely follow Voragine's Legenda Aurea.** The customary 
emphases in the lives of the saints determine the sequence: 
disbelief followed by conversion, the baptism of the per- 
suaded, opposition, and martyrdom. In the opening two 
lunettes of the Lupi chapel, commencing on the upper 


reflected in the frontispieces of the Paduan manuscripts of Petrarch's De 
Viris Illustribus is unlikely. (The latter have been linked by Gilbert, 59ff. 
to Giotto's fresco for Azzone Visconti in Milan.) Schmitt, 180, proposes 
that certain Livy manuscripts from the 14th century reflect the lost 
Verona frescoes. 


68 The "failure" to reconstruct fully the antique is often remarked: cf. 
Mommsen, 112. The representation of buildings ir Rome is different, of 
course, from the interest in a maniera romana. The essential point is that 
the figures appear “less feudal or chivalrous than the armor-clad knights 
shown in practically all of the contemporary manuscripts which include 
illuminations of Roman history” (p. 112). 


69 Jacobus de Voragine, “Saint James the Greater” in The Golden Legend, 
trans. Granger Ryan and Helmut Ripperger, New York, 1969, 368-377. 
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20 Entrée 
d'Espagne, Cod. 
Fr. xxi, Biblioteca 
Marciana, Venice 





eastern wall, the magician Hermogenes and his followers 
are shown converted from disbelief to belief, then un- 
dergoing baptism; in the third lunette, in the center of the 
northern wall above the Crucifixion, is the martyrdom of 
the saint. In the following lunettes, the saint's body is 
removed to Spain through angelic intervention; his disci- 
ples are apprehended and imprisoned in the realm of 
Queen Lupa, then, miraculously, the disciples are protect- 
ed when they escape. The lunette on the southern side, 
which shows the horsemen pursuing the disciples and — 
foiled — plunging into a river, is recorded in a drawing by 
Pisanello.”° Queen Lupa, initially calculating and hostile, is 
moved to conversion when she sees that the saint’s bier 
has turned into stone and cannot be hauled away, even by 
oxen. 


70 See Mellini, "Disegni di Altichiero e della sua scuola I,” Critica d'arte, 
LI, 1962, 5. Note also the catalogue, Da Altichiero a Pisanello, Verona, 
1958. Paccagnini is alert to Pisanello's interest in Altichiero (as in n. 67). 


71 Kruft, 17. 


72 Cf. G. Kaftal, The Iconography of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, 
Florence, 1952, 507ff. For the Badia a Settimo cycle, see L. Bellosi, 
Buffalmacco e il Trionfo della Morte, Turin, 1974, 114-18, fig. 129. Kruft 
cites Tuscan examples of the Saint James legend: the altarpiece of Pistoia, 
frescoes in the cathedrals of Prato and Arezzo, 164, n. 39, and he 
makes comparison with the high altar of St. James, Góttingen, and the 
mounted Saint James from S. Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna, 39. Kruft's 
failure to recognize the presence of the King of Hungary has led him to 
overemphasize the connections with the iconography and activities of 
Bologna. 

73 For Mantegna's cycle, see G. Kaftal, The Iconography of the Saints in 
North East Italy, Florence, 1978, 452-53. P. D. Knabenshue remarks on 
the importance of Altichiero for Mantegna: “Ancient and Medieval Ele- 


The translation of the body of the saint to Spain, and 
the events that involved Queen Lupa, are well detailed in 
the Legenda Aurea. These episodes represented in the S. 
Felice chapel are without parallel in the visual arte; their 
appeerance in Padua is apparently generated by the Lupi 
name, proudly traced by the family to Spain.7! Other 
fourteenth-century fresco cycles of Saint James — like 
those in the Duomo, Prato, and the Cappella Spini in 
Badia a Settimo,72 follow the life of Saint James from his 
first encounter with the magician Hermogenes to his con- 
frontation with Herod Agrippa and his martyrdom. Man- 
tegna's Paduan cycle, in the Eremitani, follows this latter 
tradition.73 

The Ramiro events portrayed on the eastern wall of the 
5. Felice chapel are also unparalleled: their source is not 
the Legenda Aurea, but rather the chivalric literature 
emanating from Santiago de Compostella which tells of 
the rediscovery of the body of Saint James and his 
miraculous interventions in battles against the Moors. In 
such battles he acquires his reputation as the “Matamoro” 
— the saint against the infidel. There are two main legends 
of such interventions and they are of considerable impor- 
tance in the heritage of legend and romance connected 
with Charlemagne and widely dispersed in the medieval 
period in northern Italy as well as in France." The first 
repository of such legends is the Codex Calixtinus 75 a 
collection of sermons, accounts of miracles, guides for 
pilgrims to Compostella, and liturgical compositions. 
Among this material is the Cronaca of the Pseudo-Turpin, 
which became widely circulated in later literature.76 One of 
its most important derivations comes from Padua in the 
fourteenth century — the illustrated Entrée d'Espagne, 
now in the Biblioteca Marciana, Venice (Fig. 20).77 It cem- 
mences with the account of the council called by 
Charlemagne to recount his vision of Saint James who 
promises help against the infidel in the Battle of Pam- 
plona. A further intervention by Saint James occurred at 
the Battle of Clavigo on behalf of King Ramiro. Here Saint 
James entered on a white charger. This legend is recorded 
in the twelfth-century Historia Compostellana, written by 


ments in Mantegna's Trial of Saint James," Art Bulletin, XLI, 1959, 59. 


74 Schlosser was early in stressing the potency of such literature in 
Northern Italy, 1965, 49ff. 


75 See the edition of the Codex Calixtinus, ed. W. Muir, Whitehall/5an- 
tiago, 1944. 


7e See The Pseudo-Turpin, ed. H. M. Smyser (from Bibl. Nat. Latin Ms. 
17656), Cambridge, Mass., 1937. It is claimed that more than 300 
manuscripts are derived from the chronicle: see R. Lejeune and J. Stien- 
non, The Legend of Roland in the Middle Ages, London, 1971, 1, 52. 


77 The text of L'Entrée d'Espagne has been edited by A. Thomas, Paris, 
1932. For the illustrations see Lejeune and Stiennon (as in n. 76), 1. 243. 
See also G. Folena, "Cultura Volgare 'L'Umanesimo Cavalleresco’ nel 
Veneto," Civilità europea e civiltà veneziana: Aspetti e problemi, ed. V. 
Branca, Florence/Venice, 1963, 141-46; P. Toesca, "Le miniature 
dell'Entrée d'Espagne della Biblioteca Marciana,” Scritti varii di 
erudizione e di critica in onore di Rodolfo Renier, Turin, 1912, 747ff. 


the first erchbishop cf Compostella, Diego Gelmirez.7* 

As 2zarly as 1910 in the Altichiero literature, Jeanne 
Cuénod proposed that the eastern bay scenes at S. Felice 
were incorrectly associated with Ramiro and that they 
referred, rather, to the tradition of the dream of 
Charlemagne and the taking of Pamplona.?9 While sleep- 
ing, Caar'emagne had a vision in which Saint James ap- 
peared, peinting to a path of stars that would lead to the 
discev2ry of his tomb. Charlemagne was promised success 
in batle and referred the dream to his counsellors. The 
traditiena. depiction of the Battle of Pamplona shows the 
King kneeling while the ramparts fall; in the representations 
associzted with the Battle of Clavigo, Saint James is in- 
varizb-y mounted on a white charger. It appears that a 
conf:a‘ior of the two legends, both circulating in northern 
Italy, has eccurred.® 

Caénoc related the representation of the legends at S. 
Felice :o French precedents: the fleurs-de-lys suggested to 
her a deseent from Charlemagne. Since she wrote before 
the erucia identification of the King as Louis of Hungary 
had been made, she was unaware of the Anjou connection. 


* 


Louis’s ambition to state his descent from Charlemagne 
and his devout manner of kingship give even more per- 
tinerce tc the episodes’ connection with the legends of 
Charlemagne. As noted, the Paduans had made the con- 
nectom: he was "il più potente principe del mondo fra 
Christiani e il più temuto re da infedeli che fosse che sia 
statc dopo la morte di Carlomagno imperadore." King 
Louis brought not only much-needed manpower to the Pa- 















78 J. E. Migre, Patrologiae Latina ... Cursus Completus, cixx, Paris, 1854, 
890ffÉ. A related source isthe 13th-century compilation of the Bishop of 
Toleco, Rowerici Ximenius: Historia de Rebus Hispaniae, 1793, 296. 
Although the:Legenda Aurea was available in multiple copies in the 14th- 
century holcings of the Biblioteca Antoniana, no Spanish material sur- 
vivesán the catalogue. See C. Abate and C. Luisetto, Codici e Manoscritti 
della Bislicteca Antoniana, Vicenza, 1975. 


7 Cuened, 293. E. Schubring seems to be the first to cite the Historia 
Compostelle as the source, in Altichiero und seine Schule, Leipzig, 1898, 
23. Kraft observes that the council scene does not fit with the 
Charemagne stories, 39: "Gegen Jeanne Cuénods These lasst sich 
einwencen, dass in der Karlslegende die Einberufung des Altestenrates 
fehlt..D ese «wird dagegen in der Ramiro-Legende im Anschluss an die Vi- 
sion, also genau in der Abfolge der Paduaner Fresken, erzählt.” 

Kraft proposes, ibid., that a blending of the two traditions has oc- 
curred with.an amalgamation of the two battlepieces of Pamplona and 
Clavigo bu: he is unaware of the identity of King Louis and therefore 
misses the connection with Charlemagne. 





80 Saint James mounted on the charger is portrayed in the 14th century in 
Bologne by Jacopino di Francesco: ill. in Kaftal (as in n. 73), fig. 578. 
Kaftal airniss tha! the depiction of the Battle of Clavigo does not accord 
with the sources: 469, m 6: "None of the sources mention the saint 
destreying te city, but only leading on horseback Ramiro's army.” 








81 Saint fames was readily connected with the Crusades: cf. Louis Réau, 
lconcgraphie de kart chrétien, Paris, ui, 690. 


82 T pa vi a sin n, al 476: “A pidas della memorabile vittoria, 


santuario i ‘oggi meta di pii ii a collocò sull'altare 
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duan cause, but the very aura of the chivalric king, since 
he was embattled against the Turkish infidel*! His 
culminating victory in 1378 in Mariazell, with attendant 
visions of the Madonna, highlighted his Christian pur- 
pose.®2 Heir to a chivalric order established by his father,*? 
named for Saint Louis of Toulouse of the house of An- 
jou,84 he saw himself as a ruler in the mould of Alexander 
as well as Charlemagne.85 As soldier-king he could assume 
the very outline of Saint Ladislaus.** Echoes of his battles 
commemorated in fresco in his own time survive in 
sixteenth-century versions. However territorial his ac- 
tivities may have been in reality, he managed to imbue 
them with mission-like zeal and the aura of Crusade. 
Padua was clearly happy to identify with his causes. 
The clear association of the eastern wall frescoes with 
Saint James, the soldier, obviously increases the relevance 
of the life of Saint James to Bonifacio Lupi the soldier. It. 
can be assumed that the 5. Giacomo cycle was intended as 
a Crusader's parable, appropriate to a knightly family, to 
the two branches of the Lupi to be entombed in the chapel. 
Unique in their representation in monumental painting, 
the eastern wall episodes reflect a taste well developed in 
northern Italy for the legends of Spain and of 
Charlemagne, for their relevance was felt in an age still 
engaged in crusading.*? The journey of Pepin through the 
north left its mark in sculptural representations of Roland 
and the paladins on monumental portals on the Duomo of 
Verona and S. Zeno, undoubtedly familiar to Altichiero.** 
The taste for epic literature was particularly marked in the 


maggiore il quadro ricevuto in sogno da Maria." 


83 For the Confraternity of the Knights of Saint George, see Homan (as in 
n. 25), 153: "Istituzioni cavalleresche.” 


84 Ibid., 293. 
85 [bid., 291: "Culto di Alessandro Magno.” 


86 See n. 30 above. The assumption of a historical figure is clearly a 
calculated act of propaganda, and as such would be not infrequent in 
later centuries. R. Weiss comments on Piero della Francesca's practice: 
To Piero, as indeed to his contemporaries, John VIII appeared not only 
as the Eastern Emperor, but also as the direct heir as well as the very 
occupant of the Throne of Constantine and Heraclius. To portray him 
as Constantine was therefore the logical thing to do, particularly since 
the lack of historical sense still prevailing did not detect the 
anachronism of a fourth century Emperor appearing in the attire of a 
fifteenth century ruler. 
(Pisanello's Medallion of the Emperor John VIII Palaeologus, London, 
1966, 22-23). The point is not that such concordances are anachronistic, 
but rather are calculated as an index of the piety of the modern figure. 
For similar practices in Medicean circles see R. Hatfield, Botticelli's Uffizi 
Adoration. A Study in Pictorial Content, Princeton, 1976. 


87 Marosi (as in n. 33) 54-55, with illustration. 
8 See, for instance, A. Luttrell, "The Crusade in the Fourteenth Cen- 


tury,” Europe in the Late Middle Ages, ed. ]. Hale, R. Highfield, and B. 
Smalley, London, 1965, 122-154. 


89 See Lejeune and Stiennon (as in n. 76), 1, chap. vii, "Roland and 
Ferragut at the Door of San Zeno at Verona," 72; chap. vi, "Roland and 
Oliver at the Door of Verona Cathedral," 61ff. 
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21 Altichiero, Battle of 
Clavigo. S. Felice 
Chapel (photo: Alinari) 


Padua and Treviso area: early fourteenth-century Paduan 
poets sang of Tristan and Isolde; Lovato Lovati's Latin 
poem is one of the most famous of the forerunners of 
Orlando furioso; the tales of Charlemagne and his 
paladins were sung and illustrated in Treviso.% 
Altichiero's battle scene at S. Felice, however, is without 
the glitter and high color, the trim silhouettes, the jousts 
and tournaments of the courtly manuscript tradition. It 
surely had a connection with the Verona decorations for 
the Scaligeri, with their all'antica formulation combined 
with trecento fashions and modern battlements. In the 
Battle of Clavigo, the praying king, Ramiro, turns his back 
to the viewer and directs his gaze in prayer and thanks to 
Saint James (Fig. 21). The soldiers are also quiet, attentive 
to the miracle of the falling walls. The carnage in the 
foreground elicits expressions almost of regret from the 
soldiers to the right. Although ostensibly a battle picture, 
it is hushed; the fighting is in fact over. The council scene 
that precedes the battle, in which the King's decision to 
fight despite uneven odds is announced, is notable not so 
much for its sumptuousness, despite the occasion for full 


% See M. P. Stocchi, "Le fortune delle letteratura cavalleresca e cortese 
nella Treviso medievale e una testimonianza di Lovato Lovati,” Tomaso 
da Modena e il suo tempo (as in n. 6), 201-218. For the visual tradi- 
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regalia, as for its matter-of-factness, its serenity, its 
seriousness. The positioning of the Crucifixion on the 
northern wall, with the tombs, must have been planned 
from the early stages of the chapel, at least from. 1374, 
when Andriolo de’ Santi was at work on its construction. 
One can also assume that the generous space allocated to 
the unique Ramiro episodes was deliberate and planned in 
the eerly stages. The very spatial construction would seem 
to be contrived to enhance the readability and symbolism 
of the scenes. The council chamber is shown like a box slid 
forwards to emphasize the enthroned King (Fig. 2). Unlike 
the architecture of the upper lunettes, dispersed behind 
the frames, the roof of the council chamber is shown in 
front of the frame, with finials establishing its projection 
in front of the boundary. It is an empirical di sotto in su: if 
it were adjusted according to “correct” perspective we 
would see the ceiling inside rather than the roof. The artist 
is aware of the logic and in fact shows part of the ceiling 
framed by the arched cusps of the front of the chamber. 
The council chamber is built around the figure of the 
King, as it were, and it deliberately frames his courtiers to 


tion see E. Cozzi, “Temi cavallereschi e profani nella cultura figurativa 
Trevigiana dei secoli XIII e XIV," Tomaso da Modena, ed. L. Menegazzi, 
Treviso, 1979, 44-52. 


right and let. Its forward movement is in contrast to the 
adjacert bastle scene where a deep climbing landscape is 
careful y created with diagonal lines of tents and soldiers’ 
lances eadiag towarcs the walled city under destruction 
by Saint James. The architecture is sophisticated and fully 
detailed: the distance full of castles and crenellations, and 
the pakce with fretwork, upper galleries, marble inlays, 
medallions ef animals, and an "imperial" portrait. At the 
left ertrance to the chapel an actual buttress that 
physically protrudes is cleverly exploited and integrated 
into the panted scheme to make two sets of windows, 
detailed dis änctively with cusped arches, window boxes, 
and plain barring, extending out from the bedroom.°1 
Steps kad -o the bedroom, set at a clearly demarcated 
level. a»ove the adjacent council chamber. The three parts 
of the easte-n bay are framed in a way markedly different 
from the elcborate Gethic (and traditional) framing of the 
lunette scenes with their decorative insets. Both upper and 
lower edges of the Ramiro episodes have plain molding, 
more easily related to Masaccio and Masolino in the Bran- 
cacci Chape than to he conventional embroideries of the 
upper unettes. 

To comment on thee differences in the perspectival and 
spatial system is not to add to the debate on Altichiero’s 
authorship ef the Ramiro scenes and Crucifixion, imply- 
ing tha: an Avanzo or a “Maestro di San Giacomo” exe- 
cuted the luaette scenes, but to affirm, rather, the unique 
conception cf the Ramiro episodes. Tilting the floor of the 
council chamber enhances the person of the King, who is 
confident in his conspicuousness, his light tunic luminous 
agairst the baldacchino, and just slightly larger in scale 
than his coansellors. He is at the meeting point of the 
recessicnal Ines and is thus both the spatial focus and the 
iconographi- center cî the composition. The lines of the 
upper part ef the chamber — cornice and ceiling — con- 
verge just a»ove the deard of the King, while the lower 
parts convesge towards the podium. 

In the Ccuncil the King is clothed in full coronation 
dress his ecclesiastical stole indicates his function in rela- 
tion ro: only tothe St. te, but to the Church; he is crowned, 
and carries the orb and sceptre in his gloved hands. 
The detailed painting of the insignia would seem of 


°l See the illuszation in Mellini, 1965, fig. 106. The use of architectural 
protuberances and recessions occurs occasionally in 14th-century 
paintiag: cf. Lopo Vanni: =. Borsook, “The Frescoes at San Leonardo al 
Lago, Burlingon Magazi- e, xcvi, 1956, 355, and Matteo Giovannetti 
at Avignon: E. Castelnuovo, Un pittore italiano alla corte di Avignone, 
Matteo Ciovarmetti e la pi*ura in Provenza nel secolo XIV, Turin, 1962, 
66. 124fÉ, etc. 


?? See D. Dercænyi, "The Hungarian Crown," New Hungarian Quar- 
terly, xix 70, 1278, 55. Ernest H. Kantorowicz, The King's Two Bodies, a 
Study in Medeval Politic?! Theology, Princeton, 1957, 80, n. 3. 


? See N. Rubenstein, ‘’Poëtical Ideas in Sienese Art: The Frescoes by 
Ambregi» Lorenzetti and Taddeo di Bartolo in the Palazzo Pubblico,” 
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22 Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Securitas. Siena, Palazzo Pubblico, Sala 
della Pace (photo: Alinari) 


significance, particularly since the regalia of Hungary was 
noted for its highly symbolic nature, and the crown of 
Saint Stephen was deemed necessary to confirm the 
coronation.? Heraldry and regalia are explicit; the 
painting of the features would seem to aim at specific 
likeness. There is, too, a distinctive mood conveyed: the 
carefully modeled face is brooding and thoughtful. The 
pensive air of the Council and the adjacent silenced 
Battle of Clavigo suggest no mere legend of a chivalric past 
replayed in modern dress, but an interpretation of the very 
nature of government and the desirability of peace. That 
such issues were frequently tested in the Italian city states 
of the fourteenth century hardly needs emphasizing. Am- 
brogio Lorenzetti's frescoes for the Palazzo Pubblico in 
Siena are a rare pictorial expression: the winged figure of 
Securitas, very like an angel, hovers over the Sienese fields 
in the ideal state (Fig. 22).93 In Padua, the seminal 
Defensor Pacis of 1324, written by Marsilius of Padua, is 
frequently taken as the origin of modern political 
theories.% Earlier writings upon the issues of jurisdiction 
had focused on pope against emperor: Dante’s De 


Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxi, 1958, 186: “The 
allegory of Justice and the Common Good provides a pictorial representa- 
tion of the civic elements of Aristotelian political philosophy ... the two 
monumental figures of Pax and Concordia, as well as the cord running 
through the latter's hand, symbolize in a general fashion the effects of 
the rule of Justice and the Common Good." 

Cf. also Kantorowicz, 112-14. 


^ See A. Gewirth, Marsilius of Padua, The Defender of the Peace, Mar- 
silius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy, New York, 1951, and 
M. Reeves, "Marsiglio of Padua and Dante Alighieri," in Trends in 
Medieval Political Thought, ed. with intro. Beryl Smalley, 1965, 86-104; 
N. Rubinstein, “Marsilius of Padua and Italian Political Thought of His 
Time," Europe in the Late Middle Ages, 44-75. 
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Monarchia was addressed to this problem,%5 and Marsilius 
of Padua was basically concerned with the extent and 
nature of terrestrial power.% In the 1390's the tracts of the 
Paduan Paolo Piero Vergerio still raised questions concern- 
ing the nature of the state,” as did the Dragmologia of 
Giovanni Conversino written around 1400.9 

No record exists of King Louis's actual presence in 
Padua and the council of Paduans over which he presides 
must be taken as a hypothetical gathering. The Gatari 
Cronaca lists the citizens called to council by Francesco da 
Carrara at various times during the wars with Venice. In 
July, 1373, Bonifacio and Antonio Lupi were present at a 
gathering of seventeen Paduans and one Hungarian no- 
ble.” A more important council was called in July, 1372, 
twelve months earlier, and included the Podesta of Padua, 
three members of the Lupi family, various Paduan 
noblemen, including the son of Enrico Scrovegni, the 
famous Manno Donati of Florence, two doctors of 
medicine, and two doctors of civil law.100 

Petrarch’s appearance in the fresco of the council is, of 
course, anachronistic. There is no record of any formal at- 
tendance of his at such councils: he and his friends are 
present here by proxy, as it were. They might be seen as 
representatives of a "humanist" circle, or as citizens of an 
ideal court. Shortly before his death in 1373, Petrarch was 
requested by Francesco da Carrara to make a peace oration 
in Venice on behalf of Padua.!?! He acquiesced in what 
must have been a difficult commission, given his early 
adulatory views of Venice and his deliberate choice of 
Padua for his residence. His political views, complex as 
they were over a long lifetime, may well contribute to an 
understanding of Altichiero’s ideal court. Petrarch's 
enthusiasm for the Emperior Charles IV was well 
known;!?? his addresses to the ancient Romans, while they 
may be seen as part of a literary enthusiasm all'antica, are 
born of the politics and issues of his own divided time. 
Nor was he silent on the debate over monarchy and 


?5 For Dante's political views see Reeves (as in n. 94), and for the reflec- 
tions of De Monarchia in contemporary art: G. Fallani (as in n. 19), chap. 
4, "La 'Monarchia' e la pittura politica medievale," 55-56. Compare 
Gombrich's observation (based on Crowe and Cavalcaselle), that Dante 
found a place in the fresco of the Bargello "not as a poet, but as a politi- 
cian" (p. 475). Gombrich does not allude, however, to De Monarchia. 


% Cf. Gerwith (as in n. 94), 291ff. 


97 See Baron, 1966, 121ff., and D. Robey, “P.P. Vergerio the Elder: 
Republicanism and Civic Values in the Work of an Early Humanist," 
Past and Present, vin, 1973, 3-33. 


*5 Baron, 1966, 134ff: “Paduan Ideas on Tyranny Around 1400: 
Giovanni Conversino's Dragmalogia on the Preferable Way of Life.” 

99 Gatari, 116. 

100 bid., 62-63. 


101 Gatari gives it solely as a mission of Francesco il Novello: ibid., 127, 
but the oration is well attested in the Petrarch literature: see L. Lazzarini, 
"Francesco Petrarca e il primo umanesimo a Venezia," Umanesimo 
europea e umanesimo veneziano, xcii, and Wilkins, 251-52. 


192 See C. C. Bayley, “Petrarch, Charles IV, and the 'Renovatio Imperii,” 


republic and their respective virtues: his changing attitude 
to Caesar typifies his views on what degree of tyranny was 
acceptable and realistic and on the complexity of the 
issue.!° His addresses to citizens of various cities proclaim 
his fundamental notion of the health of the commonweal: 
the benefits of concord, the achievement of pax, have 
many expressions in his letters and they cannot be inter- 
preted as merely rhetorical. For Petrarch in Padua, armed 
hostilities interrupted peace and destroyed essential quiet: 
"The time is upset by military disturbances everywhere ... 
I cannot fail to be disturbed when the state is tottering.” 104 
Throughout his long life Petrarch cried for “Peace, peace, 
peace" — "T'vo gridando ... Pace, pace, pace.’’105 

After the death of Petrarch, the task of completing the un- 
finished De Viris Illustribus — so relevant to the decorations 
of Francesco da Carrara's palace — passed to Lombardo della 
Seta. It would be natural for him to turn to Altichiero or 
members of his school for illustrations appropriate to the 
work. Although no document confirms Altichiero as the 
illustrator of the manuscript, either he or his workshop 
mus: be closely associated with it.1° The completed work, 
nurtured by Francesco da Carrara, was dedicated to him 
by Lombardo in 1379.1" This manuscript, known as Ms 
Lat. 6069 F (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris), was, I would 
suggest, followed very closely by two epitome versions 
(also in the Bibliothéque Nationale) — Ms Lat. 6069 G and 
Ms Lat. 6069 I. All manuscripts were given frontispieces 
and in varying degrees reflect the views held in Padua and 
her recent history in the 1370’s. It is clear that Altichiero 
was fully conversant with these ideas and had already 
made original interpolations into the religious framework 
of the Lupi chapel. Undoubtedly the Petrarch circle — in- 
cluding Altichiero — were familiar at least to some degree 
with Giotto's important secular commissions, now lost, 
for princely houses: the cycle of uomini famosi for Robert 
of Anjou, and the fresco of Vanagloria for the palace of 
Azzone Visconti in Milan.108 


Speculum, xvii, 1942, 323-341. 


193 For Petrarch's changing attitude to Caesar, see Baron's comments, 

1968, 29-30, and 1966, 55ff. 
Petrarch in his later years, and certainly after conceiving Africa, wrote 
a History of Caesar (De Gestis Cesaris) — his most mature historical 
work — in which there is hardly a trace of his former censure of the 
empire. 

104 Epistolae Seniles, xvu, 3. Quoted by Wilkins, 231. 

105 Canzoniere, CXXVIIL 


106 See Mellini, "Disegni di Altichiero e della sua scuola I," 1-24; Kruft, 
chap. x, "Das Problem der Petrarca-Handschriften," 133-39; Simon, 
268-69, 

107 For Francesco da Carrara’s attitude to the De Viris, see Wilkins, 283, 
and Mommsen, passim. 

108 Gilbert emphasizes Petrarch's love of Giotto, 66, and quotes his elo- 
quent recommendation of the frescoes of Robert of Anjou, 55. For this 
cycle see further Bologna (as in n. 36), 19ff.; for the fresco in Milan, 
Gilbert, passim. 
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23 Altichiero?, Allegory of Venice and Padua; De Viris 
Illustrtbus, ms Lat 6059, Biblio-héque Nationale, Paris (photo: 
Biblothèque Natienale) 
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24 Altichiero?, Allegory of Gloria, De Viris Illustribus, ms Lat. 
6064 


109 Mellini's order-of the manuscripts, based on his notion of Altichiero's 
style,thes to be rejected or textual evidence: 1965, 36-37; he erroneously 
ascribes the Petrarch portrait of 6069F, ill. 285. 


11? Mommsen, 105. Note kis comment, ibid.: 
Ore wonders whether Petrarch would have approved of an arrange- 
ment in which the representatives of the monarchical form of govern- 
men: were given such strikingly prominent positions. 


111 G. Fioceo. “Una miniature di Altichiero,” Scritti di storia dell’ arte in 
onore di Mario Salmi, Rome, 1962, n, 131, calls it "un affresco in pic- 
colo.’ CF. Simon, 268 n. 73. 

. the circumstantial evidence in favour of Altichiero is strong. 
Altaough much damaged during copying, having been pricked over 
the outlines of the animals for use as a sort of cartoon, and scratched, 
wita the loss of the licn's off hind leg, the quality both of 
draugatsmanship and -olouring # high, not easily appreciable in 
reprocuction. It bears al the signs of a fresco painter working on a 
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The earliest manuscript, the original presentation copy 
(which may well reflect an early manuscript of the De 
Viris belonging to Petrarch), pays direct homage to 
Petrarch with the unusual inclusion of a profile portrait of 
the writer.!?? The two epitome versions of the De Viris 
reflect, in their illustrations, directly upon the state of 
Padua in her confrontation with Venice and her alliance 
with Hungary. They are the vehicles of specific contem- 
porary comment (although Petrarch had pointedly 
refused to include modern figures among his uomini 
famosi).10 A miniature in Ms Lat. 6069 F (Fig. 23) has been 
closely linked with Altichiero because of its stylistic 
freedom, and is even thought to be a reflection of a lost 
fresco.!!! The work is at base heraldic: the lion of Saint Mark 
battles the bull of Padua who is successfully driving the 
lion into the sea, but it is presented as a plausible scene 
without the stiffness of heraldry, with a full lagoon-side 
setting, and a lateen-rigged galleon offshore. It must 
necessarily relate to the events of the 1370's and must have 
been painted when they were still felt to be relevant, 
possibly in 1380, soon after the presentation copy was 
made. 

The second of the manuscripts to include a Triumph of 
Glory — 6069 I (Fig. 24) — has been taken as inferior to the 
original presentation volume.!2 Shading and individual 
treatment of figures and horses are indeed less detailed and 
less subtle, but the isocephaly of heads in the first 
manuscript is reduced in favor of a less rigid arrangement 
of the horsemen, and they are given a flowered terra firma 
on which to gather. The Gloria chariot is directly above 
the heads of the assembly and is more immediate, 
dramatic, and larger, and there are additional putti blow- 
ing further messages of fame from winged trumpets. In 
this version, the word Gloria is conspicuous, lettered 
twice, above and at the sides of the aureole surrounding 
the chariot. 

A different moment is depicted: the Gloria has already 
arrived; in the first frontispiece she is hailed as she ap- 
proaches in the distance. The knights, decorously 
gathered, have among their number some that bear a dif- 
ferent character from the earlier version. In 6069 F almost 
all are helmeted, though there are crowned figures among 


small scale, rather than of an illuminator. The border, of light yellow, 
red and blue, set in a “marble” frame, is of a type used in fresco. The 
handling ranges from the finely detailed (in the billowing sail) to the 
extraordinarily free with all the appearance of a water-colour. The 
charm extends to the inclusion of a black and white bird with red bill 
(an oyster catcher?) in the marshy background. 


112 For statements on the "quality," see D. C. Shorr, "Some Notes on the 
Iconography of Petrarch's Triumph of Fame," Art Bulletin, xx, 1938, 
103; Gilbert, 61-62; Simon, 268-69. The confused and tentative 
Darmstadt version (Ms 101), in Italian translation, is generally agreed to 
be much later (cf. Gilbert, 60; Simon, 269). As noted, all frontispieces 
may reflect the lost fresco of Giotto in Milan (as Gilbert has argued.) The 
distance of 6069F and 6069 1 from accounts of the Giotto fresco and from 
the confirming source of Boccaccio's L'amorosa visione, however, con- 
firms the importance of the frontispieces as significant and original 
variants of the tradition. 
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25 King Louis the Great, Francesco il Vecchio and Francesco il 
Novello da Carrara, Chronica de Carrarensibus, Biblioteca Mar- 
ciana, Venice 


the crowd. In the later more politicized version, a precisely 
identified figure heads the assembly. To the right of Gloria 
is the mounted figure of King Louis of Hungary, crowned, 
with his familiar forked beard and his kingly sceptre sur- 
mounted by the Anjou lily. It is possible that he appears 
with laurel in hand in the early manuscript, but in 6069 I 
his identity is sharpened. 

The Gloria is an allegorical presentation: the straight ac- 
count of the events of these years is presented in the 
Chronica de Carrarensibus (Fig. 25), now in the Biblioteca 
Marciana, Venice.113 Close in feature to Altichiero’s king 
in the Council of Ramiro is the illumination of the King of 
Hungary appearing between the two Carrara. The King is 
the central and frontal figure, the soldier king who is 
crowned, gowned in ermine, with his breastplate carrying 
his device of the ostrich. He acknowledges the gratitude of 
the two flanking soldiers, who are shown, unlike the King, 
in profile. To the King's right is Francesco il Vecchio, iden- 
tifiable by the lion head on his sleeve; on the King’s left is 
Francesco il Novello, displaying the Carrara insignia of 
four cartwheels. Francesco il Novello was pleased to 


113 See R. Pallucchini, La pittura veneziana del trecento, Venice/Rome, 
1964, 156-167. 


114 Dercsényi (as in n. 24), 474-75. The coat-of-arms of the King is now 
in the Museo Civico, Padua. For a careful discussion of the Carrara 
crests, see Schlosser, 1965, 61 (in relation to the Darmstadt ms: De Viris 
Illustribus). 


115 A mural may also be claimed among the Paduan tributes to the King, 
in S. Benedetto, Padua, the Investiture of Saint Louis of Toulouse. 
Though half-obliterated by the introduction of a tomb and its inscrip- 
tion, three painted arcades show the kneeling saint watched to the right 
by a group of clerics and witnessed in the left-hand arch by King Louis of 
Hungary. The upper head is lost, but the luxurious double beard and 
king’s gown are unmistakable. See Bettini, fig. 155. The work was at- 
tributed by Bettini to a pupil of Avanzo working in collaboration with 
Giusto de’ Menabuoi and the dating is the period of the 1370's, when 
Giusto and his school were working on the decorations of the Baptistery 


assume the name “Ongaro” and he emblazoned the coat- 
of-arms of King Louis on the walls of his castle.114 

These illustrations record gratitude to a prestigious ally, 
and they demonstrate the superiority of the divinely or- 
dained king even when included in manuscripts addressed 
to the ruling house of the Carrara.!!5 There is no doubt of 
the prestige of that house in Padua, as the Dragmalogia of 
Conservino clearly records in the later trecento.116 But for 
Conversino, King Louis the Great is the ideal ruler, praised 
for the reform of his own state: 


LUDOVICUS REX HUNNORUM REGNUM 
DISCIS(S), UM 

INHUMANUM, SINE LEGE, SINE MORE 
CULTUQUE DIVINO, EREXIT, 

COMPUSUIT, AMPLIAVIT. ... 

SUBQUE DISCIPLINA AC LEGE VITE RACIONALIS 
REFORMAVIT.117 


The power which is divinely ordained — and the pax — are 
securely within the hands of the monarch. 

Bonifacio Lupi, with his helmet inscribed with Amor, 
was pleased to celebrate his contact with a Crusader king, 
the signorial family of Padua in whose employ he had dis- 
tinguished himself as soldier and diplomat, and his ac- 
quaintance with Petrarch, esteemed as the most ar- 
ticulate man of his age. Bonifacio's epitaph, couched in 
eulogistic prose poetry, attests to the piety of his life, and 
his demonstration of love and concord. He is a man of 
probity, fidelity, and justice: 


PROBITAE. FIDEQUE 

IUSTICIAQUE NITENS, SUPERUM DEVOTUS. ET 
ALMAE 

RELLIGIONIS AMANS ...118 


The patron has presented himself as the perfect cortegiano 
of his time and place.119 On the western wall of his com- 
memcrative chapel is the votive portrait in which he is 
shown kneeling with his wife in conventional pose. On 
the wall opposite, in the so-called Council of Ramiro, he 


of Padua. 
116 See Baron, 1966, 138ff. 


117 Quoted: ibid., u, 490. Conversino records an anecdote regarding 
Petrarch and King Louis, though it hardly constitutes evidence of any 
great depth of contact. Allegedly, Petrarch chided the King for the poor 
literary style of his scribes. The Latin text is included in T. Kardas, 
“Magyar Targyü Fejezetek Giovanni da Ravenna emlékiratában," 
Egyetemes Philologia Kózlóny, 1x, 1936, 293. Petrarch earlier had a 
papal mission from Avignon to intercept King Louis in his passage from 
the Ncrth of Naples in 1347, but he did not fulfill it. See G. Mantese, 
"Incontri Vicentini con il Petrarca," in Padoan, 203-04. 


118 See n. 43 above. 


113 One might note that the concept of Amor is central for the courtier. 
Cf. L. Y. Ryan, "Book Four of Castiglione's Courtier: Climax or Af- 
terthought," Studies in the Renaissance, xix, 1972, 169ff. 


appears in a fullness of context that is surely extraor- 
dinarv. A network of ideal and actual structures is there 
pictured and Bonifacio as patron is enshrined as soldier 
courtier exemplary in his Christian virtù. The boundaries 
of trecento portraiture are dramatically enlarged: the 
patron has relinquished his modest donor role in order to 
partic pate in the symbolic narrative that will be the very 
proof of his fame. The story of Saint James, unique in its 
full configuration in this chapel, is selected for its civic 
and miitary relevance. Implicitly it demonstrates the 
desirabi ity of peace; it lauds the just prince. It reflects on 
Crusade-like missions against the infidel and memories of 
Charlemagne newly celebrated in the person of the King; it 
reassemoles the circle of Petrarch which exemplifies the 
viventes civiliter. Altichiero’s painting on the eastern wall 
of S. Felice is thus a group portrait of rare range and 
meaning — evocative in mood and skilled in its presenta- 
tion o£ features which might well have inspired Petrarch, 
had he .ived, to find them wanting only in voice.120 
University of Melbourne 
Parkville, Victoria 3052, Australia 
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Artists and Rederijkers in the Age of Bruegel 


Walter S. Gibson 
For Charity Cannon Willard 


When Pieter Bruegel the Elder represented the Allegory of 
Temperance in a drawing of 1560 (Fig. 1), he showed 
Temperance as the Virtue governing the Seven Liberal 
Arts. These in turn are represented by the various arts, 
crafts, and professions of Bruegel's day. Among them, 
Rhetoric is depicted by a little drama in progress on a 
wooden stage (Fig. 2). One of the actors personifies Hope, 
the word inscribed across his cloak, and is in dialogue with 
a companion in female dress, of unknown identity but 
presumably also an allegorical figure. These two are spied 
on from the left by a fool, identified by his traditional 
hood and bauble. At the right, a prompter appears behind 
a curtain, while above the backdrop appears an enigmatic 
figure with a horn. Bruegel has undoubtedly shown an 
allegorical play of the kind put on by contemporary 
Netherlandish rhetoricians, or rederijkers.! 

This depiction of a rederijker stage has long been 
known, but what is probably an earlier example has ap- 
parently so far escaped notice. It occurs in a series of the 
Seven Liberal Arts which Frans Floris painted in 1555 for 
the wealthy Antwerp banker Nicolaas Jongelinck. The 
original paintings have been lost, but their compositions 
have survived in a set of engravings published by 
Hieronymus Cock in 1565.? One of these (Fig. 3) depicts 


I am very grateful to the American Council of Learned Societies for a 
grant-in-aid in 1975 to support my research in Europe on Pieter Bruegel 
and the rederijkers. I would also like to thank James F. O’Gorman, 
Philips Salman, and Ann Tzeutschler Lurie for reading and commenting 
on earlier drafts of this study, and my warmest thanks go to Charity 
Cannon Willard whose advice and extensive knowledge of Renaissance 
literature greatly helped me at all stages of its preparation. 


1 An excellent discussion of this drawing by K. Renger, with extensive 
bibliography, can be found in the exhibition catalogue Pieter Bruegel d. 
À. als Zeichner: Herkunft and Nachfolge, Kupferstichkabinett, 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin-Dahlem, 1975, 69-74, No. 74. The figure with 
the horn has been identified as a wachter, or watchman, a traditional 
figure in courtly literature who passed into 16th-century drama; see Li 
Mak, "De wachter in het rederijkersdrama, naar aanleiding van de 
tooneelvertoning op Bruegels Temperantia," Oud-Holland, 1xvi, 1949, 
162-174; reprinted in Mak, 1957, 91-102. 

? For this cycle of paintings, see Van de Velde, 1, 239-244, Cat. Nos. 93- 
99: and 426-428, Cat. Nos. 117-123, for the engravings after them by 
Cornelis Cort. 

3L. Maeterlinck, “L'Art et les rhétoriciens flamands,” Bulletin du 
Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire, April, 1906, 293-98; see also 
Maeterlinck. The relationship between Bruegel and the rederijkers seems 


Rhetoric as a lady in classical dress, directing a young poet 
seated by her throne. Through a window at the left can be 
seen an open-air stage before which a crowd has gathered 
on the street. 

That Bruegel and Floris should thus have paid tribute to 
the rhetoricians of their time should not surprise us. The 
close relationship between artists and rederijkers in the six- 
teenth century was pointed out by Louis Maeterlinck over 
seventy years ago.? Since then, a number of scholars, most 
recently Williams and Jacquot, Marijnissen, Veldman, and 
Vlam, have observed many parallels between pictorial sub- 
jects and rederijker themes,‘ especially in the art of Bruegel 
and Heemskerck. Similarly, Moxey has successfully 
shown how rederijker drama contributed to the Reforma- 
tion debate on the use of images.5 In fact, a knowledge of 
the rederijkers and their activities is now considered in- 
dispensible for an understanding of the art of Bruegel and 
his contemporaries. 

Although the importance of the rederijkers is frequently 
acknowledged, however, their impact on the visual arts 
has been investigated chiefly with respect to individual ar- 
tists or in elucidation of particular themes. To my 
knowledge, there exists no comprehensive survey of the 
topic comparable to Heppner's article on artists and 


to heve been first discussed in Van Bastelaer and Hulin de Loo, 88-101. 


4 Williams and Jacquot; M. Seidel and R. H. Marijnissen, Bruegel le 
Vieux, Brussels, 1969; Veldman, 123-141; Vlam. See also Silver; 
Roobaert, 1962, 253; G. Brom, “Humanisten en Romanisten," 
Miscellanea Prof. D. Roggen, Antwerp, 1957, 47-55; Brom, 56-67. 
Parallels in subject matter and thought between 16th-century artists and 
rederijkers have been observed by H. A. Enno van Gelder (Erasmus, 
schilders en rederijkers, Groningen, 1959), but he seems to have at- 
tributed any similarities to the prevailing climate of opinion, rather than 
to ar y direct connections between the two groups. J. A. Emmens (“ ‘Eins 
aber ist notig’ — Zu Inhalt und Bedeutung von Markt-und 
Küchenstücken des 16. Jahrhunderts," Album Amicorum J. G. van 
Gelder, The Hague, 1973, 94) has compared the function of the women in 
kitchen pieces by Aertsen, Beuckelaer, and others to that of the 
sinneckens in rederijker drama. This analogy seems doubtful, however, 
especially in light of Moxey's criticism of Emmens's basic interpretation 
of these pictures (K. P. F. Moxey, "The 'Humanist' Market Scenes of 
Joachim Beuckelaer: Moralizing Exempla or ‘Slices of Life, ” Jaarboek, 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten-Antwerpen, 1967, 109-187, 
esp. 137ff.). 


5 Moxey, 149-163. 
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1 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, Allegory of Temperance, drawing, 
1560. Rotterdam, Muser m Boymens-van Beuningen 
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redergkers in the cirde of Jar. Steen,$ or Gudlaugsson's 
dissertation on seventeenth-century Dutch art and theater 
in general.” In the case of Bruegel and his contemporaries, 
a number o: problems need to be examined more fully. 
How pervasive was rederijker influence on the visual arts? 
What were the typical manifestations of this influence? 
What were the occasions -hat brought artists and 
redermk2rs together? Although the present study does not 
pretend to offer complete answers to these questions, I 
hope that a reappraisal of previously established facts, 


6 A. He»paer, “The Popular Theatre of the Rederijkers in the Work of Jan 
Steen and His Contemporames,”’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, ni, 1989-40, 22-43; repr. in the Garland Library of the History 
of Art, ax, New York, 1976 


7S. Gudlaugsson, Jkonographisches Studien über die holländische 
Malerei und aas Theater des 17. Jahrhunderts, diss., Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitàt zu Belin, Würzburg, 1938. 


* De Bock 55-70. A vivid irsight into the social stations and lives of the 
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3 After Frans Floris, Allegory of Rhetoric, engraving, 1565 


together with a number of new observations, will bring 
the relationship between artists and rederijkers into sharp- 
er focus and encourage further research into this signifi- 
cant and often fascinating aspect of sixteenth-century 
Netherlandish art. 

Except for specialists in Netherlandish painting, the 
rederijkers are studied and appreciated chiefly within their 
countries of origin. Thus any examination of their in- 
fluence on art must be preceded by a brief account of their 
functions and activities. Approximately the counterparts 
of the French chambres de rhétorique, écóles de 
rhétorique, and the like, the rederijker kamers were pop- 
ular literary societies which drew their members from 
many social classes, but had a preponderance of 
craftsmen, artisans, and small shopkeepers.* They pre- 
sented poetic and dramatic performances on occasions of 
private and public celebrations; they participated in the 
annual religious processions and carniva! revelry and 
assisted in welcoming visiting sovereigns and other 
dignitaries. 

These literary and dramatic groups flourished from the 
fifteenth through the seventeenth centuries, and in some 
cases even later, but it was the sixteenth century that saw 
the climax of their prestige and influence.? Their influence 
was acknowledged by William of Orange; when he sought 
to restore public order in Antwerp after the troubles of 


rederijkers can be found in the depositions of some rederijkers accused 
by the authorities of performing several scandalous plays at Brussels in 
1559; see W. van Eeghem, ed., Drie schandaleuse spelen (Brussel, 1559), 
Antwerp and Amsterdam, 1937, 73-95. 


° For a short discussion of the rederijkers with examples of their 
literature, see G. Degroote, Oude klanken, nieuwe accenten: De kunst 
van de rederijkers, Leiden, 1969. Still indispensable for this subject is the 
detailed study by J. J. Mak, De rederijkers, Amsterdam, 1944, with ex- 
tensive bibliography. 
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July, 1566, William included the rederijkers among the 
various civic groups that he consulted.!? By this time prac- 
tically every town possessed at least one rederijker kamer; 
even small villages had them, as can be seen in several 
scenes of village festivals by Bruegel, Pieter Baltens and 
others (Figs. 4, 5).!! The larger towns, moreover, often had 
several kamers, and Antwerp could boast of three, of 
which the oldest and most famous was the Violieren.12 
Competitions were frequently held among the various 
kamers. In 1561, the Violieren invited all the 
rederijker kamers in Brabant to a great landjuweel, or 
literary competition.!? Prizes were awarded for the best 
plays, poems, and pageants, as well as for the best 
costumes. The landjuweel was opened by a splendid 
public procession containing twenty-three lavishly 
decorated allegorical floats and nearly fourteen hundred 
rederijkers on horseback, with still others riding in almost 
two hundred wagons, all participants brilliantly costumed. 
An especially enthusiastic account of this procession was 
given by an eyewitness, Richard Clough, an English agent 
at Antwerp. In a letter to his patron, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
he claimed that it was even more impressive than the 
festivities which had accompanied the royal entrance of 
Philip II of Spain into Antwerp in 1549.14 "I would to 
God," Clough concluded in awe, "that some of our gen- 
tlemen and noblemen of England had seen this [for] it 


1L P. Gachard, Correspondance de Guillaume le taciturne, Prince 
d'Orange, u, Brussels, Leipzig, Ghent, 1850, 157, letter No. cccxcvn 
(from William to Margaret of Parma, dated July 29, 1566). 


11 These depictions of rederijker stages have been noted by Mak (as cited 
in n. 1), 162, and other scholars. The composition here attributed to 
Pieter Baltens exists in numerous versions; see C. Marlier, “Peeter 
Balten: Copieste ou créateur?" Bulletin Musées Royaux des Beaux-Arts 
de Belgique, 1965, 139-141; idem, Pierre Brueghel le Jeune, Brussels, 
1969, 294-305. Marlier assigns these pictures to Pieter Baltens and Pieter 
Bruegel the Younger. The elder Bruegel's Kermis at Hoboken, also show- 
ing a stage, apparently commemorates an actual festival held annually in 
one of the villages near Antwerp; see A. Monballieu, "De 'Kermis van 
Hoboken’ bij P. Bruegel, J. Grimmer en G. Mostaert,” Jaarboek van het 
Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten-Antwerpen, 1974, 139-169. 


12 Frequently rendered in English as “The Violets” (e.g., Veldman, 131), 
Violieren is actually the name of various flowers of the genus Matthiola 
(Woordenboek der nederlandsche taal, The Hague, 1882 -, xxi, cols. 917- 
18), and is more accurately translated as "The Gillyflowers"; it is so 
given in L. Voet, Antwerp, The Golden Age: The Rise and Glory of The 
Metropolis in the Sixteenth Century, Antwerp, 1973, 417. The other two 
Antwerp chambers were the Goutbloem (Marigold) and Olijftack (Olive 
Branch). For the later history of these chambers, see A. A. Keersmaekers, 
Geschiedenis van de antwerpse rederijkers-kamers in de jaren 1585-1635, 
Aalst, 1952. 


13 C, Kruyskamp, Het antwerpse landjuweel van 1561, Antwerp, 1962; 
Mak, 1944, 90-97; ]. Wegg, The Decline of Antwerp Under Philip of 
Spain, London, 1921, 22-26. The landjuweel of 1561 seems to have been 
one of a series of such competitions, of which six earlier ones are known. 
Kruyskamp and others assume that the Violieren organized the festival 
of 1561 as a result of winning first prize in a landjuweel held in Diest in 
1541. On the other hand, an eyewitness of the Antwerp landjuweel, the 


would make them to think that there are others as we are, 
and so provide for the time to come; for they that can do 
this, can do more."!5 The procession was followed by 
competitions and festivities lasting almost a mon:h.!é 

In his description of the Netherlands, first published in 
1567. the Italian merchant and historian Ludovico Guic- 
ciardini praised the Antwerp rederijkers, especially for 
their "comedies, tragedies and other fine and civil 
moralities.''17 In general, rederijker drama consisted of 
facties, kluchten, and spelen van sinne. The facties were 
humorous plays with a satirical or moralizing content; the 
kluchten were farces, often presenting amusing episodes 
from village life.18 A not untypical example of the latter is 
the Klucht van Playerwater, in which a peasant hides in a 
basket carried on the back of a friend and in this manner is 
smuggled into his own house in order to spy on his wife 
and her lover.!? This play must have enjoyed considerable 
popularity in Bruegel’s time; it appears on the outdoor 
stage depicted in the Village Kermis attributed to Pieter 
Baltens (Fig. 5) and in peasant scenes by Pieter van der 
Borcht and Hans Bol.20 

The spelen van sinne, or allegorical dramas, on the other 
hanc, were more serious. Descended from the morality 
plays of the late Middle Ages, of which Everyman (the 
equivalent of the Netherlandish Elckerlijc) is perhaps best 
known to the modern English-speaking reader,?! these 


Englishman Richard Clough, tells us that the Violieren were the hosts on 
this accasion because they had taken first prize at the landjuweel held in 
Ghert in 1539 (J. W. Burgon, The Life and Times of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, 2 vols., London, 1839, 1, 379-380). The official status of the 
Ghert festival as a landjuweel, however, has been doubted; see Brachin, 
256-37. 

14 Burgon, 377-389; also cited by Kruyskamp, xx-xxi. 

15 Burgon, 388-89. I have modernized the spelling. 


16 Texts of the various plays and a short description of the festivities were 
published in Spelen van sinne, vol scoone moralisacien, uutleggingen 
ende bediedenissen op alle loeflijcke consten. ..., Antwerp, Willem 
Silvius, 1562. Several of the plays are reprinted in Kruyskamp. 


1? Descrittione di M. Lodovico Guicciardini, Patritio Fiorentiro di tutti i 
Paes: Bassi, Antwerp, 1567; I have used the French edition, Description 
de tout le Pays-Bas, Antwerp, 1567, 130. 


18 For a brief description of rederijker drama and its various types, see 
Degsoote, 24-29. 


1? Een cluijte van plaierwater; see W. M. H. Hummelen, Repertorium van 
het «ederijkersdrama, 1500-ca. 1620, Assen, 1960, Cat. No. 229 with 
bibliography of editions. The play is dated to the mid-15th century by H. 
E. Moltzer, Middelnederlandsche dramatische poézie, Groningen, 1875, 
tvi. All rederijker plays mentioned hereafter are accompanied by their 
cata ogue numbers in Hummelen, Repertorium. 

20 Pieter van der Borcht, Great Flemish Fair (in right background), dated 
1559 (F. W. H. Hollstein, Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings and 
Woodcuts, ca. 1450-1700, Amsterdam, 1949-, m1, 104, No. 467 with ill); 
Hars Bol, Peasant Kermis (in left background), a painting in Antwerp, 
Museum voor Schone Kunsten, No. 5020. 


21 Everyman is often regarded as a translation from Elckerlijc (40 4, 1 X 
1); see J. J. Mak, 1957, 49-68, with further literature. 
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dramas abound with personifications of the Vices and Vir- 
tues, or sinnekens, often with quite fanciful names. The 
Vices bear such titles as Lord Profit, Earthly Desire, 
Troubled Times, and Obstinate Heart. Their almost 
always victorious opponents included not only the more 
homely Virtues like Hope and Faith, but also such exotic 
personages as Extract from the Scriptures, Willing Labor, 
and Upright Simple Faith.2? 

The florid dialogue and stilted action of the spelen van 
sinne have won them few admirers in the twentieth cen- 
tury and were sometimes criticized by their contem- 
poraries.24 Nevertheless, the rederijkers played a vital role 
in the Netherlands of their day. They encouraged the use 
of their native Netherlandish language for serious 
literature;25 it has not been sufficiently stressed that they 
also disseminated a humanist culture through the subjects 
that they drew from ancient mythology.?* One example is 
the play Aeneas ende Dido, written in 1551 or 1552 by 
Cornelis van Ghistele, the factor of the Goud Bloem cham- 
ber at Antwerp.? Van Ghistele also translated works by 
Ovid, Terence, Virgil, and other classical authors into the 
Netherlandish vernacular in order, as he explained, to give 
the common man something better to read than books 
about ‘’Uilenspiegel’s tricks and suchlike knavery. "25 Just 
how conscious the rederijkers could be of their role in cir- 
culating new humanist ideas is strikingly illustrated in 
Charon de helsche Schippere (Charon the Hellish Boat- 
man), a play most probably performed at Antwerp around 
1551.7? Based on a dialogue by the ancient satirist Lucian, 
it contains a sinnecken who, as Moxey has observed, often 


22 l.e.: Heer Profijt, Aardse Begeerte, Beroerlicken Tyt, and Hardnekkige 
Hart, For the nature of the Vices, or sinnekens, see Hummelen, 1958. 


2 Le: Extract der Schrifturen, Gewillig Labeur, and Oprecht Simpel 
Geloof. For a list of characters, allegorical or otherwise, who appear in 
rederijker drama, see Hummelen, 1960, 287-338. 


24 The judgments of modern literary scholars on rederijker drama are 
summarized in Hummelen, 1958, 1-10. Several instances of 16th-century 
criticism of the rederijkers are cited by Brom, 1957, 59. That the 
rederijkers were not without their critics even during their heyday is also 
suggested by the defense of their poetry found, for example, in a referein 
of the period (Refereinen en andere gedichten uit de XVIe eeuw verzamld 
en afgeschreven door Jan de Bruyne, ed. K. Ruelens, Antwerp, 1879, 33- 
35, No. 1x.) A similar defense occurs in Cornelis van Ghistele's play 
Aeneas ende Dido (see n. 27 below and G. Kalff, Geschiedenis der 
nederlandsche letterkunde, Groningen, 1907, 1, 259-260). In the Ordeel 
van Tmolus (3 C 2), a play presented by the Violieren in the landjuweel 
of 1561, Midas represents those foolish people who choose Pan over 
Apollo-Rhetorica (Spelen van sinne, Dar f£). 


25 L. van den Branden, Het streven naar verheerlijking, zuivering en op- 
bouw van het nederlands in de 16de eeuw, Arnhem, 1967, 34-37. 

26 The story of Pyramus and Thisbe was reworked into several plays (1 
OB 11, 4 05, the later by Matthijs de Casteleyn). Other plays based on 
mythological subjects include Mars en Venus (1 D 11, 3 S 6) and 
Narcissus ende Echo (1 D 14, 3 5 2). 

7 Humelen, 1960, 1 D 12. 


28 Cited in Van den Branden (as cited in n. 25), 33-34. 


explains references made by the other characters to 
classical personages and concepts which the author of the 
play evidently feared might not be familiar to his 
audience. In a similar vein, some years earlier the 
Brussels rederijker Gielis Leemans compiled a list of 
female allegorical figures and pagan goddesses, together 
with their attributes; it seems to have been intendec by its 
author for the use of artists.?! Even when they were not 
based specifically on classical subject matter, the Spelen 
van sinnen sometimes showed the influence of classical 
and Italian humanism,” and, above all, they reflect an es- 
sentially Renaissance conception of man as a rational 
creature who could be taught to choose correctly between 
good and evil. 

Rederijker literature also frequently gave voice to the 
religious tensions of the day, as well as treating such sub- 
jects as impending war, civil disorder, grain shortages, and 
rising prices. Because of these topical concerns, the 
kamers often drew upon them the suspicions of the civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities, and their plays were 
sometimes suppressed.” Indeed, it was only after con- 
siderable negotiations that the Violieren obtained the per- 
mission of the Governess Margaret of Parma and cf Car- 
dinal Granvelle to hold the landjuweel of 1561, and 
government approval was required for the list of subjects 
that they drew up, from which one was to be chosen for 
dramatic treatment by the competing chambers.?5 The 
rederijkers also dealt with less controversial subjects, of 
course, such as the virtues of peace and good government, 
while a poetic competition held in Malines in 1550 ad- 


2 Hummelen, 1960, 1 D 13; I have consulted the edition by W. L. de 
Vreese, Een Spel van Sinne van Charon de helsche schippere 1551, 2nd 
ed., Antwerp, 1896. 


3 K. Moxey, “The Ship of Fools and the Idea of Folly in Netherlandish 
Literature of the 16th Century,” to be published in a collection of papers 
read at the Rosenwald Symposium on the Illustrated Book, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., May 30-31, 1980. 


51 P. de Keyser, "Het rhetoricaal 'exemplum, " in Vooys voor de Vooys, 
Hulde-nummer van De Nieuwe Taalgids ter gelegenheid van de 80ste 
verjaardag van Prof. C. G. N. de Vooys op 26 mei 1953, 48-57. 


32 The influence of Italian humanism on the Antwerp land juwee! of 1561 
is discussed by Enno van Gelder, 80-82. 


3 See Enno van Gelder for an extensive account of the topics treated by 
the rederijkers. Few plays, however, were as direct in their commentary 
as Het Cooren (1 OF 1) of 1565, in which the Haarlem rederijker Lauris 
Jansz accused hoarders and unscrupulous merchants of aggravating the 
severe grain shortage of the time. For the relationship between the 
rederijcers and the Reformation, see also Moxey, 149-163. 


3 An example of censorship is recounted in the introduction to Van 
Eeghem. Richard Clough observes that the rederijker plays “were, and 
are forbidden much more strictly than any of the books of Martin 
Luther," and he intimates that the plays presented at the Ghent festival 
of 1539 contributed to the insurrection in that city in 1539-1540 {Burgon, 
380). Be that as it may, an imperial degree of September 22, 1540 
prohibited the reading or possession of the plays performed at the Ghent 
festival (Brachin, 277). 


35 Kruyskamp, vi-vii. 


dressed itself to the perennial question: "Why is it that 
children do not hold their parents in greater honor than 
they do?” 

The rederijker kaners frequently numbered artists 
among their members. The Violieren, in fact, had been 
closely associated wih the Antwerp artists’ guild since 
1480,37 and by Bruegel’s day, it seems to have been com- 
posec almost entirely of artists.38 It is not clear, however, 
if they all necessarily took an active part in the affairs of 
the Violierea, but among the artists who did so were a 
number from Bruege.’s immediate circle. They included 
Hiercnymus Cock, for whom Bruegel produced numerous 
designs for engravings, Pieter Baltens, with whom Bruegel 
collaborated in Malimes around 1550,39 and Maerten de 
Vos, a younger contemporary of Bruegel who may have 
traveled with him in Ealy.*9 All three artists participated in 
the famous iand juweel of 1561.41 Moreover, one of the ad- 
ministrators of the landjuweel was Frans Floris, who 
seems to have been assisted in this capacity by his brother, 
the sculptor and architect Cornelis Floris.42 The latter also 
designed the cups amd other prizes awarded to the vic- 
torious chambers oa this occasion. Although Pieter 


3¢ Cited in E. van Autenboer, Volksfeesten en rederijkers te Mechelen 
(1440-1600), Ghent, 1962. 220: "War om de kynders haer auders eerlyck 
niet hever en nebben dar zy down." 


37 F. Jos van den Branden Geschiedenis der antwerpsche schilderschool, 
Antwerp, 1883, 32-34. Tae accounts of the St. Luke Guild frequently 
record partici»ation of tbe guild in rederijker festivals and related ac- 
tivities; see Rombouts and T. van Lerius, De Liggeren en andere 
historische ar-hieven der antwerpsche Sint Lucas gilde, Antwerp, 1864- 
66, reprinted Amsterdam. 1961, 1, 47, passim. In 1568 and occasionally 
thereafter, the accounts speak of the “St. Luke guild or Violieren," the 
" Vio'ieren which men cal the painters’ guild," and similar expressions 
(ibid.. 235, passim). Clough also speaks of the Violieren simply as ‘’the 
Painters” (Bu:gon, 378, 230). In the upper part of his Self-Portrait with 
the Artists Wife, now ir Antwerp, the Master of Frankfurt combined 
the gillyflowers and morto of the Violieren with the emblem of the 
Antwerp painters’ guild (Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor 
Schone Kunseen-Antwerven, 1975, 290-91). This anonymous artist has 
been identified as Jan de Vos, who matriculated in the Antwerp artists’ 
guilc in 1489; see W. R. Valentiner, "Jan de Vos, the Master of 
Franxfort," Art Quarter-y, vu, 1945, 197-215. According to a 17th- 
century source, Quentin Massys participated in rederijker activities; cf. 
Silver, 11. The painter Jen van Wueluwe (d. 1556), first recorded in the 
Antwerp artists’ guild in 1503, was four times dean of this guild as well 
as “prince” cf the Violiæen for twelve years (Voet, 414). The Violieren 
seem te have had a paricularly close association with the Peoene of 
Malines, a chamber whic alsc contained many artists, according to Van 
Autenboer, 152. 


38 Guicciardimi, 130, characterizes the Violieren in this manner. 
Nevertheless. it is evider= that their members included non-artists, such 
as Hans Framckert, mentioned below. The painters’ guild accounts oc- 
casicnally lis: separately the names of those not necessarily artists, as 
received "in de Bloeme,’ apparently a reference to the Violieren (Rom- 
bouts and Lerius, 158, 173, 198, passim). See also Keersmaekers (as cited 
in n. 12), 7. Woet, 356, nczes that between 1555 and 1600, fifty-nine non- 
artiets were received i.to tne guild and suggests that they were 
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Bruegel had been a master in the Antwerp artists’ guild 
since 1550-51,** there is no record of any activities on his 
part for the Violieren, as exists for Hieronymus Cock, 
Floris, and other artists. Likewise, there is no evidence of 
Bruegel's association with any other kamer in Antwerp, or 
in Brussels where he moved around 1563. Nevertheless, it 
is important to note that his good friend, the Nuremberg 
merchant Hans Franckert, had belonged to the Violieren 
since 1546,45 and Bruegel's own art, as shall be seen, leaves 
little doubt that he was familiar with its activities. 
There is abundant evidence that artists often performed 
important literary functions in the rederijker kamers. The 
best known is Lucas d'Heere, a pupil of Frans Floris and a 
prominent member of the Jesus met dem Balsam chamber 
in Ghent.4 But there were many others. The early 
sixteenth-century Brussels artist Jan van den Dale was a 
dramatist of considerable reputation still remembered in 
Bruegel's day; Guicciardini praised him as a great sculptor 
and an elegant poet.4 Another playwright-artist was 
Adriaen Jacopsz, who in 1552 wrote a spel van sinne 
allegorizing the story of the Healing of the Blind Man.‘ 
According to Karel van Mander, Pieter Baltens was 


rederijkers associated with the Violieren. 


39 For Bruegel’s collaboration with Baltens, see A. Monballieu, ‘’P. 
Bruegel en het altaar van de mechelse handschoenmakers (1551), 
Handelingen van de Koninklijke Kring voor Oudheidkunde, Letteren en 
Kunst van Mechelen, xviii, 1964, 92-110. I am grateful to Dr. J. G. van 
Gelder for first calling this article to my attention. 


*? This possibility was suggested by A. E. Popham, “Pieter Bruegel and 
Abraham Ortelius," Burlington Magazine, tix, 1931, 188. 


41 E, van Even, Het Landjuweel van Antwerpen in 1561, Louvain, 1861, 
68, transcribes a list of persons occupied with the preparation of the 
festivities. The list also contains the narnes of other artists, including the 
landscapist Jacob Grimmer. The same document is reproduced in Van de 
Velde, 1, 442-43, Doc. 16. 


42 Van Even, 442-43. Six drawings of personages in the procession have 
been attributed by Van Even and others to Frans Floris on the basis of a 
monogram found on several of them. This attribution, however, is 
correctly rejected on the grounds of style by Van de Velde (1, 33), who 
nonetheless suggests that they may have been made after lost originals by 
Floris. 


33 Kruyskamp, vii-viii. 

4 Rombouts and Lerius, 175. 

45 [bid., 158, in the records for 1546: "Ontfangen in de Bloem dees 
navolgende persoonen ... Hans Franckaert, Norenborger.”’ 

4 See Maeterlinck, 269-270; and Lucas d'Heere, Den Hof en Boomgaerd 
der Poésien, ed. and intro. W. Waterschoot, Zwolle, 1969, p. xr. 

47 Jan van den Dale, Gekende Werken, ed. G. Degroote, Antwerp and 
The Hague, 1944, 12-15; Guicciardini, 135. Jan van den Dale belonged to 
several rederijker kamers in Brussels, including the Marienkransken 
(Van den Dale, Werken, 12). Although he died as early as 1522, he was 
still remembered in the landjuweel of 1561 as a “famous rhetorician”’ 
(ibid., 15). 


48 Van den Ghepredestineerde Blinde by ‘’Ariaen Jacopz schilder” 
(Hummelen, 1960, 1 D 6). 
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6 Jan Crannse, Blazon of the Turnhout kamer, Het Hey 
Bloemken, panel, 1561. Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor 
Schone Kunsten 


likewise a good poet.# Van Mander also tells us that Jan 
van Scorel was a musician and poet whose works included 
spelen van sinne, batementen, and refereinen, typical 
rederijker literary genres which suggest Scorel's associa- 
tion with a kamer in Utrecht, although no record of this 
has survived.5° Among the literary members of the Peoene 
chamber in Malines was Hans Vredeman de Vries, a 
decorative artist and possibly one of Bruegel's friends, 


4 Carel van Mander, Het Schilder-Boeck, Haarlem, 1604: reprinted 
Utrecht, 1969, fol. 257r: "He was a good poet or rethorisien [orator] and 
actor" Cf. Jacob Grimmer, another participant in the Antwerp 
landjuweel, whom Van Mander (fol. 256v) describes as devoted to 
Rhetorica and also a good actor. Concerning Hieronymus Cock, Van 
Mander (fol. 232r) tells us that because he was a humorist as well as a 
rederijker, he often punned on his name and that of his wife and to 
several works he added punning verses in the old manner of the 
rederijkers. See also T. A. Riggs, Hieronymus Cock (1510-1570): 
Printmaker and Publisher in Antwerp at the Sign of the Four Winds, 
New York and London, 1977, 31, 210-11. 


5° Van Mander fol. 236v. Professor Molly Faries very kindly informs me 
that none of Scorel's literary efforts seems to have come down to us. 


51 Van Autenboer, 200, item 322; see also 138, 157. The possible connec- 
tion between Bruegel and Vredeman de Vries, based on a passage in Van 
Mander's biography of the latter artist, is discussed by A. Monballieu, 
"Een werk van P. Bruegel en H. Vredeman de Vries voor de tresorier Aert 
Molckeman," Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten-Antwerpen, 1969, 113-135. 


52 Roobaert, 1961. For a poem by Walravensz which may have been com- 
posed for the 1551 gathering of fools, see Marijnissen. 


5 D'Heere, 108-109, Refereyn Lxxviti. As Dr. Willard has reminded me, 
poésie, or poesy, not only designated poetry itself, but was traditionally 


whc presented a referein of his own making at a rederijker 
festival held in Brussels in 1562.51 The artist Jan Walraven 
earned fame as the fool of a Brussels chamber, Het 
Corenbloem, and organized a gathering of rederijker fools 
held in that city in 1551.52 

Undoubtedly these artists would have readily agreed 
with Lucas d'Heere, who, in a poem addressed to the ‘’no- 
ble Violieren of Antwerp," insisted that pictura includes 
all the other arts and that the painter must learn poesie.5? 
And when their talents were not united in the same per- 
son, artists and poets must have collaborated in painting 
the elaborate coats-of-arms and other blazons of the 
kamers, such as the rebus-like panel executed by Jan 
Crannse for the Turnhout Chamber, Het Hey Bloemken, 
and displayed in the landjuweel of 1561 (Fig. 6), as well as 
the complicated rebuses ascribed to Hendrick de Clerck 
the Elder.54 Moreover, artists and poets probably worked 
toge:her in designing the triumphal arches that accom- 
panied the royal entries and the elaborate floats that were a 
spec:acular feature not only of the rederijker pageants, but 
also of the ommegancken, or annual processions 
organized by the civic authorities to commemorate the ma- 
jor feast days of the Church. 

In Antwerp, numerous floats appeared in the 
ommegancken celebrating the Feast of the Circumcision in 
February and the Feast of the Assumption which occurred 
in mid-August. Some of the floats in these ommegancken 
deserve closer study, for their imagery displays many con- 
nections with the visual arts of the period. Although none 
of the floats has come down to us, their complex 
allegorical subjects were described in printed booklets in- 
tended for sale to the public. Of the few booklets that have 
survived, several pertain to processions that were held at 
Antwerp between 1559 and 1566; their authorship is 
sometimes attributed to Willem van Haecht, factor of the 


seen as that which ‘’veils truth in a fair and fitting garment of fiction," 
i.e., allegory in general; cf. Boccaccio on Poetry, Being the Preface and 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Books of Boccaccio's Genealogia Deorum 
Gentiliam, trans. and ed. C. G. Osgood, Indianapolis and New York, 
1956, 39. However, it is clear from D'Heere's text that he uses poésie in 
the sense of poetry, distinguishing it from both pictura and scultura. A 
similar conception of the painter seems to have been expressed even 
earlier by Maarten van Heemskerck, who probably belonged to a 
Haarlem rederijker kamer (see n. 66 below). In his Saint Luke Altar- 
piece o* 1532, Heemskerck showed Saint Luke at his easel, inspired by a 
figure with a crown of leaves on his head. Van Mander (fols. 245r-245v) 
identified this figure as a poet and suggested that Heemskerck may have 
desired to indicate the close connection between painting and poetry; cf. 
also D. Klein, St. Lukas als Maler der Maria: Ikonographie der Lukas 
Madonaa, Berlin, 1933, 57. For another detail of the altarpiece which 
may pcint to the same conclusion, see E. Reznicek, “De recorstructie 
van’ 't altaer van S. Lukas’ van Maerten van Heemskerck,” Oud- 
Holland, 1xx, 1955, 241-42. 


54 Antwerp, Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Nos. 51 and 52. 
See C. P. Burger, "De rebus van onze oude rederijkers,” Het Bcek, xiv, 
1925, 145-192, esp. 145-161, for the rebuses presented by the par- 
ticipating kamers at the landjuweel of 1561. A short discussion of rebuses 
in léth-century Netherlands can also be found in M. Schenck, Das 
Bilderratsel, Hildesheim and New York, 1973, 38-40. 
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7 Denis van Alsloot, The Triumphal Procession of 1615, panel, 1616. London, Victoria and Albert Museum 


Violieren.5 Some idea of their general appearance, 
moreover, can perhaps be gained from a painting that 
Denis van Aisloot exeauted in 1616 of a procession held in 
Brussels the previous year (Fig. 7);56 at least one of the 
wagors, the so-calied “Ship of Charles V," actually dates 
from the mid-sixteenta century (Fig. 8).57 

Like the Ship of Charles V, many of the floats seem to 
have been utilized cn more than one occasion: the 
program booklets often distinguish between the old and 
new punten or floats in the processions. The old punten 
presented a mélange of religious and mythological themes. 
The Virgin was favored, as were water gods, appropriate 
subjects for the large seaport of Antwerp. Other figures 
were drawn from local folklore, such as the Giant of 
Antwerp, and the Ma:d of Antwerp accompanied by the 
river god Scaldis Schelde) and flanked by Mercury and 
Copia The new floats, however, were apparently 
devoted to a different allegorical program every year, of- 
ten topical in nature. Ten floats in the February procession 
of 1559 celebrated the return of peace and prosperity to 
the Netherlands as e result of the treaty of Cateau- 
Cambresis, eoncluded earlier in the same year. A more 
philosophical note was struck in the Circumcision 
ommeganck of 1561, which depicted the Cycle of Human 
Vicissitudes; a series of seven allegorical triumphs showed 
how cne phase of the human condition leads to another: 
Prosperity, Pride, Envy, War, Poverty, Humility, Peace, 
and finally Prosperity once more, a continuous cycle that 
ends only with the Last Judgment, the subject of the 
eighth and final float. 


5s Roobaert, 1961, 85. Of interest in this connection is Dürer's descrip- 
tion of the AssumptiondDayprocession which he saw in Antwerp in 1520 
(W. M. Conway, The Writings of Albrecht Dürer, New York, 1958, 99- 
100). Voet, 442, suggests that a drawing by Diirer (Berlin, Kup- 
ferstichkabinett Winkler 477) records a float which the artist saw on 
that occasion. 


56 J. Lawer, D. van Alsleot: Isabella’s Triumph, London, 1947. A brief but 
useful description of this procession can be found in R. W. Berger, 
“Rubens’s ‘Queen Tomyris with the Head of Cyrus'," Bulletin of the 
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8 Detail of Fig. 7 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, ixxvu, 1979, 15-16. 


*' This float was made originally for the funeral procession of Emperor 
Charles V, held in Brussels in 1559: see J. Jacquot, "Panorama des fétes et 
cérémonies du règne,” in J. Jacquot, ed., Les Fétes de la Renaissance, 11, 
Fétes et cérémonies au temps de Charles Quint, Paris, 1960, 469 and pl. 
xLVI. Voet, 407, notes that floats from earlier processions apparently were 
also used in the State Entry of the Duke of Anjou into Antwerp in 1582. 


** The subjects of the old punten, not discussed by Williams and Jacquot, 
are listed in the bibliography in n. 59 below. 
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On the Feast of the Circumcision of 1562, the proces- 
sion included four floats depicting the Four Ages of Man, 
with a wealth of allegorical accessories completed by a 
fifth float on which God triumphed over the earth and 
time. The procession celebrating the Feast of the Assump- 
tion in 1563 had a series of floats which castigated the self- 
seeking and other spiritual shortcomings of Elck (literally 
Each or Everyman), while the Circumcision procession of 
1564 described the uses and abuses of earthly goods. The 
final surviving program of this group lists the floats ex- 
hibited on the Feast of the Assumption in 1566; under the 
title "Time Present," the four new punten presented a 
somber analysis of the troubled times on the eve of the 
iconoclastic riots and Alva's invasion of the Netherlands. 
The first two floats showed the World harassed by Earthly 
Avarice and Tyrannical Wrath, followed by Discord and 
her companions, Secret Hate, False Counsel and Self- 
Interest. The last two floats, entitled "God's Foresight" 
and “Correct Knowledge,” expressed the hope that Faith 
and Love would abolish Discord and restore peace, a hope 
which would remain unfulfilled for many years.°? 

To judge from the imperfect records that have come 
down to us, artists were at least occasionally placed in 
charge of organizing the various processions. The 
Antwerp artist Andreis de Cuypere performed this func- 
tion in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries; © in 
1554-55, the same task was allotted to Jan Mandyn and 
Jan Leys.¢t In Malines, the Easter procession of 1561 was 
entrusted to the Peoene, which in turn delegated the 
responsibility to Hans Vredeman de Vries.*? 

As the foregoing discussion suggests, a very close 
relationship had traditionally existed between artists and 


5 The Antwerp ommegangen have been discussed most recently by 
Williams and Jacquot who, however, fail to cite the still important earlier 
literature on the various processions. The programs of 1561 and 1564 are 
published in F. H. Mertens and K. L. Torfs, Geschiedenis van Antwerpen 
sedert de stichting der stad tot onze tijden, rv, Antwerp, 1851, 509-519. 
The program of the 1563 procession can be found in Refereinen en an- 
dere gedichten uit de XVle eeuw, 63-68; and in De Keyser. For the 
procession of 1566, see F. Prims, "De antwerpsche Ommeganck op den 
vooravond van de Beeldstormerij," Mededeelingen van de Koninklijke 
Vlaamsche Academie voor Wettenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten 
van Belgie, Klasse der Letteren, vu, 1946, No. 5, 14-21. 


60 Robaerts, 1962, 256, Doc. 1. 
si De Keyser, 128. 
6 Van Autenboer, 44. 


$ Many subjects of this nature can be found in the handlist of prints 
issued by Cock, published in Riggs, 309-383. 

-ea Van de Velde, 1, 417, P. 78, 79; 11, figs. 231-32. Also evocative of the 
spelen van sinne is a drawing attributed to Dirck Crabeth (Paris, Fonda- 
tion Custodia) in which a nude Adam-like figure is defended by several 
personifications against a group of demons. This spiritual battle is 
watched from above by the Trinity and a figure of Death holding a 
crown. 


65 Riggs, 375, No. 258; Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale Albert Ier, Jéróme 


rederijkers. One can thus understand why the visual arts 
and rederijker literature and pageantry so often treated the 
same themes or subjects and employed similar allegorical 
devices. This is particularly evident in the prints, which 
were intended for the same broad audience as the 
rederijker dramas and pageants. Among the engravings 
and etchings that Hieronymus Cock published after Frans 
Floris, Maerten de Vos, and other artists, are mythological 
subjects, complex allegories, and personifications of 
abstract qualities. The Muses and the Virtues and Vices 
ranked high in popularity, as did such moral allegories as 
the two prints after Floris depicting the rewards of vir- 
tue, or the anonymous Broad Gate and Narrow Gate,ss 
whose didactic messages evoke the spelen van sinne. Com- 
parable moralizing themes were produced by the great 
Dutch artist, Maarten van Heemskerck, very probably a 
member of De Wijngaardranken, a chamber at Haarlem.* 
The prints engraved after his designs contain such series 
as Allegory of the Unbridled World, Allegory of Human 
Ambition, and Allegory of the Hope for Gain.*? 

Other allegorical subjects were shared by artists and 
rederijkers. The Four Ages of Man, the theme of the new 
punten in the procession of 1562, was also depicted in a 
number of prints during the mid-sixteenth century.** Par- 
ticularly close to the floats of 1562 is a series of prints 
published by Jacques de Weert, undated but probably 
done sometime during the third quarter of the century. 
The Seven Liberal Arts seem to have been an especially 
popular theme in Antwerp. In addition to the picture cycle 
that he executed for Jongelinck, referred to above, Floris 
made a set of designs of the Seven Liberal Arts which 
Cock published as prints in 1551.¢ For Jongelinck, Floris 


Cock: Editeur d'estampes et graveur, 1507?-1570, intro. and cat. L. De 
Pauw-De Veen, 1970, 34, Cat. No. 87 (Narrow Gate). Inspired by 
Matthew 7:13-14, the same subjects are treated in two drawings at- 
tributed to Jan Swart (L. von Baldass, "Notizen über hollandische 
Zeichner des XVI. Jahrh, ut, Jan Swart van Groningen,” Die 
Graphischen Künste, Mitteilungen, 1918, 17, Nos. 4 and 5, and 14, fig. 
4). | 

es Veldman, 123-141; an abbreviated version of this discussion appears in 


her "Maarten van Heemskerck and the Rhetoricians of Haarlem,” 
Hafnia, 1976, 96-112. 


€? Veldman, 53-85. 


68 In addition to the engravings cited by Williams and Jacquot, 375, this 
theme appears in a woodcut published by Peter Warnerssen at Campen 
in 1539 (ill. in W. Nijhoff, Nederlandsche houtsneden, 1500-1550, The 
Hague, 1931-39, pls. 291-92); a woodcut attributed to Cornelis 
Anthonisz (F. J. Dubiez, Cornelis Anthoniszoon van Amsterdam: zijn 
leven en werken, ca. 1507-1553, Amsterdam, 1969, 103-04, Cat. No. 29 
and fig. 25); a set of engravings published by Cock after Heemskerck 
(Riggs, 345, Cat. No. 145); and a series of prints attributed to Frans Floris 
(impressions in Liège, Musée des Beaux-Arts; not listed in Riggs or Van 
de Velde). 

69 Riggs, 267-269, Cat. Nos. 26-35; Van de Velde, 1, 423-25, Cat. Nos. 
107-116; u, figs. 256-265. 


also painted a picture of the "sleeping arts” (slapende 
consten), possib-y the panel now at Ponce, Puerto Rico; 
this campositior was engraved by Balthasar Bos in 1563.79 
All these works may be considered in the light of the ques- 
tion on which the participating chambers had to compose 
their spelen van smne in the landjuweel of 1561: "What 
best awakens ren to a study of the arts?’’71 

From such correspendences it can at least be concluded 
that artists and poets drew from a common fund of subject 
matter. In seme instances, however, a direct connection 
can be postulated between a particular work of art and 
rederiker imagery. Stich seems to be the case with the 
Ages of Man br Jacques de Weert, cited above, although 
the lack of a dat cn tke prints prevents determining their 
exact re ationsh p to the procession of 1562. One can be 
more certain, perhaps about several Prodigal Son cycles 
of the earlier sixteenth century, a set of tapestries and a 
woodeu: series done arobably in the 1540’s, in which the 
terse biblical parable has been transformed into an 
elaborate allegary of Everyman’s progress through the 
world. ‘ Filius Fredigus” is surrounded by numerous Vir- 
tues, Vices, anc cthe: personifications all bearing Latin 
names.7: It has 5een suggested that these cycles were in- 
spirec by contemporary drama,” and the evidence to sup- 
port this assumption can be found in a series of woodcuts 
published by Jan Ewautsz in Amsterdam in 1541 and ac- 
companied by a Netherlandish poem by Jacob Jacobsz 
Jonck. who seems to Fave been active in rederijker circles 
in that city. In both prints and poem, the names of the 
dramctis persorae have been rendered into the vernacular. 
The Frodigal, now calsed Sorgheloos (Carefree), is accom- 


7 Van de Welde, 1, Cat. No. 220, and ri, fig. 58. For the preliminary draw- 
ing (Stockholm) ard the print by Bos, see ibid., n, figs. 143 and 286 
respectively. Aecoreing to Tan Mander, (fol. 241v), Floris also depicted 
Picturaard the othe Libera. Arts in yellow on the exterior of his house as 
if they were eopper figuses. Floris’s cycle of the Liberal Arts for 
Jonghetinck, orthe engravimgs after them, inspired a painting by another 
artist cf che perioe; see €. Bergmans, "Le Triptyque des Sept Arts 
Libéraux des Musées Royazx des Beaux-Arts," Bulletin Musées Royaux 
des Beaux-Arts, xir, 1964. 167-186. 


71 Kruyskamp, xi: "Dwel k den Mensche aldermeest tot Consten 
verwec:." Richard —lougk ‘translated the topic as: "What thing doth 
most cause the spir- of mar to be desirous of cunning?” (Burgon, 379). 
To my knowledge, -he conaection between the landjuweel of 1561 and 
Floris'« frequent desicton c the Arts has not been previously observed: 


7? Examples include a tapestry cycle made in Brussels around 1510 (P. 
Verdier, ‘The Tape-trv of the Prodigal Son," Journal of the Walters Art 
Gallery, xvi 1955, 2-58, and an anonymous series of woodcuts 
produced in Holland ca. 1550-1540 (Nijhoff [as cited in n. 68], pls. 187- 
192). 

73 Verdier 26. 


74 See K. Renger, Lc-kere Gsellschaft: Zur Ikonographie des Verlorenen 
Sohnes und von Wir:sckzusszenen in der niederländischen Malerei, 
Berlin, 1970, 42-64 and figs. 25-28, 34-36. Renger also discusses the 
relatiorship of this -eries to the examples listed in n. 72 above. The poem 
has been published >y Dubz, 74-78; and P. J. de Jong, "Sorgheloos, een 
zestiende 2euwse rijmprentenreeks; text en commentaar,” Spektator, vu, 
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panied in his carousing by Weelde and Ghemack (Ease and 
Luxury) who desert him after he loses his money in a game 
of dice with Lichte Fortune (Uncertain Fortune?) (Figs. 9, 
10). Hereafter the companions of Sorgheloos are Armoede 
and Pover (Poverty and Need). The names of these per- 
sonifications are very much like those of the rederijker 
sinneckens,75 and it is not impossible that the poem and 
woodcuts reflect some allegorical drama now lost to us.76 

The Sorgheloos woodcuts are generally attributed to 
Cornelis Anthonisz, an Amsterdam artist and car- 
tographer. Although there is no evidence that he was af- 
filiated, like Jonck, with a local rederijker chamber,7 it 
should be noted that he produced several other allegorical 
subjects reminiscent of rederijker themes.7* One of these is 
a complex woodcut of the Last Judgment which, among 
other scenes, in the foreground shows the deathbeds of the 
pious man and the ungodly one (Fig. 11).7° In a reworking 
of the traditional ars moriendi, the good man is comforted 
by personifications of Hope, Faith, and Love, and Grace 
holds a crown of victory over his head. On the other side, 
Death and the Devil wait for the soul of the ungodly man, 
while Luxury turns away from him in a manner recalling 
several scenes in Elckerlijk, where the chief character is 
abandoned by successive personifications as he nears his 
final hour.s0 

A similar motif appears in the Last Judgment painted 
some years later, in 1565, by Maerten van Heemskerck 
(Fig. 12). Here, only the good man appears on his deathbed 
in the lower right corner, surrounded by personifications 
of his virtues. Heemskerck’s debt to the rederijkers, 
however, is even more obvious in a group of eight draw- 


1977-78, 104-120, with the suggestion that Jonck wrote it for several of 
the Amsterdam kamers. 


75 Cf. the list of characters in Hummelen, 1960, 287-338. 


7 The similarities with rederijker drama were observed before I had con- 
sulted De Jong, who draws similar conclusions. De Jong (p. 113) also 
suggests that the poem was meant to be read to an audience. 


7 [n this connection, however, it should be noted that members of an 
Amsterdam archers’ guild painted by Anthonisz in 1533 (Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum) may also have been rederijkers (J.F.M. Sterck, Van reder- 
ijkerskamer tot Muiderkring, Amsterdam, 1928, 53). 


78 Examples are illustrated in Dubiez, 104, Cat. No. 30, fig. 26; and 106, 
Cat. No. 37, fig. 33. 


7° Ibid., 106, Cat. No. 37. A copy of this composition exists in a woodcut 
by Heinrich Vogtherr the Younger (M. Geisberg, The German Single- 
Leaf Woodcut: 1500-1550, rev. and ed. W. L. Strauss, New York, 1974, 
IV, Nos. 1418-19). Vogtherr also copied prints by Dürer and Lucas van 
Leyden. 


*? For the text, see Den spieghel der salicheit van Elckerlijk, ed. R. Vos, 
Groningen, 1967. 


*! Now at Hampton Court. This relationship to the spelen van sinne has 
not been observed before. For a brief description of the painting, see C. 
Harbison, The Last Judgement in Sixteenth Century Northern Europe: A 
Study of the Relationship Between Art and the Reformation, New York 
and London, 1976, 113. 
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10 Sorgheloos Abandoned by Weelde and Ghemack, woodcut, 
1541 
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11 Cornelis Anthonisz, Last Judgment with the Deathbeds of 
the Pious and the Godless Man, woodcut 





ings executed between 1562 and 1564 (Figs. 13, 14), and 
published as prints by Cock in 1565.82 These compositions 
depict the cycle of Human Vicissitudes; this subject 
reflects an old proverb but, as Jacquot and Williams have 
demonstrated, Heemskerck's immediate source of inspira- 
tion was very probably the series of floats depicting the 
same subject in the Assumption Day procession held at 
Antwerp in 1561.83 There is no evidence that Heemskerck 
was an eyewitness of this procession, but he could easily 
have consulted the descriptive program of the pageant 
which, in fact, agrees with his compositions in many 
details. 

Another example of rederijker influence, unnoticed un- 
til very recently, can be found in a suite of ten drawings 
that Heemskerck did in 1564 (Figs. 15, 16) and that were 


* Now in Copenhagen; see the exhibition catalogue by Jan Garft, 
Teniger af Maerten van Heemskerck, Statens Museum for Kunst, 
Copeahagen, 1971, Cat. Nos. 67-71 with ills. The prints after these 
drawings were published under the title Circulus Vicissitudenis Rerum 
Humanorum (Riggs, 346, Cat. No. 146). 


8 See Williams and Jacquot, 368-374; and Veldman, 133-141 and figs. 
85-93. A later series of prints of the same subject after Maerten de Vos is 
discussed briefly by Williams and Jacquot, 387. 
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12 Maerten van Heemskerck, Last Judgment with the Deathbed of the Pious Man, panel, 1565. Hampton Ccurt 
Palace 
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13 Maerten vin Heemskerck, Triumph of Pride, drawing, 1563. 
Copenhêgen, Statens Museum for Kunst 


published the following year by Cock.84 They depict the 
story o! Bel and the Dragon, as told by Daniel 14: 2-21. 
Heemskerck followed the text closely, deviating from it in 
only one significant detail. Into the foreground of a num- 
ber o: scenes he introcuced two adolescent figures absent 
in the biblical stery. They are garbed in vaguely classical 
dress, but one wears è fool's cap terminating in a cock's 
head ard is semetimes shown carrying a sort of "slap- 


^ For the print, see Riggs, 344, Cat. No. 140. Four of the six surviving 
drawings-are ir Arrsterdam (Rijksmuseum and De Boer collection), the 
other two divided between Berlin and Weimar. For recent interpretations 
of these drawings, =e J. D. Bangs, “Maerten van Heemskerck's Bel and 
the Dragan and Iconeclasm ' Renaissance Quarterly, xxx, 1977, 8-11; D. 
Freedberg, ‘The Problem of Images in Northern Europe and Its Reper- 
cussions in the Netherlands " Hafnia, 1976, 35-37; and E. A. Saunders, 
“A Cammenia-y en Iconeclasm in Several Prints by Maarten van 
Heemsxerck," -imi»lus, x, 1978-79, 59-83. 


8s The oal’s cap terminating ir a cock’s head can be seen, for example, in 
a painting attriputed to Quentin Massys and a drawing by Carel van 
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14 Maerten van Heemskerck, Triumph of Humility, drawing, 
1563, Copenhagen, Statens Museum for Kunst 


stick," while his companion holds the traditional jester's 
baton, topped with a miniature fool's head.85 These three 
attributes permit the identification of the two figures as 
fools or jesters, and it is possible that they were inspired 
by the Vices or Devils that appeared with regularity not 
only in the usual spelen van sinne, but also in the 
moralized dramas derived from sacred history.86 Oc- 
casionally the Vices were costumed as fools;*? the fool on 


Mander (E. Tietze-Conrat, Dwarfs and Jesters in Art, London, 1957, 23, 
fig. 21, and 6, fig. 1 respectively). 


86 Cf., for example, the duvels Sondich Becoren and Belet van Deugden 
in De sacramente vander Nyeuwervaert (2 28), written around 1500, and 
the sinnekens Ypocrijtich Herte and Fortsich Labeur in the Bekeeringe 
Pauli (1 K 2), an adaptation of the biblical account of the Conversion of 
Saul, written in Antwerp probably around 1550. A similar connection 
between Heemskerck's figures and the sinnekens has been made in- 
dependently by Saunders (as cited in n. 84), 62, n. 2. 


57 Cf. Hummelen, 1958, 42. 
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15 Maerten van Heemskerck, Daniel and the Priests of Bel 
Before the King of Babylon, drawing, 1564. Amsterdam, 
Rijksmuseum 
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16 Maerten van Heemskerck, Destruction of the Priests of Bel, 
drawing, 1564. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


the stage in Bruegel's Allegory of Temperance may well be 
a Vice. Often the Vices comment on the action of the 
drama, very much as the two little figures appear to do in 
Heemskerck's version of Bel and the Dragon. 

On at least one occasion, specific works of art very 


88 De Keyser, 134. 


89 The connection between Hogenberg's Al Hoy print and the procession 
of 1563 was first observed by De Keyser, 134. 


90 [bid., 128. 
91 [bid., 134. 


probably influenced the subjects of a pageant. This oc- 
curred in the “Elck” procession of 1563, which has been 
extensively studied, but whose relationship to pictorial 
parallels deserves further clarification. A number o: floats 
seem to have been directly inspired by two etchings by 
Frans Hogenberg, as well as by one, and possibly two, 
engravings after Pieter Bruegel. One of the floats consisted 
of a hay wagon ridden by a devil called Bedriegelijk 
Aenlocken, or “Alluring Deceit”; this wagon was 
followed by usurers, bankers, peddlers, and others who 
sought to pluck some of the hay for themselves. As the 
printed program for that year expresses it, this tableau 
showed that “earthly gain is all hay.’’8* Behind this float, 
of course, lies the celebrated Haywain triptych of 
Hieronymus Bosch, but the immediate source was 
probably Hogenberg's Al Hoy etching published in 1559 
by one of Cock's Antwerp colleagues, Bartholomeus de 
Mompere (Fig. 17). Hogenberg's etching was not 
necessarily intended as a model for a float, as De Keyser 
claims;?? rather it inspired the organizers of the procession 
of 1563, who took over, among other details, the devil 
seated on top of the haywain. 

Another punt in this procession carried an old woman 
named Oud Bedroch, or “Old Deceit,” who is described as 
blinding Elck with the blauwe huyck or blue cloak; she 
was accompanied by several attendants who placed blue 
cloaks over the heads of her followers, and blue cloaks 
also covered the people riding in her entourage.?! The 
adulterous wife was traditionally described as placing a 
blue cloak over her husband's head,? but the blauwe 
huyck also symbolized deceit in general. While the blauwe 
huyck appears in Bruegel's Netherlandish Proverbs of 
1559, the authors of the pageant are more likely to have 
turned to Frans Hogenberg's proverb print executed 
around 1558 (Fig. 18). Not only would the print have 
been more accessible than the painting to the public, but 
its inscription contains the germ of the program of the 
float of 1563: “This is generally called the Blauwe Huyck, 
but it would better be named the World's follies.” 

A third punt in the procession depicted a man named 
Brainless (Hersseloos) having the Stone of Folly removed 
by a certain Master Faes Luerquack; nearby, his assistants, 
including Eygen Baete (Self-Interest) and Heydensche 
Meestersse (literally, “pagan mistress”), collect fees in ad- 
vance from a crowd of men and women seeking similar 
relief. The Operation for the Stone of Folly was an old 
theme that had been painted by Bosch in the late fifteenth 


?2 Cf. for example, the use of this expression in Refereinen en andere 
gedichten, 93, No. xxi. 


933 The impression illustrated in Fig. 17 is in the Bibliotheque Royale 
Albert ler, Brussels. For a discussion of this print, see L. Lebeer, “De 
Blauwe Huyck," Gentsche Bijdragen, x1, 1939-1940, 161-226. 


9% De Keyser, 135. 
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17 Frans Hogenberg, Al.Hoy. 
etching, 1559 





18 Frans Hogenberg, Bluuwe 
Huyck. etching 


century and by Jan Sanders van Hemessen in the 1550’s.95 
Nevertheless, it is a print after Bruegel, The Witch of 
Mallegem, dated 1559 (Fig. 19),% that most closely an- 
ticipates the tableau. Both print and tableau show a large 


?5 Illustrated in M. J. Friedlander, Early Netherlandish Painting, Brussels 
and Leiden. 1967-1976, v, pl 99 and xxi, pl. 116 respectively. The theme 
of the Store of Folly is discessed by H. Brabant, "Les Traitements bur- 
lesques de la folie aux XVIeæt XVIIIe siècles,” in Folie et déraison à la 
Renaissance, Brussels, 1976, 75-98, a useful survey somewhat impaired 
by several errors of art-histarical fact. The stone operation is generally 
assumec tc have been a purew literary motif and not actually performed, 
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crowd of patients, a detail absent in earlier representations 
of the subject, and Williams and Jacquot have noted other 
details that they have in common.” Moreover, as seems 
not to have been observed, the witch who presides over 


but evidence contrary to this assumption is presented by R. H. Marij- 
nissen, 61. 


% Riggs, 323, Cat. No. 47. A similar subject is depicted in the so-called 
Dean of Ronse, a print whose composition is occasionally attributed to 
Bruegel, but rightly rejected by Lebeer, 182-184, Cat. No. 83. 


97 Williams and Jacquot, 383. 
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the multiple operations in Bruegel's print may well have 
served as model for the Heydensche Meestersse in the 
tableau, whom Bax, significantly, has identified as a sort 
of gypsy woman who practiced medicine.% 

However this may be, the overall motif of the Elck 
procession shows several unmistakable parallels to 
Bruegel's composition of the same name, which was issued 
as a print by Cock in 1558 (Fig. 20). As Grauls has 
demonstrated, not only is the general theme much the 
same, but three proverbial expressions illustrated in the 
print, “Each seeks himself in the world,” “Each tugs for 
the longest end," and "Nobody knows himself” (the last 
depicted in the picture-within-a-picture on the back wall), 
reappear among the tableaux presented in the pageant.°° 
Although these are common proverbs, their appearance in 
the Elck procession suggests that the designers of the float 
were familiar with Bruegel's composition. But if this print 
so greatly influenced the new punten of 1563, it must have 
been because Bruegel in turn had drawn much from the 
rederijker tradition. The basic message of his Elck — a 
biting condemnation of mankind's greed and eigenbaat, or 
selfishness — was a theme sounded in innumerable spelen 
van sinne, and even Bruegel's typical figure of humanity 
finds many counterparts in these same dramas: not only 
Elck himself, but also Elckerljk, Meestal, and Mensch 
(Everybody, Most All, and Humanity), to mention but a 
few. 100 

The Elck, however, is not the only work in which 
Bruegel betrays his many affinities with the rederijkers. In 
such compositions as the Ass in School, Big Fish Eat the 
Little Fish, the Alchemist, and the Seven Vices, Bruegel 
displays the rederijker predilection for puns and proverbs 
and, in common with other artists of the period, for com- 


98 D. Bax, “Jeroen Bosch’ Keisnijding,” Historia, x, 1944, 122; idem, 
Ontcijfering van Jeroen Bosch, The Hague, 1949, 206 and 207, n. 20; 
English translation: Hieronymus Bosch: His Picture-Writing 
Deciphered, Rotterdam, 1979, 272. Williams and Jacquot identify her 
simply as a witch or sorceress, but Bax's identification conforms to the 
definitions of Heydensche and Meestersse given in the Woordenboek der 
Nederlandsche Taal (as cited in n. 12), vi, 446 and 1x, 435, section 5, 
respectively. 


99 See J. Grauls, "Uit Bruegels spreekwoorden," Annuaire des Musées 
Royaux des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 1, 1939, 91-107; idem, “Ter verklar- 
ing van Bosch en Bruegel,” Gentsche Bijdragen, vi, 1939-1940, 146-151; 
idem, Volkstaal en volksleven in het werk van Pieter Bruegel, Antwerp, 
1957, 175-186. 


100 The similarity in concept between Bruegel's Elck and the drama 
Elckerlijc seems to have been first observed by Maeterlinck, 245. For 
other generic names for mankind, see Hummelen, 1960, 287-338, among 
them: Elck Mens, Homo, Homulus, Meest Alle, Meest Al de Wereld, and 
Meest Elk. 


101 L. Lebeer, 192-93, Cat. No. 87. 


102 The iconographic similarities of Bruegel's print to the Triumph of 
Mundus have also been noted by Williams and Jacquot, 367. 


plex allegorical subjects. The immediate influence of 
rederijker pageantry, moreover, can be discerned in two 
prints after Bruegel; in both cases, the original drawings 
have not survived. One of them is the Triumph of Saturn 
(also called the Triumph of Time), published by Filips 
Galle in 1574, in which Bruegel tried his hand at the sort of 
allegorical triumph which he must have seen often in the 
annual processions (Fig. 21).1?! The composition recalls in 
particular the Triumph of the World which led the Cycle 
of Human Vicissitudes in 1562, and Bruegel's allegorical 
triumph seems hardly less complex than Heemskerck’s 
drawing of this subject (Fig. 22).102 

The other print is the so-called Feast of Fools, published 
by Hieronymus Cock around 1563 (Fig. 23).193 It depicts a 
crowd of fools in a park, dancing, making music, and roll- 
ing balls toward a peg at lower right. As has been seen, 
fools sometimes appear in the rederijker allegories, just as 
Bruegel depicted one in his Allegory of Temperance, and a 
number of plays in this period are devoted to them ex- 
clusively.194 Moreover, each kamer had its own fool or 
jester to enliven its meetings. These rederijker fools seem 
to have had their own gatherings and competitions, such 
as the festival at Brussels organized by Jan Walravens in 
1551,195 and a day was set aside for them in the landjuweel 
of 1561.1% Bruegel's print was probably influenced by 
such gatherings, although typically he has taken the op- 
portunity to present an image of universal folly. This is 
suggested by the long inscription that Cock appended to 
the print; punning on the word bol, meaning ball, but also 
a slang word for head, it assures us that fools abound in 
every land and that the greatest fools are the most es- 
teemed in the world.107 

Bruegel depicted other subjects treated dy the 


103 Lebeer, 86-90, Cat. No. 29. 


104 Examples can be found in the Tafelspel van Twee Sotten (1 H 2) and 
the Tafelspel van Drie Sotten (1 H 3) performed in Brussels in 1959; see 
Van Eeghem. 


105 Roobaert, 1961, 86-88; for a short discussion of this festival with 
further references, see H. Pleij, Het gilde van de Blauwe Schuit, 
literatuur, volksfeest en burgermoraal in de late middeleeuwen, Amster- 
dam, 1979, 28. 


196 On the sixth day of the Antwerp landjuweel of 1561, the fool of the 
Violieren invited his colleagues in the other chambers to the playhouse 
where they held drinking matches and performed many kluchten 
(Kruyskamp, xx11). 


197 For the inscription and its meaning, see Lebeer, 88-90, with reference 
to the Feast of Fools of 1551. The recent suggestion that Bruegel may 
have been inspired by a factie, called the Sotte Bollen, presented by the 
's-Hertogenbosch chamber at the landjuweel of 1561 (Festivities, 
Ceremonies and Celebrations in Western Europe 1500-1790, Bell Gallery, 
Brown University, Providence, R.I., 1979, 19, Cat. No. 3) is apparently 
based on a misreading of Bastelaer and Hulin de Loo, 99. While the ex- 
pression sottenbollen does indeed occur in the inscription on Bruegel's 
print, it can be found in neither the title nor the text of the 's- 
Hertogenbosch factie, reprinted in Kruyskamp, 1-9. 
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20 Pieter Bruegel the Elder, 
Elck, drawing, 1558. London, 
Y British Museum 





rederijkers, although he was not necessarily inspired comedies of the period.!? Bruegel’s Fat Kitchen, 
directly by ther. His Battle Between Carnival and Lent of moreover, recalls a similar motif which appeared in the 
1559, far instance, depicts a subject that recurs in several procession of 1559, where it was part of an allegory 
108 Such e the Vastelevon en Vasten (I N 8) and De Vasten en de been Frans Hogenberg’s print of this subject done the previous year. 


Vastenavcnt (1 R 4) Brueg="s immediate source, however, seems to have 
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21 After Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, Triumph of Saturn, 
engraving, 1574 


22 Maerten van Heemskerck, 
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celebrating the return of prosperity.!9 A rederijker play, 
finally, confirms the traditional identification of the cen- 
tral figure in Bruegel's Dulle Griet. Van Mander described 


109 Williams and Jacquot, 361. 


110 [n the factie presented by the Lischbloeme of Malines (3 C 40), “Griet 
die den roof haelt voorde helle” is included among the notorious women 
summoned by one of the characters to the market place; the factie is 
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her as “Dulle Griet who robs in front of Hell," and a very 
comparable personage is included in a group of wayward 
women named in a factie given at the landjuweel of 1561.1? 


reprinted in Van Autenboer, 248. For a discussion of this picture, see W. 
S. Gibson, “Bruegel, Dulle Griet, and Sexist Politics in the Sixteenth 
Century," in Pieter Bruegel und seine Welt, ed. Otto von Simson and 
M. Winner, Berlin, 1979, 9-16. 
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Perhaps she represents a character from local folklore. 
If a knowledge cf rederijker drama and pageantry 
clarifies a specific peint of Bruegel's iconography, as it 
does in the Dulle Grie:, it also casts light upon more com- 
plex issues invelved m the interpretation of his subject 
matter. A good case ir point is his Allegory of Hope, one 
of the most problematic sheets in the Virtue series of 1559- 
1560 (Fig. 24).!: The hopes depicted in this allegory seem 
to be exclusively mundane: hope for material gain, hope 
for delivery from prison or physical danger. Because there 
are no references to rurely spiritual hopes, such as the 
hope for victory over -in or for eternal salvation, Tolnay, 
Stridbeck and others have suggested that Bruegel was 
thereby demons:ratingthe vanity of most human hopes. 112 
Although such an iromy would not be foreign to Bruegel's 
art, this interpretation fails to take into account the 
strongly secular tendencies of the age, tendencies of which 
the rederijkers offer abundant testimony. In the 
landjuweel of 1561, fcr example, the prologues offered by 
the participating chambers were devoted to a praise of 


111 The followingdiseussionsf this and other sheets from Bruegel's Virtue 
series represents an amplification cf several points made in W. S. Gibson, 
Bruegel, London and New Yerk, 1977, 58-64, with additional material. 


112 C. de Tolnay, Die Zeichnumgen Pieter Bruegels, Munich, 1925, 28: C. G: 
Stridbeck, Bruegelstudien, Stockholm, 1956, 143-48; I. L. Zupnick, 
“Bruegel and the Revolt of the Netherlands,” Art Journal, xxii, 1964, 284; 
idem, ‘’Bruegel’s Virtues as the Epitome of Folly,” in L'Umanesimo e ‘La 
Follia,’ ed. E. Castelli, Rome, n.d., 89-106. 
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merchants and their contributions to the country’s welfare 
and prosperity.113 On this occasion, the audience was told 
that “honest profit is good," provided, of course, that it is 
governed by reason, and that “wealth is the soul and blood 
of mankind." To the question, "What best awakens men 
to a study of the arts?", many chambers replied that the 
love of God should be sufficient motivation, but several 
agreed that the desire for fame and wealth was also impor- 
tant. 1 

Likewise, if the rederijkers were concerned for the 
spiritual welfare of their audience, they also frequently ex- 
pressed hopes for peace and material wealth. In the 
procession held in Antwerp on the Feast of the Circumci- 
sion in 1559, the last of the new punten carried a devies, or 
placard, in which Peace promises a beautiful Age of Gold 
in which everyone would be happy.115 On the Feast of the 
Assumption in 1564, one of the floats contained a 
reference to the twenty-eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, 
in which Moses assures the Hebrews that if they follow 
God's commandments, he will bless them with earthly 


113 For an account of these prologues, see De Bock, 104-116. Likewise, in a 
two-part print published after Heemskerck in 1554, Allegory of Good and 
Bad Music, we are informed that renown and reward encourage diligence 
(Veldman, 74). 


114 Cited in Enno van Gelder, 70-86. 
115 Williams and Jacquot, 361. 
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prosperity.!16 This is far from the medieval conception of a 
God who rewarded the faithful with physical suffering for 
the purification of their souls.!!7 

There is no compelling evidence, therefore, for assum- 
ing that Bruegel's Allegory of Hope must depict the per- 
version of the Virtue it supposedly represents.118 Indeed, 
Hope is presented in much the same fashion as Prudence 
in Bruegel's allegory of this Virtue (Fig. 25), which Strid- 
beck himself has described as expressing the practical 
mentality of the Netherlandish middle classes.!!? 
Prudence's followers store grain, butcher and cure meat, 
save their money, and prepare in other ways against the 
exigencies of this life. The sick man at lower left may 
confess to a priest, but he consults his physician and 
lawyer as well 120 

The same pragmatic attitude, finally, can also be found 
in Bruegel's Allegory of Temperance (Fig. 1). His associa- 
tion of Temperance with the Liberal Arts, while unusual, 
is not inexplicable. From the fourteenth century on, as 
Lynn White, Jr. has demonstrated, Temperance was un- 
derstood chiefly as Measure, the quality that governs all 
the arts and sciences.121 It thus embodies the ideal of the 
rationally regulated life devoted to the pursuit of practical 
objectives in this world. White, in fact, calls Temperance 
one of the most important elements in the development of 
the so-called "bourgeois ethos" during the later Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. These considerations may also help 
us to understand why the theme of the Seven Liberal Arts 
excited such a lively interest in Bruegel's Antwerp, one of 
the major commercial and industrial centers of sixteenth- 
century Europe.!23 Frans Floris, of course, personified the 


116 [bid., 383. Williams and Jacquot note that the use of this verse suggests, 
in effect, that earthly happiness is a recompense of the righteous and that it 
is not far from the attitude that earthly prosperity is a sign of heavenly 
favor. Prosperity is certainly among one of the rewards of virtue in the 
prints by Floris mentioned in n. 64 above. 


117 For the medieval concept of salvation through suffering, see A. Auer, 
Leidenstheologie im Spátmittelalter, 5t. Ottilien, 1952, 23-40, 79-80, 84. 


us This conclusion is supported by a comparison of Bruegel's drawing with 
its possible prototype, a woodcut of the same subject, dated 1545, by 
Heinrich Vogtherr the Elder. The poem accompanying the woodcut 
emphasizes the hopes for material success and happiness. See I. Bergstrom, 
“The Iconological Origins of Spes by Pieter Bruegel the Elder," Nederlands 
Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, vii, 1956, 53-63. 


11? Stridbeck (as cited in n. 112), 158. De Tolnay's interpretation of this 
print as a satirical commentary on mankind's misuse of prudence is 
challenged by J. Theuwissen, "Is hethoutzagen afgebeeld op de ‘Prudentia’ 
van Pieter Bruegel een ironisch-satirisch tafereel?” in Miscellanea Jozef 
Duverger: Bijdragen tot de kunstgeschiedenis, Ghent, 1968, 1, 260-64. 


120 A comparable down-to-earth practicality, it may be noted in passing, 
can be observed in the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins published 
by Cock after a drawing by Bruegel, now lost (see Lebeer, 108-110, Cat. 
No. 39). The Wise Virgins engage in spinning, sewing, and other useful 
household tasks, unlike other depictions of this subject, where their 
counterparts are shown either filling their lamps or engaged in edifying 
study. For examples, see the picture attributed to Hans Ewouts in 
Copenhagen (Leicester, Museums and Art Gallery, Hans Eworth: A 


Liberal Arts as nude figures or in classical dress, and in the 
series of paintings done for Jongelinck, he also includes 
references to the most famous practitioners of each art in 
classical antiquity. Bruegel, on the other hand, chose to 
show the manifestations of the Liberal Arts in everyday 
life. Because he thus emphasized the mundane aspects of 
the Liberal Arts, some critics have supposed that he intend- 
ed to satirize the futility and ignoble ends of much of 
human study and labor." It is doubtful, however, that 
Bruegel's composition would have been so understood by 
his contemporaries. Indeed, in a spel van sinne given at the 
landjuweel of 1561, personifications of the Seven Liberal 
Arts appeared on the stage followed by representatives of 
painting, sculpture, ethics, agriculture, and other trades 
and professions which "bring wealth and honor to the 
practitioner. ?25 This particular scene constitutes a strik- 
ing parallel to Bruegel's Allegory of Temperance and may 
well represent one more example of his influence on the 
rederijkers of his time. 

If the art of Bruegel and his contemporaries ext.ibits so 
many affinities with the rederijkers, it is in the first place 
because Renaissance artists and poets had similar didactic 
aims, to instruct as well as delight. Their differen: modes 
of expression, moreover, were considered to have much in 
common, at least to the extent that Lucas d'Heere could 
assert that Pictura "is no dumb poetry, but so well- 
speaking that one can often understand a picture sooner 
than a poem.’’126 These tendencies of the age were rein- 
forced by the close association of artists and poets in the same 
literary groups; indeed, in the Violieren can be seen what 
appears to be the complete merger of an artists’ guild and a 


Tudor Artist and His Circle, 1965-66, pl. 121), or the version by Maerten 
de Vos at La Fere (Paris, Petit Palais, Le XVle Siécle européen: peintures 
et dessins dans les collections publiques francaises, 1965-66, Cat. No. 
318, with ill.). 

121 L. White, Jr., “The Iconography of Temperantia and the Vir-uousness 
of Technology,” in Action and Conviction in Early Modern Europe: Es- 
says in Memory of E. H. Harbison, ed. T. K. Rabb and J. E. Seigel, Prince- 
ton, 1969, 197-219. As White observes, the association of Measure 
with Temperance is reflected above all in the clock which from around 
1400 on became one of the attributes of this Virtue; see also C. C. 
Willard, "Christine de Pisan's ‘Clock of Temperance, ” L'Esprit créateur, 
n, 1962, 150-155. 

122 White, 217. 

123 For this subject, see H. van der Wee, The Growth of the Antwerp 
Economy and the European Market, The Hague, 1963, 11. 

14 De Tolnay, 29; Stridbeck, 166; and most recently Y. Mori, "The 
Iconography of Pieter Bruegel's "Temperantia, " Bijutsushi, Journal of 
the Japan Art History Society, xx1, 1971, 65-86, 105-116 (ir. Japanese 
with English summary). 

125 Van Autenboer, 155, where the author also describes a previous scene 
in the play in which the Arts and the Three Graces appear on stage in the 
company of Speculatie and Practyck (Speculation and Practice). 

126 D'Heere, 109. Compare with the similar sentiments expressed in one 
of the plays at the landjuweel of 1561, cited by Vlam, 560, n. 4. 
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24 Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder, Allegory of Hope, 
drawing, 1559. Berlin- 
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rederijker kamer. In the kamers, artist and poet could be 
united in the same individual, and where they were not, 
they seem to have collaborated on numerous projects, in- 
cluding the floats in the annual religious processions. But 
however diverse the relationships between artists and 
rederijkers in this period, there is no doubt that they were 
reciprocal in nature, the artists often giving as much as 
they took from their literary colleagues. 
Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, OH 44106 
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1 Pieter 3ru-gel, Children's Games. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum (photo: Museum) 


Pieter Bruegel’s Children’s Games, Folly, and Chance 


Sandra Hindmaa 


I. Introduction 

Early information on Pieter Bruegel’s painting, Children’s 
Games Vienna, Kuns historisches Museum), is sparse but 
unambizuaus.! Signed by the artist and dated 1560, 
Children's Games includes depictions of more than ninety 
actua games (Fig. .). Its present title, recorded as 


! Earlier version: o! this paper were delivered at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D.C., in March, 1979, and at the Katholieke Univer- 
siteit, Leuven, Belgium, im January, 1980, at the invitation of the 
Werkgreep Liseratuur en Beeldende Kunst. I would like to thank 
Professcr Walter 5. Gibson «nd Keith P. F. Moxey for their useful com- 
ments end criticism. I am also grateful to Dr. Klaus Demus of the 
Kunsthistoriscies Museum im Vienna for sharing with me information in 
the museum's files and fo affording the opportunity to study the 


Khinderspill, appeared first in a 1594 inventory of the 
collection in Brussels of the Governor of the Netherlands, 
Archduke Ernest.? In 1604, Carel van Mander described 
the painting briefly as one “with all manner of children's 
games."? Children's Games appeared next in the 


painting under magnification. 


? Published in its most complete and accurate form in M. de Maeyer, 
Albrecht en Isabella en de Schilderkunst; bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van 
de XVlle eeuwse schilderkunst in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden 
(Verhandelignen van de Koninklijke Vlaamse Akademie voor 
Wetenschappen, Letteren en Schone Kunsten van Belgie, Klasse der 
Schone Kunsten, Verhandeling, 1x), Brussels, 1955, 259. 


3 [n Van Mander, 233: ‘’... en een stuk met allerlei kinderspelletjes.” 
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eighteenth-century catalogue of the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum in Vienna.4 Unlike many other Bruegel 
paintings, Children's Games was copied only infrequently 
by his most assiduous copyist, Pieter Brueghel the 
Younger. An inventory, dated 1614, of Philip van 
Valkenisse's collections lists two such copies, now lost, 
both titled Kinderspel.5 

Modern scholarship has proposed diverse interpreta- 
tions of Children's Games. A few critics have argued that 
the painting represents simply a visual encyclopedia of 
games,6 and considerable literature thus addresses the 
identification of these games (Appendix I).7 Most scholars 
have proposed instead an allegorical interpretation. 
Gaignebet hinted that the painting presents a calendar of 
the year, in which specific games signal children's impor- 
tant role in identifiable folk celebrations analogous to 
those displayed in the Battle Between Carnival and Lent, 
cxecuted in 1559.* Others likewise have stressed a seasonal 
constituent in the meaning of Children's Games. Tietze- 
Conrat asserted that the painting represents “Infantia,” 
the first of the Ages of Man, for which Spring was often 


* Christian von Mechel, Catalogue des tableaux de la Galerie Impériale et 
Royale de Vienne, Basel, 1784, 184. 


5 The original inventory is published in “Verzamelingen van schilderijen 
te Antwerpen," Antwerpsch Archievenblad, xx1, 307, and J. Denucé, Les 
Galeries d'art à Anvers aux XVIe et XVIIe siècles. Inventaires (Sources 
pour l'histoire de l'art flamand, 11), Antwerp, 1932, 23. It is discussed and 
quoted by Gluck, 1951, 54, and Georges Marlier, Pierre Bruegel le Jeune, 
Edition posthume mise au point et annotée par Jacqueline Folie, Brussels, 
1969, 121: a kinderspel vanden selven [helschen Bruegel] and a copie van 
kinderspel vanden selven [helschen] Bruegel. No copies of this painting 
are extant. 


$ René van Bastelaer and Georges Hulin de Loo, Pieter Bruegel l'ancien, 
son oeuvre et son temps, 2 vols., Amsterdam/Brussels, 1907, 1, 28, 106, 
and m, 282. While affirming that Bruegel constructed a “pictorial 
catalogue of the sports of his day," two anthropologists argued besides 
that his accomplishment was in portraying children as they see them- 
selves, unaware that anyone might be watching: lona and Peter Opie, 
"Games (Young) People Play," Horizon, x11, 1971, 16-19. Klaus Demus 
has argued that Bruegel's concerns are strictly with the material fabric of 
the canvas. Yet Demus's stress on Bruegel as a painter forces him to deny 
out of hand the existence of any intellectual content in Children's Games, 
and thereby, in the end, impoverishes rather than enriches our un- 
derstanding of the painting. See Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, 
Gemalde Galerie, Verzeichnis der Gemälde (forthcoming volume on 
Bruegel). 


7 Appendix I presents a concordance of these identifications. Another 
folkloric interpretation is by Karl Haiding, “Das Spielbild Pieter 
Bruegels,” Bausteine zur Geschichte Volkerkunde und Mythenkunde, vi, 
1937, 58-74. For the painting as a guide to modern games, with their ap- 
propriate rules, see Hartman and Lens. 


8 C. Gaignebet, "Le Combat de Carnaval et de Carême de P. Bruegel 
(1559)," Annales: Economies, sociétés, civilisations, xxvii, 1972, Pt. 2, 
313-345, esp. 331: "Le roi des enfants apparait à cinq reprises dans le 
tableau que Bruegel a consacré aux Jeux d'enfants. Il est notable que 
quatre de ces rois sont regroupés dans de scenes jointives et pourraient 
former la description du cycle annuel des activitiés de ce petit mo- 
narque." Among the objections to Gaignebet's analysis is the fact that his 
sources for the folkloric content of Carnival and Lent (and Children's 
Games) focus on French rather than Flemish customs; the principal 


used as an emblem.? Tolnay viewed Children's Games as 
an emblem of Summer, taking its place in a painted cycle 
of the seasonal amusements of the world.!? Van Lennep 
propesed yet another interpretation, in which Children’s 
Games represented the first Age of the World, the Golden 
Age, an age in which playing children connoted man's 
innocence.!! 

Other critics have pointed out that children's games can 
represent man's inherent folly. Stridbeck classified 
Children’s Games as one of the “topsy-turvy world” 
paintings, along with Netherlandish Proverbs and Battle 
Between Carnival and Lent of 1559, all of which expose 
folly.!2 He was the first to note the centrality of the bridal 
procession which he construed partially as a metaphor for 
humenity's procession through life. Stridbeck further 
demonstrated that specific games were metaphors for 
decei:, vainglory, and presumption, postures that the 
seventeenth-century emblematists, especially Jacob Cats, 
classed as folly.13 Gibson also affirmed that Children's 
Games represents folly, a suggestion that he buttressed by 
a reference to a near-contemporary poem that compares 


folkloric source for Flanders, Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, is absent 
altoge-her. 


? Tietze-Conrat, 127-130. Tolnay, 1, 26, has rightly pointed out that all 
Tietze-Conrat’s examples postdate Bruegel's painting, thus suggesting 
the influence of this painting on them rather than the converse. Whereas 
Tietze-Conrat suggests that the painting would have been the first of a 
projected cycle of twelve paintings, Gluck, 25, correctly notes that the 
number of ages varies randomly between two and twelve, concluding: “It 
would be easier to take a number somewhere in the middle, fo- instance 


seven. in which Shakespeare's melancholy Jacques divides the world in 
‘As You Like It.’”’ 


10 Tolmay, 1, 23-26. The four works in De Tolnay's cycle conform to the 
following seasons: Winter (Ice-Skating at the Gate of St. George), Spring 
(Carnival and Lent), Summer (Children's Games), Fall (Kermesse at 
Hoboken). Only drawings and engravings of the Kermesse at Hoboken 
and [ce-Skating at the Gate of St. George are extant, although Tolnay 
claimed that he saw in Amsterdam a painting of [ce-Skating ar the Gate 
of St. George that was copied from a lost painting by Bruegel. Despite the 
uniform dates of these four works (1559-1560), there seems to be no 
compelling reason for viewing them as a formal series; rather, they 
suggest that Bruegel was interested in related themes during this period: 
i.e., popular culture, games, and the calendar. 


11 Jan van Lennep, "L'Alchimie et Pierre Bruegel l'ancien," Bulletin des 
Musé?s Royaux des Beaux-Arts, xiv, 1965, 125, cites a manuscript il- 
lumination from the Splendor Solis by Salomon Trismosin in which putti 
play civerse games. Comparable is an image of playing children in Lucas 
Cranech's Melancholia, which, like the illumination, symbolizesthe new 
age represented by the philosophical stone, as illustrated and diseussed in 
Dieter Koepplin and Tilman Falk, Lucas Cranach Semalde, 
Zeichnungen, Druckgraphik, 2 vols., Basel and Stuttgart, 1974, 1, 273, 
fig. 133, and 225, pl. 13. It seems to me that this tradition of frolicking 
putti is quite distinct from that of Bruegel's playing children. 


12 Str.dbeck, 185-191. Stridbeck's interpretation expands those ef earlier 
scholars: O. Benesch, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern Europe; 
Its Relation to the Contemporary Spiritual and Intellectual Movements, 
2nd ed. London, 1965, 112; Tolnay, 1, 23; and is in turn adapted by 
Seymour Slive, “Realism and Symbolism in Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Paintng," Daedalus, xci, 1962, 469-500. 


13 Str dbeck, 186-87. 


folly te children wao jump, run, and play.“ With 
Nethergndish Proveras and Battle Between Carnival and 
Lent, Cibson considered Children's Games as one of a 
group elaborating on “he theatrum vitae humanae, thereby 
evoking the exclamation by Erasmus's Folly as she joins 
the gads to survey the stage beneath her: “Heavens, what 
a faree it is, what a motley collection of fools.” 

When reexamined many of these observations by 
previous scholars, coupled with unexplored clues, con- 
tribute to a breader mterpretation of Bruegel's painting 
withia :ts social, literary, and artistic context. First, I will 
show that the selectien of certain games, their folkloric 
conteat and their placement establish the importance of 
particular play activities for the overall meaning of 
Child-e1’s Games.16 Second, I will present artistic prece- 
dents fer Children’s Games, demonstrating that playing 
childrer consistently Ilustrated two themes: the months 
or seescns in calendar miniatures and infancy or youth in 
the Ages of Man. Therd, I will examine related, contem- 
porary literature and artistic traditions in which games and 
childrer figure prominently: mimicry, the Ages of Man, 
emblem books, and tneater. Bruegel transformed earlier 
traditions in which games represented the months or the 
Ages of Man. The panting uses children's games to pre- 
sent tae folly of man as a characteristic of adolescence and 
manhocd, as well as of youth and infancy. It highlights, in 
fact, the folly of marriage which it places in the context of 
a Midsummer's Eve celebration. At the same time, Bruegel 

irtroduced a comment on the role of chance in man's 
























Il. The Games and Taeir Meaning 

It is worth dismissing immediately prior claims that 
Bruegel’s children are actually miniature adults.” Using 
Ariés' distinctions concerning French costumes, an 
analysis of the dress in Children's Games suggests the 
relative ages of Bruegel’s children. Before the ages of four 
or five, girls and boys were dressed alike.!* Both sexes 


14 Gibsen, 85: “They [child:en] could also symbolize the human condi- 
tion in general.” The poem by jan van Doesborch, is published in C. 
Kruyskamp, ed, De referembundel van Jan van Doesborch (Leidsche 
Drukken en Herdackken aitgegeven vanwege de Maatschappij der 
Nederlemcsche Letterkunde se Leiden, Klein Reeks, 11), Leiden, 1940, 210- 
12. 


15 Erasraus, in Praise of Foky; and, Letter to Martin Dorp, 1515, trans. 
Betty Radice and intro. A. -. T. Levi, Harmondsworth and Baltimore, 
1971, 131 

16 Formal «lues have been discussed by Stridbeck, 183-86; and W. 
Vanbesilasre, Peter Bruege! en het nederlandsche manierisme, Tielt 
[1944], 50-52. 

17 Tolnay, :, 23; Bastelaer and Hulin de Loo (as in n. 6), 1, 28; and F. 
Grossman. Bruegel, The Paintings, Complete Edition, London [1966], 
191. 

15 See Fhiäppe Aries. L'Engant et la vie familiale sous l'ancien régime 
(L'Univers historique), 2nd ed., Paris [1973], 42-55, whose account is 
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wore dresses with aprons and bibs, as they appear on the 
girl with a flute and drum and the boy with the hob- 
byhorse in the foreground. Until this age, costumes 
retained shoulder loops for lead strings, as appear on the 
girl at the barrel in the center foreground.’ After the age 
of five, girls adopted a dress with a collar which they 
retained through adult years. Boys, on the other hand, 
sported an intermediate costume, consisting of a frock 
open at the front and extending below the knees, 
sometimes with pants or socks underneath it. This gar- 
ment appears on the boy on the barrel at the right. At the 
age of eleven boys adopted their adult costume: a short 
jacket with trousers as worn by the boy with the hoop in 
the foreground. Bruegel's children, thus, are pre- 
adolescents who wear clothes characteristic of sixteenth- 
century Northern Europe. 

The very subject of children's games suggests at the 
outset that Bruegel may have wished to illustrate folly. 
Late medieval texts used childhood to connote a state 
devoid of thought, lacking in understanding, and syn- 
onymous with folly, a view which continued through the 
seventeenth century.2 Children's games were similarly 
equated with an easy, thoughtless, and sometimes foolish 
activity, as evidenced by the use of the word kinderspel in 
Flemish literature and proverbs before and after Bruegel's 
time.?! A contemporary viewer of Children’s Games, thus, 
might have seen the entire group of games as emblematic 
of folly. 

Yet visual cues signal the importance of specific games, 
as well as the relationship of one game to another. Con- 
spicuous near the prominent building on the left are the 
boy with the mask, the two girls playing knucklebones, 
those playing with dolls, and the youth with a whirligig 
(Figs. 1, 2, and 4). The building itself contributes a sharp 
diagonal continued by the fence behind it. A group play- 
ing blindman's buff occupies an important position be- 
tween building and fence. The fence links this group with 
the bridal procession, in which the bride marks the center 


based largely on 16th- and 17th-century France, although it includes 
some Netherlandish examples. Sixteenth-century costumes specifically 
from Flanders are depicted in Costumes belgiques anciens et modernes, 
militaires, civils et religieux, Brussels, 1930, esp. pl. x. See also Elizabeth 
Ewing, History of Children's Costume, New York, 1977, esp. 7-37, and 
Phyllis E. Cunnington and Anne Buck, Children's Costume in England 
from the Fourteenth to the End of the Nineteenth Century, New York, 
1965, 35-64. 


1° [n Bruegel's Vienna Kermesse this costume appears on a child who also 
sports a small bell attached to a string at the shoulder. On lead strings, see 
Aries, 49. 


20 As cited by Verwijs and Verdam, m1, 1443 (kinderachtigheid, onbezon- 
nenheid, dwaasheid, onverstand); and Woordenboek, vu, 3079-3082. 


2 See Verwijs and Verdam, 1, 1432 (i.e., ‘Het is gheen kinderspel of 
gekheid, het is eene allesbehalve makkelijke taak”); Woordenboek, vu, 
3058, with examples of authors who use geen kinderspel and geen 
gekheid interchangeably. 
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2 Detail of children masking and swinging, Children’s 
Games (photo: Museum) 
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4 Detail of knucklebones, Children's Games (photo: Museum) 


of the panel (Fig. 3). Both the group playing blindman's 
buff and the bridal party are also linked with the bap- 
tismal procession by the accents of bright blue and the 
forward movement to the lower left (Fig. 5).22 A second 
diagonal, created by the large board serving as a table, ex- 
tends from the right corner and guides the eye back to the 
bridal party. In the lower right corner, the girl playing 
shop occupies a position similar to that of the girls playing 
knucklebones in the left corner (Figs. 1 and 31). The 
diagonal on the left is dominant, however, for it is con- 
tinued in that of the background building (Fig. 6). This 
area includes a number of activities associated with St. 


2 On Bruegel’s use of color, see Hans Sedlmayer, "Die ‘Macchia’ 
Bruegels,” Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, N.F., 
vill, 1934, 137-159, Vanbeselaere (as in n. 16), 52, who links the use of 
green in Children's Games to Breugel's interest in nature. 


23 |n Carnival and Lent the masked figures suggest street spectacle. 
Vanbeselaere (as in n. 16), 50, cites the compositional importance of the 





3 Detail of wedding procession, Children's Games (photo: 
Museum) 
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5 Detail of baptismal procession, Children's Games (photo: 
Museum) 


John's Day and Eve, June 23: a bonfire, the gathering of 
logs, and singing at doors (Fig. 7 and Appendix I). 
Although not particularly highlighted, the left 
background of the painting is important, nonetheless, for 
the lush foliage, warm lighting, and many swimming ac- 
tivities all suggest that the season is summer. 

Three specific images on the face of the building on the 
left provide clues to Bruegel's outlook on the human con- 
dition. The first, the mask, occurs in other paintings and 
prints by Bruegel where it sometimes signals deception 
(Fig. 2).23 The second image, located almost direc:ly below 
the mask, is a youth playing with a whirligig (Fig. 1). Both 


mask, noting that it adds a tragic air. Gaignebet (as in n. 3), 324-25, 
likewise interprets masks as dealing with perception, and notes further- 
more that the figures who chin up to the windowsill, unable to see over 
the ledge, underline the notion of man's inability to govern properly his 
own actions because of his imperception. 
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6 Detail, right background, Children's Games (photo: 
Museum) 
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8 Gillis Mostaert, Passion Play in the Antwerp Town Square. 
Antwerp, Museum woor Schonen Kunsten (photo: ACL) 


his mindless activity ard vacant expression suggest that he 
is emblematic of a Netherlandish proverb associating the 
pulling ef a whirlizig string with foolishness: ‘’he is as 
foolisF as a whirligig. ‘2 The third image, the owl, may 


4 Variations of the wharligiz, which functions like a windmill, are sup- 
plied by Drost, 116, ard de Cock and Teirlinck, vi, 200-01, and fig. 20. 
De Cocx and Teirlinck, vi, 21, supply the proverb: Hij is zoo zot als een 
drilnote. Children playing with windmills may illustrate folly, for they 
also wear fool's caps in the margin to the Penitential Psalms in a late 
15th-century French Hours, reproduced in Antonia Fraser, A History of 
Toys, London, 1966, 5, fiz. 67 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Douce 
276, fol 44). 


25 [n this context two Bosdh drawings are relevant: Owls in a Tree 
(Rotterdam, Boymans-van Beunigen Museum) and The Field Has Eyes, 
the Woed Has Ears (Berlin, Xupferstichkabinett). They are discussed by 
Jakob Rosenberg, On the Meaning of a Bosch Drawing,” in De Artibus 
Opuscula. Essays in Hone: of Erwin Panofsky, ed. Millard Meiss, 2 
vols., New York, 1961. 1, 22-26; and Otto Benesch, “Der Wald, der 
sieht amd hört,” Jahrbuch der preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xvii, 
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7 Detail, far right background with St. John's Day festivities, 
Children's Games (photo: Museum) 


represent just the opposite of folly, wisdom. Although the 
owl appears often as the emblem of sin in works of this 
period, this bird can signify wisdom and artistic genius, as 
it does in a Bosch drawing.?5 But Bruegel tells us that such 
positive attributes are short-lived, for a boy with a pop- 
gun is about to topple the owl from its safe niche.26 Thus, 
the left-hand portion of the painting suggests man's ten- 
dency to deceive others — through masking — and to 
deceive himself — through folly. 

Between the house and fence, the group playing 
blindman's buff also illustrates the theme of folly. As 
played in Antwerp, the girl, blinded with a hood, tagged a 
boy, who in turn became her mock bridegroom.7 
Blindman's buff was, thus, a type of courtship game. The 
blue hood or cloak, worn as a blindfold, refers to the com- 
mon Flemish proverb, “to put a blue cloak on someone," 
describing the action of an unfaithful wife. This proverb 
came to connote deceit and even folly in general, as 
suggested by its use in an engraving of proverbs done be- 
tween 1558 and 1560 by Frans Hogenberg, of which there 
are at least eight variants, and in Bruegel's own 
Netherlandish Proverbs. Contemporary inscriptions enti- 
tle these engravings: “This representation has been called 
the blue cloak, but it might better be called the follies of 


1937, 260. Dirk Bax, Ontcijfering van Jeroen Bosch, The Hague, 1948, 
159, on the other hand, contributes an essentially negative reading to the 
image of the owl. See also one of Bosch's earliest critics, José de Sigüenza, 
who argued for a positive reading of the imagery, quoted in Bosch in 
Perspective, ed. James Snyder, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. [1973], 41. In one 
copy of Bruegel's Netherlandish Proverbs (Belgium, private collection) 
an owl, who perches in a tree on the left overlooking the inn of the topsy- 
turvy world, may illustrate the proverb Wijs als een uil (or alternatively 
De uil zit op de kruk), as Marlier (as in n. 5), 125, fig. 52, suggests. 


?* On the pop-gun see Hartman and Lens, 34; Drost, 122: de Cock and 
Teirlinck, v, 244-48. 


7 See Alice-Bertha Gomme, The Traditional Games of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, London, 1894-98, 38, and esp. de Cock and 
Teirlinck, 1, 118-123. 
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the world."?* The blue hood in Children's Games thus 
should be viewed within a tradition that assigned the 
related proverb a central position in the “follies of the 
world." In addition, the fact that the hood blinds the 
wearer became a metaphor for the self-deception of 
“everyman” or Elck, as its use in the 1563 Antwerp 
ommegang makes clear.?? 

Especially in the left portion of the painting, children 
mimic adults engaged in activities that relate to marriage. 
Children's Games implies that marriage is a sure sequel to 
courtship, or blindman's buff, by locating a wedding 
procession near the depiction of the game. Birth follows 
marriage, as suggested by the baptismal procession in 
front and to the left of the bridal party (Fig. 5). The last 
male in the baptismal procession likewise wears a blue 
cloak, not only symbolizing deceit, but also suggesting 
that he may be an unsuspecting cuckolded husband, who 
parades as the natural father of the baptismal infant. The 
baptism presumably will occur at the mock altar in the 
building on the left, presided over by the doll dressed as a 
clergyman. Another stage in family life is detailed on the 
floor of this room where two girls playing with dolls 
mimic the actions of their mothers. 

The mock altar and the girls playing with dolls are 
clearly coded as games, but the renderings of the marriage 
and baptismal processions are extraordinarily true-to-life. 
The baptismal procession closely follows folk customs: 
the participants advance single-file on a main road, 
preceded by a midwife carrying a baby who is completely 
swaddled to prevent the entrance of evil spirits. The cakes 
held by the third child are suikerbolletjes which, at the 


time of a baptism, were either thrown or distributed as 


28 On the proverb, Zi} hangt haar man de blauwe huik om, and the 
engravings see Louis Lebeer, "De blauwe Huyck," Gentsche Bijdragen 
tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, vi, 1939-1940, 161-229; and J. Grauls, 
Volkstaal en volksleven in het werk van Pieter Bruegel, Antwerp, 1957, 
89-90. Lebeer supplies the inscription: "Dese wtbeeldinghe wort die 
blauwe huyck ghenaemt. Maer des werelts abuysen haer beter betaemt.” 
See Verwijs and Verdam, 1, 6-7, for the medieval association of abuus 
with madmen (gekken) and fools (sotten); and 1, 1290, for texts that 
equate the color blue with falsity. 


29 See J. Grauls, "Ter verklaring van Bosch en Bruegel,” Gentsche Bij- 
dragen tot de Kunstgeschiedenis, v1, 1939-1940, 139-160, esp. 157: "Out 
bedroch elck met de blau huyck soo verblint, soo dat hy hem selven 
soeckt en niet en vint.” 


30 The folk customs are identified by Hills, 14; on the use of cakes see de 
Cock and Teirlinck, vu, 157, and ter Gouw, 548. 


?: Hills, 29-30, suggests that the figure on the bride's right may be the 
bridegroom or, alternatively, that this figure and the one on her other 
side may be her parents or sponsors. Hartman and Lens, 74, also suggest 
that the children on either side of the bride are her parents or godparents, 
but this hardly seems likely since they are both boys. It is most probable 
that the accompanying male figures are pages who customarily appeared 
in the bridal procession and are seen on either side of the bride in 
Bruegel's Wedding Procession in Open Air (Brussels, Musée Com- 
munal), Gluck, 1937, pl. 25. The woman behind the bride in Children's 
Games — one of only two adults in the composition — is probably the 
mother of the bride or groom, for a similar figure appears in the Brussels 
Wedding Procession and again next to the bride at the table in the Vienna 
Wedding Feast. If the Brussels Wedding Procession is an accurate record 


keepsakes.?? Bruegel’s bridal ceremony also follows folk 
customs (Fig. 3). His bride wears her long hair loose over a 
black dress, as she does in other marriage paintings by 
Bruegel. Escorts virtually surround her to avert misfor- 
tune during the procession, while children holding flowers 
precede her. By depicting folk customs so closely, 
Bruegel has captured the seriousness of at least two mo- 
ments in early adult life. At the same time, by juxtaposing 
the representations of marriage and baptism to that of 
blindman's buff and by including the blue cloak, Bruegel 
suggests that folly accompanies life's major events. 
The inclusion of the game of knucklebones, con- 
spicuously placed in the left corner of the painting (Fig. 4), 
introduces the theme of chance and relates at the same 
time to the theme of marriage. An ancient form of jacks, 
knucklebones is represented in Children's Games by two 
girls who play with sheep or oxen anklebones, called tali.33 
Some account of this game is necessary for understanding 
of its meaning in Bruegel's painting. In 1529, Erasmus at- 
tested to its popularity by devoting an entire colloquy to 
knucklebones, in which he traced its history back to an- 
cient Greece when it was extensively played by boys and 
men, adding that it is "only a girl's game nowdays.”34 The 
principle of its play was based on the fact that two of the 
four playing sides of the talus are different. The bone 
turned outward was called the “dog,” while that turned in- 
wards (toward the other leg) was called "Venus." When 
the bones were thrown, the first player to throw “Venus” 
won, but because of the peculiar structure of the bones 
"Venus" was also the most difficult throw. Victory was 
further taken to signify good fortune in love and marriage, 
as defeat portended the opposite.35 In Children's Games 


of such processions, it is not surprising that the bridegroom is absent in 
the bridal procession of Children's Games, for he would have led his own 
procession, as he appears ahead of the musicians between the trees in the 
Brussels panel. In any case, Bruegel's bride cannot be a May Queen, as 
effectively countered also by Hills, 29, for essential elements of the May 
Day ritual, such as the crown or garland of flowers, are absent. Nor can 
she be a Pinkster or Whitsun bride, as Gibson, 85, maintains, for the 
Whitsun bride wore white, while actual brides wore black. The problem 
of the identity (or absence) of the bridegroom in other Bruegel paintings 
is explored by Ernst Scheyer, "The Wedding Dance by Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder in the Detroit Institute of Arts; Its Relations and Derivations, Art 
Quarterly, xxvii, 1965, 167-193, and Walter S. Gibson, "Some Notes on 
Pieter Bruegel the Elder's ‘Peasant Wedding Feast," Art Quarterly, 
XXVII, 1965, 194. 


3 Perhaps he alludes also to the proverb, "marriage is surely no 
children's game" (Trouwen is voorwaar geen kinderspel), cited in Pieter 
Jacob Harrebomée, Spreekwoordenboek der Nederlandsche taal of 
Verzameling van nederlandsche spreekwoorden en spreekwoordelijke 
uitdrukking van vroegeren en lateren tijd, 3 vols., Utrecht, 1858-1870, 1, 
407. 

33 A detailed description of the rules and play of this game (bikxelen) is in 
Hartman and Lens, 14-20; see also Drost, 95, 97, 100-08. 

3 Entitled "Knucklebones or the Game of Tali,” in Erasmus, The 
Colloquies, trans. Craig R. Thompson, Chicago [1965], 432-440. 

35 [bid., 438-39, quotes Lucian's Amores on the relationship between love 
and knucklebones; and he further quotes Martial's Apophoreta on the 
difficulty of throwing "Venus." 


the frowning olayer shown in profile has just thrown two 
"dogs," and so she is destined to be unlucky in love. 
Bruege's very choice of knucklebones, given its contem- 
porary associations, suggests that he wished to convey 
that there is (È forture in marriage.” But Bruegel has also 
made a general statement that chance may lead to mis- 
fortune, fer it was orly luck, not skill, that governed vic- 
~elebones. 
mbobc meaning as it relates to love and marriage, is 
articulated further by the careful delineation of a par- 
ticular time s! year. -oikloric references to various sum- 
lidays in the background of Children's Games 
clearly confirm that the season is summer, a fact also 
sugges:ed by the luxuriant foliage on the left. The most 
frequent allusions aæ those to St. John’s Day and Eve 
which, occurring near the summer solstice on June 23 and 
24, comstituiec the summer counterpart of Christmas. 
Like Christmas, this holiday commemorated a birthday, 
that of Saint jehn the Baptist, whereas most other saints’ 
days fell on their days of martyrdom. The related Feast of 
Saints "eter and Paulon June 29 was the occasion for per- 
forming mary similar folkloric rituals, and it was also part 
of the circe »f the Feast of Midsummer which terminated 
on July 2 with the Feast of the Visitation.?? On September 
29, St. Michael's Day marked the end of summer, as 
earlier fessivities in Jane had signaled its beginning.» 
The focal point of the St. John's Day celebration was 
the burning of a large bonfire, seen at the center of the 





































3 See also a Canova watercolor depicting knucklebones attended by 
Cupid, iBlustzatez in Marie Praz and Giuseppe Pavanello, L'Opera com- 
pleta del Carova (Classici deli’ arte, Lxxxv), Milan, 1976, pl. xin and D. 
36, 138-39, «sp. 139. The watercolor copies a Greek marble originally 
from Hecculenewm and new in the Museo Nazionale, Naples. 


Y On St John’s Bay in Flonders and Brabant, see ter Gouw, 19, 233-36, 
and esp. Reiasberg- Dürinzsfeld, 1, 412-426, adapting information from 
Victor À M.J. Coremans, ‘L'année de l'ancienne Belgique. Mémoire sur 
les saisons, s mois, les -emaines, les jours, les fêtes, dans les temps 
antérieurs à Fintraduction du christianisme en Belgique, avec l'indication 
et l'expiization d=différentes dates qui se trouvent dans les documents du 
moyen age, et qui en partie sont encore usitées de nos jours," 
Commission Rowsle d'Hiscoire eu Receuil de ses bulletins, viz, 1844, 11- 
192. Alsc use?ul are the folowing: Arnold van Gennep, Contributions au 
folklore des provinces de France, n, Le Folklore de la Flandre et du 
Hainaut frangais | Département du Nord } Paris, 1935; Kornelis ter Laan, 
Folkloristische :woordenb:ek, The Hague, 1974; Jozef Cauberghe, 
Vroorahwid en veiksgeloo ir Vlaanderen, Folkloristisch Calendarium, 
Hasset, 196°; E. Hoffman-Drayer and Hanns Bächtold-Staübli, eds., 
Handwi-terbuc: aes deutechen Aberglaubens, 10 vols., Berlin and Leip- 
zig, 1927-1942, iv. 704-727 (Johannes der Täufer). 


38 Reinsberg-Oüringsfeld, , 441. 








e 


? Ibid, 456. Cid nursery rhymes stress this connection between St. 
Michael's Day and the enc of summer, as in de Cock and Teirlinck, vii, 
108. 

‘On the St. jiehn's fre, see Handwörterbuch des deutschen 
Aberg'aiben:, s. 734-74: (lohannisfeuer); Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, 1, 
415-17. 
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street in the far right background of Bruegel's painting 
(Fig. 7).4° Children went from house to house asking each 
family for a log for the fire, as they appear to be doing in 
the right background.* Another child carries a lantern in 
memory of Saint John the Baptist as the true light.42 Still 
others swimming on the far left are engaged in another 
customary activity of the holiday. Swimming was both a 
reference to John as "Sint Jan de wasscher” as he was 
called in Flanders and an allusion to his roie as baptiser of 
Christ. Hanging from windows on the central building 
are "5t. John's baskets" in which women placed herbs 
gathered to cultivate good fortune on St. John's Day. On 
the right a group of children, dressed in paper hats, like 
mitres, and carrying toy crosiers, form a mock procession 
that may be part of a folk celebration for the Feasts of 
Peter and Paul.45 Yet another child on the far right wears a 
paper crown and carries a large loaf of bread, called a 
vollaard.** Baked on Christmas and New Year's Day, this 
currant loaf was also baked for St. Michael's Day.” 
Parents placed a vollaard underneath their children’s 
pillows on the night before and on the next day the 
children carried the loaves through the streets. 

The setting for St. John's Day activities replicates 
historical fact in other respects as well. The St. John's Day 
bonfire traditionally was situated near a village square, of- 
ten in front of the town hall, unlike the Easter fires which 
burned on high ground. Throughout Flanders the holiday 
coincided with the election of new magistrates, a fact that 


*! De Meyere, No. 88. During these visits they chanted a refrain, “Hout, 
hout, timmerenhout,/ Wy komen al om sint Jans hou::/ Geeft eentwa by 
En houdt eentwat;/ Op sinte Pieter nog eentwat," requesting a log also 
for the St. Peter's bonfire six days later; in Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, 1, 417, 
and de Cock and Teirlinck, vn, 91. 


4 De Meyere, No. 87; Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, 1, 416. 


? Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, 1, 420-21; and on swimming see also Erasmus, 
Colloguies (as in n. 34), 30. 


s Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, 1, 422. The summer seasen rules out their 
usual identity as St. Nicholas baskets. 


On such processions see Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, 1, 436-441: 
Coremans (as in n. 37), 26; and de Cock and Teirlinck, vit, 92-104, 


** The paper crown usually distinguishes the child-king of the Epiphany 
and carnival celebrations, as he reappears several times in the left portion 
of Bruegel's Battle Between Carnival and Lent, discussed by Gaignebet 
(as in n. 8), 329, 331. These carnival celebrations among the children, 
resulting in the election of a king from their peers, are discussed in 
greater detail by C. Gaignebet, “Sur le jeudi-jeudiot," Bulletin folklor- 
ique de l'Ile-de-France, xxx, sér. 4, 1968, 35-44, and xxxi, sér. 4, 1969, 
105-08. The presence of three children with paper crowns (de Meyere, 
17, 26, 34; Hills, 19, 40, and 46; and Gluck 14, 34, 42) in Children’s 
Games remains unexplained. The identity of the vollaard was noted by J. 
Weyns, “Bij Bruegel in de leer voor honderd-en-een cagelijkse dingen,” 
Ons Heem, xxii, 3, 1966, 97-131, esp. 125. 

+? Its association with Christmas and New Year's is documented by 


Weyns (as in n. 46), 125, and with St. Michael's Dav by Hartman and 
Lens, 63. 
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further stresses its civic character.* Although Serlio’s 
perspectival drawings have been cited as sources for the 
setting of Children's Games, contemporary Flemish 
buildings more closely approximate those in the painting. 
Often identified as a town hall, sometimes as a guild 
house, the background structure preserves features com- 
mon to official civic architecture of the period: stone con- 
struction, an arcaded loggia, crenellation, a wooden por- 
tico, and large arched windows.5" Bruegel's structure is 
similar to the original Antwerp town hall as it appeared in 
a painting by Mostaert (Fig. 8),5! before its modernization 
in 1561 by Cornelius Floris. Similar also are the adjacent 
wooden houses with their trap doors, cellars for the 
storage of food and wine, rectangular barred windows, 
and wooden porches. Indeed, accidents resulting from the 
proximity of such wooden structures to the bonfires may 
have resulted in the city edicts forbidding them.* 
Although not a reproduction of an actual cityscape, 
Children’s Games nevertheless presents an ethnically ac- 
curate site for the St. John’s Day activities. 

References to St. John’s Day acquire special meaning in 
relation to the theme of the painting, since St. John’s Eve, 
known as Midsummer’s Eve, was above all a time for 
lovers. On Midsummer's Eve, to ensure the marriage of a 
maiden to her beloved, lovers clasped hands across the 


** Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, 1, 425. In Brussels, there were three proces- 
sions and a play performed in front of the city square, while a century 
later a dinner in honor of Saint John was given in the city hall. 


** E. Michel, “Bruegel et la critique moderne," Gazette des beaux-arts, 
XIX, sér. 6, 1938, 27-46, esp. 36-37, and fig. 5. Only the tunnel.like 
perspective of Bruegel's street resembles Piero della Francesca's drawing, 
used by Serlio who was edited and translated by Pieter Coeck d'Alest in 
1550. The rectilinear classicizing buildings constructed of plain or 
rusticated stone share no features with Bruegel's distinctly northern ar- 
tifices composed of yellow or red brick and timber. 


5° On the characteristics of civic architecture in Flanders, see Stan Leurs, 
Geschiedenis der Bouwkunst in Vlaanderen van de Xe tot het einde der 
XVIIIe eeuw, Antwerp, 1946; Marcel Laurent, L'Architecture et la 
sculpture en Belgique (Bibliothéque d'histoire de l'art), Paris and 
Brussels, 1928; H. van der Linden and H. Obreen, Album historique de la 
Belgique, Brussels, 1912; I. F. Schróder, Die gotischen Handelshallen in 
Belgien und Holland, Munich and Leipzig, 1914; and Felix Stappaerts, La 
Brabant et les Flandres. Monuments d'architecture et de sculpture, 
dessinés d'après nature et lithographies en plusieurs teintes par F, Stroo- 
bant; accompagnés de notices historiques et archéologiques, Brussels 
[1857]. 


5! Deriving from Mostaert's painting is a print of the old town hall by H. 
Causé in Paperbrochius, Annales, ill. in Van der Linden and Obreen, fig. 
140, while a reproduction of Floris's structure is in Laurent, pl. xxvia. On 
the painting by Mostaert, see A. J. J. Delen, Icongraphie van Antwerpen, 
Brussels, 1930, 77, pl 16; and Leon Voet, De Gouden Eeuw van 
Antwerpen, Antwerp, 1973, where other contemporary views of 
Antwerp are also gathered. Compare also the town hall of the Grande- 
Place of Brussels with a similar disposition of civic and domestic 
buildings, reproduced as they appeared in 1565 and 1594 respectively in 
John Bartier, The Grand-Place of Brussels, the Heart of a City, Brussels 


bonfire, tossed flowers to each other, or even flung them- 
selves through the fire into one another's arms.53 Any girl 
who found a four-leaf clover on St. John's Day was sup- 
posedly assured also of finding a husband. Games played 
during the Midsummer's festival often were connected 
with marriage. For example, on St. Peter's Day, the victor 
of a game of bollenspeel was declared king of summer, and 
he chose a queen to rule with him. If a female won, she 


in Children's Games thus served to link the games in the 
painting to the traditional love feast, Midsummer's Eve. 

Other evidence suggests that summer was linked to love 
and marriage. Popular drama included the enactment of a 
battle between summer and winter every year, sometimes 
perfozmed as part of the Midsummer's celebration. In one 
Middie Dutch version Venus herself intervened to ar- 
bitrate this quarrel between the seasons.* In this context, 
games of tug-of-war, fighting, and pulling hair, as they 
appeer in Bruegel's painting guiding the viewer's vision 
back % the extreme right, have been seen as emblematic of 
the winter-summer conflict.55 Poems and plays also in- 
cluded testimonies to summer, beginning with the month 
of May as the time for lovers.5 Corroborative documen- 
tary evidence demonstrates that a significant number of 
actua! marriages and conceptions occurred in the summer 





and Liège, 1966, 106, fig. 54; 86-87, fig. 40. The town hall in Children’s 
Games also shares features with the market halls in Ypres and Bruges 
dating from the 13th and 15th centuries, especially the open arcaded 
loggia on its ground level, as illustrated in Laurent, pp. xviu-xix. The 
slightly later town hall at Furnes built between 1596 and 1612 has single 
cross-barred windows surmounted by an arch on the second level, as oc- 
cur also in Bruegel's structure. Cut off at the top, Bruegel’s structure 
would probably have had a cupola or bell tower on top of it, as did the 
majority cf actual buildings. 


5 One was passed in Ghent in 1570, as recorded by Reinsberg- 
Düringsfeid, 1, 416. 


5 These and other Flemish Midsummer customs are cited by Reinsberg- 
Düringsfeid, 1, 423-24, 440; see also Bachtold-Staubli (as in n. 37), 1v, 
710 and passim. 


5 In, for example, Het Spel vanden Winter ende vanden Somer, in 
Hoffman von Fallersleben, ed., 125-146, and more recently by R. An- 
tonissen, Een Abel spel vanden somer naar het Hulthemsche Handschrift 
uitgegeven ingeleid en verklaard (Klassieke Galerij, vi, Nederlandsche 
Literatuur, xxviut), Antwerp, 1946. 


55 Maria Leach, ed., Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 2 
vols., New York, 1950, 11, 723. 


*5 For example, Een spel van die Mey, gemaech bij heijnzoon Adriaenz., 
described by C. C, de Vooys, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en 
Letterkunde, xLix, 1930, 18-19. In the prologue of this play, each of the 
five manths from January to May recites rhymes, concluding with the 
loveliest month, May, and followed by a pair of May-lovers, named 
Onbedockte Jonckheyt and Aertsche genoechte. See also the poem Van 
den Mey/ enden vanden schoone Vrouwen/ enn lustighe Dialcgus ofte 
Twee sprake des Meesters ..., ed. in Veelderhande geneuchlijcke dichten, 
tafelspelem ende refereyen, Leiden, 1899, rep. Utrecht, 1971, 163-68. 


months, while the largest number of births took place in 
the spring.” Indeed, tae end of the Midsummer's festival 
on July 2 was marked by the Feast of the Visitation, 
especial venerated by married women who were still 
childless.58 

In summary, the distinction in Children's Games be- 
tweer episodes of mimicry and other games singles out 
courtship, marriage, aad baptism as focal events. Of these 
events, the central placement of the marriage motif un- 
derscores its significance. Bruegel's inclusion, near the 
mimicry episoces, of tae mask, the fool with the whirligig, 
and the blue cloak — symbols of deceit and folly, signals 
an association betweer folly and some of life's milestones, 
especial y marriage. Finally, the depiction of St. John’s 
Day festivities serves provide a contemporary folkloric 
context for the theme of the folly of marriage, a ceremony 
that was allegcrically,.as well as actually, associated with 
the summer season. It may be added that the treatment of 
marriage in Children’s Games takes its place in a pervasive 
sixteenta-century literary tradition that viewed marriage 
as foelish because it both encouraged lust and led in- 
evitably to the domination of the man by the woman.* 

Through the game of knucklebones, Bruegel ad- 
ditionally draws attention to the element of chance in play. 
As the capriciousness ef chance determines the outcome in 
knucklebones, other games, like blindman's buff, have 
similarly unpredictabE conclusions. Human reason can- 
not centrol the ceurse of play. Bruegel's children, who 
willingly engage and take pleasure in games, dispense with 
reason end submit to chance. In so doing, they manifest 
foolish behavior. In the specific instance of knucklebones, 
chance further glosses marriage, for it leads to ill-fortune 
in love, as blinám:n's buff leads to a haphazard selection 


57 See esp Roger Mols, Introduction à la démographie historique des 
villes d'Ewope du XIV: au XVIIIe siècle, 3 vols. (Université de Louvain, 
Recueil de travaux d'histoi-e et de philologie, sér. 4, fasc. 1-3), Gem- 
bloux, 2954-56, 1t, 296-97; François Lebrun, La Vie conjugale sous l'an- 
cien régime (Colleetior U prisme, 11), Paris, 1975, 38-39. 


58 Reinsbe-g-Dürirgsfed, 18 9-13. 


59 See Erasmus (as in m 15) 93; Lebeer (as in n. 28), 177, 179, 181, and 
passim, ard the chap-beok, published in 1558, Het Volksboek vanden . X. 
Esels, ed. A. van Eislarder, Antwerp, 1946, in which six of the ten asses 
(fools) manifest various folies owing to their married state. 


6 Tolnay, 65-66, r. 53 pl. 1, cites January and February miniatures of 
the Grimani Breviary (Venice, Biblioteca Marciana); the Hours of 
Adelaide c£ Savoy (Chantill-, Musée Condé, ms lat. 1362); and August in 
the "Golf-Book ’ (London, 3ritish Library, Add. ms 24098). To this list 
Yoko Mori, “The Tradition and Sources of the Peasant’s World of Pieter 
Bruegel” Bulletin af Tama Art School, iv, 1978, 109-133, esp. 113, adds 
the "Spinsla Hours (cited-enly as Sotheby's, July 5, 1976, lot 68). R. 
Genaill-, 3ruegel, l'ancien, Paris [1953], 30, states that the imagery of 
Children’s Games “dérive . . des bordures des calendriers des Bréviaires 
ganto-bruzeois (mais de jarvier)" without specifying any manuscripts. 
F. Winkle- "Das Gebe:buc:. des Kardinals Albrecht von Brandenburg,” 
Aacherer Kunstblitter xxw/xxv, 1962, 13, suggests that the London 
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of a mate. 


III. Artistic Precedents: Calendar Illustrations and the 
Ages of Man 

Many representations of children's games are earlier 
than Bruegel's painting, thereby providing an artistic con- 
text from which Bruegel could have drawn his inspiration. 
Most extensive are the depictions of games in the calen- 
dars of Ghent-Bruges Horae, and occasionally games ap- 
pear as marginal enframements of other subjects in Books 
of Hours. Some fifteenth-century engravings of playing 
children further expand the repertory from which Bruegel 
could have worked. In addition, other illuminations and 
prints of the Ages of Man supply a smaller corpus of game 
imagery. A rapid survey of these artistic precedents is in- 
structive. It firmly establishes, on the one hand, the wealth 
of pictorial imagery of children's games in the preceding 
century among artists with whom Bruegel could have been 
familiar. On the other hand, a review of these antecedents 
refutes previous assertions that Bruegel directly exploited 
this imagery. 

A compilation of miniatures depicting games (Appen- 
dix II) demonstrates that such precursors of Children's 
Games are more numerous than previously was 
assumed.s° They include the following Ghent-Bruges ex- 
amples, executed for unknown patrons and displaying 
complete calendars of children at play: the Antwerp 
Breviary (Mayer van den Bergh Museum);61 the “Spinola” 
Hours (Aachen, Collection of Professor Dr. Peter 
Ludwig), the ‘’Golf-Book’’ (London, British Library, 
Add. Ms 24098),? and the Hours of Conde-Duque de 
Olivares (Valencia, Archivo del Colegio del Patriarca).** 
Three additional manuscripts, executed for known court 


"Golf-Book' stimulated Bruegel. 


61 Analyzed and published in color facsimile by Camille Gaspar, The 
Breviary of the Mayer van den Berghe Museum at Antwerp, Brussels and 
New York, 1932. Notes in Portuguese suggest a Mediterranean patron, as 
discussed on 77-78. 


62 Described and illustrated in the Sotheby's sale, Catalogue of Western 
Manuscripts and Miniatures, July 5, 1976, lot 68, and Anton von Euw 
and Joachim M. Plotzek, Die Handschiften der Sammlung Ludwig, 
Cologne, 1980, 11 (forthcoming). 


63 Published in partial black-and-white facsimile in Miniatures and Bor- 
ders from a Flemish Horae, British Museum Add. MS. 24098 ... 
Reproduced in Honour of Sir George Warner [Oxford], 1911; and also il- 
lustrated in George Warner, British Museum Reproductions from Il- 
luminated Manuscripts, Ser. u1, 3rd ed., London, 1925, 15, pl. xxix. 


64 See Felipe M. Garin Ortiz de Taranco, Un libro de Horas del Conde- 
Duque de Olivares. Estudio del códice brujense del Real Colegio de 
Corpus Christi en Valencia, y de la ilustración europea de su tiempo 
(Cuadernos de Arte, v), Valencia, 1951. The author relates it most closely 
to two manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Douce Mss 112 and 311. Its 
calendar illustration for December (folio 15) shares the same model as 
folio 12 of a Walters Gallery Hours, W. 425. I thank Walter Gibson for 
bringing the Valencia manuscript to my attention. 
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9 February, from a Breviary, Antwerp, Museum Mayer van 
den Bergh, fol. 2r (photo: ACL) 


10 February, from a Book of Hours, Aachen, Collection 
Professor Dr. Peter Ludwig, fol. 2r (photo: Rheinisches 
Bildarchiv) 





Stone 


10A Detail of Fig. 10, acrobatics, tag, piggyback, golf and stilts 


figures, also incorporate many illustrations of children’s 
games: the "Ellis" Hours of Albert of Brandenburg (on 
deposit, Oxford, Bodleian Library, Dep. Astor A.24/1- 
2),55 another so-called "Golf-Book" or Prayerbook of 
Charles V (present location unknown), ordered by Max- 
imilian for his grandson, and the Breviary of Eleanor of 
Portugal (New York, Pierpont Morgan Library, M.52).66 
All these manuscripts, as well as still others containing 
games, were early sixteenth-century products of the 
workshops of Simon Bening and Gerard Horenbout in 
Bruges and Ghent respectively.67 


65 Published by Frederick Startridge Ellis, The Hours of Albert of Bran- 
denburg ... Executed by the Artists of the Grimani Breviary, London 
[1833]; and A. Biermann, “Das verschollene Stundenbuch des Kardinals 
Albrecht von Brandenburg," Mainzer Zeitschrift, Lx111/1x1v, 1968-69, 
47-66. The "Ellis" Hours and other books for Albrecht von Brandenburg 
have also been studied as a group by A. Biermann, “Die 
Miniaturenhandschriften des Kardinals Albrecht von Brandenberg 
(1514-1545)," Aachener Kunstblätter, xw, 1975, 15-144. 


sé The "Golf-Book'" is described and illustrated in Bernard Quaritch, 
Catalogue of Rare and Valuable Books ..., No. 328, London, January, 
1914, lot 573, 88-90, and Drost, pls. v-vi. Those games normally found 
in calendar margins occur instead in margins throughout the Hours, in- 
cluding the game of golf found facing the Visitation, resulting in the mis- 
leading title, the ‘Golf-Book,” a title generally reserved for British 
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11 March, from a Breviary, Antwerp, Museum Mayer van den 
Berga, fol. 2v (photo: ACL) 


12 June, from a Book of Hours, Aachen, Collection Professor 
Dr. Peter Ludwig, fol. 4r (photo: Rheinisches Bildarchiv) 





11A Detail of Fig. 11, tops and whips and processions with 
rattles 





$e 





12A Detail of Fig. 12, hobbyhorse tournament with windmills 


Various games illustrating the months of February 
through November in these manuscripts recur in 
Children’s Games (Appendix II). For example, nearly all 
the play characteristic of February in the calendars (Figs. 9 
and 10) — hoops, acrobatics, tag, piggyback, and blind 
hood — appears interspersed with other games in Bruegel's 
painting. Also present in Children's Games are those 
games designated for March and April such as top and 
whip, procession with rattles, and hoops (Fig. 11); for 
June through September the hobbyhorse tournament with 
windmills, marbles, and stilts (Figs. 12 and 13); and for 


Library Add. Ms 24098. On the Breviary of Eleanor of Portugal, see the 
entry and bibliography in the catalogue by John Plummer, Liturgical 
Manuscripts, New York, 1964, 36, pl. 15. 


*' In addition to the publications already cited on manuscripts belonging 
to this group, see the following accounts: Joseph Destrée, Les Heures de 
Notre-Dame dites de Hennessy, 2nd ed., Brussels, 1922; F. Winkler, Die 
flamische Buchmalerei des XV. und XVI. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 1925; 
Paul Wescher, "Sanders und Simon Bening und Gerard Horenbout,” Art 
Quarterly, 1x, 1946, 191-210; and Paul Wescher, “Beiträge zu Sanders 
und Simon Bening und Gerard Horenbout,' Festschrift Friedrich 
Winkler, Berlin, 1959, 126-135. Two unpublished early 16th-century 
French Hours (Oxford, Bodleian Library, mss Douce 135 and 276) also 
contein fourteen and thirty-six games respectively, decorating not only 
the calendar but other texts as well. 









13 September fram the 'Golf-Book," London, British Library 
Add. ms 24098, £5l. 26x (photo: British Library) 


14 October, from the “Golf-Book,” London, British Library, 
Add. ms 24098, bl. 27v (photo: British Library) 





_—_———— 


13A Detail ot Fiz. 13, marbles and stilts 
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14A Detail of Fiz. 14, knucklebones 


October and Nc vember, knucklebones, stilts, pulling hair, 
and hoops (Fig 14). 

Further cemoarisor of Bruegel's painting with the il- 
luminations reveals, however, many more differences than 
similarities. Urderstendably absent from the summer 
landscape of Cr ildren's Games are play activities peculiar 


** Games ascribed © indivdual months in the Ghent-Bruges calendars 
correspond with calendars of games devised by anthropologists and 
folklorists of Belgium and Holland. The first published list of games, in- 
corporated in Appendix E, pleyed according to months was in the 
Wooraenboek Algemeen noodwendig) der Zamenleving, Amsterdam 
and Gouda, 1850-1861, cted by ter Gouw, 289, and de Cock and 
Teirlinck, 1, 22-23. 4 more recen: list is provided by A. Hallema and J. D. 
van der Weide, <inderspelen voorheen en thans inzonderheid in 
Nederland, The Hague, 1983, 86-87. 


* Inv. No. 1930; 75, in Wolfgang Wegner, Die niederländischen 
Handzeichnungen des 15.-18. Jahrhunderts (Kataloge der Staatlichen 
Graphischen Samn lung, München, 1), 2 vols., Berlin, 1973, 1, 35, No. 
159, pl 2. This litt=-knowa drawing is related to an unpublished draw- 
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to December and January: sledding, skating, and snowball 
fighting. Still other games characterizing the summer 
months are also missing in the painting. Bruegel’s figures 
engage in no archery or bird-snaring activities; they play 
no ball games; nor do they participate in water jousts or 
butterfly chases or May Day processions, despite the fact 
that the calendars show these activities as clearly suitable 
warm-weather amusements. Also lacking in the 
manuscripts are nearly all the games or acts of mimicry 
which I have highlighted as important to an un- 
derstanding of Children's Games: marriage, baptism, 
playing with dolls, blindman's buff, knucklebones, and 
the St. John's Day festivities. Of these, only knucklebones 
appears in the London "Golf-Book," where boys play an 
altogether different version (Fig. 14). Such voids in the 
calendars further underline the importance of Bruegel's 
selection of and focus on unusual games. Even when 
corollary games were incorporated in the painting — i.e., 
hoops, top and whip, and the windmill tournament — the 
positioning and exact activity of the children in miniatures 
and paintings remain dissimilar (Figs. 1, 9, and 11). 
What remains significant about these manuscripts in 
relation to the painting is the existence and proliferation of 
illuminations of children's games. Patronage could explain 
this new subject matter. For example, the Prayerbook of 
Charles V supposedly was a gift to the child-prince, and 
presumably it had been decorated in the margins with 
games to enliven the religious subjects depicted in the full- 
page miniatures. Yet, it is unlikely that children were the 
primary owners of these luxury manuscripts. More 
probably, these marginalia reflect the view that children's 
recreations at different times during the year were distinct 
from, but parallel with, the corresponding adult labors of 
the months. Through their profusion, these illustrations 
of games evidence a social awareness of children at play 
and secure a pictorial background for Children's Games. 
A few prints and drawings further testify to an interest 
in children's games. One drawing, perhaps by Israel von 
Meckenem, shows four children chasing butterflies and 
performing acrobatics within a roundel (Fig. 15).6° Related 
to roundels of the adult labors of the month, this drawing 
might have served as a design for stained glass.7° Yet it 
preserves a model-copy relationship with a miniature of 
children chasing butterflies in the London ‘’Golf-Book,”’ 


ing of playing children from Basel (Kupferstichkabinett, Inv. No. U. xvi. 
57) which bears the signature IM, thereby recommending an attribution 
of both works to Von Meckenem. 


7 Especially interesting in relation to the Munich and Basel drawings are 
two roundels in the British Museum illustrating the adult occupations of 
the months of March and June, the former ascribed to the Master of Ab- 
salom and the latter to a closely related anonymous artist. On the Master 
of Absalom see A. E. Popham, "A Dutch Designer for Glass," Mélanges 
Hulin de Loo, Brussels and Paris, 1931; and idem, Catalogue of Drawings 
by Dutch and Flemish Artists Preserved in the Department of Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, v, Flemish Drawings of the XV and 
XVI Centuries, London, 1932, 82-83. 
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15 Circle of 
Israel von 
Meckenem?, 
Playing 
Children. 
Munich, 
Staatlichen 
Graphischen 
Sammlung 
(photo: 
Staatlichen 
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16 Ages of Man, 


from a Book of 
Hours, Oxford, 


Bodleian Library, 
Ms Douce 8, fol. 
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suggesting a link with calendar illustration as well.71 Other 
engravings, such as one by Israel von Meckenem, show 
nude children playing top and whip, hobbyhorses, 
acrobatics, and so forth.7? Similar naked infants frolic in 
outdoor settings in prints by the Master of the Amsterdam 
Cabinet, copied by the Master b g.73 While such illustra- 
tions evince an emerging interest in childhood, they are 
otherwise unconnected with Children's Games. 

Children's recreations are also the subject of fifteenth- 
century illustrations of the Ages of Man. One Flemish 
Hours interpolated a short text of the Seven Ages into the 
devctional offices, including with it marginal pictures of 
each age (Fig. 16).74 A child with a hobbyhorse and 
windmill personifies: Infantia (from birth to the age of 
seven), while a slightly older youth playing with top and 
whip identifies Pueritia (until the age of fifteen). This 
same imagery symbolized childhood in a woodcut from 
one imprint of the Ages of Man in Bartholomeus 
Anglicus's De Proprietatibus Rerum,?5 while a child play- 
ing cup and ball signified the first age in a broadsheet of 
the ten Ages of Man executed by the Netherlandish 
Master of the Banderoles (Fig. 17).76 Although I will con- 
sider later the exact relationship of the Ages of Man topos 
to Bruegel's Children's Games, these prints and miniatures 
amply demonstrate that certain toys and games were evi- 
dent symbols of the age of childhood, as games also were 
accepted representations of the months of the year. 
Bruegel looked elsewhere, however, for the precise sym- 
bolic framework of Children's Games. 


IV. A Literary and Artistic Context 

I believe that Bruegel’s Children's Games transformed 
earlier artistic traditions in which games illustrated the 
months or Ages of Man partly by alluding to contem- 
porary literary traditions where games and children 
figured prominently: mimicry, the Ages of Man, emblem 
books, and theater. These literary traditions had 
analogous artistic traditions subsequent to Children's 
Games that likewise reflected the literary milieu that 
spawned them. I will argue that Children's Games 
demonstrates an awareness of each of these literary 
models, but that it nevertheless is more than a summation 


71 Compare to Miniatures and Borders (as in n. 63), pl. xxx. 


7? Bartsch, Le Peintre-Graveur ..., vi, 275, No. 188; and Max Geisberg, 
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Der Meister der Berliner Passion und Israhel von Meckenem; Studien 
zur Geschichte des westfälischen Kupferstecher im fünfzehnten 
Jahrhundert (Studien zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte, xti), Strassburg, 
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VM COND 3 1903. 
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h Na E è 73 J. C. J. Bierens de Haan, De Meester van het Amsterdamsch Kabinet, 
/ HE Amsterdam, 1947, 35, pls. 61-63. 
x da 74 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Ms Douce 8, fol. 6, which is unpublished ex- 
a Munich cept by Fraser (as in n. 24), 69, fig. 79. The inaccurate reversal of pueritia 


and mfantia occurs in the manuscript itself. 


Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (photo: Bayer. Staatsbib.) 
75 Freser (as in n. 24), 63, fig. 73. 


76 Hollstein, xu, 64. 
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er, Bruege.’s special genius enabled him to 
present n compelling grapnic terms a peculiarly verbal in- 
terpreta-ion cf folly: namely, that theater with its moraliz- 
ing plays is sn arena for man's folly. 

These literary examples are products of a general tradi- 
tion testifying to the emerging popularity of games in the 
sixteent3 certury. Nearly contemporary with Bruegel, the 
first Latin avd Dutch lists and definitions of games ap- 
peared in tae dictionaries of Hadrianus Junius and 
Kilianus, issued in 1567 and 1574 respectively." In his 
earlier Colloguia Familiara, Erasmus had included both 
sports end games. asserting that a boy's character was 
revealed clearly by the games he played and how he played 
them.” Contemporary with Erasmus, the humanist Juan 
Luis Vives (1492-1540) wrote several treatises in Latin on 
the educatior of children. De Tradendis Disciplinis ("The 
Transmssion of Areas of Knowledge") was published in 
Antwer in 1531, and the Linguae Latinae or Colloquiae 
(‘The Schol Dialogues) was published in Breda in 
1538.7? Vives, like his mentor Erasmus, maintained that 
| ült csaracter, restoring the body for further in- 
tedy.8° Such publications demonstrate that 
sixteenta-certury Flanders did supply a climate, as Aries 
has pcinted out for France, in which childhood play 
emergec as a distinct entity.3! The existence of these 
literary :radiions provides, moreover, a verbal context for 
Bruegel's cheice o! games as a subject, as the depictions 





















7? Cited by de Cock end Teirlinck, 1, 41-43; reprinted as Hadrianus 
Junius, Nemenclater sive Omnium Rerum Propria Nomina Variis 
Lingvis Explicat: ..., aad Cornelis Kiei, Dictionarium Teutonicolatinun 
(both in Decumenta Liaguistica: Reihe 1, Wörterbücher des 15. und 16. 
Jahrhunderts), Eildesheim and New York, 1975, 1976. 





7 Erasmus (as ir. n. 35°. 22-30, includes tennis, putting the shot, “ pall- 
mall" (or senge aan), and jumping. 


79 On these textssee Foster Watson, Vives on Education, a Translation of 
the De tradendis discipáünis of juan Luis Vives, Cambridge, 1913; Tudor 
School-Boy Life. The Dialogues of Juan Luis Vives, ed. and trans. Foster 
Watson, Londor: 1998. | thank Ronald Renson of the Katholieke Univer- 
siteit, Leuven, fer calling to my atrention the relevance of Vives for 16th- 
century Flemish attituces towards play, and for making available to me 
copies of ais own interesting work: Ronald Renson, “Juan Luis Vives 
(1492-1540) aed the Physical Education of the Woman," in 
Internationales Seminer für Geschichte der Leibeserziehung und des 
Sports, 1, 1-17, Vienna 1974; idem, “Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540) and 
the Educational Aspects of Play" in Geschichte und Strukturen des 
Sports ar den Universitàiten, Dokumente des V. Internationalen 
Kongresses der ISPA. Mainz, 1976, 429-448; and idem, “Juan Luis 
Vives (14€2-1542) and the Moral Aspects of Play," in Histoire, jeux et 
sports au Canada. Jeuxset sports, 1776-1976: Influences réciproques en- 
tre l'Amér que e: lesautres pays. Documents du Seminaire International 
d'Histoire du Sort e: d'Education Physique Comparée organisé en 
cooperation avec HISPA, SHPESA et AAPE, Quebec, 1976, iv-1-1v-18. 


9? Watson, 1908 19, 296: Watsen, 1913, 121, 299-300; and Renson, 
1976a, esp. 432-39. 


81 Aries {as in n. 18), passim; see also Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His 
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of games in medieval marginalia established an artistic 
context. 

Vives, Erasmus, and the etymologists also shared a 
relatively sophisticated understanding of play and games 
which encourages closer scrutiny of Bruegel's painting as 
their conceptual analogue. These authors already differen- 
tiated between sport and games, adult and children's 
amusements, and gender-linked recreations. An in- 
teresting excerpt from the Linguae Latinae testifies besides 
to a perception of the potential symbolism of children's 
games. Vives presented a new game "in which one [player] 
is elected king," that player being a certain Philip, who 
was the thinly disguised young prince of Spain.** Devised 
to prepare its player to be king, this game was interpreted 
by Vives as mimicry, as Bruegel was to do for some of the 
pastimes in Children's Games. 

Other writers also evinced an awareness of children's 
propensity for mimicking adult activities. One fifteenth- 
century Flemish proverb (“As the old sing, so pipe the 
young’) insinuates a broad acceptance of mimicry by the 
society, and the addition of this proverb to a print 
emanating from Hieronymus Cock's shop testifies to its 
use within Bruegel's own milieu.85 Mimicry is also the 
subject of a chapter in Sebastian Brant's popular Ship of 
Fools, in which the author cautions parents against mis- 
behavior, since children so easily copy all that their elders 


do: 


World, trans. Helen Iswolsky, Cambridge, Mass., 1968, esp. 231-38, 
although he may have overstated his case when he asserted that ' ... 
games were not as yet thought of as a part of ordinary life and even less 
of its frivolous aspect" (p. 236). On the contrary, it was in part because 
of a consciousness of games and children as an everyday social reality 
that Bruegel selected such a subject. 


82 Many other 16th-century texts included lists or discussions of games, 
such as the 1542 edition of Rabelais, Gargantua et Pantagruel (Oeuvres 
complétes, ed. Pierre Jourda, 2 vols., Paris, 1962, 1, 83-87), where 217 
games and sports were recorded. Subsequent translations supplemented 
this list by adding games played outside France; see Bakhtin, 231. Some 
15th-century literature also included games, such as Jean Froissart, 
L'Espinette amoureuse (Oeuvres de Froissart. Poésies, ed. Aug. Scheler, 1, 
Brussels, 1870, esp. 90-95); and John Lydgate, Pilgrimage of the Life of 
Man (Early English Text Society, xxv, xxxii, xcii), ed. F. J. Furnivall, 
London, 1899, LxxxH1, 304-06. I thank Walter Gibson for bringing these 
references to my attention. 


$3 See especially the works of Vives edited by Watson, 1908 and 1913, 
and the discussion of Vives's classifications of play by Renson, 1976b (as 
in n. 79), iv-3, iv- 11. 


54 Watson, 1908, 175. 


85 The Dutch expression is Soo doude pijpen en singhen, oock dese 
jonghe sotkens fier; this print, Family of Fools, is catalogued by Timothy 
Riggs, Hieronymus Cock, Printmaker and Publisher (Outstanding Dis- 
sertations in the Fine Arts), New York and London, 1977, 316, No. 18, as 
a print after Bosch, with the assertion that it has "only the vaguest 
resemblance to his work.” 
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What you do, that your child will do, 

In evil children copy you 

Break jars, your child will break them too ... 
Let him expect that they will gape 

And play the mimic, play the ape ... 

The son will do as does the father, 

The daughter do as does the mother ... 

Our children will resemble us ... 

In children's presence take great heed, 
They'll copy you in word and deed.*e 


The accompanying woodcut in which a fool hands a 
backgammon board to a child, warns of the ill effects of 
such mimicry. 

A group of broadsheets of the topsy-turvy world 
further embellish this tradition of mimicry. In them, a 
youth beats his father and a daughter feeds her mother 
who reclines helplessly on a couch.#7 Other examples, in 
which those depicted engage in incongruous activity, 
show a child who rocks a cradle containing an adult and 
an elderly couple who plays with babyish toys.** Because 
children and their elders have exchanged roles in them, 
these broadsheets conform most closely to the topsy-turvy 
world imagery. But insofar as the children perform ac- 
tivities commonly reserved for adults, they also share 
characteristics with Bruegel's children who mime adults in 
marriage and baptism ceremonies. 

Related broadsheets depict monkeys who ape human 
activity,# exploiting the linguistic similarity between "an 
ape” (een aap) and “to ape" or mimic (naüpen). Especially 
important is a series of sixteen little-known prints of apes 
by an Antwerp follower and imitator of Bruegel, Pieter 
van der Borcht IV (1540-1608).% The second print is an 
amusing variant of Bruegel's Children's Games, for in it 
monkeys imitate children playing games, many of which 


s Sebastian Brant, The Ship of Fools, trans. and ed. Edwin H. Zeydel, 
(Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, xxxvi), New York, 1944, 
176-77. 


87 Discussed by David Kunzle, "World Upside Down: The Iconography 
of a European Broadsheet Type," The Reversible World: Symbolic In- 
version in Art and Society, ed. Barbara Babcock, Ithaca and London, 
1978, 39-94, esp. 50, idem, "Bruegel's Proverb Painting and the World 
Upside Down," Art Bulletin, ix, 1977, 197-202; illustrated in C. F. van 
Veen, Drie eeuwen Noord-nederlandse kinderprenten, The Hague, 1971, 
pls. 39 and 41. 


84 Kunzle, 1978, 50; and Van Veen, 39, 41, and 42. 


8° Kunzle, 1978, 60; A. Pigler, Barockthemen, eine Auswahl von 
Verzeichnissen zur Ikonographie des 17. und 19. Jahrhunderts, 2 vols., 
Budapest, 1956, u, 568; Emile Henri van Heurck and Boekenoogen, 
L'Imagerie populaire des Pays-Bas, Belgique-Hollande, Paris, 1930, 53; 
see also H. W. Janson, Apes and Ape Lore in the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance (Studies of the Warburg Institute, xx), London, 1952, 287, 
and passim. 

90 Partially recorded in Hollstein, m1, 106, Nos. 469-472; fully described 
in Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale, Quinze années d'acquisitions de la pose 
de la premiére pierre à l'inauguration officielle de la Bibliothèque, 
Brussels, 1969, No. 241, 238-240. On Van der Borcht, see also A. J. J. 


dup.icate those found in Bruegel's painting (Fig. 19).?! In 
the foreground, monkeys play at masking and at bowls; in 
the middle ground they entertain themselves with Bok, 
bok. hoops, top and whip, and golf; and in the distance 
they play leapfrog and at shooting the popinjay. Accom- 
panving Latin-Dutch inscriptions describe some of these 
games.?? 

Pieter van der Borcht's series draws no: only on 
mimicry. The sequence of subjects partially conforms to 
that of the Ages of Man, thereby also belonging to the 
second of the literary and artistic traditions cited above. 
The first print introduces the monkeys during their in- 
fancy, being fed, nursed, and spanked (Fig. 18). Following 
infancy, the second print of games represents their 
childhood. Although the remainder of the prints do not 
continue such clear distinctions of given ages, the next few 
prints in the sequence clearly suggest that various 
courtship activities followed childhood, as the monkeys 
dance in the third print, feast and kiss at a kermess in the 
fourth, and ice-skate as couples in the fifth. Yet, even as 
adult monkeys, they have not abandoned their games, for 
the seventh print displays them engaged in a water joust.?? 
Games cease only when men (or monkeys) hunt and make 
war in the final print.” 

Sixteenth-century literature and art often related 
children's games to the Ages of Man, associating 
children's games not only with childhood, but also with 
infancy, adolescence, and even manhood. Only old age 
cast off a link with games, but even here the concept of a 
second childhood, as advanced by Erasmus in his Praise of 
Folly, permitted the inclusion of games as characteristic of 
seni ity.%° Another early example of the Ages of Man, by 
Thomas More, includes nine tituli to describe the activity 
displayed on a group of tapestries.” More called the first 
of these “Chyldhod,” as illustrated by a boy playing with 


Delea, "Les Artistes collaborateurs de Christophe Plantin,” Sept Études: 
publiées à l'occasion du quatrième centenaire de célèbre imprimeur an- 
verscis Christophe Plantin, Brussels, 1920, 85-123. 


ə! Published in connection with Bruegel's painting by Drost, pl. vit; and 
later by G. Glück, Das grosse Bruegel-Werk, Vienna [1951], 55. 


92 Glück, 1951, 55, reproduces its two inscriptions as follows: "Ludere 
nam paribus gestis, disoque, trochoque/ Ex graciles palmis arte ferire 
pilas" and "Sy schieten naar den doel, sy colven, en sy caetsen,/ Sy 
spelen met den reep en loopen oock op schaetsen.” 


°3 Played by children in the Mayer van den Berghe Breviary; Gaspar (as 
in n. 61), pl. vui. 


*4 Compare the curious collection of children's games, also ending with 
war imagery, by Jacques Stella, Les Jeux et plaisirs de l'enfance (Paris, 
1657 ;, Nieuwkoop, 1968, esp. 49 and 50. In this instance, the onset of 
war signals the end of the Siécle d'or whose innocence and sweetness, the 
text informs us, described the preceding games. 

95 Erasmus (as in n. 15), 79. 

s% Thomas More, The History of King Richard III and Selections from 
the English and Latin Poems (The Yale Edition of the Works of St. 
Thoraas More, ni), ed. Richard S. Sylvester, New Haven and London, 
1976. xix-xx, 114-18. Apparently the tapestries, described in short prose 
accounts interspersed between each poem, are no longer extant. 


a top and whip. n the verses the boy states: “I am called 
Chyldhod, in pi.y is al my mynde,/ To cast a coyte, a 
cokstele, anc a ball, ’ concluding with a wish that he could 
play all his life. In the second tapestry, "Manhod," a 
young man, hold ng a Hawk, rides a horse, while under the 
horse the bey reppea s with his top and whip. More's 
verses inform us that though this youth learns to hunt and 
hawk, he still pr=fers his earlier games. Even as man falls 
in love in the th rd age, "Venus and Cupyde," the poem 
compares love’: activities to child's play: "Now thou 
which erst despysedst children small,/Shall waxe a chylde 
agayne and by my thzall." It is only in the fourth age, 
when Cupic witadraws his arrow, that “responsible mat- 
ters shall of ləv- cppresse,/Thy childish game and ydle 
bysinesse." 

Quite similar to Mare's verses is a poem by Jan van 
Doesborch, pub ished in Antwerp in 1524.9” Old age and 
manhood are pictured in two woodcuts which preface the 
poem. They reririsce about the lighthearted games of 
their youth anc many of these games, such as tops, dice, 
Heer bayliw arc Bok, bok, appear in Bruegel's painting. 
The language of the poem also conjures up the imagery of 
the painting, a. it describes the spellbound mood of 
children at play, mesmerized by the melody of the tops or 
the fantasy o£ he kmucklebones.% Such games occupy 
their time until Venus and Cupid appear to entice the 
youths to love anc merriage. Yet, even then, old age and 
manhood re»ea:-dly lament an earlier time in the recurring 
refrain: Hey, heyt voarleden tijt waer sijde duere. 

Considerable pictomial imagery conformed to this 
literary perspect ve which viewed play as characteristic of 
the Ages of Man through adolescence. In 1570 
Hieronymus Ce -k published a series of prints of the Ages 
of Man. Based en models by Stradanus and executed by 
Furnius, these eagraviags commence with Infancy, which 
shows children playing with a hobbyhorse, a walker, a 
teeter-totter, ane swings around the figures of the Three 
Fates who wail determine their course through life (Fig. 
20).% The next ?rint, Youth, shows figures on horseback, 
but games secur ir the third print, on adolescence, where 
some youths play ball while others engage in courtship ac- 
tivities, suggesting tha: games occupied an accepted posi- 
tion in the pxtoria imagery of the ages through 
adolescence (Fiz. 21)379 Games recur in three prints 
representing the first three decades of human life in a 
series also exec: ted in Antwerp by Galle after designs by 


? De refereinerbuael van Jan van Doesborch (Leidsche Drukken en 
Herdrukken miteeg ven vanwege de Maatschappij der Nederlandsche 
Letterkunde te Laidan, Kleine Reeks, 11), ed. C. Kruyskamp, Leiden, 1940, 
196-198. On Van Joesbomh as a printer, see R. Proctor, Jan van 
Doesborch, Printer at Antuerp, London, 1894. 


*® For example, in he first stanza: “Inder tijt mijnder kintsheyt on- 
besneden/ Heer »ayliev of ser bare was mijn spel,/ Oft bock over hage 
met lichten ledem/ Te sprimgene, ende coecouc heerken rij ic wel,/ Te 
clossen, te toppen ende dat nonneken snel/ Te drayene, dat was mi een 
melodije,/ Te elesse, te topsen ende dat nonneken snel/ Te drayene, dat 
was mi een meiod: =,/ Te allen, twaer mi nv een ghequel,/ Ende die 
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18 Pieter van der Borcht IV, Monkeys' Infancy. Brussels, 
Bibliothéque Royale (photo: Bibl. Roy.) 





19 Pieter van der Borcht IV, Games of Monkeys. Brussels, 
Bibliothéque Royale (photo: Bibl. Roy.) 


Paladanus van Groeningen.!? These prints thus present 
games as a continuing preoccupation in the stages of life. 

Other images more explicitly affirm a relationship be- 
tween children's games and marriage, the principal ritual 
of adolescence and the theme underscored in Bruegel's 
painting. Later Netherlandish broadsheets include folio 
woodcuts of children's games (Fig. 22), in addition to the 
more common examples drawn from the topsy-turvy 


clincke te slaen, elck sijnen tije,/ Ende die coten lagen in mijn fantasije."' 


% Described in Hollstein, vit, 44, Nos. 31-36; Riggs (as in n. 85), 358-59, 
No. 188; Lydia DePauw-De Veen, Jéróme Cock. Editeur d'estampes et 
graveur, 15077-1570, Brussels, 1970, No. 100, 38; and Drost, pl. viu 
(detail only). 


100 The subsequent prints in the series are: (4) Les Vertues en l'estude; (5) 
La Triomphe des vertues; and (6) La Récompense ... en la ciei. See im- 
pressions of the complete series, signed P. Dufour, in the Bibliothèque 
Royale, Brussels. 


101 Unrecorded by Hollstein, the series of ten prints, of the ten decades of 
life, was executed by Philip Galle; Tietze-Conrat, 130-31, pl. 2. 
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20 Pieter Furnius after Johann Stradanus, La Naissance. 
Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale (photo: Bibl. Roy.) 
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21 Pieter Furnius after Johann Stradanus, L'Adolescence. 
Brussels, Bibliotheque Royale (photo: Bibl. Roy.) 


102 Reproduced in Heurck and Boekenoogen (as in n. 89), 38, 78, 80, and 
158; and Van Veen (as in n. 87), 57-63. 

103 []lustrated in Heurck and Boekenoogen (as in n. 89), 158; another is in 
Van Veen (as in n. 87), 60, and Heurck and Boekenoogen, 38. Both date 
from the 17th century, but their relationship to the earlier “world upside 
down” broadsheets suggests that they reflect older models. 


104 Tietze-Conrat, 129. 


105 "Exultat levitate puer dum reddere voces/ Incipit, et certo vix pede 
signat Hymen.” 

196 Recorded in Hollstein, xv, 187, No. 478; “Redditus ut luci puer est, 
mox reddere voces incipit, et certo vix pede signat hymen. More capri ex- 
ultat decimum progressus ad annum. Ipsius estque aestas mollis et apta 
regni." 

107 Stridbeck, 184-191; Benesch (as in n. 12), 97 and 112, n. 20, and Slive 
(as in n. 12), 491-92. 


world and proverbs.!?? Composed of multiple images of 
individual games, such broadsheets sometimes conclude 
wita a single illustration of courtship or marriage.!9? One 
print of infancy by Nicolas de Bruyn, after a drawing by 
Maerten de Vos, includes numerous children's games 
arranged in a village square quite suggestive of Bruegel's 
setting in Children's Games (Fig. 23). On one level, this 
print is merely another example of children's games 
characterizing the Ages of Man, and this is precisely how 
its contemporary Dutch inscription explained it and how 
Tie:ze-Conrat later interpreted it.1% Closer scrutiny, 
however, discloses that blindman's buff occupies the cen- 
ter of the composition. A sixteenth-century viewer would 
have understood the presence of blindman’s buff — not 
commonly represented in other game imagery — as a 
signifier of marriage, an analogy which the Latin inscrip- 
tion formulates: “The boy rejoices with levity, while he 
commences the responses and marks Hymen with a sure 
foot.” 105 Another print of children’s games by Crispin van 
de Passe the Elder, also after de Vos, further secures this 
connection through an inscription which alludes to the 
blindfold as a prop in the game and to summer as the ap- 
propriate season for its play.1% 

Although a knowledge of these literary and artistic 
tracitions dealing with mimicry and the Ages of Man per- 
vades Bruegel's painting, a third literary tradition, emblem 
books, used the actions of games precisely to sigr.al man's 
folly, as did Bruegel. As identified by Stridbeck, Slive, 
Benesch,!? among others, they include: Jacob Cats, 
Silenvs Alcibiadis sive Protevs, Vitae Humanae Ideam, 
Emblemate (1618),1% and Pieter Roemer Visscher, 
Sinaepoppen (1614).19 To these can be added the 
anonymous Kinderwerck, ofte Sinnebeelden van de 
Spelen der Kinderen (1626),11 and Conrad Meyer and 
Johann Heinrich Ammann, Nichtige Kinderspiele 
(1657),111 the latter largely dependent or Cats's 
Kinderspel, a poem used to introduce his Sinne-Beelden, 
eertijts Minne-beelden, the third part of Silenvs 
Alcibiades, as well as his earlier poem, Houwelijk.112 

According to Stridbeck, numerous emblems signifying 
folly to their seventeenth-century compilers found their 


108 Cats, 31-135; various editions are listed by John Landwehr, Emblem 
Books of the Low Countries 1554-1949, A Bibliography (Bibliotheca Em- 
blematica, 11) Utrecht [1970], Nos. 80-101; and Mario Praz, Studies in 
Seventeenth-Century Imagery (Sussidi Eruditi, xv1), Rome, 1964, 2nd 
ed., Pt. 1, 301; (Sussidi Eruditi, xvii), Rome, 1974, Pt. 11, 64 and passim. 


19? Pablished in facsimile, Sinnepoppen van Roemer Visscher, ed. L. 
Bruramel, The Hague, 1949; described in Landwehr, Nos. 722-25; Praz, 
I, 530-31; II, 63. 

110 [n Minne-plicht. Ende Kuysheyts-kamp. 1626; described by de Cock 
and Teirlinck, 1, 41-47; extensively quoted by Hartman and Lens, passim. 


111 See the facsimile, Conrad Meyer, Die Kinderspiele, ed. Conrad Ulrich, 
Zurich [1971]; this work included twenty-six engravings of various 
games, incorporating some that were not described by Cats, but using 
blindman's buff as the first illustration and the first game described in 
the text. 


112 ( ats, 213-15. 


counterparts in Chilaren’s Games.!? Following Cats, the 
boy blowing bubbles in the left corner of Bruegel's 
painting is a symbol both of the transitoriness of life, and 
pride ir material poss-ssions or greed. Those on stilts con- 
vey corceit, while thase who turn somersaults suffer from 
distorted vision, for they see the world upside-down. 
Stridbeck similar y extracted from Visscher’s 
Sinnepoppen other emblems of games displayed in 
Bruege.s painting.!!* Among them, swimming with a 
bladder signals mistrest; Pick, Olye offte Graef connotes 
tyranny; and boys paying with hoops (Fig. 24) express 
the dictum beter sti! gehstaen (“it is better to stand 
still^).! 5 The frcnta position of these boys trundling 
hoops led Stridbeck t» interpret this action as emblematic 
of the paintings principal moral: the futility of life's 
activity.!16 

It is worthwhie placing Bruegel's Children's Games 
within its appropriate chronological context in Antwerp 
emblem literature of tae third quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 17 Antwerp was in fact, the center of emblem-book 
publishing in Belgium which began there with the 
publication in 1554 of Tpaleys der gheleerder ingienen oft 
der corstiger gheesten translated from La Perriére’s Le 
Théâtre des bons engins, originally issued in Paris. Two 
more ecitions were printed in the next decade.118 Although 
no other embiem boeks predate Bruegel's painting, the 
sixties witnessed a proliferation of emblem publishing, 
many editions adaptiag devices from Alciati which must 
have been available earlier in Antwerp. In 1561, Paradin’s 
Les Devises herciques appeared, followed by a Dutch 
translation. By the middle of the decade, Plantin's shop 
issued Latin embiem books by the Flemish humanists, 
Johannes Sambucus and Hadrianus Junius, with suc- 
cessive tran:latiors.'* Finally, in 1566, the first edition of 


113 Stridbeck, 185-191; see z so Cats, 213-15, and the illustrated facsimile, 
Jacob Cats and RobertFairle, Moral Emblems with Aphorisms, Adages, 
and Proverbs, of All Ages and Nations, ed. and trans. Richard Pigot, 
London, .862, 2nd ed. 


114 Stridbeck, 189-190. 


15 Sinnepopper (as im n. 109), 140, 143, and 160. Other emblematic 
games or toys are: rackets,.8; tops, 20; shooting the popinjay, 41; dice 
and cards (as games children should not be taught), 101; walking on 
stilts, 137: jumping rope, 184; swimming, 147; top and whip, 165. The 
accomparying 183 engraviags are by Claes Jansz. Visscher. 


116 Stridbeck, 191. 


117 [n add tion to Landwehr as in n. 108), a useful introduction is K. Por- 
teman, Irleiding tot de N derlandse emblemataliteratuur, Groningen, 
1977. On Plantin's em»lem publishing see Leon Voet, The Golden Com- 
passes. A History ane Evc'uaticn of the Printing and Publishing Ac- 
tivities of the Officina Plartinana at Antwerp, 2 vols., Amsterdam and 
New York, 1969. 


118 Landwehr (as in n. 108), ix, Nos. 317-319; Praz (as in n. 108), 1, 394- 
95. A facsimile of the French edition was edited by Gerta Dexter, Le 
Théâtre des bons engins amguel sont contenuz cent emblèmes moraulx 
(1539) by Guillaume c2 la Perrière, Gainesville, Fla., 1964. 


119 Landwehr (as in n. 108), Nos. 465-473; Praz (as in n. 108), 1, 444-45; 
the Lyon edition is in tacsimile, Claude Paradin, Les Devises heroïques, 
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22 Broadsheet of 
children’s games. 
The Hague, 
Koninklijke 
Bibliotheek (from 
Van Veen, Drie 
eeuwen ... 
kinderprenten, pl. 
60). 
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23 Nicolas de Bruyn after Maerten de Vos, Infancy. Brussels, 
Bibliotheque Royale (photo: ACL) 


1557 (Continental Emblem Books, xvi), ed. John Horden, Menston 
(Yorkshire), 1971. 


120 Landwehr (as in n. 108), Nos. 276-289; 590-97; and Praz (as in n. 
108), 1, 384-85; 486-87; in facsimile, Hadrianus Junius, Emblemata 1565 
(Continental Emblem Books, x11), ed. John Horden, Menston (Yorkshire), 
1972. 
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24 Claes Jansz. 
Visscher, Hoops, 
from Pieter 
Roemer Visscher, 
Sinnepoppen, 
1614 (photo: 
author) 


Alciati appeared in Antwerp, again issued by Plantin.121 

Conspicuously absent from these earlier compendia, 
however, are most of the specific examples used by Cats 
and Roemer Visscher — boys rolling hoops, swimming, 
walking on stilts, turning somersaults, riding hob- 
byhorses, playing Pick, Olye offte Graef — and the con- 
siderable range of games that characterized their texts. 
Only one recurring emblem, blowing bubbles, finds an 
analogue in Bruegel's painting (Fig. 25). The fragility of 
the bubble which bursts when captured and the concomi- 
tant folly of the child who believes, nonetheless, that a 
bubble can be seized, refer in the emblem literature to the 
transitory nature of life, as well as to the folly of man who 
presumes that he can temper its course. As Slive has 
suggested, the detail of a single child blowing bubbles in 


121 Landwehr (as in n. 108), Nos. 8-25; Praz (as in n. 108), 1, 248-252. A 
facsimile of the related edition of 1551 was edited by Henry Green, 
Andreae Alciati Emblematum Flumen Abundans; or Alciati's Emblems in 
Their Full Stream (Holbein Society Facsimile Reprints, v), Manchester 
and London, 1871; see also Henry Green, Andrea Alciati and His Books 
of Emblems; A Biographical and Bibliographical Study, London, 1872, 
(reprint New York, 1965); and Dmitrij Tschizewskij and Ernst Benz, 
Andreas Alciati Emblematum Liber mit Holzschnitten von Jórg Breu 
[1531], (Emblematisches Cabinet, x), Hildesheim and New York, 1977. 


122 In Hadrianus Junius, Emblemata, xvi, 22, with the motto: Cuncta 
complecti velle, stultum; and slightly later in Geoffrey Whitney, A 
Choice of Emblems and Other Devices, Leiden, 1586 (The English Ex- 
perience, cLx1), Amsterdam and New York, 1969, 55, with the same 
motto. 

123 Slive (as in n. 12), 491, also quoted An Herbal for the Bible (1587) 
comparing man's life to a Dreame, to a smoke, to a vapour, to a puffe of 
winde, to a shadow, to a bubble of water, to hay, to grasse, to an herb, to 
a flower, to a leave, to a tale, to vanitie, to a weaver's shuttle, to a winde, 





the lower left corner of Children’s Games may convey this 
meaning, 123 a meaning which is partially in line with the 
view of chance presented in the painting. If there is a 
shared ground between the painting and specific emblems, 
it is therefore based on this one detail. 

There is, nonetheless, some additional evidence that 
depictions of games already manifested symbolic meaning 
before Bruegel. For example, the Dutch version of La 
Perriere’s Théâtre included five emblems of sports and 
games, among which were tennis, racket ball, chess, 
backgammon, and dicing.124 Introduced as adult pastimes 
rather than children’s recreations, these games were also 
present in medieval literature which assigned them similar 
moral meanings: chess was designed to instruct the 
players both upon the social equality of the classes and 
upon the transitory quality of life; dice taught the hazards 
of fortune or chance; and tennis instructed on the mistrust 
of things certain. Medieval antecedents of emblem 
litereture also focused on the pastimes of adults. Jan van 
den Berghe’s Dat Kaetspel ghemoralizeert, for example, 
related ball games to the justice system, and Antonius de 
Roovere’s poem, Gheestelijck den bal te slane,t?$ 
elaborated an allegory that compares the ball’s hardness to 
God s power, its three seams to the Trinity, and so forth. 

Most closely related to Children’s Games, however, is a 
four:h literary example which focused on folly and used 
the games of children as its metaphor: the prologue to the 
four:eenth-century Abele spelen.126 It depended, in part, 
on a linguistic phenomenon for its meaning. The Dutch 
noun, spel, means “ʻa play," as in stage representation or a 
dramatic composition, and the same noun also means "a 
game," for there is no separate Dutch word for "game. "!?7 
Entitled Een beghinsel van allen spelen (“A beginning to 
all plays [games]"), the Abele spelen prologue compares 
the games of children to the subsequent folly of the stage. 
In the poem, as children play with stones, or at cup and 
ball, with dice or knucklebones, at chess or other board 
games, as they run in the streets, or ride en hobbyhorses, 


to dried stubble, to a post, to nothing." 


124 La Perriere, Théátre (as in n. 118), 20-21, 64-65, 92-93, 128-29, 162- 
63. 


125 Jan van den Berghe, Dat Kaetspel Ghemoralizeert [1431], ed. Jacobus 
A. Roetert Frederikse, Leiden, 1915; and De gedichten van Anthonis de 
Roovere naar alle tot dusver bekende handschriften en oude drukken, ed. 
J. J. Mak, Zwolle, 1955, 278-281. 


126 The prologue occurs only in the Van Hulthem manuscript (Brussels, 
Bibliothèque Royale, Ms 15.589-623) of this text, executed about 1410, 
and edited by Hoffmann von Fallersleben, vi, 1-2, with commentary, 
169-216. Most other editions of the Abele spelen omit the prologue 
which may postdate the plays. Further bibliography-on the Van Hulthem 
manuscript can be found in Jan Deschamps, Middelnederlandse 
handschriften uit Europese en Amerikaanse Collectiones, Leiden, 1972, 
2nd ed., 131-37. 


127 On spel see the Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal, xiv, 2676- 
2689 and the Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, vn, 1671-1685. 


their games are like plays.128 They are like the theater, the 
prologue implies, ‘or there are lessons contained in both 
activities. The prologue concludes with an exhortation to 
the audience: "One finds examples clear and many, even 
if they pay the focl. Therein lies their subtlety. Now listen 
and try © understand.” 12? This connection between games 
and the theater or between "play" and "the play" is, I 
believe, the underpinning of Bruegel's painting. 

Yet another fact reinforces the thesis that Children's 
Games cepends or such a prologue, for both the painting 
and the »lays focus on the theme of marriage. Performed 
consecutively im two parts, the first play was an abele spel 
or "ncble play [game], in which a magic world of make- 
believe provided tke setting for a fairy-tale romance. The 
second play, a softerie, literally “a folly,” followed as a 
short skt. These burlesque farces inverted the refined love 
of the phys by treating the disillusionment of married life. 
Women are usually the victors in these plays, and men are 
the cuckolded husbands, as both harangue and deceive 
each other.12° The viewer could infer from the sotterie, 
presumably designed as a gloss on the preceding refined 
drama, ‘hat the reality of everyday life was something 
other ‘han that presented in the first play. In so doing, the 
viewer would have been following the exhortation of the 
prologue, to look fer moral example in common plays as in 
everyday games. As the existence of such a prologue may 
have encouraged Bruegel to call forth the linguistic essence 
of spel as both a "game" and "a play,” so Bruegel's 
audience. likewise, would have understood children's 
games im part as plays. [n this sense, Children's Games 
truly corforms to the genre of a theatrum vitae humanae 
or theatrum mundi, as suggested by Gibson.!3 

Whatever other meanings it now evokes, Children's 
Games «ill represents real children playing actual games 
in front of a believable town hall, a fact that also con- 
tributed to the way it was perceived. Among the artistic 
antecedents for depictions of games were choir-stall 


128 Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 2: . die selke keien ende dander 
clossen. ' sam so cleten si ane den bloc./ selc worstelt ende selc trect dan 
stoc./ selc speelt met appelen, selc met noten./ die selc couten, die ander 


coten./ die selke dabbett, die ander caets./ d'een speelt tafelspel ende d 


ander seaess. 


129 Ibid. 2 "Men vint exempel harde vele,/ al eest dat se sotte spelen,/ 
daer subtitheit leghet ane./ ru hoort ende pijnt u te verstane!” 


130 All edited by Hoffman von Fallersleben, vi, passim, the sotterie are 
reminiseer= of the Battle for the Britches theme given pictorial expression 
in prints eiscussed by Walter Gibson, "Some Flemish Popular Prints 
from Hieronymus Cockand His Contemporaries,” Art Bulletin, Lx, 1978, 
673-681. 


131 Gibsen, 36. The games of childzen relate both textually and pictorially 
to the 77ts-century genre of theatrum mundi, discussed by Michael 
Schilling, Pnagines Mundi. Metaphorische Darstellungen der Welt in der 
Emblematis (Mikrokosmos. Beiträge zur Lituraturwissenschaft und 
Bedeutung= Forschung, 1v), Frankfurt, Bern, and Cirencester, 1979, esp. 
129-145 Antwerp apparently took the lead in the 17th-century develop- 
ment of imagery relating to games, theater, and the world, as in Jan 
David's Veedicivs Christianvs, Antwerp, 1601, and Benedictus van Haef- 
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) 25 Unknown art- 
ist, Blowing 
Bubbles, from 
Hadrianus Junius, 
Emblemata, 1565 
(photo: author) 





sculpture and town-hall statuary (Figs. 26 and 27), whose 
placement may have reflected the social reality that 
children played in and around the town hall: This 
phenomenon may also have contributed to the secondary 
nomenclature for the town hall as a Spilschuur, or “play 
barn.’’133 At the same time, the designation, Spilschuur, 
doubtless derived from the fact that the town hall was the 
common locus before and in which plays were per- 
formed,13 as it is in the painting by Mostaert which in- 
cludes the performance of a Passion play in front of the 


ten, Schola Cordis, Antwerp, 1629, both discussed and illustrated by 
Schilling, 118, pls. 8, 9, 13; recorded by Landwehr (as in n. 108), Nos. 
130-31, 182-83, and Praz (as in n. 108), 1, 313, 361-62. 


12 See especially the architectural consoles (Gruuthuse Museum) from 
the town hall of Bruges, attributed to Jean van Valenciennes and 
described in Valentin Vermeersch, Guide Musée Gruuthuse, Bruges, 
1970, 105-07. Proverbs, mostly from church sculpture, are also il- 
lustrated in: John Baptist and Gerrits M. Knipping, Het kind in 
neerlands beeldende kunst, 2 vols., Wageningen, n.d., 1, figs. 15, 16, 17; 
J. K. Steppe, M. Smeyers, and J. Lauwerys, Wereld van vroomheid en 
satire: laat-gothische koorbanden in Vlaanderen, Kasterlee [1973]; and L. 
Maeterlinck, Le Genre satirique, fantasque, et licencieux dans la 
sculpture flamande et wallone. Les Miséricordes de stalles (art et 
folklore), Paris, 1910, 1-2; and Mori (as in n. 60), 109-133. 


133 J, W. Muller, “De taal en de herkomst der zoogenaamde ‘Abele spelen’ 
en ‘sotternien,’” Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 
XLVI, 1927, 292-301; and P. J. J. Diermanse, “Het ‘Spel’ van der vier 
Aimonskinderen,” Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, 
xiv, 1926, 40-44. 


144 [bid., 41 
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26 Jean de 
Valenciennes, 
Blindman's Buff, 
capital from the 
Hôtel de Ville, 
Bruges. Bruges, 
Gruuthuse 
Museum (photo: 
ACL) 





27 Blindman's 
Buff, console, 
Bruges, St. 

Salvatorskerk 
(photo: ACL) 





Antwerp town hall (Fig. 8). In addition, therefore, to the 
literary association which Bruegel's most literate viewers 
would have brought to the painting, the everyday reality 
of his viewers — be it their speech or their pastimes — pro- 
vided a ready context from which to perceive Children's 
Games as a theater for the folly of all. 

The century following Bruegel witnessed continuing 
associations between children's games and folly, often 
developing the related theme of marriage. Previously cited 
as a literary parallel to Bruegel's painting is Jacob Cats’s 
poem, Kinderspel, which exists in two slightly different 
versions, one prefacing his emblem book, Silenus 
Alcibiades, and the other introducing a didactic treatise on 
marriage, entitled Houwelijk.135 Both versions preserve the 
oft-quoted statement on play: 


135 Especially by Stridbeck, 185-86; and Benesch (as in n. 12), 97 and 154, 
No. 19; see Cats, 213-16. 


136 Cats, 213: "Dit spel, al schijnt ‘et sonder sin,/ Dat heeft een kleyne 
werelt in;/ De werelt en haer gants gestel/ En is maer enckel kinder- 
spel;/ Dus sooje na den eysch bevroet/ Al wat de malle jonckheyt doet,/ 
Gy sult vernemen op de straet/ Hoe dat de gansche werelt gaet,/ Gy sult 
‘er vinden, meyn ick wel,/ Uw eygen mal en kinder-spel." 


137 Cats, 213: "Het speeltje, vrienden, dat begiet/Een blinde greep, en 
vorder niet. ... Maer na dat hy de vrijster vingh,/ Nu siet hy vlack in alle 


Play, even if it appears without sense, 
Contains a whole world therein; 

The world and its complete structure, 

Is nothing but a children's game; 

Thus, after the frost thaws 

When you look at all that foolish youth does. 
You will understand on the street 

How the whole world goes; 

You will find there, I know it well 

Your own folly in children's games.136 


One version of Kinderspel continued with a lengthy 
treatment of blindman's buff as a parody of marriage. Af- 
ter a description of blindman's buff which “offers a blind 
choice and nothing more,” Cats proceeded to catalogue the 
bride's shortcomings which the bridegroom “sees 
sometimes all too clear," concluding that: “The game, it 
has its rules therein:/ The game it has but one big catch,/ 
One keeps forever what one gets!’’137 For Cats, as for 
Bruegel, the game of blindman's buff explicitly glossed the 
chance and folly of marriage. Perhaps it is no accident that 
this parody of blindman's buff occurs only as an introduc- 
tion to Cats's poem on marriage, being omitted in the 
other version of Kinderspel introducing his emblem book. 

Like the poem, the engravings of children's games il- 
lustrating Kinderspel and prefacing Silenus Alcibiades 
and Houwelijk were individually fashioned to accom- 
modate their different texts (Figs. 28 and 29). Rendomly 
citec as parallels with Children's Games, neither print by 
Adriaen van de Venne has been carefully scrutinized.138 
The first, illustrating Silenus Alcibiades, includes a variety 
of games in a city square: from right to left children walk 
on stilts, blow bubbles, play with dolls, fly kites, ride hob- 
byhorses, and jump rope (Fig. 28). A city hall, a church, 
and domestic architecture define the background. Setting 
and content are thus similar to those in Bruegel's painting. 
The second engraving, introducing Houwelijk, offers an 
ever. closer affinity with Children's Games (Fig. 29). Most 
of the customary games are relegated here to a city square 
in the background in order to make room for taree ac- 
tivites which dominate the foreground. On the right a 
group plays blindman's buff; on the left girls play with 
dolls; and in the center a marriage procession led by drum- 
mers marches into the foreground. The three mimicry ac- 
tivities depicted in the print prefacing Houwelijk convey 
the folly of marriage which commences after the games of 
childhood are terminated. 


dingh;/ Hy siet en haer, en haer gebreek,/ Haer ydel hooft en stegen 
neck, Hy siet haer feylen allegaer,/ Hy siet by wijlen al te klaer;/ Maer, 
of hy veel of luttel siet,/ Nogh eens te grijpen magh hy niet// En schoon 
hy vint on-aerdigh vleys,/ De greep is maer voor eene reys./ Maer 
waerom doch een grammen sin?/ Dit speeltjen heeft die wetten in,/ Dit 
speeltjen heeft een groote sleep,/ Men hout daer eeuwigh wat men 
greep.” 

138 Cited and illustrated by Stridbeck, 185, fig. 48; and Slive (as in n. 12), 
fig. 23, 491. 
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30 Pieter van der Borcht IV?, Parody of Courtship. Brussels, 
Bibliothéque Royale (photo: Bibl. Roy.) 





Another later print isolates blindman's buff as a symbol 
of the folly of marriage (Fig. 30).139 An oversized wicker 
basket is filled to the brim with miniature likenesses of 
men and women. Outside the basket stand hooded figures 
of a man and a woman, hoods recalling those employed by 
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Aerei. Of echte vif, of vrye maeght, blindman's buff in Children's Games. Each player has just 
Ghy fit conan; of Fonck-gefel, | Stet eer Sof — id j reached into the basket to pick a mate, and captions over 





their respective heads announce, "I've got one," as a 


29 Adrien van de Venne, Children's Games, from Jacob Cats, figure is pulled from the basket. One accompanying in- 


Houweljk 1622 (phcte: Brussels, Bibl. Roy.) 


139 Unrecorded. 
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scription below the image, alluding to the folly of 
matchmaking, recalls the language of Cats's poem describ- 
ing blindman's buff: "Let us stick our heads in sacks/ So 
that we can see no one's faults/ And each grasp out of the 
basket one [person]/ Or we will not bet anything during 
our lifetime.'’140 An attitude of resignation is implied by 
the suggestion that every match might as well be blindly 
arranged. This engraving, like those by Van de Venne and 
the poem by Cats, employs the images of children's games 
as metaphors of courtship and marriage. 


V. Conclusion 

The interpretation of Children's Games, as I have out- 
lined it above, argues for an artist who was intent on 
depicting the everyday reality of peasant children, while at 
the same time eliciting verbal allusions, the recognition of 
which would enhance the richness of the painting. Van 
Mander indicates that already in the seventeenth century 
Bruegel enjoyed a reputation as a painter of nature's peas- 
ants.141 Recent research by Alpers, Monbaillieu, and 
others has substantiated the validity of this claim by 
demonstrating that Bruegel's paintings support historical 
data on the peasant in the sixteenth century.!4 

In order to obtain evidence, however, that verbal con- 
tent was a concern of Bruegel, it is essential to turn to the 
works themselves. Children's Games shares formal and 
conceptual characteristics with Bruegel's works from the 
end of the 1550's. Like the Kermesse and Hoboken of 
1559, for example, Children's Games incorporates a high 
horizon, numerous clusters of people, and a system of in- 
terlocking diagonals connecting the diverse groups. That 
both works include depictions of many children's games is 
another common feature.!4 Still other works from this 
period evidence Bruegel's interest in language and theater. 
Both the drawing and print of Elck, dated 1558, include a 
legend, "no one knows himself," which derives from 
sixteenth-century theater, as the character, Elck 
(‘Everyman’), comes from the Dutch play by the same 
name.!4 Also executed in 1558, the drawing of the 
Alchemist depends for its meaning on the pun, Al 


140 “Laet ons thooft in een sack streeken/ Soo en sien wij niemandts 
gebreken/ En grijpen wt dese mande elck een/ Ofte wij krygender van 
ons leven geen.” 


141 Van Mander, 233; trans. C. van de Wall, Dutch and Flemish Painters, 
New York, 1936, 156: "Nature was wonderfully felicitous in her choice 
when, in an obscure village in Brabant, she selected the gifted and witty 
Pieter Bruegel to paint her and her peasants, and to contribute to the 
everlasting fame of painting in the Netherlands." 


142 Svetlana Alpers, "Bruegels Festive Peasants,” Simiolus, vi, 3-4, 
1972-73, 163-176; and A. Monballieu, “De ‘Kermis van Hoboken’ bij P. 
Bruegel, J. Grimmer en G. Mostaert," Jaarboek van het Koninklijk 
Museum voor Schone Kunst, 1974, 139-169. 


143 Caren Hammerman, The Johns Hopkins University, has documented 
the ethnographic accuracy of the games played and other activities 
present in the Kermesse at Hoboken. The results of some of her research 
were presented at the Middle Atlantic Symposium on the History of Art, 
March 29, 1980. 


gheraist, or "all is lost.’’145 It thus amply reveals an artist 
aware of the potential of language, as do the theatrum 
mundi paintings. Of them, Children’s Games is most like 
Netherlandish Proverbs of 1559, in which people act out 
written or spoken proverbs, all manifesting universal 
folly. It is also close to the Battle Between Carnival and 
Lent of 1559 which draws from and evokes imagery of 
carnival plays in which personifications of the two holi- 
days confront one another. 14 

I would argue that the peculiarly literal, even theatrical, 
quality of these works was noticed by Van Mander in Het 
Schilderboeck, 


Hy heeft oock ghemaeckt een stuck/ daer den Vasten 
teghen den Vasten-avondt strijdt: een ander/ daer alle 
de remedien worden ghebruyct teghen de doot: een an- 
der van allerley spelender kinderen/ en meer ontallijcke 
sinnekins. 


(He painted a picture in which Lent and Carnival are 
fighting: another where all kinds of remedies are used 
against death; and one with all kinds of children at games; 
and innumerable other little, clever things.)147 


Upon an examination of the Dutch passage several points 
emerge as important. First, on a superficial level, the 
grouping of the paintings suggests that Van Mander 
regarded them as comparable or related. Second, if Van de 
Wael's translation of the problematic last phrase, meer on- 
tallicke sinnekens (“innumerable other little. clever 
things") is revised, this alters the meaning of the entire 
passage. There exists no ready English equivalent for 
sinnekins, with the result that Van de Waal chose the ap- 
propriately vague phrase, "clever things,” to connote their 
meaning. By 1604, sinneken could have connoted merely 
"senses" or “meanings,” but this translation does not ac- 
cord well with its context in the Schilderboek.14 Its alter- 
native meaning, drawn from sixteenth-century rederijker 
drama, was “a symbolic or allegorical person in a spel van 
sinne,” which corresponds to its use here.149 Like the fool 





144 M. Seidel and R. H. Marijnissen, Bruegel, New York [1971], 61, n. 79, 
see aiso L. Münz, Bruegel. The Drawings, Complete Edition, New York, 
1968, 227, No. 138. An edition of the play, Elckerlijc, is: The Mirror of 
Salvction. A Moral Play of Everyman c. 1490, trans. Adriaan Barnouw 
(Bibliotheca Neerlandica extra Muros, i1), The Hague, 1971. 

145 A recent contribution is by Mattias Winner, Pieter Bruegel d. A. als 
Zeichner: Herkunft und Nachfolge: Eine Ausstellung des Kup- 
ferstichkabinetts Berlin, ed. Fedja Anzelewsky, Berlin, 1975, 60-64, No. 
67. 

146 Various plays are cited in Stridbeck, 180-84, published also as idem, 
"Combat between Carnival and Lent by Pieter Bruegel tne Elder," 
Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xix, 1956, 96-109; and 
Seidel and Marijnissen (as in n. 144), 26, 43. 

147 Van Mander, 1604, 234; and Van Mander (as in n. 141), 156. 

148 Mddelnederlandsch Handwordenboek, vi, 1127-1142. 


149 Middelnederlandsch Handwordenboek, vn, 1158: ‘’‘zinnebeeldig per- 
soon’ ... in de 16de-eeuwsche ‘spelen van sinne.’” 


with hi bauble, the smneken functioned as had the Devil 
in earlier medieval drama; by their costumes, actions, and 
words these characters usually supplied examples of 
foolish behavior. 50 

Reac with an understanding of the word sinneken, Van 
Mande-'s passage thus suggests that these paintings con- 
tain all=gorical characters, who, in some way, instruct on 
folly An examinatien of Van Mander’s punctuation 
(not -o lowed by Vam de Waal) implies, I believe, that he 
related sinnekens especially to Children’s Games, for the 
colon setting apart eh painting from the next is absent 
betweem his mention of the painting and his use of this 
phrase. For both Var Mander and Bruegel, children play- 
ing games were lixe tae theatrical sinnekens: they argued 
for rational behavior while acting in just the opposite 
manner. that is, foolishly. 

I de rot wish tc ass:gr. undue importance to this literary 
side cf 3ruegel's art ir general or Children's Games in par- 
ticular, and perhaps eensideration of one final detail in the 
painting establishes tae proper perspective for the inter- 
pretation that I have advanced. In the lower right corner of 
the painting a girl usually identified as playing shop is the 
counterpart to the gils playing knucklebones in the op- 
posite corner (Fig. 31) The representation of playing shop 
is unusual: there were ro representations of this activity 
precedimg Bruege. That this child, like those in the 
marriage and baptismal processions, is engaged in 
mimicry further underlines her significance. Closer ex- 
aminetien of her preese activity reveals that, as she plays 
shop, she is occupied with a still more specific task: the 
scraping of red bricks in order to make pigment for paint. 
The fumnel and scale- enable her to weigh and measure 
this rec dust. As Dxrer's diary of his journey to the 
Netherlands tell us, Antwerp was the exclusive European 
source or red pigment, for this was made from new 
bricks, aniquely fashionec in Antwerp.151 Dürer informs 
us thet ae purchased some of this special pigment to take 
back to Nuremberg. Gn one level, the presence of this ac- 
tivity thus can be considered natural in a painting showing 
the eve yday pastimes of children in Bruegel’s native 
Antwerp. On another evel, however, this detail must be a 
reference to the painter, for it functions as a playful ar- 
tistic signature. Just below the red dust and funnel, the 
wooden plank is inscmbed “BRUEGEL 1560.” 

Such an amusing pictorial gesture epitomizes Bruegel's 
sense o humor, anæher characteristic frequently un- 
derlined by his early critics who, like Van Mander, 
declared that one canaot help laughing, or smiling before 


150 On the function and ral- of the sinneken, see the summary in J. J. 
Mak, De rederijkers (Paria vaderlandsche cultuurgeschiedenis in 
monograjmén, xxxiv), Amsterdam, 1944, 58-78; and esp. W. M. H. 
Hummeier, De sinnekens i= het rederijkersdrama, Groningen, 1958. 


151 Albreclt Dürer, Diary cf His journey to the Netherlands 1520-1521, 
ed. J.- A. Goris and G. Mariîer, Greenwich, Conn., 1971, 66-69; ‘Master 
Dierick, the glasspainter, sert me -he red colour that is found in Antwerp 
in the newbricks ... I have »aid 1 st. for brick-colour." See also J. Veth 
and S. Mu ler, Albrecht Düner's niederländische Reise, 2 vols., Berlin and 
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31 Detail of Bok, 
bok, and scraping 
bricks for pig- 
ment, Children’s 
Games (photo: 
Kunst. Mus.) 





works" by Bruegel, or who, like Lampsonius, stated that 
he selected for his paintings "pleasant topics to laugh 
about.’’152 Added to Bruegel's heightened appreciation of 
visual and verbal stimuli around him was the vision of a 
humorist, able to elicit laughter in others as he laughed 
simultaneously at himself. 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Appendix I 
Identification of the Games 


This appendix attempts to reconcile the three published diagrams 
of Children's Games (de Meyere, Glück, and Hills). Each 
diagram preserves a list of the games, often using different 
Dutch names. Unique numbering systems characterize the three 
schemata as well. Because of its accuracy and completeness, de 
Meyere's numbered diagram has served as a model here (Fig. 32), 
and in the columns below I have coordinated games from Glück 
and Hills with it. When alternative identifications exist, I have 
retained both names or terms. In the far left column each number 
is preceded by my English translation from de Meyere, whom I 
have only occasionally corrected. When Hills cited no Dutch 
equivalent, I have retained her German terms. I have not checked 
every entry against the folklore sources on games, but it is hoped 
that the discrepancies that come to light here will provide a basis 
for further research, especially with an anthropological or social 
focus, on Children's Games. 


Utrecht, 1918, 11, 154, and passim, where they note that after Dürer's 
return to Nuremberg a red color, which had already appeared in Antwerp 
painted glass, appeared in Dürer's and other German panel paintings. In 
his forthcoming study of the economics of Renaissance art, Richard 
Goldthwaite confirms the existence of this industry in Antwerp in the 
16th century. 


13? Van Mander, ed. Van de Waal (as in n. 141), 156 and 157. A French 
edition of Lampsonius is Domenicus Lampsonius, Les Effigies des 
peintres célèbres des Pays-Bas, ed. Jean Puraye [Paris], 1956. 
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32 Diagram of Children's Games (from de Meyere, De Kinderspelen, pl. 1) 


GAME 


Knucklebones [Jacks]: 
Playing with dolls: 
Doll's house: 

Altar game: 

Owl and owl-coop: 
Pop-gun: 


Masking: 

5winging: 

Whirligig: 

Blowing soap bubbles: 
Cap of rushes: 

Play with a bird: 
Rattle: 


"Stone, stone on the leg”: 


Baptismal procession: 
Blindman's buff: 


Child's stool: 


de Meyere 


. bikkelen 

. de speelpop 

. het poppenhuisje 
. het altaarspel 

. uil en uilenkot 

. de spuitebuis 


On À © PH na 


7. het masker 

8. schommelen 

9. de drilnoot; het notenmoleken 
10. zeepbellen blazen 

[same as 10] 

11. het spel met den vogel 

12. de klater 


13. "Steentje, steentje om het 
been" 


14. de doop 
15. blindemannetje 


16. kinderstoel 


Gluck 


1. bikkelen; hilten 

8. moedertje spelen met de pop 

[not in Gluck] 

9. pastoortje spelen 

[not in Gluck] 

10. klakbus; propschieten; 
vlierbus 

11. mommenaanzicht; masker 

12. schongelen 

7. drilnoot; nootmolentje 

. bellen blazen; bobbels 

. biezenhood 

. met een vogel spelen 

. ramraelaartje, teerlingtopje; 

kleuterspaan 

7a. A stone like a horse or a 
dog is attached to the gate 
[Not given in Dutch] 

2. doopstoet 


Qo A o WN 


13. blindeken; blindemannetje; 


blindspel 
[not in Gluck] 





Hills 


1. Fangsteine; Steinschenspiel 

2. Spiel mit Puppen 

[not in Hills] 

3. Altárlein machen 

13. Vogelkruk 

12. Wasserpistole; het 
kinderspuitje 

4. mombakkes 

5. schommelspelen 

6. de drilnoot 

7. bellen blazen; zeepbel 

8. hoed van biezen 

9. Meisen fangen 

11. teerlingstopje 


10. [described but not 
identified] 


14. Taufprozession 

27. Blinde Kuh; 
blindemannetje 
(not in Hills] 


tm 


Odds cr Evens; Paper Scissors, 
Rock; Hot Potato 





Hobbyhorse: 
Hand seat: 








Playing crum andflute: 
[whiste] 

stirring a mudpie: 
Rolling a hoop: 

Girl's hoop: 

Call down a bung ace: 
Rockirg a barrel: 
Running with a pg'sblacder: 
Lift: 


“How many horn: dees ie 


Playing store: making pigment 
from bricks: 

A brick: 

Bricklaying: 


Pulling hair: 


Finding beetles [pemans fireflies]: 


Run with a cake: 
Round. the blind mare: 


Leapfreg: 
Tug-of-war: 


Runnirg the gaun let: 
Turning somersau ts: 





Head stands: 
Turning cartwheek: 
Climb cver a fence 
Ride or: the fence: 
Bridal procession: 
Blind pats: 

Walk oa stilts: 
Blind hood: 


Skittles o: marbles: 


Twirl around: 
Walk oa kigh stilte 
Swing en the fence: 
Hang oa the fence. 
Balance a broom: 


Pickaback: piggyback; 
Hide ard seek: 
Spinning tops: 
Spinning tops: 


17a. paar of onpaar 
17b. noten-patoten 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26, 


27. 


28. 


29 


het stokpaardje 
koele-koelemeien, kakke- 
koelemeien, kakkestoelemei- 
en; jezusken in't kapelleken 
trommel en fluit 


brij roeren 


hoepelen 
de meisjehoepel 
door't bomgat roepen 


schommelen; kistje- 
weegaard doen 
de varkensblaas 


bofkonten 


Bok, bok sta vast; scheer, 
hamer en mes; hoeveel 
horekens staan er op. 

. winkeltje houden 


[not in de Meyere] 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 


40. 
41. 
43. 
42. 
44. 
45, 
46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 


mesken-steek 
metselen 


haarken-pluk 

torren vangen 

spel met een vollaard 

't blindemannetje ronddragen 


haasje over 
trekken over de lijn 


de spitskar 
tabak rollen 


pereboom staan 

duikelen; buitelen 

over 't hekken kruipen 
paardje rijden op het hekken 
bruid en bruidegom spelen 
blindpotten 

op kleine stelten loopen 
blindenhoedje met 
slofkentrek 

troppeltje schieten; naar 
den torre werpen 
ronddraaien 

staan op hooge stelten 


[not in de Meyere] 


5i 


94. 


53 


54 
55 


. de balk 


evenwicht 
. kalfken vet; zakdragen 


. de kapnon; kampnon; tol 
. de kletsnon; top 


14. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


39. 


35, 


36. 
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even of oneven 


. stockpaardje rijden 
. zetelken; engelken dragen; 


kakkestoelemeien 
trommel en fluit 


een stokje in een stront 
steken 

hoepelen; banden 
rinkelhoep 

in het bomgat roepen 


wippen op een ton 

met de blaas loopen 
wiegewagen; jonassen; 
kontje dossen 

Bok sta vast; bok, hoeveel 


horens 


winkeltje spelen 


[not in Gluck] 


37. 


38. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 


15. 


18. 


20. 
19. 
23. 
17. 
16. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


het mes slaan; 
zandhappertje 

bouwen; een waterput 
maken 

haarken plukken 
vliegen slaan 

met een vollaard loopen 
heven; mannetje tillen 


paardje sta vast; haasje over 
over den steen trekken; 
riemtrekken te paard 
rijschenkelen 

kopje duikelen; buitelen; 
tuimelen [diagram is mis- 
labeled, 18, 19, 20] 
pereboom staan; hille billen 
wieltje smijten 

over het hek klauteren 
paardrijden op het hek 
bruidje spelen 

blindpot or blind slaan 
steltloopen 

vluchten; zagjagen 


hoopkens zetten; hooitje 
stek; hennestront 


[not in Gluck] 


51. 
68. 
69, 
70. 


71. 


7 2. 
73. 


op hooge stelten loopen 
aan de balie tuimelen 
aan de balie hangen 

een bezem in evenwicht 
houden 

den zak dragen; wegen; 
kalfken vet dragen 
priktol 

drijftol 
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28. Gerad oder Ungerad; 

even of oneven; 

paar of onpaar 

15. stokkenpaard; stokpaardje 

26. kakkestoelemeien; jezuken 
in't kapelleken 


16. eine Trommel und ein Horn 


17. 


18. hoepelen 

18. rinkelend hoep 

25b. riechen oder siehen das 
Innere des Fasses 

25a. schaukelen 


eine Schweins- oder 
Rinderblase aufblüsen 
bofkanten; toeken 


19. 
22. 
21. 


Bock stehe fest; 
bok-sta-vast 


20a. winkel houden 


20b. eine Ziegelstein 

23. Messerwerfen; Spitzeln 
24. waterputten maken; 
huizekes bouwen 

rupfen; Harelzupfe 

Der Braunen shróter 
trágen eine Knaufgebäck 
Hütlein, hütlein durch die 
Bein; Schwälwäles 
Hammelsprung 
Reiterkampf; touwtrekken 


38. 
39, 
40. 
37. 


30. 
29. 


31. Gassenlaufen 
32a. Knoten; Hasenlaufen 


32b. op het hoofd staan 

32c. kopje duikelen 

33a. Reitern 

33b. Reitern 

34. Hochzeitsprozession 

35. blind ei slaan; blindepot 
36. op stelten gaan 

41. brooiken-bijt; Schwirrholz 


42. hoopkens schieten 


[not in Hills] 

[same as 36] 

[not in Hills] 

43. treiben Turnübungen 
44. balancieren einen Besen 
45. verstoppertje 
56. Kreisel 

56. Kreisel 


rühren mit einem Stock im Kot 
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"Who sits here in the 
blue tower?'': 

Rattle: 

Windmill tournament: 


Digging a well: 

Jumping over sandbags 
[King of the Castle?]: 
Jumping over sandbags: 
Here we go round the 
mulberry bush; twirling: 
Climbing trees: 
Swimming with a bladder: 


Bathing one's feet: 
Swimming along the shore: 
Before or after the swim: 


Throwing a ball against the wall: 


Defecating: 
Bowling with knucklebones: 


Hockey: 


Skittles: 


Hare and Hound; Badger the 
Bear; Frog in the Middle: 


Climbing a wall: 


Fighting: 
Hitting the wall: 


Procession game: 
Follow the leader: 


Go on a visit: 


First one there; follow the leader: 


Push someone off the bench: 
Piggyback: 

[no English equivalent] 
Horse Bayard and the Four 


Heemskinderen: 
St. John's Fire: 


Dragging trees for St. John's Fire: 


Carrying torches: 
Singing at doors: 
Wandering: 

Joy pennant: 

St. Nicolas baskets: 


56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 


71. 


7 2. 


73. 


74. 


75. 
76. 


FE 
78. 


79, 
80. 
81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
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wie zit er in mijn blauwen 
Toren? 


het klepbord 


tornooien 


put graven 
op den zandberg loopen 


den zandberg afloopen 
boeffen maken; aaien en 
blaaien 

boomklimmen 
zwemmen met de blaas 


voetjes baden 
zwemmen van den kant 


na het bad 


met den lederen bal tegen 
den muur botsen 

't pissertje 

het kootspel 


het klinkerdspel 


naar de putten 


katje, katje koningstoeltje; 
de onttroonde koning 


op het kelderluik loopen 


jongensgevecht 
muurke-botsen 


processie spelen 
rattenstaart 


bezoek ontvangen 
eerste mannetje achterna 
van de bank duwen 


Peerdje, koetje, kalfje 


balleken steken; duike, 
duike, reve 


Ros Beiaard en de vier 
Heemskinderen 

St. Jansvuur 
takkenbossen dragen 
fakkel dragen 

zingen aan de deur 
wandelen 

den wimpel uithangen 
de korven 


74. wie zal ik kiezen? 


21. klapperen 
22. toernooien met molentjes 


24. kuiltje graven 

25. Man, man, ik ben op je 
bickhuis, de berg is mijn 

[same as 25] 

75. van draaien wij; molen 
spelen 

79. boamklimmen 

82. zwemmen met de 
varkensblaas 

83. baden; pootje baden 

[not in Gluck] 

84. stroopt zijn hemd uit om te 
gaan zwemmen 

77. botsen met de groote marbels 


78. een kakkertje 

50. kooten; kotenspel [diagram 
is mislabelled] 

52. kalleke slaan; klink slaan 


53. negenkuilen; putjes stekken 


54. de duyvel aan een Koord 


55. tegen de kelderdeur 
oploopen 

56. vechten 

57. afbossen; spanbotten; 
muurke botsen 

58. processie gaan 

59. dwarlloop of wild jagen; 
Hansje sjokken; zwaan, 
kleef aan 

61. portierje spelen 

60. naloopertje; katje jagen 

65. van de bank dringen; 
drummen 

63. paardje rijden in den nek; 
kcetje, kalvertje 

62. van moet ik in je landen 
treken 


64. het ros Beiaard en de vier 
Heemskinderen 

67. Siat Jans-vuur 

[not in Gluck] 

[not in Gluck] 

[not in Gluck] 

[not in Gluck] 

80. een lint laten wapperen 

81. Sint Niklaas korven met 
roede en met schoenen 


53. Frau Rose; Nik-nik-nere- 
genikt; Maidelschmecker 

46. Ratsche; rammelaar en ratel 

47. Spielkampf mit Stócken; 
steekspel; 

48. grüben einen Tunnel 

49. Burgspiel; de berg is mijn 


[same as 49] 

50. aaien en blaaien; ballon- 
spelen; van draijen wij 

52. Haspeln 

51. Schwimmen 


[same as 51] 
[same as 51] 
[same as 51] 


54. muurke-botsen 


55. [described but not identified] 
60. kegelen 


61. Kalleke slagen; Porschek; 
Niggelschlagen; Meggern; 
Triebelspiel 

62. petjeball; negenpetten; 
puttekenballeken 

63. Bürentreiber; Teufel an 
der Kette; twee aen een 
kort; bierkensoet 

64. Wandlaufen 


65. Rammeln 

66. Spanbotten; muurke-botsen; 
tikkelen mee censen 

68. ein Kinderzug 

69. Hansje sjokken 


70. singen ein Lied 

71. Günsemarsch 

72. Kass trucken; Presswurst 
machen 

74. koetje-kalvetje dragen 


73. stom-en-ambacht; Hand- 
werks- oder Schlampampen- 
spiel 

75. Fuchs in d'lucka treib’n; 
Fuchs ins Loch 

77. Johannisfeuer 

[not in Hills] 

[not in Hills] 

76. [described but not identified] 

78. Holzschneiden; Fingerziehen 

57. Papierstreifen 

58. die Kórben 


rie) 





Appendix II 


Illustration Game Manuscript 


Hours of 


Antwerp Eleanor 
Breviary 
(Museum 
Mayer van 


Montas den Bergh) 


*otrnament of lv 


ba relz an sleds 


January 1. 


. SEEN are 
. skating 
 snawb.Il fighting 


February  *#L plzying with hoops 2 
. acxobadics 
*3. tag 
#1, Diggy-»ack 
#5 gof 
*5. shits 
*7. leider hoedetje- 
“Eine ood" 
& dutjepletsen, & 
; xen (unidentified) 


a W p 





y 











March "1. tops arzi whips S 
IE. ster?] 
rattles 

#3, plzyi TE with hoops 


4. so daat'e spelen 


Av 





April L bal-in-the-camp 3r 
F2. precession with 
rattles Easter?] 
*3. tops 
. porje spelen 
- stfidteran 


. M y tree 








Bà Qi gx 


àv 


! Apar: From the calendar other texts in Books of Hours were oc- 
casionzlly. ilusad witk games, as follows: (Hours of the Virgin) 
Lauds, bal-in-ring anc got. Quaritch Hours (as in n. 66), fols. 45v and 
46r; Terce. topiand wep, Esaritch Hours, fol. 71v; Sext, bridal dancing, 
Hours of Albert-of Brandemberg (as in n. 65), fol. 33r; Nones, skittles 
with knueklebones ane hoczs, Quaritch Hours, fols. 86v and 87r; Seven 
Peniterti® Psalms. dle wim: soap bubbles, Quaritch Hours, fol. 120v; 
Cursus Sencti Boravestur de Passione Christi, May Day procession, 
Hours of Alber: of Brandesberg, fol. 37r; Prayer to Saint Anthony, top 
and whip. Vienna, Oe terssichische Nationalbibliothek, ms 2844, (Bier- 
mann, 1975, 133, pl 1*6; æ in n. 65); and Salva Sancta Facies, top and 
whip, Hours, Hilversum, grivate collection, fol. 194 (see L. Lieftinck, 








of Portugal 
(New York, 
Pierpont Morgan 
Library, M. 52) 


2 


Av 


àv 


ár 
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ames in the Calendars of Ghent-Bruges Manuscripts! 


Golf-Book Hours of 

(London Conde-Duque 

British de Olivares, 

Library (Valencia, Real 

Add. Ms Colegio de 

24098) Corpus Christi) Other 


Spinola 
Hours 
(Aachen, 
Coll. Prof. 
Dr. Peter 
Ludwig) 


Grimani Brev- 
iary (ice, 
Biblioteca 
Marciana)? 


lv 4r 


Holford-Beatty 
Hours? 
Woordenboek^ 
Woordenboek 


18v-19r 


19v-20r 
2r 
ar 
2r 
ar 
2r 
or 


Woordenboek 


Holford-Beatty 
Hours 


or 


2v 20v 
6r Woordenbcek 
Woordenboek 


3r Alv 


7t 
Woordenboek 
Woordenboek 
Woordenboek 


Woordenboek 


"Kunstwerk of juweel? Het gebedenboek van de Heer C.H. Beels te 
Hilversum," Nederlands Kunsthistorisch Jaarboek, vm, 1957, 1-28). 


? Reproduced in The Grimani Breviary, Reproduced from the Il- 
luminated Manuscript Belonging to the Biblioteca Marciana, Venice, ed. 
Mario Salmi, Giorgio Ferrari, and Gian Lorenzo Mellini, New York, 
1974, fig. 2. 

?Present location. unknown; described and partially illustrated in 
Sotheby's, Catalogue of the Renowned Collection of Western 
Manuscripts. The Property of A. Chester Beatty, Esquire. The First Por- 
tion, June 7, 1932, lot 31, 52-57. 


* Woordenboek (as in n. 68) 
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[beginning 
May] 
[mid-May] 


June 


July 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


[beginning 
December] 


On dx GB RÀ 


. May procession 


with Queen 


. archery 
. shooting the 


popinjay 


. Koekelemeijen 

. maybugs 

. paper windmills 
. ball-in-the-camp 


. tournament on 


hobbyhorses with 
paper windmills 


. fighting 

. archery 

. hawking 

. bird trapping 
. marbles 

. tilting ata 


ring 


. bowls 
. chasing butterflies 
. rattles 


. water joust 
. throwing sticks at 


popinjay 


. bird snaring 
. tournament with 


paper windmills 


. kite flying 


. marbles 

. stilts 

. golf 

. bird snaring 

. ball game 

. quarrels with sticks 
. birds on the crutch 


. skittles with 


knucklebones 


. racket ball 

. stilts 

. jump rope 

. hoops 

. crack-the-whip 


. golf 

. pulling hair 

. hoops 

. bowls 

. knucklebones 

. piggyback 

. follow the leader 
. stilts 


. sledding 

. bowls 

. Skates 

. tug-of-war on sleds 
. snowballs 


3v 


år 
4r 
Ar 


4v 


or 


5v 


6r 
ór 


6v 
6v 


7r 
7T 


5 Quaritch (as in n. 66), 88-90; and Drost, pls. v-vi. 


ár 


4v 


5v 


or 


or 


6v 


7r 


7r 
7r 
7t 


7v 


7v 


3v 


4r 


4v 


5r 


5v 
5v 


6r 


6v 


7T 


7t 


22v 


23v 


24v 


25v 
26v 


26v 
26v 
27r 


27v 


28v 


30r 
15r 


8r 
8r 


Or 
9r 


lOr 


lir 


12v 


13r 


14r 


Woordenboek 
Woordenboek 
Woorcenboek 
Woorcenboek 
Woordenboek 


Woordenboek 
Holford-Beatty 
Hours 


Woordenboek 


Woordenboek 


Woordenboek 


Woordenboek 
Woordenboek 
Woordenboek 


Woordenboek 


Quaritch Hourss 


Walters Hours, 
W 425.125 


é This unpublished manuscript relates to a small group also in the 
Walters, Mss W. 426, 427, and 428. 


6. bow anc arrow 
[half 7, kol anc ball 
December] — 8. mwat in^: potje 
*also ir Children's Gamez 





Cats, Jacob, DichterlijEe weken, ed. P. G. Witsen Geysbeek, Amster- 
dam, 1828. 


Cock, à. de, and L Teit nck, Kinderspel en kinderlust in Zuid- 
Nederland, 8 vols. (SonBxlijke vlaamsche academie voor taal- en 
letterkunde, vi Reeks, Sekr::onde werken, xxix), Ghent, 1902-05. 


Drost, Johanna W. P, Pet dederlandsch kinderspel vóór de zeventiende 
eeuw, Leiden, 1914. 





Gibson, Walter 5., Briwgei New York and Toronto, 1977. 





Glück, Gustav, Peter Evuesæel the Elder, New York [1937]. 





Gouw, ‘channes ter, Be vosksvermaken, Haarlem, 1871. 
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Hartmaa, Grietje, and Ellew Lens, Hééé jóh! kom je buiten spelen: De 
spelregels aij de kinderspeie: van Pieter Bruegel de Oude, Amsterdam, 
1976. 


Hills, Jeannette, Das Kidergpielbild von Pieter Bruegel d. A., 1560; eine 
volkskundliche Untersuchiseg ( Veróffentlichungen des Osterreichischen 
Museurss *ür Volkskucde, :), Vienna, 1957. 





Hoffmann von Fallersebem August Heinrich, ed., Altniederlandische 
Schaubühne. Abele Spelen ende Sotternien (Horae Belgicae, pt. vi), 
Breslau, 1838, repr. Aristercam, 1968. 
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Woordenboek 
Woordenboek 
Woordenboek 


Hollstein, F. W. H., Dutch and Flemish Etchings, Engravings, and 
Woodcuts, ca. 1450-1700, 19 vols., Amsterdam, 1949-1976. 


Mander, Carel van, Het Schilder-Boeck waerin voor eerst le leerlustighe 
Iueght den grondt der edel vry schilderconst ... Haarlem, 1604, Utrecht, 
1969. 


Meyere, Victor de, De Kinderspelen van Pieter Bruegel den Oude 
verklaard, Antwerp, 1941. 


Reinsberg-Düringsfeld, Otto von, Calendrier belge; Fétes religieuses et 
civiles, usages, croyances, et pratiques populaires des belges anciens et 
modernes, 2 vols., Brussels, 1861-62. — 


Stridbeck, Carl Gustaf, Bruegelstudien; Untersuchungen zu den 
ikonologischen Problemen bei Pieter Bruegel d. A., sowie dessen 
Beziehnungen zum niederländischen Romanismus (Acta Universitatis 
Stockholmiensis. Stockholm Studies in History of Art, u), Stockholm 
[1956]. 


Tietze-Conrat, E., "Pieter Bruegels Kinderspiele,” Oudheidkundig 
Jaarboek, n, ser. 4, 1933, 127-130. 


Tolnay, Charles de, Pierre Bruegel l'ancien, 2 vols., Brussels, 1935. 


Verwijs, E. and J. Verdam, eds., Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, 11 
vols., The Hague, 1885-19—. 


Woordenboek der Nederlandsche taal, 22 vols., The Hague, 1882-1949. 


Sixteenth-Century European Tapestries in Tokugawa Japan 


Grace A. H. Vlam 


In the spring, summer, and fall of every year, the towns of 
Nagahama, Kyoto, and Otsu, all located near Lake Biwa in 
Central Japan, celebrate an ancient event with particular 
magnificence. As part of the festivities, floats of great an- 
tiquity are pulled or carried through the streets, decorated 
with sumptuous textiles mainly of Chinese or Japanese 
origin. Such ornamentation is to be expected in Japanese 
festivals; it therefore comes as a great surprise to discover 
a large number of Persian carpets and some Flemish 
tapestries among the decorations. The carpets have 
abstract and geometrical designs, whereas the tapestries 
have figural compositions, representing scenes from 
Greco-Roman history and the Bible. These foreign textiles 
are well integrated into the total float decoration and are 
conspicuously displayed, so that one immediately wonders 
when, why, and under what circumstances they came to 
lend luster to festivals for which they obviously were not 
originally intended. It is the purpose of this paper to at- 
tempt to answer these questions, although only the origins 
and stylistic antecedents of the Flemish tapestries, not 
heretofore published outside Japan, can be treated here.! It 
will be shown that towards the end of the sixteenth or in 
the early years of the seventeenth century, some nine (or 
more) tapestries found their way to Japan as diplomatic 
gifts. Not all of them came from the same workshop, or 
even from the same country, and to sort out these origins, 
it is best to begin with a detailed description of the 
tapestries. 


I 
The extant tapestries exist in various states of preserva- 
tion. With the exception of two or three, they were cut up 
or otherwise separated from their borders following their 


The research for this paper was supported in part by a summer grant 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities. I acknowledge with 
pleasure the unfailing assistance of Nancy 5. Lambert, Art and Architec- 
ture Librarian at Yale University, whose kindness and generosity made 
continued research possible. A debt of gratitude is also owed to Sadako 
Ohki and Professor Mitsuru Sakamoto, who helped procure necessary 
photographs, and to Penelope E. Mason and Annabelle S. Cahn for 
valuable discussions and criticisms. 


1 Only a few of the tapestries have been published in Japan, notably by I. 


arrival in Japan. Fortunately, a number of similar border 
fragments have survived, making it possible to group four 
or five tapestries together as a set. A sixth piece, no longer 
extant, but known from documentation, also belonged to 
this group, which represents various scenes from Greco- 
Roman history. Besides this set, three other tapestries can 
be distinguished, their style and borders differing 
markedly from each other and from the set. Among them 
is the only tapestry depicting a biblical story. The subject 
mater of the other two is somewhat obscure, one 
representing a military scene, the other an act of homage. 

The only uncut piece of the Greco-Roman set is a 
tapestry not connected with the festival floats, but pre- 
served in the Maeda Ikutokukai Foundation ir. Tokyo. It 
represents the meeting of Dido and Aeneas (Fig. 1). The 
herc, in a red and gold cuirass and richly patterned blue 
and gold mantle, is emotionally affected upon meeting the 
youag queen, who is sumptuously attired in a brocaded 
and bejeweled gown. The two protagonists ard their at- 
tencants encounter each other in a verdant meadow, while 
the landing of Aeneas’s party and the building cf Carthage 
are shown in the background. This fine tapestry is in the 
style of Michael Coxie (1499-1592), the influential 
designer of many of the best Brussels tapestry cartoons of 
the sixteenth century. The composition is surrounded by a 
narrow egg-and-dart edge and by a magnificent border, 
composed of a marine setting on the bottom, landscapes 
with animals on the sides, and garlands with birds on the 
top. This type of border is known as a zoological, four- 
element border, although more often than not only three 
elements are represented: water, earth, and air. Each of 
them is inhabited by the appropriate animals: fish, mam- 
mals, and fowl, while the fruit and flower gar ands form 


Kuga, Nihon Shoki Yôfuga to Karidonian no Choshu (Early Western 
Style Paintings and the "Kalydonian Hunt”), Osaka, 1958; Y. Góke, 
Report on the Repair of the Koi yama Tapestries of the Gion Festival, 
Tokyo, 1968; T. Kitamura, Gion Matsuri Yama Boke no Dokake 
(Tapestries of the Gion Festival Floats), Tokyo, 1970; M. Sakamoto, T. 
Sugase, and F. Naruse, Namban Bijutsu to Yofuga. (Gensheku Nihon no 
Bijutsu, xxv; Namban Art and Western-Style Painting {Fundamentals of 
Japarese Art, xxv]), Tokyo; T. Yoneyama, Gion Matsuri (Cion Festival), 
Kyoto, 1974. None of the tapestries has been studied in any depth. 


an enrichment of the original design.? 

The rich (and compiete) border of the Dido and Aeneas 
tapestry serves as a guide in reconstructing the pieces and 
fragments of this set, which have been dispersed among 
several floats beongng to all three of the Japanese 
festivals. 

On the back ef ‘he Wiwatori hoko float of Kyoto's Gion 
FestivaP hangs a tapestry depicting Coriolanus, the 
Roman general o£ tbe fifth century B.C., meeting his 
mother, wife, and sor before the gates of Rome (Fig. 2). 
Coriolamus, as richly dressed as Aeneas and wearing a 
plumed helmet, leoke down with considerable emotion 
upon his young scn reaching up to him. His wife Virgilia 
(almost a twin of Dido: and his aged mother stand nearby, 
while two warriors witness the scene. The foreground is 
again covered with myriad plants and grasses, while 
beyond the wooded lzndscape the monuments of Rome 
are visible, prominence being given to Trajan’s Column. 
The entire composition is surrounded by an egg-and-dart 
edge, which also eacloses the top border, containing three 
fruit and flower garlaads and three birds. 

The same top border and surrounding edge are to be 
found on a tapestry decorating the back of the Hoo yama 
or Phoenix float ir Negehama (Fig. 3). The composition 
represents a richly attared queen (also closely resembling 
Dido) kneeling with outstretched arms in front of a tiny 
deer. She is attended b three ladies-in-waiting who kneel 
behind ker, one of them holding her mantle. Lush plant 
growth covers the for-ground, while a thicket separates 





? [n 1563 King Philip H af Spain ordered a set of tapestries with the Story 
of Noah f-om Willem de Pannemaker, and specified that its borders 
should cortain many species of animals in their natural habitat. See 
Maurice Pzjuard, “Le Cardinal de Granvelle, amateur de tapisseries,” 
Revue belge d'archéologie et-d'histoire de l'art, xax, 1950, 115, and Beer, 
cixxviii. This request strongry reflected the King's personal interest in 
zoology, as well as that of the age. During 1551-58 the Swiss Conrad 
Gessner published four volumes cf his Historia Animalium, devoted to 
the three shyla also faund on ‘he zoological-four-element borders: 
quadruped:, birds, and aquatic animals. See J. Szablowski, ed., The 
Flemish Tazestries at Wowel Castle in Cracow, Antwerp, 1972, 249, 271, 
278, 281. Philip's border emaloyed animals only; there were not as yet 
any of the ceities, allegorical igures, or garlands that provided later bor- 
der varietie-. The popular border was quickly transferred from the Noah 
story, where the animal: maze perfect sense, to stories such as Greco- 
Roman histories, where she uaderlving connection between central scene 
and border is lost. Gradualy the "organic" character of the border 
changed in: a decorative or? when other elements were added. 








3 Niwatori  iE£ ) means hervor chicken, and refers to the circle in the 
triangle on the mast of ‘he float, representing an egg in a war drum. It 
symbolizes the idea that peace has been hidden away like a chicken in a 
drum, but tat it could burst “orth at any time. Hoko ( 34 ) is a type of 
float built as a tali, rectargula tower with a steepled roof, placed on huge 
wooden wheels. Underneath the roof there is room for musicians and ac- 
tors, or doËs representing heroes and heroines from the legendary or 
historical past. Ail four sides of the tower are hung with textiles. The 
tallest hoko in the Giore Festvai is 24m high and weighs close to two 
tons. Hoko are pulled through the streets by thirty or forty men. 

Of the three festivals, the Gon Festiva! of Kyoto is the oldest and most 
renowned. Originating ir the Heian Period around 870, with the aim of 
ridding Kycto of frequent summer pestilences, the festival was at first 
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the women from a fierce battle taking place in the 
background. Closer examination reveals that the deer is 
not part of the original figural composition, but belonged 
to the side border, which at some time had been skillfully 
inserted into the main composition. A similar insertion 
was made to the Coriolanus tapestry (Fig. 2): behind the 
general's wife the original weaving was replaced by a piece 
of side border, identical to the right-hand-side border of 
Dido and Aeneas (Fig. 1). With the deer removed from the 
depiction, the queen of the Hoo yama float tapestry can be 
identified as Queen Zenobia kneeling before Emperor 
Aurelius.* The section representing Aurelius is apparently 
no longer extant. 

Also cut-up, but better preserved, is the tapestry that in 
its fragmented condition decorates the Koi yama float in 
Kyoto.5 The major part of the figural composition hangs 
on the back of the float, representing a royal couple and 
their retinue, all of them sumptuously dressed (Fig. 4). In 
the distance a group of people are gathered in the woods, 
surrounding an altar from which a huge flame arises. 
Closer to the foreground a bearded man holds a flaming 
torch aloft, while on the extreme right a woman in a 
brocaded dress and wearing a veil turns as if speaking to 
the bearded king in the center. 

Although this composition appears well balanced, it has 
been cut down on the right. The severed strip was in turn 
cut in half, and the two pieces (now sewn to Oriental tex- 
tiles) decorate the sides of the float (Figs. 5 and 6). If put 
together again, the strip would show a woman crouching 


connected with the Shinto deity of the Gion, later called the Yasaka 
Shrine. As early as the late 10th century two types of floats were paraded 
through the streets accompanied by musicians, dancers, and actors, while 
artistic treasures formed an important part of the festival. During the 
destructive Onin War (1467-1477) the festival was suspended, and only 
revived about 1500 under the auspices of the merchants. Significantly, 
the cotton merchants were among the parishioners of the Cion Shrine, so 
that textiles have always formed an important part of the festival decora- 
tion. See Yoneyama (as in n. 1), 200ff. 

The Otsu Festival commemorates the brief period in the 7th century 
when Otsu was the nation's capital (from 667 to 672). Nagahama's 
festival, founded in 1069, was revived in 1574 by Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 
who had received the town and its lands from Oda Nobunaga as a fief in 
that year. See Nihon Rekishi Daijiten, xiv, under Nagahama Matsuri. 


* A tapestry in the Nordic Museum, Stockholm, depicting this subject, 
shows Zenobia kneeling with outstretched arms in front of a mounted 
Aurelius. See 5. Wallin, Tapeter 1500-1900 i Nordiske Museet, pl. 4; and 
H. Gobel, ui, Pt. 2, pl. 93b. 


5 Koi ( ** ) means carp. The huge carp swimming upstream towards the 
sky, which decorates the float, refers to the Chinese legend about a carp 
who desired to become a dragon and had to go through many trials to 
reach the Dragon Gate Waterfall. In a similar way Chinese intellectuals 
had to work themselves up through the bureaucratic system; in Japan the 
carp is symbolic of all young boys reaching for successful manhood. 
Yama ( = ) meaning mountain, is the second type of float used in the 
Gion Festival. It consists of a rectangular box containing an artificial 
mountain crowned by a tree, usually a pine. Textiles also surround the 
four sides of this type of float, which is carried through the streets on the 
shoulders of young men. All the Koi yama hangings are designated Im- 
portant Cultural Properties. 
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1 Dido and Aeneas, with the mark of Nicaise Aerts. Maeda 
Ikutokukai Foundation, Tokyo (photo: author) 


2 Coriolanus. Niwatori hoko float, Kyoto (photo: author) 


3 Queen Zenobia. Hoo yama float, Nagahama (photo: 
author) 


near a stone altar on which a statue of Apollo with his lyre 
is placed. Several other figures stand behind the altar, in- 
cluding an augur, with his crooked staff or lituus, who 
gestures to an eagle in the sky bearing a laurel wreath. On 
the left side of this strip appear part of the shoulder and 
dress (Fig. 6) belonging to the woman with the veil de- 
picted on the extreme right of the major tapestry piece: she 
can now be identified as a Roman priestess. When all the 
pieces are put together, it can be seen that the royal (or im- 
perial) couple stand in front of a temple dedicated to 
Apollo at the auspicious moment when the augur has 
received a divine omen. The tapestry may therefore repre- 
sent the Emperor Augustus (who reigned 27 B.c.-A.D. 14) 
being told of his future deification.é 


$ [n the official program of the Gion Festival this tapestry is entitled 
"King David of Israel." However, the statue on the Roman altar is a 
representation of Apollo with his lyre. Furthermore, the augur and the 
eagle with the laurel wreath squarely place the scene in Rome, where Em- 
peror Octavianus Augustus raised Apollo to one of the chief gods in the 
official religion after his victory at Actium, believing himself to be under 
the god's special protection. The honorary title Augustus literally means 
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4 Augustus. Koi yama loat, Kyoto (photo: author) 


5 Above right: Crouching woman, detail of Augustus. 
Koi yama float, Xyeto @hoto: author) 


6 Right: Apollo statue, dezail of Augustus. Koi yama 
float, Kyoto (phcto: author) 


7 Border fragmeats Ko yama float, Kyoto (photo: author) 


In addition te the cut-up figural pieces of the Augustus 
tapestry, the Koi yama float also includes some border 
fragments. A sri» wth five garlands and birds, edged 
with the egg-ard-dar: motif, hangs above the fragment 
with the Apollo statue (Fig. 6). Above the fragment of the 
crouching woman hangs a border strip depicting a 
waterway with fishes and other marine creatures, ter- 
minated on eaca side oy river deities. The upper part of 
this piece revea s a segment of an egg-and-dart edge (Fig. 
5). The origina. s:de »orders, having been cut into four 
strips and sewn together again as one piece, now decorate 
the front of the- loat (Fig 7). Remnants of fruit and flower 
garlands, enclo-ec by egg-and-dart edges, complete the 
front decoratior. 


“consecrated by au. urv." At the emperor's birth it had been predicted 
that he would become » wodd ruler and bring universal peace. Even the 
scene with the alt= end fames in the woods is a reference to that 
prophecy. See Sueonius, Lives of the Twelve Caesars, Emperors of 
Rome, trans., P. Hc lard, New York, 1965, 89-144. 
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With the border or parts of it as a guide, one other ex- 
tant tapestry may be added to the set. It represents Aeneas 
Fleeing Troy and hangs on the back of the Gekkyüden 
yama float in Otsu (Fig. 9).7 Surrounded by an egg-and- 
dart edge, this tapestry is only a fragment of a much larger 
piece, as indicated by the existence of two replicas, one in a 
Luxembourg collection, the other sold at auction in New 
York City (Fig. 8).5 A comparison of the Otsu fragment 
with the New York tapestry shows that the former is iden- 
tical with the left third of the latter. The New York 
tapestry also reveals that two other tapestry fragments in 
Japan were originally part of the Otsu piece. They are 
Cassandra Led Away, hanging on another Otsu float (Fig. 
11) and Pyrrhus and Andromache, decorating the 
Hakurakuten yama float in Kyoto (Fig. 10).? Both of them 
form part of the right third of the original tapestry. 
Whether or not the Aeneas Fleeing Troy in Japan also had 
a middle section as shown on the New York tapestry 
remains an open question.?° 

That the Aeneas Fleeing Troy in Otsu originally was 
surrounded by a zoological four-element border is 
suggested by the egg-and-dart edge that still surrounds it, 
and by the present make-up of the Cassandra fragment 
(Fig. 11). In the New York tapestry the figure of Cassan- 
dra touches the right edge of the composition. In Otsu, she 
appears on the left-hand side of the hanging, the rest of 
the space to the right being carefully filled in by fragments 
of side and bottom borders. In addition, part of the gar- 
landed top border is also attached. Moreover, other pieces of 
the original border can be found in the front hanging of 
the Araretenjin yama float in Kyoto, composed of a cut-up 


? The Gekkyüden yama float (55%. portrays the meeting of the Emperor 
of Todo in the Palace of the Splendid Gate. He performs the tsurukame 
dance, symbol of longevity. The Aeneas tapestry has been declared an 
Important Cultural Property. 


* Even the colors of these two replicas are the same as in the Otsu 
tapestry. Unfortunately, the New York tapestry was no longer in posses- 
sion of its border at the time of the sale, but most likely it was not a 
zoological, four-element border. See sales catalogue of Parke-Bernet, 
New York, Nov. 14, 1970, No. 167. The tapestry seems to have been sold 
again on Oct. 19, 1978, at the Hotel Intercontinental, Geneva: see adver- 
tisement in Apollo, Oct., 1978. Its present whereabouts is unknown. The 
replica in Luxembourg is woven in reverse; it too lacks its border. See 
Apollo, Oct., 1973, 57. 


? The Hakurakuten yama float (9s ^ ) of the Gion Festival portrays the 
Chinese poet of that name discussing Zen with the priest Dórin. 


10 Tapestry replicas were often manufactured in abbreviated form, es- 
pecially where long horizontal compositions were concerned. A good ex- 
ample is the seven piece Trojan War set woven by Martin Reymbouts 
(1570-1619), preserved in the Brahe Collection, Skokloster Castle, 
Sweden. The Aeneas Fleeing Troy in that set is an abbreviated version of 


and rearranged bottom border including the egg-and-dart 
edge (Fig. 12). 

Tae theme of Aeneas fleeing Troy is generally part of 
sets of tapestries treating the Trojan War, but it also fits 
well with sets representing Greek and Roman heroes, since 
Aeneas was the ancestor of Augustus.!2 But because 
several queens are also prominent in the set under con- 
sideration, it may well be that the sixth tapestry, known 
from documentation, represented the queen whose fateful 
love affair led to the Trojan War, which in turn 
precipitated the flight of Aeneas. It is reported that a Euro- 
pear tapestry hung in the Tokugawa family temple of 
Zojc-ji in the Shiba area of Edo (now Tokyo), brought 
there shortly after the death of Tokugawa leyasu in 1616. 
Unfortunately, the tapestry was destroyed by fire in the 
spring of 1909 (Meiji 42), but a photograph taken before 
the disaster reveals that it had exactly the same border as 
the Dido and Aeneas tapestry in the Maeda Collection. 
The composition depicted many lords and soldiers with 
spears and swords, and included a seashore in the 
background. Perhaps the Abduction of Helen was 
represented. 14 

From the foregoing evidence it is clear that at least six 
tapestries of a Greco-Roman history set were brought to 
Japan. In view of the fragmented condition of most of 
them, it is of course possible that even more pieces were 
originally part of the set. 

Besides the Greco-Roman history set, three other 
tapestries are employed in the festivals today. One of them 
decorates the back of the Okina yama float in Nagahama. 
Two warrior kings meet in the foreground, splendidly at- 


the New York tapestry; the latter measures 244 X 421cm without bor- 
ders, the Reymbouts tapestry is only 279 X 288cm with borders. See 
Bottiger, 1928, pl. 19. It appears that Reymbouts used almost the same 
cartoon as was used for the Otsu tapestry. 


i The Araretenjin yama (3$x**-) or float of the Hailstone God com- 
memerates the rescue of Kyoto from a fire that broke out in 1510; at that 
time a hailstorm occurred in which the god purportedly appeared. 


12 A set of tapestries combining the story of Aeneas with Roman histories 
is listed in Bottiger, 1895/98, ni, 28-29. 


13 Kuga, 57-58. 


M The Abduction of Helen is the first tapestry in the Trojan War set by 
Martin Reymbouts, preserved in Skokloster Castle, Sweden. This set is 
rathe: similar to certain tapestries of the Trojan War woven by his con- 
temporary Nicaise Aerts. An Abduction of Helen in exactly the same 
style as the Aeneas Fleeing Troy sold in New York was exhibited in 1979 
at Vigo Sternberg Galleries, London. See Apollo, June, 1979, 146. 


is The Okina yama float ( 4: ) is one of the six Nagahama floats on 
which ten-year-old boys perform kabuki. 
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Hakurakuten yama float, Kyoto. (courtesy Mr. Goke, Tokyo) 
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9 Aeneas Fleeing Troy. Gekkyuden yama float, Otsu 
(photæ Courtesy National Institute for Cultural 
Properties, Tokyo 
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tired in Roman dress. Behind them a dense crowd of 
soldiers can be seen with horses, captives (?), a turbaned 
figure carrying a large shield on the right, and numerous 
lances punctuating the sky (Fig. 13). The figural style is 
again that of Michael Coxie, who put his stamp on much 
of the Brussels tapestry production of the second half of 
the sixteenth century. The cropped sides of the composi- 
tion indicate that the tapestry has been cut; how much is 
impossible to tell, but fragments of the composition have 
been used to create the present top border. The original 
border, made up of compartments with allegorical figures, 
floral bouquets, and animals, has been cut up and 
rearranged to form a back hanging on the Aburatenjin 
yama float in Kyoto (Fig. 14).16 

The second tapestry hanging on the back of the 
Ryamontaki yama float in Otsu!” originally had a 
zoological, four-element border with garlands on top, as 
well as egg-and-dart edges, but stylistically it differs too 


16 The Aburatenjin yama float (#<#.) is dedicated to Michizane 
Sugawara, Japanese statesman and scholar of the Heian Period, who was 


deified after his death. 


17 The Ryümontaki yama float (# (1 44 ) portrays the carp climbing up the 
Dragon Gate Waterfall of the Yellow River in China (cf. the Koi yama 
float in Kyoto). The tapestry, here called the Tribute, is an Important 
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11 Cassandra led 
away, detail of 
Aeneas Fleeing 
Troy (Fig. 8) 
(photo: author) 


12 Border frag- 
ments. 
Araretenjin yama 
float, Kyoto 
(photo: author) 


markedly from the Greco-Roman history set to belong to 
it (Fig. 15). Only a fragment of the top border is still at- 
tached to the tapestry. Its bottom border has disappeared, 
but the side borders have been cut in half and sewn 
together again as front decoration for the Ashikari yama 
float in Kyoto (Fig. 16).18 The tapestry depicts a hilly 
landscape in which an enthroned king, flanked by his 
standing queen and servants, is receiving lavish presents, 
brought by two men arriving from the right. Although the 
meening of this action is uncertain, I shall refer to this 
tapestry as The Tribute. Characteristic of this piece and its 
remaining side borders is the even distribution of clear-cut 
leaf or plant forms over the entire landscape surface, as 
wel. as the three-toned color application of blue, brown, 
and white employed for the entire tapestry. 

The remaining tapestry serves as the front hanging on 
Kyoto's Kankoku hoko float.19 It is the only tapestry 
depicting a biblical story, the meeting of Rebecca and 


Cultural Property. 


i5 The Ashikari yama float ( #*!* ), or float of the Reed Cutter, depicts a 
scene from a Noh play of the same name. 


19 The Kankoku hoko float (1514 #4) portrays an old Chinese legend 
about the Kanko barrier. 
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13 Two Warrior Kizgs. Okina yama float, Nagahama (cour- 15 The Tribute. Ryumontaki yama float, Otsu (photo: author) 
tesy National Institute for Cultural Properties, Tokyo) 
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14 Borde: fragments (Warrior Kings). Aburatenjin yama float, 16 Border fragments from The Tribute. Ashikari yama float, 
Kyoto (ccurtesy National Institute for Cultural Properties, Kyoto (photo: author) 
Tokyo) 
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17 Rebecca and Eliezar. Kanioku hoko float, levis (courtesy 
National Institute for Cultural Properties, Tokyo) 


Eliezar at the well (Fig. 17).2° Two consecutive scenes are 
represented, one placed above the other and separated 
only by a thin curving line. The upper and larger scene 
represents Rebecca offering water to Eliezar, while the 
smaller scene below depicts the moment of reward: Eliezar 
presenting jewels to Rebecca. Along the sides and top of 


?? Genesis 24:13-26. In the exhibition catalogue Tapestries of the Gion 
Festival Floats (as in n. 1), this tapestry is described as illustrating a 
Greek epic. 


21 Gobel, 11, Pt. 2, 129. 


22 The Dido and Aeneas displays 3” on the left-hand side of the bottom 
selvage; the sa of the Augustus tapestry has been preserved on the 
selvage sewn onto the border fragments serving as front-hanging on the 
float. 


23 Gobel, 1, appendix of weaver's marks, p. 6, identified the signature as 
that of Jan Aerts, a relative of Nicaise. But in 1936 Crick-Kuntziger 
published a document identifying the marks of both weavers. See Crick- 
Kuntziger, 180. While Japanese scholars frequently have pointed out the 
existence of the Brussels marks, to my knowledge they have never men- 
tioned the weaver's mark. 


2 That the two men are not identical is proved by a document of Jan. 27, 
1614, in which eighty Brussels tapestry weavers are listed, among them 
Niclaes Aerts, as one of the oudermans of the build, and Nicaise Aerts. 
See Crick-Kuntziger, 179. A document of Apr. 20, 1619, is signed by 


this double composition runs a border composed of square 
compartments containing flower bouquets in vases. The 
tapestry's double composition betrays a North German 
origin.?1 


A.though a Flemish or German provenance for the 
tapestries is revealed through their stylistic characteristics, 
in most cases it is possible to be even more precise On the 
Dido and Aeneas and the Augustus tapestries the mark of 
Brussels has been preserved,2? and in addition, the Dido 
and Aeneas tapestry (Fig. 1) carries, on the lower right- 
hand selvage, the mark of the Brussels weaver Nicaise 
Aerts.23 

Very little is firmly known about him, especially since 
he has been confused at times with his possible relative 
Niclaes Aerts, also a weaver.24 The Aerts family was a 
Brussels clan of weavers, active for nearly one hundred 
years from the second half of the sixteenth century to the 
latter part of the seventeenth. Nicaise’s birthdate is not 
known, but he was probably the son of the Nicaise Aerts 
who in 1550 became a Brussels citizen.25 Nicaise the 
Younger may have been born in the later years of the 
1550's; perhaps he was the younger brother of Antoine 
Aerts, who was born in Brussels in 1554.26 Nevertheless, it 
is not until June 4, 1613, that Nicaise is mentioned in a 
document. On that date he and eight other tapissiers 
petitioned the rulers of the Southern Netherlands, 
Arcadukes Albert and Isabella, for certain privileges for 
weavers.”” The text of the petition indicates that these nine 
people were the foremost weavers of Brussels at that time, 
collectively employing more than six hundred masters and 
apprentices, and spending more than 30,000 rinsguilders 
for the designing and painting of new tapestry cartoons.2* 

On March 15, 1629, the privileges were renewed, but 
since Nicaise is not mentioned among the weavers listed in 
that document, it has been assumed that he died before 
that time. It is known that Nicaise’s widow married the 
weever Bernard van Brustom, who with other members of 
the Aerts family took over Nicaise's atelier upon the lat- 
ter's death, which may have occurred even before 1627.29 


Niclaes Aerts, then one of the deans of the guild. See J. Denucé, Bronnen 
voor de geschiedenis van de Vlaamsche kunst. IV: Antwerpsche 
tapigtkunst en handel, Antwerp, 1936, Document 20, p. 55. 


25 See G. Townsend, “The Whitney Tapestries; the Conquest of Judea by 
Flav:us Sabinus Vespasianus Titus — A Series of Six Brussels 
Tapestries," Worcester Art Museum Annual, v, 1946, 7, where the 
author cites a letter from Marthe Crick-Kuntziger. 


26 A document of Mar. 26, 1602, lists him as being forty-eight years old. 
See Donnet, 1898, 53. 


27 Wauters, 261ff. 
28 [bid., 262-63. 


29 Ibid., 546-47. Wauters (pp. 270-73) also mentions a letter of Aug. 25, 
1627, written by the Apostolic Nuntius in Brussels to Cardinal Barberini 
in Rome, in which Bernard van Brustom is spoken of as being one of the 
foremost Brussels weavers at this time. The document does rot mention 
Aerts, which, in view of Van Brustom's ties with the Aerts family, 
suggests that Nicaise Aerts may have died by 1627. 


Hewever scan: these data on Nicaise's life are, they 
prov:de a broad framework for the period of manufacture 
of the Greco-Roman history set that is in Japan. If, as I 
have suggested, Micase was born between 1555 and 1560, 
it can be assumeé that he did not become a master weaver 
before ca. 1580. Thexefore the tapestries must have been 
woven sometime. after that date and prior to 1616, when 
one tapestry of the se was placed in the Zojo-ji temple. As 
will be shown, the actrice were probably manufactured 
in the ate sixteeath -ather than in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and they corstitate an important, thus far unknown, 
addition to the oeuvre of Nicaise Aerts, which is primarily 
preserved in Eurwpean and American collections.» Two 
points emerge frem « study of Nicaise’s work. First, he 
and bis workshop we e closely aligned for some time with 
the Ceubels atelier, tee greatest Brussels workshop of the 
second half of the siéteenth century.?! It is even possible 
that Nicaise served his apprenticeship there. This is 
— ada the Dr that, perhaps with one exception, 

+ | he manufactured bears his signature ex- 
frequemily it is combined with that of the 


























(1) The 5. a i aio and Hannival Museum of Fine Acte 
Boston: (see Cavallo, 1 109 f£. 11, pl. 31); (2) Ulysses Offering Wine to 
Polyphemus and Ulysses and His Companions Fleeing the Cave of 
Polyphemus, State Ceil, Sockholm (see Böttiger, 1895/98, 11, 21-22, 
pls. iv, vk (3) two other pieces with the Story of Ulysses with borders 
different from those a: the Stockholm pieces, sold by the American Art 
Associsticn, AndersonsGal»ries, New York, Feb. 10-11, 1939, Nos. 316, 
317; (& Alexander the Great of a Neuf Preux set, Dupont Collection, 
Barcelona (see D'uverger, 86; (5) Titus Triumphant in Jerusalem, sold ca. 
1950 by Knoedier, Inc, New York (see Townsend, as in, n. 25, 7); (6) 
Ulysses and Dio med vefom King Priam, formerly Ffoulke Collection, 
sold by-Sctheby s, London, uly 25, 1969, and again in May, 1971, at À la 
vieille Fussie, New York (se Apollo, May, 1971; a borderless replica was 
once at Vigo Sternberg, Lerdon); (7) three Mythological Hunts, sold by 
Sothebr’s. London, Okt. è 1968, Nos. 41-43; (8) two pieces from a 
History of Julius Caeser, sed by Parke-Bernet, New York, May 2, 1974, 
Nos. 85 86; E four pe nd the cu of Jacob, Philadelphia Museum 


“pee 











Etats- Uis amer 1624, 51, perno lists this set as by Jean 
Aerts, while mentioning M&aise Aerts as the weaver of a Judgment of 


Paris). 
31 See E. Duverger, "E:pijwerk uit het atelier van Frans Geubels,” De 
Bloeitije van de Vlaamme Ta 


Lmpijtkanst, Brussels, 1969, 91-204. 











32 The Posen National Museum owns a Conference of Scipio and Han- 
nibal from the jacques Gezoels workshop, which is an exact replica of 
Aerts’s Conference iz Ecston (see Posen, Muzeum Narodowe w 
Parke-Bernet, New York, May 25. 1968, No. 151. It is possible that Aerts 
collabozated on the Scipio «et sold by Jacques Geubels on July 6, 1598. 
See Gobel. 1, 319. Of the fise-piece Neuf Preux set in the Dupont Collec- 
tion, Barcelona, the Alexarmeer the Great is by Aerts, but three others are 
by Jaccues Geubels. The two women seated in the foreground of 
Cones So sf Bow Hon in a Swedish collection (Bottiger, 1928, 
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Geubels atelier. Second, replicas exist of a number of 
tapestries bearing Nicaise's mark, not always signed by 
him. It is important for this study that many of these 
collaborative efforts and replicas can be dated in the 
1590's.32 

The production of replicas is especially significant for 
the Greco-Roman history set in Japan. I have found 
replicas of both Dido and Aeneas and of Aeneas Fleeing 
Troy.» The version of the latter in Japan is probably a 
replica of a piece from a Trojan War set that formerly 
belonged to the Barberini Collection in Rome, and later to 
the Ffoulke Collection. The Barberini/Ffoulke Trojan 
War set was one of the finest produced in the late six- 
teenth century. It was woven mainly of silk; four pieces 
have been preserved; but it may have been a larger set. 
These tapestries are critical for two reasons. Not only must 
the third piece in the set be regarded as the original of the 
Aeneas Fleeing Troy in Japan (Fig. 9), but the first piece 
bears the mark of Nicaise Aerts (on the right side of the 
bottom selvage, Fig. 18).35 Depicting Ulysses and Diomed 
presenting King Priam with Agamemnon's demand for the 


use of compartmental borders with allegorical figures and floral bou- 
quets, which originated with Frans Geubels, father of Jacques, in the 
second half of the 16th century. Finally, it is documented that Nicaise's 
brother Antoine Aerts worked in 1598 for Jacques Geubels. See Donnet, 
1898, 53, 221. 


3 A replica of the Dido and Aeneas tapestry once belonged to the 
Macomber Collection in Boston. See Phyllis Ackerman, A Catalogue of 
the Tapestries in the Collection of Frank Gair Macomber, n.p., n.d. 
[1928], 48. Macomber acquired the tapestry from Joseph in Paris in 1893. 
It was sold by the American Art Association, Anderson Galleries, Inc., 
New York, Dec. 10-12, 1936, No. 606. The catalogue description closely 
fits the Maeda tapestry, even to the colors. Nothing is said about the bor- 
der, however, and it is assumed that the tapestry was borderless. 
Therefore the identity of the weaver is unknown. Mention should also be 
made of a single tapestry in the Spanish Royal Collection in Madrid, en- 
titled The Meeting of Dido and Aeneas. It was manufactured in the 
second half of the 16th century as one of a set of nine, and is described as 
having a four-element border. See Paulina Junquera, "Una serie de la 
historia de Dido y Eneas," Reales Sitios, n, 1974, 18. That the cartoons 
for the Maeda Dido and Aeneas were used more than once or twice is also 
proved by a cut-up tapestry representing Tarquin and Porsenna. Here 
the figure of Tarquin is entirely derived from the figure of Aeneas, in- 
cluding the colors. See Ffoulke, pl. facing p. 132. The tapestry is there 
described as the Surrender of a King, but the subject is correctly iden- 
tified by Bottiger, 1895/98, m1, 44 and pl. xxxix-c. Another replica exists 
in an Antwerp private collection. See Van Ysselsteyn, 158. About replicas 
of the Aeneas Fleeing Troy tapestry see n. 8. 


34 In 1889 Charles M. Ffoulke purchased the entire Barberini Collection 
of tapestries in Rome. The Trojan War set is described in Ffoulke, 57-59. 
It is not known when the Barberini obtained the set. 


35 The other three tapestries bear a thus far unidentified weaver's mark. 
In the Ffoulke catalogue of 1913 Aerts's mark is shown, but not iden- 
tified. It was not until 1936 that its identity became known through 
Crick-Kuntziger's publication. See n. 23. 
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return of Helen, this tapestry bears a close resemblance 
in style and composition to the Coriolanus and Augustus 
in Japan. 

Because of its exceptionally fine quality, the Bar- 
berini/Ffoulke tapestry set may originally have been 
woven for a special occassion. In 1594, after Duke Ernst of 
Austria had been received in Brussels as the new governor 
of the country, his apartments were furnished with a six- 
piece set of the Story of Troy.? This date is entirely ap- 
propriate for the Barberini/Ffoulke set of the Trojan War, 
which therefore perhaps can be identified with the set that 
decorated Duke Ernst's residence. If that identification 
proves to be correct, the Greco-Roman set now in Japan 
can be dated a little after 1594, a time that fits well with 
that of the possible commission of the set. 

Before we consider that aspect of the tapestries, the 
origins of the remaining tapestries in Japan must be ex- 
amined more closely. The Ulysses and Diomed tapestry 
(Fig. 18) is surrounded by a compartmental border filled 
with allegorical figures, little scenes in cartouches, and 
flower and fruit arrangements. This type of border 
originated in the atelier of Frans Geubels and his sons, 
with which Nicaise Aerts was closely associated, as 
already noted. It must be apparent at once that the now 
cut-up and rearranged compartmental border of the 
Warrior Kings tapestry in Otsu (Fig. 14) is of similar 
origin. It is highly possible that this tapestry was woven in 
the Geubels atelier, in view of its high quality. 
Stylistically, it too can be dated in the final decade of the 
sixteenth century. 

The zoological, four-element border, invented in 
Brussels in 1563,38 proved to be enormously popular, and 
was used well into the seventeenth century in a number of 
variations. The variety with garlands was relatively rare, 
however, and seems to have come out of either the Aerts 
or the Geubels atelier.?? It might seem logical, therefore, to 
assign the Tribute tapestry in Otsu to one of those two 
workshops (Fig. 15). Yet its style is so unlike that of 
Brussels tapestries of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies that another place of origin seems to be more 


3 [n the Ffoulke catalogue this tapestry is entitled "Sinon Outwitting 
King Priam.” Its composition is very close to that of the Ulysses and 
Diomed in the seven-piece Trojan War set at Skokloster, woven by Mar- 
tin Reymbouts. Another similar composition, representing King Priam 
among warriors and counselors and surrounded by a zoological-four- 
element border with garlands, once belonged to the Benguiat Collection, 
New York, from which it was sold by the American Art Association, An- 
derson Galleries; Inc., New York, Apr. 10-12, 1924, No. 637. On its lower 
left selvage was the mark of "an untraced weaver.” Since it was not 
reproduced, and Nicaise's mark was not identified until 1936, the 
possibility exists that the Benguiat tapestry is from his atelier. For the 
Ffoulke tapestry see n. 30, No. 6. 


37 Coremans, 111. See also Finot, 1885, B. 2746, p. 340. 
38 King Philip II ordered the tapestries through Cardinal de Granvelle, 


who mentions the borders in a letter of Mar. 10, 1563, written from 
Brussels to Gonzala Perez. See Beer, clxxviii, and also n. 2. 


3 The example that most closely resembles the borders of the Japanese 
tapestries is a two-piece set of Neuf Preux in the Ashmolean Museum, 
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18 Ulysses and Diomed, with the mark of Nicaise Aerts. For- 


merly Ffoulke Collection, whereabouts unknown (courtesy 
Sotheby's, London) 


probable, either elsewhere in the southern Netherlands or 
even beyond its borders. During the second half of the six- 
teenth century many Protestant weavers from Brussels 
emigrated to the northern Netherlands and Germany, 
maintaining business contacts with workshop centers in 
the south and often relying on cartoons from Brussels. 
Weavers also moved permanently or semipermanently to 


Oxford, bearing the marks of Jan Raes and of the Geubels atelier; they 
even include egg-and-dart edges. Another very similar example is the 
above-mentioned Benguiat tapestry (n. 36), the side borders of which are 
exactiy like those found on the Koi yama float. The present whereabouts 
of this tapestry is unknown. These three tapestries are contemporary 
with the Greco-Roman set in Japan. Only two other sets of tapestries 
with che border in question are known to me, both of the 17th century. 
One is the six-piece Acts of the Apostles in the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco, with an unidentified weaver’s mark. 
Stylistically, the set belongs to the first quarter of the 17th century. See 
Bennett, 154-65. The other is a four-piece set of the History of Ulysses 
preserved in the Royal Collections, Madrid, woven by Frans van de 
Hecke in the 1640’s. For its borders the weaver employed cartoons that 
had been in use in the Aerts workshop, which is not surprising since in 
1614 Van de Hecke married into the Aerts family. See Wauters, 1877, 
551-52. Van de Hecke also knew Van Brustom, with whom he was ap- 
pointed the official inspector of quality for the Brussels tapestry guild in 
1626. 





England, France, and southern Europe. This diffusion of 
Brussels designs coes not help to pinpoint the particular 
workshop that produced the Tribute tapestry. Unfor- 
tunatelv, | canno: be more precise, but the fact that the 
Tribute tapestry feund its way to Japan makes a Northern 
European orgie seers most likely. 

With regard to the origin of the Rebecca and Eliezar 
tapestry, it is pessible to be more specific (Fig. 17). I have 
found at least two replicas, one in a Swedish private 
collection, tie 
desmuseum.# The latter is particularly close to the Kyoto 
tapestry. differiag mainly in the borders. All three of these 
tapestries were manufactured in Wismar, Mecklenburg, 
where for some seventy years weavers specialized in dou- 
ble composition tapestries. From ca. 1550 on, several 
Brussels weavers, among them two Anabaptists, settled in 
Wismar and enjoyed the patronage of the Dukes of 
Meckler burg. In the dacal tapestry inventories, beginning 
with one of Septembe- 29, 1560, the Rebecca and Eliezar 
now in the Schwerin Museum is listed several times; it can 
be dated ca. 552. However, the harder, crisper style of the 
Kyoto Kebecca and Efezar is closer to that of a Wismar 
tapestry of 1626. the Eyoto work can therefore be dated in 
the 162€ 5.41 

Summing up, the tapestries in Japan consist of a six- 
piece set (including one piece destroyed by fire) depicting 
Greco-Roman histories, manufactured in Brussels in the 
1590's; a single tapestry with two warrior kings, also 
woven -n Brussels, probably of the same decade; a 
tapestry with.a border similar to that of the Greco-Roman 
set of uncertain (perheps Dutch?) origin and date; and a 
double composition tapestry of German origin (after 
Brussels designs) cf the 1620's. It is apparent from their 
places that one or twe tapestries were manufactured in 
Protestamt countries, whereas those coming from Brussels 
have a Cathaic provenance. 




























The political/religiazs division between Protestant and 
Catholic has a distinct bearing upon the introduction of 
the tapestries irto Japan, for this division also existed 





among the Western nations trading with Japan: on the one 





hand there were tbe Portuguese, who upon discovering 
Japan in 1543 were the first Westerners to trade with that 
country, later joined by the Spanish; on the other hand 


a The tapestry in Sweden = reproduced in H. Shipp, The Flemish 
Masters, London. 1953 pl xxi. For the tapestry in the Schwerin 
Museum, sse Gó»el, in, Pt. , pl. 103. 

41 [bid., 125€£., 299, m 25, Ne 22. Plate 105b depicts the Story of Esther, 
which has «he date c^ 1926 woven into its border. 





3 The stancard werk on the Fortuguese Crown patronage in the Far East 
is A. Jann, Die katholiscnen Missicnen in Indien, China und Japan. Ihre 
Organisation und dus vorimgiesische Patronat vom 15. bis ins 18. 
Jahrhunder:, Paderbern 19:5. This, however, has a strong anti- 
Portuguese vias, and should te corrected in the light of Padre A. de Silva 
Rego's O Fadroa!o Portugues no Oriente, Lisbon, 1940, for the Por- 
tuguese viewpoint. A goed summary in English is found in E. M. Satow, 
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were the Dutch and English, who entered into commercial 
relations with Japan during the first two decades of the 
seventeenth century. In addition to traders, Portugal and 
Spain also sent missionaries, at first the Jesuits, who 
claimed exclusive rights to proselytize in the Japanese 
islands, a claim eventually challenged with success by the 
Franciscans and other orders.42 This Catholic monopoly 
was interrupted by the sudden arrival of the Protestant 
Dutch in 1600.43 Being able to convince the Shogun that 
they did not bring missionaries, but were only interested 
in commerce, the Dutch received permission to trade and 
in 1609 they began their long-lasting mercantile 
relationship with Japan. The English followed in 1613, but 
stayed only ten years, finding the trade unprofitable. Ow- 
ing to misrepresentations — often intentional — by rival 
factions, the activities of the foreign missionaries came to 
be resented more and more by the Japanese government, 
and in 1614 Tokugawa Ieyasu exiled all missionaries from 
Japan, proscribing Christianity. Foreign trade was curbed 
as well and by the middle of the seventeenth century only 
the Dutch and the Chinese were allowed to stay in Japan, 
as Japan closed its doors to the West. 

The rivalry between the Western nationalities working 
in Japan in the early part of the seventeenth century had 
been particularly fierce between Catholics and Protestants. 
All of them had tried to win the approval and support of 
the Tokugawa government, and European goods played 
an important part in winning that support. Among the 
many diplomatic gifts presented to Ieyasu was the Zojo-ji 
temple tapestry, belonging to the Greco-Roman set, which 
he received prior to the exile of the missionaries in 1614. 
This fact raises the question whether all or only some of 
the four European groups active in Japan had access to 
Brussels tapestries and had seen the need to bring them to 
the Japanese islands. 


Il 

Of the four European nationalities active in Japan, the 
Portuguese traders and the Jesuit missionaries laboring 
under the auspices of the Portuguese crown had been in 
Japan the longest. Shortly after their discovery of Japan in 
1543, the Portuguese began a highly profitable trade with 
that nation from their base in Macao on the China coast. 
Because Japan and China were technically at war one with 


"The Origin of Spanish and Portuguese Rivalry in Japan,” Asiatic 
Society of Japan, Transactions, xvui, 1890, 133-56. By the year 1610, 
four orders were represented in Japan: Jesuits, Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Augustinians, of which the Jesuits formed by far the majority. 


$[In April, 1600, the Dutch ship De Liefde (ex-Erasmus) was 
shipwrecked in Beppu Bay (Kyüshü). With four others she had left the 
harbor of Rotterdam on June 27, 1598, to go on an expedition to the In- 
dies via the Strait of Magellan. Only De Liefde survived the journey. Of 
her crew a number of men settled in Japan as independent traders. 5ee 
F.C, Wieder, De reis van Mahu en de Cordes door de Straat van 
Magalhaes naar Zuid-Amerika en Japan, 1598-1600. II: Het eerste 
Hollandsche schip in Japan, The Hague, 1925. 
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another, the Portuguese served as indispensable mid- 
dlemen, reaping huge profits in the silk and silver trade, 
China desiring the silver, Japan coveting the silk. Textiles 
therefore formed the bulk of the goods imported to Japan. 
To insure the continued success of the trade, the captäo 
major of a Portuguese ship was required to make an an- 
nual journey to the shogunal court and pay tribute in the 
form of rich and unusual gifts. Because of his rank and 
personal wealth a Portuguese captain was certainly in a 
position to include Flemish tapestries among the gifts in- 
tended for the Shogun and the nobility.44 However, 
among the many recorded gifts presented by the Por- 
tuguese traders no tapestries have been listed. 

Far more significant in this regard were the operations 
of the Jesuit missionaries, who began to arrive in ships of 
the Portuguese merchant fleet soon after Francis Xavier 
opened Japan for missionary work in 1549. The Jesuits 
also depended on gifts to obtain the goodwill of the 
daimyo and Shogun, but they were quick to perceive that 
such gifts, in addition to being objects of value, could have 
an educational value as well and thus promote their mis- 
sionary purposes. These aims consisted not only of con- 
verting the Japanese to Christianity, but also of giving 
them an understanding of the Christian-humanistic 
culture of Europe at that time. Images of all kinds, 
religious as well as secular, were therefore relied upon in 
the educational institutions that the Jesuits had founded in 
Japan. In addition to providing formal instruction in Euro- 
pean and Japanese subjects, including Western-style 
painting,*5 the Jesuits also organized an embassy of four 
noble youths from Kyüshü to the court of King Philip II 


tt The Captáo major was the most important person connected with the 
annual trade voyage to Japan. Appointed by the Crown or by the Viceroy 
of Goa, he acted in Macao (from 1555 to 1623) as interim governor of the 
city during his stay in that port, normally lasting one year. He also had 
jurisdiction over the Portuguese trading community in Nagasaki. When 
he visited the shogunal court, he was treated as a daimyó. See C. R. 
Boxer, The Great Ship from Amacon; Annals of the Macao and the Old 
Japan Trade, 1550-1640, Lisbon, 1959, 8-10. Regarding the captain's per- 
sonal wealth, Luis Frois, the Jesuit mission historian in Japan, gives an 
interesting account. When Captain Pero de Guerra arrived with his ship 
in Yokoseura on July 6, 1563, the missionaries asked him for a gift to pre- 
sent to the daimyó of Omura. Da Guerra responded with: his own gilded 
bed, a taffeta blanket, a velvet pillow, a silk coverlet, a bottle of wine, a 
lap dog, a golden ring with a precious stone, a gold necklace, a scarlet 
mantle, a velvet hat, shirts, fine underpants, new caps, and 1,000 
cruzados for the missionaries. See Frois, 1926, 184-85. 


*5 The Jesuit painting school founded in Japan is extensively treated in 
my doctoral dissertation. 


‘6 See Frois, 1942, for an almost day-to-day account. For the Christian- 
humanistic aims of the Jesuits in Japan, see Valignano’s letter of instruc- 
tion with regard to the Kyüshü embassy, written from Goa on Dec. 12, 
1583, in J. A. Abranches Pinto and H. Bernard, "Les Instructions du Père 
Valignano pour l'ambassade japonais en Europe," Monumenta 
Nipponica, vi, 1943, 393-95. 


*' Frois, 1942. A convenient listing of gifts is found in G. Schurhammer, 
"Die erste Japanische Gesandtschaftsreise nach Europa (1582-1590),” 
Die Katholische Missionen, xix, 1921, 223-24. 


** The visit is described in Valignano, Colloquium xvu, 183, where the 
gift is listed as consisting of four tapestries of silk and gold thread with 


of Spain and to the Pope, a voyage that took eight years to 
complete (1582-1590).4 The envoys returned to Japan 
laden with gifts received from secular heads of state and 
princes of the Church.47 

One of their donors was the Archbishop of Evora, 
Teotonio de Braganza, a great supporter of the Jesuit mis- 
sion in Japan and a lover of Flemish art. He presented the 
envoys with four Flemish tapestries, probably cn their 
first visit in September, 1584 (rather than during their 
return visit in November, 1585).4 All the gifts received in 
1584 were shipped to Japan in April, 1585, before the en- 
voys had returned from Italy. One of the ships of that fleet 
was shipwrecked on August 19, 1585, and its cargo was 
lost.*? The tapestries must have been among the goods lost 
at sea, for nowhere are they mentioned among the many 
European gifts and commodities that the envoys displayed 
to the Japanese. Nor were they among the princely gifts 
presented to Toyotomi Hideyoshi by Valignano and the 
envoys in 1591. The list of gifts recorded in the let:er from 
the Viceroy of Goa to Hideyoshi does include four 
"guedemecins," sometimes translated as “ tapestries,” but 
these are in reality gilt-leather wall hangings.5 That there 
were four of them seems to suggest that they may have 
been substituted for the four woven Flemish tapestries 
from. the Archbishop that were lost at sea.5! 

Notwithstanding this loss, the Japanese were being 
made aware of the existence of tapestries in Europe by 
means of a book written in 1589 by Valignano for the 
benefit of Japanese readers. Entitled De Missione 
Legatorum laponensium, the book relates the European 
experiences and reactions of the Kyüshü envoys, and con- 


figural representations. Since Frois, 1942, 40, speaks of rich gold leathers 
('guademecins"), he may have meant the gift ultimately presented to the 
Shogan, whereas Valignano, writing two years before the actual presen- 
tation, must have referred to the original gift of the Archbishop. The 
dates of the visit to the Archbishop are given in Frois, 40, 255. 


+ Ibid., 51. See also F. Rodriguez, Historia da Companhia de Jesus na 
assistancia de Portugal, Porto, 1938, n, Pt. 2, 462. 


5° The letter is preserved in the Mydhd-in Temple in Kyoto. The list of 
presents, besides the hangings, includes two Arabian stallions (only one 
survived the journey from Goa), two suits of armor, two large swords, a 
pair of arquebuses, a military campaign tent, and a clock. Tae letter is 
reproduced in color in Sakamoto et al. (as in n. 1), pl. 65. For the embassy's 
visit to the Shógun, see A. Kleiser, "P. Alexander Valignanis 
Gesandtschaftsreise nach Japan zum Quambacudono Hideyoshi, 1588- 
1591," Monumenta Nipponica, 1938, 70-98. 


* Giit leather wall hangings (‘’guademecins’’) were very much ap- 
preciated by the Japanese nobility. When Frois visited Nobunaga's castle 
at Gifu in 1569, he was astounded to see there fifteen chests filled with 
European goods, including Cordova leathers (Frois, 1926, 374). Captain 
Johr: Saris, returning from Japan to London, advised the East India Com- 
pany on Oct. 17, 1614, that “gilded leathers, painted with p.ctures and 
flowers ..." would make a good investment in Japan. This suggestion 
was promptly acted upon, for in 1616 the English imported 192 pieces of 
gilded leather. See Pratt, 1, 118, 199, 204, 208. 


The full title of the book is given in the bibliography. Valignano wrote 
and had the book printed in Macao in 1589/1590, while he and the en- 
voys were waiting for permission from the Shógun to return :o Japan. A 
somewhat rare book, it contains many valuable keys to the un- 
derstanding of Jesuit aims and teachings in Japan. 


tains a number of »assages in which tapestries are 
enthusiastically describec.* It is remarked, however, that 
if Japanese audiences were fully to comprehend the nature 
of tapestries, they would have to see them. In view of the 
Jesuits’ educationa: airas and the previous loss of the four 
tapestries, it is not et all unlikely that Valignano, as 
Visitator of the Japanese mission, notified de Braganza of 
the loss and ordered rew tapestries. 

Valigrano may have dene so through his friend the 
Archbiskop, or coud have ordered directly from 
Brussels. For duriag t»eir European sojourn the envoys 
had also paid a nuraber of visits to the Viceroy of Portugal, 
Archduke Albert, whe in 1595 was appointed regent of 
the Sparish Nethe:lands with headquarters in Brussels by 
his uncle King Philip I”. Albert and Isabella frequently ex- 
tendec taeir patronage to the Brussels tapestry industry.54 
Althougn it is no: decumented, either Valignano or de 
Braganz:, who knew Albert well, may have asked him to 
help previde the Japenese mission with some Brussels 
tapestries. Undoubted v, Albert would have been made 
aware that such a tapestry donation would be of im- 
measurable aid to the cause of Christianity in Japan. At 
the same time, he may have been informed about the sub- 
ject matter needed most by the Jesuits: surprisingly 
enouga ‘his was net rdigious but secular. Missionary let- 
ters reveal that the Jesuits asked for images of knights and 
of batile scenes, because the Japanese were for the most 
part irterested in those themes. It is remarkable that the 
majority of tapestmes extant in Japan seem to have con- 
formed to that request as they depict knights and heroes 
dressed in Roman armor, active in war and peace. 

Valigrano's request for tapestries may have reached 
Albert shortly after he succeeded his brother as governor 
of the Soanish Netherlands, upon the Archduke Ernst's 
death in 1595. It will be recalled that Ernst possessed, as 
part cf the decoration in his apartments, a six-piece 



























53 [bid., 183-86. The bowk wes written in dialogue form: Japanese friends 
and relatives of the envoys asking questions, the travelers supplying 
answers. Frois, 1942, 51. 255-56, also gives reports on tapestries seen and 
admired by the envoys in Europe. 

5 A number of times the Archdukes placed orders with the Geubels 
atelier. among the tapestries they commissioned were two sets of the 
History of Troy. See Finot, w, 350-72; vi, 5-132. 


55 Portuguese, Dutch, and English alike commented on the Japanese 





Japan. Seethe letter of Father Prenestino, written from Bungo on Nov. 
11, 157&. te Father Possevinc in Rome, cited in J. F, Schütte, "Christliche 
Japanische: Literatur, Bilder urd Druckblätter in einem unbekannten 
vatikanischen Codex sus dem Jahre 1591," Archivum Historicum 
Societats iesu, 1x, 1940: 262. In 1614 Captain John Saris reported to the 
East India Company tha: the zictuzes that would sell best in Japan should 
be “of sones of wars by lari and sea, the larger the better." See E. M. 
Satow, The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan, 1613, London, 1900, 


opperhcofé of the Dutch Factory in Jepan. See Coolhaas, 1, 487, 602. 


5 Numerors sets of the History of Trey, of Dido and Aeneas, and of 
Roman aistory were weven a Brussels examples of which are listed in 
Von Bir, the publicatiens c? Böttiger, and Beer. Böttiger, 1895/98, III, 
28-29, Este a set of thir:een :apes:ries, entitled Scenes of Aeneas and of 
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tapestry set, entirely woven of silk, representing the 
History of Troy, and that this set might be identified with 
the Barberini/Ffoulke History of Troy on which Nicaise 
Aerts had collaborated. Albert must have known the six- 
piece set, and could easily have commissioned the weaver 
to create some replicas in less costly material for the 
Japanese mission. We know in any case that the tapestry 
of Aeneas’s flight from Troy in Japan is an exact replica of 
the third piece of the Barberini/Ffoulke set and that other 
replicas are also extant. However, the Greco-Roman 
history set in Japan is not concerned exclusively with the 
history of Troy, for the story of Aeneas and subsequent 
Roman heroes is equally important. In the variety of both 
its subject matter and its border this tapestry set seems to 
be unique. The possibility exists therefore that Aerts 
created this set especially for the Jesuits in Japan. In that 
case, the tapestries were not only meant to delight and 
dazzle, but also to serve a highly important didactic 
purpose. 

It is remarkable that all the tapestries except the Rebecca 
and Eliezar represent so many kings and queens. 
Tapestries portraying the noble acts of ancient heroes and 
royalty were in great demand in the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, because these subjects underlined 
the belief in the divine right of kings, a concept notably 
embodied in the royal person of Philip Il of Spain. Not 
only did he consider himself a messiah-king, but as such 
the Jesuits often proclaimed him the greatest king on 
earth.57 The concept of messiah-kingship derived its 
validity from the Old Testament prophet-kings and traced 
its tradition through the Roman emperors. Thus Aeneas, 
surviving the destruction of Troy and divinely led (by 
Jupiter) to Italy where he became the founder of the 
Roman race and ancestor of the first Roman Emperor 
Augustus, is by extension also the ancestor of the current 
imperial ruler, Philip II.88 Aeneas and all the other heroes 


Rome’s Legendary History, of which eight pieces treat the story of 
Aeneas and Dido, four deal with Roman history, and the last one repre- 
sents Ulysses and Diomed. It is the only set of tapestries | have found 
that includes scenes from all three sagas mentioned at the beginning of 
this note. Yet none of them depicts the subjects found in the Greco- 
Roman set in Japan. 


#7 See the letter of July 11, 1580, written by King Phillip Il to the "King" 
of China, in Johannes Beckmann, “China im Blickfeld der mex- 
ikanischen Bettelorden im 16. Jahrhundert,’’ Neue Zeitschrift für 
Missionswissenschaft, 1964, 49-50. 


5* That 16th-century European rulers saw themselves as continuing the 
Roman Imperial traditions can be proved through numerous examples of 
painting, prints, and sculpture. To name but two: Cellini's bust of 
Cosimo I de' Medici of 1543-48 (Florence, Bargello) alluding to the Em- 
peror Hadrian, and Cordier's heroic-sized bronze of King Henry IV of 
France (1608) in St. John Lateran, Rome, in the manner of the Augustus 
of Prima Porta, a work that is all the more remarkable since that statue 
was not discovered until Apr. 20, 1863. See K.W. Forster, “Metaphors of 
Rule: Political Ideology and History in the Portraits of Cosimo I de’ 
Medici," Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, xv, 1, 
1971, 65-104; and E. A. Maser, "The Statue of Henry IV in Saint John 
Lateran: A Political Work of Art," Gazette des beaux-arts, wi, 1960, 147- 
56. 
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on the tapestries proclaim the glory of the imperium of 
Philip, as well as the glory of their own heroic times. 
Beginning with the Trojan War, the stories on the 
tapestries culminate in the Pax of the Augustan Age and 
the deification of Augustus; Philip, who like Augustus 
was a world ruler, hoped to hasten the time of the 
Millenial Pax by Christianizing his vast realm, a task in 
which the Jesuits played a decisive role. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that the tapestries in Japan, especially the 
Greco-Roman history set, reflect ideas that the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries wanted to teach. Nor is it surprising that the 
tapissier chose to surround these wall hangings with the 
zoological, four-element border originally designed in 
1563 at Philip's express command, that he further added 
the garland motif to the top borders as an age-old symbol 
of prosperity and peace (as in the Augustan Ara Pacis), 
and that he included the classical egg-and-dart edge. Philip 
identified with the Augustan Golden Age and as the 
messiah-king tried to emulate it. 

Such exalted ideas could only make sense in Japan if 
they were explicated. Indeed, there is ample evidence that 
the Jesuits taught these concepts to the Japanese Chris- 
tians. They are expressed in Valignano's De Missione 
Legatorum laponensium,5 and are represented in a num- 
ber of painted folding screens produced in the Jesuit 
painting school. On several screens Philip is represented 
as fighting and conquering heretics; on the Twelve 
Worthies screen he sits enthroned among his spiritual 
progenitors, the Nine Worthies of the Old Testament, the 
classical and the medieval past.60 

There is even evidence that the Brussels tapestries exer- 
cised stylistic influence on the secular paintings of the 
Jesuit painting school.*! Elsewhere I have shown that most 


5 Colloquia 8, 9, 18. See also Schütte, 1954, 247-90. The Jesuits in Japan 
also made use of Abraham Ortelius's Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, a copy 
of which had been brought from Europe by the Kyüshü envoys. From 
1579 on Ortelius included in his Theatrum a map of the Imperium 
Romanum complete with explanatory text. 


99 The three screens are: (1) Four Equestrians in Combat, four-fold 
screen, Municipal Museum of Namban Art, Kobe. Two Western kings, 
one of them the Rex Hispaniae, are engaged in active combat with two 
Islamic rulers. (2) The Battle of Lepanto, six-fold screen, Murayama 
Collection, Kobe. On the extreme left of the battle scene, a beardless, 
youthful King Philip, dressed à la Romaine and wearing a laurel wreath, 
is seated on a triumphal car from which he surveys the battle. (3) The 
Twelve Worthies, twelve panels, formerly forming a pair of screens, for- 
merly in the Ozawa collection, Tsuruoka. The same youthful king sits 
enthroned under an arch; at the foot of the throne stands two pages and 
between them rests the coat-of-arms of Philip H. The Equestrian screen 
and the panels of the Twelve Worthies are discussed and reproduced in 
Vlam, "Kings and Heroes: Western-Style Painting in Momoyama 
Japan," Artibus Asiae, xxxix, 1977, 220-50. 


61 Some of the Worthies cf the above-named panels, especially Hector, 
Alexander, Julius Caesar, end Charlemagne, seem to have borrowed their 
footwear from some of the heroes on the tapestries; the legs and the boots 
of Alexander closely follow those of Aeneas in Dido and Aeneas, for in- 


stance. Even the influence of the zoological, four-element borders is evi- . 


of these Western-style paintings were produced in Japan 
during the first decade of the seventeenth century. The 
influence exerted by the Brussels tapestries is the clearest 
evidence that they must have arrived in Japan around the 
turn of the century as a result of a Jesuit request for them. 
And as the Jesuits owned the wall hangings, it must have 
beer: they, and none of the other European groups, who 
presented leyasu with a piece of the Greco- Roman history 
set before the exile of the missionaries in 1614. This 
presentation must have taken place at leyasu's castle of 
Suruga to which he retired in 1605, for it was from Suruga 
that the tapestry was taken to the Zojo-ji temple after the 
Shogun's death in 1616.63 Because of their religious and 
educational commitments the Jesuits used art as a didactic 
tool. even when it took the form of a diplomatic gift, art 
was meant to teach and to display the impressive aspects 
of European culture or history. No other religious order 
worxing in Japan was so strongly motivated, and the 
Dutch and English had only mercantile aspirations. Thus 
the presence in Japan of the majority of the tapestries is to 
be credited to the missionary purposes of the Jesuits. 
When the Dutch gained permission to trade with Japan 
in 1509, the bulk of their trading goods also consisted of 
textiles, and they too had to make the annual journey to 
Edo with gifts for the Shogun in return for renewal of 
their permits. They had been counseled that their gifts had 
to be rich and expensive in order to make a good impres- 
sion, since they were in stiff competition with the Por- 
tuguese. It is known that during the early years of the 
Dutch trade in the Far East tapestries were among the 
diplomatic gifts presented by the merchants.** The docu- 
ments do not further describe these tapestries or indicate 
their origins, or those of the so-called "Noorenburchsche 


dent on some folding screens; the group of Northern European houses 
surrcunded by trees found on some screens depicting Europeans in a 
landscape is modeled on the same detail found in the borders. Finally, 
there are many figures in these Western-style screens who display two or 
more "grooves" on the back of their hands, as if they were gouged into 
the Hesh. This peculiar mannerism, obviously learned in the Jesuit 
painting school, is meant to help portray the anatomical structure of the 
hand. A weaver rendered this structure by means of light and dark 
grooves or "stripes," as can be seen on the hand of Aeneas (Maeda 
tapestry) or of the foremost Warrior King of the Nagahama tapestry. The 
Japanese student of Western-style painting apparently used such a hand 
as a model, translating the weaver's technique into painting, and turning 
it into a stock motif. 

5? See Vlam, 1976, chap. Il. 

63 Kuga, 57-58. 

é See Van Dam, H, Bk. 1, 309. In 1634 the gifts were unusually rich 
wher: 20,000 rixdalers-worth of paintings and tapestries were sent to 
the Shogun in an effort to obtain the freedom of a number of arrested 
Hollanders. See the report written in 1641 by Roland Crappé, a 
Dutchman serving as director of the Danish East India Company in In- 
dia, es cited in M. Boyer, Japanese Export Lacquers from the Seventeenth 
Century in the National Museum of Denmark, Copenhagen, 1959, 13. 


carpeiten” which are so frequently listed among the gifts 
mean: for the Shógux and the nobles.95 Perhaps they were 
manufactured or marketed in Nuremberg. By whatever 
means German tapes-æies came to Holland and to Amster- 
dam, the headquarters of :he Dutch East India Company 
whick traded with Jasan, it is certain that the Rebecca and 
ypestry from Wismar reached Japan with the 
Dutch merchant fleet. That the most prominent of 
Amsterdam tazissier-merchants, Goosaert Chimay, had 
business connections with the Dutch East India Company 
may have ‘acilitated the tapestry's passage to Japan.°” 
One item that regu arly appears on the lists of shogunal 
gifts prepared hy the Dutch traders was a Persian carpet or 
alcatijff purchased ir Ormuz where the Dutch also had a 
trading establishmen:.** Although these Persian carpets 
cannot be treated in. this paper, it will be recalled that 
many Persian and Or ental carpets and rugs are part of the 
float decoration in the Gion, Otsu, and Nagahama 
festivals, ir addition t the European tapestries under con- 
sideration. Since most of the Persian carpets were 
originaly presented as gif:s to the Shogun, their present 
decorative function in popular festivals suggests that at 
some time in the past the carpets were removed from 
shoguna possession and in a way as yet undetermined 
came into the hands «f the townspeople who sponsor the 
festivals and their floats. It may well be that the tapestries 
traveled the same route. Although this process of 
transference is still imperfectly understood, it is certain 
that the Japarese merchants of the Tokugawa or Edo 
period (1608-1867) became the final recipients and owners 
of the tapestries and carpets. The question of how and 
when the tapestries came into the possession of the 
present-day owners ceserves a closer look. 




































55 In 1671 alone, the Dutch resented various nobles at court with sixteen 
Mahe carpetten." See Begin ende voortgang, n, Pt. 1, 85- 
88. 


s Although the English tr-ded with Japan for only ten years, they too 
may have included tapestmes among their tribute gifts to the Shdgun. 
None are recorded, however. Yet it is known that for some time tapestries 
were recuestec fromthe English merchants by the Mughal court in India. 
See W. Foster, ed., The Emmassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1615-1619, 
London, 1226, 151. 181, 229, 212. 


67 Goosaer? Chimay. -origin.llv rom Oudenaerde, moved to Amsterdam 
in 1602. where his workshop soon came to dominate the tapestry in- 
dustry. He seems to have seen a shareholder of the Dutch East India 
Comparry. See Ysselsteyn, . 184; 11, 104-105, Doc. No. 210. 





68 The Frs mention of "Pezsiaensche alcatyven'' that I could find occurs 
in the gift list made up forthe shogunal journey of François Caron, the 
chief Dutch merchant (late opperhoofd), undertaken in the spring of 
1636. See Caren and Sehousen, xxxiv. From that time on "alcatyven" ap- 
pear regularly on :he gift lists, for instance, in 1640 (Dagh-Register 
gehouden int Casteel Batavia, Anno 1640, 131), in 1650, 1651, 1655 
(Coolhaas, u. 421, 549, 784), in 1660 (Van Dam, 1, 579), even into the 
18th ceritu-y (Coolkaas, vi, 314) In many of these references the Shogun 
is referred to as “tue King” 


59 Letter tc the author of Now. 14, 1977. 
70 See Laures, ©. Takayamashad been baptized in 1563. From 1573-1585 


he was ee of Takatsuxi, obtaining the fief of Akashi in 1585. In 
1587 Hidevoshi tock it aw-y from him, and Takayama was threatened 
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Ill 

The curator of the Maeda Ikutokukai Foundation has 
stated that the Dido and Aeneas tapestry has been in the 
possession of the Maeda family since the beginning of the 
Edo period, when the Maeda were feudal lords or daimyo 
of Kaga (present-day Ishikawa Prefecture).6* One of the 
most important and powerful early daimyó of that family 
was Maeda Toshiie (1538-1599). Although he was not a 
Christian, and had no dealings with the Jesuits, he counted 
among his vassals a goodly number of Christian converts, 
including the staunch pillar of the Church, Takayama 
Ukon (1552/53-1615)79 It is highly probable that 
Takayama, a leader among Christians, received the Dido 
and Aeneas tapestry from the Jesuits.” Unfortunately, he 
was not to enjoy this gift very long, for when all the mis- 
sionaries were exiled from Japan in 1614, Takayama Ukon 
was also ordered to leave. He and his family sailed for 
Manila, where he died in February, 1615.7? This turn of 
events suggests that the Maeda daimyd might have ob- 
tained the tapestry through confiscation of Takayama's 
property. 

From Maeda's fief of Kaga comes another of the 
tapestries here under consideration. Its provenance, 
however, is more obscure than that of Dido and Aeneas. 
All that is known is that the tapestry of the Two Warrior 
Kings now in Nagahama (Fig. 13) was purchased by the 
town’s merchants from a Zeniya Gohei, resident of 
Kaga.”3 It is not known how long the tapestry had been in 
Zeniya's possession, or how he obtained it. The ya ending 
of his name suggests that he too was a merchant, and his 
Kaga residence may have made it possible for him to ob- 
tain goods from samurai family possessions.” The time of 
purchase of the Nagahama tapestry is not known, but it 


with death if he did not renounce his Christian faith. When he refused, 
he was banished to Kaga as a vassal of Maeda in 1588. There he remained 
until his exile to Manila in 1614. 


7 No business in Japan could be conducted without observing the 
custom of gift-giving, a fact of life criticized, but resignedly accepted by 
all foreigners. It could become a very expensive custom; Frois pointed 
out that “if you visit a nobleman thirty times a year, you must take a gift 
on each occasion” (Letter of Aug. 10, 1577, in Cartas lI, 397-97v). Return 
gifts were often not of equal value, for non-Christian lords were easily 
offended if the presents from Europeans were not worth double their 
own. Valignano tried to come to an understanding with the Christian no- 
bles, but they could not be brought to forego the custom for the mis- 
sionaries’ sake. See M. Cooper, Rodriguez, the Interpreter, Tokyo, 1974, 
240. 


72 Laures, 9. 
73 Kuga, 37. 


74 Zeniya Gohei (1771-1852), like the Lord of Kaga, was deepiy interested 
in foreign trade; both men were influenced by the economic theories of 
Honda Toshiaki (1744-1821), who had been in the service of the Kaga 
daimyó for six months in 1809. Honda had learned Dutch in order to gain 
a knowledge of navigation so essential for trade, and Zeniya Gohei had 
studied with him in Edo. Zeniya's own trading exploits had earned him 
great wealth and power, resulting evidently in his ownership of the Two 
Warriors tapestry. See Donald Keene, The Japanese Discovery of 
Europe, 1720-1830, Stanford, 1969, 93-94. 
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may have been in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for it was in 1808 that the large tapestry of Aeneas 
Fleeing Troy, now divided over three floats in Otsu and 
Kyoto, was purchased from a member of the wealthy Mit- 
sui family,”5 while in 1815 the Coriolanus tapestry was 
"newly made" for its Kyoto float.7 The Mitsui were 
merchants too, and one of their members, Mitsui Takafusa 
(1684-1748), wrote a book in 1727/28 called Chonin 
Koken Roku (Some Observations on Merchants), in 
which he relates some of the business practices of about 
fifty prominent Kyoto merchant families of the past.77 
From this and other documents it becomes clear that there 
was a tremendous transfer of wealth from the upper 
classes to the merchant class, a process that began in the 
late sixteenth century.” Two major factors helped to bring 
about this transfer. One was the placement of certain 
towns of commercial importance under direct shogunal 
control. In general, these towns had a large population of 
native textile merchants connected with the foreign 
(primarily Portuguese) silk trade centered in Nagasaki. 
Gradually the Japanese merchants gained a monopoly of 
the silk trade, acquiring huge fortunes in the process. 
Nagasaki and Kyoto, which became a center of the textile 
industry, were among the earliest towns brought under 
direct government control; Otsu, always of key impor- 
tance as a commercial center on the Tokaido, became a 
shogunal town in 1617.79 In due time Otsu also became the 
main collection and distribution center for the province of 
Omi, where native textile industries flourished, notably at 
Nagahama. So it appears that the foreign silk trade 
stimulated native textile industries in precisely those 
towns where foreign tapestries (and carpets) now decorate 
the town's festival floats. Since shogunal towns received 
certain privileges in connection with their textile industry 


75 Program of the Otsu Capital Festival, 1974, under the description of 
the Gekkyüden yama float. 


7% NHK, "Rakuchü Rakugai zu," Nihon no Bijutsu, Tokyo, 1976, u, 121. 
The tapestry may have been repaired at that time. 


7 T. Mitsui, "Chónin Köken Roku,” trans. E. S. Crawfour, Asiatic 
Society of Japan, Transactions, 3rd ser., 8, Dec., 1961, 1-139. 


78 Sheldon, 99ff.; Takekoshi, n, 354-62, 454; T. Mitsui, "Chónin's Life 
Under Feudalism,” Cultural Nippon, vin, June, 1940, 66-68, 78. 


7? Sheldon, 33. 


80 Takekoshi, m1, 265. The silk manufacture of Nagahama eventually 
rivaled that of the nishijin district of Kyoto. According to Helen B. Min- 
nich, Japanese Costume and the Makers of the Elegant Tradition, Tokyo, 
1963, 177-78, Kyoto textile weavers successfully imitated foreign textiles, 
even producing so-called goburan-ori, literally “gobelin weaving,” an in- 
dication that "gobelins" must have been known to weavers and 
customers alike. Beyond Kyoto and Omi Province, there was also a 
flourishing textile dyeing industry in the Maeda fief of Kaga. See H. 
Gunsaulus, Japanese Textiles, New York, 1941, 63. 


81 See n. 77. 
82 It has been estimated that by 1700 nearly all the gold and silver from 


and :ts markets, it is quite possible that Persian carpets and 
Eurcpean tapestries may have been bestowed as favors 
upon the three festival towns, or in some way made 
available to them, for the decoration of the floats on which 
luxurious textiles had always been a major feature. This 
idea is supported by the fact that Oriental] rugs and Euro- 
pear tapestries have been parceled out among all three 
festivals, while several of the tapestries have been cut up 
and divided among floats in all three of the towns. 

The second factor in the transfer of wealth to the 
merchants was the relationship of this class to other mem- 
bers of Japanese society. Although considered the lowest 
class in social stratification, the merchants rose to become 
the wealthiest group of that society. They achieved this 
position not only through monopolistic trade, but also by 
acting as moneylenders to samurai and daimyo.*! These 
scions of the upper class spent their income on luxuries 
procuced and sold by artisans and tradesmen. Living on 
fixed incomes from their fiefs, they were continuaily short 
of cash, and so applied for loans from the money changers 
in order to meet their expenditures. In this manner, the 
weaith of the upper classes flowed to the merchants; when 
debts could not be repaid, merchants often accepted 
samurai and daimyo property instead.*? In this fashion 
some tapestries or carpets most probably came into 
merchants’ hands. In the transference of foreign textiles 
from the government and the nobility to the merchant 
class, it is important to realize that the three festivals of 
Kyoto, Otsu, and Nagahama had come under merchant 
sponsorship from the sixteenth century on. The 
merchants’ new-found confidence, based on their 
economic position, and the resultant improvement of their 
taste, is reflected in the festival floats.83 

When exactly did the European tapestries join the 


the nobility had passed into the hands of the town people, while the debts 
of the samurai alone amounted to one hundred times the money in the 
country. See Sansom, 469. At times debts were also canceled, resulting in 
the bankruptcy of the merchant house. The inventory of the House of 
Yodoya in Osaka, made up in 1705 when the government confiscated its 
goods, gives a dazzling insight into the immense wealth amassed by this 
mercantile establishment: fifty pairs of gold screens, 360 carpets, in- 
numerable precious stones, mansions, granaries, etc. Ibid., 472. 


# Merchant patronage for the floats extended itself to the best artists of 
the time. Just as Flemish painters designed tapestry cartoons, so Japanese 
painters (and sculptors) were called upon to design for the floats. In the 
case of Kyoto the list is very impressive, for it includes Kano Eitoku 
(1545-1590), who designed a back hanging for the fwato yama float, now 
replaced by a newer one; Maruyama Okyó (1733-1795), whose works are 
found on the Hósho yama, Tsuki hoko, and Hashi Benkei yama floats; 
Yosa Buson (1716-1784), who designed a tapestry on the Hoka hoko 
float; and the brothers Matsumura Góshun (1752-1811) and Matsumura 
Keibun (1779-1843). Goshun's tapestry hangs on the Niwatori hoko 
float, together with one by Keibun (the same float that displays the 
Coriolanus tapestry). Keibun is also represented on the Naginata hoko 
and the Tsuki hoko floats. 
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19 Racuchu Rakugai screen, detail of a hoko of the Gion 
Festival. Kyoto, private «ollection (photo: author) 





20 Gion Festival floats, Kyoto (photo: author) 
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decorations designed by the Japanese themselves? The 
painted folding screens depicting the Gion Festival of 
Kyoto demonstrate that the structure of the floats and the 
type of their decoration have remained virtually the same 
since the sixteenth century, when such screens came into 
fashion.84 The two types of floats, hoko and yama,85 can 
be seen hung with colorful textiles, embroidered or dyed 
with geometrical or free-form patterns. A detail of a screen 
(Fig. 19) may be compared with the present-day ap- 
pearance of the floats (Fig. 20). Up into the eighteenth 
century when these types of screens were still produced, 
there is no trace of a depiction of foreign tapestries or car- 
pets, and this is consistent with the relations between East 
and West. For it was not until the Bunka/Bunsei era 
(1804-1829) that the tapestries began to be displayed on 
the floats, owing to the change in national attitude 
towards the West. 

The public display of decidedly foreign tapestries, in a 
country that had closed itself off from most foreign in- 
terchange since the middle of the seventeenth century, 
could only have taken place after the tight controls against 
foreign influences had been relaxed. This had begun in the 
eighteenth century with a powerful resurgence of interest 
in Western art and science, an interest which reached 
a climax in the Bunka/Bunsei era. Since 1720 when 
Shogun Yoshimune lifted the ban on the importation of 
foreign books and began to encourage Dutch studies or 
rangaku, the intellectual climate had grown to encompass 
and absorb Western knowledge in many fields of science 
and art.86 The previous suppression and prohibition of 


^ The oldest screen of this type dates to ca. 1525. In themselves these 
Rakuchü Rakugai screens (the name means "in and around the capital" 
which is of course Kyoto) are splendid expressions of the emerging 
merchant culture, accurately depicting the monuments, shops, bustling 
streets, and activities of the capital. The Gion Festival, for instance, is 
nearly always represented. The growing importance of this celebration 
can be gauged from the fact that in the 17th century it was lifted out of 
the Rakucha Rakugai screens to become a subject in its own right for 
folding screens. 


55 For hoko, see n. 3; for yama, see n. 5. There are early eyewitness 
reports of the Gion Festival. One was written by Father Gaspar Vilela 
(1525-1572); in Japan from 1554, and working mainly in Kyoto, he saw 
the festival in 1561. Although this antedates the arrival of the European 
tapestries in Japan, the report reveals the unchanging character of the 
floats. He mentions "fifteen or more triumphal carriages covered with 
silk and other costly trappings. These carriages, which are fitted with 
very high masts, carry many children who sing and play on drums and 
flutes. Each carriage is drawn by some 30 or 40 men, and behind it follow 
the craftsmen to whom it belongs, with their badges of office." See M. 
Cooper, ed., They Came to Japan; An Anthology of European Reports 
on Japan, 1543-1649, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1965, 361-62. Vilela's 
original letter is found in Cartas, 1575, fol. 111. The second report is by 
Luis Frois, in his letter of Apr. 27, 1565 (Cooper, 346; Cartas, 1575, fols. 
215-16). Frois comments upon the activities like the plays and mimes, but 
not on the appearance of the floats. 


è% Rangaku comes from oranda gaku, meaning "science from Holland.” 
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Western culture, especially if marked with Christian con- 
tent, that began in 1614 and had prevailed since 1630,57 
had created a large void which the eighteenth-century 
Japanese intelligentsia was eager to fill. The sources of 
rangaku came chiefly from the Dutch themselves, but also 
from the Chinese in Nagasaki, the only foreigners allowed 
to remain in the country after Japan had closed its doors to 
the West. And although more scientific than artistic in 
nature, rangaku became an important influence on 
eighteenth-century artistic thinking, and was reflected in 
the preoccupations of numerous artists with naturalism, 
optics, and perspective.** 

It is, however, not so much perspective and naturalism 
themselves that are important, as it is the outlook upon the 
world that they reflect: namely a passionate interest in 
things at home and abroad as they appear to the senses. In 
the case of the merchant class, which had always been in- 
tensely materialistic, commitment to sensory reality ran 
parallel to the empirical approach advocated by artists and 
scientists during this time. Thus affirmed in its basic 
nature, the merchant class, being anything but conser- 
vative in its tastes, must have found the European 
tapestries very exciting. Not only were the tapestries 
products of a Western culture that was currently very 
fashionable, but they also had originated in the empirical 
tradition. that was now taking hold in Japan. The 
monumental tapestries, moreover, presented colorful por- 
trayals of Greco-Roman culture and history, satisfying the 
people's demand for knowledge of the West and for depic- 
tions of novelty and splendor with a strong appeal to the 
senses. Since the tapestries were not religious in content, 
but secular and narrative, it was perhaps forgotten that 
most of them had been brought to Japan by the Jesuits. It 
is possible that the Dutch were credited with the importa- 
tion of all the tapestries, since they were responsible for 
bringing practically all the Oriental carpets into the coun- 
try. At any rate, rangaku made it possible for the 
tapestries and the carpets to surface and come before the 
public again. By employing the European tapestries as 
decoration on their floats, the townspeople demonstrated 
that they were up-to-date, taking no backseat to the 
“modern” artists and scientists of their time. 

Although the merchants probably did not know it, by 
publicly parading the tapestries through the streets once a 
year, they were restoring to the hangings part of their 


87 Although the Dutch merchants were allowed to stay in Japan after that 
country closed its doors to the West, the government placed them under 
heavy restrictions from time to time. In 1668 the government published a 
list of goods that were forbidden to be imported; it included many kinds 
of textiles, gilded leathers, live animals, glassware, alcatyven, crucifixes, 
sacred pictures, medical books, and even Dutch money. See O. Nachod, 
Die Beziehungen der Niederlándischen Ostindischen Kompagnie zu 
Japan im siebzehnten Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1897, Appendix 61. At the 
same time the Tokugawa shogunate put certain exports under ban, such 
as armor, weapons, all fabrics of Japanese manufacture, lacquer, etc. See 
Takekoshi, n, 411. 


original function: the public display of power and 
prestige, now transferred from the aristocracy to their own 
power and wealth. Furthermore, the avid interest in Euro- 
pean culture would have given the Jesuit missionaries, 
who first introduced the tapestries to the Japanese people, 
the greatest satisfaction. Whether for glory or for educa- 
tior, the purpose of the European tapestries continues un- 
diminished today, augmented by the presence of equally 
ancient and superbly manufactured Persian, Chinese, and 
Japanese textiles. 
1767 Ramona Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 84108 
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1849) and Hiroshige (1797-1858). 
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Note 


Lorenzo de' Medici and the Florence Cathedral 
Facade 


Philip Foster 


In memory of L. H. Heydenreich 


One of the most difficult problems in the study of Early 
Renaissance architectural patronage is Lorenzo de' Medici's 
relationship to the architecture of his time.! An important aspect 
of this relationship is Lorenzo's role in the 1490-91 competition 
for the completion of the medieval facade of S. Maria del Fiore; 
the cathedral church of Florence. The prevailing view on this 
subject holds that Lorenzo submitted his own design in the 1490- 
91 competition, that he caused the final decision in this competi- 
tion to be deferred so that his own entry might be selected, and 
that, as a result, he may have been responsible for the Cathedral 
going without a facade for at least three and a half centuries.? 
The main purpose of this Note is to reconsider Lorenzo's role in 
the 1490-91 competition. In addition, certain new documents 


! For recent light on this subject see F. W. Kent, "Lorenzo de' Medici's 
Acquisition of Poggio a Caiano in 1474 and an Early Reference to His 
Architectural Expertise," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, xL, 1979, 250-57, and C. Elam, "Lorenzo de’ Medici and the 
Urban Development of Renaissance Florence," Art History, 1, 1978, 43- 
66. See also C. M. Mariani, “Il disegno per il complesso Mediceo di Via 
Laura a Firenze," Palladio, n.s. xxii, 1972, 127-62; P. Foster, “Alberti, 
Lorenzo de' Medici and Santa Maria delle Carceri in Prato," Journal of 
the Society of Architectural Historians, xxx, 1971, 238; and M. Martelli, 
"I pensieri architettonici del Magnifico," Commentari, xvii, 1966, 107- 
il. 


2For the medieval facade, best shown in Pocetti’s Fresco in the first 
cloister of S. Marco, representing Saint Antoninus entering the 
Cathedral in 1446, illustrated in Poggi, xxu, ill. 2, see M. Weinberger, 
“The First Façade of the Cathedral of Florence," Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, 1v, 1941, 67-79. See also the sketchy view of 
the facade in the Codex Rustici, illustrated in 1448-1457, in Armando 
Sapori, Compagnie e mercanti di Firenze antica, Florence [1958], xvu, fig. 
3. Illustrations to Ptolemy's Geography dated 1469 (see P. Foster, "Per il 
disegno dell’ Ospedale di Milano," Arte Lombarda, xxvii, 1973, 15, fig. 
11) and 1473 (see K. Busse, "Der Pitti-Palast," Jahrbuch der preuszischen 
Kunstsammlungen, Li, 1930, 117, ill. 1) show only schematic views of the 
facade. A miniature of 1471 representing the consecration of the 
Cathedral in 1436 by Pope Eugenius shows what may be either a tem- 
porary or an imaginary facade surrounding the main portal See 
Woifgang Braunfels, Der Dom von Florenz, Lausanne and Freiburg, 
1964, 9, and Paolo d' Ancona, La miniatura fiorentina, Florence, 1914, 1, 
60; 11, 407-08. 

In 1429 the Works Committee of the Works Department of the 
Cathedral ordered from Brunelleschi and Ghiberti “unum modellum 
totius corporis ecclesie veteris et novi oratorii Opere, cum capellis de 
novo edificandis, et cum facie de novo edificanda dicte ecclesie." Guasti, 
33. Apparently, nothing came of this project, at least with respect to the 
facade. 

For the medieval and Early Renaissance sculptural decoration of the 
facade see Poggi, xvu-ivi and R, Munman, "The Evangelists from the 
Cathedral Façade: A Renaissance Arrangement Recovered,” Art Bulletin, 
Lxit, 1980, 207-17. 


? See E. B. Fryde, "Lorenzo de’ Medici, High Finance and Patronage of 
Art and Learning," in The Courts of Europe: Politics, Patronage and 
Royalty 1400-1800, London, 1977, 92, and Gombrich, 1960, 303-09 
(repr. 1966, 55). 
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probably for a 1476 project relating to the Cathedral facade will 
be presented.^ 

First, the 1476 project. Three hitherto unpublished letters 
preserved in the Medici archives in Florence’ contain otherwise 
unknown information about Lorenzo's role in what may have 
been an attempt to complete the facade of the Cathedral in 1476. 
These letters add new lustre to Lorenzo's reputation as a 
promoter of architectural undertakings and provide an in- 
teresting background for his role in the competition of 1490-91. 
One of these letters, it may be noted, also appears to be the 
earliest record of the activities of Bertoldo di Giovanni, sculptor 
and member of Lorenzo's inner circle. 

The first two of the three letters were written by Giovanni di 
Francesco Zati” in Florence, to Lorenzo de’ Medici, at Caf- 
fagiolo, on August 22 and 26, 1476.? Zati served as proveditore 
of the Cathedral's Works Department in 1474.? In the letter of 
August 22, Zati states that Niccolo di Michelozzo,!? son of the 
architect, had asked him to have measurements taken of "the 
front facade of the church," and to have them sent to Lorenzo. 
Zati declares that he has done this and that he is sending the 
measurements with his (this) letter. Bertoldo saw to the page with 
the measurements, Zati continues, and the maestri of the Works 
Department took the measurements, and they say they are 
correct. 


* Lorenzo's familiarity with the Cathedral can be documented to the time 
of his youth: in a letter of September 23, 1464, when he was about fif- 
teen, Lorenzo informed his father that if flooding at Cafaggiolo became 
worse he might have to make for the dome of the Cathedral or the tower 
of the Palazzo Vecchio. Philip Foster, A Study of Lorenzo de’ Medici's 
Villa at Poggio a Caiano, New York and London, 1978, 325, n. 58. In 
1467, Lorenzo was among the "venerable citizens" who gave advice on 
whether the sphere to be placed atop the Cathedral lantern should be cast 
or hammered. Guasti, 111-13. 

In 1471, with much celebration, the sphere and cross were placed on 
top. of the lantern above the Cathedral dome. Luca Landucci, Diario 
fiorentino dal 1450 al 1516, ed. 1. del Badia, Florence, 1883, 10-11. In 
1473, a large bell was hoisted into place in the Campanile. Ibid., 12. See 
also Saalman, 144-45, 293, Doc. 375, Doc. 294, Doc. 378. In 1475, pay- 
ments were made for a sundial to be placed inside the lantern. E. Set- 
tesoldi, "Paolo Toscanelli, padre dello gnomone nella cattedrale di 
Firenze,” Prospettiva, xi, 1979, 44; Saalman, 147, 294, Doc. 382. In 1476- 
77, the third tribuna morta of the Cathedral was just being completed, 
and the fourth may still have been unfinished. See Saalman, 137, 294, 
Doc. 381. In 1480, the Cathedral facade on the Via de' Servi is referred to 
as "recently under construction." Guasti, 116. 


5 These letters are published in full in the Appendix to this Note. 


6 For Bertoldo see U. Middeldorf, “On the Dilettante Sculptor,” Apollo, 
cvi, 1978, 314. The letters presented here may support the hypothesis 
suggested by Bertoldo's letter to Lorenzo written shortly before July 29, 
1479, that Bertoldo may have pursued the practice of architecture. For 
Bertoldo's letter see A. Parronchi, " The Language of Humanism and the 
Language of Sculpture," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, xxvii, 1964, 130-31. 

For a document that may relate to Bertoldo's early career but that has 
been overlooked in the Bertoldo literature see I. del Badia, ‘’Girandola di 
S. Giovanni," in Miscellanea fiorentina di erudizione e storia, ed. I. del 
Badia, Florence, 1902, 63. 


? Zati, it may be noted, appears as a witness in Cathedral documents of 
1463. See Poggi, 80. Also, he was left a "round church" (tempio tondo") 
in Antonio Manetti’s shop by the latter's 1460 will; Gaye, 171 (the be- 
quest may have been a model for the tribune of the church of 55. Annun- 
ziata in Florence). For Manetti, see I. Hyman, "Towards Rescuing the 


In the second letter, of August 26, 1476, Zati declares that he 
wrote to Lorenzo on August 22 and sent him the measurements 
of the facade requested by Ser Niccoló. Zati also reports that 
later, when speaking "with him who took them," it was dis- 
covered that a few errors had been made, as, Zati continues, 
Lorenzo will see from what has been sent to him. 

The third letter was written by Paolo di Francesco di 
Giovanni!! to Lorenzo de' Medici at Careggi, and received by him 
on August 31, 1476.12 Paolo was capomaestro of the Works 
Department of the Cathedral at the time. Paolo ostensibly 
writes to inform Lorenzo of certain recent developments in 
Florence. He states that the facade — "that most worthy enter- 
prise” — has been initiated. Measurements were sent to Lorenzo, 
he continues, “the best way he could give them to him.” Then, at 
the ead of the letter, in regard to a house he would like to have, 
Paolc states that it would be better to rent it to a maestro for the 
making of "drawings and models" than to another. Paolo's posi- 
tion as capomaestro of the Cathedral seems to contirm the 
suggestion that the main facade at issue was that of the 
Cathedral. The taking of measurements for “a most worthy en- 
terprise" and mention of the making of "drawings and models” 
may suggest that this undertaking was part of a project to com- 
plete the unfinished Cathedral façade in 1476.4 [n any event, prior 
to the discovery of these letters it was thought that Lorenzo's in- 


Lost Reputation of Antonio di Manetto Ciaccheri," in Essays Presented 
to Myron P. Gilmore, ed. S. Bertelli and G. Ramakus, 11, Florence, 1978, 
261-80. 

8 Florence, Archivio di Stato, Archivio mediceo avanti il principato, 
Inveniario, u, Rome, 1955, 265. 


? Florence, Archivio dell’ Opera, vu, 1, 60, cc. 25-26. I am indebted to 
Howard Saalman for this information. For the role of the proveditore see 
Saalman, 177. 


10 [n 1468, Niccoló di Michelozzo became assistant to Bartolomeo Scala, 
then First Chancellor of Florence. See Nicolai Rubinstein, "M:chelozzo 
and Niccolò Michelozzo in Chios, 1466-67," in Cultural Aspects of the 
Italian Renaissance: Essays in Honor of Paul Oskar Kristeller, ed. C. H. 
Clouga, Manchester, 1976, 228, n. 57. By July 29, 1479, Niccoló di 
Michelozzo was employed as Lorenzo's private secretary. Parronchi (as 
in n. €), 131. For Niccoló di Michelozzo in general see Biographical and 
Bibliographical Dictionary of the Italian Humanists and of the World of 
Classical Scholarship in Italy, 1300-1800, ed. M. Cosenza, III, Boston, 
1962, 2311-13. 


u This letter is signed "Ingenier paulo” and designated on the letter by a 
contemporary hand as "Da Pagolo Scarpellino”. Paolo, for reasons un- 
fortunately unknown, is identified as “Paulo (di Francesco) ingegnere" 
in Florence (as in n. 8), 32. 


32 See Florence (as in n. 8), 32. 
13 See Saalman, 294, Docs. 381.7, 381.8, 383. 


14 The facade was not completed as a result of the 1476 undertaking. This 
seems clear from the 1490-91 competition discussed below. See also the 
partial view of the facade in a miniature by Gherardo and Monte Fora, 
datable to 1488, in Italian Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York, 1953, 39-40, pl. 49, also illustrated in Decio Giosefti, Giotto 
architetto, Milan, 1963, fig. 84B or C. 

The 1476 project may not have been carried out because the Wool 
Guild, the guild in charge of the Works Department of the Cathedral, 
might not have been willing to commit itself to the venture. See Gom- 
brich, 1960, 280 (repr. 1966, 36). Nevertheless, in September, 1476, 
Lorenzo, a Consul of the Wool Guild, was referred to as a patron of the 
Guild. Gombrich, 1960, 280 (repr. 1966, 36). 





terest in the Cathedral "acude vegan only with the competition in 
1490-9115 

In 1484, shortly befare Eis death, the sculptor Mino da Fiesole 
drew up his last-will aad stament. He bequeathed a drawing on 
a wooden panel for the Cathecral façade to the Works Depart- 
ment of the Cathedæl.® Unfortunately, with one exception 
(noted below) ne othe: facs are known about Mino's drawing." 

This brings us to the 1420-91 competition, the principal sub- 
ject of this Note On February 12, 1490, the Consuls of the Wool 
Guild, the guild in dhame of the Works Department of the 
Cathedral, decreed that the Works Committee be given authority 
to regulate expenditures «nc arrange everything which would 
seem to them geod ard profitable in order to come to some con- 
clusion concerring tke urfinished Cathedral façade. Several of 
the chief citizens of Horeace, the decree states, have repeatedly 
remarked what a great ¢shoror it was that the façade of the 
cathedral church rem. inez unfinished and that the parts already 
executed in no wise correspond to the rules of architecture and 
are bad in man» ways. It»uould be praiseworthy, the decree goes 
on, to come to-some zorxlusion in this matter.!? 

As a result of the decree the Works Committee decided to hold 
a competition. On S ptember 4, 1490, the Works Department 
came into possession of Lino’: drawing.!? By October 17, 1490, 
Giuliano da Maiano had prepared two entries.2° Others were 
submitted. The Works Cemmittee called a meeting of two Con- 























15 That Lorenzo may Fave ac influence with the authorities of the 
Cathedral im arckitectum] m.:ters is suggested by a letter of December, 
1478, from the Cardinal di Concha to Lorenzo. See C. von Fabriczy, 
"Giuliano da Masano,” ahrkach der königlich preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, Betheft, xxiv, 3203. 349-50. 

It mar be noted that Loranze may have been responsible for certain 
building activity at the church of S. Lorenzo in 1476. See Eugenio Bat- 
tisti, Fibppo Brumellescai, beilan, 1976, 371. 

It also maybe aoted taat asparently in 1475 models for the façade of 5. 
Spirito ir Flomnce were being made. Cornelius von Fabriczy, 
Brunellescii, sei: Lebe um seine Werke, Stuttgart, 1892, 201. 





16 Mino left a" modeiluao faci ecclesie Sancte Marie del Fiore de Floren- 


tia et sea designs m in cuacem tabula lignea." C. von Fabriczy, ‘Alcuni 
documenti su Mino-da. Fiessie," Rivista d'arte, 11, 1904, 43. 


17 See text accommanyirg n... "€ below. Conceivably, Mino’s drawing may 
have been related to the 16% undertaking. 

“Mino, intaghatore’’ was «mong the “most wise and excellent master- 
craftsmen” who dn 146”, tezether with certain ‘venerable citizens," in- 
cluding Lorenzo de Medie gave advice on whether the sphere to be 
placed atop the Cathedral antern should be cast or hammered. Guasti, 
111-13. The only other onz:ctions between the Mino and the Medici are 
three pertrait bests whech ccokably date from the 1450's. For the busts 
see Gianni Sciolla, La scaltus d? Mino da Fiesole, Turin, 1970, 76-77, 77- 
78, 117-18; È Levin. " In tae Source and Meaning of the Renaissance 
Portrait Bust," art Bu etin, xxxi, 1970, 208, 216, nn. 7, 10. 

It maw alse bemoted hatiro contracted to make a marble tabernacle 
for the Zati chapel in he crurck of S. Ambrogio in Florence in 1481. 
Sciolla, supra, 72-73. «inc - resicence in Florence was in the parish of S. 
Ambrogio. Fabrxzy (a in: 36), 43. 





18 Vasari, :y, 15879, 304. See also Alfred von Reumont, Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, trans. €*. Hazriser, London, 1876, n, 157; Herbert Horne, 
Botticelli, Londen, 190ë, 172 On May 18, 1491, it should be noted, cer- 
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suls from the Wool Guild, the canon of the Cathedral, represen- 
tatives from at least three of the city's quarters, and about fifty 
artists. On January 5, 1491, the Consuls, seventeen citizens of 
Florence, among them Lorenzo de' Medici, and twenty-nine ar- 
tists met. Models and drawings were submitted by ten persons — 
nine artists and the canon.?! 

The meeting on January 5, 1491 was opened by a member of 
the Works Committee. The canon then spoke, and recommended 
that the advice of Lorenzo de' Medici be followed because he was 
most expert in matters architectural. Bartolomeo Scala, a power- 
ful officeholder and an ally of Lorenzo, spoke next. He 
suggested that a decision on the entries be deferred. The third 
speaker agreed with Scala, as did the fourth and fifth, who also 
voiced the opinion that the deferral should not be a long one. 
Lorenzo then addressed the group. He praised those who had 
submitted models or drawings, but recommended that the deci- 
sion be deferred because the work they were discussing would be 
of an enduring nature, and therefore required more careful atten- 
tion. The seventh and eighth speakers were of the same mind. 
No one else spoke, and no final decision was made. 

In the meanwhile, certain other events and activities took 
place. On October 17, 1490, the architect Giuliano da Maiano, 
who had been sent by Lorenzo to work for the Duke of Calabria, 
died in Naples.25 On October 28, 1490, Luca Fancelli, a Floren- 


.tine architect and engineer with whom the Medici,2 especially 


tain works in the Cathedral were commissioned by "operarii opere sante 
Marie Floris ... cum spectabilibus viris provisoribus ordinamentorum 
dicte artis, videlicet ... et Laurentio Petri Cosme de Medicis." Poggi, 193. 


1? Vasari, in, 1878, 125, n. t. 
29 [bid., 1v, 1879, 306. 


21 [bid., 304-08. The nine persons identified as artists were: Giuliano da 
Maiano, "Benedictus eius germanus," Francesco di Giorgio, Filippino 
Lippi, Andrea Verrocchio, "Bernardo Challuzus, civis florentinus," An- 
tonio Pollaiuolo, Francesco Ferrucci, and Francesco Filarete. F. 
Schottmüller, “Arnolfo di Cambios Skulpturen am Florentiner Dom," 
Jahrbuch der kóniglich preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, xxx, 1909, 291, 
n. 2, suggested that perhaps one of these entries appears in the view of 
the Cathedral in the Berlin woodcut. 


2 For Scala and his relationship to Lorenzo see Alison Brown, 
Bartolomeo Scala 1430-1497, Princeton, 1979, passim. For Scala and the 
arts see also P. Sanpaolesi, "La casa fiorentina di Bartolomeo Scala,” 
Studien zur toskanischen Kunst, Festschrift für Ludwig Heinrich 
Heydenreich zum 23 Marz 1963, ed. W. Lotz and L. L. Müller, Ansbach, 
1964, 275-88; idem, "Una rotonda sangallesca scomparsa,” Palladio, vit, 
1943, 52-58; Parronchi (as in n. 6), passim; and A.M. Brown and A.C. de 
la Mare, "Bartolomeo 5cala's Dealings with Booksellers, Scribes and Il- 
luminators, 1459-1463," Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld In- 
stitutes, xxxix, 1976, 237-45. 


23 Vasari, tv, 1879, 309. See also Horne (as in n. 18), 177. 

24 Gaye, 301. 

25 Gaetano Filangieri, Documenti per la storia, le arti e le industrie delle 
provincie napoletane, 1, Naples, 1883, 378. 


26 Fancelli entered the service of the Gonzaga at the suggestion of Cosimo 
de' Medici. Braghirolli, 626-27, 630-31. At some point he had dealings 
with Piero de' Medici concerning construction of a channel for the Arno 
and irrigation “of much land." [bid., 630-31. 
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Lorenzo, ?? had occasional contact, was at work for the Gonzaga 
in Mantua. On November 16, 1490, about a month after 
Giuliano da Maiano's death, Lorenzo directed a letter of un- 
known content to Fancelli.:2 On December 8, 1490, Lorenzo 
again wrote to Fancelli, this time asking "that he reply whether 
he wants to enter the service of the Duke of Calabria.’’3° Lorenzo 
then wrote to Alfonso II, Duke of Calabria, in response to 
Alfonso's request that he, Lorenzo, find someone to replace 
Giuliano da Maiano: 


I have considered ali the architects that there are in the city, 
and neither finding, nor there being any that I judge of the 
qualifications [sufficentia] of the aforesaid Giuliano, I have 
written to Mantua [cancelled] to one of our Florentines, who is 
abroad, who seems to be, because of his ability and much ex- 
perience [pratica] that he has had in similar things, perhaps the 
necessary and suitable person to bring those things of Your 
Excellency to completion.?! 


Fancelli evidently replied to Lorenzo promptly, for on December 
11, 1490, Lorenzo sent a letter to Alfonso "with a copy of the let- 
ter of maestro Luca. *? Fancelli accepted Lorenzo's proposal, and 
on December 16, 1490, Lorenzo wrote ^to maestro Luca, the 
architect, that he should come as soon as he is able.” Perhaps 
Lorenzo wanted Fancelli in Florence before he left for Naples. On 
December 16, 1490, Lorenzo also wrote to Francesco II Gonzaga 
"that he give good leave to the aforesaid maestro Luca so that he 
may go and serve the Lord Duke of Calabria.” 

In January, 1491, as noted above, the meeting called by the 
Works Committee to consider the entries was held. On February 
9, 1491, Fancelli sold his house in Mantua.35 On February 18, 
1491, Lorenzo wrote to Alfonso and sent with his letter one from 
"maestro Luca, the architect. ** On March 2, 1491, Lorenzo wrote 
to Jacopo IV Appiano, Lord of Piombino,?" on behalf of three per- 


27 Lorenzo's contacts with Fancelli date from October, 1470. W. 
Braghirolli, "Die Baugeschichte der Tribuna der S. Annunciata in 
Florenz," Repertorium für Kunstwissenschaft, n, 1879, 267. In 1474 and 
again in 1475, Ludovico Gonzaga wrote to Lorenzo on Fancelli's behalf in 
regard to certain difficulties with the Florentine tax authorities. 
Braghirolli, 626-27. In 1478, Federigo Gonzaga wrote to Lorenzo in sup- 
port of "a certain matter" which Fancelli would inform Lorenzo about. 
Ibid., 628-29. In 1485, Lorenzo requested a model of the church of S. 
Sebastiano in Mantua from Fancelli. Protocolli, 333. See also Foster (as in 
n. 1), passim. Recalling what Lorenzo had told him in Mantua, Fancelli 
wrote to Lorenzo in 1487 requesting to be recalled to Florence, suggesting 
that it might be the time to revive the plan to channel the Arno, and ask- 
ing for an opportunity te repay the favors he had received from the 
Medici and from Lorenzo. Braghirolli, 630-32. In January, 1490, Lorenzo 
wrote certain letters "for Zanobi, assistant to maestro Luca.” Protocolli, 
435. Zanobi may be Zanobi della Parte. See ibid., 56. 


28 Gaye, 297. 
29 "A maestro Luca. Scripse ser Piero." Protocolli, 427. 


30 Protocolli, 431; Karl Frey, Michelagniolo Buonarroti, Quellen und 
Forschungen zu seiner Geschichte und Kunst, 1, Berlin, 1907, 69. 


si Gaye, 300-01. 
32 Protocolli, 431. 
33 [bid., 432; Frey (as in n. 30), 69. 


34 Protocolli, 432; Frey (as in n. 30), 69. In his letter to Francesco, Lorenzo 


sors sent to Piombino by members of the Works Department to 
look at a quarry there. Perhaps this expedition was related to 
corapleting the Cathedral facade. On May 4, 1491, Fancelli was 
in Florence,” but by May 13, 1491, he had arrived in Naples.?? 

Now on September 10, 1491, Fancelli, who had not entered the 
1490-91 competition, was appointed Head of the Works Depart- 
ment, a position that had lain vacant since the death of Giuliano 
da Maiano on October 17, 1490.4? It is not known whether Fan- 
celli was elected in absentia, although such appears to have been 
the case. On November 10, 1491, Fancelli was in Florence, and 
from there he wrote to Francesco Gonzaga explaining that his 
delay in returning to Mantua owed to the fact that he was mak- 
ing a model for the facade of the Florentine Cathedral. Certain 
Florentine lords, Fancelli also writes, “most of all Lorenzo de’ 
Medici," had elected him chief of construction of the Cathedral. 
Fancelli offers to renounce the position if Francesco so desired, 
but, he states, he had been told that once he finished the model 
he might go wherever he wanted, provided only that he look in 
on whatever was being done. In this letter Fancelli also tells Fran- 
cesco that the post is “the most esteemed position in Italy for 
architecture" and that it would be an honor for Francesco if one 
of kis architects was elected Head of Building.*! Clearly, Fancelli 
wanted the job. 

On April 20, 1492, Fancelli, in Florence, wrote to Francesco 
Gonzaga of Lorenzo's death on April 9, 1492.4 

A review of these sources indicates that Lorenzo, who may 
have been among the chief citizens who objected to the un- 
finished facade, was instrumental in sending Fancelli to Naples 
to serve the Duke of Calabria just when entries were being sub- 
mitted for the new facade. They show that Lorenzo played a ma- 
jor role in deferring the decision on the entries while Fancelli was 
considering the proposal to go to Naples. And they reveal that 
Lorenzo was the prime mover in Fancelli's being elected to the 
pos:tion of Head of the Works Department. Thus, it may be that 


mentions that he asked Fancelli because of his qualifications and 
suitability to bring certain things of the Duke of Calabria to completion, 
and that it appeared to him that because of Fancelli's competence and ex- 
perience in similar things that the Duke would be satisfied. Gaye, 303- 
04. 


35 Braghirolli, 633-34. 

% Protocolli, 438; Frey (as in n. 30), 69. 
37 Protocolli, 440. 

38 Brown, 161. 


# Braghirolli, 634. George Hersey, Alfonso Il and the Artistic Renewal of 
Napies, 1485-95, New Haven and London, 1969, 73; E. Pércopo, "Nuovi 
documenti su gli scultori e gli artisti dei tempi aragonesi,” Archivio 
storico per le provincie napoletane, xx, 1895, 300, n. 3; and Gaye, 315, 
erroneously suggest or assert that Fancelli did not reach Naples. 


*? Fabriczy (as in n. 15), 175. Giuliano had been chosen capomaestro in 
Apri, 1477. Ibid., 149-50. On May 18, 1491, it may be noted, Lorenzo 
and others assisted in the commission of the mosaic decoration of two 
vaults of the Chapel of S. Zenobius in the Cathedral. Poggi, 193. See n. 
18 above. 

41 Braghirolli, 634-35. Caroline Elam has pointed out to me that the 
reference to "nonnullis hominibus ... in ipsa architectura peritis et 
doctis" in the document electing Luca as capomaestro, (Fabriczy, 1903, 
[as in n. 15], 175), presumably refers primarily to Lorenzo. 


32 Braghirolli, 635-36. 


Lorenze, although defersing to the architectural needs of the 
Duke of Calabria, sook steps necessary to bring about the 
selection of Fancelli :s th= person to prepare the model for the 
new Cathedral fagade.4? 

Nothing move is kaowz about Fancelli^s model for the facade. 
It seers reasonable to assume that it served as the basis for 
whatever construction wes carried out, if any, in the 1490's.44 It 
also seems likely thatFanwelli's model would have been Albertian 
in spirit,5 and would have harmonized with the existing 
medieval structure. 

Several later-sources confirm the conclusion that Lorenzo was 
intimately invcived with he completion of the Cathedral façade. 
Two o these sources, Lowever, raise a new issue: whether 
Lorenze himseif conceived a design for the new facade. Fran- 
cesco Albertini, whose Memoriale was published in 1510, men- 
tions ir it that Lorenzo “wanted to remove the old facade, and bring 
to completion a new one’ And Giovanni Cambi, describing 
in his Histories a tempomæry triumphal arch erected for a 1515 
visit of Pape Leo X ta Florence, noted that “the whole facade of 
S. Masia del Fiore was eovered [by an arch], a model for the 
facade to be carried out] in marble. 4 But Gualtieri Panciatichi, 
commenting on the arch ir 1515, states that Lorenzo "before 
passing to the heavenly oister from the terrestial shaped that 
memor:alizing work with firm intent; its form he composed with 
great distinction. "^ And Giorgio Vasari, in his Lives, declared 
that the arch "vas invent-d by Lorenzo de’ Medici, father of that 
Pope, when he was &ive.# lust how much truth there is, if any, 
to the claim taat Lerena himself conceived a design for the 
facade does no: seem: pos ibie to decide on the basis of data now 
at hanc. 

In sum, a study of the primary sources makes it quite clear that 














9 Concevablv, Lorenze maw initially have had other plans for the 
facade, slans which were inærrupted by Giuliano da Maiano's death. 








4 Nothing is knewn akout whether there was any construction of the 
new facade in 1491-92. Perhaps construction was begun, or continued, 
under Piere de’ Niedici fom 492 to 1494. For Piero and the Cathedral at 
this timesee Poggi, 194. it ap»ears that little building, if any, was actually 
done since a temporary arck (possibly based on Fancelli's model) was 
erected in front cf the facad- in 1515. See text accompanying nn. 47-49 





Ghirlancaie's Trarslatic of he Bedy of Saint Zenobius, probably paint- 
ed in 1517. S. ]. Freedkerg, ?aiating of the High Renaissance in Rome 
and Florence, Cambridge, Mass., 1961, 1, 488; ri, pl. 594. Interestingly, 
only a bians facade is showrrin a view of the Cathedral datable to 1489- 
1495. See L. [X Ettinzer, A Fifteenth-Century View of Florence," 
Burlington Magazine, xciv, 952, 165, fig. 10. 

In November, 1492, Fanceli was in Mantua, seeking work. Braghirolli, 
623; Brown, 161..By Merch, 493, he was back at work for the Gonzaga. 
Braghircili, 622. But iœ Agil, 1493, he was in Florence once more 
(Brown, 161), where he s recwrded again in April, 1494 (Braghirolli, 637- 





45 See Mantova, i2 arti, «d. E Marani and C. Perina, Mantua, 1961, 85- 
97. 





4¢ Memoriale di molte statu e pitture della città di Firenze, Florence, 
1863, 19. Albertini served as a witness to the 1493 will of Pico 
della Mandela, and was appointed cappellano of the church of S. 
Lorenzo in Floremee in £493 «nd canonico in 1499. Joseph A. Crowe and 
Giovanni Cavalcaselie, Gescaichte der italienischen Malerei, trans. M. 
Jordan, Leipzig, i869, 244, 

*' [storie di Giovanni Cambi, ed. I di San Luigi, nı (Delizie degli eruditi 
Toscani, xxi), Florence, 1745, 84. For Cambi and his Histories see 
Dizionario biografice degli Paliani, xvii, Rome, 1974, 99-100. 
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Lorenzo did not enter his own design in the 1490-91 competition. 
Consequently, any criticism of Lorenzo on the ground that he 
delayed the final decision in the competition so that his own en- 
try might be selected must be regarded as unfounded and unjust. 
It may be said with great certainty, however, that Lorenzo 
promoted the completion of the facade in 1490-91 and perhaps 
even in 1476. If he was responsible for deferring the decision in 
January, 1491, he might have done so because he thought Fan- 
celli, who had not submitted an entry, was the most qualified and 
experienced architect for the task of completing the facade. In 
any event, if the Cathedral lacked a facade for three and a half 
centuries for any one reason, that reason may have been 
Lorenzo's death. The Cathedral certainly did not go without a 
facade because of Lorenzo's desire to see his own entry selected. 5o 
24 East 73rd Street 

New York, NY 10021 


Appendix 


1. Letter from Giovanni di Francesco Zati in Florence to Lorenzo 
de' Medici in Caffagiolo, dated August 22, 1476. Florence, 
Archivio di Stato, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Principato, f. 33, c. 
675. 


Spettabili viro etc. Da ser Niccholó di Michelozo mi fu com- 
esso facessi misurare la faccia dinanzi della chiesa, e man- 
dassivela. E cosi 6 fatto, e con questa ve lla mando. Alla fatta 
Bertoldo, cioè questo foglio le misure levorono e maestri dell’ 
Opera, dicono sta bene. Se altro volete, fatene avisare e farcllo 
volentieri. A’ chomandi vostri. Christo vi ghuardi. In Firenze, 


** Copia di una epistola di Gualtieri Panciatichi ciptadino fiorentino nella 
entrata di Papa Leone nella Cipta di Firenze A di XXX di Novembre 
MDXV, Florence, 1515, 6, quoted in John Shearman, Andrea del Sarto, i1, 
London, 1965, 318. 


*? Vasari, v, 1880, 25; see also ibid., vi, 1881, 493-94. Additional useful 
accounts of the temporary arch are given by Landucci (as in n. 4), 356, 
who observed that ‘’dissesi che gli era fatto per modello a fare detta fac- 
cia”; Francesco Filarete, The Libro Ceremoniale of the Florentine 
Republic, ed. R. Trexler, Geneva, 1978, 122; and Bartolomeo Masi, 
Ricordanze di Bartolomeo Masi calderaio fiorentino dal 1478 al 1526, ed. 
G. O. Corazzini, Florence, 1906, 168. For other sources see J. Shearman, 
"The Florentine Entrata of Leo X, 1515," Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld [nstitutes, xxxvin, 1975, 136, n. 2, 137, 147. "[A] large draw- 
ing in pen and bistre by Sansovino, the famous architect, for the decora- 
tions of the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence, at the visit made 
by Pope Leo X, 1514," The Times, June 26, 1882, quoted in George Red- 
ford, Art Sales, 1, London, 1888, 330, is preserved in the British Museum. 
See Italian Drawings in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Raphael and His Circle, ed. P. Pouncey and J.A. Gere, 
London, 1962, 1, 143-46, n, pls. 220-27. This drawing, in fact, is for the 
facade of the church of S. Petronio in Bologna, datable about 1522, and 
attributable to Peruzzi. [bid., 1, 143-46. It might be worthwhile recalling 
here that Arduino Arriguzzi, capomaestro of S. Petronio, was paid on 
March 14, 1515 for a trip to Florence to study the dome of the Florentine 
Cathedral. Angelo Gatti, L'Ultima parola sul concetto architettonico di 
San Petronio, Bologna, 1914, 129. See also idem, La Fabbrica di San 
Petronio, Bologna, 1889, 90, Docs. 89-91. 


5 The possibility that Lorenzo's design, if there was one, served as the 
basis for Fancelli's model ought not to be excluded. For Lorenzo as a 
designer of architecture, see Kent (as in n. 1), 254-57, Martelli (as in n. 1), 
passim, and Hersey (as in n. 39), 60, n. 12. 
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adi 22 d' aghosto 1476. 
Vostro Giovanni Zati 
vi si racomanda 
[on the verso:] Spettabili viro Lorenzo de’ Medici a 
Chavaggiuolo 
2. Letter from Giovanni di Francesco Zati, in Florence, to 
Lorenzo de' Medici, at Cafaggiolo, dated August 26, 1476. 
Florence, Archivio di Stato, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Prin- 
cipato, f. 33, c. 695. 

5pettabili viro etc. Adi 22 p(er) le mani d'Aghostino detto 
Cesa vi scrissi e manda'vi la misura della faccia dinanzi della 
chiesa mi chiese ser Niccoló vostro. Dipoi ragionando con chi 
l'aveva fatto, troviamo s'era presso erore in alchuna chosa 
come vedrete, che sotto questa ve lo mando. Se altro volete, 
fatene avisare e subito si farà. A' chomandi vostri. X(rist)o vi 
ghuardi. In Firenze adi 26 d' aghosto 1476. 

Vostro Giovanni Zata vi si 

rachomanda 

[on the verso:] Spettabili viro Lorenzo de' Medici a 

Chavagiuolo 

3. Undated letter from Paolo di Francesco di Giovanni to 

Lorenzo de' Medici in Careggi, received August 31, 1476. 

Florence, Archivio di Stato, Archivio Mediceo avanti il Prin- 
cipato, f. 22, c. 433. 

Magnificho maglilor mio. Che di poi tornai ò trovato chose 
nuove: della facc[i]ata, è stato la migliore e più onorevole im- 
plesa qui plesa, della quale misura vi fu mandate, che Il’ é i(n) 
miglior modo darvele io. 

E de l'altro seghuito, qui é una chasa dove stava un famiglio 
che ss' à a dare la quale disiderrei p(er)che istarebbe al maestro 
p(er) alle chose che achagli]ano qui, far disegni e modelli, che 
senple si are’ e dove i lavoranti, e farebesi il medezimo che 
quello, sanza la spesa, e g[iJà mi fu p(ro)messa. Qua[n]to più 
posso a piacer vostri sono. Idio mante(n)gha voi sano e 
cho(n)tento. 

Ingenier paulo vostro fedelissimo 
[on the verso:] Magnificho et generoso viro Lorenzo de 
Medicis a Charegi, chiarissimo 
[in another hand:] 1476. Da Pagolo Scarpellino a di 31 d' 
agosto 
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Letters 


Velázquez's Las Hilanderas 


Madlyn Millner Kahr's recent article (Art Bulletin, September, 
1989, 376-85) contains a number of misleading assumptions 
which ought not to remain unchallenged. I would therefore like to 
make some observations concerning her article and this picture. 

(i) Professor Kahr very rightly points out that no evidence con- 
necis Las Hilanderas with a painting inventoried as “Tte Fable of 
Arachne" in the collection of Don Pedro de Arce, Velázquez's 
fellow-courtier, in 1664. On theother hand, Kahr's questioning of 
the accuracy of Arce's title — "Pictures were misinterpreted in the 
seventeenth century no less than in the twentieth" — is not sup- 
ported by fact. Arce was an important collector of pictures, and if 
his gallery, which numbered 208 works in 1664, did not match the 
scale of the larger aristocratic collections, it nevertheless included 
works attributed to Sebastiano del Piombo, Giulio Romano, 
Ribera, Stanzione, Bosch, Brill, and many others.! Arce held the of- 
fices of montero de cámara (a sort of Alpine guard, not a 
"huntsman," as Kahr translates it), Assayer of the Public Mint, 
and Aposentador, or Royal Quartermaster. Velázquez, of course, 
was the Aposentador Mayor. We do not know when Arce obtained 
this position, or if he and Velazquez actually worked together, but 
itis hard to imagine that the two men could have moved in the same 
circles at court without becoming acquainted.? The 1664 inventory 
was taken within Arce’s lifetime by Pedro de Villafranca, the court 
engraver, and earlier inventories of Arce's pictures had been made 
by Angelo Nardi, Velázquez's colleague at court.? In short, Pedro 
de Arce had sufficient reason to know what title Velézquez in- 
tended to place on the inventoried work. I am convinced that the 
Arce documents constitute evidence that Velázquez painted a 
Fabie of Arachne. 

(2) Professor Kahr also dismisses important visual evidence 
within the work itself, as in her suggestion that Velázquez might 
not have intended that his audience recognize Titian’s Rape of 
Europa in the tapestry that forms the background of Las 
Hilenderas. I, for one, can make out a vague but hardly illegible 
scarf, arm, head, breast, and upper garment for Europa, as well as 
an unmistakable black eye for the bull — all of which clearly imitate 
Titian’s composition. And although I agree with Kahr that the 
"unidentified flying object above the putti has nothing to do with 
Titian's painting,” I feel that she has seriously misread tnis part of 
the composition. The object is hovering above the head of the 
helmeted figure, as the shadow it casts in the beam of sunlight en- 
tering the room indicates. I read this object as a bird, possibly an 
owl or hawk. 

(3) The figure in armor is of particular interest. He or she wears 
a breastplate and helmet and carries both a shield and what I read as 
a spear. Where in literature might we find an armored figure, 
starding in the company of women, before a tapestry o: the Rape 
of Europa? Such a figure, in such a setting, is found, of course, in 
Ovid's "Fable of Arachne.” It is Minerva (Athena), Goddess of 


! See Maria Luisa Caturla's article, cited by Kahr, in Archivo español de 
arte, xxi, 1948, 302ff. Arce's inventory may be found in prctocolo No. 
10,494, fols. 393-99. The paintings were evaluated in Madrid on October 
24, 1664. 


* Arce's appointment as montero de cámara was certified in August of 
1643 (Madrid, Archivo del Palacio, Sección de Registros, Expedientes 
Personales [de] Empleados, Caja 64). His tenure at court would have 
overlapped that of Velázquez for a minimum of seventeen vears. 


3 Madrid, Archivo Histórico de Protocolos, No. 8228, fols. 407-08 and 
623ff. — Caturla, 1948, 304. 


Wisdom.‘ Indeec, the kelmet, shield, breastplate, and spear, along 
with a bird usually ar owl), are all normally associated with 
Mine:va/Atkene ir the-mythological tradition from Albricus to 
Edith Hamilten.® As Kar points out, one of these mythographies 
— Pérez de Moye s i'hiksophia secreta — appears in the inventory 














I am embarrased to say that I know of no previous citation of 
Min: rva's head, although this detail has surely 
‘now. It is, however, enormously signifi- 
landeras to other canvases by Velázquez 
that depict arep phany.sor appearance of a god among mortals. In 
Los Eorraches, Eacchus is portrayed in idealized contrast to the 
drunkem peasans around him, while Apollo, in The Forge of 
Vulcan, is singled cut sy his garb and by a slight halo of divine 
light.* The Mi Zas Hilanderas fits into this same pattern, 
set off by her attributessand by the bird fluttering over her head. 
The viola da gamoa may »erhaps also be related to Minerva, since it 
was thought to Fave been invented by the ancients.’ 

(4) I should aad thatalso disagree with one aspect of Professor 
Kahr's methed. Even if we grant that she has discovered a pictorial 
source for Las Hdanderes — and | personally think she has — can 
we assume that Velázquez carried over the details of the story along 
with the design? Topu: it more generally, can we assume that pic- 
torial imagery in he 17 cenzury was absolute, that a given image 
(for example, a group cf women spinning) always carried a given 
symbolic meanirg, regardless of context? I feel that such an at- 
titude mocks the emblematic tradition and is, in any case, totally 
alien to what we know of Velázquez 's art. 

Itis of course pos«iblesthat Las Hilanderas will prove not to have 
been the picture  Arces collection — and prove to have a subject 
related neither tc “The “able of Arachne” nor to Lucretia. If the 
secret tc Las Hila aderasi to be found, however, we must seek for it 
in the biography of the criginal owner and among such writings as 
may be related bath to tae artist and to visual evidence within the 




















4 The following i Cvidis acccunt of the scene that Minerva/Athena 
weaves in her cortes: wir Arachne: "To herself the goddess gives a 
shield. and sharp-»oiated spear, and a helmet for her head; the aegis 
guards her breast... ' 

(Ovid. Metamorpaoses *. 78-81; trans. F.J. Miller, Loeb Classical 
Library, Cambridge, Mas, 1971, 293-95) 


5 Albricus's descristicn c£ Minerva runs as follows: 





Minerva. Gaddess of wesdom, born from the brain of Jupiter. She is 
alse: called Fallas. The goets represent her as a woman armed with a 
breastplate and ;irded wath a sword. Her manly head is protected by a 
crested helmet. She holis a spear in her right hand and in the left a 
crysta! shield containing the Medusa's head. ... Beside her is shown 
the green olive ree, ame above her flies the owl. 


pret 





Trans. in S. and E. Berren, Myth and Religion in European Painting, 
1270-2700, New York. 1973, 186; see also J. Seznec, The Survival of the 
Pagan Gods, Princeton, 1572, 170-79. 

6 See ©. Gómez de Baqueso, ed , Philosophia secreta por Juan Pérez de 
Moya: 11, Madrid, 1928, 5«-65. I am indebted to Professor Steven Orso 
for his assistamce on ebtaiing a copy of this edition. 


7 Perez de Mova's instruc ons to painters run as follows: 


Pinzan a Minerva con eas negros y una muy larga lanza en la mano, 
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work. But in all cases, we must let the sources and the picture speak 

for themselves. At our present state of knowledge, the sources 

suggest that Las Hilanderas depicts “The Fable of Arachne,” and 

this interpretation accords well with what we see in the painting 
itself. 

MARCUS B. BURKE 

Stephen F. Austin State University 

Nacogdoches, TX 75962 


Reply 
My reply conforms with the numbered sections of Dr. Burke's 
letter. 

(1) The facts as known today do not permit a conclusive 
answer to the question of whether the painting listed in the Arce 
inventory is correctly described. As I mentioned in my article (n. 
14), "the designation given in the inventory of 1664 is not 
necessarily an accurate indication of the subject of the picture in 
question.” 

The translation of Don Pedro de Arce's title as Montero de 
Cámara has nothing to do with the issues bearing on the inter- 
pretation of Las Hilanderas. The literal translation, "huntsman," 
has been customary, though the post is understood to have been 
that of an honorary (not “Alpine’’) royal guard. 

(2) Regarding the visual evidence in the painting itself, I ex- 
pressed doubt that Velázquez intended the subject of the tapestry 
represented on the far wall to be a major factor in the meaning of 
Las Hilanderas. If he had intended this, I believe that he would 
have copied the Rape of Europa more clearly. I have no doubt 
that anyone seeing reproductions or slides of Las Hilanderas and 
Titian's Rape of Europa side by side can recognize the resem- 
blances between them. Dr. Burke's argument with me on this 
point seems to turn on the question: How vague is "vague?" 

Dr. Burke's reading of “a bird, possibly an owl or hawk," 
above the putti (and "the shadow it casts in the beam of sunlight 
entering the room”) seems to diverge from what is to be seen in 
the picture. The dark part of the "unidentified flying object” ap- 
pears to extend behind the putti and thus to be part of the 
tapestry. "Reading" this inchoate area of the picture is in any 
case like interpreting a Rorschach blot; chacun à son gout. 


con el escudo de cristal y el cuerpo armado, y delante la cabeza de 
Medusa o Gorgón, y un yelmo en la cabeza. ... 


They paint Minerva with black eyes and a very long lance in her hand, 
with the crystal shield and her body in armor; and in the front the head 
of Medusa or Gorgon, and a helmet on her head. ... 


He goes on to explain why the gallo (rooster), corneja (owl hawk or 
hooded crow), lechuza (screech owl), and mochuelo (little owl or lesser 
night owl — Athene noctua) are associated with Minerva/Athena. His 
Aristotelian interpretation of Ovid's fable of Arachne may eventually 
prove to relate to Velázquez's picture. (Passage quoted from Gómez de 
Baquero, 1928, 61-62.) 

As I have indicated, I read the vertical white line passing through the 
hand of the armored figure in Las Hilanderas as a spear or lance — in- 
deed, as Pérez de Moya's "very long lance." Given the sketchy rendering 
of this part of the composition, such distinctions as the color of the 
figure’s eyes and the material out of which the shield is made seem to me 
to be irrelevant. In any case, Velázquez tended to use a minimum of 
iconographical attributes to identify his mythological figures. 


8 Now Madrid, Prado, Nos. 1170 and 1171, respectively. 


? See E. Winternitz, Musical Instruments and Their Symbolism in 
Western Art, 2nd ed., New Haven, 1979, 198. 
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(3) Even those scholars who have proposed or endorsed the 
interpretation of the painting as "The Fable of Arachne” have 
recognized that the picture is not congruent with the fable. Dr. 
Burke wishes to support this interpretation by identifying the 
figure in armor as Minerva (as Enriqueta Harris proposed forty 
years ago). In fact, the armored figure differs from the descrip- 
tions he cites in that the shield in the painting is not crystal, there 
is no "spear" or "very long lance," no Gorgon's head, no green 
olive tree, and the figure's helmet is not crested.” As I have said, 
I believe that his reading of “a bird, possibly an owl or hawk" 
flying overhead also cannot be sustained. 

(4) Far be it from me to deny that a borrowed image may be 
used with a changed meaning. Indeed, in pressing this point Dr. 
Burke should understand that if this is true of Velázquez's use 
of Goltzius's Lucretia Spinning, it is equally true of his use of Ti- 
tian's Rape of Europa. 

I hope we would all agree that a borrowed image does 
sometimes carry with it the meaning originally associated with it, 
as I believe to be the case here with the subject of the Virtuous 
Lucretia, since Velázquez's painting conforms as a whole and in a 
number of its elements — including its most prominent features 
— with the story of Lucretia. This is what my article set forth, 
and Dr. Burke adduces no reason to doubt it. 

If we are to go along with Dr. Burke in his assumption that Las 
Hilanderas reflects the text of Juan Pérez de Moya's Philosofia 
secreta, we must acknowledge that in his description of the con- 
test between Pallas and Arachne this author emphasizes that 
Ovid's fable "nos da exemplo que por mas excelécia que parezca 
que tenemos, no deuemos yqualarnos con dios” (Madrid, 1585, 
fol. 163). Does the mood of Las Hilanderas communicate this 
theme of overweening pride, competition, divine wrath, and 
punishment? Surely not. On the contrary, the emotional tone of 
the painting is established by the harmonious depiction of 
cooperative labor, which belongs to a long tradition of images of 
virtuous women working at the spindle or spinning wheel. The 
peaceful, industrious mood of the dominant scene is emphasized 
by contrast with the colorful elegance of the secondary scene. It 
seems to me that there is good reason to believe that here, as. 
elsewhere, Velázquez used his renowned expressive powers 
meaningfully. It cannot be by chance that Las Hilanderas speaks 
so clearly of modest, dutiful women absorbed in their appointed 
tasks, a role for which the Virtuous Lucretia was among the best- 
known models in the 17th century. 

MADLYN MILLNER KAHR 
University of Texas, Arlington, 
Arlington, TX 76019 


Decamps and the Macchiaioli 


In her article "The Troubetzkoy Collection and the Influence of 
Decamps on the Macchiaioli" (Art Bulletin, September, 1980, 398- 
408), Norma Freedman Broude inadvertently placed my study on 
Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps under review. The author stated: 
"Unfortunately, the most recent checklist of Decamps's works, 
published by Dewey F. Mosby (Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps 
1803-1860, 2 vols., New York, Garland Press, 1977), provides no 
additional information that would help us to identify the works 
that were originally at S. Donato" (p. 399, n. 5). 

If Professor Broude had indeed consulted my book on Decamps, 
then she should have been able to gather a great dealof information 
on most of the works listed in Appendixes 1 and 11 (pp. 407-08). I 
will provide the information here, and, in the light of this data, I 
would like to comment on the plausibility of Broude's findings as 


presented in her article. 

The first work in Appendix I, Samson combattant les Philistins, 
is in my second volume (hereafter II) as checklist number (ckl. no.) 
517 with a comparative photograph as plate (pl) 175-B. The 
reproduction gives an indication of the painting’s composition, 
and cistribution of lights and darks — key concerns of the 
Macchiaioli. Samson is cross-referenced with the black crayon 
study for it in the Louvre (ckl. no. 299), and the University of 
Kanses's preparatory drawing for a print (ckl. no. 214). Also, I 
woulc have been pleased to share with Broude my discovery of the 
original in a chateau near Barbizon. 

Since the Seigneur turc et sa favorite passed in a sale of 1839, it 
woulc have been safe for Broude to assume that this sheet was ex- 
ecuted in the early to middle 1830's. I established this pattern of 
dating throughout the first volume, 1. Thus one could gain an in- 
sight into the watercolor's style by comparing it to similar themes 
of this period: for example, the Wallace Collection's Favorite of the 
Pasha (n, ckl. no. 168). 

It might seem, at first glance, that I begged the question on the 
previous two works, but the next one in the S. Donato sale, Une 
Odalisque, helps to bring us to the heart of the problem. This 
watercolor (ck. no. 164) is today in the Wallace Collection, as are 
numerous other works acquired by Lord Hertford in the 19th cen- 
tury. 3roude had at her disposal a very detailed description of this 
sheet from Adolph Moreau (Decamps et son oeuvre, Paris, 1869, 
240); thus it is incredible that she did not recognize it as my 
pl. 127- A. 

The same point can be made about the Demidoff Matelots 
italier:s (ckl. no. 547). Armed again with a very clear description 
from Moreau (p. 240), Broude (p. 407) refused to recognize this 
water-olor as the lost work reproduced in my Decamps study (pl. 
136), and connected closely to a very similar oil in the Louvre (n, 
ckl. n». 270, pl. 36-A). Moreover, it is not privileged information 
that this sheet passed recently in a sale and was reproduced in the 
attencant catalogue (Paris, Nouveau Drouot, Salle No. 14, 
Estar pes anciennes et modernes, dessins et tableaux modernes, 
June 4, 1980, No. 128). 

In Professor Broude's defense, I would not have expected her to 
know, in spite of both Demidoff's and Troubetzkoy's Russian 
origins, that, after the publication of my book, Le Pouilleux (here 
Fig. 11 turned up in the Pushkin Museum. Moreover, she cannot be 
faulted in her interpretations of Moreau because it requires inten- 
sive s:udy and knowledge of Decamps before one can understand 
the nuances between Moreau's detailed descriptions and cursory 
indicetions. I would gladly have given Broude the rare photograph 
of this work reproduced here, which I will mention again below. 

On the other hand, one could have used the same procedure for 
the next work in Appendix I, Un Pauvre Espagnol, that ] recom- 
mended above for Seigneur turc et sa favorite. For example, 
Broude (p. 407) quoted Moreau (p. 263): 


Mendiant espagnol, watercolor, 41cm X 33cm.: "Un vieux 
mendiant est assis sur un banc, l'oeil couvert d'un bandeau, la 
chemise entr'ouverte laissant voir la poitrine; près de lui, une 
besace, un baton et une gourde; à ses pieds, un petit enfant qui 
mange.” 


I reproduced the Italian Peasant (pl. 59-A) from the Clark Art 
Institute in Williamstown which Moreau (p. 165) described as: 


Paysan Italien, tableau, 40cm X 30cm: “Il est assis sur un banc 
de pierre, la pipe à la bouche, un chapeau à large bords rabattu 
sut les yeux; [la chemise entr'ouverte laissant voir la poitrine; 
prés de lui, une gourde, un baton et une besace;] à ses pieds, un 





1 Decanrps, Le low llewx. Pushkin Museum, ex-Demidoff coll. 


panier et un ckiez couché; un enfant, en chemise s'approche de 
lui.” 


It Goes not recui»e a; reat deal of art-historical imagination to 
relateth2 Demidcff watercolor to the Williamstown painting. Both 
works are of simila subject, composition, size, and date. 

By th: same toxez, closer research would have revealed that the 
last two works ir the Jaruary 13-16, 1863 Demidoff sale, Le Con- 
cert and La Disp -teau cabaret, are the ones that I catalogued (ckl. 
no. 302 as the Salon of 1833 (no. 2996) entries. They were called 
L'Accord parfait ard Le Désaccord but Broude seemed to be un- 
aware taat Moreau did not recognize the two watercolors as the 
same ores when ae- atalbgued them twice (pp. 153 and 235). I dis- 
cussed fully thes sziger es and the chiffre “45” (1, 98-101). In ad- 
dition, I publih-d recently Le Désaccord in ‘’Decamps 
dessinateur, Etudes de la revue du Louvre et des Musées de 
France, 1, 1980, 14: -15:, fig. 6. 

It is not necessary to provide detailed discussion of the 
availebi ity of irfo-maton in my Decamps study on works in- 
cluded ia the other sour Demidoff sales and cited in Broude's Ap- 
pendix rbecause t v»oulc resultin a repetition of the above pattern. 
For example, I psir-ed «ut (ckl. no. 519) that there were two dif- 
feren! compositi=ns of Bes Singes cuisiniers and I reproduced the 
Demidoff versio a a pl. 05-B. Also, the serious student can gain a 
vivid impression 5f wha Decamps’ faggot gatherers — with young 
boys in a forest terior — looked like around 1850. I reproduced 
both an oil and awe terclor of this theme, each from ca. 1848-49 
(1, ckl. nos. 68 and 397 pls. 97-A and 157-A). 

Based on a cor- parison of the data given in Appendix 1, Broude 
appasertly did ne t perus=] Moreau or other sources in an attempt to 
provide descript5ns of the paintings and works on paper listed in 
Appencix Il. Ye, semmgly through Guiffrey's Thomy-Thiery 
Colle-ti»n Catale gue (Broude, 403, n. 29), while using my broad 
dating, she was a »le-o identify Une Rue de Smyrne (u, ckl. no. 291, 
not repsoduced) 3s aumper 17 in the Troubetzkoy auction. In the 
text (p. 406), s> cescrbed Albanaise without comparing it to 
L'Enfant au Lézerd {cki no. 331, pl. 39-B), and would not try to 
connect Bohemiens to aay of the works in my checklist. Subjects 
similar to all of those in the Troubetzkoy sale can be found 
throughout Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps 1803-1860. 

It ought to be pat ntl clear that I provided enough information 
for Bromde "... © xlensfy the works that were originally at S. 
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Donato.” Perhaps it can be argued that my study does not have a 
traditional index (cf. 1, 364ff.) and thus all of the above material 
would be difficult to find. On the other hand, Moreau’s general 
catalogue, not "catalogue raisonné” as Broude called it (pp. 399 
and 407), does not have an index and must be researched carefully. 
Be that as it may, there is much more at stake here than whether I 
identified, as I certainly did, the Decamps works at 5. Donato (and 
in the Paris sale of the Troubetzkoy Collection). In other words, in 
the light of the unused information available to her, can we accept 
the core points of Broude's article? It seems that she approached 
this important 19th-century problem in a biased manner. 

Broude stated unequivocally: “Of the sixteen [Decamps pic- 
tures at S. Donato], for example, one was a Biblical scene, seven 
were watercolors, and five were satiric scenes that employed 
monkeys as protagonists — very little indeed that could have in- 
spired in the Macchiaioli their taste for violent chiaroscuro and 
contemporary genre" (p. 399). I agree with Broude, although 
Decamps's Un Pauvre Espanol should be considered an exception 
of this sixteen since it has a contemporary “Neapolitan” flavor. 

The author's line of thought for the collection at 5. Donato can 
be pushed easily to include the Troubetzkoy holdings at Paris. The 
works in this sale ranged from Rosa Bonheur's Grazing Cows to 
Brascassat’s Swiss Cow; Decamps's Street in Smyrna to Jacques's 
Courtyard; and from Léopold Robert's Roman Peasant Woman to 
Ary Scheffer's Fisherman's Wife (see Broude, Appendix 11, 408). 
Of the five Decamps three were drawings — of which two had 
hunting subjects and the other the Oriental subject mentioned 
above — and two were the paintings Bohémiens and Smyrne. Im- 
ages of this sort produced by Decamps have very little to do with 
the Macchiaioli pictures reproduced in Broude's article. An abun- 
dance of works in these two collections testify to Decamps's 
reputation as an Orientalist and to his self-professed”... manie des 
animaux, qui m'a possede et me tient encore un peu, celle des 
chiens et surtout des singes en particulier ...’’ (1, 98). It ought to be 
clear that both collectors wanted what was then vintage Decamps 
— Oriental and monkey scenes. Yet Broude (p. 400) tried to make 
the artist best known for his picturesque market or street scenes 
drawn from contemporary (European) life when she connected his 
oeuvre to Signorini's Il Merciaio della Spezia. It is worth noting in 
this context that, after 1835, Decamps aspired to be a history 
painter in the grand manner (cf. D. F. Mosby, "The Mature 
Years of Alexandre-Gabriel Decamps," Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts Bulletin, Lxi, 1976-77 [1979], 96-109). 

Broude demonstrated convincingly in the early part of her essay 
that Signorini, for example, recorded the world around him. She 
showed very well that all the young Macchiaioli experimented 
with plein-air sketching and used them in experiments with 
technique. Her well-documented discussion of these points made 
me wonder why they needed Decamps's theory of “un tableau à 
l'effet était un tableau fait" (1, 127) at all. Living in Tuscany and 
visiting Venice, climes where the sunshine creates naturally 
penetrating plays of light and unusual shapes of shadows, the 
Macchiaioli hardly needed Decamps to show them their environ- 
ment. Considering their experiments, they had already an artful 
means of representing it. Indeed, Decamps himself visited 
Tuscany and Venice in 1835, but impressions of this vovage have 
not come down to us, nor were any available at S. Donato or in the 
Troubetzkoy sale at Paris. Let us look now at the two specific 
works by Decamps that Broude tried to connect to Signorini and 
the Macchia. 

After minimizing the significance of Decamps's works in the 
Demidoff Collection at the beginning of her essay, Broude re- 
turned to it as a probable source for the Macchiaioli (p. 403). 
Strangely enough, although correctly playing down Marchand 
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d'oranges, she turned to the quasi-unknown Le Pouilleux (Les 
Petits Mendicants) watercolor which was mentioned above (here 
Fig. 1). The title of this sheet suggests clearly that there is one lice 
picker, and it is difficult to get more than two personages out of 
Moreau's cursory description (Broude, 403, n. 28). Yet, Broude led 
us to believe that this picture featured a group of figures along a 
stairway similar to the arrangement in Signorini's Merciaio 
(Broude, fig. 2). Decamps's drawing has virtually nothing to do 
with the latter artists works. The sheet itself is unusual for 
Decamps with its close-up, almost single plane view, totally 
closed-off background of classical Roman architecture, and lack of 
his usual dramatic lighting. Broude's initial reaction to the impor- 
tance of the collection of S. Donato gains support from Le 
Pouilleux. 

Broude's approach to the other work, Une Rue de Smyrne (her 
fig. 11), and the Troubetzkoy Collection is a model of circumstan- 
tial evidence, built on implication, used to arrive at art-historical 
fact. In other words, without dealing with reproductions of 
Decamps's works from S. Donato, she conducted us “beyond the 
limited confines of the Demidoff Collection” to Decamps'soeuvre 
as a whole: we are to believe that either Smyrne or the Troubetzkoy 
Collection represents the whole. I am always prepared to believe 
that Decamps influenced other artists, because frequently he did, 
although his impact is not always immediately apparent. On the 
other hand, did Signorini — recorder of contemporary impressions 
of La Spezia and executor of drawings dealing with current 
military actions at Solferino (Broude, p. 400) — need Decamps's 
by-1860-old-fashioned view of the Orient to help him paint a con- 
temporary ghetto? Answers on technique, or manner of painting, 
had already been ruled cut, and the two pictures look different. 

Broude made a major point out of Moreau's (p. 205), "Prince T 
... being identified as [as early as 1869] a “Prince Troubetzkoy" 
(pp. 403-04 and n. 30). Without fanfare, Moreau listed, “11 
janvier 1862 — vente Prince Troubeskoi.”’ Provenance of this work 
previous to the 1862 sale in Paris has not surfaced and, to my 
knowledge, it was not exhibited during the last century before 
1878. 

Unfortunately for the reputation of Decamps, it does not seem 
likely that his Smyrne, the only plausible painting, could have 
been available to the contemporary Italian School. Broude used the 
L. Troubetzkoy, Troubetzkoy (Milan, 1952) as a primary source 
(p. 405, nn. 31, 34, and 35) but then questioned it (p. 405, nn. 32 
and 33) Visual evidence aside, it is consequently difficult to 
believe that Broude's key work, Une Rue de Smyrne, was in 
Florence after 1857 or before the 1862 sale in Paris. In point of fact, 
there is no evidence that the painting ever left Paris. 

Decamps had a real influence on 19th-century European 
paintings, drawings, and prints. In following Broude ("The 
Macchiaioli: Effect and Expression in Nineteenth-Century 
Florentine Painting," Art Bulletin, March, 1970, 11-20), I looked 
for Decamps’s sphere of influence in ottocento Italy. However, the 
1978-79 exhibition in Paris (Grand Palais, I Macchiaioli, peintres 
en Toscane, après 1850) made me think of Millet as their source for 
portraits, Corot for landscapes, Bazille for courtyards, and the con- 
temporary Germans in general for light. Decamps certainly played 
some spiritual, or even visual, role in the formation of the younger 
Italian school, as Signorini told us (Broude, pp. 398-99). However, 
the French artist's conspicuous part has not yet been defined 
because the Demidoff and Troubetzkoy Collections do not provide 
a denouement. Perhaps the whole story of the Macchiaioli remains 
to be told. 

DEWEY F. MOSBY 
Picker Art Gallery, Colgate University 
Hamilton, NY 13346 


Reply 

I am pleased that Dewey F. Mosby can offer positive icentifica- 
tion for three more of the twenty-one works by Decamps from 
the Demidoff and Troubetzkoy collections that were listed by me 
in my recent article. Two of these, Une Odalisque and Matelots 
italiens, were cited and illustrated by Mr. Mosby in the checklist 
of his dissertation, published by Garland Press in 1977, and they 
were overlooked by me, as he rightly points out, in my search 
through his 550-item, unindexed list. The third, Le Pouilleux, is 
published here by Mosby for the first time. All three are from the 
Demidoff collection, and Mosby's identification of them lends 
further confirmation to the conclusion that I presented as a given 
at the outset of my article: namely, that the examples of 
Decamps's work in the Demidoff Collection at 5. Donato were 
of "limited relevance to the work and to the interests of the 
Macchiaioli during the late 1850's"; they could not have been 
responsible for the crucial influence of Decamps on the 
Macchiaioli that contemporary witnesses, including the artists 
themselves, insisted upon. 

M:. Mosby does not quarrel with that conclusion, but assumes 
that # would not have been reached without the aid of his own 
work. As a result, his letter is less a reasoned critique of my arti- 
cle than a defense of his dissertation and its contributions to the 
scholarship in his own field. The source of his distress is my 
footrote 5, where I cite the 1869 catalogue by Adolphe Moreau 
as my descriptive source for works by Decamps in the Demidoff 
Collection, and state that Mr. Mosby's checklist "provides no 
additional information that could help us to identify the works 
that were originally at S. Donato." My intention in making that 
statement was not to put Mosby's work under review as he com- 
plains, but simply to state my sources and to make clear their 
relative utility to me in dealing with the particular problem that I 
had undertaken. My work on the Decamps material and my con- 
clusions about it date back, in fact, to the late 1960's, end were 
based largely on the book by Moreau, which, as Mr. Mosby will 
surely admit, was the best available source. For severa! years, 1 
set my hypothesis about the Troubetzkoy Collection aside as in- 
conclusive, but returned to the problem in the late 1970's, when 
new information on the chronology of Signorini's early work 
suddenly made the Decamps influence newly relevant and the 
Troubetzkoy connection more plausible. It was at that point that 
I consulted Mr. Mosby's publication of 1977 to see if it could add 
significantly to the descriptive material in Moreau or if it could 
provide positive identifications of the works in question that 
might alter the conclusions that I had already reached. That it did 
not co so is reflected by my statement. 

Thus, I saw no need to make a special point of Mr. Mosby's 
having included in his checklist Decamps's Samson combattant 
les Philistins, for Moreau had already done so, just as infor- 
matively, in 1869, including, moreover, a publication reference to 
the very same etched reproduction by Desmadryl and Berthoud 
that Mosby points to as his "comparative photograph," pl. 175- 
B. With the exception of the two positive identifications in 
Mosby's checklist that I have acknowledged above, the same can 
be said of all of the other works involved. While Mosby claims 
that his dissertation should have provided me with "enough in- 
formation to identify the works that were originally at 5. 
Donato," he can point only to works with more or less com- 
parable themes, which do not tell us anything definitive about 
the particular pictures to which the Macchiaioli might have had 
access. Many of the comparisons that Mosby offers are in fact 
forced and of questionable validity — e.g., L'Enfant au Lézard 
(ckl. no. 331, pl. 39-B) which he would have us accept in lieu of 
the Troubetzkoy Collection's Albanaise revenant de la fontaine, 





or the scenes that Mosby, described in his letter, quite unaccount- 
ably, as "Decamps's faggct gatherers — with young boys in a 
forest interior," which Fe offers as a comparative reference for 
the Dlemidoff Collection's Bücheronnes. The latter, 51cm X 
45cm in size, is described by Moreau as follows: “She advances, 
a bundle of wood cn h r back, followed by a little boy; in the 
background, two wemer in shadow." The two much smaller pic- 
tures that Mosby pointe tc in his checklist for comparison bear 
no resemblance eitker tc Moreau's description or his own. Each 
consists of an old woman and a small boy. In the first (ckl. no. 
68, pi. 97-A), the old woman leans on a cane and bends, in 
profile, over the chiid wao sits in front of her. In the second (ckl. 
no. 3€7, pl. 157-A). the old woman neither advances nor carries 
wood! Instead, she stands facing the child, her plainly un- 
adorned back turned d&ectly toward us. 

I must assume that Mosby can provide full details regarding 
provenance for the werk that he presents to us here as Le 
Pouilieux from tke Lxmidoff collection (Fig. 1) I would 
nevertheless prefer thatthe had presented those details, since his 
picture conspicuously acks the "grand escalier" that Moreau 
described as the setting or this scene. As for Mosby's own work 
and further publications on Decamps's singeries, which he 
describes here at length these are entirely irrelevant to the point 
of my article. 

For the rest, Mosby gems to be tilting at windmills that are of 
his own making, and tnat cepend, moreover, upon distortions 
and misreadings c^ m» statements. Thus, when I categorize 
Signorini's Il Merciaio della Spezia (p. 400) as a "picturesque 
market or street scene, em.iniscent of the italianate or orientaliz- 
ing genre subjects ‘or which the artist [i.e., Decamps] was well 
known in his day,” I am accused by Mr. Mosby of incorrectly 
trying to make Decamp “sest known for his picturesque market 
or street scenes drawn from contemporary [European] life" 
(italics mine). On po. 4C3-24, I introduce Decamps’s Une Rue de 
Smyme and state the known facts relating to its early 
provenanee. The presextazion of this information, its source in 
Moreau clearly acknow=dzed by me both in the text and in foot- 
note 30, was surely-rele-ar.t — in fact crucial — for my discussion 
that followed. Yet Mosty criticizes me for having made “a major 
point‘ out of informatien :hat "without fanfare, Moreau listed." 
Since the information “was, from the viewpoint of my work 
(though not Moresu’s) irdeed a major point, the logic behind 
this escapes me. Newhere in my article do I state, as he implies, 
that “either Smyrre or the Troubetzkoy Collection represented 
the whole" of Decumps’s oeuvre. Nor do I anywhere claim that 
the Macchiaioli ^n«ede« Decamps’s theory of ‘un tableau à lef- 
fet était un tablea» fa.“ Indeed, I make clear in this and in 




















was widely and commaniy acknowledged by artists in the 19th 
century: it was in ro wey unique to Decamps as Mosby implies. 

The heart of the mater, of course, is Une Rue de Smyrne, and 
the question of whecher it and the other works in the 
Troube:zkoy Collection might have been available to the 
Macchiaioli in Flosence betwen 1857 and 1862. Mosby denies 
this possibility, szying that "there is no evidence that the 
painting ever left Paris.” What he neglects to mention, however, 
is that there is equally 30 evidence to indicate that the painting 
did mot leave Paris — og indeed, that it even was in Paris — dur- 
ing this period. Ae Mosbv himself admits: "Provenance of this 
work previous to “he 3862 sale in Paris has not surfaced. ..." 
This lack of evidence oz either side is precisely the problem with 
which I have beer gra»p. ing, and it is here that I might have 
hoped to have Mr. Mosoy make his contribution. I would indeed 
be grateful to him or t» anv other scholar who can help me to 
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provide this missing link, the link that will eventually prove or 
disprove the hypothesis that I have presented. Mosby, unfor- 
tunately, has been unable to offer anything that is pertinent in 
this regard. 

As to the broader issue of Decamps's influence on the 
Macchiaioli, it is one of the truisms of art history that vision is 
often conditioned by taste and preconception, and that inter- 
mediaries of various kinds can frequently assist the artist in per- 
ceiving and interpreting his own environment. For Mosby to 
assert that "living in Tuscany and visiting Venice, climes where 
the sunshine creates naturally penetrating plays of ligh: and un- 
usual shapes of shadow, the Macchiaioli hardly needed Decamps 
to show them their environment" is like saying that Degas could 
have seen and interpreted the casual mobility of Paris without 
the stimulus of the Japanese print, or that Joseph Stella did not 
need Italian Futurism to show him the Brooklyn Bridge — after 
all, it was there! 

Other statements by Mosby regarding the relationship be- 
tween Decamps and the Macchiaioli reveal a regrettable lack of 
information about the particular character and situation of the 
19th-century Florentine school. By 1860, Decamps s work may 
indeed have been regarded as "old-fashioned" in Paris, as Mosby 
says, but it does not take a great deal of art historical acumen to 
realize that Florence was not Paris during this period. In 1855, 
Decamps, Bonheur, and Troyon were exciting new discoveries 
for the Italians who visited the World's Fair in Paris. By the early 
1860’s, the Florentines had become aware of Courbet, and over 
the next decades, despite occasional exposure to more avant- 
garde trends, their taste never led them much beyond this point. 
The persistently retardataire attitude of the Florentine artists 
toward their Parisian counterparts has been discussed at length 
in my article, "The Macchiaioli as ‘Proto-Impressionists : 
Realism, Popular Science and the Re-Shaping of Macchia 
Romanticism, 1862-1886," Art Bulletin, Lu, 1970, 404-414. (This 
article was apparently overlooked by Mosby when he consulted 
another article by me on the Macchiaioli, which he cites, in the 
same volume of the Art Bulletin.) If Mosby had had some 
knowledge of the thematic preferences of the Macchiaioli, as these 
preferences were to emerge a little later in the 1860's — e.g.. 
Giovanni Fattori's grazing cows and oxen, his peasant women in 
the fields, and his hunting scenes — he might not have been so 
quick to dismiss the potential importance for the Florentines of 
the works that he singles out in his discussion of the 
Troubetzkoy Collection. Seeking broader contexts for the 
Macchiaioli, he casually proposes similarities with Millet's por- 
traits, Corot’s landscapes, Bazilles terrace (not "courtyard ') 
scenes, and German light, telling us that "the whole story of the 
Macchiaioli remains to be told.” As one who has labored in the 
vineyards of this field for more than fifteen years, I can assure 
Mr. Mosby that his observations are in fact old chestnuts, which 
are largely without historical support, and which have lately 
been discarded even by the younger and more scrupulous of the 
Italian writers who work with this material. 

There is indeed much more to be said about the Macchiaioli. 
But Mr. Mosby’s comments are unlikely to advance their cause. 

NORMA FREEDMAN BROUDE 
The American University 
Washington, DC 20016 


Book Reviews 


CORNELIUS C. VERMEULE Ill, Greek Sculpture and Roman 
Taste: The Purpose and Setting of Graeco-Roman Art in 
Italy and the Greek Imperial East (Jerome Lectures, x11), 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1977. Pp. xii + 
137; 100 ills. 


The title of this publication seems at first to suggest a study 
related to the fundamental works by H. Jucker, Vom Verhaltnis 
der Römer zur bildenden Kunst der Griechen, Frankfurt am 
Main, 1950, and G. Becatti, Arte e gusto negli scrittori latini, 
Florence, 1951. But significantly, neither of these two works is 
referred to in Vermeule's book and they are therefore not in- 
cluded in the extensive bibliography. As is indicated only by the 
qualifying subtitle, the author is interested in something else, 
namely, a discussion of those problems which can be clarified 
only on the basis of archaeological evidence. Written antique 
sources, as important as they are for the evaluation of Roman ar- 
tistic taste, are therefore not considered at all. 

The study originated as "a by-product ... to record the 
aesthetics of United States coinage in relation to sculpture and 
painting, 1792 to 1967" (p. vii). It developed from the Thomas 
Spencer Jerome Lectures at the University of Michigan and the 
American Academy in Rome, and is a revised and in many parts 
a considerably enlarged version of a two-part article published in 
the Burlington Magazine (cx, 1968, 545-558 and 607-613). Short- 
ly before this, Vermeule had published an article with the same 
title as this book in the Boston Museum Bulletin (Lxv, 1967, 175- 
192). 

The author attempts to address not only specialists but also 
scholars from related disciplines and, above all, a general 
audience interested in cultural history. Such a fundamental and 
important subject as the reception of Greek art by the Romans is 
certain to elicit interdisciplinary interest. Accordingly, problems 
are presented in a concise manner, detailed discussions are 
avoided, and the scholarly apparatus has been reduced to essen- 
tials. Similarly, references to individual works have generally 
been curtailed. The need for brevity and strong simplification is, 
however, inherently dangerous, because hypotheses and per- 
sonal judgments can appear to be presented as facts, without the 
registration of different opinions. As a result, readers not 
familiar with the material are unable to assess the information 
presented. The author has not totally managed to avoid this 
danger. 

The first two chapters are entitled "The Installation of 
Sculpture in Greek and Roman Times” and “Creative Commer- 
cialism for Architectural Display." Vermeule emphasizes es- 
pecially the frequent use in Roman times of " mirror reversal” in 
the placement of statuary, for which he finds precursors in 
classical Greek art (the Caryatids of the Erechtheum, grave monu- 
ments of the 4th century s.c.). It is uncertain, however, that there 
is indeed a direct art-historical link. Vermeule deals also with the sub- 


‘For the Villa dei Papiri, see D. Pandermalis, Mitteilungen des 
Deutschen Archäologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, xxxvi, 
1971, 173-209, and I. Sgobbo, Rendiconti della Accademia di 


ject of copies, the manner and location of their installation, and 
the frequent alteration of their proportions through mechanical 
means of reproduction. This section of the book concludes with 
thoughts on the centers where copies were produced and on the 
organization of the art market and trade. 

In the next two chapters, the author brings together the 
evidence for the sculptural programs of villas and public 
buildings in the western and eastern parts of the empire. 
Although Vermeule refers only to Greek sculpture in the title of 
his book, he also considers Roman portrait sculpture and portrait 
busts. He is thus interested in statuary in its broadest sense. He 
analyzes older archaeological accounts, such as that of Gavin 
Hamilton on his discoveries in the environs of Rome in the 18th 
century, as well as the results of modern excavations, fcr exam- 
ple, in Olympia, Miletus, Side, and Perge. Surprisingly, the two 
most important sites, the Villa dei Papiri at Herculaneum and the 
Grotto at Sperlonga, are not included in this discussion. Vet sure- 
ly their rich sculptural programs would lend themselves most 
readily to an analysis of the relationship between ‘Greek 
Sculpture and Roman Taste."! Altogether, Vermeule's survey is 
not much more than an enumeration, albeit an informative one, 
which lacks an underlying structure based upon consideration of 
essential problems. A short epilogue deals with the depiction of 
sculpture in architectural settings on coins. In an appendix the 
author lists the statues found in the Baths of Caracalla. 

The narrow framework of this book does not permit the 
author to give more than a general and summary picture. He is 
doubtless correct when he concludes: ‘’... further evidence will 
hardly alter the general picture presented here" (p. 105). It is 
specific analysis, rather than more material, that can produce new 
and productive results. Much promising work has recently been 
done in this area, for example, the articles by I. Sgobbo and D. 
Pandermalis on the sculptural program of the Villa dei Papiri (see 
above, note 1); E.J. Dwyer's doctoral dissertation, Pompeian 
Sculpture in Its Domestic Context: A Study of Five Pompeian 
Houses and Their Contents, New York University, 1974 (Xerox 
University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 1975); H. Dóhl's inaugural 
dissertation, "Plastik aus Pompeji," Gottingen, 1976 (not yet 
published); and the dissertations of H. Manderscheid, Die 
Skulpturenausstattung der kaiserzeitlichen römischen Ther- 
menaalagen, Berlin, in press, and J. Raeder, ‘’Statuen- 
ausstettung der Villa Hadriana," Free University Berlin, 1980, 
not yet published. The dissertation of M. Pape, Griechische 
Kunstwerke aus Kriegsbeute und ihre öffentliche Aufstellung in 
Rom, Hamburg, 1975, and an article by G. Waurick, Jahrbuch 
des R8misch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums Mainz, xxu, 1975, 
1-46, deal with art works that came to Rome as war booty. An 
important contribution to the study of Roman /dealplastik was 
made by W. Trillmich, Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archäologischen 
Instituts, LXXXVII, 1973, 247-282. The reception of Greek art by 
the Romans was studied on the basis of antique literary sources 
in a short and informative essay by J.J. Pollitt, Transactions and 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association, cvi, 
1978, 155-174. Finally, two other works should be mentioned, D. 


Archealogia, Lettere e Belle Arti, Napoli, xLv1, 1971, 51-74; xir, 1972, 
241-305. For Sperlonga, see most recently A F. Stewart, The Jcurnal of 
Romar: Studies, Lxvil, 1977, 76-90, and M. Leppert, Archäoiogischer 
Anzeiger, 1978, 554-573, 





E. Strenz's short but useful essay on "Roman Museums” in 
Archasomgical Thecry end Practice, ed. D. E. Strong, London 
and New York, 1975, 247-264, and G. Becatti's study of Greek 
works of art installed im Rome by Tiberius, in particular the 
sculpture! program of tne Temple of Concordia (Archeologia 
Classica, xxv-xxv1, 1973 74, 18-53). 

At least some of these works must have been known to the 
author. but he dees sot make use of them. This applies also to P. 
Zanker's work, Klassizistische Statuen. Studien zur 
Veranaerung des Kunstgeschmacks in der römischen Kaiserzeit, 
Mainz. 1974. The results of this study in particular, confined to a 
limited g-oup of monuments, the statues of naked young gods, 
heroes ard athletes, woud have been important for Vermeule's 
topic. He himsel? define: "Roman taste” as a constant, but he 
avoids a more specific explanation and differentiation of this 
term, so Eat its particula: meanings remain unclear. He analyzes 
neither tke factors that influenced Roman, or more specifically 
Romar upper-class aesthetic taste, nor how changes in contem- 
porary taste came about end how they can be identified. It is in- 
sufficient merely to reconstruct individual groups of sculpture 
without occasiowally leoking for underlying principles of 
organizat on and possible associations, for it would be incorrect 
to attri»u:e-oniy « meaningless decorative function to the works 
of art. Depending oa its installation, patron, or audience, the 
meaning ef each scuiptural group had to differ. It could be, for 
example, 3 demorstratior of civic grandeur and imperial might, 
as in che deeorative p'ogram of the Forum of Augustus 
(Vermeuie, 54-57), or a reflection of the patron's cultural status, 





as in tke sculptural decorations in the private quarters of the 


Villa dei Papiri o: the Grotto of Sperlonga. 

As Vermeule repeatedly. points out, an important phenomenon 
of Romar art is the dominance of architecture over sculpture. 
When used as an architectural element, statues lost their 
autonomy às spatial and corporeal entities and became subor- 
dinated tc their settings: ' Roman notions of art as an ornament 
of engineering aceomoliskmen: rather than an end in itself were 
to set Greek statues and -heir copies, including duplications in 
reverse, ir places where the su»servience of sculpture to niches, 
facades, a:ches, vaultings, ard even domes was obvious" (p. 5). 
Here one may ask, however, if a similar development had not 
already taken piace in:Helenistic state architecture, with its wide 
spectrum af represen:ational demands. 

Vermeu e correctly noces that only a limited number of 
prototypes were available to copyists (p. 7). This must be the 
reason for a certain enifcrmity in the sculptural programs of 
such publi: buildings as beths, fountains, and theaters, which to 
the modern viewer at leas: are perceived as monotonous, or as 
decoratien reducec to empty formulas. The viewer in antiquity, 
on the otrer hand, may have perceived this uniformity in 
positive terms, as a visual expression of the political and cultural 
unity of the empire, which manifested itself at all places in a 
similar mamner. Architectuce itself, finally, was no less standard- 











or less icentical setting that was familiar to the citizens in every 
town of the empire. P. Zanker has recently expressed similar 


2 See P.C. Bel, "Die Skuipturen des Schiffsfundes von Antikythera,” 
Athenische Mitteilungen, Beihert u, 1972, 78f., No. 28, pls. 44, 45, 80- 
82, no. 29 p. 48, 1-4. Similar-y, B. Andreae, Antike Plastik, xiv, 1974, 
97f. 
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ideas in his contribution to the symposium "Le Classicisme à 
Rome aux lers siècles avant et après J.-C.” Entretiens sur 
l'antiquité classique, xxv, 1979, 294f. and 305. 

I will conclude with a few remarks on details. 

Vermeule follows the frequently expressed view that the cir- 
cular temple in Hadrian's Villa at Tivoli, which contained a copy 
of the Knidian Aphrodite, was an imitation of the temple of 
Aphrodite of Knidos with its statue by Praxiteles (p. 2, fig. 1). 
But as A.H. Borbein has shown on the basis of a new interpreta- 
tion of antique literary sources (Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archäologischen Instituts, ixxxvi, 1973, 188-194), the 
Aphrodite of Knidos stood in a rectangular naiskos, and not, as 
previously believed, in a monopteros. 

Vermeule mentions a relief fragment, currently on the art 
market, in conjunction with the Piraeus reliefs copied from the 
Pheidian Parthenos (p. 12, fig. 10). But its subject matter, a 
mounted Amazon, suggests rather that it derives from an Attic 
Amazon sarcophagus. 

It can only be a careless error when Vermeule cites the 
"Icarios" Relief in the British Museum as an example of the so- 
called Campana reliefs (p. 12, fig. 12). The motif does, however, 
also appear on Campana reliefs: see A.H. Borbein, 
Campanareliefs, Heidelberg, 1968, 183-86, pl. 39,1. 

Among the sculptures of the Antikythera wreck Vermeule 
cites “its pedimental group of the theft of the Palladion” (p. 18). 
Actually, two badly corroded marble statues of Ulysses were 
found there, one of which may possibly belong to a group of the 
theft of the Palladion.? There is no precedent, however, for the 
placement of such a group in a pediment, and this seems difficult 
to imagine in view of the subject. 

As do many other scholars, Vermeule prefers to see the Lysip- 
pic Apoxyomenos in the Vatican as a reversed copy of the 
original. He was apparently not yet aware of a replica, reversed 
via-à-vis the Vatican one, in the Museo Nazionale delle Terme in 
Rome, published by H. Lauter, Bonner Jahrbücher, cuxvu, 1967, 
119-128, figs. 1 and 4: 

The old opinion, revived again by Vermeule, that the Laocoon 
was found in room 80 in the Domus Aurea (p. 46), can no longer 
be maintained. The precise location of the discovery is still un- 
clear. It is possible, but not demonstrable, that the room in which 
the group was discovered in 1506 belonged to the Palace of Titus, 
as claimed by Pliny (see C.C. van Essen, Mededelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. 
Letterkunde, N.R. xviu, 12, 1955, 291-305). 

The bronze shield-bust in Ankara depicts a private citizen, and 
not Trajan, as Vermeule believes (p. 51); see W.H. Gross, 
Niederdeutsche Beiträge zur Kunstgeschichte, x, 1971, 27f. 

The Caryatids of the Forum of Augustus were not placed in 
the upper story of the Exedras, as Vermeule states (p. 54), but 
adorned the facades of the Attic story of the halls; see P. Zanker, 
Forum Augustum, Tübingen [1970], 7. 

According to Vermeule, "copies were grouped on occasion by 
schools, styles, centuries or even sculptors (of the originals) at 
Hadrian's Villa" (p. 60f., cf. also p. 71) and also in the Stadium 
of Domitian on the Palatine (p. 52). Needless to say, it would be 


? For this and the question of possible further repetitions, see M. 
Robertson, A History of Greek Art, Cambridge, 1975, 1, 465 and n. 45, 
and A.F. Stewart, American Journal of Archaeology, Lxxxu, 1978, 169, n. 
40. For copies in mirror reversal, which Vermeule discusses at length, see 
also Lauter, 123. 
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very important to identify such principles of organization. But is 
there any evidence to support Vermeule's opinion? Or is this not 
based upon modern museological concepts? In the statuary of 
the Villa dei Papiri at least, we can see that the principle of 
organization was based on content, not on formal or aesthetic 
criteria. 

Based upon the interpretation of E. Harrison (Hesperia, xxix, 
1960, 382-89), Vermeule also identifies the so-called Eubuleus as 
Alexander (p. 61). This point of view has now been convincingly 
contradicted, however, by A. Krug, Gnomon, xivi, 1974, 695, 
and by G. Schwarz, The J. Paul Getty Museum Journal, u, 1975, 
PACE: 

The temple shown on the coins in figs. 90 a-c is not that of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, as suggested by the caption. The more likely 
subject is the temple of Jupiter Victor (see P.V. Hill, Numismatic 
Chronicle, ser. 7, v, 1965, 158-160). 

Bibliographical citations leave much to be desired. Important 
references, especially to more recent research, are missing, and 
frequently only long outdated publications are cited. W. Fuchs, 
Die Vorbilder der neuattischen Reliefs, Berlin, 1959, should have 
been mentioned, for example, for the neo-Attic reliefs. For the 
Boboli pedestals, which Vermeule believes to be Antonine or 
Severan (p. 37f.), he mentions only EA Nos. 3410-15, and omits 
reference to H. Kahler’s study, “Zwei Sockel eines 
Triumphbogens im Boboligarten zu Florenz," Archdologische 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin, Winckelmannsprogramm, xcvi, 1936, in 
which the pedestal reliefs are convincingly dated in the 
Tetrarchy and assigned to the Arcus Novus of Diocletian in 
Rome. Despite the existence of P. Zanker's excellent monograph, 
Forum Augustum, Tübingen [1970], Vermeule's discussion of 
the Forum of Augustus (pp. 54-57) is based on R. Lanciani 
(1897). The only bibliography given for the statue group in the 
Basilica of Velleia (p. 75) is the first edition of the slim guide by 
A. Aurigemma, Velleia, Rome, 1940; reference should at least 
have been made to C. Saletti, I! ciclo statuario della Basilica di 
Velleia, Milan, 1968. Non-archaeologists in particular would 
have been grateful for more generous and current references. 

There are some garbled misprints: Ghisaloni for Ghislanzi 
(p. 62), and Aphrodite Valenti instead of Valentini (p. 100, n. 15). 

Vermeule has presented a very stimulating essay. The 
demanding subject, however, gives rise to expectations which are 
only partially fulfilled by the mostly descriptive content. It 
should have been possible to say more and to be more specific 
about the "Purpose and Setting of Graeco-Roman Art. * Above 
all, Vermeule should have defined the notion of Roman artistic 
taste more carefully, and he should have related that taste and its 
changes to larger historical and cultural processes. 


HANS P. LAUBSCHER 

Archaeological [nstitute, 

Hamburg University 

Hamburg, Germany 

(trans. Dorothea Dietrich Boorsch) 


1 See now the enlightening discussion by P. Zanker, "Zur Funktion und 
Bedeutung griechischer Skulptur in der Römerzeit,” in "Le Classicisme 
... symposium, 283-314. 


HANS ERICH KUBACH and ALBERT VERBEEK, Romanische 
Baukunst an Rhein und Maas. Katalog der 
vorromanischen und romanischen Denkmäler, 3 vols., 
Berlin, Deutscher Verlag für Kunstwissenschaft, 1976. 
Vol. 1: xxxii, 646 pp., 1072 figs.; Vol. n: vii, 702 pp., 1221 
figs., 9 maps; Vol. m1: 616 pp., 1408 figs. on 609 pls. DM 
820. 


A massive and significant enterprise some forty-five years in the 
making, this weighty catalogue comprises three volumes and 
treats some 2,000 buildings of the pre-Gothic period, which are 
situated in the vast region of the Lower Rhine and the Meuse 
Valley, that is, in parts of Germany, Luxembourg. France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands. Two volumes contain the text of 
the catalogue, in which the buildings are surveyed and illustrated 
with plans, elevations, and isometric drawings and reconstruc- 
tions. The third volume consists of more than 1,400 high- 
quality, glossy, black-and-white illustrations (by and large, ac- 
tual photographs) of these buildings. Some of the monuments 
are generously illustrated; others, not at all. The authors have 
promised a fourth volume, which will paint an art-historical pic- 
ture of the Romanesque edifices covered in the three volumes. 

The majority of buildings included in the catalogue date from 
the late 10th century to about the middle of the 13th century, the 
chronological range, in the view of the authors, of the Roman- 
esque period. The work also includes pre-Romanesque buildings, 
that is, monuments of the Roman, Merovingian, and Carolingian 
periods, because, as the authors see it, these earlier monuments 
often exerted an impact on the style of Romanesque architecture 
in the Rhine-Meuse region. To be eligible for inclus:on in the 
catelogue, a building had to fit one of the following categories: 
(1) extant, either partially or wholly; (2) known from excava- 
tions; or (3) if destroyed, known from two or more sources, such 
as textual descriptions, old illustrations, or the like. Edifices 
known only from a single source (e.g., a reference in a chronicle, 
anral, or inscription) were rigorously excluded. Also omitted 
were a number of buildings whose foundation in the Romanesque 
period could not be established with certainty. This pertains 
especially to rural structures, such as church towers, which were 
designed along Romanesque lines as late as the 18th century. The 
buildings selected for the catalogue include secular as well as ec- 
clesiastical sites: urban houses (e.g., those at Aachen, Boppard, 
Co.ogne, Trier); palaces (e.g., those at Aachen, Kaiserwerth, Nij- 
megen, Pfalzel); castles and fortresses (e.g., those at Gutenfels, 
Neuerburg, Nideggen, Runkel on the Lahn, Teylingen, Vian- 
den); circuit walls (e.g., those at Cologne and Maastricht); 
churches of all types and their architectural dependencies; even 
synagogues (e.g., that at Cologne) and other Jewish structures. 
Ard some churches (but not secular edifices) made of timber are 
also included (e.g., those at Breberen and Gemonde). 

The buildings are listed alphabetically by site. Localities in 
Be.gium and the Netherlands are listed according to their Ger- 
men forms (e.g., Lowen for Louvain, Lüttich for Liege, Teilingen 
for Teylingen). For sites known previously by other vocables, in- 
cluding Latin names used in the Middle Ages, their older names 
are listed after the present name (e.g., Aachen, Aken; Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Aquisgranum). The province or departmen: in a coun- 
try in which a building is situated, as well as the name of the pres- 
ent country itself are also given. Churches are identified first, 
by both present and past vocables and functions (e.g., for 
Aachen: Cathedral [Münster], 5t. Mary, Cathedral Church of 
the Bishopric of Aachen, formerly royal palace church and 
coronation church). 

The text of the catalogue is methodically and tightly 


organized. For each monument the historical sources are sum- 
marized. The introdactery section of each entry focuses on the 
foundatien date and subsequent chronology, which have been 
established from docamentary sources, as well as evidence of the 
patron and function of the building. The history of excavations 
at the site is summarized. Any Gothic or post-medieval additions 
or alteracions to a building are also summarily recorded. For 
many Remanesque churches. the earliest preserved historical 
refererce dates from the high Middle Ages, if not later. For 
others, no reliable historical sources are extant. The catalogue 
provides chis information. The authors do not, however, identify 
in their text the specific sources for the historical data about a 
building; but these sources are given in the bibliography (see 
below). Then, the remaias«of each building are described as suc- 
cinctly and lucidly as possible, with the earliest remnants out- 
lined first. If some element of a preserved monument is not men- 
tioned in che entry — e.g.. a west portal — then nothing is known 
about i in the Romanesque period. These descriptions include an 
identifzazion and, sometimes, a discussion of materials and 
technicues of constraction. The building history of each site is 
fiec by accompanying ground plans, eleva- 
tions, sec ions, reconstructions, and even modern sketches, all of 
which are almost always: clearly printed and marked, and fully 
identified For such major sites as Aachen, Cologne, Duisburg, 
Liège, Nivelles, Maastricht. and Trier, maps showing the location 
of the Eonanesque edifices in these cities are included in the en- 
tries, ard the planning and:growth of each city are sketched from 
the Roman to the Remanesque period. More important, the il- 
lustrations enable the reader to study the successive states of 
some caurches (e.g, the Munster at Essen), although plans of 
each of tne pre- Romanesque phases of a building are not il- 
lustrated m all cases (2.8. in the case of Cologne Cathedral, plans 
of only the Frankish oratory and the big Carolingian Cathedral 
[VIIb] are illustrated) Im ail, the two text volumes include 2,293 
figures, and they also previde nine maps showing the exact loca- 
tions of a.l the sites. Finally, each entry closes with a select, but 
nprehensive, bibli 

















ography of historical sources, articles, 
monographs, and references in major handbooks and published 
inventcries of sites ard regions. Use of the bibliography requires 
familiagitv with the list cf abbreviations in the prefatory matter 
of the first volume (»p. xviii-xxxii). 

The entries vary ir length, relating far less to the importance 
of a site tan to the present state cf scholarship of a particular 
site. The entries for significant buildings that are uncontroversial 
are sometimes shorterthan those for lesser buildings that are end- 
lessly cebated by specialists. This approach was deliberately 
chosen by the authors; and serves the useful purpose of 
familiar:zing readers with the state of current scholarship (up to 
1973/74). When genuine controversies exist for a given building, 
the autao”s do not provide a mere resumé of the opinions of 
others, but also stete their own opinion in a brief, yet 
knowledgeable and critical fashion. A case in point: the 
buildings at Trier, which have been avidly investigated for the 
past century, pose many debatable issues, and thus are exten- 
sively discussed (e.g., nearly twenty-six pages are devoted to the 
Romanescue Cathedral of Trier, the remains of which go back to 
the eariy 4th century A.D.) Concomitantly, since Belgian 
specialists have not been as assiduous as their German colleagues 
in studying and invertorying their major medieval monuments, 
buildings n their country are treated more cursorily than those 
in Germar y. Despite the disproportionate attention received by 
some buildings, the aathars have provided a critical and up-to- 
date suram.ary of our knowledge. Indeed, their entries sometimes 
constitute “mini-monographs” (e.g., that for the church of St. 
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Gereon at Cologne — 1, 533-44, iit, pls. 217-226). 

At the end of the second volume there is a gazetteer of sites, 
listed more or less alphabetically, with cross-references to the 
numbers of the catalogue entries and to the nine maps that im- 
mediately follow this section, as well as to the plates in the third 
volume of the catalogue. 

In short, this is an extremely useful catalogue, one that will be 
indispensable both to scholars dealing with the architecture of 
the Rhine-Meuse region and also to laymen wanting to learn 
about the monuments in this territory. Through :ts illustrations 
and bibliography alone, it serves as a basic reference tool. For a 
reader wanting to become familiar with the major medieval, pre- 
Gothic monuments of a city like Cologne or Trier, this work 
should be consulted before any other. | 

It is also an authoritative reference work written by the two 
foremost specialists in the architecture of this region. They began 
to collaborate as early as 1930, when they were students in Bonn 
and Cologne. Since the 1930's, they have inspected personally 
almost all the sites included in their catalogue, and in some cases 
have revisited a site more than once. In the 1950's they co- 
authored two papers of fundamental importance for the then- 
current state of excavations of, and research on, early medieval 
architecture in transalpine Europe (in the Zeitschrift für 
Kunstgeschichte, xiv, 1951, 124-48 and xvin, 1955, 157-98). 
They have published many articles and even books both on in- 
dividual sites in the region and on the region itself (e.g., they 
collaborated on a short volume of plates, with a seven-page in- 
troduction, entitled Romanische Kirchen an Rhein und Maas, 
Neuss, 1971). Although we may not agree with al: their findings 
in the catalogue here under review, we must, in ary case, reckon 
with them. 

These volumes continue a venerable tradition of publishing 
corpora, catalogues, inventories of buildings, and handbooks, 
which began in the last century in German-speaxing countries 
(e.g., the Osterreichische Kunsttopographie, the 
Kunstdenkmaler der Schweiz, and, in Germany, the 
Kunstdenkmaler series, the well-known Handbuch der 
deutschen Kunstdenkmäler of Georg Dehio and, under Ernst 
Gall, its revised editions). As these other publications have 
proved time and again, such studies are gold mines of documen- 
tation conveniently marshaled for the scholar; the Kubach and 
Verbeek catalogue definitely belongs to this genre of scholarship, 
and demonstrates that such ventures continue to serve a valuable 
purpose. 

The Kubach and Verbeek catalogue calls to mind another re- 
cent German catalogue of medieval architecture: Vorromanische 
Kirchenbauten: Katalog der Denkmäler bis zum Ausgang der 
Ottonen, published by the Zentralinstitut für Kunstgeschichte in 
Munich, and edited by F. Oswald and others, in three volumes 
(Munich, 1966-1971). The Oswald catalogue covers not only the 
Lower Rhine and Meuse Valley but also the rest of Germany, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, as well as Austria, Poland, Swit- 
zerland, parts of Denmark (Jutland), France (Alsace-Lorraine), 
Italy (the southern Tyrol), and Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and 
Moravia). Therefore, it covers a much vaster territory than the 
Kubach and Verbeek catalogue. Launched in 1952/53 on the 
model of the Fichier Préroman, a systematic card index of pre- 
Romanesque art compiled by the École des Hautes Études, the 
Oswald catalogue discusses only churches, and churches built no 
later than the end of the Ottonian dynasty, which, for Oswald, 
dates about 1030 (vs. the late 10th century in the opinion of 
Kubach and Verbeek). 

Since both catalogues are recent publications dealing with 
some of the same monuments, their individual entries invite 
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comparison. The entries in the Kubach and Verbeek catalogue 
are much fuller than those in Oswald. Nevertheless, the entries 
cover much the same ground: documentary survey of the sites, 
history of their excavations, description of the original fabric and 
its predecessors (if any) and subsequent alterations, an account 
of materials and technique of construction, a very terse descrip- 
tion of the original decoration, and a select bibliography. The 
Oswald catalogue is accompanied by relatively few illustrations 
— all line drawings and no photographs — which tend to be 
smaller in size (there are some notable exceptions) than those 
published by Kubach and Verbeek. 

In sum, the two catalogues serve different readers, though 
scholars undertaking research on the same monuments covered 
by them should consult both. The entries in Kubach and Verbeek 
are factually more detailed and extensive, and a little more recent 
in terms of the bibliography they cover. They also impress me as 
being more reliable. 

Both catalogues forego discussion of some art-historical issues 
posed by the monuments, though Kubach and Verbeek mention 
more of those issues than do the authors of the Oswald volumes. 
For instance, the modular planning of Charlemagne's palace 
compound at Aachen goes unmentioned in both catalogues, 
though the principal article on the subject (by Leo Hugot) is 
mentioned in the bibliography of Kubach and Verbeek. One of 
the most important issues — that of the specific sources for the 
design and details of the individual monuments — will 
presumably be treated by Kubach and Verbeek in their promised 
fourth volume. 

On several counts, the Kubach and Verbeek catalogue thus 
serves as a handy reference work. Yet it raises questions. One of 
the principal problems is the reader’s difficulty in knowing when 
to consult it. The title of the catalogue leads the reader to assume 
that all buildings situated along the Rhine and Meuse rivers are 
included. He expects to find entries on all medieval pre-Gothic 
buildings in the Rhineland, grand-ducal Luxembourg, the larger 
part of the Netherlands, what used to be imperial Belgium, and a 
bit of France. But the catalogue excludes some sites in this 
general territory: Lorsch, Mainz, Speyer (on whose cathedral 
Kubach is a preeminent specialist), Strasbourg, and Worms are 
not treated. Moreover, the buildings that are dealt with include a 
small part of the Hainaut, Hesse, and Westphalia. What exactly 
are the borders that the authors established to define their 
geographical territory? An answer is provided by the map printed 
on page 1330 in the second volume and the maps following 
this general site plan. Yet problems remain. For instance, the 
buildings in Trier on the Moselle river are reported in great 
detail, but few buildings south of the Moselle are dealt with. And 
the authors include buildings outside the Rhine-Meuse region if 
those buildings exhibit the style of that region, and, concomitant- 
ly, they exclude buildings inside it that do not reflect its style. 
The reason for this seemingly somewhat arbitrary choice of sites 
is stated by the authors in their foreword, where they posit their 
fundamental thesis of a "Rhein-Maas Kunstlandschaft.” 

Over forty years ago Kubach laid the groundwork for the 
Rhine-Meuse theory in a paper that appeared in the Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen Vereins für Kunstwissenschaft, v, 1938, 1-15. In- 
deed, the core of the present catalogue was nearly finished in 
1939, though in a more abbreviated form; the Second World War 
prevented its completion and publication at that time. We are 
told that the Rhine-Meuse theory is essentially stylistic; it is 
based on an analysis of a grammar of architectural forms. 
Buildings in this region exhibit a unique formal vocabulary 
which can be detected early and which persisted for a long period 
in spite of many transformations. The theory is unrelated, the 


authors go on to say, to the concepts of regions with a unified 
history, of ecclesiastical territories, such as bishoprics, or even of 
physical geography (e.g., the Middle Rhine or ““Maasland”), 
even though, it must be observed, the majority of the churches in 
the catalogue happen to lie in the territory of the medieval 
dioceses of Trier, Cologne, and Liege. 

The authors leave their explanation at that; the reader must be 
familiar with their earlier writings to know exactly what they 
have in mind. (Meanwhile, we glean a few tantalizing clues in 
Kubach's Romanesque Architecture, New York, 1972, 114-18, 
161-66, 181, 246-65.) Kubach and Verbeek also tell us that they 
will define and elaborate upon their theory in :heir fourth 
volume, which still (as of the end of 1980) has not appeared. 
Since they presumably knew at the time they were finisaing their 
three-volume catalogue that the fourth volume would come out 
only later, it was incumbent upon them to provide a fuller defini- 
tion of their theory in the foreword to their text, if for no other 
reason than to justify the selection of monuments they had made. 
This oversight is the most serious flaw in their publication. 

As much as some readers may dispute the validity of the 
geographical limits imposed by the authors on their work, it is 
true that the buildings of this region exhibit a definab.e stylistic 
homogeneity in the Romanesque period. On the other hand, it is 
opea to question whether all or most of the sources of this style 
derive from that region. For example, although it is hard to assess 
or explain, it seems likely that Norman architecture and its 
derivatives had an impact upon the treatment of walls in later 
Roraanesque buildings in the Lower Rhine and Meuse valleys. 

The printing of the three volumes is handsome. The drawings 
and photographs are clearly reproduced and easy to read. Com- 
parisons among the buildings in the region are facilitated by the 
inclusion of these illustrations in a single work. Many of the 
phctographs are dated, with some as old as the late 19th century 
(e.g, pls. 246 and 248, the interior of Gross St. Martin at 
Cologne, which were taken in 1889) By reproducing such 
archival materials, the authors permit the reader to study the con- 
dition of some buildings before they were remodeled in this cen- 
turv, for example, owing to damage inflicted upon them during 
the two World Wars. Some photographs even document actual 
war damage (e.g. pl. 222, St. Gereon at Cologne) These 
photographs also permit scholars to trace the history of the 
photography of medieval architecture in this region. for they 
document quite clearly how buildings have been photographed 
over the past century. The magisterial catalogue of Kubach and 
Verbeek has many uses, and will continue to serve scholars for 
many years. 

W. EUGENE KLEINBAUER 
Indiana University 
Bloomingtcn, IN 47405 


JOEN POPE-HENNESSY, Luca della Robbia, Oxford, Phaidon. 
1980. Pp. 288; 32 color, 128 black-and-white plates, 66 
figs. $95 


Prior to this book the last important monograph on Luca della 
Robbia was published in 1914 by Allan Marquand, and excellent 
as it is in many ways, it amounts to little more than a well-argued 
catalogue accompanied by a collection of relevant documents. In 
1902 Maud Cruttwell had attempted a little more, not only by 
treating other members of the Robbia family in the same volume, 
but also by sketching Luca's place in Florentine quattrocento art. 
Lec Planiscig's volume (1948) is too short to make any real con- 


tribution to Robbia studies. 

It is puzzling at first sight that an artist whom Alberti included 
among the pioneers of tne Renaissance should have been neglect- 
ed for se long Ey modern scholars. Perhaps the reason is to be 
found im the "cheap" medium in which Luca did most of his 
work, glazed terre-cotta. To historians with their eyes fixed on 
“greai” art, om the works of a Donatello, Ghiberti, or Quercia, 
Luca's products seemec to belong to a humbler genre, and hence 
less worthy cf their attention. True, the Cantoria from the 
Cathedral is a notable exception, but it comes right at the begin- 
ning cf Luca's activity; apart from such remarkable works as the 
Campanile relies or the bronze door for the North Sacristy of 
the Ducmo, it was followed by some forty years of work in an 
immeasely popular medium dominated by the production of 
reliefs of the Virgin anc Child. Now Sir John Pope-Hennessy has 
filled the gap and hz has done so with a monograph which must 
be called definitive by anyone concerned with connoisseurship 
and style. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters. The first recounts 
Luca’: life; the others are arranged in a sequence that combines 
chronology with a corsideration of the types of work done by 
Luca. This is 2 geod and sensible arrangement which allows us to 
follow Luca’s develepreent and to study at the same time the con- 
tent cf his art, particuiarly in the chapters on the commissions 
from Piero de Medici, the tombs, and the Madonna reliefs. The 
most important wo:ks are given chapters of their own, for exam- 
ple, the Cantoria, the Impruneta Tabernacle, and the bronze door. 
Luca’s tax returnsand will are printed in appendixes. The catalogue 
of fifty-four items contains the works the author accepts as authen- 
tic. Where extant, the relevant documents are quoted, and these 
have been newly tzanscribed from the originals by Gino Corti. 
There are also lists af doubtful and rejected works which are par- 
ticularly useful in the ease of an artist whose name has become a 
handy label for respectable and not so respectable polychrome 
terra-cofta sculpture of the 15th century. People interested in the 
vagasies of attribution may Find it amusing that of thirty works 
now rejected by Pape-Hennessy, a dozen had been accepted by 
Bode (among ethers). On a more serious level a historically 
significant fact emerges from the tangle of attributions to Luca: 
with his polvchrome (or white) glazed figures he created a 
fashianable genre which was widely imitated. In many cases, 
thereiore, there seems no point in trying to attach an artist's 
name because so many cf these devotional reliefs or heads were 
made by clever practitioners "in the manner of Robbia" to sup- 
ply a hungry rmarket. 

The biographical chapter sets out Luca's life in well- 
documented detail andiat the end discusses the vexed question of 
his training. As is well known, in 1436 Alberti named Luca 
among "the five artists who set the course of the Renaissance 
style.’ At that moraeni Luca had just begun his first major com- 
mission. the marbie Cantoria for the Duomo, and of its ten 
paneis anly a few could have been ready for inspection. Luca was 
just over thirty when he began this work. What had he already 
done to obtain so-prestigious a commission and to earn Alberti's 
praise? Where did he acquire the distinctly “modern” classical 
style that gives the Centoria its grace and dignity? There are no 
clear answers te-these questions and we have instead to rely on a 
combination efinfermed guesswork and stylistic analysis (which 
often comes very much to :he same). 

The wwo master: working in Florence at that time in a dis- 
tincthy classical manner were Nanni di Banco and Michelozzo. 
Both have beer: suggested as Luca's teachers. In a careful and 
balanced argument Pooe-Hennessy suggests that Luca may have 
been in the workskop-ef che former. His observation that some 
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of the cherub heads near the Virgin on the Porta della Mandorla 
are close to the heads of Luca's Choral Dancers on the side panels 
of the Cantoria is attractive, even if it does not prove anything. 
The matter is further complicated because of the similarities be- 
tween some of the Cantoria figures and Michelozzo's carvings for 
the Coscia Tomb in the Baptistry. But Luca need not have 
worked with either master. The Porta della Mandorla is in the 
middle of the town and the Coscia Tomb is in a public place. Any 
bright and observant young artist could have absorbed their 
lessons without formal study with their masters. 

It is more difficult to accept the author's assumptions about 
Luca's place in the intellectual world of Florence. His possible 
presence at Niccoló Niccoli's table proves nothing since this 
humanist was not only a scholar, but also greatly interested in art 
and artists. Equally, Antonio Manetti's reference to Luca as a 
man of "grande intelletto” surely does not mean that he was 
somebody with "intellectual qualities," but that he was an in- 
telligent person. In any case, the context of "uomo buono e di 
costumata vita e di grande intelletto” seems to indicate little more 
than a polite and characteristic quattrocento topos. 

The chapter on the Cantoria is a model of its kind. It discusses 
in full the documents that allow us to follow its genesis; it gives a 
sensitive formal analysis of the individual panels as well as of the 
composition as a whole. While enumerating some of the sources 
Luca might have used, Pope-Hennessy quite rightly points out 
something a good deal more important: “In the first half of the 
fifteenth century there was a premium on assimilation, and 
the successful style was the style whose sources were 
imperceptible.” 

Fortunately, Pope-Hennessy is not normally prone to the all- 
too-fashionable sin of iconographic overinterpretation. In 
writing of the meaning and function of the Cantoria he simply 
refers to the quotation from the 150th Psalm inscribed on it. But 
there is one detail that calls for comment. While discussing the 
narrow side reliefs with singing boys, he observes: "They por- 
tray members of two choirs. ... Given the care with which the 
detail in the other eight is planned, the antithesis between the 
choir book on the left and the scroll on the right can only be 
deliberate." This reading of the imagery seems a little far- 
fetched, even if Pope-Hennessy can show that there was a great 
deal of interest in music in the Duomo at the time. Admittedly, it 
makes better sense than the proposal by another scholar that 
scroll and book are there to remind us of the Old and New 
Testament. Alas, the Psalms are all in the Old Testament and 
they were one of the most important parts of the liturgy. But 
must this be a reference to polyphony or typology? Must codex 
and scroll have iconographic significance? Had a Renaissance art- 
ist no freedom when he wanted to bring variety and contrast 
into his compositions? 

Luca certainly made the enamelled terra-cotta ceiling of the 
Cappella del Crocifisso in S. Miniato at the behest of Piero 
de'Medici. But was he also the author of the ceiling in Piero's 
study in the new palace in the Via Larga, as Pope-Hennessy tries 
to show? The twelve roundels with painted depictions of the 
Labors of the Months (Victoria and Albert Museum, London) are 
puzzling for more than one reason. In the first place, their 
provenance is far from clear and it is not certain that they come 
ultimately from the Medici Palace. The attribution to Luca is 
based on somewhat vague passages in Filarete and Vasari, who 
name him as the maker of the ceiling without telling us what it 
looked like. If the roundels were in fact Luca's they would be his 
only known paintings. Neither Cruttwell nor Supino in Thieme- 
Becker accept them. Marquand remarked: “The attribution of 
the roundels to Luca della Robbia cannot be so readily admitted," 
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and after listing his objections he added: "I see no reason, 
however, why Luca may not have furnished the enamels and 
supervised the baking cf these delicately constructed architec- 
tural medallions." Salmi at one time proposed Domenico 
Veneziano as the designer, but Pope-Hennessy denies this 
possibility. We know that Domenico was in touch with Piero as 
early as 1438, and two of his works were in the Medici collection. 
A comparison between some of the heads, particularly those of 
February and April, with Saint John's head on Domenico's 
predella panels in Washington shows close affinities. There are 
also comparable elements in the treatment of hands, trees, and 
foliage. While the similarities are not sufficient to give the roun- 
dels to Domenico or his workshop with certainty, the possibility 
ought to be reconsidered. Piero was a man of refined taste who 
had the wealth to afford the best. Would he have a painter design 
the ceiling decorations and then turn for their execution to the 
leading master of enameled polychrome terra-cotta? 

In the popular mind Luca is always associated with the in- 
troduction of glazed polychrome terra-cotta figures. Vasari 
argued that after working in marble and bronze, Luca discovered 
that clay could be manipulated with ease and, having found a 
way of giving permanence to his works and their colors: "won 
praise and all succeeding generations are under obligation to 
him." Pope-Hennessy asserts that the claim that glazed terra- 
cotta was invented as a cheap substitute for marble is a legend.! 
But this seems an over-simplification which does not pay suf- 
ficient attention to the various purposes for which the technique 
was used. As we proceed through the catalogue of Luca's works 
in terra-cotta we find three distinct kinds, differentiated by their 
function. We have the tabernacles and the Federighi Tomb, exe- 
cuted in a mixture of marble and terra-cotta. There are the 
decorative roundels (as in the Pazzi Chapel) and the lunettes in 
the Duomo, commissioned, as Sir John convincingly argues, to 
enliven the “cold and featureless” space underneath the cupola. 
All these works belong to a phase of close collaboration with 
Brunelleschi, whose death in 1446 "represents the great caesura 
in Luca della Robbia’s career." But the many reliefs of the 
Madonna and Child belong, in my view, to an entirely different 
category of cheap substitutes for marble. At the same time they 
are also sophisticated specimens of a popular genre and more 
refined than the even cheaper reliefs in unglazed terra-cotta or 
gesso. 

As an exercise in connoisseurship and the history of style this 
book has all the qualities of excellence that we have learned to ex- 
pect from its author. But art historians are now asking a number 
of questions that unfortunately do not fall within Sir John's pur- 
view. He is hardly concerned with the wider historical or social 
context in which Luca worked. When he does touch on these 
problems he seems unaware of current research on the character 
of the Renaissance. 

The opening paragraphs of the chapter on the Impruneta are a 
case in point. We are given a good many details about the 
Collegiata and its activities, particularly about Antonio degli Agli 
who was for many years its "plebanus." We are told that after 
Giovanni de Medici's death, Agli wrote a letter of condolence to 


t R. A. Goldthwaite, The Building of Renaissance Florence, Baltimore 
and London, 1981, 403, n. 10, demonstrates the great difference in price 
between marble and glazed Robbia ware and convincingly argues the 
significance of this fact. 


Cosimo, "referring particularly to the cult of Saints Cosmas and 
Damian, for whom Cosimo had such great devotion and whom 
nos omnes coluimus semper et colimus." Pope-Hennessy con- 
tinues: "But he was at the same time an admirer of the young 
Marsilio Ficino. ..." The word "but," implying a contrast, is out 
of place here, because we no longer see Christianity and Neo- 
Platonism as opposites. A book like Charles Trinkaus's In Our 
Image and Likeness describes that fascinating mixture of 
"humanity and divinity in Italian humanist thought" which also 
permeates the art of Luca della Robbia, with its classical elegance 
and ceeply emotional Christian feeling. 

The book is beautifully illustrated, as is customary with the 
Phaicon Press. Both color and black-and-white plates are of fine 
quality. There is, however, one irritating feature in this publica- 
tion. As the format of these monographs does not allow for 
references or notes, quotations or sources are not identified and 
many pictorial parallels drawn by the author are accessible only 
to the specialist who knows where to look for them. The price of 
the book is shocking. 

L. D. ETTLINGER 
University of California, Berkeley 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


JULIUS s. HELD, The Oil Sketches of Peter Paul Rubens: A 
Critical Catalogue (Kress Foundation Studies in the 
History of European Art, vu), 2 vols., Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1980. Vol. 1: Pp. 698, 71 text ills; Vol. 11: 
24 color pls. and 504 ills. 


For Rubens the oil sketch nearly always marked the beginning 
of a creative process that ended in large-scale paintings or 
tapestry cartoons, at times in page-size engravings, works in 
silver. or sculptures. No artist, either before or after him, ever 
developed the sketch in oil into such a highly personal tool that, 
moreover, was assigned a specific function within the working 
process. We know from the terms of the contract for the 
paintings in the Jesuit church in Antwerp, signed on March 29, 
1620, just how highly Rubens valued his oil sketches, because 
rather than turn the thirty-nine small sketches (teekeninge ... 
in't ceyne) over to the superior, he exercised his option to keep 
them for himself by painting an altarpiece for one of the four 
side altars (J. R. Martin, The Ceiling Paintings for the Jesuit 
Church in Antwerp, London, 1968, 31-32 and Appendix 1). 
Rubeas seems, further, to have retained his oil sketches in the 
studio for they do not begin to appear in Antwerp collections un- 
til after his death, in May, 1640. 

Ruvens’s sketches in oil nevertheless have received relatively 
little notice over the years. Rooses mentioned them only in con- 
necticn with the finished paintings. The pioneer who first point- 
ed out their significance within Rubens's oeuvre was Ludwig 
Burchard, in a lecture in Berlin in 1926 (published in the 
Sitzuagsberichte), where he discussed thirty sketches by the 
young Rubens. It was another decade before an entire exhibition 
(135 items) was devoted to Rubens’s oil sketches, in Brussels in 
1937. Three years later, in 1940, there appeared the first longer 
study on the subject by Leo van Puyvelde, Les Esquisses de 
Rubeas, later translated into German and English (1954). 
Although Van Puyvelde discussed a mere 104 works, until now 
this has remained the standard reference book on Rubens's oil 
sketches. The last time a sizeable group of his sketches ir. oil was 
treated monographically was in 1953, in the Rotterdam exhibi- 
tion, where 116 sketches were shown, accompanied by a 


scholarly catalogue by Egbert Haverkamp Begemann. This 
catalogue suramarized the state of research and included many of 
the opinions of Ludvig Burchard; the exhibition helped, 
moreover, to clarify and define the various functions of Rubens's 
oil sketches. 

This scattered and selectively published material has now been 
brought ‘ogether by Julus Held in the first critical catalogue of 
Rubens's oil sketches. 3esides discussing their function, date, 
and attribution, Helc alse challenges some of the old interpreta- 
tions of the subiect mater and the sequence in which certain 
narrative cy«les have been read. The two-volume set includes 
456 sketches by Rubens himself and 43 works of questionable 
attributicn or that are rejected altogether. Five hundred and four 
of them {some with de-ails) are reproduced in fine black-and- 
white plates 444 are acter Rubens's original sketches, 34 after 
copies of los: originals, and 26 after sketches whose attributions 
are ques&ion:d. Tweaty four sketches, covering a span from the 
Italian period tc the lae 1530's, are reproduced in good color 
plates as well as in Elacz-and-white illustrations. The 71 text il- 
lustrations ace of comparative material, including a selection of 
prints ater Ruben:'s sketches, of paintings, tapestries, and 
sculptures based 
oil sketcres. 

Fifty cf these sketches are known in copies only or have been 
lost in recert times. Held has seen all of the works except for 
fourteen origina! ard sx attributed sketches as well as the ten 
that disappeared wihir the last few years. The catalogue does 
not include any of the so-called ricordi, or smaller versions of 
Rubens’s paintings, a t7pe of sketch that Burchard in particular 
seemed to favor but thecremains highly problematical, since it is 
doubtful that Rubers ever copied his own work. In his introduc- 
tion Hell mentions that he has tried not to refer to sketches 
whose attribution te Rubens he rejects and that are still on the art 
market er ir. private coll 

The catalogue prepe:, begun as recently as 1966, was carried 
out indeperdeniy cf tue Corpus Rubenianum, and because its 
access is restricted to» authors working on that project the 
Burchard material cepesited in Antwerp was not consulted. In 
the Corpus Rubenianu, Rubens's work is divided thematically 
into twenty-six parts, :o be studied by a number of different 
scholars As of lanuar-, 1981, nine parts have been published, 
written oy eight authors. Held’s critical catalogue, in contrast, 
assembles all the krown oil sketches by Rubens in one publica- 
tion, where they are ewalua:ed and critically analyzed by one 
author. 

As Held states, his primary goal was to gather the material as 
completely «s passible nd to edit it critically, not to publish un- 
known sketches. Only one work is seen here for the first time, 
the Virgin and Chid +.dored by a Saint (Cat. No. 373A). The 
critical catasogue im Volume 1 is arranged by subject matter, 
beginning with the ter cycles designed by Rubens (during the 
publication of the bool the hypothetical eleventh has become a 
very real Aeneas series; see below), followed by mythology, 
history and portraiture hunts and genre, book designs, Old and 
New Testament scenes, and saints. In addition, Held introduces a 
selectior. of studies of heads and landscapes which he includes 
among che margina. fields. 

Except waerediciated by the sequence of events in the lives of 
the figures represertec in the cycles, the sketches are arranged 
dins to title. Within each separate group the 
works ere discussed in chronological sequence. This thematic 
rather than chronelogical arrangement was begun by Smith 
(1830), tollcwed by Vax Hasselt (1840), Rooses (1886-1892) and 
Evers (1342), ard isagain adhered to in the Corpus Rubenianum 
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Ludwig Burchard. The only exception is Oldenbourg's volume 
on Rubens in the Klassiker der Kunst series (1921), where the 
work is arranged chronologically. 

Each catalogue entry lists location, title, literary source, date, 
support and size, provenance, exhibition history, and 
bibliography, followed by a critical commentary. Most welcome 
are the introductions to the single cycles and to those commis- 
sions for which more than one sketch has survived, in which 
Held summarizes the history and literary sources of the works 
and the most reliable recent research. Each work, furthermore, is 
assigned a date. Held also provides a brief description of the 
composition and present state of preservation of each sketch, 
with notes on restorations (including restorers’ names and the 
year the work was undertaken), on later repainting and the 
general condition of the paint film. Finally, he describes the 
predominant colors used by Rubens in each of his sketches in oil. 

In the short introduction, Held defines and discusses the func- 
tion of the oil sketch, its historical context, and physical aspect. 
He defines the oil sketch as "any original composition for- 
mulated by Rubens in the medium of oil color, in the knowledge 
that this work was preparatory to another one, not necessarily to 
be executed in the same technique" (p. 3). Since the oil sketch oc- 
cupies such an essential place in Rubens's creative process, the 
author of the critical catalogue has to have a full knowledge of 
the artist's oeuvre. Few are as qualified as Held to undertake such 
a task. Moreover, his catalogue of a selection of Rubens 
Drawings, published in 1959, is still the best work on this sub- 
ject. This profound familiarity with Rubens's activity as a 
draftsman is particularly evident, for Held notes all the drawings 
associated with the single oil sketches in the present catalogue, 
including copies found among the Cantoor group in 
Copenhagen. 

Among the oil sketches there are borderline cases where it is 
difficult to establish if one is dealing with a sketch or with a small 
unfinished painting, for example, the Conquest of Tunis by 
Charles V in Berlin (Cat. No. 288) or the small Lamentation, also 
in Berlin (Cat. No. 361), of which no larger version is known. 

Not included are the two pictures on copper, the Judgment of 
Paris in the Vienna Akademie and the Lamentation of Christ in 
Jacksonville, which Held considers final compositions (p. 3, n. 
1). 

Rubens's oil sketches can be divided into two basic types, of 
which the first is the monochrome or so-called grisaille sketch of 
small dimensions, painted with the brush and brown oil color, 
and heightened with lead white on a light brown or gray priming. 
Rubens preferred these for setting down first ideas in an ab- 
breviated form; they correspond to the bozzetto as described by 
Baldinucci. In his thorough study of Rubens's painting tech- 
nique, Hubert von Sonnenburg demonstrated that this priming 
(imprimitura in Italian) had a very special function. The gray and 
brown tones applied with a coarse brush over the white chalk 
ground created a middle tone and gave a sense of depth. The 
streaky, broken surface, in addition, reduced reflection. Other 
Flemish painters of the period who imitated the priming tech- 
nique of Rubens include Van Dyck, Boeckhorst, and Teniers. In 
general Rubens's painted surfaces are lighter than those of 
Dutch 17th-century paintings. In one instance, the Birth of 
Venus sketch in the National Gallery in London (Cat. No. 265), 
gold leaf was recently discovered beneath the paint surface 
(Maltechnik, Lxxxv, 1979, 77-100). 

The grisaille technique was gradually superseded in the early 
1620's by another type, the so-called modello. This is a more 
elaborate sketch in color that Rubens executed to present to his 
patrons and to pass on to his assistants who would then 
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transpose its composition into the final work of painting, 
sculpture, print, or silver. The modelli are the most numerous. 
Generally, Rubens painted only one modello for each composi- 
tion, but in a few instances two are known, and three are extant 
for the Miracles of Saint Francis of Paola (Cat. Nos. 405-07). For 
the commission of the altar for the Augustine church in 
Antwerp, representing the Virgin Adored by Saints (Cat. Nos. 
382-85), four preliminary sketches and two drawings survive 
that give us precious insight into the genesis of the altarpiece, 
now in the Royal Museum in Antwerp. The degree of finish of 
Rubens's modelli varies greatly. Some, such as the first version 
of the Death of Hector (Cat. No. 126) or Hercules and Minerva 
Fighting Mars (Cat. No. 244), are hardly more than drawings in 
brown oil color on panel, while others are very complete, for ex- 
ample, the second version of the Death of Hector (Cat. No. 127) 
or the Descent from the Cross in London (Cat. No. 355). 

We read in Rubens's correspondence that he thought of the 
sketch in oil as dissegno colorito (cpr, u, 69-70). The contract for 
the Jesuit ceiling paintings describes them as teekeninge in't 
cleyne. It is also known that Rubens referred to his drawings as 
scizzi, as he indicated in an inscription on a sheet in the Louvre 
(Lugt 1949, Cat. No. 1007). Despite these well-known facts, both 
Held (p. 11) and, independently, Jeffrey M. Muller (Burlington 
Magazine, xcvi, 1975, 371-77) only recently came to realize that 
the mention of a trés grande quantité des desseins des plus 
notables pièces faictes par feu Mons. Rubens, in the inventory of 
Rubens's estate drawn up in 1640, actually refers to oil sketches 
rather than drawings. 

In general, Rubens painted his oil sketches on oak panels 
which are on the average less than eight miilimeters thick, at 
times as thin as five millimeters. Most of them consist of various 
sections glued together in order to reduce warping. (For a 
diagram of thirty-three panel paintings by Rubens, see Von Son- 
nenburg, Maltechnik, 80-85). Recent dendrochronological in- 
vestigations by Josef Bauch and Dieter Eckstein of over sixty of 
Rubens's paintings on wood have shown that he used ex- 
clusively heartwood of oak trees, grown along the coasts of 
Holland and Belgium (Jahrbuch der Berliner Museen, N.F. xxii, 
1978, 209-21). The one exception is the Quos Ego sketch in the 
Fogg Art Museum in Cambridge (Cat. No. 146) which is painted 
on wood found inland or in Germany. Since this type of wood 
was used for panel paintings only from about 1650 onward, or 
some ten years after Rubens's death, further investigation of the 
sketch may be warranted. Rubens used canvas for his oil 
sketches only when good wood was hard to acquire, for example, 
during his stay in Italy. Held points out that any "sketch" on 
canvas by Rubens is suspect, unless it was transferred from 
panel, as was done with a number of sketches in the Hermitage 
(p. 8). 

The studies of H. von Sonnenburg have shown that Rubens 
drew the first sketchy outlines in chalk directly onto the primed 
panel without fixing it separately. These angular, hastily set 
down chalk lines are clearly visible to the naked eye in such 
modelli as the title-page for the Pompa Introitus in Cambridge 
(Cat. No. 306) or the Assumption of the Virgin in New Haven 
(Cat. No. 379). X-rays of so-called Rubens sketches that reveal 
an extensive preparation with black chalk often point to the ex- 
istence of copies. 

Most of the oil sketches that Held publishes in this catalogue 
were known in the Rubens literature, although Rubens's 
authorship has been challenged for some. Among those whose 
attribution to Rubens was questioned are several Hunts of ca. 
1638-39 that are now firmly placed by Held within Rubens's 
oeuvre. This group includes the Death of Adonis in Princeton 


and the Death of Silvia’s Stag in Philadelphia (Cat. Nos 221-26). 
Held also strongly favors Rubens's authorship for the 
Recenciliation of the Romans (Cat. No. 285) and the Fortrait of 
a Family (Rubens's Family?; Cat. No. 296), both in Philadelphia. 
Add:tional attributions to Rubens that Held justly supports are 
Samson Taken by the Philistines in the Thyssen collection 
(Cat. No. 314; originally attributed to Van Dyck), Christ in the 
House of Simon in Vienna (Cat. No. 337), the Bearing of the 
Cross in Copenhagen (Cat. No. 348), the Raising of the Cross 
in Toronto (Cat. No. 351), the "Coup de Lance” in the National 
Gallery in London (Cat. No. 352), the Descent from the Cross 
in London (Cat. No. 355), the Lamentation of Christ in Worms 
(Cat. No. 362; given back to Rubens by Muller Hofstede in 
1969), the Virgin and Child in a private collection in Princeton 
(Cat. No. 386), the Franciscan Allegory in Philadelphia (Cat. No. 
390), and the Dulwich Saint Ignatius (Cat. No. 411; lis:ed as at- 
tributed to Rubens in the 1980 catalogue by Peter Murray). 

As expected, there remain a number of sketches that Held in- 
cludes only with some reservations. They are the Saint Albert in 
Chicago (Cat. No. 26; a good copy ?), an Annunciation in Prague 
(Cat. No. 317A; “cautiously accepted"), and an Ecce Homo (Cat. 
No. 343; "attribution reasonably certain). Held does not sur- 
prise us with any "spectacular" disattribution either. And when 
he does come out against a work that was previously given to 
Rubens, he proceeds with the utmost care and tries whenever 
possible to give the sketch the benefit of the doubt. Ir. one in- 
stance, the Stoning of Saint Stephen in the Belgian Royal collec- 
tion (Cat. No. 426) that Vlieghe listed as a copy (Saints, 1, 1973, 
Cat. No. 146a, copies 1), Held actually retains the sketch among 
Rubens's work, taking into account that it was probably 
transierred from wood to canvas and thus damaged in the 
process. 

Rubens's authorship of Christ Being Taken Prisoner in Rotter- 
dam (Cat. No. A25) has been questioned by a number of authors 
in recent years, and a disattribution could thus be expected. Held 
is certainly correct when he rejects Rubens's authorsaip of a 
drawing of the same subject in the collection of the late J.Q. van 
Regteren Altena that has been published as a study for it. (In a 
letter of September 9, 1980, Ann S. Harris attributes the drawing 
to P. F. Mola). The sketch of Saint Gregory the Great with Saints 
Maurus and Papianus, Saint Domitilla with Saints Nereus and 
Achilleus (Cat. No. A33) in the collection of the late Count A. 
Seilern has long been a problem in relation to the complicated 
history of the Chiesa Nuova altarpieces. Held rejects it outright, 
assigning it to another artist (Deodat del Monte?) who must 
have had access to Rubens's studies. Held was apparently un- 
aware of a drawing by Jan de Bisschop (sale London, Christie's, 
December 10, 1974, lot 70), first mentioned by J.G. van Gelder in 
a lectare at the Rubens colloquium in Cologne, which is apt to 
complicate matters further (published in "Rubens Marginalia I,” 
Burlington Magazine, cxx, 1978, 455-57, fig. 13). Because of the 
altered proportions of the figures in relation to the architecture, 
the inclusion of a putto carrying Saint Gregory's tiara, and the 
different pose of Saint Domitilla, Van Gelder suggested that De 
Bisschop's drawing actually copied a lost or unknown com- 
positional study by Rubens for the first Chiesa Nuova al-arpiece, 
rather than the finished altar itself, as had been surmised. This 
supposition is further strengthened because, according to Van 
Gelder, De Bisschop was always a faithful copyist. The lost 
modedo, to quote Van Gelder, may have been an oil sketch or a 
drawing, in the latter case executed in the manner of the 
Montpellier study. The Montpellier drawing, exceptional in size, 
was discovered by Jaffé and published in 1959 as the disegno o 
sbozzo Rubens had submitted to the Congregation of the Roman 


Oratory priar te the signing of the contract on September 25, 
1606. Müll Hofstede, Warnke, Van Gelder and now also Held, 
among others. supaorted Jaffe's interpretation against Vlieghe, 
who saw im the duawing "a somewhat free adaptation of the 
Roman altarpiece. The discovery of De Bisschop’s copy, 
however, seems © seopardize Jaffé's argument and to support 
Vlieghe's ap:nior s he, who knew of De Bisschop's drawing 
independently, ans discussed it at the same colloquium in 
Cologne, usec itt» oa his earlier arguments against iden- 
tifying the Monroe ier drawing with Rubens's modello for the 
Grenoble altar (ueington Magazine, cxx, 1978, 472-73). He is 
surely right in miting out that the missing icon contradicts 
such an intezpretitzin. Moreover, as mentioned earlier, Rubens 
referred to ais el sketches as dissegni, which also contradicts 
Jaffé's identification. I: appears far more likely that this lost 
disegno is naw kacwn through the recently discovered copy by 
De Bisschop- 

The only :ket: 1 whose disattribution may raise some doubt is 
Mars, Venus, are hend d in Berlin (Cat. No. A5). Although X- 
rays have sEcw tu: lateral strips are later additions (fig. 
60), Held is sill £o P convinced of Rubens's authorship. 
The Rome T-ium sint in Antwerp (Cat. No. A11) was relegated 
to the Rubens schoad Fees in the 1977 Jaarboek of the 
Antwerp Museura Ep. 360-62) and renamed Bellona. Held quite 
correctly refers tc te tai drawing in London as “of dubious 
authenticity.” 

Few of ‘he -emairing sketches whose attributions are 
questiened By Hel ever made much of an impression in the 
Rubens literature feveral were recent additions owing to Jaffe 
(Cat. Nos. A 12, A13 ATO, A21, A35, A36, A38, A43) and Müller 
Hofstede (Cat Noe AT, A8, A15, A20, A21, A24, A25, A27, 
A31, A36, A3&, 39). For others, Burchard had defended 
Rubens'/s auchorsnim (Cat. Nos. Al, A3, A4, A20, A24, A30, 
A33), and one was ast published by D'Hulst (Cat. No. A18). 
Three were inclucez as original sketches by Rubens in Vlieghe's 
two volumes of Sante (Cat. Nos. A32-34) published in the 
Corpus Rubeniazur: ire 1972-73. Held himself has changed his 
mind about fur » werks s we earlier attributed to Rubens (Cat. Nos. 
A9, A24, A3, Azz He also questions the authorship by Rubens 
of the sketch Na + È dvn Hunt (Cat. No. A16) in Worcester that 
dalai — iad accepted as a reconstructed ruin of a 
3. For two sketches Held suggests an at- 
bütin to Van nya (Cat. Nos. A41, A42), and he promises to 
reattribute a sketcn sach in Karlsruhe and Fort Worth (Cat. Nos. 
A19 and A2) thet «filler Hofstede (1965) and Jaffe (1969) had 
published as orignal works by Rubens, to a Flemish contem- 
porary of Rubens. 

The overall imrression one receives after having carefully read 
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Held's catalcgue azisonné is that the attributions are sound and - 


well argued, and € "here are doubts about a sketch’s originality, 
they are stated .lesrly His arguments for disattributing or 
questioning an ai rizution to Rubens are also well reasoned and 
generaly convincinæ The opinions Held expresses in this first 
critical catalogue«f xubens s oil sketches should thus age well in 
the years to come 
Since Heic was careful to refer to drawings associated with in- 
dividual skeiches « litde sheet depicting the Three Graces at 
Christ Churdh in O-ford may be mentioned here for the sake of 
completeness (diseoered by Byam Shaw among the works of the 
Schoc.. and published in the 1976 catalogue, No. 
1373, pl. 809). D-an quickly with the pen, it corresponds so 
closely to Rubens s ketch at Dulwich (Cat. No. 239) that it must 
be a first "draft" etre took up the brush and reversed 
and altered the composition. In execution, the drawing resembles 
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Rubens's compositional studies for the Medici cvcle. Held's date 
of ca. 1625-28 for the sketch may thus be somewhat on the late 
side. 

Held provides a number of new interpretations of subject mat- 
ter (for example, Cat. Nos. 231/32, 235, 402, 413). Indeed, his 
special interest in finding the right textual source for Rubens's 
oil sketches can be detected throughout the ca:alogue. This is 
particularly welcome because many of the themes depicted by 
Rubens remain relatively little known. We thus learn that besides 
the Bible, Rubens had read not only Ovid's Metamorphoses 
(Rubens's most frequently used source), the Tied, and Aeneid, 
and Horace's Odes, but was also familiar with the works of Livy, 
Statius, Philostratus, Servius, and Aurelius Victor, not to men- 
tion more recent authors such as Cardinal Cesare Baronio (whose 
Annales Ecclesiastici were probably the source for Rubens's 
Constantine series), Boccaccio (the Decamerome) and Natale 
Conti (the Mythologiae). 

In the course of Held's work on the catalogue it became evi- 
dent just how carefully Rubens had followed these ancient texts 
and how well he was able to convey the subtlest human emotions 
described in them. As Held correctly observes, Kubens depicted 
the first, not the second death of Eurydice in :he Torre de ia 
Parada sketch in Rotterdam (Cat. No. 188), caused by the bite of 
the snake coiled next to her right foot. The youth pursuing her is 
thus not Orpheus but the spurned Aristaeus, despite the fact that 
the painting by Erasmus Quellinus in the Pradc, based on this 
sketch, includes Orpheus's lyre. As Held was able to establish, 
however, this instrument was apparently added tc the canvas at a 
later date. Accordingly, the couple Rubens sketcned is Eurydice 
and Aristaeus, not Eurydice and Orpheus. 

New also is Held's identification of the three sisters in the 
sketch in the Seilern Collection of Cecrops’ Daughters Discover- 
ing Erichthonius (Cat. No. 231; published more fully earlier in 
the Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte, xxxix, 1976. 34-45). 

There are a few sketches whose subject matter remains elusive, 
such as the two of a Religious Allegory (?) in Bayonne (Cat. No. 
393) and in Montpellier (Cat. No. 394). Nora de Poorter aiso re- 
jects any association of the Bayonne sketch with the Eucharist 
series (1978, 111-12, fig. 33; see below). For the Montpellier 
sketch, Held introduces an interesting new interpretation 
(suggested by I. Grafe) that associates the scene with the attack 
on Austria in 1619 by anti-Habsburg and anti-Catholic forces. 

Thanks to this catalogue raisonné we now have our first full 
treatments of four more of Rubens's large cycles (the fifth one, 
on the Eucharist series, went to press at the time of the present 
catalogue), i.e., the Decius Mus cycle (the 1975 Princeton disser- 
tation by Micheline Moisan yielded but one footnote), the Life of 
Constantine the Great series, the decoration for the Ceiling of the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall in London, and the paintings of 
Hunts. 

One of the few works that obviously created difficulty for 
Held was the Death of Decius Mus in the Prado (Cat. No. 3a), 
here included with good reason as a first sketch for the painting 
in Vaduz, rather than a reduced version of the latter, as Diaz 
Padrón had argued in the Madrid catalogue (1975, 310, No. 
2456). Held also arrived at a new interpretation cf the historical 
evidence behind the Constantine series. The discussion of the 
Medici cycle contributes more insight into Rubens's working 
process. Held's information updates that in the sumptuous 
publication of Thuillier and Foucart of 1969. X-rey photographs 
seem to support Evers's hunch that the historical sequence of the 
paintings was indeed originally planned counterclockwise, since 
the movement of the dauphin in the first sketch of the 
Coronation of Maria de’ Medici, found under the Council of the 
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Gods sketch (Cat. No. 71 and fig. 57), is from right to left. The 
same is true for the Majority of Louis XIII, where the allegorical 
figures were first shown rowing the ship back towards the land, 
rather than away from the shore, as is also the case in the 
preliminary drawing in the Louvre (Cat. No. 75 and fig. 58). 
Held prefers, nevertheless, not to claim these readings as a fact. 

Although this catalogue raisonné occasionally overlaps with 
the publications of the Corpus Rubenianum, in particular with 
the volumes that are devoted to the four single cycles, namely the 
Ceiling Paintings for the Jesuit Church by John R. Martin 
(1968), the Decoration of the Torre de la Parada by Svetlana 
Alpers (1971), the Decorations for the Pompa Introitus 
Ferdinandi by John R. Martin (1972), and the Achilles Series by 
Egbert Haverkamp Begemann (1975), Held was nevertheless able 
to make significant contributions of his own by asking further 
pertinent duestions about the installation and viewing of the cy- 
cles, the interpretations of particular subjects, the sequence of 
the various scenes within a cycle, and the probable progression 
of Rubens's work on a given project. One of Held's fine new ob- 
servations pertains to the Bearing of the Cross in the Vienna 
Akademie (Cat. No. 344), where Rubens introduced the idea of 
having someone else carry the Cross for Christ, a notion that he 
abandoned in later versions of the subject, possibly because it 
was so novel (Cat. Nos. 345-48). 

Time and again it becomes evident that Held was not satisfied 
with the established facts, but rethought them, most notably for 
the programs of the larger cycles. In 1974 this resulted in the 
reorganization of the Whitehall Ceiling in the Banqueting House 
in London. As Held was able to demonstrate on the basis of 
Rubens's so-called Glynde sketch (Cat. No. 133), part of the ceil- 
ing paintings were to be viewed from the throne and part from 
the entrance. His arguments were so convincing that the ceiling 
was reinstalled in accordance with the ideas he first set out in an 
article in the Burlington Magazine in 1970 (cxu, 274-81). 

Held established beyond doubt, furthermore, that the small 
sketches painted by Rubens in preparation for the Whitehall 
Ceiling often contained figures for different scenes, a fact that 
had hitherto gone unnoticed. Rubens combined these individual 
studies so effortlessly that a sketch like Peace Embracing Plenty 
(Cat. No. 131) is easily accepted by the viewer as a self-sufficient 
entity. Yet the architecture was added independently when 
Rubens had to figure out the complexities of the strongly 
foreshortened architectural elements surrounding the throne of 
James I. He integrated it so skillfully with the figures that the 
discrepancy became negligible. This observation further implies 
that the drawing in the Lugt Collection (fig. 36), published by 
Müller Hofstede (1965) as Rubens's original study for the sketch 
now at the Yale Center for British Art in New Haven, can only be 
based on this oil sketch, as Held correctly reasoned. 

In his study of the ceiling paintings for the Jesuit church in 
Antwerp, John R. Martin catalogued the works in the sequence 
that he thought the viewer would see them. Facing the altar, the 
series began with the Fall of the Rebel Angels on the north (left 
side) and continued with the Crucifixion on the south (right 
side), progressing in both aisles from the altar to the west facade. 
On the upper galleries the sequence was the same, starting with 
Saint Athanasius and continuing with Saint Jerome. Held may be 
right in suggesting that this reading of the ceiling decoration 
from east to west should be revised. Crossed out numbers on 
some of the copies drawn by Müller after the lost paintings 
suggest a viewing sequence in the reverse order, or from west 
(entrance) to east (altar). Furthermore, Held favors a suggestion 
that goes back to Rooses, placing the representation with the 
Name of Christ among the four Latin Fathers (i.e., on the right, 


or scuth side) and the one with the Name of Mary among the 
four Greek ones (ie., on the left, or north side). He also es- 
tablishes that in the north aisle, the New Testament subjects 
follow the Old Testament ones, whereas in the south aisle they 
precede them for the sake of balance. 

Held cautions against Martin's suggestion that Rubens 
prepared the individual compositions in both a grisaille as well as 
a mcdello because no grisaille is known for the two subjects for 
which preliminary drawings exist (Cat. Nos. 27 and 36). Thus 
Rubens may have begun his preparatory work either in a grisaille 
or a drawing. Foucart recently identified one of the lost grisailles 
with the Resurrection of Christ in Dijon (Cat. No. 22; Martin, 
Cat. No. 12a). | 

As for the Annunciation in Vienna (Cat. No. 16; Martin, Cat. 
No. 40[II]b), Held has this sketch precede the one in Oxford 
(Cat No. 17; Martin, Cat. No. 40[Ill]a). He eliminates the 
Corcnation of the Virgin in the Seilern Collection from the Jesuit 
church decorations altogether (Cat. No. 380; Martin, Cat. No. 
18a). For him this latter sketch was more probably executed in- 
dependently, ca. 1617, for a painting known only from a gallery 
picture of Teniers, where it is included among the large canvases. 

Held adheres to the sequence of the Torre de la Parada 
sketches given by Svetlana Alpers and lists them alphabetically 
according to subject matter. He takes issue with one item, 
suggesting that ‘’Esneyre’’ refers to Frans Snyders (1579-1657) 
rather than to Pieter Snayers (1592-ca. 1666) as advccated by 
Alpers (pp. 117ff.) This supposition finds support in Held's 
argument that the sum Rubens was paid for his work on the 
Torre de la Parada most likely covered only those sixty-odd 
paintings, while a separate payment must have gone tc Snyders 
for another sixty works executed by the latter. Held's reasons for 
upgrading the Worms sketch of Atalanta and Hippomenes (Cat. 
No. 171) and downgrading the version in Paris to a copy are 
convincing. 

For the Pompa Introitus, Held follows the same sequence 
given by John R. Martin and describes the sketches in the order 
the Cardinal Infante would have seen the subjects during the 
procession. One of the Emperors, Ferdinand | (Cat. No. 156; 
Martin, Cat. No. 29a), formerly in Aachen, reappeared and was 
auctioned in London (Christie's, November 29, 1974, lot 7). 

As for the Achilles series, Held alters the arrangement of the 
scenes as given by Haverkamp Begemann and places Thetis 
Receiving Achilles' Armor (Cat. No. 125) after the Return of 
Briseis (Cat. No. 124), explaining that it is more likely that once 
Achilles was in possession of his new weapons he would display 
them. This is indeed the case in the Death of Hector (Cat. Nos. 
126-27) and the Death of Achilles (Cat. No. 128). Haverkamp 
Begemann, on the other hand, places the Thetis scene (Cat. No. 
125: earlier, between Achilles Among the Daughters of 
Lycomedes (Cat. No. 122) and the Wrath of Achilles (Cat. No. 
123), followed by Briseis’s Return (Cat. No. 124). 

In general, Held considers the modelli for the Achilles series 
largely as studio products (in contrast to Haverkamp Begemann, 
whe detected Rubens's hand more often). The only one Held 
singles out is the Death of Hector in Pau, which is given a full 
entry because he considers it to be entirely by Rubens (Cat. No. 
127). 

The date of 1630-32 favored by Held (Haverkamp Begemann 
suggested 1630-35) is indeed most likely, as we may gather from 
additional evidence found in a little-known sketchbook by Pieter 
van Lint (1609-1690) in the Fondation Custodia in Paris, recently 
published by Hans Vlieghe (Inv. No. 433, fols. 38v-43v, 98 X 
75mm; see Jaarboek van het Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 
Kunsten Antwerpen, 1979, 249-78, figs. 32-37). Among these 


drawings from lits aad -fter other artists are six copies, five of 
different tapestries afte Rubens’s Achilles series, namely the 
Wrath of Achiaes Cat. Hc. 123), Achilles Among the Daughters 
of Lycomedes | (Cat. No 122), Briseis Returned (Cat. No. 124), 
Thetis in the Forse ef Wacan (Cat. No. 125), and the Death of 
Achilles Cat. Nc. 128% A sixth representation, the Marriage 
Feast of Peleus and Theis (Cat. No. 208), has thus far not been 
connected this«diz»cty with the Achilles series. Vlieghe suggests 
that the motebso dates from ca. 1632-33, or shortly before Van 
Lint left for a-seweneye:r stay in italy. This would narrow the 
date of Eubers's sketches for the Achilles series to ca. 1632. 
Nora de Pcori re vclume on the Eucharist series appeared 
only during tae »ulicition of the present catalogue, as men- 
tioned earlier. F ld had access, however, to the unpublished 
HEN irem cn the Triumph of the Eucharist submit- 
cibaer Il in 1975. One additional piece of infor- 
mations can nei ke added to Held's commentaries on the two oil 
sketches. of tke “llegory of Justice (Justitita; Cat. No. 273) and 
the Allezory of Coriousress (Abundantia; Cat. No. 274), both 
on the New Yorx art market. Held was correct in associating 
them with the Ewcharis. series, and thanks to De Poorter's study, 
their furctiorcis ow also. ciear. As she has shown, Rubens’s two 
modelli were irceed cesigned for tapestries and served most 
likely as a pussfak ("SsiLin piece") for one of the sets of the 
Eucharist tapestmes Tae Allegory of Justice (without the strips 
on um leggi is - <nowe ul Si in a tapestry now in Turin (first 














as ria as in a aes + p van MES Hecke (2) 1 Rubens S 
Triumph of tke Church in Vienna (De Poorter, fig. 222), where it 
is added at th- sight An adaptation of the Allegory of 
Copiousness, wrære th» figure holds a column rather than an in- 
verted cornuwop a, anc thus symbolizes Fortitudo, is included at 
the right of E v. n dem E ecke's (?) Triumph of Faith tapestry in 
Vienna, beloagrag to hs same set (De Poorter, fig. 221; these 
tapestries in Vienna date ‘rom before 1657). While Held dated 
the skeches ca. 1625-28, De Poorter favors ca. 1630. They ap- 
parenti» wer- part of & series of personifications of the four Vir- 
tues. Besides the Justitia and Abundantia, a Prudentia and 
Fortitudo were raertiosed in the 18th century in the collection of 
Charles-Hen:y. Comte de Hoym (listed in his inventory of 1727; 
De Poorter, “42 n. 30°. Thus Rubens actually painted two more 
modelli now lent. 

No Kod Nas E Rubens are known for the 











ing or de: Po» pe Es a ine dij one “dea study is 
preserved for tre Decas Mus Cycle, seven for the Medici Cycle 
(three ef them por:rai:s of Maria de’ Medici and Henry IV), and 
two comnpositiana dæwings can be considered as studies by 
Ruben: drawn in preparation for the Torre de la Parada sketches. 
This seems t» imp'y trat Rubens gave preference to oil sketches 
whenever he had +o cesign a series of narrative compositions. 
As to the sei»cbon o? sketches of Heads, Held precedes this 
section ct Lis critica. catalogue with a brief history of such 
“tronie,” as they are called in the old inventories. The practice 
apparently pesam with Frans Floris (1516-1570). Many of 
Rubens's head are zainted on paper attached to cardboard. 
Since they disappear ecm his oeuvre after about 1620, Held sur- 
mises that he- were cone during the formation of Rubens's 
studio in-order to aid the assistants in painting the altarpieces, a 
supposition that maces good sense. Three such head studies 
(Cat. Nes. 422-38), for example, were used for figures in 
Rubens’s Desc. nt from the Cross in Antwerp. One of the most 
populer heads. representing an old bearded man, exists in nine 
versions of varying cuality (Cat. No. 434). Several of the heads 
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recur in Pontius’s prints for the Livre à dessiner. In addition, 
many of them are found in three drawings at Chatsworth (figs. 
48-50) that Van Dyck seems to have copied during his associa- 
tion with Rubens. 

The sample of landscapes included by Heid shows that 
Rubens almost always sketched them with no fimished painting 
in mind. One of the exceptions is the View of the Tower of Steen 
in Berlin (Cat. No. 455) which reappears in Rubens’s 
Tournament in the Louvre (the Oxford version, fig. 51, is 
demoted to a copy). Whether Rubens actually worked out-of- 
doors needs further proof. 

For several sketches Held suggests future X-ray studies, 
among them Saint Gregory the Great in the Seilern Collection 
(Cat. No. 35), the Minneapolis sketch for the Whitehall Ceiling 
(Cat. No. 137), the Assumption of the Virgin at Buckingham 
Palace (Cat. No. 375), the Dulwich Saint Ignatius (Cat. No. 411), 
and the Conversion of Saint Paul in the Seilern Collection (Cat. 
No. 421). The All Saints sketch in Rotterdam (Cat. No. 399), 
was X-rayed, but yielded nothing (information kindly supplied 
by Saskia Nystad Nihom). 

Two works, finally, that Held refers to as still in the 
Bildergalerie in Sanssouci are lost. Stored in Castie Rheinsberg in 
1942, they have not been seen since, namely the Birth of Venus 
(Cat. No. 217) and the Boy with a Bird (Cat. No. 301). 

Thus far only one of Held's identifications of subject matter 
requires revision, prompted by an exciting find that occurred 
while the book was in press and could therefore not be incor- 
porated, not even in a footnote. In June 1979, the discovery was 
made of four full-size cartoons by Rubens and his assistants for 
tapestries with scenes from the life of Aeneas. Executed in 
bodycolor on paper, they represent Aeneas with the Arms of 
Mezentius, Aeneas and Evander (or, more likely Latinus; see 
below), Aeneas Killing Turnus, and Aeneas Appearing to 
Ascanius. Burchard had hinted at the existence of such an 
Aeneas series, but in the end not enough evidence could be 
found, and a thorough discussion, originally planned to be in- 
cluded in the Corpus on the Achilles series, was abandoned. 
Because of these cartoons, purchased that same year by the 
National Gallery of Wales (Cardiff) from an undisclosed Central 
European source, it is quite certain that the sketch in Dulwich 
(Cat. No. 279) that Held identified as Romulus Carrying the 
Trophy of Acron (Plutarch, Romulus xvi. 5-6) actually repre- 
sents Aeneas with the Arms of Mezentius (Aeneid x1. 1-18), as 
Burchard had suggested before 1947. Although Held's reading of 
the subject also makes good sense, the old intepretation is sup- 
ported by the appearance of the cartoons (in the catalogue of the 
Dulwich Picture Gallery published by Peter Murray in 1980, the 
sketch is again listed as Aeneas). 

Two additional sketches by Rubens that Helc tentatively iden- 
tified with scenes from the life of Romulus are also found in 
slightly altered compositions in the Cardiff cartoons. The 
meeting of the two men, which Held interpreted as Romulus and 
litus Tatius ? (Cat. Nos. 280-81) and for which Burchard had 
once suggested the Alliance Between Aeneas and Evander 
(Aeneid viu. 169), may actually represent the Alliance between 
Aeneas and King Latinus. Aurelius Victor (I. 13) describes how 
Latinus set out to fight the intruder Aeneas and his people but 
was restrained from doing so by a dream. Instead, he allied him- 
self with Aeneas. In the corresponding cartoon warriors are seen 
marching away in the distance, which would be in accordance 
with the old textual source. For the other Rubens sketch iden- 
tified by Held as Romulus Appearing to Julius Proculus (Cat. 
No. 282), Burchard had suggested Aeneas Appearing to His Son 
Ascanius, although he knew of no ancient text that recounted 
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such an event. But the text used by Rubens has now been iden- 
tified by Elizabeth McGrath, who kindly pointed out to me that 
this scene is narrated in the Origo Gentis Romanae by the Roman 
historian Aurelius Victor (XIV. 4-6). According to this source, 
Aeneas appeared to Ascanius close to the river Numicus, in the 
same armor he had worn during the battle against Turnus, before 
vanishing near the river during a heavy thunderstorm. 

Peter Cannon-Brookes dates the Cardiff cartoons to around 
1630, a date that may be somewhat too early (in a pamphlet en- 
titled The History of Aeneas, published in 1979 and now out of 
print; see below). No tapestries after them are known. The 
Aeneas series will be published in full in the near future by 
Michael Jaffe. 

Although Held assigns a date to each work, the most difficult 
aspect of the present catalogue is to obtain a fair idea of the 
chronological sequence in which the oil sketches were painted. 
As Held notes, Rubens apparently did not paint oil sketches until 
he arrived in Italy, although he must have been familiar with this 
medium owing to his apprenticeship with Otto van Veen (1556- 
1629), the only Flemish artist known to prepare his paintings and 
prints in small sketches in oil. From the years between 1602 and 
1608, there are just five known Rubens sketches extant. Even 
following his return to Antwerp in 1608, Rubens did not make 
much use of the oil sketch until the next decade, beginning with 
his first major commission, the Decius Mus Cycle of ca. 1617. 
After that the oil sketch became Rubens's preferred medium 
when preparing the various historical, religious, or mythological 
cycles of the 1620's and thirties. From the end of the 1620's and 
the early 1630's date several modelli Rubens painted specifically 
for prints (Cat. Nos. 303-07, 320, 332-34, 336, 341, 345, 351, 
390). 

While many of these sketches for larger commissions can be 
dated through such evidence as contracts or records of payments, 
there still remain a respectable number that have to be dated 
primarily on the basis of visual evidence. Held has proceeded 
carefully, and whenever he suggests new dates he tries to give 
sound reasons for the changes (for example, Cat. Nos. 227, 235, 
312, 325, 342-43, 418, 428, 430-31, 450). Just how difficult is the 
dating of Rubens's work, including his sketches in oil, may be 
seen from the four sketches that relate to the so-called Aeneas 
series, as now reconstructed because of the reappearance of the 
four large cartoons on paper, mentioned earlier. Held, who did 
not combine them into a unified series, dated the Dulwich sketch 
(Cat. No. 279) to ca. 1625-27, and the Rotterdam/California and 
The Hague sketches (Cat. Nos. 280-82) to ca. 1630-34. Had it not 
been for the recently discovered Cardiff cartoons, it would ob- 
viously have been most difficult to suggest that all four of these 
sketches were painted within a short timespan, rather than 
spread over a decade as Held proposed. Judging from the car- 
toons, which show extensive reworking by Rubens in brush and 
dark brown and his characteristic greenish-white oil color which 
he used repeatedly in retouching drawings of the early to mid- 
1630's, the sketches associated with the Aeneas series most 
probably originated during those years as well. 

Because Held finished his manuscript in early 1977, most of 
the literature and exhibition catalogues which appeared that year 
in conjunction with the four-hundredth anniversary celebrations 
were not included. Held thus added a selection of the most perti- 
nent new publications to his extensive bibliography (pp. 649- 
71). This latter material could only be incorporated into the ex- 
isting text where it did not involve major revisions. 

The catalogue ends with two indexes, one for names and 
places (pp. 673-85), followed by an index of the works by or at- 
tributed to Rubens, arranged iconographically and in the ap- 


proximate order of the catalogue raisonné (pp. 685-98). The 
doubtful and rejected sketches are listed separately. The medium 
of each work is identified in parentheses. 

Held's hope "that — even though scattered in many individual 
entries — there will be found a sufficient number of broader com- 
mentaries to make a contribution to that overall view" of Rubens 
is certainly fulfilled by this impressive scholarly catalogue, 
which will remain the authoritative book on Rubens oi. sketches 
for vears to come. In many ways these two volumes give us much 
more than a catalogue raisonné of the oil sketches. They touch 
upon Rubens’s entire oeuvre, and summarize the knowledge of 
Rubens and his century that Julius S. Held has accumulated over 
the last fifty years. Anyone working in this area will gratefully 
acknowledge his outstanding contribution to Rubens 
scholarship. 

ANNE-MARIE LOGAN 
Yale Center for British Art 
New Haven, CT 06520 


ALLAN BRAHAM, The Architecture of the French 
Enlightenment, Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of 
California Press, 1980. Pp. 288; 350 ills. $55 


However far research and publication on 18th-century French 
architecture have advanced, the difficulties of scholarship in this 
field continue to be overwhelming. Only in the recent past, 
Frenca architecture of the second half of the 18th century was 
viewed as a monolithic unit, termed Revolutionary, Neoclassical, 
or Visionary, and composed of three eccentric figures — Ledoux, 
Boullée, and Lequeu (dubbed by Braham the “Three Musketeers 
of the architectural revolution in France"), who, in fact, repre- 
sent very different aspects of 18th-century architecture. As 
Braham points out in this book, such terms are no longer ade- 
quate to describe the architecture of this perioc, and the earlier 
trilogy of architects has been replaced by a large but often 
obscure group of gifted men working in collaboration with a 
highly refined, intelligent, and sophisticated clientele. The 
creatozs of the architecture of this period form, as it were. an ex- 
tended family, which is composed not only of architects and art- 
ists, but also, among others, of the nobility, of statesmen, writers, 
and scientists, and it includes Italian, English, German, Scan- 
dinavian, and Russian participants. The field, from being overly 
simplified, has become perhaps overly complex. 

Braham’s study, a substantive contribution to the field, is a 
product of the knowledge that has been accumulated by several 
generations of architectural historians. The work appears at 
precisely the moment when the field requires a comprehensive 
work, uniting, and reconciling previous research into one 
meaningful study, and turning from the earlier overview to the 
vast amount of material that is now at hand. We are fortunate to 
have in Braham an author with a knowledge of the social and 
literary background of the period as well as the ability to com- 
prehend its architecture. He has not spared himself in gathering 
and coating material, be it from his own contributions, recent 
studies of colleagues, or those opinions formed during early 
researca in the field. The resulting study presents an impressive 
array of information on all aspects of the subject, detailed 
enough to capture much of the original spirit of the period and 
the conditions in which the monuments were created. The 
evidence is so dense and the presentation so informative that the 





book may appear tc the uninitiated reader to be a complete ex- 
position (in eapsul tior} of a well-known subject. Although 
there is still little specific knowledge about some of even the ma- 
jor architects cf the ser, every bit of information available has 
been carefully syrzhes:ed into a series of comprehensive 
sketches of monum nts and their creators. The author has suc- 
ceedec in matching zorcemporary descriptions with analysis in 
such a way ‘hat tke eencitons under which a building was 
desigred and the ci cumstances of its reception are vividly put 
before the reader. Information on architects, their clients, 
building histories, polita] movements, and even descriptions of 
urban development ill xe work, and the reader is made aware of 
the faet that it is the interaction of all these elements rather than 
any ome dominating attraide that is responsible for the resulting 
style. 

Branam rarely <nposes himself on the material. Often 
problems are suggertec 7ather than resolved, and the work can 
be seen as a mirrcr cf both the period and the most recent 
research on it Thus the period appears to speak for itself, and 
the author gives ony tae broadest and most generalized defini- 
tion o^ the "questioa of «vhat constitutes the artistry of the later 
eighteenth century .rchzect/ (p. 89) which, he suggests, results 
in a style tha: can be dined as an "architecture of shadows," 
that is. one that is painterly. Braham also describes this as a style 
of contrasts; one ik wich there is a merging of public with 
private vocabulary. academic with vernacular, rational with 
irrational, or of Rea-on *witn Nature. But above all, this architec- 
ture is represented as humane," produced by "artists of the 
Enlightenment who responded with deep and varied sensitivity 
to the intellectual, aesthezic and social pressures of their time" (p. 
258). 

The book consists cf an introductory section (containing 
much information on th- historical and social background of the 
perioc) and five pars arranged in a loose chronology that is of- 
ten interrupted for discassions of related events and concepts, 


and their subsequert development. 


























ments leading up tothe ‘architecture of the Enlightenment." In 
this preliminary section the difficulty of Braham's task stands 
out clearly. For presentaesearch in this area is composed in large 
part o? detached issaes, and the topics that must be coordinated 
are disparate: thesstete e architecture in France in the 1730's, the 
development of a body of “neoclassical” theory, architectural 
studerts in Rome ix the 1740's, the philosophes, and the con- 
tributions of such feldsas archaeology, engineering, gardening, 
and architectural ecucs on. The chief figure of this period is 
Souffiot. the chief Fuilzing, Soufflot's Ste.- Genevieve. Braham 
is most successful ia thes section in his commendably lucid ac- 
count of the architect æd of the complex history of the design 
and building cf his chef-a'ceuvre. On the other hand, the discus- 
sion o? Ange-/acques Gabriel may be too brief, and the architect 
is pernaps less corserustive than he appears here, although 
Braham may believe tha* the fine, comprehensive monograph on 
aty by Christopher Tadgell makes 
further discussion of sis figure unnecessary. Much of the 
material is presentes ir zhumbnail sketches, including the con- 
tribution of Legeay © tae new style, the formation of Marigny's 
taste, architects in 3omz, and Caylus's influence on the arts. 
These sketches vary in « ngtk and depth, although only the gar- 
den section might benefi: from further reflection. For example, is 
Morel as significantsa garden designer as is suggested here? Was 
not Hubert Robert, whe is associated with Moulin-Joli and Er- 
menor ville, one of he most important garden designers of the 
mature phase of thie sty =? And were not the iconographical and 
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social statements made in these gardens as important as their for- 
mal qualities? 

The need to limit the material has necessarily left unanswered 
some tantalizing questions about the earlier influences on this 
period. For instance, how significant was the work of the 
architect Boffrand for the architecture of the second half of the 
18th century? Earlier concerns with the development and 
specialization of functions, both in architectural ornament and in 
plan types, and the merging of public and private architectural 
expression that would be so important to, for instance, the work 
of Ledoux, were by necessity omitted here, as was discussion of 
the development of both universal and specific vernacular 
architectural idioms in the early decades of the 18th century. 

Part two, entitled "Buildings of the 1760's and Their 
Architects," introduces the mature work of the period. Braham 
has divided this section into chapters on architects who were in- 
fluenced by Rome, those trained in Paris, and the builders of im- 
portant churches. Within this general and loose topical arrange- 
ment, the diversity of the chief works of architecture and of the 
training and practice of many of the major architects of this 
period are brought out in brief biographical sketches. Much 
related topical information is included — even Winckelmann has 
a small niche. Despite, or possibly just because of, the looseness 
of the organization, there is a very immediate sense of the rela- 
tion of these architects to their period and to each other. Among 
these fine brief sketches one might wish only for more informa- 
tion on Boullée, but it is possible, as with the biography of 
Gabriel in the previous chapter, to turn to a monograph, this 
time, to the brilliant and definitive study by Pérouse de 
Montclos. 

Part three is concerned solely with Ledoux and his work, and 
here Braham provides us with by far the most extensive 
biographical sketch in the book. This is our most informative 
English biography on Ledoux (who is surely the most important 
French architect of the second half of the 18th century), and 
probably the most informative in any language until Michel 
Gallet's comprehensive monograph on Ledoux is published. 
Braham has looked carefully at the drawings of Ledoux's 
buildings as well as at his built works, and has presented a fine 
description of the architect's professional development, from his 
studies with Blondel and Trouard, through an account of his 
built works, to a final moving description of his last years. In this 
description Braham poignantly captures the sudden eclipse of 
these brilliant, accomplished architects and of their works; the 
total collapse after the Revolution of the society and the tradition 
that had supported them would all but obliterate the memory of 
their remarkable achievements. 

Braham is primarily concerned with the built works of these 
architects, and he plays down Ledoux's contribution to architec- 
tural theory. To this reviewer the lack of attention to Ledoux's 
theory is one of the few deficiencies in this fine book. For in his 
Architecture considerée, Ledoux expresses the concept of the im- 
portance of architecture as a medium of expression for new pat- 
terns of social reform, new relations of the individual to society, 
and new concepts of science as expressed in architecture. His 
published work, which was surely deeply influential on later 
architectural theory, must be seen as the development in tangible 
architectural forms of abstract social ideals, much as Boullee's 
work must be interpreted as an architectural expression of con- 
cepts of the natural environment, in this case of the picturesque 
in monumental architecture. The theoretical work of both 
these men is of extreme importance for later architectural 
developments. 

Part four, entitled " Architecture Before and After the Revolu- 
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tion,” is a compilation of material which belongs mainly to the 
latest stages of this style. Like the first section, it is a collection of 
often disparate topics. Some architects, such as Belanger and 
Brongniart, are placed here rather than in part two because their 
work, more than that of other contemporaneous architects, con- 
tinues into the 19th century and the post-Revolutionary period. 
Figures such as Neufforge, who first began to publish his 
Recueil in 1757, and Delafosse, whose Nouvelle Iconologie 
appeared in 1768, at almost the same time that LeGeay's engrav- 
ings of fanciful views were appearing, are also included here. 
The chapter on "Paris, the Country and the Court,” is a collec- 
tion of biographical sketches of these slightly later architects 
about whom very little is known (Braham does not give birth and 
death dates here). The final chapter, on “ Architectural Theory 
and Practice," is a fine, brief study of the decline of this style 
during the Napoleonic and post-Napoleonic eras. Durand, Ron- 
delet, Percier and Fontaine, and Vignon and Poyet (who are 
represented by their major works, the Madeleine and the Palais 
Bourbon) are introduced as examples of the late, “frozen” man- 
ner of this complex architecture of the Enlightenment. 

In this book Braham considers the work of a single generation, 
or a generation and a half of architects, and this fact may permit 
him to see the later stages of this style less as a contribution to 
19th-century developments than as a final, declining stage of 
18th-century architecture. For Braham sees the architecture of 
the Enlightenment as a product of the classical past, conceived in 
a period when "antiquity was ... of importance ... [and] it could 
be imaginatively exploited to best possible advantage” (p. 17). In 
this sense the development and decline of this style is similar to 
that of other "revolutionary" art movements, with their period 
of great freedom of expression associated with social and in- 
dividual liberation, which is then either suppressed or restricted 
to a formula in which the style represents the "official" art of a 
newly established political and social regime. 

But just one step beyond what appears as the termination of 
this style, as it is described by Braham, are the work and the 
theory of the architects of the generation of the 1830's. Surely 
the "architecture of the French Enlightenment, with its 
challenge to the limitations of the classical system, introduces 
those issues which would become central to the work not only of 
Labrouste and his colleagues, but also of Schinkel, Semper, and 
even Viollet-le-Duc. Problems in concepts of the wall, the arch, 
vernacular style, primitive architecture, and the separation of 
iconographic and architectonic context, which are noted by 
Braham as among the characteristics of the work of the 18th- 
century French architects, are further explored by the 19th- 
century architects, who searched for means to express a 
pragmatic, scientifically oriented environment, and took their in- 
spiration, as did their 18th-century counterparts, from the 
"everyday practical world which proved the touchstone for the 
most moving work of the time" (p. 17). 

The only defect to this excellent book is the format, which was 
doubtless imposed on the author: all notes are located at the end 
of the book, where it is difficult to find the sources for the wealth 
of information in the text or to coordinate them with the textual 
material. On the other hand, the number, choice, and quality of 
illustrations are excellent, and their placement within the body of 
the book assures immediate contact with the visual image of the 
works described. The bibliography is exemplary, as is the sup- 
plemental material listed in the notes. 

This is the only definitive study of French Enlightenment 
architecture that we shall have for some time. Braham's con- 
scientious method and his praiseworthy comprehensiveness 
make it a model to authors in the field of architectural history. 


Felicitations to Allan Braham for such a fine study! 
DORA WIEBENSON 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, VA 22903 


ELLEN C. D'OENCH, The Conversation Piece: Arthur Devis 
and His Contemporaries, New Haven, Yale Center for 
British Art, 1980. Pp. + xi 99; 64 ills., 4 in color. $10 paper 


During the mid-18th century a type of small-scalegroup portrait 
enjoyed great popularity in England. The term "conversation 
piece” was applied to these pictures at the time and has stuck 
with them ever since. Like most art-historical terms, the conver- 
sation piece eludes precise definition. Normally such pictures 
show a group of people, members of a family or friends, in infor- 
mal, casual attitudes. The figures are usually at full length and 
considerably under life-size. Frequently there is an element of 
storytelling. But many exceptions exist, and the term is cften ap- 
plied tc pictures ranging all the way from life-scale group por- 
traits to single-figure, full-length "portraits in little." 

Many English painters produced conversation pieces. Hogarth 
was among the earliest and best. Gainsborough, Romney, 
Richard Wilson, Stubbs, West, Wheatley, Zoffany (to mention 
only a few of the more familiar names) all painted conversation 
pieces at some point in their careers. Undoubtedly the artist most 
singleminded in his devotion to this art form was Arthur Devis 
(1712-1787). 

The book under review is the catalogue of an exhibition held 
at the Yale Center for British Art during October and November, 
1980. Like many exhibition catalogues, it is a substantial publica- 
tion that will become an important, permanent reference work on 
its subject. The catalogue is the outgrowth of Ellen D'Oench's 
doctcra! dissertation on Devis, submitted to Yale in 1979, and 
presents in concise form the results of several years’ research. 
The Yale Center is to be commended for mounting the exhibition 
and preducing the catalogue. It is particularly appropriate that 
the Center should provide outlets for this type of research on 
British art, especially as there are very few alternative ways in 
which such information can reach the scholarly public. 

The book consists of a chronology giving the principal events 
in Devis’s generally uneventful life, a 33-page introduction, an 
appendix on Devis's apprentice, George Senhouse, a full 
catalogue of the 70 items included in the exhibition, and a 
checklist of the 281 works by Devis known to D'Oench. The 43 
paintings by Devis that were included in the exhibition are il- 
lustrated; the 21 other illustrations are works by other artists, or 
works by Devis not shown. 

The introduction is mostly about Devis, although with suf- 
ficiert attention to the history of the conversation piece to place 
his work in context. D'Oench connects the conversation piece 
with the Rococo, pointing out that the period of greatest pop- 
ularity of the art form (the second quarter of the 18th century) 
coincides with the fullest development of the Rococo. She tends 
to equate the Rococo with compound curves and pastel colors. 
By this definition she finds difficulty in relating much or Devis's 
work to that style. A more searching exploration of the formal 
qualities common to British and European art in the second quar- 
ter of the 18th century might have led to a broader concept that 
would accommodate Devis. He shares with all his contem- 
poraries a concern with two-dimensional pattern ard lively 
animation of surface. 

Generally, D'Oench is penetrating and perceptive ir. charac- 


terizing he distinctve features of Devis's work. Foremost of 
these is x prim, ercaaisüc manner of presenting figures. This 
, as D'Oeneh mints out, is not in accord with the 





Englisa »ortraituse, Devis identified himself with a style that 
reflects archaism: « ea lier periods of English art." D'Oench 
notes tha’, although Dess began working in the provinces, most 
of his career was spent în London. Furthermore, his patrons (at 
least during the F°44' and fifties) included sophisticated gentry 
and peorle-of fashion. She concludes, accordingly, that “perhaps 
there wa: an elemen: of wonscious choice in his development of a 
conservative style." anc she offers the interesting (if not entirely 
convinciag) suggsston: ‘hat this feature of Devis's work may 
have some affiliazien wth similar qualities in the tradition of 
English miniature portrait painting. 

Along with Devis s erchaistic tendencies in the creation of his 
personal style goes a been sensitivity to abstract organization, 
particalarly in the olae ment of his figures in relation to the 
architectural (anc ® a lesser extent, landscape) backgrounds. 
D'Oeaca has csecul observations to make about these 
backgrounds. Devi: sometimes repeats them closely, so there 
nost of them were devised by the artist 
rather than represeating settings in which the figures actually 
posed 3ut when recxired he was capable of introducing 
sometaigg specifcæly related to a sitter. 

D'Oesch gives specia attention to pose and gesture in Devis's 
portraits. She supperts her observations on the importance of 
such matters by referenze tc contemporary books on manners 
and cecorum. As che gestures and postures are frequently 
meaningrul in themselves, and not merely the result of what is 
pictoraly convenient, they add a significant dimension to the 
pictures. 

For a brief moment œ the late 1750's Devis attempted to re- 
spond tc the new emotional overtones developing in British por- 
traituse wt the time, «specially in the early work of Reynolds. His 
palette Eecame darker, æ made greater use of light and shadow, 
and he attempted tc dewelop some psychological suggestions in 
the portzayal of His sitters. His attempts in these directions were 
not successful di reoutation declined in the 1760's and, 
althougt he lived urtil 1787, he produced little during the last 20 
years of his life. 

The one neglected te»ic that might appropriately have been 
consicer:d by D'Oench in the introduction is Devis's later ar- 
tistic reputation. Sh: dezis with this matter in one brief sentence: 
"For 153 years after bis death, Devis's conversation pieces 
remainec in virtual.oblivion, and it was not until the 1930's that 
his painting, along with hose of some of his contemporaries who 
also worked outside the tradition of portraiture in the grand 
manner, vegan to be appreciated again." This statement is quite 
her discussion. Renewed interest in Devis's 
work developed precise!» when the infatuation of the early 20th 
century with British Gend Manner portraiture declined. To be 
sure, this is a phenomenon in the history of taste rather than the 
history cf art: bu: Devis s reputation is a fascinating case study. 
In this cennectior. it is worthwhile noting that no less than 15 of 
the Devses included ir -he exhibition come from the collection 
of Paul sfellon. 

The section of the boex devoted to the catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion contains much resr information on individual works of art. 
D'Oerct has been sarularly diligent about the identification 

rmation in turn has occasionally affected 
dating As there i genezally not much documentation related to 
Devis's »ictures, all carefully checked data is welcome. 
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For the specialist in British painting the most valuable single 
feature of the book is the "List of Works by Arthur Devis” ap- 
pended to the catalogue. The list contains 281 works regarded by 
D'Oench as authentic. It contains major additions, changes, and 
corrections to the only previously existing list of works by Devis, 
compiled by Sidney Paviere in 1950. D'Oench has made her own 
reattributions, and has also availed herself of recent research 
related to other mid- 18th-century painters of conversation pieces 
whose works have previously been confused with Devís's, par- 
ticularly that on Edward Haytley. 

Unfortunately, of the 281 works listed by D'Oench only 48 
are illustrated. The unillustrated paintings are widely scattered in 
public and private collections; the present locations of many are 
unknown; reproductions of most of them are difficult to obtain. 
To have reproduced, even at no more than postage-stamp size, 
the photo archive D'Oench must have assembled in the course of 
her research would have enormously increased the value of the 
book for serious students of British art. As the book is likely to 
be the definitive monograph on Devis for many years to come, 
one cannot help regret the absence of this important visual infor- 
mation. 

The only other criticism this reviewer makes of the book is the 
result of its dual function as a monograph on Devis and an ex- 
hibition catalogue. The inclusion in the exhibition of conversa- 
tion pieces by artists other than Devis is perfectly understand- 
able. In the exhibition they would have served to place Devis in 
visual context and have helped to bring out his artistic per- 
sonality much more clearly than if the exhibition had been 
restricted to his works alone. But in the title and physical 
organization of the book this supplementary material is given 
more prominence than it deserves, suggesting an uncertainty of 
intention that does not in fact exist. The book is a monograph on 
Devis; it is not a general study of the conversation piece. As a 
monograph on Devis it is admirable for the new information it 
presents and for its perceptive, even-handed assessment of an at- 
tractive, if minor, British painter. 

ROBERT WARK 
Huntington Library 
San Marino, CA 91108 


CARL E. SCHORSKE, Fin-de-Siécle Vienna: Politics and 
Culture, New York, Knopf, 1980. Pp. 378; 16 color pls., 63 
black-and-white ills. $15.95 


Politics and culture: both spheres revolved in giddy three- 
quarter time during the final, slow-motion waltz of history that 
propelled a somnambulistic Vienna into the 20th century. In the 
year 1900 the capital of the 1000-year-old Habsburg Empire was 
a giant multi-class, multi-ethnic crucible in which seething social 
and nationalistic issues broke the surface of imperial serenity 
with eruptive force. The highly combustible City of Dreams had 
in truth become what its satirist-chronicler Karl Kraus perceived, 
“a research laboratory for world destruction." Destiny, or the 
mad scientist who had access to this laboratory, emerged with a 
vial of nitroglycerin; it exploded at Sarajevo on June 28, 1914. 

Carl E. Schorske’s book suggests and explores, in seven 
loosely related chapters, the possibility that the formula that 
dynamited an epoch was an equal mix of two unstable com- 
pounds, politics and culture. This has by no means been a secret 
formula, but Schorske was one of the first American scholars to 
attempt a precise measuring of the valences. Some 19 years ago, 
in a deft article in the American Historical Review entitled 
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"Politics and the Psyche in Fin-de-Siécle Vienna: Schnitzler and 
Hofmannsthal" (chapter one of the present book), the historian 
Schorske introduced himself as a first-rate gladiator in the 
scholarly arena of cross-cultural studies. Since then the practice 
of interdisciplinary interpretation has spawned two sub-species 
of academic inquiry: “psychohistory” for the understanding of 
events, and "psychobiography' to illuminate key individuals 
who have affected human history. Extending beyond the fron- 
tiers of intellectual history, this American psycho-cultural ap- 
proach is an ambitious and characteristic offspring of a country 
fixated upon its own national psyche. When applied with in- 
tegrity and intelligence, and tempered by an even-handedness of 
evidence and judgment, this challenging methodology can erect 
milestones of scholarship. Sterling examples from the field of 
Central European studies include: Fritz Stern's groundbreaking 
study of the pathology of politically exploitable national discon- 
tent in pre-World War I Germany, The Politics of Cultural 
Despair, 1961; Frank Field's authoritative study of Karl Kraus 
and his Vienna, The Last Days of Mankind, 1967; Peter Gay's 
Weimar Culture: The Outsider as Insider, 1968, followed ten 
years later by his equally instructive Freud, Jews and Other 
Germans; and Jack J. Spector’s The Aesthetics of Freud: A 
Study in Psychoanalysis and Art, 1973. 

All these are germane to Schorske's new book because they 
demonstrate that not only did he start in good company but that 
he has also had the benefit of excellent traveling companions 
through two decades of interdisciplinary journey. During this 
period, Schorske's elegantly stocked and persuasively argued ar- 
ticles have promised much. His long-awaited book on Vienna has 
been keenly anticipated as the capstone of a career that has taken 
him from Wesleyan and Berkeley to Princeton. Periodic book 
reviews and "state of the field" reports published in the New 
York Review of Books and elsewhere have kept Schorske's name 
in the public eye. The increasingly territorial fervor of his 
writing has whetted the appetites of Viennese scholars in all 
fields in expectation of the final, authoritative serving of 
Austrian intellectual cuisine chez Schorske. 

But the menu is a disappointment and the intellectual fare is 
flat. Four of the seven courses announced in the seven chapters 
of Schorske's book have previously been presented and digested 
as articles in scholarly journals. Barely reworked, these chapters 
(one, three, four, and six) do not acknowledge more recent 
scholarship — the same scholarship that in some cases received 
scathing attention in Schorske's witty book reviews. It is 
astonishing that the author's pivotal chapter four, “Politics and 
Patricide in Freud's Interpretation of Dreams," should take no 
notice of the pithy contributions of Peter Gay or Jack Spector. So 
anxious is Schorske to practice psychoanalysis on the father of 
psychoanalysis himself that he rushes in where others have 
declined to tread, identifying with voracious certitude “phallic 
females" and “Oedipal” stances in this "psycho-archeological 
dig" where, the author tells us, Freud himself “refrained from 
putting the pieces together either for his reader or in all likelihood 
for himself." With comfortable hindsight Schorske glues 
together the dream fragments reported by Freud in 1900 to shape 
the intellectual configuration (expressed 13 years later in Freud's 
Totem and Taboo) that "all politics is reducible to the primal con- 
flict between father and son." Thus, "patricide replaces regicide; 
psychoanalysis overcomes history," and ‘politics is neutralized 
by a counterpolitical psychology." Schorske is correct in 
pointing out Freud's flight from politics. But is Freud's "revenge 
on politics" really so neatly traceable to two of his own dreams of 
urination — one in which the infant Freud is reprimanded by his 
father, the second in which the mature Freud helps his aging 


father io urinate — thus achieving a “victory over his father” and 
providing the link between pee, politics, and patricide? I think 
not. And if the author is going to put so much store in his theory 
that Freud, in his frustrated attempt to visit Rome, passed from a 
"Hann:bal vengeance" to a period of Winckelmann realization, 
then perhaps he should reread Winckelmann's biography; the 
“maternity” Schorske sees in "Winckelmann's Rome" was cer- 
tainly not what the homoerotic Winckelmann sought. 

If Schorske's Freud is reduced to the "primal conflict between 
father «nd son," Schorske's Vienna is almost exlusively a city of 
fathers and sons. Such pervasive casting is persuasive in the 
authors excellent (and new) chapter on the birth of the 
Ringstrasse and on two architects of differing world-views, Otto 
Wagner and Camillo Sitte, and in the chapters focusing on 
Schnitzler and Hofmannsthal, Kokoschka and Schoenberg, and 
the triad Schonerer, Lueger, and Herzl, with their "revolution 
of rancor” and their "politics of the irrational." But when the 
author treats Gustav Klimt — Vienna’s renowned portrayer of 
the femme fatale — the Oedipal boulevard along which we have 
been perading turns into a dead end. Or, as Schorske would un- 
doubtedly say, a cul-de-sac. For this book persistently and inex- 
plicably examines Austrian culture through French-ground 
lenses: the prose is studded with subliminal phrases such as: cri 
de coeur, voyage interieur, épater le bourgeois, “homme 
machine, and la femme tentaculaire. Compounding this 
gratuitcus gallicization of our Viennese staples is Schorske's dis- 
tressing substitution of Irish coffee for Kaffee mit Schlag in the 
form of quotations and parallels from the life of Yeats to il- 
luminate the Byzantine "withdrawal" of Klimt's style after his 
execution of the University Panels (chapter five). 

Bo:h Freud and Klimt bore the humiliation of public rejection 
at crucal points in their careers. The importance of this ex- 
perience for Klimt has been singled out by Nicolas Powell in 
The Sacred Spring, 1974, and by Peter Vergo in Art in Vienna, 
1975. Schorske identifies with and elaborates upon this trauma 
by concentrating on Klimt's rejected University Panels and 
reading them as a veritable sexual chamber of horrors rever- 
berating with Klimt's "cri de coeur.” Thus the subject matter of 
Jurisprudence, for Schorske, presents its aging male victim 
receiving “a punishment peculiarly appropriate to oedipal crime: 
castretion, reduction to impotence." Since we see this pathetic 
figure from the back (Fig. 1), the author must have private infor- 
mation not available to the viewing public. "Was not," Schorske 
argues, " Klimt's offence against the fathers, as his academic and 
politica. opponents saw it, sexual licentiousness?” But was sexual 
licentiousness all that new and shocking in sensation-loving 
Vienna? Art historians would point to the precedent of Hans 
Makert — Klimts early hero — the painter prince of late 
nineteeath-century Vienna, whose life-size exotic fantasies, ap- 
propriacely “clothed” in historical themes, had already set per- 
colating that strong brew of sex and culture to which the Vien- 
nese were so addicted by the turn of the century. Was it the paint- 
er or is it the Princeton historian who sees in Klimt’s University 
Panels «nd his Beethovan Frieze the following frightening inven- 
tory: narcissistic regression, phallic women, womb-shaped ar- 
bors, womb-shaped polyps, weakened egos, and, in the final 
Schilier-inspired "Kiss" panel "a young man in transport, 
framed with his mate in a column shaped unmistakably like an 
erect penis within Art's uterine bower of bliss? Goodness! Is 
this tae same author who characterized my own book on Klimt, 
1975, as "attributing to Klimt the same total preoccupation with 
sexuality that she rightly identifies in Schiele”? I’m pleased that 
Schorske has come around to my point of view, but I am worried 
by the proliferation of Freudian imagery he now sees lurking in 
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1 Gustav Klimt, detail from Jurisprudence, oil 1903-07. For- 
merly Osterreichiscke Galerie, Vienna; destroyed by fire, 1945 


every square inch ot Klmtian canvas. 

Perhaps art history is the one field in which Schorske finds 
himself the least at home. Throughout chapter six he 
anachror istically refers # the elegant, rectilinear Secession style 
as "art deco” — a style anticipated by the Viennese moderns, but 
certairly not identieal with -he international Art Deco move- 
ments of the 1920'- and thirties. Klimt's great icon Judith is 
called “Salome” (ar intmiguing mistake also made by critics of 
Klimt's tme), and Max Klinger's Beethoven-as-Zeus monument 
is described as Promethean — a concept belied by the fact that it 
is the empyrean eagle and not the torturing “vulture” that 
Klinger has placed a Beethoven's feet (not liver!) in Olympus. 

Returring to the crucial chapter on Freud, the art lover might 
ask how t is that Schorske, now so completely dedicated to map- 
ping out national neuroses via cultural artifacts, neglected to ap- 
ply his methodology to Freud's own fascinating collection of art 
objects? The incessantly stressed Oedipal theme that unites the 
seven chapters of Schorske’s book certainly finds confirmation 
in Freud’s pursuit of classical antiquities and in his photographs 
of appos te painting: such as Ingres's Oedipus and the Sphinx. 
The ar: lover might also ask why Schorske did not strenuously 
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object (and perhaps he did) to the distorting quality of possibly 
the worst color reproductions in Knopf's publishing history. 
It is regrettable that so much is lacking in this potentially 
valuable guide to turn-of-the-century Vienna. That the Austro- 
Hungarian explosion of 1914 can still present an object lesson for 
the global implosion threatening the 1980's is alarmingly implicit 
in the parallels offered by the two periods. Schorske's book has 
attempted to chart that earlier terrain and his intentions are 
laudable. But still we must ask: where is the complete map? 
Where is there any substantial or even passing consideration of 
such figures as Mach, Loos, Wittgenstein, or Kraus? Does their 
interest in order and the rational interfere with Schorske's seduc- 
tive thesis stated two decades ago, of a “politics of the 
irrational"? (Is it possible that Schorske, with his wonderful 
ability to turn a phrase, has become a prisoner of his own 
linguistic constructions?) Where is the much-needed analysis of 
the extraordinary factor of Jewish patronage in Mayor Karl 
Lueger's anti-Semite Vienna? Where is the exploration of the im- 
pact of the sciences upon the mixture of culture and politics? 
We are grateful that four of Schorske's exemplary early essays 
are now available under one cover. Three new ones have been 
added. All of them contain superb material for a book that is yet 
to be written. 
ALESSANDRA COMINI 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, TX 75275 


PEG WEISS, Kandinsky in Munich: The Formative 
Jugendstil Years, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1979. Pp. xxii + 268; 159 black-and-white ills., 7 color pls. 
$30 


Occasional attempts have been made to relate Kandinsky’s early 
work to his breakthrough to abstraction, but for the most part 
such investigations have traced specific iconographical or formal 
motifs from the artist’s pre-abstract designs to the crucial works 
of 1912-13. Weiss has set herself a much wider task. In her study 
of Kandinsky's Jugendstil years she attempts to reconstruct the 
artists Munich milieu in the hope of isolating "some special 
agent in that radiant Isar-Athens powerful enough to 
revolutionize the history of art’’ (p. 9). This aim of finding prece- 
dents and precursors of abstraction determines the basic ap- 
proach of the whole book. Did, for instance, Kandinsky's 
teachers Azbe and Stuck have a share in his turn to abstraction? 
Did Jugendstil stylization represent a preliminary stage of 
abstract art? Was Kandinsky influenced by the artists he invited 
to exhibit with the Phalanx Society? What was the nature of his 
contacts with the Symbolist circles of Munich? 

As for Azbe, Kandinsky remembered his first teacher with af- 
fection and personal respect, but he did not acknowledge any ar- 
tistic or theoretical debt to him. This does not discourage Weiss, 
who tries to establish a connection between Kandinsky's preoc- 
cupation with color and certain ideas on the same subject that 
Azbe is said to have advocated. No tangible result, however, 
emerges from this discussion. On the evidence produced it also 
seems exaggerated to state that AZbé stood “in the mainstream of 
avant-garde artistic development” (p. 15). Weiss attributes much 
significance to AZbé's use of “the sphere principle,” a method of 
auxiliary construction employed in his classes. But this principle 
is hardly more “prophetic of [later] formal developments” (p. 16) 
than other similar didactic devices inherited or adapted from 
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traditional art school practice.! Moreover, Kandinsky dissociated 
himself from the whole "Prinzip der Kugel" As for Azbé's 
school, he wrote that the classes created an inner conflict in him; 
only back in the street was he able to breathe freely again. He 
began to "shirk school,” working instead at home or out of 
doors, which earned him a reputation for laziness and further es- 
tranged him from the school milieu. “Ich habe mich schliesslich 
auch in dieser Umgebung isoliert, fremd gefühlt," he closed the 
passage on this particular reminiscence, which he referred to as 
“a source of torment.” In spite of this, Weiss writes about the 
stay with Azbé that "Kandinsky's initiation into the formal 
processes of art could scarcely have been more propitious for his 
later development to abstraction" (p. 18). 

Weiss reaches firmer ground when she comes to the question 
of Kandinsky and Jugendstil. The impact of the Munich Seces- 
sion and the Kunstgewerbe movement on Kandinsky is dealt 
with in more general terms. Then follows a detailed discussion of 
the Munich “prophets of abstraction": Hermann Obrist, August 
Endell, and Adolf Hólzel. Here the author's approach proves 
justified. Kandinsky is shown to have been impressed by the 
Jugendstil artists’ ideas about the operating principles of or- 
namental design, by their attention to purely formal means of ex- 
pression, and partly even by their belief that the public could be 
educated to respond to increasingly abstract patterns and forms. 

The differences in outlook between Kandinsky and his 
Jugendstil colleagues might have been brought out more clearly 
in Weiss's text; this would by no means have weakened the sup- 
port for her main thesis but rather given it further relief. Thus, 
Endells call for a Formkunst, ‘’i.e., formal images that are 
nothing and mean nothing," was certainly not "to recur like a 
refrain throughout the writings of Kandinsky" (p. 39), who 
always emphasized the content of the Formenkomposition, 
dreading “das inhaltlose Spiel mit Formen." ? This was one of the 
important points where Kandinsky parted company with his 
Jugendstil precursors. 

The case of Hölzel may at first appear problematic since Kan- 
dinsky was eventually to disclaim knowledge of Holzel's early 
experiments (p. 47). But this denial dates from 1937 when the 
details of Kandinsky's impressions may have faded; indeed, it is 
not even strictly necessary to assume (as Weiss does) that he ever 
had specific knowledge of Hülzel's experiments. Art historians 
still seem to cling to the traditional view of innovation as the 
result either of "influence" or of "independent invention." 
Anthropologists, archaeologists, and cultural historians, 
however, long ago realized the value of A. L. Kroeber's alter- 
native concept of "stimulus diffusion." According to this model, 
influence and independent invention need not be mutually ex- 
clusive, since sometimes it is only the idea, not the substance or 
the details of a certain innovation that is diffused. In such a case 
an influence may result in an independent invention, an inven- 
tion inspired by the awareness that the thing can be done. 
Although devised to account for the macro-events of civilization 
rather than the micro-events of avant-garde art, Kroeber’s model 
fits the Munich milieu that Weiss reconstructs so carefully in her 
book. Here ideas and forecasts of a future art form were rife; 


1 E. H. Gombrich (Art and Illusion, London, 1960, 306) already pointed 
out that Cézanne's famous dictum about the cylinders, cones, and 
spheres is an echo of art school methods. Without explicitly committing 
herself to a comparison of AZbè's and Cézanne's ideas, Weiss quotes 
other writers who have suggested not only this parallel but even that 
Abe's "geometrical heads already anticipated Cubism” (p. 16). 


here clso the possibility of “pure” or "abstract modes of expres- 
sion was seriously discussed; but everyone did not necessarily 
know in detail what everybody else was doing. 

A measure of Kandinsky's response to his Munich milieu as 
well zs his interest in contemporary European trends is provided 
by his activity as an organizer of exhibitions, a topic to which 
Weiss devotes a separate chapter. At this point, however, the 
authcr’s preoccupation with finding precursors of abstraction 
tends to impair her otherwise rewarding account. In the case of 
the Finnish painter Akseli Gallén-Kallela the result is par- 
ticularly unfortunate. Weiss is mistaken in her conjecture that 
two of Gallén’s major mythological works (figs. 59, 61) were 
shown at the 1902 Phalanx exhibition. Then too, Gallén's 
stylized but unambiguously distinct and at times overexplicit in- 
terpretations of Finnish myth should hardly be construed as form- 
ing "stepping stones toward abstraction" (p. 67). The ‘act that 
Synthetist and Jugendstil antinaturalism helped to pave the way 
for abstract art need not imply that any artist who worked in that 
manner and who was admired by Kandinsky should be included 
amorg the prophets of abstraction. 

New material and fresh observations are offered by Weiss in 
the section dealing with Kandinsky's contacts with the Munich 
Symbolists. The cross-currents in the Stefan George circle and in 
the salon of Karl Wolfskehl must indeed have contributed 
decisively to the artist's development. We may see Kandinsky's 
own recognition of this inspiration in the woodcut Abschied of 
1903 where Weiss convincingly identifies George's features in 
the profile of the knight. The very un-Kandinskian character of 
this »ictorial homage makes the tribute to the poet all the more 
suggestive. 

The symbolist “Weltanschauung,” whether of the Munich 
variant or of the form preached earlier in Paris and St. 
Petersburg, embodied antirationalistic tendencies of varying 
strength. The extent to which Kandinsky's turn to abstraction 
was a result of such impulses has been a matter of some con- 
troversy, and Weiss enters the debate with sleeves rolled up. She 
is willing to concede that Kandinsky received ideas about a 
spiri:ual renewal from Symbolism and she thinks that his turn to 
abstraction was brought about by the convergence of such ideas 
with Jagendstil (pp. 10, 135). But she rejects the notion that oc- 
cult theories had any deeper significance for the artist. She does 
not mention the nonrepresentational imagery evolved and 
pub.ished by the Theosophists, a phenomenon that 
chronologically at least happens to fall within Kardinsky’s 
"Munich experience.” Instead we are told that Kandinsky's "ac- 
tual exposure to the theosophical teachings was limited and 
probably due more to the promptings of his friend Gabriele 
Münter than to anything else" (p. 6). 

Now, it is certainly true that proponents of the theory that oc- 
cultism provided a major inspiration to Kandinsky have at times 
overstated their case. It should thus be emphasized that Weiss 
helps to restore the balance by demonstrating that a number of 
ideas may have reached Kandinsky from Symbolist or Jugendstil 
sources rather than from Theosophy and related teachings. But it 
would seem that she jeopardizes that balance again by going too 


2 Kandinsky 1901-1913, Berlin, 1913, xix-xxi. 
3 Kandinsky, Uber das Geistige in der Kunst, 7th ed., Berne, 1963, 78. 


4 The Defence of Sampo was acquired by the Turku Art Museum in 1901 
and Lemmink^inen's Mother by the H. F. Antell Delegation in 1898; 
neither left Finland until several years later. 


far ir the -opposite direction. 

Weiss cites Mme Niaa Kandinsky, who in an interview with 
the author in May, 196 "denied that Kandinsky ever had any 
serious interest in taeosaphy, maintaining that he simply shared 
the normal interest«of raost intellectuals of the day in what was 
considesed as a passing fad” (n. 20 on p. 157). Even if this 
testimony were to tane up to the criteria of elementary source 
criticisms (which, o course, it does not), there still remains the 
problem: of reconciäng + with a statement five years previously 
by Mme. Kandinsxy that "Kandinsky himself was very in- 
terested in these theories. 5 

Actudly Kandirsky' involvement in this sphere can be 
gauged by documextary evidence. His copy of Besant and Lead- 
beater’s Gedankenuformen (1908), with its numerous non- 
representational cobr ilustrations, is still in the artist's library at 
Neuily-sur-Seine. Occult books and odd issues of occult 
magazines and seri ls in the Städtische Galerie in Munich have 
margina notes in the arist’s hand. A notebook of ca. 1908 con- 
tains :er closely wrzten pages of Kandinsky's excerpts and sum- 
maries from RudolPSteiaer's Lucifer-Gnosis, where the artist has 
noted. for instance tha: "Das Schweben der Farben etc. ‘ohne 
Grund u Boden’ (=ohne phys. Gegenstand) ist die Offenbarung 
der Wesenheiten die der Menschen stets umgeben." 5 The exam- 
ples could be multiplied. but this is not the place to reiterate data 
that is available eleewhere. By broaching the question of Kan- 
dinskz's occult invcdlverzent, Weiss incurs an obligation to assess 
the relevant evidenze. but she merely passes over it in silence. 

One cf the apperelixe: is devoted to a discussion of what Kan- 
dinsky meant by the terms “Geist,” “geistig,” and “das 
Geistige Weiss mentass that Kandinsky, like Endell, “was not 
referring to the ‘supersatural,’ but to certain ineffable, inex- 
pressible intellectuæ qualities that only the artist can give" (p. 
141). The validity o. this interpretation can be tested by inserting 
Weisss translation inte Kandinsky's own texts; for instance, 
into bis definition «f the Spiritual Epoch heralded by abstract 
art: “Hier fängt die gro se Epoche des Geistigen an, die Offen- 
barung des Geistes Vater — Sohn — Geist."7 Eschatological 
declarations such as thismust be taken into consideration before 
one concludes that ‘ Kardinsky's intention was to emphasize the 
‘mind and intellect’ meaning range of ‘das Geistige” (p. 141, n. 
s) 

The author's reluctarze to deal with evidence that does not 
seem *o lit snugly iato ber theory is noticeable elsewhere in the 
book, fcr example, in her treatment of Kandinsky's French 
sources.* Owing to his same tendency, she also passes over the 
fact that Kandinsky s turn to abstraction involved a partial dis- 
avowal cf his earlie: Jugendstil commitment. For it is important 


to bea: ie mind that he £iaue Reiter calendar of 1912 features no 











5"... Kandinsky hat mir eiamal über Dr. Steiner gesprochen. Zur Zeit, 
als er seim Buch ‘Uber das Geistige in der Kunst’ schrieb, war überhaupt 
eine grosse Interesse «ir Theosophie. Kandinsky selber war sehr in- 
teressiert mit [sic] dies n Teorien!” Nina Kandinsky, letter of October 
31, 1963 to Ursula Aader& see U. Anders, "Im Zeichen des Geistes, 
Wassily Kandinsky zum handertster Geburtstag," Gegenwart, xxvii, 
1966, 339: 


¢ Quoted in the present reviewer's "Art in the ‘Epoch of the Great 
Spiritual, "' Journal cf he Marburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxix, 1966, 
418. 


? Kandinsky 1901-191., XXi. 
8 Weiss. 189f, n. 1. Sh alse (21 and 208, n. 74) claims that Kandinsky 
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visual material even remotely connected with Jugendstil painting 
or decoration. In his Reminiscences, the artist emphatically rejec- 
ted ornamental stylization: “Die Gefahr einer Ornamentik stand 
klar vor mir, die tote Scheinexistenz der stilisierten Formen 
konnte mich nur abschrecken. ^? His crucial works of 1913 have 
little in common with the wiry linearism, the sharply defined 
color planes, the organic and generally biomorphic patterns, and, 
most important, the structural cohesion of Jugendstil art. Instead 
the figural forms of the first abstract works are dissolved and 
disintegrated, while at the same time color emancipates itself 
from the confines of the contours.!? In deliberate opposition to 
"surface art" Kandinsky wanted to recreate three-dimensional 
space in order to make "das Bild zu einem in der Luft schweben- 
den Wesen,'!! an aim that no longer has anything to do with 
Jugendstil. 

Kandinsky in Munich is an uneven bock. It contains 
meticulous reconstructions of the artist’s intellectual ambiance as 
well as interpretations flatly contradicting available evidence. Il- 
luminating discoveries of abstract precedents mingle with less 
relevant material presented as prophetically anticipating Kan- 
dinsky’s great leap. But there can be no doubt that Weiss has also 
succeeded in assigning a good many important pieces their place 
in the vast jigsaw puzzle that Kandinsky’s oeuvre presents to 
posterity. 

SIXTEN RINGBOM 
_ Abo Akademi 
Abo 50, Finland 


Correction: Préault 


In the article on Antoine Préault by David Mower (June, 1981), 
slow transatlantic mail resulted in errors remaining uncorrected, 
of which the following may mislead: p. 295, col 2, line 4 from 
end, ^H." should be "P."; p. 296, col. 2, line 11, "et St. Roche" 
should be “in St. Roch”; p. 299, col. 2, line 10, “Eugène” should 
be "Ernest"; p. 303, col. 2, line 17, "signed" shouid be “winged.” 

In the footnotes: in note 25, lines 8-11, delete "No." in each 
case (the numbers are of pages); note 27, reverse :he two clauses, 
so that they read: "In the Salon of 1831 Jehan cu Seigneur ex- 
hibited his Orlando furioso, which Thoré-Bürger was later to 
describe as "une sorte de ‘Preface de Cromwell"; note 71, 
"1895" should be 1855”; note 75, col. 2, line 4, "Moine's © 
should be "'Préault's'; note 82, “vu, sér. 1, 1857” should be “n.s. 
1, 1857"; note 98, " Cavalier's" should be " Cavelier's." 


was referring to Jugendstil when he wrote about two-dimensional 
paintings as the first step towards abstraction. But from the context 
(Uber das Geistige ..., 110f), it is clear that what he had in mind was 
Cézanne and Post-Impressionism, not Jugendstil, since Cubism is 
characterized as the reaction against this "surface art.” 


° Kandinsky 1901-1913, xv. Weiss alludes to this passage in passing, p. 
10 (with n. 37 on p. 160). 

10 [n a process that Kandinsky called "Uberfliessungen der Farbe über die 
Konturen” or "über die Grenze der Form" (Kandinsky 1901-1913, xxxiii 
and xxxiv). 


it Kandinsky, Uber das Geistige..., 112. 
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Our under-tanding o? fish and fishing images in Early 
Christian art is complicated by patristic writers who 
have ziver contradiccory interpretations of the waters 
as boh the "sea of sin" and "living water." In this 
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Three full page drawizgs of the deity in the English tenth- 





943, fals. Sv-6v) have hitherto been identified as one of 


the earliest «epresentations of the Trinity in anthropomor- 


phic form. Detailed examination of the pictorial evicence 


4D FISH POED: FROM THE SEA OF SIN TO THE LIVING WATERS 


SS IN AN ÆNGLO-SAXON PONTIFICAL: ANTHROPOMORPHIC TRINITY OR THREEFOLD CHRIST? 
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article the implications of this paradoxical interpretation 
are explored, and a new group of marine scenes, which 
are here designated “fish ponds,” are seen as images of 
"living water.” 


JANE ROSENTHAL 


and the textual context of the works suggests, however, 
that the drawings actually portray an even more unusual 
subject, one apparently without precedent in earlier 
Western art, to wit, Christ appearing in his threefold 
character as king, god, and man. 
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Two smal trecento saintings representing the Fall of 
the Rebel angels ane Saint Martin dividing his cloak 
with the Beggar, originally covering opposite sides of 
the same panel, have seen attributed to a Sienese painter 
named the Master of the Rebel Angels and dated into 
the fortie:. Examinatcon of them reveals that they are 
by differen: painters. Giovanni da Milano painted the 








REMBRANDT «© MEDITATIGNAL PRINTMAKER 


The essavevamines parallels between state changes in two 
prints by Rembrandt and meditational sequences in con- 
temporary devotional poetry, exemplified by a sonnet 





descriptive expositior of the narrative, to a revision 
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article shows through documentary evidence, as well as an 
analys:s of &ylistic changes in his paintings, that Rosa com- 
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Saint Martin and Naddo Ceccarelli most probably the 
Rebel Angels. Accordingly, the essay observes an excep- 
tional collaboration of a Sienese with a Florence-trained 
painter. The closer examination of these paintings con- 
tributes to understanding of Sienese painting preceding 
the Black Death and of the artistic formation of Giovanni 
da Milano. 
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prompting deliberation over its meaning, to à final stage 
of more intense and intimate confrontation with Christ. 
Traces of correction and revision in these prints are com- 
pared to confessional themes in devotional poetry, indicat- 
ing that both prints and poems serve additionally as 
records of the artist's spiritual and creative travail. 
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posed it in the second half of 1650, after his return to Rome. 
This date coincides with a renewed interest in the Bam- 
boccianti by Roman patrons and the consequent resentment 
by serious painters such as Rosa, who considered himself 
a painter-philosopher and desired acceptance by the academic 
establishment, whose views on painting his Satire parallels. 
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charac:eristics of eack. [t is suggested that Boilly is a 
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transitional figure. Works in the first manner are typical 
of the later eighteenth century, with their interest in moral, 
sentimental, even mildly erotic themes. By contrast, 
Boilly’s second manner anticipates developments in later 
nineteenth-century naturalism by evincing a strong desire 
to record daily life with a degree of objectivity. 
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Fish and the fisherman are familiar motifs in the repertory 





bring them ini 

prototypes fcr these representations, like many other 
motifs ir tae Zetly Christian symbolic vocabulary, can be 
found ir Roma art. Scenes with fish are employed in the 
decoratien of Roman villas, baths and, appropriately 
enough, fcun ans and pools. The fine mosaic panels with 
naturalistic sea creatures from Pompeii represent fauna in 
their natural azbitat with almost scientific accuracy. Fish 
and other marine animals play an important role in 
mythologi-al sebiects such as Neptune and Amphitrite or 
the Crowning cf Venus, and in genre scenes where putti or 
humans fish “wom rocks or boats. A rich variety of fish 
swimming in tae sea, without any other explicit context, 
frequendy fo ms the centerpiece of Roman mosaic pave- 
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1 Basic stedies ca the use of the acrostic Rog and fish symbolism in 
Early Chrest.an witiags and art include Dolger; Morey; Robert Eisler, 
Orpheus he Fis e~ Comparative Studies in Orphic and Early Christian 
Cult Symmoism Bondom: 1921; Henri Leclercq, "IXGYZ," Dictionnaire 
d'archéolegi» chretienne et de liturgie, vu, 2, cols. 1,990-2,068; I. 
Engemanz, Fisch. Fischer, Fischfang,” Reallexikon für Antike und 
Christentzm-, vi. Stettgart, 1969. cols. 959-1,097; Liselotte Wehrhahn- 
Stauch, “Christ ce Fiscasymbolik von den Anfängen bis zum hohen 
Mittelalter," Zecschsft sur Kunstgeschichte, xxxv, 1972, 1-68. 





2 José Ramon M ia, “Un mosaico descubierto en Toledo," Boletín de la 
Real Academia d: ia Historia, ixxxui, 1923, 19-23; Ludwig Budde, 
Antike Mcsaikes in Kilikien, n, Die heidnischen Mosaiken, 


Duval, Les Basil ues de Sbeitla à deux sanctuaires opposés (Basiliques I, 
I et IV), Paris, ASTE 162, figs. 161-66. 

For discussio: =f marine themes in Roman mosaics, and many ad- 
ditional examples =f the types cited here, see Marion E. Blake, "Roman 
Mosaics af the Swzond Century in Italy.” Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, xin, 1936, 139-154; Erich Pernice, Pavimente und 
figürliche Mose ker, De hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji, vi, Berlin, 
1938, 149-134; Levi, 596-603; Irving Lavin, "The Hunting Mosaics of 
Antioch anc Thei Sourees," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xvu, 1963, 214- 
16: DePume; Eatherine Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North 
Africa: Studies re iconosraphy end Patronage, Oxford, 1978, 125-130. 
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ments, as in the villas at Toledo and Anazarbus. In pools 
and fountains, such fish inhabit not only the sea repre- 
sented in the mosaic, but the actual water of the basin 
which they decorate, for example, in the piscina of the 
frigidarium in the Roman bath at Münsingen, or the foun- 
tain in a Roman house at Sbeitla.? 

These Roman marine mosaics, prized for their highly 
decorative evocations of nature and man’s seasonal ac- 
tivities, are generally considered "neutral" motifs, lacking 
specific symbolic content.? When such nature images were 
taken into a Christian context, usually with only minimal 
alterations from the existing model-book repertory,* they 
were often employed in a more pointed manner to convey 
popular religious ideas of the providence of God, the 
blessings of life on earth within the embrace of the 
Church, or the joys of Paradise. Similar metaphors drawn 
from the natural world, including the sea and its inhabi- 
tants, pervade the sermons and popular teachings of the 


» An interesting question outside the scope of this paper is the possibility 
of a symbolic interpretation for at least some categories of these Roman 
marine scenes. Most of the fishermen, harbor scenes, and representations 
of specific varieties of fish in the sea are clearly genre or fancifui 
decorative motifs (Dunbabin, 125-130; Louis Foucher, Navires et bar- 
ques figurés sur des mosaiques de Sousse et des environs [Notes et 
documents, xv], Tunis, 1957; Pernice, 149-154). Most mythological 
scenes in the mosaic pavements of villas and baths, including those 
representing sea divinities, are usually interpreted either as conventional 
representations of traditional themes (Blake, 139-154; Dunbabin, 38-45; 
Levi, 2, 38-39; Erwan Marec, "Trois Mosaiques d'Hippone à sujets 
marins," Libyca, Série archéologie et epigraphie, vi, 1958, 99-122: 
Pauline Voute, "Notes sur l'iconographie d'Océan: A propos d'une fon- 
taine à mosaïques découverte à Nole [Campanie], Mélanges de l'Ecole 
Francaise de Rome, antiquité, LXXXIV, 1972, 1, 639-673) or as apotropaic 
(Louis Foucher, La Maison de la procession dionysiaque à El Jem, Paris, 
1963, 139-163; Levi, 169, n. 5). An exception to this approach is Gilbert 
Charles Picard's interpretation of the mosaic pavement of the Coronation 
of Venus in a marine setting in the villa at Ellès as signifying “nature vic- 
torious over death" (‘Le Couronnement de Venus,” Mélanges 
d'archéologie et d'histoire, win, 1941-46, 92ff). For a recent, balanced 
discussion of this question with extensive references, see Dunbabin, 146- 
161. 

The Roman mosaics with fish swimming in the sea, which are the most 
likely compositional prototypes for the Christian motif of the fish pond 
discussed below, are all found in villas and baths — 1 know of none from 
tombs or temples — and they have no overtly mythological trappings. 


: On the question of the use of model books, see Ernst Kitzinger, "Worid 
Map and Fortune's Wheel: A Medieval Mosaic Floor in Turin," 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 1973, 344; Claudine 
Dauphin, "Byzantine Pattern Books: A Re-Examination of the Problem 
in the Light of the ‘Inhabited Scroll," Art History, 1, 1978, 400-423. 
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1 Lungara Sarcophagus. Rome, Museo Nazionale (from Repertorium der christlich-antiken Sarkophage, 1, pl. 124) 


Church Fathers, which provide our best textual sources 
for the significance of such motifs in Early Christian 
iconography. 

Our understanding of fish and fishing scenes in a 
Christian context is complicated by the contradictions in- 
herent in the interpretation given to the water in which 
they find their natural ambience. Patristic writers hold 
simultaneously two contradictory views of the qualities 
associated with the image of the sea and its waters. In a 
positive sense the sea is viewed as the "living water" in 
which Christian souls flourish. Tertullian writes in De 
Baptismo: “We little fish, after the image of our Ichthys 
Jesus Christ, are born in the water, nor otherwise than 
swimming in the water are we safe." 5 At the same time, the 
waters have purely negative connotations either as the sea 
of this world, or as the bitter sea of sin. Clement of Alex- 
andria refers to the “hateful wave of a sea of vices” from 
which the “chaste fishes" are saved.* Jerome tells the 
neophytes that they "by the word of God are lifted out of 
the abysmal waters of this world like so many fish." In 
the Sacraments, Ambrose views the sea as an image of the 
course of human life on earth: “So even for you this world 
is a sea. It has diverse floods, heavy waters, severe storms. 


* Tertullian, De Baptismo 1 (trans. Morey [see bibliog.], vit, 403). 

* Clement of Alexandria, Pedagogue 111. 11 (The Writings of Clement of 

Alexandria, 1 [Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 1v], Edinburgh, 1867, 317). 

The passage is cited in full below. 

7 Jerome, Homily 92, On Psalm 41(42): To the Neophytes (The Homilies 

of Saint Jerome, 11 [The Fathers of the Church, wu], Washington, D.C., 

1966, 245-46). 

* Ambrose, Sacraments 111. 3 (Saint Ambrose: Theological and Dogmatic 

Works [The Fathers of the Church, xuiv], Washington, D.C., 1963, 290). 
On the sea as an image of the world, see also Hugo Rahner, "Antenna 


And do you be a fish, that the water of the world may not 
submerge you. ...’’8 

The interpretation of the fish as an image of the Chris- 
tian soul is closely linked with these two ways of viewing 
the sea or the waters of the earth. On the one hand the fish 
are saved only when they remain in the sea, as Tertullian’s 
words demonstrate. However, in fishing metaphors the 
opposite is true. There the fish, i.e., souls, achieve salva- 
tior. when they are taken out of the sea of this world. In 
this paper I would like to explore two types of water im- 
agery which depend for their interpretation on the nature 
of the water itself: the fisherman, who removes fish from 
the “sea of sin," and the fish pond, where, I would argue, 
fish swimming in the sea inhabit "living water.” By con- 
centrating on the shifting meaning of the water as an ac- 
tive symbol of the process of spiritual transformation, we 
will see that these apparent contradictions are resolved. 


Marcel Simon sees the fisherman with his catch as 
parallel in symbolic function to the shepherd and his flock 
on é group of third-century sarcophagi.? On one example, 
the Lungara Sarcophagus (Fig. 1),!° the two motifs are 
singled out as pendants on either side of a female orant. 


Crucis. II. Das Meer der Welt," Zeitschrift für kathologische Theologie, 
LXVI, 1942, 89-118; Henri Rondet, "Le Symbolisme de la mer chez saint 
Augustin," Augustinus Magister, Congrés International Augustinien, 
Paris, 1954, Paris, 1955, 11, 691-701. 


? Simon, 307-319. For a review of the arguments concerning the symbolic 
or nensymbolic significance of the fisherman motif in Early Christian 
art, see Wehrhahn-Stauch (as in n. 1), 10-16. 


10 Lungara sarcophagus, Museo Nazionale, Rome; Rom und Ostia, ed. 
Giuseppe Bovini and Hugo Brandenburg, Repertorium der christlich- 
antiken Sarkophage (Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, ed. Friedrich 
Deichmann, 1), Wiesbaden, 1967, No. 777, pl. 124. 





Simon sound the explanation for the juxtaposition of these 
two figures i in a prayer ty Clement of Alexandria in which 
he i invekes Christ in turn as Shepherd and as Fisherman: 

. Jesus, Saviour cf the Human race, Shepherd, 
Husbardman, Helm, Bridle, Heavenly Wing of the all- 
holy flock, Fsher of men who are saved, catching the 
chaste : i d es with sweet life from the hateful wave of a sea 
of vice”: Of course, ane obstazle in viewing the fisher- 
man and shepherd in parallel roles is that the sheep con- 
tinues to flourish underthe care of the shepherd, while the 
fish, taxen ou: of its natural element, the water, dies. It is 
evident. however, that »oth sheep and fish are conceived, 
not as fauna in the natzral world, but symbolically as the 
souls o£ men. ? Jerome makes this distinction in a homily 
on Psaim 41 entitled To the Necphytes: "Fish that have 
been taken out of the sa die, but the apostles have fished 
for us and have drawneas out of the sea of this world that, 
from cead, we bid Become aive.” t 

Bott shepherd and fisherman are images of salvation. 
The fa:thful, serie on the one hand by sheep, and 
on the-other sy fish, ave rescued by the saving power of 
Christ from the evils of the earthly world and conveyed to 
a state of heavenly bliss. The fish still living in the sea are 
interpreted as existing m a state of sin, while those which 
are caught are. paradox cally, saved. Cyril of Jerusalem in- 
structsthe neaphytes a: follows “You are a fish caught in 
the ne: of the Church: Let yourself be taken alive: don't 
try to escape. tis }esuswho is p aying you on His line, not 
to kill you, bet, by kill ng you, to make you alive. "!* The 
waters from “which the fish are drawn are understood as 
the bitter wasers of sir, or the sea of human life. 

The means by whict the Christian (i.e., the fish on the 
hook) s brought to salvation involve a very different kind 
of water, the baptismal waters. Fishing themes oc- 
casionally appear in baotismal contexts.!5 On the Lungara 
Sarco thagus the fisherman is linked with the Baptism 
scene fon du le t na row enc), while the shepherd is 


























u Pedagagae HL 11 (Ante-Wicene Christian Library, iv, 317); cf. n. 6 
above. On the significanee of this ‘ext, see Leo Eizenhôfer, "Die 
Siegelbidvorschiage des Cemens von Alexandrien und die älteste 
christlicae Literæur,” Jahrkech für Antike und Christentum, ui, 1960, 
51-69; idem, “Zum Satz des Clemens von Alexandrien über das 
Siegelbi:d des Fischers,” JakeOuch für Antike und Christentum, vi, 1963, 
173-74; H. D. s«itendorf, “Die Siegelbildvorschlage des Clemens von 
Alexancrien, Pritschrift fer die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und 
die Kurde der ateren Kircisg, vini, 1957, 129-138. 


12 Cf. Semen, 309-310 


i3 Jerome, Homily 92, On Ps ae 
Church, isu, 245). 


14 Cyril of Jerusalem, Procat chesis, par. 5 (The Works of Saint Cyril of 
Jerusalem, 1 | Ehe Fathers cf the Church, vi], Washington, D.C., 1969, 
74-75). 

15 Wilpert, 1929,.1932, 1, 17; and Simon. 311-12, emphasize the baptismal 
connotations of the fishing theme. 















m 41(42): To the Neophytes (Fathers of the 





16 See Dolger, v, 569-672, who interprets the scene on the left narrow end 
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end).!6 This combination of motifs is also found in Chapel 
A3 of the Catacomb of S. Callisto," where the left wall 
shows the fisherman, the Baptism of Christ, and the Heal- 
ing of the Paralytic. The first two scenes are clearly intend- 
ed to be read together, since they are enclosed in a single 
frame. In another example, the theme of the second 
miraculous draft of fishes (John 21:1-14) is depicted in a 
fragmentary scene in the dome mosaics of the Baptistery 
of S. Giovanni in Fonte, Naples.18 In all of these represen- 
tations the water simultaneously conveys negative and 
positive values. The fish, as they are taken by the fisher- 
man from the sea, escape a state of sin symbolized by 
water, while at the same time the means of their "escape" 
is a ritual transformation involving water, the baptismal 
ceremony. The fisherman elucidates the connotations of 
the baptismal rite associated with death, burial, and 
resurrection.!? This is made clear by Paulinus of Nola in a 
letter to Delphinus, Bishop of Bordeaux, who baptized 
Paulinus in or before 389: 


May I remember that I was sundered from the womb of 
my land and my kin, and was made the son of 
Delphinus to become his "fish that pass through the 
paths of the sea” (Ps. 8:9). May I remember that you 
were made not only my father but also my Peter, 
because you cast your net down to draw me from the 
depths and bitter billows of this world, that I might 
become the prey of salvation, that I might be dead to the 
nature of my present life, and that I might live for the 
Lord towards whom I had been dead.?° 


The fish, caught on the hook of the fisherman, is a type of 
the Christian soul who suffers symbolic death in the bap- 
tismal waters in order to be “reborn” into the faith. 

In another positive sense, the waters from which the 
fisherman draws his catch can also be interpreted as a 
metaphor for the Word of God. Ambrose, for example, 
sees the water as an image of the teachings of the Church: 


as the baptism of a catechumen, and the fisherman as "ein Sinnbild des 
taufenden Priesters.” 


7 Wilpert, 1903, pl. 27.3. The fisherman also appears in Chapel A2 of the 
Catacomb of S. Callisto, where he is associated with Moses striking the 
rock (ibid., pl. 27.2) and in the Catacomb of Domitilla (ibid., pl. 7.1; L. 
Pani Ermini, "L'ipogeo detto dei Flavi a Domitilla,” Rivista di archeologia 
cristiana, xiv, 1969, 147, 156-58, fig. 14). 


!* Maier, 97-105, pl vu; Paola Pariset, “I mosaici del battistero di 5. 
Giovanni in Fonte nello sviluppo della pittura paleocristiana a Napoli," 
Cahiers archéologiques, xx, 1970, 4, 7, fig. 15. 


18 The idea of baptism as a prefiguration of the death of the corporeal 
body and the birth to eternal life is clearly stated, e.g., in Romans 6:3-4: 
"Do you not know that all of us who have been baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into his death? We were buried therefore with him 
by baptism into death, so that as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, we too might walk in newness of life." See also Un- 
derwood, 43-138, esp. 43-44. 


? Letter 20, par. 6 (Letters of Paulinus of Nola, 1 [Ancient Christian 
Writers, xxxv], Westminster, Md., and London, 1966, 189). 
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2 Rome, Oratory 
on Monte della 
Giustizia, apse 
(from de Rossi, pl. 
6) 


"The Gospel is the sea in which the Apostles fish, into 
which is cast the net which is like the kingdom of heaven. 

. Man should immerse himself in the waters, because he 
is in truth a fish.’’21 In the apse fresco of the destroyed late 
fourth-century Oratory on Monte della Giustizia in 
Rome,”? the apostolic mission of spreading the Word of 
God and thereby bringing salvation to mankind is asso- 
ciated with the occupation of fishing. The program of the 
apse decoration is known through a sketch (Fig. 2) and a 
description?? written by Giovanni de Rossi at the time of 
its discovery in 1870. In the upper part of the fresco, the 
enthroned Christ, with a scrinium filled with scrolls at his 
feet, is flanked by standing Apostles carrying rolled 
scrolls. Christ is shown in his role as Teacher; he transmits 
the Word to the world through the ministry of the Apos- 
tles. The lower half of the apse has a continuous seascape 


21 Ambrose, Hexameron v. 7. 17 (Hexameron, Paradise, and Cain and 
Abel [Fathers of the Church, xı], New York, 1961, 172). In this text 
Ambrose associates the parable of the net (Matthew 13:47-50), a Last 
Judgment theme, with the vocation of the Apostles as “fishers of men." 


22 De Rossi, 37-58, pls. vi-vu. See also Ihm, 15-16, 149-150, fig. 1; Pas- 
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populated with men fishing from boats. As far as we can 
tell “rom de Rossi's sketch, fishing with net, pole and line 
and spear were all included. In the context this scene must 
be an illustration of the vocation of the Apostles as 
"fisaers of men.” The stress placed on the teaching role of 
Chr.st and the Apostles in the upper part of the fresco 
suggests that the Word of God, rather than the baptismal 
waters, is here emphasized as an efficacious medium in the 
salvation of Christian souls. 

Tne fish (i.e., souls) already occupy waters which must 
be 2ositive in connotation in a number of fifth- 
seventh-century mosaic pavements which I am here 
isoleting as a group and designating as "fish ponds." 
These compositions are found in North Africa (the 
"Chapel of Asterius," Carthage; the annex to the basilica, 
Che-chel; the Baptistery, Djemila; a church at Khirbet 


A proposito dell'affresco di un distrutto oratorio cristiano 
presso l'aggere Serviano a Roma," Rivista dell'Istituto Nazionale 
d'Archeologia e Storia dell'Arte, XI-XII, 1963, 230-300; idem, 
“L'oratorio scoperto al ‘Monte della Giustizia’ presso la Porta Viminale a 
Rivista di archeologia cristiana, xL1v, 1968, 219-260. 


apostoli: 
n.s. 


Romae,” 


23 De Rossi, 49-50. 


Guidra; a chur-h at Ma ifou; the Church of Alexander, 
Tipasa; tomb raosaic at Kelibia and Tenes);24 in Greece 
(the Church o Histop Eucaristus, Arcassa; church B, 
Chersonesus; tae ve-tibule of the Baptistery, Colymvia; 
St. Leonida, Kleps;; = Byzantine church, Knidos; a church 
at Olous);*5 Yugoslavia (‘he episcopal residence, Heraclea 
Lyncestis; a dcuble-aps- building, Stobi; the episcopal 
basilica, Stobik2# S5ain (Isla del Rey);7 and Turkey 
(Mopsuestia).?* Typical e£ the group is the mosaic pave- 
ment in the vestibule of the late sixth-century Chapel of 
"Asterius" at Carthage (Fig. 3), where fish and other sea 
creatures are shown egaimst a background of waves. They 
are given no mare specific setting than “the water” or “the 
sea." Nc rocks or pants are depicted to indicate boun- 


^ This listing is no intenced tc be complete; the dates are those given by 
the excavators: 

(1) Carthage, Tunisia. Chapel of "Asterius," entrance vestibule (late 
6th century): Noël Duval and Alexandre Lézine, "La Chapelle funéraire 
souterraine dite d Asterias à Carthage,’ Mélanges d'archéologie et 
d'histoire, xxx1, 19 9, 335-357 pls. 1-2. 

(2) Cherchel, Algeria. Anne» to Basilica, apsidal niche: Inventaire, 111, 
No. 436. 

(3) Djemila (Cui-ul). Aerie Baptistery and baptismal font (early 5th 
century): Paul Mo: ceaux ‘’Cuicul chrétien (Numidie),” Atti della Pon- 
tificia Accademia Romanadi A: cheologia, ser. 3, Memorie, 1, 1, 1923, 97- 
100, 106-97 (deseripticr and inscription). To my knowledge no 
photograph of eith-r mosaic has yet been published; a very small portion 
of the Baptistery loo: mosaic is visible in a general view in Yvonne 
Allais, Djermila, Pass, 193%, 59 61, pls. 8-9. Professor Margaret Alexan- 
der, University of owa, Las generously shared her notes and sketches 
with me. 

(4) Kelibia, Tuni ia. “harch sf Felix, tomb mosaic (late 4th or early Sth 
century): lean Cin as and Noé Duval, “L'Église du prêtre Félix (région 
de Kélibial,” KartFzgc. i», 1958, 184-85, pl. 14b. 

(5) Kherbet-Guicra (Se tei). Algeria. Church, south aisle, east end 
(first half of the 5ta century): Stéphane Gsell, “Note sur la basilique de 
Sertei (Meuretanie Siifienney" Mélanges G. B. de Rossi, Paris and 
Rome, 1892, 345-550, fig 10. 

(6) Mat ou (Rusuriae, Algeria. Church, nave (late 4th or early 5th 
century): H. Charcon, “’Fouilles de Rusguniae,” Bulletin archéologique, 
1900, 129-149, pl. 5 Franwois Ezratte, Catalogue des mosaïques romaines 
et paléochretiennes du Musée du Louvre Paris, 1978, no. 5. 

(7) Ténes, Algera. Tor mesaic (late 4th or early 5th century): H. I. 
Marrou, Mosaiq es clxétiemnes de T3nés,' Bulletin d'archéologie 
algérienne, 1, 19€2-65, 227-233; Paul-Albert Février, "Mosaiques 
funéraires chrétien .es dat es d Afrique du Nord,” Atti del VI Congresso 
Internazionale di A cheolczia Cristiana, Ravenna, 1962, Vatican City and 
Rome, 1965, 443-4, fig. 7. 

(8) Tipasa, Alge ia. West Church, annex to Baptistery, corridor: P. 
Gavault, “Tipasa. I |'Eglise de l'ouest," Revue africaine, xxvii, 1883, 
400-04, and pls. a ter p. 396; Inventaire 11, Nos. 373-76. 

(9) Tipasa, Alger a. Church ef Alexander, west end of nave (late 4th or 
early Sth century) Samt4Gérend, "Une Basilique funéraire à Tipasa,” 
Bulletin anchéologque 1292, 456-484, pls. 32-33; Inventaire, im, No. 
397. 


25 (1) Arcassa, Karsathos, Greece. Church of Bishop Eucaristus, apse 
(late 4th century): G. Je-opi, "Le Basiliche paleocristiane di Arcasse 
(Scarpantc),” Clar. Rios, w-vu, 1932-33, 562-68, figs. 13-21, pl. 2; 
Pelekanidis and A zac., Mo. B. 

(2) Chersonesus, Crete Greece. Church B, nave (late 5th century): 
Georges Daux, Cl ronique de: fouilles et découvertes archéologiques en 
Grèce en 1959," Bulletin de eorrespondence hellénique, Lxxx1v, 1960, 
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daries, such as a river bank, a shoreline, or the bottom of 
the sea.?9 

In the fish ponds the representation of the sea and its 
inhabitants fills the entire field. There are no auxiliary 
motifs such as aquatic birds, crocodiles, or hip- 
popotamuses which would suggest a river setting, and no 
human activities of boating, fishing, or bird-catching 
which would give the scene a genre character. The fish are 
scattered evenly across the surface, parallel for the most 
part with the zigzag lines representing waves (Figs. 3, 6). 
The tendency toward an orderly arrangement is most 
pronounced in the fish panel at the west end of the nave of 
the Church of Alexander at Tipasa (Fig. 4), where the fish 
in each of the seven rows all face the same way, but the 


831-33, figs. 1-2; Pelekanidis and Atzaca, 1, No. 88. 

(3) Colymvia, Rhodes, Greece. Baptistery, vestibule: A. C. Orlandos, 
"Les Baptisteres du Dodécanese," Actes du V* Congrés International 
d'Archéologie Chrétienne, Aix-en-Provence, 1954, Vatican City and 
Paris, 1957, 209-210; Pelekanidis and Atzaca, 1, No. 56. 

(4) Klapsi, Eurytania, Greece. Church, nave, apse, and chapel adjacent 
to the apse (late 5th or early 6th century): Spiro, Nos. 95, 99. 

(5) Knidos, Turkey. Church below the Doric Stoa, narthex (late 5th or 
early 6th century): Iris Cornelia Love, “A Preliminary Report of the Ex- 
cavations at Knidos, 1969," American Journal of Archaeology, Lxx1v, 
1970, 153, pl. 40, fig. 19. 

(6) Olous, Crete, Greece. Church, west end of nave (7th century): 
Georges Daux, “Chronique des fouilles et découvertes archéologiques en 
Grèce en 1955," Bulletin de correspondence hellénique, Lxxx, 1956, 358- 
59, fig. 34; Pelekanidis and Atzaca, 1, No. 96. 


26 (1) Heraclea Lyncestis, Yugoslavia. Episcopal Residence, apsidal hall 
(mid-6th century): G. Tomasevic, 'Mosaiques paléochrétiennes 
récemment découvertes à Heraclea Lynkestis," Colloque International 
pour l'Étude de la Mosaique Antique, Vienne, 1971, Paris, 1975, 395, pl. 
CXE: 

(2) Stobi, Yugoslavia. Episcopal Basilica, south aisle, east end (5th cen- 
tury): James Wiseman and Djordje Mano-Zissi, “Excavations at Stobi, 
1972," American Journal of Archaeology, xxvii, 1973, 397, pl. 67, fig. 
10. 

(3) Stobi, Yugoslavia. Double Apse Building (late 4th or early 5th cen- 
tury): Kitzinger, 128, 138 n. 258, figs. 182-83; Djordje Mano-Zissi, “La 
Question des différentes écoles de mosaïques gréco-romaines de 
Yougoslavie et essai d'une esquisse de leur evolution," Actes du Colloque 
International sur "La Mosaïque gréco-romaine,” Paris, 1963, Paris, 1965, 
293, fig. 22; James Wiseman and Djordje Mano-Zissi, “Excavations at 
Stobi, 1970," American Journal of Archaeology, Lxxv, 1971, 399. 


27 Isla del Rey, Minorca, Spain. Church, apse: Pedro de Palol, ‘’Basilicas 
paleocristianas en la isla de Menorca, Baleares,” Festschrift Friedrich 
Gerke, Baden-Baden, 1962, 48-51, fig. 18; idem, Arqueologia cristiana de 
la Espana romana: Siglos IV-VI, Madrid and Valladolid, 1967, 228-233, 
fig. 80. 


28 Mopsuestia (Misis), Cilicia, Turkey. Church, nave threshold (5th cen- 
tury): Ludwig Budde, Antike Mosaiken in Kilikien, 1, Frühchristliche 
Mosaiken in Misis-Mopsuhestia, Recklinghausen, 1969, pls. 55-56. 


2° An exception to this is the fish panel in the corridor leading to the bap- 
tistery of the West Church at Tipasa (see above n. 24) where shells and 
lobsters lie on rocky outcroppings. The overall composition cannot be 
determined, since only a fragment is preserved. The depiction of shells 
and a lobster in the first row of sea creatures in the Church of Alexander 
at Tipasa (Fig. 4) may also have been intended to suggest the bottom of 
the sea, but here no rocks or other ground lines are shown. 
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7 Stobi, House cf Feristerias siis dots. "Town of 
Stobi," fig. 183) 


direction is reversed in alternate rows. At the other ex- 
treme, the panels at Klapsi, Olous, and Stobi (Figs. 5, 7) 
are arranged in very tree compositions. The fish and other 
sea creatures in ths groun of mosaic pavements are shown 
in profile and, altaoagh the compositions are often very 
crowded, they do mot overlap or otherwise come into con- 
tact with one amotner. Furthermore, with the exception of 
the fish ponds at Klapsi and Olous, which show a large 
fish about to swallow a small one (Fig. 5),3° the sea 
creatures are no: d2pictec in attitudes of attack or combat. 
The marine animas in the fish ponds apparently coexist in 
a peaceful environment. n short, the marine scenes of the 
fish-pond mosaic pavements are generally characterized 
by (1) a variety o fish and other sea creatures scattered 


3° This motif probatly reflects : misunderstanding in the choice of an ap- 
propriate Roman model tee below, n. 35). All the other sea creatures 
represented in this group are entirely peaceful. 


31 Raissa Calza, "Le scultare e la probabile zona cristiana di Ostia e di 
Porto," Rendiconti dela Pontificia Accademia Romana di Archeologia, 
XXXVII, 1964-65, 239-249 


3 Zoltán Kadar, ‘Lineamenti dell'arte della Pannonia nell'epoca 
dell'antichità tarda e paleecristana," Corsi di cultura sull'arte ravennate 
e bizantina, xvi, 1959 19D, F, fig. 4. 


33 André Grabar, Sculptures byzantines de Constantinople, IV£-X£ siècle, 
Paris, 1963, 70-71. pl. 22.2. 


** George H. Forsyta, The Monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai: 
The Church and Fortress of Jastinian,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers, xxii, 
1968, 8-10, fig. 28 Lcis Jean Drewer, “The Carved Wood Beams of the 
Church o: Justiniam, Momastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai," Ph.D. 
diss., University cf Mickigan 1971, 67-133, figs. 47-57; Forsyth and 
Weitzmarn, pls. 67, 74-25. 

Marinescenes in architectural settings have been interpreted as images 
of the “sea of glass” ard the "waters above the heavens” by André 
Grabar, “La Mer celeste dans Ticonographie carolingienne et romane,” 
Bulletin de la Société National des Antiquaires de France, 1957, 98-100, 
and Elisabeth Chatel, ‘Les Scenes marines des fresques de Saint-Chef. 
Essai d'interprétation ' Synthronon: Art et archéologie de la fin de 
l'antiquité et du moyen à; e (B®liothèque des cahiers archéologiques, 11), 
Paris, 1968, 177-187. 


35 [t could be argued that ‘he small irregular projections from the borders 
into the relief field might represent rocks or earth on the bottom of the 
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evenly across the surface, (2) the absence of aggressive at- 
titudes or hostile contact between the sea creatures, (3) the 
absence of boats and fishermen or other human figures, 
and (4) the absence of indications of dry land. 

The same general characteristics can be found in several 
examples of Early Byzantine relief sculpture which form 
various parts of the architectural decoration and fur- 
nishings of the church. Fish and mollusks decorate the 
outer border of a fragment of a marble altar table (sixth- 
century) found near the Christian church at Ostia.?! On a 
chancel pilaster now in the museum at Székesféhvár 
(Hungary) a fish pond is combined with the Tree of Life 
and the Monogram of Christ.32 The console with fish and 
other sea creatures (Fig. 8) found at Thasos and now in the 
Archaeological Museum, Istanbul, probably originally 
supported a roof beam.?? Another fish pond can be found 
in a similar location in the Justinianic church of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai.34 One of the 
thirteen wood reliefs which sheath the beams spanning the 
nave contains an active design with a wide variety of sea 
creatures (Fig. 9). The arrangement of motifs is loosely 
symmetrical about the center, with a fish, torpedo or elec- 
tric ray, two eels, and a cuttlefish repeated on each side of 
the cross. The sea creatures are presented in an extremely 
lively manner, with a variety of shapes and poses. The 
emphasis given to the large eyes and varied expression of 
the mouth of each helps to convey an impression of 
alertness and activity. The composition is extremely crowd- 
ed; the entire field of the relief within the ornamental 
borders is closely packed with the sea creatures. The beam 
relief, like the fish-pond mosaic pavements, contains no in- 
dication of landscape setting.?5 


sea or along the shoreline. However, the use of these projections is a con- 
vention followed on all thirteen nave beam reliefs in order to create a pat- 
tern of uniform surface density. See Forsyth and Weitzmann, pls. 66-79. 

This marine relief also shares another important characteristic of the 
fish ponds already discussed: the lack of aggressive actions among the 
sea creatures. They do overlap one another at three points, i.e., a fish and 
the octopus, the two fish on the right of the octopus, and the cuttlefish 
and small fish on the right end of the beam. The relative position of this 
fish and the cuttlefish is somewhat reminiscent of the combat between 
octopus and eel depicted on several Pompeian mosaics, e.g., the 2nd- 
century B.C. fish mosaic from the triclinium pavement in the House of the 
Faun, Naples, Archaeological Museum, No. 889; Marion E. Blake, “The 
Pavements of the Roman Buildings of the Republic and Early Empire,” 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vin, 1930, 138-139, pl. 50, 
fig. 4; for discussion of the texts by Classical authors (e.g., Aristotle, 
Historia Animalium 590b. 12-20; Oppian, Halieutica 11. 258-273) 
describing the enmity of the octopus, crawfish, and eel, see DePuma 1, 
23-25. On the Sinai beam relief the motif has been neutralized by sub- 
stituting a small fish for the eel, and by avoiding any overt signs of 
hostility. The sculptor may have knowingly adapted such a motif for his 
use, but it is more likely that he used a model already several stages 
removed from the original aggressive intention. 

On the other hand, the fish frieze on the jambs of the south door of the 
East Church at Alahan (George H. Forsyth, "Architectural Notes on a 
Trip through Cilicia," Dumbarton Oaks Papers, x1, 1957, 228-233, fig. 
34) appears to belong to a different iconographic tradition. Unlike the 
fish in the examples under consideration, these are closely compressed 
within a narrow frame, even piled upon one another, and in several in- 
stances are shown in attitudes of attack. 
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9 Mount Sinai, Monastery of St. Catherine, Church, nave beam relief (paoto courtesy Alexandria-Michigan-Princeton Expeditions to 


Mt. Sinai) 


The presence of fish ponds in a Christian context, 
unless they serve a purely decorative function, has yet to 
be explained. Although there are no iconographic “ point- 
ers," such as a specific landscape setting, human genre 
activities, or explanatory inscriptions, it is clear that this 
group is compositionally and iconographically coherent. 
The meaning of the fish pond can be understood in the 
context of ideas of the Creation and the bountiful gifts of 
God, and the fructifying nature of living water. 

The fish and other fauna that inhabit the sea were 
created along with the fowl of the air on the fifth day of 
Creation (Gen. 1:20-21). Extant representations of this 
scene are rare in Early Christian art. It is not included in 
the Vienna Genesis cycle, nor is it among the surviving 
fragments of the sixth-century Cotton Genesis manuscript 


36 British Museum codex Cotton B.vi. The manuscript was badly burned 
in the fire at Ashburnham House in 1731, and only about 150 fragments 
survive. For discussion of the evidence and methods for reconstructing 
the original picture cycle, see Weitzmann, 112-131. 


37 Otto Demus, Die Mosaiken von San Marco in Venedig, Vienna, 1935, 
42-43, pl. 27. 


38 J. J. Tikkanen, "Die Genesismosaiken von S. Marco in Venedig und 
ihr Verhältnis zu den Miniaturen der Cottonbibel," Acta Societatis Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, xvu, 1889, 205-357; Weitzmann, 119-121, 122; idem, 
“The Mosaics of San Marco and the Cotton Genesis," Venezia e 
l'Europa, Atti del XVIII Congresso Internazionale di Storia dell'Arte, 
Venezia, 1955, Venice, 1956, 152-53. There are, of course, stylistic and 
compositional discrepancies between the 5. Marco mosaics and the 
miniatures of the Cotton Genesis owing to differences in date, scale, and 
medium. For some cautionary remarks on the use of the mosaics to 
reconstruct the miniature cycle, see Weitzmann, 1955, 120-21; Ernst Kit- 
zinger, “The Role of Miniature Painting in Mural Decoration," The 
Place of Book Illumination in Byzantine Art, Princeton, 1975, 99-109. 


3 On the use of angels to represent the days of Creation, with special 


in the British Museum.3 For the Cotton Genesis, however, 
the later monuments of the recension can be used in order 
tc reconstruct the scene. In the Creation cycle of the 
tFirteenth-century mosaics in the south dome of the 
narthex of S. Marco, Venice,” which provides the best 
evidence for the lost miniatures, this scene is represented 
in two parts (Fig. 10). In the first panel, fish, an octopus, 
and a sea monster are shown swimming in the sea, while 
flying birds fill the sky above. In the second scene Christ 
holds out his hand to five angels who signify tae number 
of the days of Creation that have been accomplished.» 
Dry land, which was created on the third day, is not 
represented. An abbreviated version of the scene is repre- 
sented in an eleventh-century ivory panel from Salerno 
which also belongs to the Cotton Genesis recension.*? 


reference to the S. Marco mosaics, see Marie-Thérèse d'Alverny, "Les 
Anges et les jours," Cahiers archéologiques, 1x, 1957, 271-300. 

In the Octateuchs, Christ and the angels are not depicted. The 
representation of the fifth day of Creation in the Smyrna Octateuch 
(12th century) is divided, like the Cotton Genesis recension scenes, into 
bands of birds and fish, all of whom are peaceful. However, the setting 
in-ludes dry land with trees and bushes around the birds, and, in the sky, 
medallions containing personifications of the sun and moon flanking a 
sterry arc of Heaven. See Jean Lassus, “La Création du monde dans les 
octateuques byzantins du douzième siècle,” Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, Fondation Eugène Piot, Monuments et mémoires, LXII, 
1979, 111-14. 


:? The ivory plaque with the creation of the birds and the fish is in the 
Me Museum; H. Semper, ‘’Ivoires au musée national de Buda- 
Peth, 1,” Revue de l'art chrétien, ser. 4, vin, 1897, 492-95. On the 
dk. ivories, see Robert P. Bergman, “The Salerno Ivories,” Ph.D. 
diss., Princeton University, 1972. Bergman comments on the relationship 
of the Salerno ivory Creation of the Animals (Metropolitan Museum) 
with the Cotton Genesis recension in “A School of Romanesque Ivory 
Cerving in Amalfi," Metropolitan Museum Journal, 1x, 1974, 173-74. 
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10 Venice 5. 
Marco, C-eatc 
dome, fifth d y of 
Creation from 
d'Alverm. “le 
Anges et les 
jours,” fig. 7 


The repreentatien of the fish and other marine animals 
in an expanse of water extending the entire width of the 
frame has many fectures in common with the fish ponds. 
The sea creasures are depicted in a marine environment 
with no suggestion of land, either as shore or bottom of 
the sea. A &riilar variety of fish and sea creatures is in- 
cluded: sctc pus, eel, cuttlefish, turtle, and a number of 
fish that camrot be distinguished as to species. However, 
the sea dræn, whica occupies a prominent position 
among tre ac uatic life of the S. Marco mosaics and the 
Salerno ivory is absen from nearly all of the fish ponds. 
This omssism makes i: unlikely that Gen. 1:20-21, with 
its reference w the “great sea monsters," was used as the 
direct textu. | source fcr this imagery. On the other hand, 
the nonaggr: sive « ttitudes of the sea creatures of the fish 
ponds accord well with Creation iconography. None of the 
inhabitants > the water in these representations or in the 
Creation scenes or the Cotton Genesis recension are 
shown ir ccx bat o- abeut to feed off another species. The 
moment of <reatian provides a brief period of respite at 
the begianiag of tne world when living creatures are at 
peace with dae anethe. 

The representation «f the categories of animal life on 


41 Ute Lux, “Dæ Apostel-Kische in Madeba," Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Palästina- Verezmae Lxxxiv, 1558, 106-129. 
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earth as manifestations of God's creative powers is closely 
related to hymns of praise for the bounty of God to 
mankind in creating the sea, the heavens and the earth and 
all living creatures. This theme appears with special 
emphasis on the creatures of the sea in the mosaic pave- 
ment of the Church of the Apostles at Madaba, finished in 
578-79 À.D.41 In a circular medallion in the central panel of 
the nave mosaic the sea is personified by the bust-length 
figure of a woman inscribed QAAACCA (Fig. 11). She 
holds a rudder in her left hand and in the water about her 
are a number of fish and other sea creatures, including a 
dog-like creature with sharp teeth, and two large fierce- 
looking fish. The rudder and the sea monster are derived 
from representations of the sea goddess Thetis, as for ex- 
ample in the octagonal pavement of Bath F at Antioch.* 
These attributes of the pagan sea goddess were borrowed 
by the mosaicists at Madaba to personify the sea and the 
living creatures in it. 

The infusion of this motif, taken over virtually un- 
changed from the repertory of the Roman mosaicist, with 
the Christian theme of praise for God's bounty is spelled 
out by the inscription which frames the medallion: “O 
Lord God, Who didst make heaven and earth, give life to 


42 Early 4th century a.D., now in the Dumbarton Oaks Museum, 
Washington, D.C. (Levi, 258-59, pls. 1xi1a, CLxu1a). 
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Anastasius and Thomas and Theodora, and Salamanios 
the mosaicist.‘‘4 The introductory phrase of the inscrip- 
tion has many echoes in the Psalms (e.g., Pss. 134:3, 
115:15, 121:2, 124:8).** Because the pictorial representa- 
tion of Thalassa in a sense augments the two realms of 
God's creation mentioned in the inscription, Saller and 
Bagatti suggest Psalm 146:6 ("... who made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that is in them") as the main source 
of inspiration for the Madaba mosaic.45 

In the representations of fish ponds, the living creatures 
of the sea perform similar roles as manifestations of the 
glory of God as the creator of the world. The marine life 
reflects the spirit of Psalm 104:24-25: “O Lord, how 
manifold are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all; the earth is full of thy creatures. Yonder is the sea, 
great and wide, which teems with things innumerable, liv- 
ing things both small and great.” 

The sea and related images of marine and river life are 
also commonly used as metaphors for "living water" 
(Sdwp (Hv), which in varying contexts is understood as 


43 Saller and Bagatti, 179. On the inscription see also Martin Noth, “Die 
Mosaikinschriften der Apostel-Kirche in Madeba," Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Palástina- Vereins, Lxxx1v, 1968, 133-35. 


44 Cf. Isa. 37:16, Jer. 32:17. 


45 Galler and Bagatti, 179; Bellarmino Bagatti, “Il significato del musaici 
della scuola di Madaba (Transgiordania),’’ Rivista di archeologia 
cristiana, xxxiii, 1957, 146-47. 


4 Daniélou, 42-57; Arthur Allgeier, "Vidi Aquam," Römische Quar- 


11 Madaba, 
Church of the 
Apostles, 
Thalassa (from 
Lux, Die 
Apostel-Kirche 
in Madeba,”’ 
pl. 29) 


a symbol of God as the source of life, as a reference to the 
baptismal waters, or as an image of the Holy Spirit.4¢ In 
the iconographic programs of Early Christian churches 
and baptisteries the connotations of living water are fre- 
quently alluded to under the guise of the Fountain of Life, 
the Four Rivers of Paradise,4” and, I believe, the fish pond. 

The living waters of the Fountain of Life and :he Four 
Rivers of Paradise are equated with the baptismel waters 
by, among others, Cyprian in his letter to Jubaianus: “Ec- 
clesia, setting forth the likeness of paradise, includes 
within her walls fruit-bearing trees [which] she waters 
with four rivers, that is, with the four Gospels wherewith, 
by e celestial inundation, she bestows the grace of saving 
baptism. Can anyone water [i.e., baptize] from Ecclesia's 
fountains who is not within Ecclesia?4* As Herri Stern 
has demonstrated, this association is made unusually ex- 
plicit in visual terms in the mosaic pavement of the sixth- 
century Baptistery of Oued Ramel, Tunisia (Fig. 12), 
where the Four Rivers do not flow from a rock or hillock 
as usual, but from the scalloped edge of a shel, which 


talschrift, xxxix, 1931, 29-41; P. Reymond, L'Eau, sa vie, et sa significa- 
tion dans l'Ancien Testament (Vetus Testamentum, suppl. iv), Leiden, 
1958. 

1 Underwood; Velmans, 29-43; E. Schlee, Die Iconographie der 
Paraciesesflüsse (Studien über christliche Denkmäler, n.s. xxiv), Leipzig, 
1937. Paul-Albert Février, "Les Quatres Fleuves du Paradis," Rivista di 
archeologia cristiana, xxxii, 1956, 179-199. 


48 Cyprian, Ep. 73, 10; trans. in Underwood, 73. 
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12 Oued Rame, Baptistery (from Stern, "Baptisteres 
paléochrzétiens,' fig. I) 


+ Henri Stern, “Le Déco: des 3avements et des cuves dans les baptistères 
paléochretiens,” Actes du Ye Congrès International d'Archéologie 
Chrétienne, Aix-en-Provence 1954, Vatican City and Paris, 1957, 381- 
84, fig. E Paul Gauckler, Basiligues chrétiennes de Tunisie, Paris, 1913, 
20-23, pi. 18. 

Psalm 4342):1 serves as the explanatory inscription in the mosaic 
pavement of a reom attache to the 5th-century Baptistery at Salona, 
where the stags dink not from the Four Rivers, but from a cantharus (E. 
Dyggve, History of Salonitam Christianity, Oslo, 1956, 30-33, figs. 11, 
25-30; Stern, 38:-88, fig. 4) 


5° Velmans, 34, fizs. 4-6 In edition to the examples of the Fountain of 
Life in a baptismal context cited oy Velmans, see the mosaic pavement of 
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serves as an extension of the baptismal font. Here the 
water of the baptismal font itself is equated with the 
source in Paradise of the Four Rivers. Two harts drink 
from the rivers; they represent the neophytes receiving the 
regenerative waters. This familiar image is derived from 
Psalm 41(42):1, “As a hart longs for flowing streams, so 
longs my soul for thee, O God.’’49 

In the mosaic pavement of the Early Christian bap- 
tistery recently excavated at Ochrid, the theme of the 
Fountain of Life and the Four Rivers receives even greater 
prominence.9 The baptismal font is surrounded by 
double-tiered fountains at which sheep, gazelles, stags, 
and birds quench their thirst. The water sprays in thin 
streams from the pigna at the top of the fountain into a 
circular basin on a tall pedestal, overflows into the lower 
basin, and then runs out through small holes to form a 
stream around the baptismal font. This stream is augment- 
ed by the water which flows from the mouths of the male 
heads personifying the Four Rivers of Paradise. The living 
waters of the Fountain of Life and the Four Rivers thus 
become the symbolic source of the baptismal waters in 
which the neophytes are rejuvenated. In the Ochrid Bap- 
tistery, just as at Oued Ramel, where the font becomes the 
fountain, the baptismal waters and the water of life from 
the Fountain in Paradise are inextricably commingled. 

The living water that flows from the Fountain of Life in 
Paradise can thus be identified specifically with the ritual 
waters of the baptismal rite. In other contexts, however, it 
symbolizes the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in a broader 
sense (cf. John 7:37-39). The fountains at which various 
birds and animals refresh themselves in the mosaic pave- 
ments of fifth- and sixth-century churches are images of 
Paradise, and the living water that flows in them brings 
the promise of eternal salvation. Among many other ex- 
amples, the pavement mosaic in the south aisle of Basilica 
A at Amphipoliss! can be cited. Plants, birds, and a rabbit 
eating a cluster of grapes provide the garden setting, 
which localizes the scene in Paradise. The significance of 
such images is conveyed by the words spoken by Christ to 
the woman of Samaria: "Everyone who drinks of this 
water will thirst again, but whoever drinks of the water 
that I shall give him will never thirst: the water that I shall 
give him will become in him a spring of water welling up 
to eternal life" (John 4:14). 

The water flowing from the Fountain of Life and the 


the quatrefoil Baptistery of the Episcopal Basilica at Stobi, Yugoslavia 
(James Wiseman and Djordji Mano-Zissi, “Excavations at Stobi, 1971,” 
American Journal of Archaeology, xxvi, 1972, 422-24, pl. 90). 


51 Spiro, No. 213; two other fountains are represented in annexes of the 
same church, ibid., Nos. 211, 214. Other Fountain of Life images occur in 
nonbaptismal contexts at Akrini (5piro, No. 189); Carthage (R. P. Hinks, 
Catalogue of the Greek, Etruscan and Roman Paintings and Mosaics in 
the British Museum, London, 1933, 121-22, fig. 139; cf. 123-25, fig. 140); 
Dag Pazari, Cilicia (Michael Gough, "Dag Pazari. The Basilical Church 
extra muros, ” Studies in Memory of David Talbot Rice, Edinburgh, 
1975, 158, pl. 73b); Longos (Spiro, No. 197); Khaldé (Maurice H. 
Chehab, Mosaïques du Liban, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth, xiv-xv, 
1958-59, 113, pl. 74); see also Velmans and Underwood. 
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13 Thessaloniki, 
Hosios David, 


apse mosaic (from 
Hirmer) 


Four Rivers is, by definition, "living water," and requires 
no further identifying characteristic. In the apse mosaic of 
Hosios David in Thessaloniki (Fig. 13),52 however, the 
streams that flow from under the throne of Christ are 
filled with living creatures. The youthful Christ is shown 
enthroned on a rainbow and surrounded by the Apocalyp- 
tic beasts. To the left and right are two bearded figures, 
usually identified as prophets, shown in rocky landscapes 
with trees and other plants. Beneath the feet of Christ, 
four streams flow from a high mound into a river that is 
filled with fish. The seated figure at the right holds an 
open book which bears the same words as the inscription 
along the lower border of the mosaic, proclaiming that the 
sanctuary, full of honor, is the “living source" that 
nourishes the pious souls. This text,» which is closely 
related to descriptions of the "waters of life," clearly 
alludes to the life-giving waters that flow from under the 
throne of Christ in the Apocalyptic vision: "Then he 
showed me the river of the water of life, bright as crystal, 
flowing from the throne of God and of the Lamb...” (Rev. 
24:1). 

The fish that inhabit the river under Christ's feet also 
bear witness to its significance as "living water." This 


52 The apse program is usually interpreted as a representation of the Vi- 
sion of Ezekiel (1:1-28), and the two bearded figures are commonly iden- 
tified as Ezekiel and Habakkuk. Snyder, 43-152, argues in favor of the 
view that the Theophany of the apse mosaic is derived from the 
Apocalyptic vision of John (Rev. 4:1-11), and suggests that the two 
figures at the sides are Ezekiel and John on Patmos. Thessaloniki was, ac- 
cording to Snyder, 152, the one Eastern center where the Apocalypse was 
accepted as a canonical book. 

For discussion of the iconography and dating of the mosaic see also 
Andre Grabar, Martyrium: Recherches sur le culte des reliques et l'art 
chrétien antique, Paris, 1946, 11, 98, 198-202; Ihm, 42-51, 182-84, pl. 13.1 
(with earlier bibliography); Friedrich Gerke, “Il mosaico absidale di 
Hosios David di Salonicco," Corso di cultura sull'arte ravennate e 
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motif seems to be derived from the Old Testament 
prototype for the vision in Revelation, Ezekiel’s vision of 
the eschatological temple,54 where the river of living water 
that flows from the temple and nourishes the ever-bearing 
trees of the renewed Paradise, teems with fish: "And 
wherever the river goes every living creature which 
swarms will live, and there will be very many fish; for this 
weter goes there, that the waters of the sea may become 
fresh; so everything will live where the river goes” (Ezek. 
47:9). An important characteristic of the river of living 
weter depicted in the Hosios David mosaic is its capability 
of supporting life. 

The use of fish and other sea creatures to identify living 
water does not, however, depend on the vision of Ezekiel 
alone. Because of its life-sustaining qualities, living water 
in a baptismal context is sometimes linked by the patristic 
writers to the creation of the primordial waters. Ambrose 
interprets Genesis 1:20 as a figure of baptism: "... you 
have read about water, ‘Let the waters bring forth 
creatures having life' [cf. Gen. 1:20-21], and creatures 
having life were born. They indeed were in the beginning 
of creation, but for you it was reserved for water to 
regenerate you unto grace, just as water generated other 


bizantina, xi, 1964, 179-199; Velmans, 42-43. 


5 The inscription is based on an unidentified apocalyptic verse; Snyder, 
148, 148 n. 2. An inscription referring to living waters also formed part of 
the 5th- or éth-century fresco decoration in the Episcopal Basilica of 
Stobi. Only a few fragments of this fresco survive, and the composition 
cannot be reconstructed. The text of the inscription, which apparently 
was written on a scroll held by a standing figure, is closely related to the 
words spoken by Christ to the Woman of Samaria (John 4:14); Jovanka 
Maximovic, "Contribution à l'étude des fresques de Stobi,” Cahiers 
archéologiques, x, 1959, 207-216. 


5 On the parallels between Ezekiel 47:1-12 and Rev. 22:1-2, see 
Daniélou, 48-54. In both visions the sacred waters nourish everbearing 
trees, whose fruit will be used for food and the leaves for healing. 


creatures unc life. imitate the fish. .../55 The fish created 
out of :h: p imordial waters are equivalent to the Chris- 
tian scub brought to new life through the baptismal 
waters.. 

Fish ace also seen zs symbols of baptized souls by 
Tertulliam ir a commentary on 1 Cor. 15:39: " "There is 
one flesk o man’ (that is, servants of God, but really 
human, "ano her fesh of beasts’ (that is, the heathen, of 
whom the p-cphet actually says, ‘Man is like the senseless 
cattle’). ‘anocher flesh cf birds’ (that is, the martyrs which 
essay to moast up to heaven), ' another of fishes' (that is, 
those whom: the water ef baptism has submerged). 59 Fish 
represen’ “3 












ise whom the water of baptism has sub- 
mergec" in be mosaics paving the fonts of several North 
African >apzisteries. Ir the early fifth-century baptistery 





the fisa of tae mosaic are swimming merges with the ritual 
waters. A single fish appears on the bottom of the semicir- 


‘er 


cular niche at the point where the neophyte enters the font 
in the baptistery of Hammam Lif (Tunisia).5* Fish are also 
portrayed om the side walls of the fonts at Hadjara 
Mengouba Tunisia) and Sfax (Tunisia)® and in three of 
the semicirevlar niches of the font at Kelibia (Cap Bon)?! 
in Tunisia. r ali of these examples the fish, i.e., souls, are 
thriving in the living waters of the baptismal font. 

The iate-pretation of fish in living water as Christian 
souls ¿n a cate of grace can also be extended to nonbap- 
tismal contests. A Fountain of Life at which peacocks 
drink ir the nave mosaic pavement of the church at el- 
Mouassat, Tanisie (Fig. 14), is framed by an elaborate 
laurel wrea F which is in turn surrounded by water filled 
with à ware-y ef fish and other sea creatures, including 
lobsters arc other chellfish. The presence of living 
creatures marks the water flowing around the Fountain as 
living wate «ven though it is separated from its presumed 
source by £x» laurel wreath border. The fish that inhabit 
living-wate s are witnesses to its fructifying nature, and in 
contrast tc «he fish n the fishing allegories discussed 











55 Ambrose, nite Sacremen:s, 3, 1, 3 (Fathers of the Church, xiv, 290- 
91). 

sé Tertullian, [e Reswrrectione Carnis, chap. 52 (The Writings of 
Tertulliar, 11, tans. Peter Holmes, [Ante-Nicene Christian Library, xv], 





57 See sbeve, n 21 

s8 Inventeire, v, No. 50€ Christian Courtois, “Sur un Baptistere 
découver:darsia régien de Kélibia (Cap Bon)," Karthago, vi, 1955, 112, 
n. 29, Ne. 9, foe. 7. 

5 Loui ?oirseot anc A. Contencin, ‘“Hadjara-Mengouba,’ Bulletin 
archéoscgiqua, 1932-33, 322-33; Courtois, 121, n. 54, No. 12 bis. 

60 [npentcire, at. No. 25. 

st Courtxs, 26-123: Noe Duval, "Notes d'épigraphie chrétienne 
africaine,”  Kuhago, 1x, 1958, 142-49; Paul-Albert Février and C. 
Poinssot, “Les Cierges et l'abeille: Note sur l'iconographie du baptistère 
découver- da..sda region de Kélibia (Tunisie), " Cahiers archéologiques, x, 
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above, thrive only within its confines. In the el- 
Mouassat mosaic pavement the fish, like those taken from 
the “bitter sea of sin" by the fisherman, have been 
“hooked”: the lines with which they were caught still ex- 
tend from their mouths. Thus this scene represents a 
further extension of fishing imagery as an allegory of the 
salvation of the Christian soul. These are fish that have 
already been taken from the evil waters of this world and 
brought into the living water of grace. 

The fish swimming in the water in the fish ponds of 
Early Christian mosaic pavements and relief sculpture 
similarly represent Christian souls living at harmony 
within the Church or in Paradise. Like the Fountain of Life 
and the Four Rivers of Paradise, the fish pond is an image 
of the water of life. Christian souls are seen as fish who 
have been revivified in the baptismal waters, and continue 
to exist in a state of grace, which is represented by the 
water in which the fish are swimming. Fish ponds ap- 
propriately appear both in baptisteries, as at Djemila, 
signifying baptismal waters, and in basilicas, where they 
convey the regenerative qualities of living water and the 
promise of eternal salvation. 

If the fisherman is seen as the agent by which fish are 
symbolically removed from the "sea of sin" and in- 
troduced into the living waters of the state of grace, the 
parallel between fisherman and shepherd suggested by 
Marcel Simon** in connection with third-century sar- 
cophagi can now be extended to broader contexts. At 
Matifou the large rectangular fish pond in the nave of the 
church (Fig. 6) is juxtaposed with a panel of shepherds, 
sheep, rams, and goats in a setting of plants and flowers. 
In this mosaic the fish, swimming in the living water of 
the fish pond, thrive under the care of God just as the 
sheep do in the sheepfold. The ambiguity implicit in the 
parallel role of the shepherd and fisherman as symbols of 
the ministery of the Church — that the fish caught by the 
fisherman dies when taken out of its natural element, 
while the sheep continues to live — is resolved.5* The 
sheep under the protection of the shepherd and the fish 
swimming in the water of life are fully equivalent images 


1959, 149-156; Pasquale Testini, “Il complesso cultuale scoperto nello 
regione de Kelibia (Capo Bon)," Rivista di archeologia cristiana, xxxvi, 
1960, 123-144; Othmar Perler, “Die Taufsymbolik der vier Jahreszeiten 
im Baptisterium bei Kelibia," Mullus: Festschrift Theodor Klauser, 
Munster, 1964, 282-290. 


8 Louis Poinssot and R. Lantier, L'Église d'el-Mouassat," Bulletin 
archéologique, 1924, 171-76; idem, "L'Archéologie chrétienne en Tunisie 
(1920-1932) Atti del III Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia 
Cristiana, Ravenna, 1932, Rome, 1934, 396-98, figs. 2-9; Noél Duval, 
Eglises africaines à deux absides, n, Paris, 1973, 223-26, figs. 123-24; 
idem, "Le Dossier de l'église d'el Mouassat,” Antiquités africaines, vin, 
1974, 157-173. 


63 This is the sense of the passage from Tertullian quoted above; see p. 
534 and n. 5. 


64 See above. 


55 Jerome's celebration of this paradox should be recalled here; see p. 535 
and n. 13 above. 
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of the Christian soul in a state of paradisiacal bliss. 

The Apostles themselves become the fish under the 
protection of an enigmatic shepherd/fisherman figure in a 
catacomb painting in the cemetery in Via Ardeatina, 
Rome.* The shepherd, with a halo, is surrounded by 
twelve fish representing the Apostles. The shepherd 
ministers to the fish, as he would to sheep, without any 
need to remove them from their natural — and symbolic — 
environment, the sea. 

Fishing and fish-pond images in Early Christian and 
Early Byzantine art belong in the context of popular 
religious teaching, most accessible to us today in the form 
of the sermons and homilies of the Church Fathers, in 
which images drawn from the natural world are constantly 
used to describe the position of the believer with respect to 
the Church and to God. Metaphors concerning the waters 
of the earth and their inhabitants are especially efficacious 
in explaining the basic transformations of the spirit. Water 
is used to represent states of being, as in the image in 
fishing metaphors of the soul in a state of sin before con- 
version, and again in a state of grace in the iconography of 
the fish pond, Fountain of Life and Four Rivers of 
Paradise. At the same time water symbolizes the process of 
transformation from one spiritual state to another in bap- 


56 Second half of the 4th century; Aldo Nestori, “Pitture inedite di un 
cimitero della Via Ardeatina,” Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia, xiv, 1972-73, 159, fig. 9; Margherita Guarducci, 


14 el-Mouassat, Church (from 
Poinssot and Lantier, "L'Eglise d'el- 
Mouassat’’) 


tismal contexts. Even the means of conversion, the Word 
of God, is sometimes interpreted as water in which the 
neophyte is immersed. These multiple levels of meaning, 
implicit in the river and marine scenes of Early Christian 
and Early Byzantine churches, should not be read as con- 
tradictions, but rather as enhancements of their symbolic 
content. 
Hobart and William Smith Colleges 
Geneva, NY 14456 
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An exceptional interest in the Trinity in Anglo-Saxon 
England generated a remarkable variety of images of the 
tripartite dety that wes unparalleled in Continental art of 
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The thesis of hs paper wæ presented in preliminary form at the Second 
St. Lows Consesence ou Manuscript Studies, October, 1975. The present 
elaboration owes a great desl to the criticism and encouragement of Dr. 
Florentine Métzzrich to whom I am deeply grateful. 


! Wormald, 1«62, 20-23. Ir calling attention to these images, Wormald 
relates the pic: ial development to the growing popularity in England of 
a private devetzonal exercise known as the Cursus de Sancta Trinitate. 
Representatiome include, in addition to those mentioned by Wormald, (1) 
a second end «i £erent portzayal in the Bury St. Edmunds Psalter, Rome. 
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ngs in an Anglo-Saxon Pontifical: Anthropomorphic Trinity 


Western art before the twelfth century but common 
thereafter, in which the divine Persons are portrayed as 
three similar male figures either seated or standing side by 
side.? In this type, the similar human form of the three 
Persons suggests their consubstantiality, their uniform 


Vat. Lib. ms Reg. lat. 12, fol. 88r — see Harris, 296-97 and fig. 59; (2) a 
historiated initial in a Boethius manuscript, Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 6401, 
fol. 159r, repro. Temple, pl. 95; (3) a half-page drawing in a mid- 11th- 
century psalter, London, Brit. Lib. ms Cotton Tiberius C.v1, fol. 126v — 
see F. Wormald, "An English Eleventh-Century Psalter with Pictures," 
Walpole Society, xxxvi, 1962, 13 and pl. 30. 


2 On this type, see A. Hackel, Die Trinität in der Kunst, Berlin, 1931, 
66ff.; Braunfels, ix-x; H. Feldbusch, “Dreifaltigkeit” Reallexikon zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte, Stuttgart, 1958, 1v, 428ff. 
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size implies their co-equality, and the symmetrical group- 
ing indicates their unity.? Two Anglo-Saxon representa- 
tions have been explained as anthropomorphic Trinities, 
one in the Grimbald Gospels, the other in the Sherborne 
Pontifical. The first of these unquestionably depicts the 
triune godhead, but the three figures in the second have 
been, I believe, incorrectly construed. The following 
analysis will show that the evidence supports a 
christological rather than a trinitarian interpretation of the 
Sherborne images. 

The characteristic features of the anthropomorphic type 
are illustrated by the Trinity in the Grimbald Gospels (Fig. 
3).4 Here the three figures of the deity, which occupy the 
top roundels of the frame enclosing the portrait of Saint 
John, are identical in form, gesture, attributes, and setting. 
Each sits within a mandorla on a partially visible heavenly 
sphere, holding an open book in his left hand and gestur- 
ing with his right.$ The only distinguishing detail among 
the three is the cross in the halo of the second Person. The 
figures appear side by side in a horizontal grouping, 
although they are spaced farther apart than is usual 
because of their location in the separate roundels of the 
frame. This Trinity was created through the repetition of 
the motif of Christ enthroned on a globe, but with the 
cross removed from the haloes of the first and third Per- 
sons.$ It is at present the earliest known Western depiction 
of the anthropomorphic type with the three figures 
seated.’ 

The representation in the Sherborne Pontifical consists 
of three full-page drawings in black ink outline, each 
reproducing with minor variations the same standing 
cross-nimbed figure (Figs. 1, 2, 4).8 The drawings appear 


> An inscription accompanying the image of the anthropomorphic 
Trinity in the 12th-century Hortus Deliciarum states explicitly that the 
representation of God as the same figure repeated three times 
demonstrates God is three in Persons but one in substance. ‘’Trinus et 
unus deus, trinus in personis, unus in substantia, hoc una facies trium 
personarum demonstrat." See R. Green et al, Herrad of Hohenbourg: 
Hortus Deliciarum, London/Leiden, 1979, 1, 91; u, pl. 3. 


* London, Brit. Lib. ms Add. 34890, fol. 114v. The manuscript, dated ca. 
1020, comes from the New Minster, Winchester. Temple, No. 68; 
Wormald, 1963, 21-22. 


è For the iconographic context in which the Trinity appears, see 
Wormald, 1963, 22; Schiller, 1, 18-19. 


5 For the globe-throne merged with the mandorla as it appears here, see 
H. Kessler, The Illustrated Bibles from Tours, Princeton, 1977, 39-40. 


7 Two Early Christian sarcophagi, the “dogmatic” in the Lateran and a 
recent discovery in Arles, contain images which may possibly represent 
the Trinitas creator mundi, but they differ from the type by showing one 
figure seated, the other two standing. For the Lateran sarcophagus, see F. 
Deichmann, G. Bovini, H. Brandenburg, Repertorium der christlich- 
antiken Sarkophage, Wiesbaden, 1967, No. 43; for that in Arles, see J.- 
M. Rouquette, “Trois Nouveaux Sarcophages chrétiens de Trinquetaille 
(Arles)," Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions (Arles), 1974, 
265-273, with remarks by H. Marrou, 275-77. A. Heimann proposed the 
Trinitarian interpretation of the three bearded male figures on the 


on consecutive folios at the head of the manuscript in 
place of a single frontispiece. The impressive size of the 
figures, which are 20.5 to 22 centimeters high, as well as 
their number and close resemblance explain whv, on cur- 
sory examination, they could be mistaken for a portrayal 
of the Trinity. J. O. Westwood first identified them as 
such without further explanation in 1868.? The interpreta- 
tion was universally accepted, and Künstle declared the 
drewings to be the oldest rendering of the anthropo- 
morphic type.!° Other scholars have more cautiously 
alleged only the probability of this interpretation," while 
Leroquais even observed that the Trinity thus constituted 
was indeed “curious” but failed to indicate what made it 
so.‘ In only one instance were the drawings said to repre- 
sent another subject. Talbot Rice stated, without comment 
or reference to the Trinitarian interpretation, that the three 
figures portray "Christ in different aspects.’ This re- 
mark has been ignored in the subsequent literature which 
continues to refer to the figures as the three divine Persons. 

The only support offered so far for the trinitarian inter- 
pretation of the Sherborne drawings consists of finding 
parallels for the Sherborne figures in two images thought 
to depict anthropomorphic Trinities. Neither of the two 
actually portrays the triune deity, however. One of the im- 
ages is mentioned by Wormald, and shows three standing 
male figures which he took for the divine Persons but 
which in fact represent Apostles. The group is one of four 
representing the twelve Apostles in a Last Judgment 
sequence distributed over the canon tables of an Anglo- 
Saxon gospel book in Pembroke College Library.14 Since 
the figures are rather similar in appearance and one 
carries the long cross-staff as a standard-bearer for Christ, 


Lateran sarcophagus in “Trinitas Creator Mundi," Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, u, 1938, 42-44. The interpretation 
has recently been rejected for both the Lateran and Arles sarcophagi by J. 
Engememn, "Zu den Dreifaitigkeitsdarstellungen der frühchristlichen 
Kunst: Gab es im 4. Jahrhundert anthropomorphe Trinitatsbilder?" 
Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum, xix, 1976, 157-72. I am indebted 
to Dr. Reiner Haussherr for calling this article to my attention. 

è Paris, Bibl. Nat. ws lat. 943, fols. 5v-6v. Temple, No. 35. The 
manuscript, also known as the Dunstan pontifical, was executed in the 
late HOtk century, possibly at Canterbury. Additions to the manuscript 
indicate it was in Sherborne by the beginning of the 11th century. 

? J. O. Westwood, Facsimiles of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo- 
Saxon aud Irish Manuscripts, London, 1868, 129. 

? K. Künstle, [konographie der christlichen Kunst, Freiburg, 1928, 1, 
222. 5e! also Braunfels, ix and text pl. 1 where the figures are reproduced 
in the wrong order, the second preceding the first; E. Kantorowicz, “The 
Quinity from Winchester,” Art Bulletin, xxix, 1947, 76, n. 23. 

" E.g., Alexander and Kauffmann, No. 6. 

12 Leroquais, 1, clii; 11, 10. 

13 D. Tafbot Rice, English Art 871-1100, Oxford, 1952, 197. 

!4 Cambridge, Pembroke College Library ws 301 (mistakenly numbered 
302 in Wormald’s text), fol. 4. Wormald, 1952, 78, No, 54. The other 


groups af Apostles appear on fols. 3-3v, 4v. The tables have not been 
published, 





Library. Th. drawing represents three plain-haloed, 
standing, male figure: wkich have on occasion been called 
a Trinity bet are curently thought to represent 
anonymous mae saints. No specific trinitarian details are 
included in the depiction and the presence of the scroll in 
the right hand of two o the men is inconsistent with a 
trinitarian interpretation since the attribute is traditionally 
shown in the left hand cf the deity. Also the inscription 
accompanying the drawing makes no reference to the 
deity in any &cm.'7 The facing page, however, contains 
another late C zrolingian addition in the form of a prayer 
addressed to tne Trinity. Some scholars, believing the two 
additions were joint -ntries, assumed the drawing 
represented tre three Persons invoked in the prayer. 18 
Others, ques iening the contemporaneousness of image 
and text, have left the interpretation open.? Recently 
Bischoff dete-rained from the palaeographic evidence that 
the inscription above tke drawing and the prayer were 











"itarian irterpretation as groundless.20 
Aside from these attempts to find parallel trinitarian 
representation, no effort has been made to test the 
validity of ths interpret:tion of the Sherborne figures. No 
study has teen urderaken of the pictorial types or 
iconographicdetails inccrporated in the drawings, nor has 
the context ie which the images appear been investigated. 
I will exemiae thee csitical issues and argue from the 
results that he Shersorne figures represent, not a 
"curious" Trinity, but "Christ in different aspects." 





The three figures in the Sherborne Pontifical] are 
arranged witn the first two standing opposite one another 
(fols. 5v-6r; Figs. 1, 2° and the third appearing on the 
verso of the second (fd. 6v; Fig. 4). All three have the 
same tall, slerder, apright body turned in three-quarter 
view to the sight. They wear identical garments and hold 
the book ane a secend attribute in similar fashion. They 
differ in det, however. The first figure is an august, 
regal personage, fully bearded, who wears a jeweled lily- 
crown and carries a cross-staff diagonally against one 
shoulder. He a0lds a baok with two crosses on its cover, 
and his tanie as a decorated neckline. The second figure, 
with a short-cropped beard, is equally imposing but not 
crowned. His tunic is samilarly decorated at the neck, and 
he bears the same attributes as the first, but holds the staff 














15 Temple, £7, C. n. 5, 50, Eg. 31. 


1 Rome, Vat. Lb: ms Pai, lat 834, fol. 28v. The manuscript dates to the 
first half of the &h century; the drawing was added on a blank page ca. 
900. See Golds-Emidt, : 21, pl. 61. For the date and localization of the 


manuscript, se SischoÉ, 114-15. 
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with its simpler cross-head upright at his side. The third 
figure is a young man, clean-shaven except for a bit of 
stubble along the jaw line, who carries a palm branch in- 
stead of a staff in his right hand. His book, like his tunic, 
is unembellished and a strip of earth from which small 
plants sprout lies beneath his feet. In addition, the frame, 
which is left empty in the other drawings, is here filled 
with an acanthus frieze. It should also be noted that the 
size of the figures diminishes as the series progresses. The 
first is the tallest, with one foot extending beyond the 
outer boundary of the frame, the second breaks into the 
frame, but the third is completely contained within it, not 
even touching the inner border at top or bottom. 

Several aspects of the drawings just described clearly 
contradict the fundamental notions of co-equality and in- 
divisibility essential to renderings of the Trinity. For one, 
the variation in the scale of the figures is significant, since 
the first two Persons in an anthropomorphic Trinity 
would not be portrayed as they are in the Sherborne draw- 
ings, larger and hence greater than the third, nor would 
they be shown breaking boundaries within which he is 
completely confined. Equally revealing is the distribution 
of the Sherborne figures over three consecutive pages 
which makes it impossible to see all three together. As a 
result the idea of the union of the three Persons in one 
godhead, expressed in anthropomorphic Trinities through 
the grouping of the figures side by side in the same image, 
is obviously lacking in the Sherborne rendering. There the 
three can never be one. In addition, the Sherborne figures, 
each of which turns to the right, constitute an open-ended 
series in which the eye is led from left to right from one 
image to the next until it passes finally to the page of text 
facing the last figure (fols. 6v-7r). The principle underly- 
ing the arrangement of the Sherborne drawings is 
therefore continuous lateral movement rather than the 
closed, static bisymmetry of the anthropomorphic 
Trinities. A further element of the drawings not found in 
Trinities is the difference in settings given to the three 
figures. The first two are left against the blank vellum 
without any indication of place, while the third is shown 
walking on rolling ground. The figures therefore exist in 
two different realms — abstract, undefined space on the 
one hand and concrete, physical reality on the other. 
Unique and unaccountable as such a distinction would be 
in an image of the Trinity, it is made even more implausi- 
ble here by the fact that, if the figures represent the divine 
Persons, it is the Holy Spirit and not the Incarnate Son 
who is shown treading the earth. 

The principal key to the true meaning of these images is 
found in the attributes borne by the figures. The most 


17 The inscription is legible in the reproduction in Goldschmidt, 1, pl. 61: 
see also Bischoff, 83, n. 42. 


ts [n particular, Goldschmidt, 1, 21. 
!° E.g., Braunfels, ix, and Feldbusch (as in n. 2), 428-29. 
2 Bischoff, 83, n. 42. 
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2 Christ the God. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms lat. 943, fol. 6 (photo: 


Bibliotheque Nationale) 


1 Christ the King. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Ms lat. 943, fol. 5v (photo: 


Bibliotheque Nationale) 





3 Trinity. London, Brit. Lib. ms Add. 34890, fol. 114v (detail) (photo: British Library) 
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4 Christ the Man. Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 943, fol. 6v (photo: 
Bibliothèque Nationale) 


2 For the Imperi. type see E. Brilliant, Gesture and Rank in Roman Art, 
New Haven, 1963, 13, 92ff. 110ff., 154, 163ff., 180ff., 207-08; Grabar, 
10-39; G. C. P'eard, _es Trophées romains, Paris, 1957, 451ff. For 
representations e: the type :n Constantinian coinage, see M. R. Alfoldi, 
Die comstantiniehe G-ldpragung, Mainz, 1963, pls. 2-22; P. Bruun, 
Constantine and Licinizs A.D. 313-337, Vol. vii in The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, Londoz 196€ esp. 46-56 and most plates, also xxix-xxx for 
further bibliography o. the iconography. 

On the Christan adeotatisn of the type begun under Constantine, in- 
cluding references to tue patristic literature celebrating Christ as a vic- 
torious emperor see Cariste, 47-54, pls. 20-24. The subject is treated 
more generally »y Greoar, 15ff., 125ff., except for one version of the 
motif discussed m deta: , theemperor/Christ trampling an enemy, 43-45, 
237-39. See alsc Picarc, 49 ff. 


2 The sherborr= figu=s carry the crux-hasta or spear form of cross- 
staff, indicated »y the -athe- fanciful barbs on the points of the shafts. 


? Compare, e.g. Alfolei (asin n. 21), figs. 92 and 212, or Figs. 1 and 13. 
For the use of tre mot f in Roman art, see Grabar, 31-33, and Brilliant 
(references in » 21); for the Christian version, see Christe, 49-50; 
Grabar. 237ff. The figure of Christus victor appears frequently in scenes 
of the Ascension the Farou ia, and the Harrowing of Hell. For these and 
other tiumphal event in che life of Christ in which the motif is em- 
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significant of these is the long cross-staff held by the first 
two figures who are thus identified as representations of 
Christus victor, the cross-staff being the essential compo- 
nent of this well-known type. The iconography is Early 
Christian in origin and was adapted from a form of 
Roman Imperial portraiture in which the emperor, shown 
in military dress either standing or walking, appears as 
semper et ubique victor holding a spear, standard, or 
trophaeum as a symbol of his invincible might (Figs. 5A- 
B).21 The triumphant Christ, sometimes in military garb 
but more frequently dressed in tunic and pallium, bears 
the cross-staff in place of the pagan attributes as a symbol 
of the victory over sin and death that he achieved on the 
Cross (Figs. 6, 8). The staff, like its Imperial counter- 
parts, is either held upright beside the body, usually with 
one end planted on the ground (Figs. 2, 5A, 6), or is carried 
diagonally against or across one shoulder (Figs. 1, 5B, 
13).? It generally appears in Christ's right hand, leaving 
the left to hold the traditional scroll or book (Figs. 1, 6). 
This triumphant figure type, whether emperor or Christ, 
was used alone as an isolated image to portray the vic- 
torious ruler or was inserted as the central motif in ap- 
propriate symbolic or narrative compositions.23 Numerous 
Carolingian and Ottonian representations of the type in 
diverse contexts testify to its currency on the Continent in 
the early Middle Ages, and examples in British art are 
found from the second half of the eighth century on.25 
Both versions of the Christus victor motif with upright 
and diagonal staff are represented in the Sherborne draw- 
ings (Figs. 1, 2). The use of these large-scale images of the 
victorious Christ at the beginning of a book continues an 
earlier Anglo-Saxon practice first manifested in the tower- 
ing figure of Christ (21cm high) at the front of Saint 
Dunstan's classbook (Fig. 7)2 and in the full-page draw- 
ing of Christus triumphans (27.5cm high) which stands at 


ployed, see Christe, 50-54; B. Brenk, Tradition und Neuerung in der 
christlichen Kunst der ersten Jahrtausends (Wiener byzantinistische 
Studien, 11) Vienna, 1966, 57ff., 68ff. Numerous examples are 
reproduced by Schiller, 11, in the illustrations of the Harrowing of Hell, 
pls. 133ff. passim; the Resurrection, pls. 183ff. passim; Ascension, pls. 
468ff. passim; and so on. 


^ For Carolingian renderings, see Schiller, 1m, pls. 183, 468, 470, 483, 
495; Ottonian examples appear in pls. 137, 139, 141, 184, 281, 474. 


25 E.g., the Ascension on the Wicksworth slab, second half of 8th century 
(T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to 900, New York, 1972, 164-65, pl. 
LXVII, 2); the miniature of the Parousia, same date, St. Gall ms 51, fol. 
267r, with Christ only half-figure and the cross-staff shortened (F. 
Henry, Irish Art, Ithaca, 1965, 1, 196ff.); the 9th-century miniature of the 
Parousia, Turin, University Lib. ms O.IV.20 [Brenk (as in n. 23), 69, fig. 
18]. 


2 Oxford, Bodl. Lib. ms Auct. F.iv.32, fol. 1r: Temple, No. 11. The draw- 
ing, probably by Dunstan himself who is shown kneeling at the feet of 
Christ, is executed in black ink outline with touches of orange in the halo 
and other details. For Dunstan's authorship during his abbacy at 
Glastonbury, see R. W. Hunt, Saint Dunstan's Classbook from 
Glastonbury, Amsterdam, 1961, vi-vii; Alexander, 174-75. 
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the head of Manuscript 28 in St. John's College, Oxford 
(Fig. 8).27 The Saint Dunstan Christ dates ca. A.D. 950, the 
St. John's figure perhaps a decade later.28 The Dunstan 
drawing appears to reflect in somewhat altered form a 
model that resembled the first Sherborne figure in pose 
and gesture except for the turn of the head,» while the 
similarities between the St. John's drawing and the second 
Sherborne figure are so close as to suggest that the later 
work may have been based directly on the earlier.2° The 
model of the Dunstan drawing and the figure in the St. 
John's manuscript thus provide precedents for both ver- 
sions of the triumphant Christ in the Sherborne series, and 
the appearance of the two drawings at the head of their 
respective manuscripts establishes the use of these large 
single-figure images as frontispieces. The earlier drawings 
also bear witness to the fact that the two versions of the 
victorious Christ type circulated independently and were 
employed singly in a given context. The combination of 
the two in the Sherborne program therefore represents an 
unusual expansion of both the theme of Christus victor 
and the customary use of a single frontispiece. 

Not only do the first two images of Christ in the Sher- 
borne drawings differ in the manner of holding the cross- 


?' Oxford, St. John's College ms 28, fol. 2r; Temple, No. 13. The drawing, 
produced either at Glastonbury or Canterbury, is executed in brownish- 
purple ink. The homiletic text surrounding the figure was added in the 
late 10th century. See J. J. G. Alexander, Anglo-Saxon Illumination in 
Oxford Libraries, Oxford, 1970, 7-8. The peculiar tendrils sprouting 
from the bottom of the cross-staff are drawn in the black ink used for the 
text and appear to be a flourish added by the scribe at the time of the in- 
sertion of the homily. 


?* Both drawings were assigned to the mid-10th century by Wormald, 
1952, Nos. 46, 51. Temple, No. 13, seems to suggest a slightly later date 
for the St. John's drawing, and Deshman dates it to the 960’s while plac- 
ing the Dunstan drawing in the 950’s. See Deshman, 1977, 153-54. 


Alexander, 174, concludes the Dunstan Christ is based ona full-length 
figure like the Sherborne drawing but does not mention the triumphant 
Christ type. The modifications of the type in the Dunstan image include 
(1) the depiction of Christ emerging from clouds instead of standing full- 
length, (2) the transformation of the cross-staff into the rod of 
righteousness as the inscription along its shaft indicates, (3) the addition 
of text to the book which, according to its shape, was closed in the model 
as it is in the first Sherborne drawing. For the inscriptions and the inter- 
pretation of this portrayal of Christ as the Wisdom of God, see M. T. 
d'Alverny, "Le Symbolisme de la sagesse et le Christ de Saint Dunstan,” 
Bodleian Library Record, v, 1956, 232-244. Another more convincing 
reading of the image as a representation of Christ, the ruler and instruc- 
tor of monks, holding the rod as a symbol of his kingship, is found in 
John Higgitt’s article “Glastonbury, Dunstan, Monasticism and 
Manuscripts," Art History, u, Pt. 3, 1979, 279-81. For other representa- 
tions in which a figure is shown holding a cross-staff or spear with the 
index finger extended as in the first Sherborne drawing or with the index 
extended and the thumb visible above it as in the Dunstan Christ, see, 
e.g., (1) Achilles, 4th-century gold glass, Age of Spirituality, ed. K. 
Weitzmann, New York, 1979, No. 212; (2) silver plate with equestrian 
portrait of Constantius II, A. Grabar, The Golden Age of Justinian, New 


staff but they are further distinguished one from the other 
by the crown worn by the first (Figs. 1, 2). A recent study 
concludes that the crown or its ancient equivalent, the 
jeweled diadem, first appeared on the head of Christ in the 
last decades of the tenth century, not long before the Sher- 
borne drawings were executed.3! There is, however, at 
least one ninth-century representation known in which 
Christ wears what is probably a pearl diadem.? The 
earliest Anglo-Saxon portrayal of the crowned Christ oc- 
curs in the Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, dated to the 
97C's, and shows Christ with a diadem consisting of a 
wice gold band with rectangular divisions designating 
jewels.?? The motif next appears in the Sherborne drawing 
where the diadem is replaced by the lily-crown, a 
Carolingian form of royal insignia adopted by the Anglo- 
Saxons.*4 The presence of a crown or a diadem on the head 
of the Savior characterizes him as Christus rex, Christ the 
King, ruler of Heaven and earth.35 

The first Sherborne figure thus combines the attributes 
of Christus victor and Christus rex in order to portray the 
Savior as the all-conquering king of the universe. The 
combination occurs in only one other Anglo-Saxon image, 
the representation of Christ as the rex gloriae of Psalm 23 


York. 1967, pl 347; (3) soldiers in two illustrations in the Stuttgart 
Psalter, Württembergische Landesbibl., Bibl. Fol. 23, fols. 27r, 34r; (4) 
Benedictional of St. Aethelwold, London, Brit. Lib. ms Add 49598, fol. 
102v; (5) the drawing of the Dispersion in the Caedmonian Genesis, Ox- 
ford, Bodl. Lib. «s Junius 11, pl. 82; (5) other Anglo-Saxon examples in 
Temple, pls. 86, 168, 195, 248, 259, 315. 


3 Wormald, 1952, 25; Alexander and Kauffmann, No. 6. 


?! Deshman, 1976, 367-405. Deshman believes the iconography of the 
crowned Christ was an Anglo-Saxon invention which was transmitted 
almost immediately to the Ottonians. 


32 The crucified Christ on the Te Igitur page of the Metz Sacramentary; 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. ms lat. 1141, fol. ov. See W. Kohler and F. Mütherich, 
Die karolingischen Miniaturen V. Die Hofschule Karls des Kahlen, 
Berlin, 1981, 39 pl. 44a. I am indebted to Professor Mütherich for calling 
this Carolingian example to my attention. 


33 London, Brit. Lib. ms Add. 49598, fol. 79r; Deshman, 1976, 367-68, 
fig. 1e. The other Anglo-Saxon examples are listed in note 3, page 368. 
The benedictional is usually assigned to the years 971-984 (see Temple, 
No. 23), but Deshman dates it to 973 a.b. Deshman, 1977, 154-55. 


* For the lily-crown, see P. E. Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen und 
Staatssymbolik, 2 (Schriften der Monumenta Germaniae Historica, xin, 
2), Stuttgart, 1954, 413ff. The crown consists of a circular band, 
sometimes jeweled, surmounted usually by four fleur-de-lis of which 
only taree, those in front and on the sides, are normally visible. In Anglo- 
Saxon art, the crown is worn by English monarchs and Old Testament 
kings as well as by Christ. E.g., Temple, pls. 84, 147, 244, 306, 313. 


35 The theme of Christ's kingship originated in the early Church; see P. 
Beskow, Rex Gloriae: The Kingship of Christ in the Early Church, 
Stockaolm, 1962. For its various manifestations in Early Christian art, 
see J. Kollwitz, "Das Bild von Christus dem Kónig in Kunst und Liturgie 
der christlichen Frühzeit,” Theologie und Glaube, xxxvii, 1947-48, 95- 
117, and Deshman, 1976, 374ff. 





5A Constantine with Two Caesars, multiplum, A.D. 326-27 
(from AFoldi, Die Constartinische Goldprágung, fig. 214) 





SB Constantine Crowned by Victory, multiplum, A.D. 324-26 
(from Alföldi, Die Canstatinische Goldprágung, fig. 212) 





6 Sarcophagus of Probus with Christ and the Apostles (detail). 
Vatican City, Crotte Vaticane (photo: Alinari) 


7 Christ Adored by Saint Dunstan. Oxford, Bodl. Lib. ms Auct. 


F. 4. 32, fol. 1: (pheto: Bodleian Library) 


8 Christ with Cross-Staff Oxford, St. John’s College Lib. Ms 28, 


fol. 2r (photo: Courauld Institute of Art) 
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9 Rex Gloriae. Vat. Lib. Ms Reg. lat. 12, fol. 37v (from Wormald, 
English Drawings, pl. 28a) 


10 Rex Gloriae. Boulogne, Bibl. Mun. Ms 20, fol. 29v (photo: 
Susan Lowry) 


36 Rome, Vat. Lib. ms Reg. lat, 12, fol. 37v; Temple, No. 84. The 
manuscript, which probably originated at Christ Church, Canterbury, 
dates to the second quarter of the 11th century. 


37 Boulogne, Bibl. Mun. ms 20, fol. 29v; J. Porcher, Les Manuscrits à 
peintures en France du VIIe au XII? siecle, exh. cat., Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, 1954, No. 111. The psalter was executed by Odbert, Ab- 
bot of St.-Bertin, and collaborators between 986 and 1007. The seven 
marginal drawings, if not actually by an Anglo-Saxon artist, were at least 
based on an Anglo-Saxon archetype which also served for the Regina 
Psalter. For a detailed study of the relationship of the marginal illustra- 
tions in the two psalters, see Harris, 101ff. and specifically 103, 115-16, 
for the two images of the rex gloriae. 


in the psalter from Bury (Fig. 9).3¢ A closely related depic- 
tion is found in the French Psalter of Odbert (Fig. 10).?7 
Both images are marginal drawings illustrating the last 
four verses of the psalm which hail the arrival at the eter- 
na. gates of the King of Glory, the Lord mighty in battle. 
Christian exegesis had identified the rex gloriae of these 
verses as Christ the almighty conqueror of sin and death, 
and the gates to which he comes in triumph were usually 
interpreted as either the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem to 
which he ascended after his Resurrection or the doors of 
Hell to which he descended after his death to rescue the 
souls held captive there. The verses were therefore 
customarily illustrated with a depiction of the Ascension 
or the Harrowing of Hell. In the Bury and Odbert im- 
ages, however, a different iconographic tradition was 
followed, one that is found in one other Anglo-Saxon il- 
lus-ration of the psalm, the drawing in Harley manuscript 
602 in the British Library (Fig. 11).?? All three depictions 
continue the literal rendering of the text given earlier in 
the Utrecht Psalter in which Christ appears in the guise of 
an all-powerful, victorious ruler (Fig. 13). The Harley 
drawing faithfully reproduces the Utrecht illustration 
depicting the arrival of the rex gloriae as the adventus of a 
triumphant emperor before the gates of a city. The cross- 
nimbus is the only detail identifying this Roman con- 
queror as Christ the King of Glory. In contrast to these 
representations, which express Christ's kingship in 
Roman Imperial terms, the Bury and Odbert renderings 
(Figs. 9, 10) place a lily-crown on the head of the rex 
gloriae as a symbol of his royal sovereignty while retaining 
the spear with victory pennant attached and adding a 
shield as a further sign of his invincible might. Finally, the 
king is shown alone and the notion of his coming, con- 
ceived in the ceremonial terms of the adventus in the 
Utrecht/Harley drawings, is conveyed through the 
energetic striding of the Bury figure and remains implicit 
in the more static posture in the Odbert rendering. These 
two images of the rex gloriae thus offer parallels for the 
first Sherborne drawing through their presentation of 
Christ as a single figure in epiphany, walking or moving 
to the right, bearing the crown and the spear or cross-staff 
as the attributes of royalty and supreme power. 

It has been suggested, in the context of a trinitarian in- 


38 For the interpretation of the verses, see J. M. Neale and R. F. Littledale, 
A Commentary on the Psalms, London, 1884, 1, 334-36, and the Gospel 
of Nicodemus in E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher's Neutestament- 
liche Apokryphen, Tübingen, 1959, 1, 350ff. For examples of the two 
types of illustration, see Dufrenne, 1978, psaume 23. 


» Fol 13v; Temple, No. 64. The psalter, probably produced at Christ 
Church, Canterbury, in the first years of the 11th century, is the earliest 
of the three surviving English copies of the Carolingian psalter in 
Utrecht, a Reims manuscript dated ca. 820 which is known to nave been 
in England by the end of the 10th century. See n. 40 below. 


10 Utrecht, Rijksuniversiteit Bibliotheek ms 32, fol. 13v. For the 
iconography, see Dufrenne, 1979, 102. 


ton of the Sherborne drawings, that the first 
figure could pertra» Gcd the Father, although he wears 
the crown of Christ since the consubstantiality and co- 
equality-o* the divine Persons permit the transferral of at- 
tributes from cne to thewther.‘! This is certainly the case 
with the cruciform ralo, an attribute of Christ sometimes 
acquirec by tbe Father and the Holy Spirit. When the 
cross-halo occurs on -epresentations of the Trinity, 
howeve:, it either beangs to the second Person alone (e.g., 
Fig. 3) cr is resained by him while also being assigned to 
the other two Fersors.4 :t could not become the exclusive 
propert” of either tke Father or the Holy Spirit. For the 
same resson, t seems nighly unlikely that the Father 
would be shown in possession of the crown of the Son 
while the Sen eppea ed without it, as would be the case in 
the so-called & pane Trinity. Furthermore, a crowned 
God the Fathe at tris tame would be not only novel but 

dr i Je exce the crown, like the cross-staff, 
identifies the “iret she: orne figure as Christ. It may 
therefore be concluded that all the pictorial evidence here 
considesed suggests -hat the first two Sherborne drawings 
represer : epipaanie: of the victorious Christ who comes 
first as Ling, then as an equally impressive figure but not a 
king. 

The hird crawirg “ig. 4) continues the theme by 
repeating the seme figure of Christ but provides an earthly 
setting for the *pipkany and creates through the unprece- 
dented change in the key attribute the unusual iconog- 
raphy o Chris: helding a palm frond.* The palm is made 

ines t by: 4s being the only detail executed in orange 
ink in tke three dsawing:.45 The new attribute is of course 
an appropriate subs itute for the cross-staff, since it too 
was a pagan symbe of victory associated with Imperial 


















































41 Deshm.n, 1976, 373. The explanation is made in relation to an Otto- 


nian minzure bur is apslied to the Sherborne figure in n. 33. 


4 Eg., Heimann fas in 7 bi E &c. 


ample of. “his à long) r'onibably Het not God the Father, but 
the Verbis dei. 


4 The attribute has neve been properly identified and in fact is named 
only thres times ir the literature: Westwood (as in n. 9), 129, refers to it 
as either : ‘long æd ester «or a bit of “herbage”; Leroquais, 1, cxlix, 
remarked that it looked xe a“ long bird's feather"; and Temple, 60, calls 
it a virga without "urthez expsanation. The object certainly represents a 
palm frozd with :he imeividaal pinnae indicated in the conventional 
manner by small diagon | stwkes placed at regular intervals on either 
side of the long stem. Fe other Anglo-Saxon examples where the curv- 
ing frond is held an a similar fashion against the shoulder, see the two 
saints at fe head 5f the »lessed being led to Heaven in a drawing from 
the New Minster Register, Temple, pl. 247, and a group of martyrs 
receiving crowns n Marey €23, fol. 3r, Temple, No. 64. Carolingian 
parallels are founc. for e: ampie, in the Utrecht Psalter, Dufrenne, 1979, 
pls. 40, figs. 10, 1°; 42, “gs. L 3. 9, 12, 13, and in a miniature depicting 
saints in “Heaven im the Metz Sacramentary, F. Mütherich, Sakramentar 
von Metz MS las 1131. Biblotkèque Nationale, Paris (Codices Selecti, 
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triumph. Palm branches figure in the Johannine account 
of Jesus' triumphal entry into Jerusalem (John 12: 12-13) 
and were adopted by Christians as an insignia of the 
victorious martyr.4¢ The palm would thus be a fitting 
attribute for Christ who was regarded by the early Church 
as the "king of martyrs” and the “master of martyrdom” 
whose example was to be imitated piously by those who 
followed, a notion still being expounded in homilies on the 
martyrdom of Saint Stephen in Anglo-Saxon England.47 
The palm is not mentioned in those texts, however. It is 
rather in the commentaries on Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem 
that the palm branches carried by the people are explained 
as symbols of Christ’s victorious martyrdom on the Cross. 
To quote Saint Augustine, the palms were "praises, signi- 
fying victory, because the Lord by dying was to overcome 
death, and with the trophy of the cross was to triumph 
over the devil, the prince of death.’’48 The palm frond in 
the hand of the third figure of Christ therefore refers to 
the initial conquest of death achieved through the martyr- 
dom on the Cross, while the cross-staff borne by the other 
two figures of Christ symbolizes the triumphs realized as 
a result of the victory on the Cross. Since Christ suffered 
death in his human nature, the substitution of the palm 
for the cross-staff in the third figure gives special em- 
phasis to the humanity of Christ within the traditional 
iconography of his appearing in triumph. The physical 
world in which this victory was achieved is represented 
by the strip of ground beneath Christ's feet and the foliate 
motifs in the frame, while the humble state to which he 
descended in becoming man is expressed through the re- 
duced size of the figure, its confinement within the frame, 
and the unadorned simplicity of the garments. 
Although textual sources can be found relating the palm 


xxvii), Graz, 1972, fol. 5v. 


45 The orange ink is original. The use of orange for details in black ink 
outline drawings was customary. See, e.g., the Dunstan Christ, discussed 
above pp. 551-52, and Temple Nos. 20, 50, 58. 


1 See F. Cabrol and H. Leclerq, "Palme," Dictionnaire d'archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie, xii/1, cols. 947ff. Several representations of 
martyrs with palm fronds are listed in n. 44. 


47 The first designation appears in a letter from the church of Lyon dated 
A.D. 177. See Cabrol and Leclerq (as in n. 46), 948. The second is found in 
Irenaeus's description of the stoning of Saint Stephen in which Christ is 
referred to as the "martyrii magistrum," whose instruction Saint Stephen 
followed in every detail Adversus Omnes Haereses xu. 14; Sources 
chrétiennes, Paris, 1952, xxxiv, 11, 244-45. The idea is found again in 
Aelfric's homily for the Feast of Saint Stephen, The Homilies of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. The First Part, Containing the Sermones 
Catholici, or Homilies of Aelfric, ed. Benjamin Thorpe, London, 1844, 1, 
50-51. 


48 "Rami palmarum laudes sunt, significantes victoriam; quia erat 
dominus mortem moriendo superaturus, et tropaeo crucis de diaboio 
mortis principe triumphaturus" ; Tract, in Joh. 11. 2; Corpus 
Christianorum, Series Latina, xxxvi, 440. 
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11 Rex Gloriae. London, Brit. Lib. ms Harley 603, fol. 13v 
(detail) (photo: British Library) 





12 Christ Receiving a Palm Frond. Utrecht, 
Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit Ms 32, fol. 
56v (detail) (photo: Utrecht University 
Library) 
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13 Rex Gloriae. Utrecht, Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit Ms 32, fol. 13v (photo: Utrecht University Library) 


of victory to Christ, no pictorial precedents or parallels for 
the palm-bearing Christ appear to exist in the art of the 
period, and I am at present aware of only one earlier 
representation. It appears in the illustration to Psalm 97 in 
the Utrecht Psalter (Fig. 12) and hence could have been 


49 Utrecht, Rijksuniversiteit Bibliotheek ms 32, fol. 56v. The whole com- 
position is reproduced in E. T. DeWald, The Illustrations of the Utrecht 
Psalter, Princeton, 1933, pl. 90. 


known to the Sherborne artist. The drawing shows 
Christ in Heaven walking towards the enthroned deity 
who hands him a palm branch. The two figures evidently 
have no counterpart in the illustration of the text in other 
psalters.5° This ambulatory Christ receiving the palm 


50 Dufrenne, 1978, psaume 97. The illustration for the psalm in the 
Harley copy of the Utrecht Psalter was never executed; the space left for 
the drawing remains blank. 





represents the Lora of ~erse 1 whose right hand and holy 
arm have gaized kim victory. Thus the palm is awarded 
here to Christ the «engaeror.51 But the frond could also be 


martyrdom since certain commentators like Jerome inter- 
preted the great victory won through the power of the 
Lord's right arm «nd hand as the redemption of man 
achieved through Christ's death on the Cross.5 The palm 
is associated with Christ's martyrdom in one other Anglo- 
Saxon representatz n, e drawing in the Arenberg Gospels, 
but in this image # is the lamb, not Christ, who appears, 
and an angel tance beaird the sacrificial victim holding a 
palm branch over ts back. 

It is evident from the preceding examination of the at- 
tributes and detaîis of form in the Sherborne drawings 















the first and last, Caris: as king and man, while the precise 
nature of the secend remains undetermined. So too does 


the breader s-gnifcance of this remarkable, unprecedent- 










image and the gre 
Advert, in che. 
traditional ircerpætatisn of the gifts of the Magi. 

From Irenæus en, tke Fathers saw in the gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh sreænted to the Child symbols of the 
threefsid characte: o Christ: the gold, the attribute 
of terrestial monarchs testified that he was king; the in- 
cense burned in tre daine service, that he was god; and 
the myrrh, used to p eserve the bodies of the deceased 
from decay, hat »e was man.** The Sherborne drawings 











egesis of the-zifts and in the same order. The second figure 


51 See Dufrenne 197% 106, where parallels in Imperial imagery are cited. 
The scales in the left hand of the victorious Savior identify him as the 
"justice ^ of the Lord (verse 2) 

$ S, Hieronym Pressyteri Opera. Pars Il Opera Homiletica, ed. E. 
Dekkers, in Coqpus Caristancrum, uxxvii, Turnhout, 1958, 161ff. 


5 New York, J. ?ierport Morgan Lib. Ms 869, fol. 11v; Temple, pl. 167. 


54 E.g, Ambrose, Exps«itio Zvengelii Secundum Lucam, u, 44: "Aurum 
regi, tus deo, neurra Sefun-to; aliud enim regis insigne, aliud divinae 
sacrificium potestatis. aliué honor est sepulturae, quae non corrumpat 
corpus mortui, «ed reservet ; Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina, xiv, 
50-51. This formulation is-repeated almost verbatim by Aelfric in the 
Catholic Homilies, i, 36-17 (see above n. 47). Irenaeus's commentary is 
found in kis Adsersus Omnes Haereses ui. 9; Sources chrétiennes, xxxiv, 
156. Pradentiuss hyn: for Epiphany refers to the threefold character of 
Christ as precestine? by the Father: "puer o, cui trinam pater 








praedestinavit iadolem '; Cathemerinon Liber xu. lines 67-68; Corpus 





on the gifts, see G. Vezin, L'Adoration et le cycle des mages dans l'art 
chrétier: primit, Pars. 1959, 32ff. 

ss The 'uxtapoetion x^ images of the bearded and unbearded Christ 
recalls certain “arly €hrigian monuments like the 4th-century sar- 
cophagus in S. Ambrszio, Milan, or the 6th-century apse mosaics from 
the Ravennate «hurci of S Michele in which a similar combination of 
the twe types œ Chrz: occurs. These early works differ fundamentally 
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can thus be seen to depict Christ as god. The majestic ap- 
pearance and solemn dignity of the figure fit this inter- 
pretation, as do the attributes of cross-staff and book, the 
absence of a concrete setting, and the fact that Christ is 
portrayed here, as he is in the first image, bearded and 
mature in contrast to the clean-shaven youthfulness of the 
figure of Christ as man.55 A further direct link between the 
symbolism of the gifts and the imagery seems to exist in 
the third drawing where the function of myrrh and its 
association with death may have contributed to the deci- 
sion to depict the man Christ as a victorious martyr. 

Since the theme of Christ’s coming in his threefold 
character had apparently no pictorial precedents, the Sher- 
borne master had to devise his own program of illustra- 
tion.5 He found a suitable formula by selecting a well- 
known, readily recognizable type of Christ and repeating 
it with some variation in detail in three separate but con- 
secutive images constituting a single group. The similar 
bodily form and posture of the figures serve to indicate 
that it is the same person in the same act that we see each 
time, while the changes in costume, attributes, and setting 
characterize the different aspects in which Christ appears 
simultaneously. The three figures thus combine to 
produce a complete portrait of the threefold Christ who is 
king, god, and man. Pictorial improvisations of this sort 
were not uncommon in Anglo-Saxon art, for artists of the 
period often created representations for subjects not 
previously illustrated or devised new iconographic for- 
mulae for traditional themes.5 What prompted the un- 
usual choice of the threefold Christ as the subject for 
depiction in the Sherborne drawings is our next concern. 
For an answer we turn to the manuscript in which the im- 
ages occur. 

A pontifical is used by a bishop in the liturgical 


from the Sherborne images in other respects, however, since they repre- 
sent Christ twice only and portray him in two different postures, one 
seated, the other standing. For the sarcophagus, see G. Bovini, [ sarcofagi 
paleocristiani, Vatican City, 1949, 232, figs. 249-250, and A. Katz- 
enellenbogen, "The Sarcophagus in S. Ambrogio and St. Ambrose," 
Art Bulletin, xxix, 1947, 249-259. For the mosaics, see F. W. Deichmann, 
Ravenna: Hauptstadt des Spätantiken abendlandes, Wiesbaden, 1, 1969, 
221-25, pls. 211-16; 11, 1976, 38-43. 


s Christ is shown in different aspects in a unique illustration of the Vi- 
sion of the Magi in the Cappadocian church of Egri Tas. The representa- 
tion is unrelated to the Sherborne imagery, however, although both ul- 
timately have their origins in the symbolism of the gifts. In the fresco, 
dated to the 8th or 9th century, Christ is depicted in each of three suc- 
cessive scenes receiving a gift from one of the Magi. In the first two he 
appears bearded, mature, enthroned, with his hand raised in blessing; in 
the last he is represented as the Child in the crib. See N. and M. Thierry, 
Nouvelles Eglises rupestres de Cappadoce: Région du Hasan Dagi, Paris, 
1963, 50-54, fig. 12, pl. 32. Ibid., 54, n. 28, for reference to another 
singular representation from a Byzantine manuscript (Jerusalem, Greek 
Patriarchal Library Ms Taphon 14, fol. 106v) in which the first Magus 
carries the Child, the second holds a small figure of the adult Christ 
blessing, and the third bears the Ancient of Days(?). 


5 See M. Schapiro, “The Image of the Disappearing Christ," Gazette des 
beaux-arts, Sér, 6, xxii, 1943, 135-152; Harris, 256ff., 261ff., 296ff.; 
Temple, 24. 
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ceremonies which bishops alone may perform. These in- 
clude the service for the dedication of a church, the or- 
dination of the various degrees of clergy, and the blessing 
of abbots and abbesses.5 The pontifical had developed in 
the ninth and tenth centuries in response to the need to 
bring together in a single volume both the instructions for 
the performance of these episcopal rites which were found 
previously in the ordinal and the texts used in the rites 
which were contained in the sacramentary.5? The choice of 
materials included in the early pontificals varied widely 
from place to place, as did the order of presentation. One 
feature of the Sherborne manuscript that should be noted, 
because of its particular significance for the drawings, is 
the location of the ordo for the dedication of the church at 
the beginning of the book before all the other texts. The 
ordo also appears in this position in several other Anglo- 
Saxon pontificals related to the Sherborne.60 

Early pontificals were rarely illustrated and then only in 
isolated instances, so far as can be judged from the 
manuscripts listed in published studies. The ninth- 
century pontificals known at present have no original im- 
agery and only three from the tenth and the first half of 
the eleventh centuries, in addition to the Sherborne, con- 
tain illustrations. Although other early pontificals may be 
uncovered,? the fraction of the total with pictorial 
representations is not likely to change with new finds. Our 
few examples may therefore be taken as an essentially ac- 
curate reflection of the rarity and sporadic nature of pic- 
torial illustration in these early manuscripts, while the 
representations themselves show the relatively limited and 
improvisational character of the imagery devised on those 
rare occasions when illustrations were introduced, there 
being evidently no established program to be followed. A 


55 On the nature of the pontifical, see Leroquais, 1, i-cxxix. Pontifical 
manuscripts often include a benedictional containing the episcopal 
benedictions for the year. 


59 For the origin of the pontifical, see M. Andrieu, Les Ordines romani du 
haut moyen áge, 1, Louvain, 1931; C. Vogel, Introduction aux sources de 
l'histoire du culte chrétien au moyen âge, Spoleto, 1966, 183ff. 


6° These include the Anderson-Brodie pontifical (London, Brit. Lib. ws 
Add. 57337, fols. 1r-33r; text unpublished); the Lanalet pontifical 
(Rouen, Bibl. Mun. Ms A. 27, fols. 3r-52v; G. H. Doble, Pontificale 
Lanaletense [Henry Bradshaw Society, vxxiv], London, 1937); the 
benedictional/pontifical of Archbishop Robert where the ordo appears at 
the head of the pontifical section following the episcopal benedictions 
(Rouen, Bibl. Mun. ms Y. 7, fols. 87v-119r; Wilson's edition for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society). Also three other Anglo-Saxon pontificals: the 
older text inserted in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College Ms 146, fols. 
63r-89r; another pontifical in the same library, ms 44, fols. 6r ff.; and the 
pontifical in the Brit. Lib. ms Add. 28188, fols 1r-35r. For these, see J. 
Brückmann, "Latin Manuscript Pontificale and Benedictionals in 
England and Wales," Traditio, xxix, 1973, 403, 405, 426. 


61 I have checked the pontificals dating from the 9th through the 11th 
centuries included in the following studies: Andrieu (as in n. 59); C. 
Vogel and R. Elze, Le Pontifical romano-germanique du dixième siècle: 
HI (Studi e Testi, ccuxix), Rome, 1972, 65-71; Leroquais, 1, xv-xxv; 


brief examination of the illustrations in the other three 
manuscripts will help to place the Sherborne figures. 
The imagery in one of the three, the Ottonian pontifical 
in Bamberg dated 1012-14, consists of a traditional type of 
manuscript illumination, the donor portrait. The type is 
adapted to the new context, however, since the donor, Em- 
peror Henry II, is shown with his arms supported by two 
bishops in the position assumed during a ceremonial en- 
trance into the church.* This is the only painted miniature 
in any of these early pontificals. The other two 
manuscripts, the eleventh-century Lanalet Pontif:cal from 
Wessex and a Beneventan rotulus dated between 957 and 
969,55 are illustrated, like the Sherborne, with outline 
drawings all of which appear to be new inventions devised 
to illustrate the text. The series of twelve drawings in the 
Beneventan roll, which are clearly experimental im- 
provisations, portray specific scenes in the ordination of 
the clergy and are inserted unframed at appropriate inter- 
vals in the text. The two illustrations in the Lanalet Pon- 
tifical also depict ritual enactments, but from other 
ceremonies, namely, the dedication of a church and 
probably the episcopal benediction. These drawings also 
seera to have no precedent, but, unlike the Beneventan 
sketches, they are represented in full-page images on 
single leaves at the head of the volume. The first drawing 
(fol 1v) may not be in its original position in the 
manuscript, however, for it portrays a bishop in a chasu- 
ble with a maniple in his left hand and his arms raised in 
prayer, officiating from a pontifical held open before him 
by a priest.? The subject would make a suitable fron- 
tispiece for the benedictional portion of the manuscript 
(fole. 96r-160r) The second drawing (fol 2v; Fig. 14) 
represents a scene from the ceremony of the dedication of 





Brückmann (as in n. 60). Leroquais's work is the only one of the four to 
note ‘he presence of imagery in the manuscripts and to comment on the 
illustration of this type of book; see 1, cxxix ff. I am concerned with the 
illustration of the pontifical, not the benedictional which is often append- 
ed. Therefore the miniatures in Archbishop Roberts manuscript in 
Rouea which are confined to the benedictional portion of the manuscript 
are nat included in this study. See Temple, No. 24. 

8 No systematic inventory of pontificals in the libraries of countries 


other than France (Leroquais) has been drawn up except for the handlist 
from English and Welsh libraries published by Brückmann. 

63 Baraberg, Staatl. Bibl. ws lit. 53, fol. 2r. P. Schramm and F. Mütherich, 
Denkmale der deutschen Könige und Kaiser, Munich, 1962, 159, No. 
117, 337. 

4 See J. Plotzek, Das Perikopenbuch Heinrichs Ill. in Bremen und seine 
Stellung innerhalb der Echternacher Buchmalerei, Cologne, 1270, 24. 


55 For the Lanalet, see above n. 60, and Temple, No. 90. The Beneventan 
roll is in Rome, Bibl. Casanatense Ms 724 (B.[.13). See H. Belting, Studien 
zur Beneventanischen Malerei, Wiesbaden, 1968, 144-152. 

66 [bid., pls. 179-190. Belting believes the drawings are new designs in- 
tended to serve as visual rubrics. 


67 Temple, pl. 256. 


a church in which the bishop, in cope with maniple, 
knocks oa the door of the church with his staff and de- 
mands admission. He is followed by a procession of priests 
and monks. A group of laymen appear below, along with 
two tubs, one perhaps containing water to be blessed and 
used in the purification of the church. This drawing quite 
appropriately serves as a frontispiece to the church dedica- 
tion ordo. which is the first text in the manuscript.68 The 
Sherborne Pontifical, like the Lanalet, has full-page 
images a: the beginning of the manuscript which illus- 
trate the dedication ordo, as the following analysis will 
show.*? Fut the subject matter in the Sherborne drawings 
differs from that in the Lanalet since the former are con- 
cerned w th portraying the content and symbolism of the 
rite while the latter depicts its external enactment. 

The preeminent position of the dedication ordo and its 
illustraticn in these two Anglo-Saxon pontificals reflect 
the importance of this service, the most elaborate and im- 
pressive of all those reserved for bishops and one which 
had a particular significance in Anglo-Saxon England dur- 
ing the monastic reform movement when many churches 
were constructed or rebuilt. The ceremony was carried out 
with greet pomp and large numbers attended, including 
other bishops and prelates, the king himself on occasion, 
lords, local officials, and the people.” 

The long and complex service began the night before 
with a vizil over the relics to be deposited in the altar the 
next day 71 A: dawn the following morning the bishop 
with the clergy and people gathered outside the main 
doorway to the empty church. Twelve candles were lit and 
placed around the church, and then the clergy, led by the 
bishop, and :he people moved in solemn procession three 
times arounc the church chanting the litany. The proces- 
sion stopped before the portal once again, and after a 
deacon had slipped into the church and stationed himself 
behind the closed door, the bishop approached and 
knocked three times for admission. A brief dialogue en- 
sued between the bishop and deacon following which the 
door was thrown open and the bishop entered. He and the 
clergy proceeded down the church to the foot of the altar 
and prostratec themselves on mats while the second litany 


8 See J. Gage, “The Anglo-Saxon Ceremonial of the Dedication and 
Consecratioa of Churches," Archaeologia, xxv, 1884, 245. There are ap- 
parently no æarl:2r or contemporary renderings of this subject. Leroquais, 
I, cxxix-cxxx, ignerant of the Beneventan roll and regarding the Lanalet 
drawings as an aberration, concluded that this type of pontifical illustra- 
tion is characters: only of 13th-century manuscripts. He also believed 
that the few illustrations in earlier pontificals such as the Sherborne were 
all borrowed fram the missal or the sacramentary, the imagery traveling 
to the pontifical along with the text. This cannot be true, however, for 
the Sherborne ‘igures which have no parallels in sacramentaries or 
elsewhere. 


6 Between the drawings which end on fol. 6v and the ordo beginning on 
fol. 10 are a copy ef a papal letter bestowing the pall on Saint Dunstan 
(fols. 7r-8v ane a table of contents (fols. 9r-10r), both written by the 
scribe of the rest of the manuscript. 
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14 Consecration of a Church. Rouen, Bibl. Mun. A. 27, fol. 2v 
(photo: Courtauld Institute of Art) 


was chanted. The bishop then rose and with his staff 
wrote two alphabets on the floor in the form of a cross. 
This act marked the end of the first portion of the 
ceremony known as the Entrance. It was succeeded by the 
many rites of purification and consecration of the various 
parts of the building and the altar, the blessing of the 
liturgical implements and vestments, the deposit of the 
relics, and finally by a special Mass. 

The Sherborne imagery appears to be related to the first 
part of the ceremony, the dramatic entrance, in which the 


70 For a description of the enactment of the ceremony and references to 
contemporary sources recounting actual dedications, see Gage (as in n. 
68), 235-250. 


71 The following outline of the rite and the analysis of some of the texts 
employed is based on the version of the ordo found in the Sherborne 
manuscript and related Anglo-Saxon pontificals. The Sherborne is 
adhered to in the few details in which it deviates from the others. The text 
of the Sherborne ordo was published by E. Martene, De antiquis ec- 
clesiae ritibus, Antwerp, 1736, Liber 11, Cap. x11, Ordo iv, cols. 709-721, 
but it has not received a modern critical edition. It has been included in 
comparative analyses of the ordo in other Anglo-Saxon pontificals, 
however. See D. H. Turner, The Claudius Pontificals (Henry Bradshaw 
Society, xcvi1/1964), Chichester, 1971, xx-xxiv; Wilson, 73-100, 178- 
183; W. H. Frere, Pontifical Services with Descriptive Notes (Alcuin 
Club Collections, 111), London, 1901, 46-49; Leroquais, 1, xcvii-xcviii. 
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victorious Christ, in the person of the bishop,7 arrives at 
the portals of the church and enters the edifice to take 
possession of his house, a symbol of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The texts used in the enactment of this drama 
begin with the antiphon chanted by the bishop and clergy 
when they first assemble before the closed doors of the 
church (fol. 10r). This antiphon, which employs Jesus' 
own words to indicate that he is coming, quotes his com- 
mand to the publican Zachaeus to hasten and prepare his 
home for Jesus' arrival and concludes with his observation 
upon entering that "salvation has come into this house to- 
day."73 The next antiphon (fol. 10r), sung while the twelve 
candles symbolizing the twelve Apostles are lit and placed 
three on each side of the church, is the first of a number of 
references in the ordo to the church as the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The anthem paraphrases Apocalypse 21: 13, 
which describes the gates of the heavenly city as being 
three each on the east, north, south, and west of the city.74 
The long litany (fols. 10v-11v), beginning with the 
traditional triple invocation of Christ, is then recited dur- 
ing the three circuits of the church. It is followed, upon 
the arrival of the procession once more before the closed 
doors, by the dialogue based on the last verse of Psalm 23 
heralding the advent of the rex gloriae at the "eternal 
gates" (fols. 11v-12r). Again the structure is threefold. 
The bishop, having knocked three times on the door with 
his cambutta, recites the command in verse 7: "Lift up 
your gates, O ye princes and be ye lifted up, O eternal 
gates: and the King of Glory shall enter in." The deacon 
replies with the question asked at the beginning of verse 8: 
“Who is this King of Glory?" The dialogue is repeated 
two more times with the third and final question being 
answered by the whole assembly quoting the concluding 
sentence of the psalm: “The Lord of hosts He is the King 
of Glory." The bishop knocks once more and the door is 
immediately opened. The scuolo then chants the whole 
psalm with antiphons before the open door, after which 
the bishop with the clergy and people enters the church. 
Finally, at the end of the entrance ceremony the short 
litany recited at the altar (fols. 12v-13v) addresses Christ 


72 For an explanation of the bishop's impersonation of Christ in the en- 
trance ceremony, see the Tractatus de Dedicatione Ecclesiae, attributed 
on tenuous grounds to Remigius of Auxerre, Pat. lat., cxxx1, 847C-848D. 
On the question of attribution, see R. Quadri, "Un frammento Milanese 
del "Tractatus de dedicatione templi' attribuito a Remigio di Auxerre," 
Italia Medioevale e Umanistica, vin, 1965, 316-17. The text is regularly 
included in Romano-Germanic pontificals. See Vogel and Elze (as in n. 
61), 1, 90-121. 


73 "Zacheae festinans descende quia hodie in domo tua oportet me 
manere at ille festinans descendit et suscepit illum gaudens in domo sua 
hodie huic domui salus a dno facta est." Based on Luke 19: 5-9. 


74 “Ab oriente portae tres, ab occidente portae tres, ab aquilone portae 
tres, et ab austro portae tres." The antiphon does not occur at this point 
in the ordo in related Anglo-Saxon pontificals, but it is used much later 
in the ceremony during the placing of twelve tapers inside the church in 
the Benedictional/Pontifical of Archbishop Robert. See Wilson, 97. 


first as pious king, next as the Son of God, once more as 
pious king, and last as agnus dei.75 He is therefore invoked 
in each of his three aspects as king, god, and — through 
the symbolic form of the lamb — as man. 

Ot these texts two seem to have been most influential in 
determining the subject matter of the Sherborne drawings, 
the rex gloriae dialogue and the short litany. The first in- 
troduces the notion of Christ coming in triumph as a 
mighty king, which led here, as in the illustration of Psalm 
23 in the Bury Psalter, to the choice of the Christus victor 
type and the representation of Christ crowned in the first 
image. It also probably contributed through its threefold 
evocation of the triumphant ruler to the idea of portraying 
the victorious Christ three times. Further prompting in 
this direction may have come from the triple invocation of 
Christ at the beginning of the long litany. This threefold 
pat:ern of reference to Christ's advent may alone have 
suggested to the Sherborne artist the notion of 
representing Christ in his three aspects. But the notion 
was surely reinforced if not actually compelled by the 
forms of address in the short litany. The Sherborne 
figures are therefore understandable as illustrations of the 
basic theme of the entrance ceremony, the arrival of the 
victorious Christ who comes as the king of glory, God 
almighty, and man the martyr to occupy his temple.7s 

The three figures of Christ are preceded in the pontifical 
by a full-page drawing of the Crucifixion (Fig. 15). It ap- 
pears on folio 4v facing an empty page (fol. 5r) which 
separates it from the figures (fols. 5v-6v). The blank folio 
is not ruled for text and contains no other evidence that it 
was eriginally intended for some purpose that was not 
fulfilled. Apparently it was deliberately left blank. As 
such it serves a critical pictorial function, because by 
setting the Crucifixion apart from the figures it makes 
clear that the latter are to be read as a single, triadic group 
rather than as three separate entities in a series.77 

The Crucifixion, rendered in black ink outline with a 
good deal of orange included, gives the appearance of be- 
ing part of the original program of illustration and could 
be accepted as such without question if it were not for two 


75 "Miserere nobis pie rex dne iesu christe ... / Hic et in perpetuum nos 
custodire digneris Christe Fili dei vivi miserere nobis ... / Miserere nobis 
pie rex dne iesu ... / Agnus dei qui tollis peccata mundi miserere nobis...” 
All the related pontificals have the same litany but none repeats a second 
time the invocation of “pie rex dne iesu christe." 


7e See Neale and Littledale (as in n. 38), 337, who observe in regard to the 
use of the rex gloriae verses in the dedication ceremony thet “the en- 
trance of the Lord into his new temple" was thought of as “symbolical of 
His entrance into the 'house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.'"' 


77 The blank space below the scene of the Crucifixion is also not ruled, so 
does not seem to have been intended for an inscription or title. It may 
simply be a carry-over of a feature in the model that has no function in 
the copy. Pontificals did not have titles at this time; they began directly 
with the rubrics and opening words of the first ordo. See Vogel (as in n. 
59), 183. 
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facts. First, ‘he drawing was apparently not executed by 
the artist responsible for the three figures. A different but 
closely related hand is evident in the sketchier, drier 
character of ‘he lire, compared with the firm, flowing con- 
tours in the figures, and in the somewhat different for- 





ears." This second astist could certainly have worked at 
the seme time as the first, but it is also possible that his 
contribution is a late- addition. Second, the Crucifixion 
is located oa the last leaf of the first short quire (fols. 








78 These observations in erge part reflect the opinion expressed by F. 
Avril o£ the Bi&liothécue "«ationale who kindly examined the drawings at 
my reguest before | had an opportunity to study them myself. The 
possibility tha: the drawiugs were not all by the same hand was first 
raisedin the literature by Alexander in Alexander and Kauffmann, No. 6. 


7 For the texts, see N. E Ker, Catalogue of Manuscripts Containing 
Anglc-Saxon, Oxford, 1927, No. 364. T. A. M. Bishop dates the earliest 
of the additions to the firs: decade of the 11th century, English Caroline 
Minuscule, Orford, 2971. xxii. 
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1-4v). The remaining contents of this quire consist en- 
tirely of brief, miscellaneous texts, all of which are later 
additions entered by diverse hands at different times in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries." Was the drawing also, 
like the texts, an addition? This would have to be the case 
if the quire itself were not an original part of the manu- 
script. But the leaves of the quire give every evidence of 
being original, since they are of the same quality of skin 
as the rest in the book and the pattern of prickings and 
rulings for the text is identical. Also Anglo-Saxon pontifi- 
cals customarily had several blank folios included before 
both the pontifical and benedictional sections, apparenily 
to provide expressly for later insertions.*? So the folios of 
the first quire evidently belonged to the manuscript from 
the first, and the last one would therefore have presum- 
ably been available, though not necessarily used, at the 
time the initial program of illustration was carried out. 
The Crucifixion could thus have been part of that 
program executed by an artist collaborating with the 
master of the three figures. The close similarity in the 
styles of the two artists suggests a likelihood of their 
working together in the same center at the same time. 
However, the possibility that the Crucifixion was added a 
short time later by the second artist cannot be ruled out. 
Whichever may have been the case, the drawing was in- 
tegrated pictorially and iconographically with the images 
of Christ. Its dimensions are the same and are fixed by the 
prickings for the vertical and horizontal text boundaries as 
they are in the other drawings. It is framed in the same 
manner and drawn in the same technique. The choice of 
subject is also appropriate, for it recalls the momentous 
event by which Christ became the victorious conqueror 
portrayed in the following images. Even if this drawing is 
a later addition and the choice of subject was initially 
prompted by a desire to place a representation of the 
Crucifixion at the head of a liturgical book, it is evident 
that the second artist was well aware of the meaning of the 
figures of Christ and sought to make their relationship to 
the Crucifixion explicit. A particular correspondence was 
established between the Crucifixion and the last of the 
three figures to which it is most intimately linked 
thematically (Figs. 15, 4). Both images were given an 
earthly setting in the form of a rolling groundline; both 
have their frames filled with an acanthus frieze. They are 
also the only drawings in the series in which orange ink is 
used. These pictorial correspondences emphasize the 
iconographic connection between the two images, the first 


80 For example, in the benedictional of Archbishop Robert, the leaves left 
blank originally included fols. 1r-4r before the first section of the 
benedictional, fols. 40v-42v before the second section of the benedic- 
tional, and fols. 81v-85v before the pontifical. See Wilson, xi, 1, 31, 60. 
The Anderson and Lanalet manuscripts, both of which are missing their 
first leaves, have initially blank folios at the end of the pontifical before 
the benedictional, fols. 101v-102v and fols. 93r-95v respectively. For An- 
derson, see Sotheby Catalogue of Western Manuscripts and Miniatures, 
July 12, 1971, No. 35; for Lanalet, see Doble (as in n. 60), viii. 
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of which, by showing Christ dead on the Cross, portrays 
him suffering that martyrdom in the flesh over which he 
appears triumphant in the last image.*! 

In all probability, the members of the Anglo-Saxon 
clergy, including the bishop who commissioned the Sher- 
borne Pontifical, had not seen any previous representations 
of Christ coming triumphant in his threefold character. 
Nevertheless, their knowledge of the dedication ceremony 
and their familiarity with both the basic notions regarding 
Christ and the common pictorial types employed to ex- 
press those notions would presumably have enabled them 
to recognize the subject matter without difficulty. In fact 
the subject of Christus victor in three aspects is just what 
might have occurred to a bishop desirous of adding a few 
illustrations to a pontifical for his own use, or to the clerk 
or monk in charge of producing the manuscript for the 
bishop. The theme could be easily communicated to the 
artist or artists and required only three models: one for 
the Crucifixion, if it is original, and two for the figures, 
since one version of the Christus victor type apparently 
served for the first and last images while the other version 
was used for the second figure.’ Thus the whole scheme 
was readily conceived and realized. That it seems to have 
remained an isolated example with no following is not 
surprising, considering the nature of the pontifical — a 
book used only on special occasions by a single prelate, 
and one which at the time was traditionally not illustrated. 

If this interpretation of the subject matter of the Sher- 
borne drawings is correct, the three great figures, which 
have been regarded heretofore as one of the earliest 
representations of the anthropomorphic Trinity, and are 
frequently reproduced as an excellent example of the 
type,? must now be recognized as another of the novel 
christological iconographies in Anglo-Saxon art. 

Barnard College, Columbia University 
New York, NY 10027 


81 On the Carolingian origins of the theme of the dead Christ and its 
adoption in Anglo-Saxon art, see R. Haussherr, Der tote Christus am 
Kreuz; zur Ikonographie des Gerokreuzes, Bonn, 1963, 108-124, 90-95. 
For the significance of some of the other iconographic details in the Sher- 
borne Crucifixion, see Schiller, it, 105-08. 
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82 The third figure was apparently based like the first on the model with 
the cross-staff held diagonally, but the facial type, attribute, and the 
position of the supporting hand were changed, and the draperies over the 
right arm and left hand were altered. 


83 E.g, Braunfels, ix, text pl; The New Catholic Encyclopedia, New 
York, 1967, xiv, 307, figs. a-c. 


The "Master of the Rebel Angels" Reconsidered 


Joseph Po'zer 


Our understanding of Italian trecento art was enriched 
some yeers ago by the appearance of two hitherto un- 
known paintings cf close to the middle of the century 
which enred the cellections of the Louvre in 1968 (Figs. 1 
and 2). Cne depicts Saint Martin Dividing His Cloak with 
the Begger, whereas the other offers the grand spectacle of 
the Rebel Argels Driwen from Heaven toward Earth 
beneath an erthrored God. As will be considered, both 
paintings present rendi-ions of the respective themes that 
are, to the best of my knowledge, unprecedented. The 
paintings have been transferred from wood to canvas, and 
they originally cowerec the opposite sides of the same 
panel. The transfer predates their arrival at the Louvre. 
The painzings were examined in the restoration laboratory 
of the Leuvre and res. ored in 1968 by Sylvaine Bruns. 
They were cleaned of all paint that was not original. The 
lower lef: section of the Saint Martin and the Beggar has 
lost much of tae originel surface, but the remainder of the 
painting is in generally good condition, and so is the Fall 
of the Rebel Angels. The color and detail remain quite 
fresh and clear, in spite of varying amounts of surface 
wear. Unfortunately, when the paintings were transferred 
to canvas the» assumed the texture of the fabric.! 
Michel Laclstte devoted a study to these two paintings 
in which he eeftly cireumscribed their Sienese ambient, 


I first saw the Lo: vre paintings, discussed in the present paper, in 1973. 
From the beginning, even before I had read Michel Laclotte's article (see 
n. 2), I was convinced that tae two paintings were by different hands, 
one a Siensse pænter, the sther Giovanni da Milano. I studied the 
paintings fcr som- time, and then left this problem for other projects. | 
returned to the e-amination of the Louvre paintings in the summer of 
1978, after discussing them with Norman Muller, who had independent- 
ly reached quite sanilar concusions. He agrees that the painter of Saint 
Martin and the Bezgar is9Giovanni da Milano, and that the painter of the 
Fall of the Rebel Angels is Senese. So does Erling Skaug (verbal com- 
munication and <so in the paper presented in September, 1979 at the 
Twenty-Foerth International Congress of the History of Art held at 
Bologna, waich wll be published in the Acts of the Congress). At this 
congress Mbjmir “rinta also offered his view, identical with mine, that 
the two Louvre panels are by Giovanni da Milano and Naddo Ceccarelli. 
I am grateful to Normar Muller for his critical advice and for encourag- 
ing the writ.ng of this paper. An earlier version was presented as a paper 


their debt to the late circle of Simone Martini, and also 
suggested their possible derivation from Provence, placing 
them in the forties of the trecento.? Millard Meiss un- 
derscored their exceptional character and agreed with 
Laclotte's dating. Both stressed that the Fall of the Rebel 
Angels was known to the Limbourg brothers and the 
Master of the Rohan Book of Hours, thus conveying the 
lessons of the earlier Italian trecento to the book il- 
luminators in their great flowering at the French courts of 
the early fifteenth century.? 

This paper will consider these two paintings more 
closely: by whom and when they were painted; their loca- 
tion with respect to style toward the middle of the century; 
and also how they may document an exceptional connec- 
tion between the painting of Florence and of Siena. 


There is one basic assumption made by Laclotte that re- 
quires reconsideration: that the two sides of the panel 
were painted by the same artist whom he called, for want 
of a known identity, the Master of the Rebel Angels. The 
two sides of the panel reveal two essentially different 
modes of composing, two different styles. It is important 
that we consider each image more closely, in order to es- 
tablish their respective characters. 

The Division of the Cloak (Fig. 2) focuses on the essen- 


at Villa I Tatti in the spring of 1979. The writing of this paper was 
assisted by grants from Canada Council and the Graduate School of 
Queen's University. 


! The Fall of the Rebel Angels measures 58 X 26cm, the Saint Martin and 
the Beggar 62 X 27cm. The technical information concerning these two 
paintings and their restoration is based on their dossier in the archives of 
the Louvre restoration laboratory, and on consultation with their 
restorer, Mlle. Sylvaine Bruns. 


? Michel Laclotte, “Le ‘Maitre des Anges Rebelles,’’’ Paragone, No. 237, 
1969, 1-14. The two paintings came to the Louvre from the Bourges 
Museum in 1967, which had received them from a private collection. 
Their earlier provenance is uncertain. They are said to have come from 
Italy early in this century (see ibid., 12, n. 1). 


> Ibid., 10ff.; M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry, the 
Limbourgs and Their Contemporaries, New York, 1974, text, 146, esp. 
175, 457, n. 294, 478, n. 91. 
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1 Naddo Ceccarelli, Fall of the Rebel Angels. Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Musées Nationaux) 





tial portion of this action, and intensifies it by raising the 
figures to maximum possible scale. As a consequence, the 
sword, the lower body, and the left elbow of Saint Martin 
are cut off by the panel edge; so is the body of the beggar. 
To my knowledge, this remarkable concentration on the 









2 Giovanni da Milano, Saint Martin Dividing His Cloak with 
the Beggar. Paris, Louvre (photo: Musées Nationaux) 


central portion of the action is quite unique within the 
iconography of Saint Martin Dividing His Cloak ir. Italian 
proto- Renaissance art, with one exception which will be 
considered below. Simone Martini's fresco at Assisi, and 
even the smaller paintings of the same theme such as those 


by Sassetta, the Master 5f S. Martino, or the small panel 
close to Ambregio Lorenzetti at Yale, are compositions 
comprising horse, knight, and beggar all seen in their en- 
tirety. The compressed Sigural composition of the Louvre 
painting, whica would expand beyond the frame to be 
completed, is surey «dopted from figured tondi or 
quatrefoils incerporated within framing arrangements in 
works of diffsrent media: fresco, painting on wood, 
enamel. Witness, for instance, the remarkable compressed 
Circumcision cf Christ n the Arena Chapel, the Sacrifice 
of Isaac tonde from tne Stefaneschi Altarpiece in the 
Vatican, or the writing Zvangelists filling the corner tondi 
of the frame of Simone Martini’s 1315 Maestà. Within the 
confining fun-tion of a frame this type of compressed 
figural composition mazes good sense. Indeed, it is within 
a quatrefoil exame: plaque that a similarly compressed 
scene of Sairt Martir and the Beggar appears on a 
processional «ross in the Bargello which was surely 
produced in early trecerto Siena.’ The figures are reversed 
in direction, and the Saint Martin is not turned backward 
toward the bezgar, but faces him directly. Accordingly, it 
seems unlikel- tha: the Louvre painting and the Bargello 
enamei plaque are cirectly connected. Be this as it may, the 
sense of spatial compression of the Louvre painting stands 
in sharp contrast to ths vast open sky evident on the op- 
posite side of he panelit originally decorated. We are thus 
surely observ-ng a deliberate study in contrasts. 

Our painter arranged his figures to create a sense of 
three dimensions. Sairt Martin turns toward the beggar 
who stands a: an ange to the picture plane so that his 
shoulder extends over his chin. This shoulder is a 
pentimento, e correctien, revealed by the thicker layer of 
pigment and :he darker shading following the shoulder's 
contour.* By means of this overlap the painter projected 
the beggar more cieary into space. He did so within the 











* These paintings are seproduced in Contini and Gozzoli pl. xxiv-a; E. 
Carli, Capolavos del Muse di Pisa, Turin, 1961, pl. xv; M. Salmi, H 
Palazzo 2 la Colezione Chizi-Saracini, Siena, 1967, pl. 3 opp. p. 58; G. 
Moran, and C. “eymaur, "The Jarves St. Martin and the Beggar,” Yale 
University Art Callery Bul tin, xxx1-1, Spring, 1966, 29-39, fig. 1. Saint 
Martin and the 3eggar app-ar quite often in Italian trecento art: witness 
the statuary greup im Treviglio (C. Baroni, Scultura gotica lombarda, 
Milan, 1944, pl.2); the lunette relief from S. Martino in Pisa (I. Supino, 
Arte pisana, Flo-ence, 1904. 232, fig. 167); the relief from the St. Martin 
Chapel lczated.an the iramazzo of S. Croce in Florence (M. B. Hall, “The 
Tramezzc In Santa Croce, Florence, Reconstructed,” Art Bulletin, ivi, 
1974, 325-341, 526, figs. Land 2); the sculptured group at the center of 
the altarpiece b~ Paole Veræziano and his shop in S. Martino, Chioggia 
(E. Sandberg-Vevala, " Maestro Paolo Veneziano,” Burlington Magazine, 
LVII, 193C, pl. v-3 oppp. 172); a triptych in Bern by Jacopo del Casentino 
(R. Offner, Co pus cf Flevertine Painting, New York, 11-7, 1957, pl. 
xlii); a painted panel in S Pietro, Arbizzano (E. Sandberg-Vavalà, “A 
Fourteenth-Cermury Verogese Triptych”, Burlington Magazine, un, 
1928, 110-16, p. 1); ia the predella of an altarpiece by Paolo Veneziano 
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stylistic limits of his period, as he presented the beggar’s 
face in a strict profile view. The painter’s plastic 
awareness is evident in the careful modeling of the facial 
structure, and particularly of the projecting cheekbone 
and upper portion of the forehead. He used highlights to 
articulate his modeling. His brushwork is precise, his sur- 
faces are smooth, his contours are minutely drawn: 
witness the sensitive outline of the beggar's face (Fig. 3), 
the gently bent nose and forward-curving ridge of the 
brow responding to bone and cartilage. Individual locks of 
hair are indicated along the forehead and before the ear. 
The latter is exceptionally carefully observed in its com- 
plex formation and unusual prominence. Our painter's 
concern with detail and structure is joined to a respect for 
full volume, as seen in the smooth spheroid shape of the 
heads of both the beggar and Saint Martin (Fig. 4). In 
short, there is an unusual talent here, whom one should be 
able to identify among the outstanding painters active 
around the middle of the fourteenth century. Indeed, the 
answer seems obvious: he is Giovanni da Milano. 

The stylistic connection to Giovannis established 
oeuvre is quite clear. One observes an identical pronounced 
plastic awareness, the same feeling for polish and for 
detail. The beggar's pliant profile, with the slightly slanted 
nose, resembles that of Saint Stephen from the Ognissanti 
Altarpiece in the Uffizi (Fig. 5). The curiously detailed and 
equally prominent and carefully modeled ear is similar, 
and so is the eye set close to the ridge of the nose, seen 
from the side. The somewhat fuller forms of the 
Ognissanti saints would indicate a substantial separation 
of time. The head of Saint Martin closely resembles that of 
the dead Christ from the Accademia Pietà (Fig. 6). Both are 
observed in tilted three-quarter view. One witnesses a 
remarkably similar distribution and treatment of facial 
features. The full curve of the head is repeated, and so are 


and Jacopo di Paolo in S. Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna (idem, in 
Burlington Magazine, ivii, 1930, pl. 1-a Opp. p. 160); in a polyptych in 
the Czernin Collection in Vienna (H. Hutter, “Das Polyptychon der Samm- 
lung Czernin," Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen, 1x, 1964, 
35-58, 47, fig. 49); and in a polyptych in the Galleria Municipale of 
Apiro (photo on file in the Index of Christian Art, Princeton). In the last 
two examples Saint Martin is not mounted. 


$C. Gamba, "Una croce smaltata del trecento al Bargello,” Dedalo, 1-4, 
1921, 219-221; B. Bini, "Sviluppo delle tecniche orafe: lo smalto 
traslucido,” Antichità viva, 1-2, 1964, 55-65, 61, fig. 9. 


* An ultraviolet photograph of the painting reveals that in a first stage 
the shoulder did not overlap the beggar’s chin, which was entirely visi- 
ble. A photograph taken in a raking light shows the edge and adjacent 
area of the shoulder to be clearly raised above the surrounding surface, 
This is also evident in closer inspection of the painting in normal light. 
One notes the comparatively dark edge of the repainted shoulder. See 
also n. 1. 
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the individualised hairs extending over the forehead, the 
narrow eyes, the smooth yet detailed beard. The face of 
the dead Christ is rather green, following Cennino's in- 
struction on how to depict the colors of the dead.” 
However, Giovanni da Milano's bright treatment of skin, 
evident on the cheeks of Saint Martin and the beggar, can 
be clearly observed in the remarkably well-preserved 
Daniel from the vault of the Rinuccini Chapel in S. Croce 
(Fig. 7), who also resembles the Louvre Saint Martin. Here 
the color and modeling seem virtually painted yesterday. 
The crowded, plastic aspect of the Louvre composition is 
also evident in the Accademia Pietà. The latter is restricted 
basically to three key participants (the fourth, Saint John, 
plays a secondary role since his head appears in a separate, 
raised location). The figures are cut off at their knees by 
the base line, and expand within the panel so that they are 
partially squeezed by the side borders. The Magdalen’s 
hair and cloak are cut off at the side by the panel edge, and 
she barely fits within the frame. Related figural arrange- 
ments appear in the comparatively early Prato Altarpiece: 
the Martyrdom of Barnabas (Fig. 8), depicts flanking 
soldiers who are not seen whole, but are split vertically by 
the panel sides. Anticipating Piero della Francesca’s 
soldiers flanking the scene of Constantine’s Dream at 
Arezzo, one faces the beholder whereas the other is turned 
inward, repeating here more sharply the partial inward 
orientation of the Louvre beggar. The motif of the 
shoulder extended before the torso is seen again in the 
Prato Altarpiece, in the Virgin who stands before the 
seated Saint Bernard (Fig. 9). She has just entered the pic- 
ture from the front,’ her feet set at the base line and the 
lower rear portion of her cloak cut off by the right panel 
edge. 

Figures seens from the back and cut off by the edge of a 
panel occur frequently in proto-Renaissance painting. 
Giotto uses such figures effectively in the Arena Chapel 
frescoes for the development of his dramatic narrative, 
achieving figural compositions which can be remarkably 
dense, for instance, in his Presentation of the Virgin in the 
Temple (it is interesting that in his decoration of the Bardi 
and the Peruzzi Chapels such figures are largely discard- 
ed). Giovanni da Milano probably took over these con- 
ventions from Giotto. Of course, in this discussion of 
Giovanni da Milano's style, the latter features are con- 
sidered not in isolation but as part of a group of charac- 
teristics identifying his artistic personality. 

The general as well as specific compositional and 
stylistic characteristics, previously underscored, which 
connect the Louvre Saint Martin Dividing His Cloak to 
the oeuvre of Giovanni da Milano, extend, as can be ex- 
pected, to other autograph paintings. The figural density 
that he often prefers in different forms can be observed in 
the remarkable lunette-shaped panel painting of the 


7 Cennino Cennini, Il libro dell'arte, ed. D. V. Thompson, New Haven, 
1932, 90f. 


* A precedent for the Virgin's pose and location in Giotto's oeuvre is 


Virgin and Christ Child with Two Donors in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York (Fig. 10), and also in 
his early small Crucifixion panel which is presently on 
loan to the Metropolitan Museum from the New-York 
Historical Society (Fig. 11). In the former a huge, hieratic 
Virgin dominates the central space. She is cut off at the 
waist by a narrow ledge parallel to the base line and she 
covers the entire height of the field so that her halo is cut 
off by the upper border. In the Crucifixion the Cross as 
well as the figures on both sides of it overlap the decorated 
panel border. They are cut off by the panel sides, and 
Saint Francis, facing inward, and the Magdalen are set on 
the base line. As a consequence, the scene projects 
strongly toward the observer. 

I: is interesting that the head type of Saint Martin, who 
is a young man, closely resembles in many features the 
Virgin from the lunette-shaped painting in the 
Metropolitan Museum as well as the gerontic Saint 
Anthony Abbot in Williamstown (Fig. 12). One observes 
the gentle tilt of the head, its spheroid shape, its tight in- 
serton within the inner circumference of the halo, the 
finely modeled ear. Like Saint Martin's, the Virgin's hair is 
covered with an almost transparent scarf, and Saint 
Anthony Abbot closely resembles Saint Martin in his gent- 
ly hooked nose and finely textured beard. 

The ornament of Giovanni da Milano's haloes also com- 
pares with that of the Louvre Saint Martin (Fig. 13), 
although, to my knowledge, the motif punches on the lat- 
ter have not been located in Giovanni da Milano's known 
paintings, with one probable exception (see below). He 
frequently sections the halo into a principal band flanked 
by two narrow bands, with a larger motif of a single or 
composite punch located at the center, symmetrically 
flanked by smaller circle punches. This type of design is 
found in the halo of Saint Lawrence from the Ognissanti 
Altarpiece (Fig. 5), and in that of Saint Barnabas from the 
Prato Altarpiece (Fig. 14). 

The conclusion is that Giovanni da Milano's authorship 
of the Louvre Saint Martin Dividing His Cloak :s quite 
certain. When was it painted? Before considering this 
question it is necessary to turn to the other side of the 
original panel. 

The Fall of the Rebel Angels is an exceptional painting 
(Fig. 1). Nothing like it is known to have been devised 
before. Other prominent fourteenth-century images of the 
Fall concentrate on Saint Michael, flanked by assistant 
warrior angels, as he smites down the dragon: witness the 
early trecento fresco in the Velluti Chapel in S. Croce. 
There the action is yet confined within the divine Heaven, 
represented by an inverse hemicircle. Below its boundary 
the falling rebel angels are already transformed into 
demons or devils (Fig. 15). Closely related scenes of the 
Fall occur in the Apocalypse of Angers, later on in the cen- 


found m the servant entering at the right in the Marriage of Cana in the 
Arena Chapel. 





3 Detail of Fiz. 2, Head of Beggar 
(photo: autho 





6 Giovanni d. Milano, Pietà. 
Florence, Academie (photo: 
Gabinetto Fctezrafico, 
Soprintendenz alle Gallerie) 





4 Detail of Fig. 2, Head of Saint Martin 
(photo: Musées Nationaux) 
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7 Giovanni da Milano, Daniel. Florence, 
5. Croce, Rinuccini Chapel (photo: 
Gabinetto Fotografico, Soprintendenza 
alle Gallerie) 


8 Giovanni da Milano, Martyrdom 
of Barnabas, Altarpiece. Prato, 
Pinacoteca Comunale (photo: 
author) 


9 Giovanni da Milano, The Virgin 
Mary Before Saint Bernard, Altar- 
piece. Prato (photo: author) 
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5 Giovanni da Milano, Heads of Saints 
Laurence and Stephen, Ognissanti Altar- 
piece. Florence, Uffizi (photo: Gabinetto 
Fotografico, Soprintendenza alle Gallerie) 
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10 Giovanni da Milano, Virgin, Christ Child and Two Donors. 
New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art (photo: Museum) 








| PNG Dan à 
14 Detail of Prato Altarpiece, 
Head of Saint Barnabas (photo: 


author) 


12 Giovanni da Milano, Saint 
Anthony Abbot. Williamstown, 
Williams College Museum of 
Art, Kress Study Collection 
(photo: Kress Study Collection) 





11 Giovanni da Milano, Crucifixion. New York, New-York 
Historical Society, on loan to Metropolitan Museum of Art 
(courtesy New-York Historical Society) 





? The scenes of the Fall of the Rebel Angels are reproduced in J. Lurcat 
and J. Levron, L'Apocalypse d'Angers, Angers, 1955, pl. xxxvii; and in 
G. Cames, Allegories et symboles dans l'Hortus Deliciarum, Leiden, 
1971, pl. Ixvii, fig. 124. The iconography of the Fall of the Rebel Angels 
in medieval art has not been studied as a separate subject, to my 
knowledge. A survey of the evidence in the Index of Christian Art at 
Princeton reveals a considerable variety of compositions, extending from 


tury, and also in the earlier Hortus Deliciarum of Herrade 
von Landsberg. The Louvre painting, dismissing the 
emphasis on the fighting figures, depicts instead the 
vastness of the universe. It comprises a heavenly court 
presided over by God, located in the divine Heaven, and 
extends down to a rather smallish earth partially cut off by 
the base line. As already noted, this grand panoramic vi- 
sion was to attract the attention of the Rohan Master and 
the Limbourg brothers who repeated the Fall in an even 
more spectacular setting in the Trés Riches Heures. God 
and the falling angels are projected against the precious 
spacelessness of an extended gold ground. The latter is in- 
tersected by a truly remarkable curving strip of deep blue 
nocturnal sky (Fig. 17), spanning the panel from just 
below the gable corners. This sky is filled with stars of dif- 
ferent sizes and magnitudes. Some are mere dots, others 
are radiant. We are probably observing here not the first 
but the second correctly observed nocturnal sky in extant 
trecento Sienese painting, and probably in proto- 


its forming a minor part in extensive Creation scenes to its being 
represented as an independent theme on a grand scale, for instance, in the 
llth-entury Aelfric's Paraphrase in the British Museum (Ms Cott. 
Claudius B. iv, fol. 2r). A Fall of the Rebel Angels, depicting three soldier 
angels driving a dragon and demons from Heaven, appeared in the left 
transept frescoes of the upper church of St. Francis at Assisi (repro. in H. 
Beltirg, Die Oberkirche von San Francesco in Assisi, Berlin, 1977, 123, 
fig. C). 


Renaissance | &ian painting altogether, since it repeats the 





serves to dist: 
sky, whick it - 
gold ground &y implicæion) down to the dark sphere of 
the earth -isixg partially above the base line. Six warrior 
angels fornirg a tight circle stand firmly back-to-back in 
the foregrourzi. suspended at the very center of the panel 
before the blue nocturnal sky. They are the angelic guard 
protecting God's pure Heaven. Beyond them one observes 
a continueus rectilinear U-shaped row of seats receding 
sharply into cepth, such as might have lined the walls of a 
rectanguler meeting hall suggestive of a chapter house or 
a rectilinear dir. The «eats at the back and at the right 
side are enp, whereas eight angels, busily conversing, 
one of them coking up at God, occupy those at the left 
side. As a vrit all these seats are shown in remarkably 
deep recessicr, definec by the sharp convergence of 
orthogonels, > the reduction of their scale in distance and 
of that of the angels occupying them. The spatial contrasts 
concentra:ed within this area are remarkably rich. These 
deeply recedixg element: of the line of seats, together with 
the nocturnal sky, cut across the decorated panel border to 
the very edge »f the panel, thus accentuating the separa- 
tion of the upper and the lower gold ground. However, 
these elerrent«reate twe kinds of spatial depth in that the 
seats offer a «aiculable ctical recession, whereas the noc- 
turnal sk» a»mproximates optical infinity. Above, God is 
seated in the gable (Fig. 16) sustained by angels who are 
rendered wit: greater clarity the higher their location 
about him. Ere lower angels fade into the gold ground. 
Their redaes: gives God a flaming appearance. Beneath 
the figure of Sod a radiance of finely scribed lines extends 
downward aac out toward the assembly of angels. The 
Creator seems timeless, detached, removed from the great 
conflict whica occurs below. He looks forward and gently 
to one side, h>ding a small book in one hand and a scepter 
in the other. The angels wings extend over the decorated 
panel bosder and the figure of God seems to hover 
somewhere cver the guardian angels in the foreground 
near the pictace plane. The lower scene differs (Fig. 18). 
One obseve soldier argels driving their erstwhile com- 
rades, alread metamor»hosed into zoomorphic, darkish 
devils, herned. batwinged, with birds’ feet, downward 
toward the ear-h. The fcur soldier angels appear in an up- 


epresents, and which extends over the lower 








































1? The nocturna. lendscape in simone Martini's Entombment of Christ in 
Berlin is a late addition. See, recently, Uta Feldges, Landschaft als 
topographisches Eortrát, Berre 1980, 41ff., with additional bibliography; 
also the pertiært entry by Miklos Boskovits in the forthcoming 
catalogue o^ the Italian trecento paintings in the Berlin Museum, a 
reference kmdi* orwarded = me by Erich Schleier. Taddeo Gaddi's 
fresco of the Azruneiation t» tae Shepherds in the Baroncelli Chapel 
contains a nacturral landscap: but Taddeo does not concern himself with 
the sky and its uminous bocies. 


" Creightor Gizwrt has proposed by letter that the eight seated angels 
may represent t eangelic choœrs, by contrast with the archangels who as 
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per area, the action weighted toward the left. There the 
falling devils overlap the decorated border band. A cen- 
trally located angel driving a spear down upon a devil is 
shown in larger scale, and to the left a smaller angel, sharp- 
ly foreshortened, smites with his sword a devil who 
plunges upside-down. In the entire scene of the Fall 
smaller and larger devils are mixed to indicate atmospheric 
depth by their random locations. Simultaneously, the es- 
sentíal spatial movement follows the downward plunge of 
a line of devils falling toward the sphere of the earth. 
There larger and smaller devils enter Hell through surface 
cracks in the sphere. The entire setting of the Fall gives a 
spatial impression akin to focusing with a zoom lens on 
pigeons flying about a piazza. 

This remarkable panel, rather small for such a grand 
theme, measures in its present state 58 X 26cm. It is quite 
sophisticated, as I have tried to show, and one must look 
for a talent capable of both miniaturist painting and a 
skillful, complex combination of spatial and formal 
devices. Who can this painter be? The answer to this ques- 
tion is admittedly difficult. Certainly, as Laclotte un- 
derscored, he is Sienese, and he was closely connected to 
Simone's, or rather Lippo Memmi's late ambient. 

I attribute the Fall of the Rebel Angels to Naddo Cec- 
carelli. The artistic personality of this interesting painter, 
certainly the most sensitive of the later followers of Lippo 
and Simone, is anchored upon two signed paintings, one 
the Dead Christ at Vaduz (Fig. 19), the other the Virgin 
and Child formerly in the Sir Francis Cook Collection in 
Richmond (Fig. 20). The latter is the only painting by 
Naddo that bears a date: 1347.12 A number of other 
paintings can be given to Naddo on the basis of these 
signed paintings. They are the small Virgin and Child in 
the Horne Collection, another Virgin and Child in 
Budapest, an altarpiece in the Pinacoteca in Siena, the 
small Virgin and Child panel forming part of a reliquary in 
Baltimore, the small Maesta from the Cloud Massot estate, 
and some others.» I would date the Louvre Fall close to the 
two signed paintings, the Cloud Massot Maesta, and also, 
probably, the Baltimore Virgin and Child. The Virgin and 
Child panels from the Horne Collection and Budapest and 
especially the Siena altarpiece would be later, belonging to 
the fifties and possibly after. They already move toward 
the stiffening of shape typical of the style prevailing in 
Sienese painting in the period following the Black Death 
in 1348. 


hall. 1 count six of the latter, an unusual number. According to the 
Apocalypse VIII and XI there are seven. It is interesting that Saint 
Michael is not singled out in the picture, and the three prominent 
archangels at the front of the group may be Gabriel, Michael, and 
Raphael. 


2 The Virgin and Child in the Cook Collection measures 75.4 X 53cm, 
and the Vaduz Dead Christ 70 X 49cm. G. de Nicola proposes a close 
chronology for these two panels (Bollettino d'arte, 1, 1921, 244). 


13 For a discussion of Naddo Ceccarelli, see €. de Benedictis, 
Commentari, xxv, 1974, 139-154; F. Zeri, Italian Paintings in the Walters 
Art Gallery, 1, Baltimore, 1976, 42f.; also Torriti, 122f. 
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15 Fall of the Rebel Angels. Florence, S. Croce, Velluti Chapel 
(photo: Gabinetto Fotografica, Museo delle Pietre Dure, 


TUNER) 17 Detail of Fig. 1, Assembly of Angels and Nocturnal Sky 
(photo: Musées Nationaux) 








16 Detail of Fig. 1, God Enthroned (photo: Musées Nationaux) 


The quality of Naddo's painting, its stylistic and 
qualitative range, has been difficult to determine prin- 
cipally because the only signed and dated painting, the ex- 
Cook Collection Virgin and Child, had been lost sight of 
following the sale of the collection in 1966. Recently, 
however, I have been able to examine this panel. It repre- 
sents Naddo at his best. He emerges as a highly sensitive 
colorist. He prefers delicate features and decorative refine- 
ment. He is interested in miniaturist control: witness the 
carefully rendered, tiny solar face embroidered on the 
neck band of the Virgin's dress (Fig. 22), or the small Nationaux) 
saints in the medallions set along the elaborate frame. The 
sgraffito technique of the Christ Child's dress, and es- 
pecially that rendering the luminous texture of the 
Virgin's banded head scarf (Fig. 21), is exquisite. 

The closer examination of Naddo's early paintings sup- 
ports his authorship of the Louvre Fall. Its miniaturist 
control, the exquisite sgraffito, the refined color and 
decoration are all typical of Naddo's early oeuvre. The 
high quality of the Fall is matched by that of the ex-Cook 
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19 Nadde Cec-arelli, Dead Christ. Vaduz, Liechtenstein Collec- 
tion (photo: /»olfrum) 


Madonna ar c Child. Tae remarkable panoramic composi- 
tion, which eccupies a unique place in Naddo's extant 
oeuvre, belongs to tha: period of his early career, during 
the forties, vaen he was still deeply influenced by Lippo 
Memmi. It i: mportant that specific features from the Fall 
do recur in e t-er paintings assigned to Naddo. The round- 
ed head of God the Father, with his hair parted in the 
middle and raming his face as it carries into his beard, and 
especially wta his long thin nose (Fig. 16), closely resem- 
bles Christ's Fead in the Crucifixion in Baltimore (Fig. 23), 
which Fedezieo Zeri hes recently attributed to Ceccarelli. 

The ornamental vocebulary of the Louvre Fall supports 
this attributen. The main punch evident on the decorated 
panel border a cross with trilobed terminals, seven 
millimeters ong (Fig. 24), appears in a considerable num- 
ber of Nada 5 paintings, including the signed and dated 
panel onze in the Cook Collection, where it occurs on the 
Virgin's aal» ‘Fig. 21), and the painting of three saints in 
the Fogg Maseum, attributed to Naddo, where it appears 
again on th» panel border together with the same circle 
punch and within an identical design pattern. It also 
returns on tae Baltimore Virgin and Child, and on the later 
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20 Naddo Ceccarelli, Virgin and Child. Private Collection, ex- 
Cook Collection, Richmond (photo: Christie's) 








22 Detail of Fig. 20, Border of Virgin s Dress. (photo: author) 
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altarpiece in the Pinacoteca in Siena. It is interesting that 
this punch was also available to the Ovile Master who 
used it in his Virgin and Child Enthroned in the Pinacoteca 
in Siena, on the sleeve of the angel's dress at the lower 
right side of the painting; in his Assumption of the Virgin 
which is also in Siena; and in his Virgin and Child in 
Frankfurt. This painter had a special interest in borrowing 
or acquiring punches from different Sienese shops.14 

I conclude that the two Louvre paintings originally 
covering the opposite sides of the same panel were 
produced by painters working in wholly different styles, 
who connected the diverse artistic climates of the two 
principal Tuscan cities: Florence and Siena. 


The next question to be considered is whether the 
paintings were produced at the same time or not. What do 
we know of their authors' artistic careers? As previously 
indicated, for Naddo there exist one certain date and two 
signed paintings. This date, 1347, occurring on the signed 
Virgin and Child from the Cook Collection, a painting of 
great refinement, presumes a considerable maturity, and, 
as will be considered further below, links Naddo to the 
later activity of Lippo Memmi. We are better acquainted 
with Giovanni da Milano's career. He was born near 
Como. The date of his birth is not known. It is important 
that by 1346 he was already a recognised painter, for he 
appears on a list of forestieri active in Florence who were 
to be excluded from public office and honors in a decree of 
October 17, 1346, by the Consiglio del Capitano del 
Popolo.!5 This document has been generally taken to mean 
that he had to leave Florence and look for employment 
elsewhere. Then follows a long pause until Giovanni da 
Milano's name reappears in a number of documents, this 
time grouped within a rather narrow span of six years ex- 
tending from 1363 to 1369.16 On June 25, 1363, he appears 
as a member of the painters' guild of Florence. In 1369 he 
works alongside Giottino and Giovanni Gaddi on the 
decoration of two chapels in the Vatican. In the meantime, 
his signed Pieta in the Accademia is dated 1365, and on 
May 26 of the same year he is given an extension until the 
following November for the completion of the fresco 
decoration in the Rinuccini Chapel in S. Croce. Only the 
year after, in 1366, does Giovanni become a Florentine 
citizen. Around the two dated works and these few facts 
have been assembled the paintings with which he can be 
credited: a fine Pietà in a private collection in Paris; a 
panel comprising various scenes set about a Maestà in the 


4 Beside my own observations I base this argument on verbal com- 
munications by Norman Muller and Erling Skaug, who have been study- 
ing the punches used by the Ovile Master. See also the lists of punches 
used by principal Sienese painters to be published by Erling Skaug in the 
forthcoming Acts of the Twenty-Fourth International Congress of the 
History of Art held at Bologna in September 1979. 


15 U, Procacci, “Il primo ricordo di Giovanni di Milano a Firenze," Arte 
antica e moderna, 1961, 49-66. 


Vatican; the lunette-shaped painting of the Virgin and 
Child Flanked by Two Donors in the Metropolitan 
Museum; two small panels of the Annunciation to the 
Virgin in Pisa; a Crucifixion in the Rijksmuseum; three 
substantially restored panels of the Deesis in the National 
Gallery in London; a Saint Anthony Abbot in 
Williamstown and a Saint Francis in the Louvre; and also 
a fine Crucifixion drawing in Berlin. His principal works, 
two signed and the third attributed to him by Vasari, are 
the Accademia Pietà of 1365; the remarkable altarpiece in 
the Museo Comunale in Prato; the equally remarkable dis- 
membered Ognissanti Altarpiece, most of whose extant 
panels are in the Uffizi;" and, last but not least, the 
documented fresco cycle of the Life of Christ in the Rinuc- 
cini Chapel in S. Croce in Florence. 

Recent considerations of Giovanni da Milano's artistic 
development see him as rising from within the generation 
of Florentine painters following Giotto, probably close to 
the elusive Stefano and closer still to the remarkable 
Master of the Fogg Pieta.18 The long gap in the cocumen- 
tation between 1346 and 1363 has led to many specula- 
tions concerning his possible travels to Pisa, Siena, 
Avignon, and a return to Lombardy. In the absence of 
precise information, this discussion remains hypothetical. 
Among the paintings placed on stylistic grounds at the 
beginning of his career belong the small Crucifixion in 
New York (Fig. 11), the panel in the Vatican, the Pisa 
Annunciation, and the small Paris Pieta. However, precise 
dates are lacking. The Prato Altarpiece probably dates 
around 1354 when the donor, Fra Francesco de’Tieri, was 
rector of the Ospedale della Misericordia, the place where 
Milanesi found it in the nineteenth century. The above 
evidence does not allow us to identify Giovanni da 
Milano's style around 1346 when he already was a known 
painter in Florence. It is clear, however, that Naddo's and 
Giovanni da Milano's careers overlap. 

One may now turn to the technical evidence of the or- 
nament on the two Louvre paintings. The motif punches 
used on the haloes and the decorated panel borders 
generally differ, but with one important exception: both 
decorated border bands are lined on the inside with the 
identical punch composed of three rounded leaves with 
hooked tips arranged in triangular formation (Figs. 24 and 
25). On the Fall of the Rebel Angels this punch is topped 
by a tiny circle motif which was applied separately. 
Similar small crest punches, separately struck, are widely 
used in Sienese panel paintings. They appear, for instance, 


16 The documentation concerning Giovanni da Milano is given by 
Procacci (as in n. 15); and M. Boskovits, Giovanni da Milano, Florence, 
1966, 3-5. 

17 The reconstruction of the Ognissanti Altarpiece has been attempted by 
Mina Gregori, "Giovanni da Milano: Storia di un polittico,” Paragone, 
No. 265, March, 1972, 3-35. 


81. Marcucci, “Del polittico di Ognissanti di Giovanni da Milano," 
Antichità viva, No. 4, 1962, 11-19. 
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24 Detai of Fig. 1, Decorated Border 
(photo: author) 
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25 Detail of Fig. 2, Decorated Border 
(photo: author) 
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on Naddo's Crucifixion in Baltimore (Fig. 23). This 
triangular three-leaf punch is rather unusual within the 
repertory of Sienese motif punch designs. Its impressions 
measure between four and five millimeters in width. In ad- 
dition, the small star-within-circle punch following both 
sides of the central band on the decorated border of the 
Fall of the Rebel Angels is probably the same punch ap- 
pearing on the lunette-shaped painting by Giovanni da 
Milano in the Metropolitan Museum, measuring between 
1.5 and 2 millimeters.19 

It is important that the designs of Giovanni da Milano's 
punched ornament as well as the punches themselves in- 
dicate a direct contact with Sienese painting. Giovanni da 
Milano frequently uses a punch of a double-loop- 
pentafoil design that is typically Sienese, which even ap- 
pears on the Balzana, the Sienese banner, in Lippo Vanni's 
fresco of the battle of Val di Chiana in the Palazzo Pub- 
blico, and which was first used by Simone Martini in his 
1315 Maestà at the very beginning of his known career 20 
It is evident on the halo of Saint Lawrence from 
Giovanni's Ognissanti Altarpiece (Fig. 5). On the adjacent 
halo of Saint Stephen he uses a composite punch design of 
a quatrefoil set about a central rosette: this also recalls a 
type widely used by Lippo Memmi as well as by Simone, 
starting, approximately, with the Monaldeschi Altarpiece. 
Examples can be extended. Erling Skaug has recently ex- 
amined the remarkable migration of a large number of 
motif punches from Siena to Florence which occurred 
sometime during the sixties.21 They had been used by the 
Ovile Master and by painters close to him, and they recur 
in the paintings of Giovanni da Milano and the Cione cir- 
cle. Skaug proposes that it was indeed Giovanni da Milano 
who brought these punches to Florence. Considering the 
standard use of motif punches in the formation of orna- 
ment on Sienese panel paintings, these being an essential 
part of a bottega’s plant, the migration of a large number 
of the devices surely involves direct access to a Sienese 
shop, probably at the occasion of its closing. This evidence 
of a technical nature is clear. Whatever the precise cir- 
cumstance, the link of Giovanni da Milano to Sienese 
painting is secure. 


How are we to understand the production of the Louvre 
paintings? Were both produced at the same time and for 
the same commission; or in reasonably close succession: 
or at occasions further removed? The presence on both 


1° The same punch may appear on Giovanni da Milano's small Pietà in a 
private collection in Paris. This matter requires confirmation in situ on 
the basis of careful examination and measurement. 


20 The above frescoes are reproduced in A. Cairola, and E. Carli, The 
“Palazzo Pubblico” of Siena, Rome, 1964, pls. 92, 94; Contini and Goz- 
zoli, pls. 11ff. 


2! See E. Skaug, Burlington Magazine, August, 1975, 543, n. 13; esp. 
idem (as in n. 14); also M. Frinta, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen [n- 
stitutes in Florenz, xx, 1976, 296. i 
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panel sides of an identical unusual punch lends support to 
the first two possibilities. Giovanni da Milano's use of an 
alternating double-leaf-rosette design along the decorated 
panel border (Fig. 25) which is widely favored by Simone 
Martini, Lippo Memmi, and their circle (Figs. 31-33, 37)22 
would strengthen the hypothesis of Giovanni's awareness 
of Sienese painting in the Division of the Cloak. That the 
original commission included both painters is a tempting 
hypothesis. Most certainly, it would have involved the 
recognition of their contrasting styles. The shared 
painting of an elaborate commission, be it a fresco cycle or 
a polyptych, with principal painters being assigned clearly 
separate sections or panels, is not unknown in this period. 
An obvious example is the altarpiece of 1362 which is 
signed by both Niccolo di Ser Sozzo and Luca di Tomme. 
Of the major panels, the Saint John the Baptist is certainly 
by Luca, the others being essentially by Niccolo. The 
predella is also given to Luca. The degree of Lucas in- 
volvement in the sections usually given to Niccolo is still 
being discussed.2 The most prominent instance of discrete 
shared assignments from the early quattrocento, is found 
in the paintings and frescoes on which Masaccio and 
Masolino collaborated or on which they worked in close 
succession, since their quite distinctive personalities and 
styles have enabled us to distinguish their respective con- 
tributions with considerable agreement. However, the 
fascinating Annunciation to the Virgin of 1333 by Lippo 
Memmi and Simone Martini may well reveal a more com- 
plex situation of two painters working more intimately 
together, to mutual advantage, in the design and execution 
of the altarpiece.24 I am convinced that shared assignments 
by leading painters in the production of important com- 
missions do not follow any specific pattern, and must be 
judged individually in accordance with particular working 
habits and arrangements insofar as these can be traced. 
The very exceptional circumstances under discussion 
which surround the production of the Louvre paintings 
set them apart from the previous examples. Here the paint- 
ers were not related by style or by family ties, nor is it 
probable that they were dependent in a master-apprentice 
bond. 


In addition, we know nothing about the original pur- 


2 The double-leaf-rosette design occurs already in Simone Martini's 
Maestà of 1315 (repro. in Contini and Gozzoli, pls. ii and iii). 


235. H. Fehm, Jr. (‘The Collaboration of Niccoló Tegliacci and Luca di 
Tomme," J. Paul Getty Museum, Publication No. 5, 1973, passim, esp. 
26) considers that Luca designed the Virgin and Child panel painted by 
Niccoló, and that Luca may also have had a part in the Thomas panel; 
Torriti (p. 150) sees Luca's hand in the Saint Benedict; Gordon Moran 
("An Altarpiece by Luca di Tomme from Gaiole in Chianti," I] Gallo 
Nero, May-June, 1978, 19) believes that Luca contributed to the heads of 
the angels flanking the Virgin and Child. 

24 For a review of opinions concerning how the two painters collaborated, 


see Contini and Gozzoli, 97f. See also the penetrating observations of 
Klara Steinweg in "Beiträge zu Simone Martini und seiner Werkstatt," 


pose the Louvre paintings served. Was the panel they 
covered complete in itself — in which case the two 
paintings would have played a primary role — or did it 
belong to a larger polyptych? In the former case, how 
would one explain the strange juxtaposition of the Fall of 
the Rebel Angels, a cosmic scene of the origin of evil set 
toward the beginning of the world, with the Division of 
the Cloak, a specific event from the life of a particular 
sairt? The certain influence of the Fall on the Trés Riches 
Heures and the Rohan Master may suggest smaller size, if 
one assumes that the painted panel was in France around 
1409, and notes that smaller objects traveled more easily 
than larger ones. All this reasoning remains highly conjec- 
turzl, and is useful principally in raising questions remain- 
ing to be resolved. For what this may be worth, Naddo of- 
ten produced painted objects of smaller or limited size, 
such as his Virgin and Child from the Cook Collection 
(Fig. 20), the Vaduz Dead Christ (Fig. 19), and the reli- 
quary in Baltimore, which are still in their original frames. 
I would add the base of the reliquary frame recently ac- 
quired by the Cleveland Museum which is dated 1347 
(Fig. 26).25 Its carving closely resembles that of the frames 
of the cited paintings and reliquary, and it was surely 
produced by the frame carver whom Naddo used. The lad- 
der on one of its coats-of-arms identifies its original 
destination as the Ospedale della Scala in Siena.” 

It has previously been observed that the Louvre Fall of 
the Rebel Angels is preceded by the Assumption of the 
Virgin in Munich (Fig. 27) in the first known correct ren- 
dering of a nocturnal sky comprising different magnitudes 
of stars. Indeed, these two paintings, both quite small,27 
are surely directly connected. The dark blue nocturnal sky 
is similarly shaped in both in the form of a laterally up- 
ward curving band and it crosses both panels close to the 
springing of the gable over the decorated panel borders, 
dividing the extended golden surface into two sections. 
God's Heaven above, the natural sky below. (Of course, 
the subject matter differs, but the precious refinement of 
the Munich panel and its complex spatial structure surely 
inspired the Louvre picture). The Munich Assumption is 
an exceptional painting which played an important role in 
the iconography of the Assumption of the Virgin in 


Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Institutes in Florenz, vu, 1953-56, 
167, n. 22. | disagree with her attribution of the female saint to Lippo 
Memmi: I do not believe that the painters divided the whole figures be- 
tween them. I intend to present my views elsewhere, as part of a broader 
consideration of the activity of Lippo Memmi. 

2s W. D. Wixom, Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, March-April, 
1979, 128-131. 

2 Philippe Verdier also noted by letter that the ladder is the emblem of 
the Ospedale della Scala. The ladder also appears on the scroll held by the 
ChristChild in Ambrogio Lorenzetti's small Maesta in the Pinacoteca in 
Siena (Moran [as in n. 4], passim). 

7 The Munich Assumption of the Virgin measures without frame 72.5 X 
32.5cm; for the size of the Louvre Fall see n. 1. 


fourteentn- and fifteenth-century Sienese painting.?8 
Millard Meise has underscored that it represents one of 
the two basic types of Assumptions on which later Sienese 
painters were zo draw, he other and earlier being the cir- 
cular wirdow of 1288 in Siena Cathedral?» Differently 
from the Murich versicn, in which the Virgin is seated on 
a fine bank ef clouds surrounded by a space-creating ring 
of musical engels, the window offers a flatter scheme of 
the Virgin contained within a mandorla. Sienese painters 
from the second half of the trecento and the quattrocento 
adopted >ota these types. Luca di Tommé and Niccolò di 
ser Sozzo preferred the mandorla type in their 
Assumptions.? However, a considerable number of 
Assumptions follow the Munich panel, including the one 
by the Ovile Master im the Pinacoteca (Fig. 28) and the 
fresco in © Maria del Carmine, both in Siena, and 
Gualtieri di € iovanni's Assumption in Berlin, etc.?! 
Considering the direct connection of the Louvre Fall of 
the Rebel Argels with the Munich Assumption and the 
considerable importance of the latter, its stylistic and 
chronolegical position. deserves closer scrutiny. Indeed, 
the pain:ing aas a pro oundly active combination of for- 
mal and perspectival conventions. The Virgin of the 
Assump-ior = seated en a delicate bank of clouds at the 
very cenzer of the pane, her head and body strictly frontal 
and immobile. hands folded axially in prayer. She resem- 
bles a sculp-ure set 'irmly on an altar rather than a 
spiritual being lifted toward Heaven. Her golden brocaded 
cloak is shaded in blue. forming a contour which defines it 
sharply agaizst the serrounding gold ground, and also 
against tne tiery bright red and yellow seraphim. They ap- 
pear where tke throne sides should have been located, so 
that the Virgin really sits solidly on vibrant light. The 
Virgin's frozen immob:lity, however, is unique within the 
painting. for all the other figures are mobile and active. In- 

















2 The Munich > ssumption of the Virgin has been discussed by Van Os, 
164ff.; and by-Teene Hueck in her review of that book in the Art Bulletin, 
Lul, 1971, 118. © he work is traditionally given to Lippo Memmi, as Van 
Os does, eltheu-h he dates -he panel too early, in the 1320's. The recent 
catalogue of Lagan paintings in the Alte Pinakothek in Munich by R. 
Kultzen (Kat. V. Italienische Malerei, Munich, 1975, 102ff.) assigns the 
Assumption cf erently, to an anonymous painter, with a date around 
1340. 


? The iconograghy of the Æssumption of the Virgin in Sienese painting 
is discussed be wan Os, 143-177; and by Meiss, 21f. 


3 Meiss, 22. 


#1 The fresco in the-Churck of the Carmine is reproduced in C. Brandi, 
Quattrocentis® senesi, Milan, 1949, pl. 28, with an attribution to Gualteri 
di Giovanni; and the Assuraption in Berlin appears in van Os, fig. 116. 
See also Pietro di Giovanri d'Ambrogio's Assumption in Esztergom 
(ibid., pl. 20). Gitation of examples can be extended. 

#2 Federicc Ghis discusses -he singing and playing angels in the choir 
vault frescoes of the Churck of S. Leonardo al Lago ("An Angel Concert 
in a Trecento Genese Fresco," Aspects of Medieval and Renaissance 
Music. A Birtheay Offering to Gustave Reese, New York, 1966, 308- 
313), which offers a more extensive orchestra than the one appearing on 
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deed, with the exception of those in the Coronation scene, 
relegated to the upper section of the gable, all the other 
figures respond to her. The principal and most impressive 
group of beings is the ring of angels set about and slightly 
below her in space-creating disposition (Fig. 29). The ring 
is closed beyond (one can observe the lower portions of 
the floating dresses of those angels whose upper bodies are 
cut off by the clouds supporting the Virgin), and it is 
somewhat opened at front center, as if to leave a passage 
for the beholder to observe her. Different from the rather 
sculptured and weighted arrangement of the Virgin's 
lower dress, as it is folded about her feet and the base of 
the clouds, with an ambivalent concreteness, the dresses of 
the angels are partially filled with air as they half fly in 
their tilted positions and sway in a quietly active 
atmosphere. 

These angels, within their clearly established ring, are 
allowed a moderate amount of movement and animation, 
as they sing and play a remarkable variety of instruments: 
drums, flutes, trumpets, a lute, a violin, a harp, a 
psalterium, a portable organ. We are listening to a celestial 
orchestra celebrating the Virgin's rise to Heaven. Initially, 
one imagines the music to be gentle and in step with the 
lyrical style, as compared, for example, to the more 
passionate music seemingly emanating from the Temple of 
Grünewald's Isenheim Altarpiece. Yet judging by the in- 
struments — the powerful martial drums and trumpets, 
the clashing cymbals — the music of the Louvre painting 
was also loud and penetrating, hardly selected for a 
refined and exclusive audience. A public orchestra accom- 
panies the Virgin on her way to Heaven!22 The elaborate 
orchestral ensemble, the first such orchestra to penetrate 
the iconography of the Assumption of the Virgin, is 
preceded in contemporary Italian painting only by the one 
appearing in the Coronation of the Virgin Altarpiece in 


the Munich panel. He concludes his consideration of these frescoes as 
follows: ‘’In its entirety, the frescos at S. Leonardo al Lago portray a truly 
superb orchestra whose startling sound effects surely would be those of 
an ars nova concert. Polyphonic singing, brasses and drums provide 
sharp differences in rhythm and timbre, contrasting strongly with a 
single singing voice accompanied by only the light plucking of stringed 
instruments. This sound must have had a truly modern flavor’ 
(emphasis added). It is important that the instrumental and choral en- 
semble at S. Leonardo al Lago duplicates, in the instruments used and 
their combination with singing, that ensemble in the earlier Assumption 
of the Virgin in Munich. Indeed, in view of the latter's influence on so 
many later Sienese paintings of the Assumption of the Virgin, it is 
probable that the orchestra at S. Leonardo al Lago is also derived from it, 
but was duly enlarged and adapted to the cells of a choir vault. It is in- 
teresting, as Ghisi himself notes, that the harp, an instrument preferred 
in ars nova music, is not present at S. Leonardo al Lago, whereas it is pre- 
sent in the Munich panel. A large number of Sienese paintings with en- 
sembles of musical instruments are given by Ghisi in his "Danza e 
strumenti musicali nella pittura senese del Trecento,” L'ars nova italiana 
del Trecento, m, Secondo Convegno Internazionale 12-22 luglio 1969 
sotto il patrominio della Società Internazionale di M usicologia, Certaldo, 
1970, Bologna, 83ff. See also G. Reese, Music in the Middle Ages, New 
York, 1940, 383-86. 
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26 Reliquary Frame, Sienese, dated 1347. 
Cleveland, Cleveland Museum of Art, Gift of 
Ru:h Blumka in Memory of Leopold Blumka 
(photo: Cleveland Museum) 
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28 Ovile Master, Assumption of the Virgin. 
Siena, Pinacoteca (photo: Alinari) 








27 Lippo Memmi, Assumption of the Virgin, Munich, 
Alte Pinakothek (photo: Bayerische Staatsgemalde- 
sammlungen) 


29 Detail of Fig. 27, Ring of Musical Angels (photo: Bayerische 
Staatsgemaldesammlungen) 


30 Detail oi Fig. ES 
27, Upper Section & 
of Pane! (photo: [im 
Bayerische Staats- ES 
gemäldesamm- ar. 
lungen) 


the Bazoncelli Chapel of S. Croce in Florence, a late 
product o! Giotte's shop.?? Henceforth orchestral music 
will play a principal role in scenes of the glorification of 
the mother af God. It stands to reason that the emergence 
of the orchestra combined with voice in early trecento 
painting refects contemporary musical practice.?* 

To each side of ‘he ring of angels in the Munich 
Assumoticn two other angels appear set somewhat higher 
and deeper ia space. Of these, those furthest at the side, as 
well as the cresses of some of the angels beneath, are cut 
off by the panel edge. A remarkable feature are the two 
long ard thin trumpets rising from beyond the frame into 
the panel, towarc the Virgin, held by unseen musicians. 
The painter consciously used such devices to extend the 
composition beyond ‘he actual limits of the panel, bring- 
ing the benclder's imagination into play. Essentially, the 
spatial ring of angels about the Virgin can be read as com- 
plemented »y an approximately oval arrangement of 
figures ard figural groups which functions vertically. 
This oval carries from the front half of the lower ring of 
musica. angels through those set higher at the sides, rising 
toward the two groups of Old Testament figures who de- 
scend “rom Heaven to greet the rising Virgin (Fig. 30). 
Emerging from bevond the lower gables, the Old 
Testament figures are rather tightly packed so that only 
the two in front of each group are more than mere over- 
lapping heads and haloes; and of these only two figures 
can be identified: David playing his psalterium, and John 


3 Reproduced n G. Previtali, Giotto e la sua bottega, Milan, 1967, fig. 
376. 


34 See also F L. Harrison "Tradition and Innovation in Instrumental 
Usage 1100-1450,” Birthday Offering to Gustave Reese, New York, 1966, 
319-335. 


35 [t may be use-ul to explam why “scribed” is preferred over "engraved" 
in reference to a kind of lire applied freely, like drawing, and with a cer- 
tain pressure. an the picture surface or the gold ground. "Scribed' is 
based on the word “‘scriber,”” a stylus with a fine rounded tip which is 
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the Baptist with his wild hair. The tilted downward swing 
of these groups is oriented toward the Virgin. This oval 
arrangement is completed by Christ himself, appearing 
directly above his mother in the strip of nocturnal sky, 
bowing his head and body forward and downward in par- 
tial foreshortening, extending his downturned palms 
sideward in a gesture of protective blessing. The depiction 
of Christ is here limited to his upper body. One important 
feature, to which we must return, is the remarkably fine 
scribed?5 radiance of diversified longer and shorter rays 
which extend about Christ and the Virgin's halo and body. 
About Christ the sgraffito allows a golden radiance, which 
is optically persuasive, to emerge from within the blue 
nocturnal sky. 

Somewhat above the curving strip of nocturnal sky a 
thin lateral dark band separates the Coronation in the up- 
per gable from what happens below. The Virgin bends 
forward toward Christ, her hands deferentially crossed 
above her chest, as she receives the crown upon her head. 
Christ and his mother are seated upon a polygonal bench 
without back. It is located on a perspectivally receding 
ground, defined by orthogonals and squares indicated by 
stippled lines. This quadratura is barely visible on the 
gold ground. An important spatial (as well as decorative) 
component is the cloth cast over the bench, falling in back 
of it, and extending forward beneath the Virgin's and 
Christ's feet. It reaches the base line of the scene, and its 
sides are parallel to the orthogonals of the squared floor. 

Of course, the refined treatment of the surface and the 
figures speaks for itself: the finely textured miniaturist 
brushwork and the delicate sgraffito of the Virgin's dress 
and of the angels’ garments. The open animation of the 
musical angels with their rounded faces is especially 
noteworthy. For many years given to Lippo Memmi, the 
panel has been relegated to anonymity in the most recent 
catalogue of the Munich museum, in which it is dated 
around 1340.36 I believe that the Assumption must be 
returned to Lippo, and I prefer to place it somewhat later. 
This question of authorship and date is important since 
the dependence on it of the Louvre Fall of the Rebel 
Angels extends beyond the borrowing of specific motifs to 
a closer approximation of style, ornament, and treatment 
of space. 

This dependence of the Louvre painting on the Munich 
Assumption could be challenged, as has been suggested by 
several colleagues, on the assumption that the latter 
follows a monumental source, implied by the very com- 
plexity and breadth of the composition which would lend 
itself to the shape of an apse or lunette.:7 Although this 


used in the formation of this kind of line. The surface of the ground is 
more or less indented, depending on the pressure applied. However, the 
surface is not cut or pierced, and this seems implied in the term 
"engraved." 


36 See n. 28. 
37 A monumental source for the Munich Assumption of the Virgin has 


been suggested to me by Eve Borsook and Norman Muller. Van Os (p. 
166) proposes a model by Simone Martini. 
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possibility cannot be excluded, I believe that this assump- 
tion is not necessary for a number of reasons. In the first 
place, no evidence thus far available, visual or written, of- 
fers to my knowledge a suitable monumental candidate 
duplicating in sufficient detail the remarkable composition 
of the Munich panel. The two closest monumental can- 
didates that come to mind are the Assumption of the 
Virgin fresco once decorating the apse of the Pieve in 
Arezzo, described by Vasari and given by him to Pietro 
Lorenzetti, and the fresco of the Coronation of the Virgin 
appearing once above the Porta di Camollia in Siena. 
Vasari's account of the Aretine fresco includes large Apos- 
tles, and a choir of angels supporting the Virgin who is 
located within a cloud-shaped mandorla, elements which 
do not conform to the Munich Assumption, although 
Vasari's enthusiastic description of the musical angels fly- 
ing about the Virgin does recall the latter.38 Vasari’s at- 
tribution to Pietro Lorenzetti is not confirmed and thus 
must remain open, and so must the question of the 
chronology of the Aretine fresco in relation to the Munich 
panel. Vasari's attribution to Simone of the cartoon of a 
Coronation of the Virgin above the Porta di Camollia is 
equally uncertain.?? The Biccherna cover of 1527 offers an 
Assumption of the Virgin fresco in this location with a 
composition which does not match that of the Munich 
painting. 49 

Last, the harmonious integration of so many diverse 
stylistic components in the small Munich Assumption, 
which is roughly the same size as the Louvre Fall of the 
Rebel Angels, is an important argument for its being es- 
sentially an original creation. There is no reason why this 
composition could not have been created in its full com- 
plexity within its small format by an artist so inclined. In- 
deed, the Louvre picture also presents a vast spectacle con- 
tained within a small panel, thus following, it can be 
proposed, the Munich Assumption's lead in its own 
miniaturist approach. Furthermore, as will be further in- 
dicated, a substantial number of the Munich panel's par- 
ticular compositional elements can be located specifically 
within Lippo Memmi's earlier artistic activity. Lippo was 
quite capable of painting complexly on a small scale, as 
one can observe in his Altenburg Virgin and Child, the 
one in Berlin (Fig. 31), or the Griggs Virgin and Child in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York (Fig. 32), the latter 
being chronologically closest among these works to the 
Munich painting. In the light of this discussion the 
assumption of a monumental archetype loses much of its 
strength. Of course, it stands to reason that important ele- 








31 Lippo 
Memmi, 
Virgin and 
Child. Berlin, 
Dahlem 
Museum 
(photo: 
Walter 
Steinkopf) 


32 Lippo 
Memm., 
Virgin and 
Child. 

New York, 
Metropolitan 
Museum of 


ments of its composition were influenced by important Art (photo: 

| dels. Here the stable and stati t of MSnopalitan 
arger models. ere the stable and static arrangement 0 Museum) 

38 Vasari, Le vite ..., ed. G. Milanesi, 1, Florence, 1878, 474. See also E. 39 Vasari [as in n. 38), I, 556. 

DeWald, in Art Studies, 1, 1923, 49. 40 Reproduced in U. Morandi, Le biccherne senesi, Siena, 1964, 128f.; 


Hueck (as in n. 28), 118. 


the Virgin ir her formal and frontal praying position is 
comparable ta that of the Virgin from the centrally located 
Assumption in the very important circular window in 
Siena Cathecral, which was commissioned in 1287. In 
detail, the garment arrangements may differ, but the basic 
formal poses of the fmontally seated praying Virgins are 
identical. Al hough the Cathedral window was not the 
direct source. its dominating presence must have vitally 
influenced tke popularization of the Assumption of the 
Virgin in subsequent Sienese painting, in which the 
Munich Assumption then also plays an essential role, as 
indicated by the many later Assumptions based on it. To 
have exerted such an iasistent influence the small Munich 
painting must have been accessible and popular. It can be 
suggested that it belonged to an important local sanctuary 
dedicated to che Virgim. Its small size would have permit- 
ted it tc form part of a portable reliquary. A number of 
such reliquaries are still extant, one painted by Pietro 
Lorenzetti wnich has been reconstructed by Federico Zeri, 
another in Baltimore with a Virgin and Child by Naddo 
Ceccare li, amd the frame of a third recently acquired by 
the Clevelandi Museum. These portable reliquaries were 
surely carried in religous processions or ceremonies and 
they enjoyec popular veneration. 

Concerning the attrbution of the Munich Assumption 
to Lippo Memmi, Naddo's particular debt to this painter is 
evident in th= remarkably similar compositions of Naddo's 
Virgin and Child from the Cook Collection and Lippo’s 
Virgin and Child in Berlin (Fig. 33), the latter dating 
around 1328-1330*? amd yet representing a comparatively 
robust earlie- phase of Lippo’s career. In its more precious 
style Naddc's paintimg is directly dependent on later 
works by Lispe such as the Griggs Virgin and Child in 
New Ycrk. 

Within the present state of research the attribution of 


“1 F. Zeri, “A R constructien of a Two-Sided Reliquary Panel by Pietro 
Lorenzetti,’ Budington Magazine, xcv, 1953, 245, fig. 17; idem, Italian 
Paintings in the Walters Azt Gallery, Baltimore, 1976, 43f., No. 25, pl. 
21; Wixom (as ia n. 25). 


‘2 Lippo's Berlir Virgin ana Child has been linked by Michael Mallory 
(“An ALarpiee by Lip»o Memmi Reconsidered,” Metropolitan 
Museum Journ. |, x, 1974, 187-202) to an altarpiece reconstructed by 
Gertrude Coor ("Two Unknown Paintings by the Master of the 
Glorificaton or St. Thomas and Some Closely Related Works,” 
Pantheon, xix, 1961, 126-135). See, however, the objections raised by 
Maginnis 289f . n. 3, with which I concur. 


4 The resolutiom of the aettvity of Barna and of the chronology of his 
paintings is of primary impe rtance for the understanding of the develop- 
ment of Sienese painting during the second quarter and middle of the 
trecento. It makes avast dif erence if the outstanding frescoes of the Life 
of Christ in th Collegiata of S. Gimignano are dated after the Black 
Death of 1348, which has been the prevailing opinion, or if they belong 
in the thirties, fcllowing Vabbe (“Precisazioni sul ‘Barna’ e sul ‘Maestro di 
Palazzo Venezia," Arte artica e moderna, x, 1960, 153), which latter 
dating has receatly been accepted by other Italian scholars (G. Caleca, 
“Tre poli:tici € Lippo Memmi: Un ‘ipotesi sul Barna e la bottega di 
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the Munich Assumption to later Lippo is clouded by our 
uncertain knowledge of later Barna, to whom it has also 
been given.4 It can be shown, I believe, that Barna and 
Lippo collaborated quite closely in important commissions 
belonging at the beginning of their careers, and that their 
essentially contrasting artistic personalities can be clearly 
separated and defined.** They certainly preferred different 
compositional and technical conventions. For instance, the 
fine radiance of alternating short and long rays applied 
about the figures of Christ and the Virgin on the Munich 
panel does not appear, to my knowledge, on paintings by 
or close to Barna. These can be divided into an early and 
later group, with the New Testament frescoes in S. 
Gimignano located approximately in the middle. The early 
group comprises Barna's contribution in Lippo's Triumph 
of Thomas in Pisa (Fig. 34) and in the Altenburg, Palermo, 
and Pisa Seated Apostles Altarpiece, his Asciano Virgin 
and Child, the Horne diptych, and a small Crucifixion 
presently in a private Dutch collection. The later group 
encompasses the Oxford-Berlin diptych (Fig. 35), the 
Frick Collection Christ Carrying the Cross, and the Boston 
Marriage of Saint Catherine. Conversely, virtually iden- 
tical radiances, also comprising mixed longer and shorter 
rays, can be observed in panels which in style and orna- 
ment are identifiable as late works of Lippo Memmi or his 
immediate following. These comprise Lippo's Griggs 
Virgin and Child in New York and a Virgin of Humility in 
Berlin. Indeed, the convention of the radiance extending 
about the halo, which is itself a symbol of divine light, 
finds its most persuasive presence on the Uffizi 
Annunciation of the Virgin which is signed by both Lippo 
and Simone, and is dated 1333 (Fig. 36). The earliest oc- 
currence of this radiance set about a halo is found, to my 
knowledge, on Lippo's small Maestà from the cloister of S. 
Domenico in Siena (Fig. 37), which once bore his 


Simone di Lippo, 1 and 2,” Critica d'arte, xxii, 1976, fasc. 150, 49-59, and 
23, 1977, fasc. 151, 55-80, esp. 75; L. Bellosi, “Moda e cronologia. B. Per 
la pittura di primo trecento," Prospettiva, xi. 1977, 27, n. 36). The 
historical existence of Barna has recently been denied on substantial 
grounds by Janice Hurd ("Lorenzo Ghiberti's Treatise on Sculpture,” 
Ph.D. diss., Bryn Mawr College, 1970, 206f.) and by Gordon Moran 
(Paragone, No. 311, Jan., 1976, 6ff.). A document of 1340 mentions a 
painter named Barna Bertini as present in Siena (S. Delogu Ventroni, 
Barna da Siena, Pisa, 1972, 9). There is no certainty that he is the painter 
in question. Nor does the consideration of the name, according to what is 
presently known, affect the historical and stylistic definition of the group 
of paintings linked to Barna, but I see no reason why we should not con- 
tinue to refer to him by this name until a more appropriate one is found. 
For a convenient review of publications concerning Barna since 1945, see 
Maginnis, 287-290. | am presently examining the Barna problem. 


** [ have touched on the early intimate relationship of Barna with Lippo 
in papers presented at the Deutsches Kunsthistorisches Institut in 
Florence on December 5, 1978, and during the following spring at the 
Accademia Senese degli Intronati and the British School in Rome. An ex- 
treme position, which I find unacceptable, is taken by Caleca who iden- 
tifies Barna with Lippo Memmi (see n. 43). 
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33 Lippo Memmi, Virgin and Child. 
Berlin, Dahlem Museum (photo: Walter 
Steinkopf) 


34 Lippo Memmi an 


36 Lippo Memmi and Simone Martini, 
detail of Virgin's head, Annunciation to 
the Virgin and Two Saints, 1333. 
Florence, Uffizi (photo: Frick Art 
Reference Library) 


37 Lippo Memmi, Virgin's Head, detail 
of Maestà. Siena, Cloister of 5. Domenico 
(photo: ArFini) 


signature.4 [n the latter the radiance is painted and not 
scribed. On stylistic grounds and also on account of the 
motif punches evident on the haloes that Lippo used dur- 
ing his early career, this Maesta still belongs in the third 
decade. The very fine sgraffito on the garments of the 
Virgin and the angels from the Munich Assumption com- 
pares with that found in the miniaturist Griggs Virgin and 


55 Fabio Chigi, in his Descrizione delle pitture, sculture e architetture 
della Città di Siena (1625), records the following signature and date for 
the small Maestà: "Lippus me pinxit / memmi me gratia tinxit. 1350" (P. 
Bacci, in Bullettino senese di storia patria, n.s. x, 1939, 323f.; and recently 
Cristina de Benedictis in Mostra di opere d'arte restaurate nelle provincie 
di Siena e Grosseto, Genoa, 1979, 42). However, this date does not con- 
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d Barna, Triumph 
of Thomas Aquinas. Pisa, S. Caterina 
(photo: ArFini) 








35 Barna, Annunciation to the Virgin 


and Saints. Berlin, Dahlem Museum 
(photo: Walter Steinkopf) 





Child. Of course, here again the exemplary sgraffito of the 
Uffizi Annunication is an obvious source of inspiration. 
However, one observes that Barna also adopts sgraffito 
which he uses with great refinement, for instance, on the 
Oxford-Berlin diptych. 

A number of compositional conventions in the Munich 
Assumption revert to earlier paintings by Lippo Memmi. 


form to the style of the fresco, nor to its ornament. The punched halo 
decoration is comparatively early, and so is the particular shape of the 
Chris: Child's head insofar as it is extant, and in these respects the fresco 
corresponds closely to other comparatively early works: the Virgin and 
Child panel in the Servi in Siena, and the S. Gimignano Maestà of 1317. I 
place the small Maesta in the later twenties. 


38 Lippe Memmi, 
Heads «f the P. 
Virgin and Chdd, E 
detail of maest. 
S. Gimagrano, P. 

Palazzo Comurale 4 
(photo: Grassi) “VS 





39 Lippe Memmi, ie 
Angels, detail cf IS 
Madonza della 
Misericordia. Cr- 
vieto, Cathedral 
(photo: “rtini} 





The campacted side groups of angels or saints floating 
toward the Virgin from beyond the panel boundaries 
already occur n the Griggs Virgin and Child in New York. 
Whereas the Munich Assumption reveals, as has been 


46 I have ccnsideved the-early date of the Orvieto Virgin of Mercy in a 
number of recen: papers (see nn. 44 and 47). My dating corresponds to 
that proposed by Enzo Carli n his important discussion of the early ac- 
tivity of Lippo Memmi in Faragone, No. 159, 1963, 27-44. For a later 
chronolczy and a differer: attribution, see recently M. Mallory, 
“Thoughts Concerning the ‘Master of the Glorification of St. Thomas," 
Art Bull-tia, ıvır 1975, 9-20 


‘7 I have discussed the date ofthe important Triumph of Thomas panel in 
recent papers (see n. 44) inckiding the one presented at Bologna in 1979 
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seen, a remarkable range of spatial effects, which carry 
into considerable depth, Barna seems to prefer shallower 
two-dimensional arrangements. With respect to the 
hieratic frontal and formal Virgin in the Munich 
Assumption, the oval shape of her face and her com- 
paratively small eyes strongly resemble those features of 
Lippo's Virgin from the early S. Gimignano Maesta (Fig. 
38). The sweetly rounded faces of the musical angels and 
the careful threading of their fillets through their hair are 
already present in the Orvieto Virgin of Mercy, which 
surely belongs somewhere within the early twenties (Fig. 
39).46 The softer and more finely textured brushwork of 
the Munich painting, distinct from the firmer modeling of 
surfaces evident in Lippo's earlier paintings, can already 
be observed in his New York-Berlin diptych which is 
signed and dated 1333 (Fig. 31). Certain essential features 
of the composition of the Munich panel taken as a unit — 
the respective locations of the curving strip of blue sky, of 
the two figure groups at the sides looking down toward a 
centrally located hieratic figure — already appear in the 
Triumph of Saint Thomas Aquinas in S. Caterina in Pisa 
(Fig. 34). I believe that the composition of the Triumph of 
Thomas and the saint are by Lippo Memmi, but that 
most other figures were painted by Barna. The Triumph of 
Thomas surely belongs close to his canonization in 1323.47 

The evidence of the ornament in the Munich 
Assumption corroborates its dating in the forties. One ob- 
serves a prominent motif punch in the shape of a maple 
leaf along the decorated border (Fig. 40). The identical 
punch appears in the paintings by the Master of Palazzo 
Venezia at Villa I Tatti and in Palazzo Barberini (Fig. 41), 
which are also generally dated in the fifth decade. Of 
course, this painter belongs within Lippo's and Barna's 
later ambient, together with the Master of the Straus 
Madonna and Naddo Ceccarelli, and the shared use of a 
motif punch within this circle of painters should not sur- 
prise us. 

The preceding discussion of the Munich Assumption of 
the Virgin serves to underscore its stylistic and 
chronological proximity to the Louvre Fall of the Rebel 
Angels. The close connection of Naddo Ceccarelli to the 
later oeuvre of Lippo Memmi is not matched, to my 
knowledge, by an awareness of Simone Martini's later ar- 
tistic production. This raises the question of how influen- 
tial Simone remained within Siena's artistic circles after 
his departure for Avignon around the mid-thirties.48 It 
stands to reason that his Sienese bottega continued to 


(as in n. 14) and have touched on the problem of the collaboration of 
Barna with Lippo Memmi in its production, which I am continuing to 
study. 


48 Recently, Simone's arrival in Avignon has been dated before Novem- 
ber, 1336, by which time he had already painted his portrait of Laura for 
Petrarch: see B. Rowlands, “The Date of Simone Martini's Arrival in 
Avignon," Burlington Magazine, cvi, 1965, 25f., and J. Brink, "Francesco 
Petrarca and the Problem of Chronology in the Late Paintings of Simone 
Martini," Paragone, No. 331, 1977, 3-9. 
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40 Detail of Fig. 27, Decorated Border 


41 Master of Palazzo Venezia, Angel's Halo, detail of Virgin and 
Child Enthroned with Angels. Florence, Villa I Tatti (photo: 
author) 


function, probably under Lippo Memmi.4? Where within 
this situation does Naddo Ceccarelli emerge as a painter? 
There exists only one attempt, by Cristina de Benedictis, to 
define the early development of Naddo.5° She presumes 
that he received his early training close to Simone in 
Avignon prior to returning to Siena. My observations, on 
the other hand, link Naddo instead to Lippo's later 
oeuvre.5! Generally, Simone's Avignonese activity hardly 
involved wider shop assistance. In moving to Avignon 


49 The documents locate Lippo Memmi in Siena in 1343-44 — when he 
and his brother Tederigo were commissioned to paint an altarpiece for the 
Ospedale della Scala, and in 1347 (P. Bacci, Fonti e commenti per la storia 
dell'arte senese, Siena, 1944, 179-190). In the latter year the two brothers 
also painted a panel which was in the Franciscan church in Avignon (L. 
Labande, Les Primitifs francais, Marseilles, 1932, 70). The recorded date 
and signature on this panel painting do not indicate whether Lippo and 
his brother actually were in Avignon or whether the panel was shipped 
there. 


50 See n, 13. 


51 A "Petrus Ciccarelli de Senis” is recorded to have painted a Virgin and 
Child for the Church of the Carmelites in Avignon. The identical name 
suggests that he may have been related to Naddo. 


32 Brink (as in n. 48); idem, "Simone Martini, Francesco Petrarca and the 
Humanistic Program of the Virgil Frontispiece,” Mediaevalia, 111, 1977, 
83-117. 


53 Recent publications concerning Simone Martini's Avignonese activity 
include Brink (as in n. 48); B. Degenhart, "Das Marienwunder von 
Avignon: Simone Martinis Miniaturen für Kardinal Stefaneschi und 
Petrarca," Pantheon, xxxii, 1975, 191-202; and, concerning the Orsini 
Passion polyptych, generally Maginnis, 286; for its reconstruction, see 
H. W. Van Os and M. Rankless-Reinders, “De reconstructie van Simone 
Martini's sgn. Polyptick van de Passie,” Festschrift H. K. Gerson, 
Bussum, 1972, 13-26, and also J. Brink, “Simone Martini's Orsini Polyp- 
tych," Jaarboek Koninklijk Museum voor Schone Kunsten, Antwerp, 
1976, 7-23; see also C. de Benedictis, “Il politico della passione di Simone 
Martini e una proposta per Donato," Antichita viva, 1976, fasc. 6, 3-11. 
| am presently considering the Passion polyptych, which I give to 
Napoleone Orsini, and I follow those scholars who place the polyptych 
not long after the Uffizi Annunciation of 1333, but I find the evidence 
for lócating its production in Avignon or Siena partially conflicting. 


Simone exchanged his busy bourgeois Tuscan bottega for 
the protected comfort of a highly wealthy, powerful, and 
cultivated clientele close to the papal court, which in- 
cluded, among others, the Cardinals Stefaneschi and 
Napoleone Orsini, and also Petrarch.52 His art was highly 
appreciated and surely more highly priced. It can be 
assumed that he worked in comparative leisure without 
having to cope with the routine pressures and ob.igations 
of ranning his Sienese shop. It also stands to reason that 
his comparatively sheltered Avignonese existence, 
possibly in the retainer of a church prelate, would have 
removed him from easy and constant contact with other 
artists. What is known of Simone's Avignonese produc- 
tion would hardly have required wider shop assistance: 
small paintings on parchment or panel, the remarkable 
small devotional polyptych painted for Napoleone Or- 
sini, the Holy Family in Liverpool. His one monumental 
project, the frescoes from the porch of Notre-Dame-des- 
Doms, judging by the autograph superposed layers of 
sincpie, would also have been essentially a personal ef- 
fort 54 Certainly, some peripheral figures are by another 
hand, and it can be assumed that Simone was assisted in 
technical matters such as the preparation of the wall sur- 
faces. However, all this need not involve wider contact 
with other artists. The documents show that Simone's 
brother Donato, who was also a painter, accompanied 
Simone to Avignon, and thus could have assisted him as 


54 [n .arge measure, the inflated views of the influence of Simone Martini 
upor a wider circle of artists during his Avignonese activitv originate 
with his presumed influence upon the Master of the Codex of St. George 
who supposedly copied in a miniature of this codex, which is in the 
Vatican, a fresco of Saint George Killing the Dragon, usually given to 
Simcne Martini, once located in the porch of Notre-Dame-des-Doms. 
The later development of this painter and his obvious Florentine ties 
were discussed recently by John Howett ("Two Panels by the Master of 
the St. George Codex in the Cloisters,” Metropolitan Museum Journal, 
x1, 1€76, 85-102), and Carlo Bertelli has established his activity as a book 
illuminator as early as the second decade (“Un corale della Badia a Set- 
timo scritto nel 1315," Paragone, No. 249, 1970, 14-30; see also J. Gard- 
ner, in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, xxxvu, 1974, 
70). There seems to be broad agreement in recent discussion that the in- 
fluence of the Avignonese fresco upon the miniature is exaggerated (see 
also M. Meiss, French Painting in the Time of Jean de Berry, 1, Edin- 
burgh, 1967, 25). The terminus post quem of the Codex of St. George is 
usually given as 1313, and it is probable that the miniature preceded the 
fresco (Howett dates the Codex of St. George comparatively late, in the 
early forties). The fact that little of the original surface of the frescoes 
from the porch of Notre-Dame-des-Doms is preserved, although a num- 
ber cf outstanding sinopie have been recovered (F. Einaud, “Les fresques 
de Smone Martini a Avignon," Monuments Historiques de la France, 
n.s. (x, 1963, 115-181), plus the conflicting evidence concerning their 
patrenage and, last but not least, the surprising recorded presence of 
Memmi’s name, but not Simone's, in an inscription which Eugène 
Murtz, following the Marquis de Cambis-Velleron (in Mémoires de la 
Société Nationale des Antiquaires de France, xiv, 1884, 88), locates 
"below the fresco in the tympanum,” raise a number of possibilities con- 
cerring Simone's role, and also. possibly Lippo's, in the production of 
these frescoes which remain to be resolved. 


needed.= In one exceptional instance Simone did employ 
another artist in the production of a small painting, 
probably his..ast prior to his death in 1344. The frame and 
ornament of the Saint Ladislaus panel from Altomonte are 
sand. I believe that the figure is by Simone 
himsef 5 Taxis eompromise effort may reflect Simone 
when. he waz sufferirg and conserving his energies. The 
idea af a wder active circle of painters influenced by 
Simone in Provence is best dismissed. 

Ths coneusicn bears upon the conception of the 
stylistic formation of this group of artists. The notion of 
the direct in£uerce of Simone is best removed from con- 
tention. The& activity during the later thirties and forties 
reveas close contact. ndeed, the later works of Barna are 
diffical: to separate clearly from the Master of the Straus 
Madcnna, ad the Master of Palazzo Venezia is close to 
both ef them: The del cacy of Naddo’s early production is 
based on the late oeuvre of Lippo. With Simone gone, the 
shop can be seen as ed by two older men of quite dis- 
tinctive styles, around which the younger painters then 
cluster. 

Finaliy, hew co these conclusions regarding the two 
Louvre pain&ngs affect our broader understanding of the 
respective reles of Maddo Ceccarelli and Giovanni da 
Milaro in the artof Tuscany during the fifth decade? Ob- 
vious y, this Zouches cn the important problem of how the 
Black Death of 1248 influenced the course of art, either as 
a disraptive sorce which eliminated key talent, or as a vital 
stimwant for spiritua and artistic change. This has been 
stimuatinglx discussed by Millard Meiss,5 but requires 
reconsideration in the light of newer theory and more 
recently discovered documentation. Giovanni da 
Milaro's aréstic sources are surely largely Florentine, 
deperdent cn Giotto's legacy, and probably responding 
more directly to the Master of the Fogg Pietà. Our uncer- 
tain knowleege cf key Florentine painters active around 
the middle or the century — Stefano and Giottino — com- 
pounds the problem of tracing Giovanni's early artistic 
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roots. Let it suffice that his performance in the Louvre 
Saint Martin and the Beggar already reveals a mature style 
whick is lizked to his later established production. 
Nadd»'s artistic evolution differs. His extant oeuvre does 
fall irtc two distinct groups and their chronology can be 
divided, approximately, by the Black Death. As has been 





55 Bacci (as in r 49) Doc xix, dated Feb. 8, 1340, 173f. See also de 
Benedistis (as ir n. 58). 


56] hawe preserzed rey views on the Altomonte Saint Ladislaus in a 
paper, about to 5e published in Antichità viva, which was presented at 
the Calege Art Asseciatien Conference at New Orleans in January, 
1980. 


57 Meiss, nassirre. 


s The ‘Congress on the subwct of the Black Death of 1348 and the years 
which fellowes, held at the State University of New York at 
Binghampton ir. October, 1977, considered its effect on society and 
culturedtke Act: of the Corgress are being published). At this congress I 
iconography of :eath. In his important book (see bibliography), Millard 
Meiss sil! datecithe Triumph of Death in the Campo Santo in Pisa after 
the Blick Dean. However, more recently he accepted an earlier 
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stated, the Louvre Fall of the Rebel Angels would belong 
within the earlier group. In style, it hinges on the diréct in- 
fluence of Lippo Memmi, whose own roots lie early in the 
century, and it responds to Lippo's particular concern dur- 
ing his later years with smaller works of remarkable 
refinement, involving an effortless integration of 
perspectival-naturalistic and formal-abstract conventions. 
Of course, Lippo was not the only Sienese painter in- 
terested at the time in this kind of artistic performance. 
Simone Martini's Orsini polyptych and his Virgil 
miniature in the Ambrosiana belong within this current, 
and so does Ambrogio Lorenzetti's small Maesta in the 
Pinacoteca in Siena (Fig. 42).5 This remarkable painting 
offers a highly sophisticated combination of optical- 
spatial and formal devices. In the foreground the floor 
recedes sharply and clearly, whereas space gradually 
becomes ambiguous into depth. The convergirg 
orthogonals of the floor, and beyond those of the carpet 
covering the steps ascending to the Virgin's throne, lead 
the viewer to the principal figural group. The court of 
saints and angels is arranged in the form of two upward 
tilted spatial wings, the figures set one above the other as 
they surround the Virgin and Child. The lower saints, 
kneeling before the throne or standing beside it, are clear!y 
defined. However, the angels above and beyond the 
throne are partially absorbed by the radiance extending 
from the Virgin and Child and coming between them and 
the beholder. This small Maesta throws a different light in 
general on the later performance of Ambrogio than one 
associates with his grand monumental frescoes in the Sala 
dei Nove. 

It was Siena's misfortune that the Plague killed off its 
foremost painters who were still active around mid- 
century, and that those who survived, whether exhausted 
or for other reasons, were satisfied with simpler artistic 
solutions. Subtle and complex combinations of 
perspectival-optical and formal-abstract conventions were 
dismissed as the space-filling role of the figure and the 
two-dimensional plane now tended to dominate artistic 
production. The Ovile Master's Siena Assumption of the 
Virgin (Fig. 28) clearly makes this point. It is surely a late 
work by this interesting master whose long activity carries 
over into the second half of the trecento, belonging surely 
in the fifties or early sixties. As has been stated, this 


chronology ("Notable Disturbances in the Classification of Tuscan 
Paintings," Burlington Magazine, cxi, 1971, 178-186). The evidence for 
placing the early frescoes in the Campo Santo before the Black Death 
seems decisive: see J. Polzer, Art Bulletin, xw, 1964, 457ff.; H. Swar- 
zenski, Boston Museum Bulletin, txvin, 1970, 194ff.; F. Deuchier, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, February, 1971, 267; M. 
Boskovits, Burlington Magazine, 1971, 244, n. 21; Polzer, Pantheon, 
xxix, 1971, 379, 388, n. 19; idem, Essays Presented to Myron P. Gilmore, 
u, Florence, 1978, 301ff., 309, n. 4; L. Bellosi, Buffalmaco e il trionfo 
della morte, Turin, 1974, 41-54. I believe that Barna's New Testament 
frescoes in the Collegiata of S. Gimignano also precede the Black Death 
(see n. 43). 


s Torriti, 122. 


60 M. Meiss, “Ugolino Lorenzetti,” Art Bulletin, xu, 1931, 376-397, esp. 
394; recently Torriti, 122. 
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panel copies the Munich Assumption quite precisely in its 
basic composition as well as the detail of the Virgin's pose 
and dress, her location on a bank of delicate clouds, and of 
the ring of angels with their musical instruments. 
However, the later painting wholly differs in its total ef- 
fect. The miniaturist format of the Munich Assumption 
has been replaced by a much larger scale: the Ovile 
Master's painting in its present condition is over two 
meters high. The sense of open space in the earlier 
painting is dismissed. The Virgin is now enlarged so that 
she fills the upper field, and the musical angels appear suf- 
ficiently crowded that the effect of their spatial formation 
around the Virgin is also discarded. Here the Ovile Master 
adopts the new style prevailing after the Plague in the very 
context of faithfully copying the composition of an out- 
standing model whose basic style is no longer acceptable, 
except for the lush, finely tooled golden surface which is 
intrinsic to it. The very transformations underscore the 
remarkable qualities of the Munich Assumption, which it 
shares with the Louvre Fall of the Rebel Angels. 
Queen's University 
Kingston, Canada, K7L 3N6 
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Among the m. ry late prints that Rembrandt revised in the 
course of prirtmg, the deypcints Christ Presented to the 
People (da:ed 1555) and The Three Crosses (dated 1653, 
completed ca. :580) wee each reworked so extensively 
that by the ina state the narrative itself was trans- 
formed.! Ia both prints the representation shifts from 
relatively profuse material description in the early states to 
a shearing away of narætive and spatial abstraction in 
the final states. The fina! states, furthermore, are charac- 
terized by compositional transparencies. Earlier versions 
of the narrative axe left visible, while Rembrandt's boldly 
assertive mon-nepresentational markings and scorings 
serve as urdissæised traces of his intense artistic and con- 
templative act wit. 

This study «all offer e close reading of the individual 
states and che sequence cf state changes in both prints. I 
shall argue that wth bott prints the sequence of narrative 
transformazior ‘ollows a type of meditational progression 
found in sezsn:eenth--entury Protestant devotional 
poetry: a progression fram vivid physical description to 
intense spiritual abstraction, whereby artist and audience 
are brought tc a aew, incernalized understanding of the 
narrative and a gxæater immediacy of relationship to the 
Lord. 

As White h.s saown, many of the state changes in the 
two drypo nts aral Rembrandt's other late prints un- 
doubtedly procaeded frem technical, formal, and ex- 
pressive considerations, such as the need to strengthen 
lines and pass.ges that had worn down in the course of 
printing, to reacjust compositional balance, spatial 
relationships, amd the interplay of light and shade; to 
refine or inzen: i y the mood and dramatic qualities of the 
scene, and so scrtà.? Although such considerations must 
have been important to Rembrandt, they do not strike me 
as sufficiemt «c account for the pattern of narrative 































am grateful tc myxwileagues Liban Armstrong and Eugenia Parry Janis 
or their many fhougl.:ful suggesäons for revising an earlier draft of this 
$say. 

Christ Presenied t» “he People: Large Oblong Plate, Hind, 271; Münz, 
35; White and Boca. B. 76. Chri t Crucified Between Two Thieves: The 
Three Crosses, Hird, 270; Münz, 223; White and Boon, B. 78. 


White, 76-79 and 99-103 (The Three Crosses); and 87-92 (Christ 
’resented). 


transformation in Christ Presented and The Three Crosses 
— which proceeds from a relatively clear representation of 
the biblical story in the first state, to a subsequent mutila- 
tion of it, to the final image in which traces of the earlier 
versions of the narrative and of the artist's mutilating revi- 
sions are left visible. One must ask how, precisely, each 
successive transformation of the biblical story fosters a 
new interpretation of it.? Also, how are we to interpret the 
final states of these prints, which so transparently betray 
the complex process of their own creation? Finally, is it 
possible to discern in the sequence of revision a coherent 
and meaningful order? 

The problem in resolving this last question stems from 
the fact that print sequences such as these, involving the 
serial transformation of a narrative image, were un- 
precedented at the time of their making. Without any 
prior example of such transformational sequences in art, 
the historian lacks an established pictorial genre or tradi- 
tion as a frame or guide for interpretation.* Yet however 
unprecedented was the practice of successively presenting, 
recasting, and reinterpreting a biblical narrative among 
Rembrandt's contemporaries in art, it was a sequence 
commonly followed by his contemporaries in literature, in 
a genre of seventeenth-century poetry that has been called 
the "poetry of meditation."5 By considering this poetic 
genre, and in particular a sonnet by Constantine Huygens, 
I mean to offer not a "source" for Rembrandt's prints but 
a textual analogue to them, furnishing an iconological 
framework for understanding his narrative revisions in 
terms of contemporary literature and devotional practice. 


Meditational Structures in Prayer and Poetry 

In The Poetry of Meditation, Louis Martz demonstrated 
how certain meditational sequences prescribed in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Catholic devotional 


> Winternitz has raised this question regarding the later state changes in 
Christ Presented, which he interprets as “a meditation on justice and 
collective guilt" — an analysis that in many ways was the point of depar- 
ture for the present study. 


* On the "relevance of categories for the business of interpretation," see 
Gombrich, 4-5, and E.D. Hirsch, Jr., on "The Concept of Genre" in 
Validity in Interpretation, New Haven, 1967 (paperback ed.), 68-126. 


5 Martz. 
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handbooks supplied a structural framework for Protestant 
devotional poetry written by Donne, Herbert, and others.* 
According to Martz, these handbooks essentially recom- 
mend the following procedure for meditation upon a 
biblical story: the meditator must compose" the subject, 
as if it were occurring before him “now,” or as if he were 
present at the historical moment. Using the memory and 
the senses, he imagines the setting and the actions, ap- 
pearance, and feelings of the protagonists. The meditator 
then proceeds to deliberate upon the causes and conse- 
quences of the event: its importance in the scheme of 
salvation and its moral and spiritual application to him- 
self. Progressing from sensuous imagining to intellectual 
deliberation, the meditator finally passes into a climactic 
.state of spiritual transport, a colloquy and confrontation 
with Christ.7 

Martz has shown how this meditational scheme is 
found in many Protestant devotional poems of the seven- 
teenth century, albeit less in a spirit of programmatic 
repetition than of free adaptation. Although Martz ad- 
dresses himself only to English poetry, such meditational 
sequences are also discernible in contemporary Dutch 
devotional poetry, notably in the religious sonnets of Con- 
stantine Huygens — patron of Rembrandt, member of the 
Reformed faith, and translator of Donne's religious verse 
into Dutch.? In the following sonnet by Huygens is a 
sequence of narrative representation and revision that, 1 
shall contend, is also discoverable in the state sequence of 
Christ Presented to the People, and in more contracted 
form in The Three Crosses. 


e Ibid. 


? Martz, 27-38. "Without expecting any hard and fast divisions, then, we 
should expect to find a formal meditation falling into three dis- 
tinguishable portions, corresponding to the acts of memory, un- 
derstanding, and will — portions which we might call composition, 
analysis and colloquy” (p. 38). 


* Martz treats the poetry of Southwell, Donne, and Herbert most par- 
ticularly. 


? On meditational themes in contemporary Continental poetry, see 
Warnke, 54-76. On Huygens and Rembrandt, see Slive, 9-26. On 
Huygens and Donne, see Warnke, 25-26 (with biblio.); Rosalie L. Colie, 
"Some Thankfulnesse to Constantine," The Hague, 1956, 52-71; and 
"Constantine Huygens and the Metaphysical Mode," Germanic Review, 
xxxiv, 1959, 59-73. Huygens's translations of Donne's poems are in 
Gedichten, 11, 214-19; 255-67 and 269-72. Although Huygens's poetry is 
a particularly appropriate example, both because of its recognized con- 
nection to a broader European trend and because of Huygens's personal 
relationship to Rembrandt, other Dutch poems also follow a meditational 
paradigm. Examples are Jeremias de Decker's Christus Beschuldigt and 
Christus Gekruist from his Goede Vrydagh cycle of 1651 (Jeremias de 
Decker, Alle de rym-oeffeningen, Amsterdam, 1726, 1, 221-24 and 234- 
45). Rembrandt may have been even more intimately acquainted with De 
Decker than he was with Huygens, particularly in the 1650's and sixties; 
Urkunden, Nos. 221, 222, and 291; and W.A. Visser 't Hooft, 
Rembrandt and the Gospel, trans. K. Gregor Smith, Philadelphia, 1957, 
72-107. 

Huygens's Heilighe Daghen — a group of meditational sonnets in- 


The Passover (Paeschen), written in 1645, is a medita- 
tion on the Passover, the occasion when God smote the 
firstborn in Egypt, while sparing the Israelite families 
who had marked their doorways with the blood of the 
paschal lamb. This final plague on the Egypt.ans per- 
sueded Pharaoh to release the Israelites from captivity and 
let them leave Egypt across the Red Sea.!0 

The angel has passed by. The gruesome night 

Of the firstborn has bloodlessly expired. 

Our doors have been spared, for they were marked 

With holy paschal blood, so that the unfurled might 

That felled Pharaoh and Pharaoh’s kin, 

Frightening to all, felt fear before that sign. 

We have escaped through the Red Sea from slavery 

Out of Egypt’s realm. Is everything fulfilled? 

is the ship in the harbor? Oh! Out amid the waves, 

The waves of our blood, far deeper than the sea. 

The angel comes again, and with blazing arms 

Threatens new destruction. Lord, let him pass again. 

Mark our hearts’ doors, oh Lion of Judah's clan 

And teach us in time to feel fear before a lamb." 

The first two lines introduce the episode of the angel of 
the Lord passing over the Israelite households. The 
following four lines elaborate the story by adding more 
visual and narrative detail. The present perfect tense and 
the first person plural serve to identify the poet «nd reader 
with the children of Israel. These opening six lines may be 
said to correspond to the first stage of meditation: the 
composition of the subject, imagined as if the meditator 
were there. We are not projected into the scene as 





cluding Paeschen, discussed below — and De Decker's Goede Vrydagh 
cycle were published together in an anthology edited by another patron 
and acquaintance of Rembrandt, Jan Six: Verscheyde Nederduytsche 
Gedichten van Grotius, Hooft, Barlaeus, Huygens, Vondel en Enderen, 
ed. J. V. {Jan Vos], J.S. [Jan Six] et al, Amsterdam, 1651, 1. 147-52 and 
205-32. On Rembrandt and Six, see Clara Bille, "Rembrandt and 
Burgomaster Jan Six," Apollo, Lxxxv, 1967, 260-65. My purpose in 
citing works of this kind by Rembrandt's literary acquaintances is only 
to demonstrate the currency of this creative and meditative procedure in 
Rembrandt's milieu. 


1? Exedus 12-14. 


n Den Engel is voorbij: de grouwelicke nacht 
Der eerstgeborenen is bloedeloos verstreken: 
Ons' deuren zijn verschoont; soo warense bestreken 
Met heiligh Paeschen-bloed, dat d'uytgelaeten macht, 
Die Pharáos kinderen en Pharào t'onderbracht, 
Dsorgaens verschrickelick, verschrickt heeft voor het teeken. 
Wij zijn door 'troode meer de slavernij ontweken, 
Aegypten buytens reicks. Is alle dingh volbracht? 
Is ‘tschip ter haven in? Ch! midden in der baren, 
D» baren van ons bloed, veel holler dan dat meer. 
Den Engel komt weerom, en 'tvlammighe geweer 
Dreight niewen ondergang. Heer, heet hem over varen. 
Merckt onser herten deur, o Leeuw van ludas Stamm, 
En leert ons tydelick verschricken voor een Lamm. 
Gedichten, 1v, 16. 
Psesent writer's translation. A variant translation is in Warnke, 237. 


anonymous witnesses, nowever, but are typologically 
identified vita the children of Israel.12 That identification 


is Fine in Hm UE lines alluding to the 





Sea. 

We have escaped E the Red Sea from slavery 

Out of Eg~pt’s realm .. 

(7-8). 

The im»licason is that we, like the Israelites, are God's 
Elect and chosen for salvation. Yet no sooner is this 
typological parallel asserted than it is abruptly thrown into 
doubt: 

.. Is ever-thing fulf lled? 

Is the sxip now in the harbor? Oh! Out amid the waves, 

The wave: sf our bleod, far deeper than the sea. 

(8-10) 

The histcrica] narrative is interrupted by these questions, 
by the sh ft t; the present tense and by the introduction of 
the disconce”t.ng image of a ship at sea, suggesting that 
the passage is not compete. The image of a ship is disrup- 
tive to the story of che Red Sea crossing, since the 
Israelites never sailed across it, but passed through its part- 
ed water: winch then “looded back to drown the Egyp- 
tians (Exodus 14: 22-30). While anomalous in the 
Passover nazrative, the ship does remind us of God's later 
threat of pur:shment to the Israelites for disobedience to 
his law: “And the Lord will bring you back in ships to 
Egypt, a journey : whick I had promised you would never 
make again’ cu 28: 68). The typological 
significance «f the Red Sea has by now been inverted. In 
line 3 it was tie avenue for our deliverance, but in line 10, 
as a sea cf E-cod, it becomes a metaphor for our perdition. 
We are final» forced t» relinquish our identification with 
the Isradites. whom Cod saved, and liken ourselves in- 
stead to the Egyptians, whom God destroyed. We are 
about to drawn "amic the waves," as they did, and the 
avenging ar gel, who brought about Pharaoh's downfall, 
now thr«atene us witk our own: 

The ange comes again and with blazing arms 

Threaten- mew destruction . 


(11-12) 


























12 On the “ypœezical identification of the reader (or writer) with biblical 
figures in 17th-century Protestant literature, see Barbara Kiefer Lewalski, 
"Typolog&al 5yr bolism ard "The Progress of the Soul’ in Seventeenth 
Century Literature, in Litegzry Uses of Typology, ed. Earl Miner, Prince- 
ton, 1977 79-14, On typciogical identification with biblical figures in 
16th- and 17th-sentury preaching in Holland, see Hartog, passim; in art 
and litera-ure, EL van de Waal, Drie eeuwen vaderlandsche geschied- 
uitbeelding: f360-1800, The Hague, 1952, 1, 27-30. 





13 "Whoever “resents himself before God for the purpose of praying to 
him, mus: remecnce every «dea of his own merit, and, in a word, relin- 
quish all eonfzience in himself. giving, by this humiliation of himself, all 
the glory of *sed. (Calvin, Institutes, im, xx, 8; Vol. 11, p. 84). 

"Since mar i subject to.a world of miseries, and has been spoiled of 
his divinearræy this melaneho!y exposure discovers a mass of deformity: 
everyone. theecore, must se so impressed with a consciousness of his 
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The original typological significance of the story has 
been reversed, and the reader is forced to enter into a more 
complex and self-critical deliberation over its meaning. 
The tone has shifted from a confident affirmation of 
God's providence to a dire warning of his wrath, as we are 
alerted to our own sinfulness by the threatened punish- 
ment that it warrants. It is worth noting that this 
deliberative process is not so much discursively voiced as 
precipitated by the poet’s manipulation and transforma- 
tion of the original narrative imagery. 

After the opening narrative composition, followed by 
this complex revision and reinterpretation of it, we now 
pass to a final colloquy with God: 

. Lord, let him pass again. 

Mark our hearts’ doors, oh Lion of Judah's clan, 

And teach us in time to feel fear before a lamb. 

(12-14) 

The poet asks that we be spared God's wrath and un- 
dergo a renewal of faith through Christ (as the Lion of 
Judah and the apocalyptic lamb of Revelation 5). Our 
typological identification with the Israelites is reinvoked 
("let him pass again / Mark our hearts’ doors”) in a plea 
now not for physical deliverance, but for inner, spiritual 
purification. 

In summary, The Passover follows a meditational 
sequence from an opening biblical narrative, to a delibera- 
tion over its implications, to a final colloquy with God, ali 
put to the service of what might be seen as a particularly 
Calvinist spiritual progression. After the narrative is 
recounted with conventional typological assurance, our 
understanding of the episode is challenged and subverted. 
We are stripped of the sense of our moral worth and of our 
belief in the likelihood of being saved. Having thus been 
jarred into awareness of our sinfulness and spiritual 
jeopardy, we are induced to place our hope, not in our own 
merit, but in the grace of God alone.” 

An analogous meditational progression is discernible in 
the sequence of narrative revisions in Rembrandt's Christ 
Presented to the People and, in a more contracted form, in 
The Three Crosses. Such a meditational progression by no 
means exhaustively accounts for the state changes in these 


own infelicity as to arrive at some knowledge of God. Thus a sense of our 
ignorance, vanity, poverty, infirmity, depravity and corruption, leads us 
to perceive and acknowledge that in the Lord alone are to be found true 
wisdom, solid strength, perfect goodness and unspotted righteousness: 
and so, by our imperfections, we are excited to a consideration of the per- 
fections of God ... The knowledge of ourselves, therefore, is not only an 
incitement to seek after God, but likewise a considerable assistance to 
finding him” (Calvin, Institutes, 1, 1, 1; Vol. 1, pp. 47-48). 

To be sure, the themes of self-examination and confession of sins are 
also important in Catholic piety, but whereas devotional guides such as 
Saint Ignatius Loyola recommend meditation on, penance for, and 
"satisfaction" of particular sins of varying severity (First Week," The 
Spiritual Exercises, trans. Anthony Mottola, Garden City, N.J., 1964, 47- 
63), Calvin insists on a total imprecation of the mortal, inherently sinful 


self. 
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prints to the exclusion of those formal and technical con- 
siderations which we know must have weighed upon the 
printmaker at all times. Rather, this examination of the 
changes is meant to supplement, not to replace previous 
accounts, recognizing that, as with any artist, a creative act 
arises from a multiplicity of impulses and concerns. I shall 
argue that however exigent formal and technical issues were 
to Rembrandt in revising these plates, his thinking pro- 
ceeded on a meditational plane as well, followed a devo- 
tional paradigm that was commonly adopted in the seven- 
teenth century, however obscure it might seem to us today. 


Christ Presented to the People 

State I of Christ Presented to the People (Fig. 1) il- 
lustrates the narrative of Christ's condemnation to be 
crucified, as told in Matthew 27: 17-23: 


So when they had gathered, Pilate said to them, "Whom 
do you want me to release to you, Barabbas or Jesus 
who is called Christ?" For he knew that it was out of 
envy that they had delivered him up. Besides, while he 
was sitting on the judgment seat, his wife sent word to 
him, "Have nothing to do with that righteous man, for 
have suffered much over him in a dream." Now the 
chief priests and the elders persuaded the people to ask 
for Barabbas and destroy Jesus. The governor again said 
to them, “Which of the two do you want me to release 
for you?" And they said, “Barabbas.” Pilate said to 
them, “Then what shall I do with Jesus, who is called 
Christ?" They all said, "Let him be crucified.” And he 
said, "Why, what evil has he done?" But they shouted 
all the more, “Let him be crucified.“ 14 


The scene takes place in a square or courtyard sur- 
rounded by buildings on three sides. Christ, Pilate, and his 
subalterns stand on a podium in front of a courthouse 
building. The woman in the upper left window has been 
‘dentified as Pilate’s wife, and the disappearing soldier as 


14 Unless otherwise stated, the Revised Standard Version of the Bible is 
used. 


1s White, 87-88. 


16 The townspeople resemble in type and dress the figures in Rem- 
brandt’s “naar het leven" drawings of the forties and fifties, such as 
drawings No. 715, 716, 720, 1071, and 1087 in Otto Benesch, The Draw- 
ings of Rembrandt, enlarged ed. 1v and v, New York, 1973. Pilate, wear- 
ing conventional, Oriental “biblical” attire, recalls the figure of Pharaoh 
in Lastman’s Joseph Distributing Grain in Egypt (Dublin), which Rem- 
brandt copied in the late thirties (Benesch, 111, No. 446; cf. Kurt Freise, 
“Rembrandt und Lastman,” Der Cicerone, v, 1913, 610-11). The guard at 
the left recalls, in his "burgundian" costume of plumed hat and slashed 
sleeves, a similarly clad figure in the left foreground of Frans Francken's 
Ecce Homo of 1610 in Vienna (Fig. 11) — who also stands in a pivotal 


the messenger carrying her warning to her husband.!5 An 
attendant at the left of the podium carries a basin and 
pitcher, referring to the subsequent episode in which 
Pilate will wash his hands to demonstrate his innocence 
(Matthew 27: 24). At the moment shown here, Pilate 
stretches his hand toward Christ in a gesture of presenta- 
tion to the crowd. The gesture crystallizes the moment as 
that in which Pilate asks, “Whom do you want me to 
release to you, Barabbas or Jesus, who is called Christ?" 
The few gesticulations made by the people below indicate 
thet some are beginning to stir with the answer 
“Barabbas.” While Pilate and the priests and elders at the 
sides are dressed in "antique" or "biblical robes and tur- 
bans, the crowd in the foreground and on the sides are 
dressed in the contemporary attire of poor townspeople. !¢ 
Similarly Pilate’s palace and tribunal would have been 
recognized by Rembrandt's viewers as similar to the type 
of contemporary municipal architecture in Holland, exem- 
plified by Amsterdam s new town hall, which was nearing 
completion and officially opened for use in 1655 — the 
year of this print's publication." 

The first state of Christ Presented is, then, a fairly com- 
plete representation of the biblical narrative as if it were 
occurring in an urban setting and before a crowd of people 
that would have seemed more or less contemporary to a 
seventeenth-century Dutch viewer. The practice of 
depicting these presentation scenes in contemporary town 
settings was an old and common one in Dutch art, as ex- 
emplified by Lucas van Leyden's Ecce Homo of 1510 (Fig. 
2: often cited as a source for Rembrandt) and Joachim 
Beuckelaer's Market Scene with Ecce Homo of 1566 
(Fig. 3).!* 

Despite the shared use of contemporary allusion in 
these works, Rembrandt's interpretation of the story is 
fundamentally different. The earlier images illustrate the 
story of Christ's presentation as told in John 18 and 19. 
After Jesus has already been condemned by the crowd and 
scourged and beaten by Pilate's soldiers, Pilate brings him 


position between spectators on the left and the main actors higher up on 


the right. 


17 See below, pp. 590-96. Although the facade sculptures appear not to 
have »een completed by the official opening, Pool's commemorative 
medal struck on that occasion already records the new Town Hall's 
prospective appearance (Fig. 4), as do Stalpaert's prints of 1650 (Freman- 
tle, fig. 13 and p. 193). The chronology of the planning and completion 
of the Town Hallis treated in R. van Luttervelt, De Raadhuis aan de Dam 
(Heemkennis Amsterdam, vii), Amsterdam, 1949. 


18 According to B.P.J. Broos, Kolloff in 1854 was the first of many writers 
to link Rembrandt's print to Lucas's (Index to the Formal Sources of 
Rembrandt's Art, Maarssen, 1977, 80-81). An almost identical version of 
Beuckelaer’s painting, dated 1561 and now in Schliessheim, is discussed 
in Emmens, 97-98, and in Moxey, 73-90. 
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out before the crowd again, "wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple robe. Pilate said to them, ‘Here is the man' " 
(John 19: 5). These scenes do not depict the moment of 
judgment itself, but the subsequent display of Christ and 
his revilement by the crowd. As such, Christ appears as 
the man of sorrows prophesied in Isaiah 53.19 The contem- 
porary setting and costume intimate that Christ suffered 
for "our" transgressions and iniquities, which persist to 
the present moment. And the crowd’s absorption in genre- 
like activities to the point that, in Beuckelaer's version, 
most are oblivious to Christ and Pilate in the background, 
seems intended to lend modernity to Isaiah's charge that 
“we esteemed him not” and "have turned every one to his 
Own way.''20 

In Rembrandt's version, however, Christ wears no 
crown of thorns, nor has he yet been beaten. Moreover, 
the crowd all attend raptly to the figures on the podium. 
This is the moment when the people are being asked to 
decide. Far from contrasting Christ's suffering to man's 
sinfulness in his worldly distractions, Rembrandt presents 
the scene as a dramatic unity, in which the moral issue of 
Christ's punishment is still being resolved, awaiting the 
verdict of the people before him. 

Architectural cues also serve to direct the viewer's at- 
tention to the issues of human judgment and official 
justice. Although the central building represents no 
specifically identifiable structure, Rembrandt's contem- 
poraries would have recognized it as a familiar type of 
municipal justice building for reasons not only of style, 
but also of plan and use.2! For example, the way this 


1 He was despised and rejected by men; a man of sorrows, and acquaint- 
ed with grief; and as one from whom men hide their faces he was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. Surely he has borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows; yet we esteemed him stricken, smitten by God, 
and afflicted. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was 
bruised for our iniquities; upon him was the chastisement that made us 
whole, and with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to his own way: and the Lord has laid 
on him the iniquity of us all. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth. ... By oppression and judgment he was 
taken away; and as for his generation, who considered that he was cut 
off out of the land of the living, stricken for the transgression of my 
people? 

(Isaiah 53: 3-8). 


20 The application of this text to a contemporary audience and the con- 
temporary world was made by Calvin at length in his Sermons on 
Isaiah's Prophecy of the Death and Passion of Christ (preached 1556-59), 
trans. and ed. T.H.L. Parker, London, 1956, 49-103, esp. 80. My reading 
differs from Moxey's, who contends that the market scenes in the 
foreground of paintings such as this are "detrimental to the spiritual con- 
tent of the Biblical event’’ (pp. 229-68, esp. 265). Rather, like Emmens 
(pp. 97-99), I suspect that these foreground scenes serve a moralizing 
purpose, and would add that, aside from impugning human sinfulness 
through particular emblematic motifs (such as birds, meat, etc.), the 
market scene in general is a copious elaboration of Isaiah's complaint. 


21 Both Rembrandt's and the new Town Hall facades are in a neo- 
classicizing architectural style. Although the facade sculptures were not 
complete in 1655, Pool's medal struck to commemorate its opening in 
July of 1655 (Fig. 4) already shows a completed view (further discussion 
above in n. 17). I think it would be frivolous to contend that the trun- 


building is used for a public judicial proceeding closely 
corresponds to the way the newly erected town hall in 
Amsterdam was to be used for procedures of criminal 
justice. The principal facade of the town hall faced on an 
open square (the Dam), where the population would 
gather to watch public ceremonies, including the reading 
of verdicts from criminal proceedings and the execution of 
convicted prisoners (Figs. 4 and 5).22 Death sentences 
would be pronounced by the magistrates in a room (the 
Vierschaar) the height of the first and second stories in the 
center of the building on the Dam side (Fig. 6). Once the 
prisoner had been condemned to death, the magistrates, 
secretaries, and prisoner would go out onto the publica- 
tion gallery (the Puy) — a narrow enclosed balcony 
on the second floor at the center of the Dam facade — 
from which they would look down onto the crowd below. 
The staff of justice, magistrates, and prisoner would all 
be displayed to public view. The verdict and sentence 
would be read for the execution. The prisoner would be 
led directly from the publication gallery onto a temporary 
stage raised to that height, where the execution would 
take place.2? 

The analogy to contemporary practice in this print, of 
the presiding judicial officer, Pilate, and of the prisoner, 
Christ, with his wardens, appearing upon an open plat- 
form or gallery leading out from the upper floor of a 
public building and facing a crowd of townspeople assem- 
bled below, could not have been lost on Remorandt's 
contemporaries.24 

Other elements in the scene similarly enforce the scene's 


cated entablature in Rembrandt's print is in any way related to the in- 
complete state of the Town Hall pediments in 1655, but it is an in- 
teresting coincidence. (Cf. undated painting attributed to Jacob van der 
Ulft of the new Town Hall under construction in Pieter J.J. van Thiel et 
al., All the Paintings of the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 
1976. 550.) 


22 Fremantle, 77-86. Hans Bontemantel, De regeeringe van Amsterdam 
(1653-72), I, ed. G.W. Kernkamp, Historisch Genootschaap, ser. 3, vi, 
1897. 58-68. The plans reproduced here are from J. Vennekool, 
Afbeelding van 't Stadt Huys van Amsterdam in dartigh coopere plaaten, 
geordineert door lacob van Campen, Amsterdam, 1660; but they do not 
differ significantly for our purposes from Stalpaert's prints of 1650 
(supra, n. 17). 


23 See Fremantle and Bontemantel. Cf. also an anonymous 18:h-century 
drawing, depicting a public execution in front of Amsterdam's Town 
Hall, in Katherine Fremantle, Beelden Kijken / Focus on Sculpture, 
Amsterdam, 1977, fig. 9. 


24 | do not mean to argue that the new Town Hall was the exclusive for- 
mal source for Rembrandt's design — on the contrary, similarities to 
Beucxelaer’s ‘’Serlian’’ edifice (Fig. 3) are at least as striking. I mean to 
argue rather that this building would have struck Rembrandt's contem- 
poraries as similar to Amsterdam's Town Hall, both in style and in ac- 
commodation of public criminal proceedings. Indeed, the depiction of 
architectural backdrops in a contemporary, local style occurs in Ecce 
Homo imagery as early as Bosch's Ecce Homo of ca. 1500 in Frankfurt — 
and continues as a flourishing tradition in 16th-century Flemish painting 
(Moxey, 64-65 with bibliog.; see Emmens, 98, for a fascinating discus- 
sion of Beuckelaer's architectural forms in relation to current debates 
over the prospective style of Antwerp's new town hall). 
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4 G. Pool, Medal Commemorating Inauguration of the 
Amsterdam Town Hall, 1655. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 


5 Jacob Vennekool, design of facade of the Amsterdam Town 
Hall, in Jacob van Campen, Afbeelding van't Stadt Huys van 
Amsterdam, Amsterdam, 1661. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Library 


6 Jacob Vennekool, plan of second floor of the Amsterdam 
Town Hall, in Van Campen, Afbeelding. Center bottom: A = 
Publication Gallery, D = Vierschaar 


juridical character: the staff of office in Pilate's hand; the 
scribe taking minutes, a rare inclusion in the iconography 
of this scene;?5 and finally the allegorical sculptures cf 
Justice (justitia or gerechtigheid) and Fortitude (fortitudo 
or kracht) on the building façade. Such allegorical figures 
commonly decorated Renaissance and Baroque public 
buildings. In fact two statues representing Justice and 
Prudence were designed to adorn the pediment on the 
Dam facade of the Amsterdam town hall (Fig. 5).26 In 
Rembrandt's print, however, instead of Prudence, with 
her customary attribute of a mirror, Rembrandt has de- 
picted Fortitude, identified by her lion skin and club.27 
1 Rembrandt's use of contemporary imagery in this 
representation of Christ's condemnation by the people 
clearly serves a different purpose from Ecce Homo scenes 
with contemporary allusions by Rembrandt's 
predecessors. Whereas the earlier works excite our pity 
and indignation by contrasting Christ's misery and 
humiliation to the people's hatefulness and venality, here 
a crowd we cannot despise seriously deliberates a choice 
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25 A prior example is Tintoretto's Christ Before Pilate in the Scuola di S. 
Rocco, Venice (Hans Tietze, Tintoretto, London, 1948, fig. 123). 





2 Fremantle, 154n and fig. 190. Although Van Campen 's plans for these 
figures are already documented in a drawing (Fremantle, fig. 185) and in 
Stalpaert's prints of 1650 (Fremantle, figs. 13 and 190), it is not clear 
when Quellinus's terra-cotta models were executed or when the final 
sculptures were set into place (Fremantle, 166-68 and figs. 180 and 1861. 





Voom- esre yao T Ausreav 


27 On the identification of Fortitude, see de Bruijn, 109-12; Winternitz, 
182; Van de Waal, 186; and Christian Tümpel, Rembrandt legt die 
Bibel aus, exh. cat., Berlin, 1970, 97. Although Van de Waal acknowl- 
edges that this figure has the attributes of Fortitude, he rejects this identi- 
fication, because he sees no particular significance in the combination of 
Justice and Fortitude in this print: "One can, it is true, find various 
examples of Fortitudo depicted with these attributes, but surely it would 
be pertinent first to ask what significance such a combination of Justitia 
and Fortitudo would have had in Rembrandt's scheme for his Ecce 
Homo. Even Winternitz has nothing to say about this. ..." (p. 186). 

In substituting Fortitude for Prudence, perhaps Rembrandt meant to 
suggest that official justice as enacted at this moment is less a matter of 
the dispensation of wisdom than the exercise of power (see infra n. 28). 
Although I find Van de Waal's arguments for identifying the figure as 
Omphale unconvincing, I agree that the figure’s symbolic function may 
be to suggest a negative commentary on the scene. Pieter Bruegel the 
Elder’s drawings of the Seven Virtues are an early example of the depic- 
tion of Virtues in such a way as to suggest ironically their abuse in a 
given pictorial context. Cf. Irving Zupnick, “Appearance and Reality in 
Bruegel's Virtues,” in Actes du XXIle Congrés International de l'Histoire 
de l'Art, 1969, Budapest, 1972, 1, 745-53. 
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their governor puts to them, while Christ, tranquil and 
upright, gazes impassively over their heads into the dis- 
tance. The narrative focus on the moment of choice, the 
actors' restraint and quiet deliberation, and the still, sym- 
metrical composition, all induce the viewer to respond less 
to the pathos of Christ's suffering than to the moral horror 
of the judicial action. By depicting this suspenseful mo- 
ment of decision as if it were being enacted according to 
conventional judicial practice, Rembrandt draws out a 
moral for his contemporaries on the fallibility of human 
judgment and of human justice, thus stressing particularly 
that passage in Isaiah’s prophecy of the Passion: “The 
Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all” (Isaiah 53: 6).28 

Although the first state of Christ Presented is a fully 
developed composition, it still appears to be incomplete in 
that the architecture in the upper right fades into a grid 
of preparatory lines. Details of clothing are absent, and 
shadows are often lacking, so that some of the figures are 
still read as sketches rather than as fully modeled figures. 
In the next four states of the print (n - v), Rembrandt 
elaborates the architectural setting, the shading, and 
details of costume, and he redraws a number of minor 
figures in the background.?? The most dramatic change in 
this process occurs in state 1v, where the metal plate is 
trimmed at the top, thus reducing the print 2.5cm in 
height (Fig. 7). As White suggests, this was probably done 
so that the plate could be printed on a single sheet of 
paper, while the reduction in height also intensifies the 
focus on the central group on the podium.» The changes 
in states 11 - v help to focus, clarify, and elaborate the 
narrative scene. A sense of incompleteness and ten- 
tativeness is nevertheless preserved (Fig. 8): the grid of 
lines in the upper right is neither completed nor removed, 
while the redrawn cornices and entablature in the upper 
left (already visible in state 1) remain incompletely bur- 
nished and are inked for printing. 

With state vi Rembrandt drastically reworks the com- 
position, producing a major shift in the narrative and in 
our interpretation of it (Fig. 9).?! Several figures are added 
to the back of the cfowd on the left, while the crowd in 
front of the podium is burnished away. All that remains of 


28 This reading may well provide the answer to de Bruijn's question, 
"Why is it that Justitia is not only blindfolded, but also has her feet 
bound together?" (p. 109; and Van de Waal, n. 30). "Justice fettered" 
strengthens the insinuation that this scene is a demonstration of human 
iniquity, of justice miscarried — an implication that will be strengthened 
in later states. 


? White, 89-90; White and Boon, B. 76. This discussion follows the state 
numbering in White and Boon's catalogue. Earlier catalogues and discus- 
sions mention only seven states (this includes Hind, 271; Münz, 235; 
Winternitz, and others), in ignorance of a recently discovered "inter- 
mediary' state (catalogued in White and Boon as state in) that 
necessitated renumbering the subsequent states. The reader should be 
aware that states iv-vin in this discussion correspond to states in-Vi in 
Hind, Münz, Winternitz, et al. 


30 White, 89. 
31 White, 90; Winternitz, 1826. 


them are the marks of burnishing and scraping which we 
read as shadowy smudges on the podium wall. The wall’s 
formerly clean planarity is further abraded by the nicks 
and fissures that eat into its left edge. The patches of 
shadow at the wall's base, the vaguely sketched arch, and 
the leafy, vine-like scribbling all suggest some kind of ex- 
cavation at the podium base. The narrow strip of earth 
separating the viewer from the podium has been removed; 
we sense that only a murky pit or chasm lies between it 
and us. A protective railing and the guard standing at its 
opening keep the crowd back from the pit on the left, 
while on the right some old men stand perilously close to 
the pit’s unprotected edge. 

Some architectural details and a number of figures, in- 
clucing the guard and Pilate’s wife, are redrawn. The 
doorway behind the figures on the podium is enlarged and 
darkened, focusing our attention on Christ and Pilate, just 
as the elimination of the responding crowd concentrates 
the narrative interest on Pilate’s unanswered cuestion. 
Christ himself has not yet been redrawn and appears wan 
and remote, out of balance with the rest of the composi- 
tion. Clearly this is a transitional state. Only one or two 
impressions of it survive, and these have the quality of 
trial proofs, as suggested by the smudges from hasty wip- 
ing at the top of the impression reproduced here.22 

At this point the representational significance of the 
arch design is still unclear. To one familiar with town hall 
facades in other Dutch cities, or with Ecce Homo 
iconography, it indicates that Rembrandt was toying with 
the idea of depicting a prison door or window in the 
podium wall, in the tradition of Beuckelaer (Fig. 3), 
Nicholas de Bruyn (Fig. 10), and Frans Francken the 
Younger (Fig. 11). Yet, apparently at this point, Rem- 
brandt was still undecided. The podium wall remains un- 
perforated; the arch pattern is merely scratchec on the 
surface. 

Despite their tentative or transitional aspects, these 
revisions impart to the viewer a new understanding of the 
story of Christ's condemnation. An inversion has oc- 
curred. The viewer has assumed the role of the crowd. 
Pilate no longer addresses himself to the crowd, but to us, 


32 White, 90. Whereas White mentions two impressions — one in the 
British Museum and one in the Rijksmuseum — White and Boon list only 
the one in the British Museum (B. 76). 


? Other examples are an altar wing by Maerten van Heemskerck 
(Linköping, Cathedral) and a drawing by Maerten de Vos (British 
Museum), both published in Van de Waal, figs. 2 and 3. See also Karl- 
August Wirth, "Ecce Homo," in Reallexikon zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte, ed. Otto Schmitt et al., iv, 1956, 683. As Van de Waal notes, 
"The idea of a prison under a tribune would have been quite familiar 
to artists in the Low Countries, where by tradition, the town lock-up was 
often located underneath the monumental steps and dais at the entrance 
to the town hall" (p. 183). See, for example, A. T. Schuitema Meijer, De 
Raadhuizen van de Stad Groningen, Groningen, 1962, 45 and fig. 1. 
Prison cells were also located on the ground floor of Amstercam's new 
Town Hall (Fremantle, fig. 14). 


while tke pespie behind the barricade assume the role of 
attentive spectators.34 By being incorporated as 
protagonis:s in this drama, we are forced to imagine our 
response tc Pilates question and to consider its implica- 
tions, knowing, by the force of the historical parallel, that 
our aas wer can only be “Barabbas.” Rembrandt now dis- 
allows as te an disdain it was still possible to 
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ject the role of Christ's condemners? No. Pilate speaks to 
us. We are "the people." By the force of typological 
correspondence, we must admit their iniquity as our own. 
Must we then expect the downfall that our iniquity is 
shown to warrant? Not that, either. Rather, the Bible, and 
in particular Paul, states that Christ submitted to judg- 
ment and condemnation precisely to divert to himself the 
judgment and punishment that man deserves. 


Since all have sinned and fall short of the glory of God, 
they are justified by his grace as a gift, through the 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom God put 
forward as an expiation by his blood, to be received by 
faith. (Romans 3:23-25) 


One man's act of righteousness leads to acquittal and 
life for all men. For as by one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by one man's obedience many 
will be made righteous. (Romans 5: 18-19). 


Paul's rather abstract formulation of the doctrines of 
atonement and justification by faith — that Christ in his 
Passion atones for man's iniquity, and thereby justifies 
and saves him — was exhaustively expounded by the 
Protestant reformers, Luther and Calvin. In their writings, 
the importance in the redemptive scheme of Christ's con- 
demnation before Pilate is vividly elaborated, as, for exam- 
ple, in Calvin's Institutes: 


Now, because our guilt rendered us liable to a curse at 
the heavenly tribunal of God, the condemnation of 
Christ before Pontius Pilate, the governor of Judea, is 
stated in the first place, that we may know that on this 
righteous person was inflicted the punishment which 
belonged to us. We could not escape the terrible judg- 
ment of God; to deliver us from it, Christ submitted to 
be condemned even before a wicked and profane mortal 

. For to supersede our condemnation, it was not suf- 
ficient for him to suffer any kind of death; but, to ac- 
complish our redemption, that kind of death was to be 
chosen, by which, both sustaining our condemnation 
and atoning for our sins, he might deliver us from both. 
... When he is placed as a criminal before the tribunal, 
when he is accused and overpowered by the testimony 
of witnesses, and by the mouth of the judge is con- 
demned to die, — we understand from these circum- 
stances that he sustained the character of a sinner and 
malefactor ... while from the lustre of his innocence it 


36 Van de Waal, 183. 


3 “Laat ze varen; zij zijn blinde leidslieden der blinde. Indien nu de 
blinde den blinden leidt, zoo zullen zij beiden in de gracht vallen”, 
Matthew 15: 14; Dutch translation. of the Bible (Statenbibel) com- 
missioned by the States General upon the recommendation of the Synod 
of Dort of 1618-19. 
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9 Rembrandt, Christ 
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10 Nicolaes ce Bruyn, Ecce Homo, 1618. Amster- 
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11 Frans Francken the Younger, Ecce Homo, 1610. Vienna, Kunsthistorisches 
Museum 
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will at the same time evidently appear that he was 
loaded with guilt of others, but had none of his own.38 


Calvin's explanation of the redemptive significance of 
Christ's condemnation helps us to understand that to a 
theologically conversant seventeenth-century viewer, the 
ominous pit intimates not only that punishment which, by 
our iniquity, we deserve, but also that from which, by 
Christ's condemnation, we are saved. By incorporating us 
into the narrative and reducing the spatial and psy- 
chological distance between us and Christ, Rembrandt 
forces us to recognize our own sinfulness, while bringing 
us to a more vivid apprehension of Christ's redeeming 
grace. 

In the seventh state, the first to bear Rembrandt's 
signature and the date 1655, the image is brought to a 
further state of completion (Fig. 12).% The base of the 
tribune is now excavated by two rough-hewn arches that 
flank a large, bearded old man resting his arms on an over- 
turned jar and gazing mournfully out at the viewer (Fig. 
13). The old man provides a new scale for measuring the 
span of the pit in front of the podium and contracts it to 
an even shorter distance than the depth implied by the 
crowd at its sides in state vi. Now the distance between us 
and the podium wall appears to be no greater than the 
volume of this single figure. 

The inky darkness of the pit appears to extend under- 
neath the tribune, while new cracks appear on the tribune 
wall. Traces of the earlier crowd and of Rembrandt's bur- 
nishing and scraping of the plate to remove them are still 
visible on the wall. While we are conscious of these marks 
as evidence of Rembrandt's revisional gestures, the marks 
also read partially like shadows and partially like surface 
abrasions, which, like the cracks and the base excavations, 
counteract any notion of the enduring inviolability of the 
podium structure. 

Complementing the darkness of the lower zone, 
shadows are also deepened on the sides of this composi- 
tion, so that these areas tend to recede, while the figures on 
the stage become more salient. On the facade in the center, 
shadow models the sculptured figures more fully and 
makes them project more boldly. The face of fortitudo / 
kracht is now disfigured by a ravaging scowl. Christ is 
also redrawn — transformed from a frontal, iconic, im- 


38 Calvin, Institutes, 11, xvi, 5; v. 1, 557-58. 
39 White and Boon, B. 76; White, 90-91; Winternitz, 182f. 
4° Supra, p. 592 and n. 33. 


*! In Maerten van Heemskerck's Ecce Homo of 1540 in Linkoping, three 
prisoners are visible (Van de Waal, fig. 2): presumably Barabbas plus the 
two thieves who were to be crucified with Christ. 


42 Winternitz mentions that Weisbach, Seidlitz, and Clark all identify this 
figure as some kind of water deity or sculpture of one (p. 185). The old 
man with inverted urn corresponds to countless representations of water 
dieties in classical and Renaissance art. Cf. H. Sicherman, "Fluviali, 
Divinità,” in Enciclopedia dell'arte antica, ed. Ranuccio Bandinelli et al., 
Rome, iu, 1960, 715-17, for classical examples; and Fremantle, 181f and 
figs. 195 and 196, for river gods on Amsterdam's Town Hall. The old 


passive figure into a Man of Sorrows, physically worn and 
spir:tually pained. His head is slightly inclined; his lips are 
slightly parted; his gaze is lowered toward us. 

Saading is also added to other figures on the podium, 
setting them back more distinctly behind Pilate and Christ. 
By using shadow to center attention on them and to pro- 
ject them forward into space, Rembrandt makes Pilate and 
Christ dominate the scene and command our attention 
more forcefully than in earlier states. Christ's direct gaze 
at us and his more humanly vulnerable appearance further 
collepse the distance between us and draw us into a new 
sense of mutual empathy. 

While rendering the scene more emotionally immediate, 
Rembrandt makes it more theologically complex. As noted 
above, an archway or window opening to a subterranean 
chamber under a tribune conventionally denotes a prison 
in Ecce Homo scenes.*? Moreover, where a prisoner is visi- 
ble in these scenes, as in Frans Francken the Younger's 
Ecce Homo (Fig. 11), he may be identified as Barabbas, 
who. in Luke's account, "had been thrown into prison for 
an irsurrection started in the city and for murder” (Luke 
23: 19): 

Rembrandt ensures that we do not identify this sub- 
terranean denizen as Barabbas, however. The nude, long- 
haired old man of superhuman scale leans or an over- 
turned urn, not within the prison, but at the entry. He does 
not appear to be a mortal protagonist from the historical 
narrative, but a mythological or allegorical figure — a 
marine or river deity, as indicated by the attribute of the 
overturned urn.42 

As White has noted, this figure recalls the figures of the 
river gods placed in front of the Senators’ Palace on the 
Capitoline in Rome (Fig. 14). Despite White's reserva- 
tions regarding the suitability in Rembrandt's print of 
this “intruder from another, more watery, world,” 44 
thematic correspondences to the Capitoline sculptures 
may be noted. On the Capitoline, as in the print, the river 
gods repose in front of a palace of justice and beneath an 
open podium from which judicial verdicts were read and 
convicted criminals publically displayed.** Moreover, the 
allusion made to a prison region by the lightly sketched 
archway in state vi of Christ Presented (Fig. 9), is 
strengthened in state vu by the architectural parallels to 
the Senators' Palace. Like northern town halls and justice 


man ir. state vir also matches Lomazzo's general description of river per- 
sonifications in his artist's manual of 1584. 
Prircieraménte adüque i fiumi per lo più furono rappreseniati in forma 
& sembiante di huomo con barba & con capelli lunghi, alcani giacenti, 
& alcuni appoggiati supra l'un braccio ... & alcuni anci piu appoggiati 
supra una grand'urna che versa acqua. 
Trattato dell'arte de la pittura, Milan, 591 


43 Whi:e, 90: “a monumental statue of Neptune, leaning on his elbow in 
lugubrious thought, reminiscent of the reclining marble figure on the 
Capitol.” 

34 Whi:e, 91. 

45 Siebenhüner, 26-28, 66, 72-74, 107-08; De Angelis and Pietrangeli, 4 
and 6C. 


buildings, tse Senatcrs’ Palace housed a prison at the 
lower level There tco arched openings — later a niche — 
ornamented the lower-level facade. Particularly striking 
are the pa ailels between Rembrandt's state vir and the 
engraving 2ublished əy Hieronymus Cock depicting the 
Senators’ Fa.ace in arcund 1547, during the reconstruction 
of the facade according to the plans of Michelangelo (Fig. 
15).* Here we see a single river deity beneath what was to 
become an «cpen dais n the base of which were cut three 
massive archways. Quite possibly Cock’s print was a 
direct scur-e for Rembrandt.4 

At the same time, discrepancies between Rembrandt's 
river god auc the Capitoline arrangement should be noted. 
Whereas tre Capitolire river god is clearly a monument of 
stone, mourced on an elevated base placed on the solid 
earth, Remo:andt's river god strikes the viewer as an ex- 
pressive beirg who emerges from a vaporous pit of un- 
specifiable depth. We sense that he rests here to watch at 
the entry nat of a conventional prison but an infernal one. 
The evocation of Hell using prison imagery goes back to 
Plato's Corzias and recurs frequently in both classical and 
Christian l:terature.* In scenes of Christ's Descent into 
Hell, Hell's entrance :s often indicated by a prison gate 
which Chrs: has burst asunder and a stone archway 























*5 De Angelis ard Pietrangeli, 115; and Carlo Pietrangeli, Le prime fasi 
architettomich. «el Palazzo Senatorio, Rome, 1959, 9. 


47 Discussed ir Siebenhiiner. 65-66; and De Angelis and Pietrangeli, 70- 
71. 


4 Rembrandt :iventory ot 1656 (Urkunden, No. 169) lists the follow- 
ing items, whith may have included Cock's print, as well as other views 
of the Capitdl after the completion of the open stairway, such as 
Lafrery's prin: c: ca. 1560 (siebenhuner; fig. 36; discussed on p. 66), or 
Dupérac's priat of 1569 (fs. 14; discussed in Siebenhüner, 88-89; cf. 
also infra, n. #0): 
235. One Eos: Indian bermeken ... containing various prints by Rem- 
brandt. Mollar, Coc: and others 
240. One [kosk] containing drawings of Roman buildings and views 
by em nent masters 
248. Ore ditt» containing prints of architecture. 
253. Ore dzts full of priats of architecture 
(Engl. crans., Clark, 203-04) 


4 Plato describes Tartarus a “a prison of vengeance" in Gorgias, 523b. 
For a survey o: cther classical sources and a Renaissance, Christian inter- 
pretation of Tertarus, see Comes, m1, x1, 70v-72r. In patristic tradition the 
prison in I Peter 3: 18-19 was construed as a reference to Christ's descent 
into Hell (e.g., &agustine, Letter 164, 1, 2, in Opera Omnia, ed. J. Migne, 
Paris, 1841, 1, 308). In apocrephal accounts of Christ's descent into Hell, 
prison imagers similarly arses, as when Hell addresses Satan in The 
Gospel of Wiccdemus or Act: of Pilate, Pt. n, rv (xx), 3 (Ms Latin A); “And 
if thou briag here unto me he will set free all that are here shut up in the 
hard prisom an. “ound in the chains of their sins that cannot be broken”: 
in Montague Jemes Rhodes, The Apocryphal New Testament, rev. ed., 
Oxford, 1953, 122. 


5 Though not s»plicitly reccunted in the Gospels, Christ's descent into 


E EPI 





Old and New Testament prophecies (Psalms 9: 13 and 24: 7-9; Hosea 
13: 14; Matthew 12: 40; I Peter 3: 18-19, etc.), and it shortly became an 
article of arthcclwx belief. F Cabrol, "Descente de Christ aux enfers,” 
Dictionnaire d'archéologie ei liturgie chrétienne, rv, 1, Paris, 1920, 682f. 
See also supra r. 49 and E Lucchesi Palli, "Hollenfahrt Christi,” in 
Lexikon der curstlichen Kenst, ed. Engelbert Kirschbaum et al., n, 
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looming out of the lower depths, as in Diirer’s woodcut of 
1510 (Fig. 16).5° From this arises the more generalized con- 
vention in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century art 
whereby an archway leading down to the lower regions 
denotes the entryway to Satan’s or Death’s abode — as in 
Annibale Carracci's Madonna and Child with Saints John 
the Baptist and Michael (B. 12, Fig. 17),51 and Rembrandt's 
own Death Appearing to a Young Couple of 1639 (B. 109, 
Fig. 18).52 . 

The infernal aura of the archways and the pit reinforces 
the otherworldly aura of the figure looking out at us, and 
causes us to ponder his significance in this scene. Perhaps 
he is no more than a generic locational indicator of “justice 
palace and prison region." Yet his infernal surroundings 
and mournful countenance suggest that Rembrandt may 
have additionally intended to allude to "sad Acheron,” 5 
one of the infernal river deities described in Ripa's 
Iconologia, a common iconographic source for 
seventeenth-century artists. Acheron, Cocytus, and 
Phlegethon, three of the rivers of the underworld, are all 
described in this manual as male deities with urns.55 
Acheron was the first of these rivers, greeting the dead at 
Hell's entry.56 In Ripa he is described as a man of shadowy 
darkness with an urn pouring out water and sand.57 


Rome, 1970, 322-31; and Schiller, 11, 41f. 


5! The etching reproduces Lorenzo Sabatini's Holy Family with Saints 
John the Baptist and Michael in 5. Giacomo Maggiore, Bologna. For dis- 
cussion of the print and its attribution, see Diane De Grazia Bohlin, 
Prints and Related Drawings by the Carracci Family, Washington, D.C., 
National Gallery of Art, 1979, 424-26. In Sabatini’s painting and An- 
nibale's print, Satan, trampled under the feet of the Archangel Michael, 
protrudes from an arched opening beneath the Virgin's throne. This 
probably refers to the passage in Revelation 20: 2-3 wherein the angel 
binds the Devil and casts him into “the bottomless pit” (described as a 
prison in verse 7). Rembrandt's inventory of 1656 indicates that he 
owned a book of etchings by the Carracci (Urkunden, No. 169, item 
209; Clark, 202). 


52 White and Boon, B. 109. 
5 Seneca, Thyestes, 17 ("Poenas ... quod maestus Acheron paveat 
54 Ripa, 156-62; Dutch trans. Pers, 551-55. 


55 Ripa, 161; Dutch trans., 552. The river Styx was personified as a 
female. 


56 This is at least Virgil's topography (Aeneid vi. 106-07 and 295f.), and 
is followed by later writers: "Hunc fluuiü igitur Acherontem, qui primus 
accedentes ad inferos mortuorum animas excipit, ac traiiciendus est, non- 
nulli Cereris, alii terrae filium esse fabulantur" (Comes imi. 1. 58r). In 
Aeneid vi. 106-07, the waters flowing from Acheron's "dark swamp” are 
placed at Hell's gate ("his inferi ianua regis/dicitur et tenebrosa palus 
Acheronte refuso”). Likewise Apollodorus mentions the "gates of 
Acheron," 11. v. 12. Acheron is personified in Aeneid vu. 91; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses v. 539; Seneca, Thyestes 17; Apollodorus 1. 5. 3; and in 
Comes, in the passage just quoted. 


# Acheronte. Fiume infernale. Questo fiume sara di color tanè stinto, che 
getta per l'urna acqua, e rena, perioche Vergilio nel lib. 10 [sic] del- 
l'Eneide cosi dice; 

Hinc via Tartarei, quae fert Acherontis ad undas, 
Turbidus hic cano, vastaque voragine gurges. 
Aestuat, atque omnen Cocyti eructat arenà. 
(Ripa, 161, Dutch ed., 552) 
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12 Rembrandt, 
Christ Presented to 
the People, 1655 

(B. 76, vir). 
Cambridge, 
Fitzwiliam Museum 


In recognizing Acheron to be a purely fabulous 
creature, Neoplatonic and Renaissance mythographers in- 
terpreted him as the symbolic representation of a spiritual 
state.55 Thus Macrobius wrote that for ancient 
theologians, Acheron embodied the remorse which we feel 
for the inconstancy of our human nature.? In the 
Renaissance, Natalis Comes expounded upon Acheron as 
representing the torments suffered by a guilty conscience: 
"conscientia, rerumque gestarum memoria perturbat.’’*° 
Carel van Mander kept alive this interpretive tradition in 
his Schilder-Boeck of 1604, in which he noted that the bit- 
ter taste of Acheron's waters signifies "the weighty evils 
and wicked deeds of our earlier life, which then bitterly 
terrify us and make us repent.’’61 

Identification of Rembrandt's river god as Acheron 
must remain tentative because of its exceptional 


58 On the special interpretation given to Acheron by Florentine Neo- 
Platonists, see Erwin Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York, 1962, 
204f. 


59 Pari interpretatione Phlegethontem adores irarum et cupiditatum 
putarunt, Acherontem quicquid fecisse dixisseve usque ad tristitiam 
humanae varietatis more nos paenitet, Cocytum quicquid homines in 
luctum lacrimasque compellit, Stygem quicquid inter se humanos 
animos in gurgitem mergit odiorum. 

(Macrobius, Comentarii in Somnium Scipionis 1. 10, 11, 
ed. lacobus Willis, Leipzig, 1963, 43) 





s iti 


Gf , 





13 Detail of Fig. 12 


9? Cur Acheron primus excipit mortuorum animas? quia cum morituri 
suat homines, torpor quidam mentem, animumque ita labefactat, ut 
propinqua mors esse facile sentiatur: tunc enim conscientia, rerumque 
gestarum memoria animum perturbat. ... Ubi vero quis vir bonus vel 
etiam malus omnem spem in Dei clementia & benignitate collocauerit 
post hanc praeteritae vitae ratiocinationem, tum mero: ille, qui 
Acheron dicebatur, per vallem profundam pectoris scilicet in lucem ex- 
tolitur, atque lubens ad optimi iudicis Dei praesentiam contendit. 

(Comes ul. 1. 59r) 


1 Van Mander, 85r. Van Mander personifies Acheron as :he son of 
Ceres. 
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14 Etierne Dupérac, Vew of the Capitol, According to the 
Plans of Mickzlangelo, 1569. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum of “rt, Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1941 





15 View of the Capitol, ca. 1547, from Operum Antiquorum 
Romanorum Fzeliquae, ed. Hieronymus Cock, 1562. New York, 
Metropolitan Museum o Art, Harris Brisbane Dick Fund, 1941 


iconographic rarity. To my knowledge, the only prior 
depiction of mfernal rover deities occurs in Michelangelo's 
prelimirary omb designs for the Medici Chapel.9? Al- 
though Rembrandt's river god does not fit into as lucidly 
articulated a Neo-Platonic program as Michelangelo's, 


$2 Charles de Tinay, Michelangelo, 11: The Medici Chapel, Princeton, 
1948, 67-08; Panofsky, 20.-07. This reading of Michelangelo’s River 
Gods has, moreever, been disputed by, among others, Frederick Hartt 
("The Me.ning » Michelangelo’s Medici Chapel," in Essays in Honor of 
Georg Swarzens«i, ed. Oswald Goetz, Chicago, 1951, 153-54) and Mar- 
tin Weinberger Michelang lo the Sculptor, London, 1967, 1, 387-93). 
My thanks go æ Lilian Azmstrong for drawing my attention to this 
possible Michelengelesque precedent. 
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nevertheless identification of Rembrandt's figure as 
Acheron is at least plausible, in that it both accounts for 
the figure's lugubrious appearance and accords with the 
infernal aura of his surroundings. Furthermore, the 
traditional humanist interpretation of Acheron as a 
metaphor of remorse suggests that this figure at Christ's 
feet may have been intended to symbolize the pangs of 
conscience that we would suffer upon recognizing that 
we bear the guilt of Christ's condemnation. 

In a print illustrating one of the tableaux vivants 
performed at a state entry in Antwerp in 1582, Van de 
Waal has discovered a prototype for this type of juxtaposi- 
tion between a historical scene from the Bible and a single 
allegorical figure placed below it. In that print, as perhaps 
here, the allegorical figure below provided an emblematic 
key to the moral interpretation of the scene above.® As a 
deity of the infernal regions, Rembrandt's river god would 
serve to confirm what is already intimated by the pit and 
arches behind him: that this prison is not simply part of 
the architectural setting for a judgment scene, but also a 
figurative allusion to death and to Hell. 

Understood as an evocation of death and Hell, the lower 
zone in state vii not only reinforces the menacing charac- 
ter of the pit in state vr, but also serves as a proleptic allu- 
sion to that later moment in the Passion story when Christ 
descends into Hell. Though temporally separate, the 
episodes of Christ’s condemnation and descent were per- 
ceived as thematically linked by Calvin, since it was at 
those moments that Christ suffered the punishment that 
humanity deserves: 


If Christ had merely died a corporeal death, no end 
would have been accomplished by it; it was requisite, 
also, that he should feel the severity of divine 
vengeance, in order to appease the wrath of God and 
satisfy his justice. Hence it was necessary for him to 
contend with the powers of Hell and the horror of eter- 
nal death. We have already stated from the prophet that 
"the chastisement of our peace was upon him," that "he 
was wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our 
iniquities"; the meaning of which is, that he was made a 
substitute and surety for transgressors, and even treated 
as a criminal himself, to sustain all the punishments 
which would have been inflicted upon them; only with 
this exception, that “it was not possible that he should 
be holden of the pains of death." Therefore it is no 


63 Van de Waal, 184 and fig. 9. Imprisoned Discordia beneath scenes of 
Saul and David was meant to signify the cessation of discord upon 
David's succession of Saul as king — and by analogy upon the Duke of 
Anjou's succession of Philip II as the legitimate ruler of Brabant: La 
loyeuse et Magnifique Entrée de Monseigneur Francoys de France, 
Antwerp, 1582, 38-39. 


4 Supra, n. 50. 
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16 Albrecht Dürer, Christ's Descent into 
Hell, 1510 (B. 14). London, British 
Museum 





17 Annibale Carracci, Madonna and 


Child with Saints John the Baptist and 
Michael, 1582 (B.12). Baltimore, Museum 





18 Rembrandt, Death Appears to a 
Young Couple, 1639 (B. 109). Amster- 
dam, Rijksmuseum 


of Art 


wonder if he be said to have descended into Hell, since 
he suffered that death which the wrath of God inflicts 
on transgressors. ... The relation of those sufferings of 
Christ is very properly followed by that invisible and 
incomprehensible vengeance which he suffered from 
the hand of God; in order to assure us that not only the 
body of Christ was given as the price of our redemp- 
tion, but that there was another greater and more ex- 
cellent ransom, since he suffered in his soul the dreadful 
torments of a person condemned and irretrievably 
lost.ss 


Calvin's passage helps us discern the common thread 
linking Christ's presentation as a criminal on the stage of 
justice and his subsequent descent into Hell, as Christ's 
acceptance of both the verdict and the punishment that 
should be ours. Calvin's stress on the inner, spiritual 
dimension of Christ's sacrifice may, furthermore, help ex- 
plain another symbolic function of “Acheron” in this 
print. As an emblem of afflicted conscience, Acheron may 
have been intended to signify not only the remorse that we 


65 Calvin, 11, xvi, 10; v. 1, 564. 


66 Winternitz, 185. Winternitz claims that fortitudo has been transformed 
into violentia, without furnishing iconographic or literary support for 
this new reading. I am content to continue identifying this figure as 
fortitudo/kracht, while allowing the brutalization of her features 
correspondingly to modify our interpretation of her, so that now we see 
her as "brute force" or "brute strength.” 


67 These principles were already asserted in Paul's letters to the Romans 


should feel, but also “the dreadful torments of a person 
concemned and irretrievably lost" that Christ suffered 
on cur behalf. 

If the infernal prison may be interpreted as referring to 
the punishment that we deserve and that Christ endures 
for us, at the same time it must be considered in re ation to 
the other architectural changes made in this state. The 
additional cracks and scratches on the tribune wall, the 
disfigurement of fortitudo/kracht, and the cavernous 
excavations that "undermine the tribune, depriving the 
stage of Justice of its solidity, 95 all serve to make this 
justice building appear even less inviolate and more in 
danger of collapse. 

Taese changes suggest that on a symbolic plane, Rem- 
brardt meant to extend his imprecation against our in- 
iquicy to an imprecation against institutional justice 
and the law. Deprecation of the law in the matter of justi- 
fication was a cornerstone of Protestant theology which 
consistently affirmed the preeminence of faith over works 
and of grace over law.67 Luther was particularly vehement 
in his denunciations, accusing the law of being a "cruel 


and Galatians, and received extensive commentary by Luther and Calvin. 
Martin Luther, Lectures on Romans (1515-16), trans. \ /alter G Tillmans 
and Jacob A. Preus, in Luther's Works, xxv, ed. Hilton C. Oswald, St. 
Louis, 1972; Lectures on Galatians, 1535, Chapters 1-4, trans. and ed. 
Jaros av Pelikan, Luther's Works, xxvi, St. Louis, 1963. John Calvin, 
Commentaries on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans (1539), trans. and ed. 
John Owen, Grand Rapids, 1948; and Commentaries on the Epistles of 
Paul to the Galatians and Ephesians (1548), trans. and ed. William 
Pringle, Grand Rapids, 1948. 


and pcwerful tyrant over the whole human race” and of 
having "sinred so horrikly and wickedly against its 
God.” It is motewortay that Luther specifically attacks 
the law using the imagery of prison and of Hell: 


The Law confines man not only politically but also 
theciozical-. That i, the law is also a spiritual prison 
and a true nell; for when it discloses sin and threatens 
deatn and t- e eternal wrath of God, man can neither run 
away mor fmc ary camfort. ... It shows us our sin spiri- 
tually, terri-ying:and humbling us, so that when we have 
beer frightened this way, we acknowledge our misery 
and damna cn. Andithis latter is the true and proper use 
of the Law even thaugh it is not permanent; for this 
confining amc custocy under the Law must not last any 
longer thar until the arrival of faith; and when this comes, 
this tFeolozical prisen of the Law comes to an end. 











... We are confined and restrained under a Custodian, 
the Law, ne- forever but until Christ, who is the end of 
the Law (Ram. 10: 4.5 





In his commentary an I Corinthians 15: 55-57, Luther 
discusses the end, or downfall of the law, citing Christ's 
condemnatior before Eilate as the moment when Christ 
confroats the law, sin, and death, and pursues his victory 
over them. 











‘an fasas Christ nas come and has assumed and 
borne our sn and death, which we had justly deserved. 
. Be now steps fortn on our behalf and says: “I am of 
ihe same fæsh and »lood; these are my brothers and 
sisters. What they did, I did. And I paid for it. Law, if 
you want t condemn them, condemn Me. Sin if you 
wan: to bite and killthem, bite Me. Death if you want 
to consume and devcur, devour Me. This is what hap- 
pened wher He stooc before the judge, Pilate. There he 
was accusec. and senænced to death as a sinner. ... The 
law at:ached itself <> him and condemned him, sin 
crucified hin, and death carried under the sod. . 














. He nas stepped inco our place, and in our behalf He 
has Et the Law, sin, and death pounce on Him. He has 
not enly remeved these from us, but he has also van- 


** Luther. Lectures en Galations, 4:4, 5, p. 370. 

$$ [bid., 3:23, pp. 337-38. 

7% Martir Luther, Commentery on | Corinthians 15 (1532-33), trans. 
Martin F. Bertram, in Lathers Werks, xxvii, ed. Hilton C. Oswald, St. 
Louis, 167% 15:59, pp. 210-71 temphasis added). 


"For Christ is te i of the law, that everyone who has faith may be 
hi. (somazs 10: à) See also Romans 7: 6. The use of ruinous 
architecture to syrzbelize the end of the era of the Law and the commence- 
ment of the era o Grace goes beck at least to the early 14th century, in 
Jean Pucelle’s Bel vîlle Brevary, Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, ms lat. 


10483, fel. év, " December”; in Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish 
Painting, Cambridze, Mass., 1953, 1, 135-36; and u, fig. 11. 


7? This ther reinf-rees the ironic significance of Fortitude and Justice, 
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quished them completely and cast them at His feet.7° 


Perhaps in a similar spirit the imposing and incipiently 
ruinous architecture is intended to imply that Christ's 
condemnation marks the climax of the destructive power 
of the law — when Christ himself receives its curse — and 
at the same time the inauguration of its demise through 
Christ's redemptive sacrifice.?! Paul's claims that the law 
cannot make us righteous (Galatians 3: 11), but rather is 
the strength of sin (I Corinthians 15: 56), might also 
provide a key to the symbolic function of the brutish 
fortitudo / kracht on the facade: to remind the viewer of 
Paul's assertion that "the power of sin is the law," which 
in Dutch is translated as "De kracht der zonde is der 
wet.7? The contrast between the intimidating and menac- 
ing edifice of justice and the meekly suffering Christ who 
compassionately gazes down at us, prompts us to 
deliberate upon the contrast between the rule of law, 
which accuses and condemns, and the spirit of grace, 
which forgives and sets free. 

Without question, the imagery of this state is complex 
and disturbing. The setting defies comprehension as à 
representation of an actual physical locale and requires in- 
terpretation on a metaphorical plane. Moreover, each of 
the symbolic elements — the pit, the prison entry, the river 
god, the cracks on the tribune wall, and the brutish 
fortitude — do not lend themselves, when considered in 
isolation, to a clear and unambiguous interpretation.” 
Nevertheless, I hope to have shown that when considered 
collectively, their meanings intersect, become clear, and 
mutually corroborate each other.”4 They converge in a uni- 
fied cluster of ideas found in conventional Protestant in- 
terpretations of Christ’s condemnation as the moment 
when, accepting the condemnation that we deserve, Christ 
subjects himself to, and liberates us from, the power of 
sin, death, and the law. 

This is a difficult, puzzling representation, and one 
might consider that it was designed to be so: whether in 
the light of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century estimation 
of "difficult" images and complex symbolic invention, 
or with respect to meditative function, whereby — like the 
ship in Huygens's Passover, or a conceit in metaphysical 
religious verse — the troubling image provokes us to probe 
more deeply into the meaning of the scene.” 


already intimated in state 1 of Christ Presented. Supra, nn. 27, 28, and 66. 


73 This is borne out by the many variant interpretations of these features 
in the literature on this print (partially represented in de Bruijn, 109-13; 
Winternitz, 185; and Van de Waal, passim). 


^ On the principle of intersecting meanings, see Gombrich, 11-12. 
Whereas Gombrich stresses the importance of the intersection between 
the symbolic image and its context, the intersection (or redundancy) of 
symbolic meanings within an image also seems to me a crucial indicator 
of the artist's expressive intentions as well as of the validity of a given 
interpretation. 


7$ John Shearman, Mannerism, Harmondsworth, 1967, 158-62. John 
Rupert Martin, Baroque (paperback ed.) New York, 1977, 119f. 


76 Warnke, 5-6. 
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Most particularly, the old man below the podium is 
clearly external to the historical narrative and apparently 
an emblematic commentary on the scene. The viewer is 
forced to ponder the identity of the figure and the 
significance of the narrative in order to discover the 
relationship between the two. In so doing, whether or not 
the correct identification is discovered, or whether there 
even is one “correct” identification, the viewer probes the 
meaning and implications of this scene more carefully 
than he or she otherwise might have done.77 

Yet this device for engaging the viewer's deliberative at- 


77 Other possible identities for this figure are: Minos, judge in the un- 
derworld, in whose urn are kept the lots determining the fate of the dead 
as they enter (Virgil, Aeneid vi. 432; cf. commentary on this passage in P. 
Virgilii Maronis, Opera, annot. Thomas Farnaby, Amsterdam, 1650, 
224; also Comes ri, vii. 65r-66r); and Oceanus, whose streams, in Greek 
literature, mark the boundaries of the underworld (Homer, Odyssey x. 
508-12 and xı. 13f; cf. Weizsäcker, “Okeanos”, in Ausführliches Lex- 
ikon der griechischen and rómischen Mythologie, ed. W.H. Roscher et 
al., Leipzig, 1897-1909, 111, 1, 811). The few descriptions (Comes) and 
depictions that we have of Minos, however (Signorelli, altar wall, Or- 
vieto Cathedral; and Michelangelo Last Judgment, Sistine Chapel, 
Vatican), in no way match the old man in Christ Presented. Furthermore, 
if the figure were Minos, the urn should be upright for storing the lots. 
Rembrandt's old man does correspond in appearance to Oceanus as we 
see him in classical representations (q.v. Weizsacker, 809-20). Moreover, 
he recurs in Carolingian Crucifixions, paired with Terra flanking the 
base of the Cross (Schiller, 11, 121, figs. 365, 366, 373, 374, 377). In these 





19 Rembrandt, 
Christ Presented to 
the People, 1655 
(B. 76, vil). 
Cambridge, 
Fitzwilliam 
Museum 


tention is both expensive and risky: expensive in the sense 
that one can become overly concerned with puzzling out 
that single enigmatic figure at the expense of considering 
the scene as a whole; and risky, in that one might dismiss 
the figure as irrelevant or unsuitable to the narrative and 
abandon the attempt to understand the print as a coherent 
expressive image.78 

Ferhaps for these reasons, Rembrandt undertook to 
alter the image in the eighth and final state of the print by 
scoring over the old man's body and obliterating the urn 
(Fig. 19).7° Here again the scoring marks are clearly legible 


images, however, Ocean and Earth denote Christ's dominion over nature. 
For Ocean to signify Christ's dominion over water alone in Christ 
Presented would be effectively meaningless. The infernal associations of 
Oceanus do not seem to have survived in strength in Latin and later 
literary and artistic tradition (e.g., Comes vin. 1. 235v-237r; Van Mander, 
12v). I am therefore not sure that Rembrandt would have intended, or his 
audience have appreciated what, in respect to 17th-century culture, 
would have been such an extremely obscure allusion. 


78 C ark, for example, believes that the river god "cannot be explained by 
iconographic arguments, but may well be connected with the 
Micnelangelesque tensions of the architecture” (p. 92). White condemns 
the ‘statue of Neptune” as a "psychological mistake ... [an] unsuitable 
intrader from another, more watery, world” (p. 91). 


79 White and Boon, B. 76; White, 91. As Clark observes (p. 92), some im- 
pressions of state vi are so heavily inked that the urn is already obscured 
— for example, the impression in Amsterdam. 


as such: as an attempt et revising or reformulating the im- 
age. Ia conjenction with the scraping away of the 
drypoint burr-on the oH man’s head, the scorings suggest 
an attempt, mcompleæly realized, at obliterating this 
figure. For this reason, one senses a quality of suspended 
transition, of -ncompleteness even in this final state. 
Yet at the same time that these scorings strike one as 
traces of the artist’s revisional intentions, they also 
transform the old mar from a credible volumetric entity 
his head now becomes visible through his features. 
Meldirg into the abysmal darkness of the pit, the figure 
appears less like a guaadian at the gates of Hell and more 
like a deathly phantom. As a result of his new trans- 
parency, the epatial ga» between us and the tribune wall, 
as measured by his buk in state vit, is now even further 
constricted. Ferthermo:e, with his absorption into shadow 
and the fading of his gaze, he ceases to pull at our atten- 
tion from the bottom o the print with the same anchoring 
weight that È 













æ commanded in state vu. The viewer's 
eyes rise to Christ more readily, while his regard is re- 
ceived with a sense of sven greater physical and spiritual 
intimacy: 

The rewor:ing of tae old man also subtly recasts his 
symbciic role in the seene. His dematerialization ensures 
that one corzi 








xinues te reject viewing him as a stone 
sculpture or = a protagonist from the biblical narrative, 
and tointerpzt him rather on a symbolic plane. Yet with 
the deetion cé the attr bute of the urn, the figure is open 
to a broader xad more fexible range of possible interpreta- 
tions — inclucing now Acam,® Hades, or even Death per- 
sonified.*! The range or possible readings is still delimited 
to associations with death and the underworld, not only 
because of tke infernal connotations of the pit and the 
prison. but alao because the figure’s spectral transparency 
recalls classical descrip:ions of the dead in the underworld 
— and in their earthle epiphanies — as appearing like 
shades or vaporous apparitions. 

Although t 
pletely fixed end may »e variously inflected according to 
which of seve ble identifications a viewer might 








al possz 
make cf the old man, aay one of these is assimilable to and 
constitutive œ the prircipal idea generated by the image: 
that in.aeceptimg our cendemnation on the tribunal, Christ 








9? Argumser: advanced by Wenternitz, 186f. For additional examples of 
images jextaposiræ Christ onithe Cross and Adam in Hell, see Schiller, n, 
figs. 40€ and 41€ Winterniz's theory — that the old man represents 
Adam, “waiting i^ Limbo for a redemption only possible if the people's 
verdict fulfills theprophecy by condemning Christ" (p. 186) — is appeal- 
ing in thet as Adan, the old man underscores the redemptive significance 
of Christ's eondernation. Through Christ's submission to judgment and 
death, Adam wae ransomed and delivered from death and Hell. Cf. 
Romans 5: 12-29 and I Cormthians 15: 21-22. In keeping with Saint 
Paul's inserpretatian, Adam would represent here not only the historical 
antetype of Christ, but also Everyman, "ourselves" (I Corinthians 
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submits to and transcends the power of sin, death, and the 
law for our sake. The haunting, ghastly figure in the 
shadows below reminds the viewer of the eternal death 
which we merit for our iniquity and by the law, but from 
which, through Christ's atonement, we may be saved. 

The eighth state of Christ Presented to the People is a 
remarkable climax to the sequence of states that preceded 
it. By incorporating us into the narrative as guilty 
protagonists, by directing Christ's gaze towards us, and by 
further collapsing the spatial barrier between us and the 
figures on the podium, Rembrandt engenders a sense of 
closer proximity to Christ and a quality of spiritual ex- 
change that dramatically complements the symbolic allu- 
sions to the redemptive exchange being accomplished at 
this moment. 

In review, the sequence of narrative presentation and 
revision in the eight states of Christ Presented to the Peo- 
ple proceeds in the following order: initial composition, 
and elaboration and clarification of the narrative scene 
(states 1 - v); deletions and insertions transforming the 
scene in such a way that the viewer is forced to question its 
implications and significance even while being incor- 
porated into it as a protagonist (states vi and vii); and a 
further contraction of pictorial space promoting a sense of 
a more intense confrontation with the figures on the 
podium, and particularly Christ (state vin). 

This sequence corresponds in outline to the 
meditational sequence of composition-deliberation- 
colloquy found in seventeenth-century devotional poetry 
and discussed above in the example of Huygens's 
Passover. To describe them in common terms, both the 
print sequence and the poem follow a progression from 
straightforward typological narrative, making the story 
contemporary yet unthreatening to the viewing or reading 
audience; to a revision of that narrative, provoking 
deliberation over its significance and an awareness of guilt 
and spiritual jeopardy; to a final stage of confrontation 
with Christ, in which humanity's need for redemption and 
the possibility of receiving it are dramatically and 
emotionally exposed. 

One further point of correspondence between the un- 
folding of a meditational poem and the state sequence in 
Christ Presented is the self-revelatory theme in both. An 
aspect of meditational poetry not previously mentioned 


15: 45-9). On Adam/Christ typology in Reformation art, see Schiller, :1, 
142-45. 


81 On the depiction of Hades/Thanatos in descent scenes, see Schiller, in, 
41f and figs. 111-16. The bare-chested, bearded old man in subterranean 
darkness under Christ's feet in those Anastasis images is interpretable as 
Death (Thanatos) personified in the figure of Hell (Hades), in accordance 
with biblical passages that personified death and Hell and that were also 
sources of descent imagery: Hosea 13: 14; I Corinthians 15: 24-26; and | 
Corinthians 15: 55 (in the Dutch Statenbibel: “Dood! waar is uw 
prikkel? Hel! waar is uwe overwinning?"). 


32 Cumont, 165-66. 
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here is its frequently confessional character.8 In 
Huygens's Passover, for example, at the same time that the 
viewer is brought to new understanding of the biblical 
narrative and a sense of greater closeness to God, the poem 
also presents itself as the record of the poet's own struggle 
for spiritual insight and reconciliation. If in this particular 
sonnet by Huygens, the poet's voice is to a degree 
neutralized through the use of "we" rather than “I,” in 
Huygens’s other sonnets on the holy days, the con- 
fessional nature of the poem is vividly conveyed — as for 
example, in Nieuwe Jaer and Goede Vrijdag.* 

Similarly in the devotional poems of John Donne that 
trace meditational sequences — albeit more freely and less 
programmatically than Huygens’s — the avowal of the 
poet’s personal engagement in the meditation is recur- 
rently inserted into the poetic structure.** In Donne's Good 
Friday 1613, Riding Westward, for example, the ‘’com- 
position" of Christ on the Cross is repeatedly framed by 
the poet's self-referential interpolations ("There I should 
see”... “could I behold," etc.), and culminates in a final 
confessional plea: 


There I should see a Sunne, by rising set, 

And by that setting endlesse day beget; 

But that Christ on this Crosse did rise and fall, 
Sinne had eternally benighted all. 

Yet dare I, almost be glad, I do not see 

That spectacle of too much weight for mee. 

Who sees Gods face, that is selfe life, must dye; 
What a death were it then to see God dye? 

It made his owne Lieutenant Nature shrinke, 

It made his footstoole crack and the Sunne winke. 
Could I behold those hands which span the Poles, 
And tune all spheares at once, pierc’d with those holes? 
Could I behold that endlesse night which is 
Zenith to us and to’our Antipodes, 

Humbled below us? or that blood which is 

The seat of all our Soules, if not of his, 

Make durt of dust, or that flesh which was worne 
By God, for his apparell, rag'd and torne? 

If on these things I durst not looke, durst I 


83 On the confessional theme in meditational poetry, see Martz, 118-135; 
Helen Gardner in Donne, xxxi; and William H. Halewood, The Poetry of 
Grace, New Haven, 1970, 48f (Halewood shows the roots of this tradition 
in Augustianian theology). See also supra, n. 13. 


84 jy, 13-15. 


85 Particularly in the Holy Sonnets: Divine Meditations (pp. 6-14), and 
in Good Friday, Riding Westward (pp. 30-31); discussed in Gardner's 
introduction, pp. xxxi-xxxiv, and in Martz, 43-56. 


se Donne, 31; translated by Huygens into Dutch in 1633 (u, 256-57). 


87 The significance of this "meditation" in relation to Rembrandt's per- 
sonal beliefs and experiences in these years deserves lengthier considera- 
tion than is possible here. Suffice it to note a possible connection between 
the essentially Pauline theology that informs Rembrandt's interpretation 
of Christ's condemnation and his repeated depictions of Saint Paul com- 
posing his Epistles (Bredius 601, 602, 603, 612), not to mention his own 
Self-Portrait as the A postle Paul, of 1661 (Bredius 59). Additionally, the 


Upon his miserable mother cast mine eye, 

Who was God's partner here, and furnished thus 

Halfe of that sacrifice, which ransom'd us? 

Though these things, as I ride, be from my eye, 

They'are present yet unto my memory, 

For that looks towards them; and thou look'st towards 

mee, 

O Savior, as thou hangst upon the tree; 

I turne my backe to thee, but to receive 

Corrections, till thy mercies bid thee leave. 

O thinke mee worth thine anger, punish mee, 

Burne off my rusts, and my deformity, 

Restore thine image, so much, by thy grace, 

That thou mayst know mee, and I'll turne my face. 

(11-42)86 

Perhaps the non-representational markings and scor- 
ings in Christ Presented, which call attention to the 
process of making and revising the graphic image, serve a 
similar self-referential purpose to the “I” of the poet in a 
ditational poem — attesting to the artists personal 
engagement in coming to terms with the biblical subject 
and with the spiritual truths embedded in it.” 

The claim that the state sequence in Christ Presented is 
in some ways analogous to the meditational sequences in 
contemporary devotional verse must be qualified by the 
acknowledgement that the eight states of Christ Presented 
were almost certainly not intended to be sold or displayed 
coliectively.s* Possibly a few of Rembrandt's more 
assiduous patrons would have acquired more than one 
state of the print, but no evidence survives to indicate that 
the eight states were ever presented to the public as an en- 
semble.s The application of the term " meditational 
sequence” to the prints is, therefore, at best limited to a 
reconstruction of Rembrandt’s working procedure on the 
plate, to his way of generating successive images and in- 
terpretations of the theme, not to a novel format of public 
presentation.?? 

Although the eight states are likely not to have been 
viewed as a series — perhaps, indeed, for that reason — 
each state, while effective as a self-sufficient work, at the 
same time makes the viewer aware of its relationship to the 





implicit imprecation against the law here might be interpreted in relation 
to other works addressing the same issue (such as his many representa- 
tions of Christ and the Adulteress) and to Rembrandt's own crushing 
legai battles in those years with both civic and church authorities 
(Urkunden, Nos. 118, 120-23, 141, 157, 160, et al.). 


ss Tae trimming of the plate in the fourth state and the consequent reduc- 
tion in size of the print (supra, p. 13) confirms that the eight states were 
not intended to be published as a set. Similarly, the differing numbers of 
surviving impressions of the various states may indicate that Rembrandt 
only intended a few of the states for widespread dissemination, while 
others were transitional or “working” states. For example, at most only 
two impressions of state vt are known (White, 90; White and Boon only 
mention one, [B. 76]), while at least nine impressions of state 1 survive, 
nineteen of state v, and fifteen of state viii (ibid.). On the other hand, it is 
possible that Rembrandt might have retained a complete set for himself. 
Item 238 of his inventory mentions a book with "alle de wercken” (that 
is, etchings) of Rembrandt (Urkunden, No. 169, Clark, 203). 


copper plate and its place in an ongoing process of realiza- 
tion. Each state contaias unfinished passages implying ad- 
ditional steps te be taken to "complete" the images, as well 
as signs of revisicn and eradication, implying prior ver- 
sions whick ‘he presert one has superseded.?! Particularly 
in the fina state, the accumulated traces of revised and 
obliterated Ferms recapitulate the history of the print's ar- 
tistic and spiritual realization. 

Anather possible reservation regarding the proposed 
analogy between thes prints and meditational poetry is 
the question of recuncancy or coincidence. The sequences 
discussed above m meditational poems and in Christ 
Preserted mey alse be described with respect to one of the 
most ubiquitous paradigms of invention and exposition 
found in We:tern cultare: preliminary composition or ex- 
positien of ‘he subject; elaboration and analysis of its 
comp.2xities ard implications; and a final synthesis or fixa- 
tion on a paint of preeminent importance.? Why insist 
on stressing -orrespondences between Rembrandt's print 
sequence ani meditaional sequences in contemporary 
Protestant pcetry, when some of the similarities might just 
as wel be explained by a coincidental, common grounding 
in this near:y universa scheme of creative procedure? The 
answer is that the poems demonstrate how that paradigm 
was put to Fe service of a particular type of religious ex- 
pressien in the seventeenth century, involving a progres- 
sion from narrative description to spiritual confrontation, 
in which the meditator comes to recognize his own lack of 
merit and reec of grace. Without contending that such 
poems were “sources” for Rembrandt, they are useful 
heuristically as sources for us, allowing us to discover ele- 
ments of meaning and order in the state sequence of Christ 


Presented thet would ctherwise be unrecognizable to most 



































** Houbraken cames tha: collectors in Rembrandt's lifetime were already 
eager to acquire different states of the same print, and accuses Rem- 
brandt of making mino: state changes in order to sell the new states as 
new prints — “waardoor deselve andermaal op nieu verkogt werden” 
(Urkunden, Nc. 407, p. 472. discussed in Slive, 190). 


? Another qualiicstior of the poetic analogy is that, unlike the 
meditatienai poet. who im principle conceives the complete poem at the 
outset, Rembranct most probably did not compose the first state envisag- 
ing the sabsequent trans?ormations he would make of it. Rather, I would 
argue that the saccessive:state changes occurred as spontaneous revisions 
of the plate in «be improvisazory spirit that White has so convincingly 
reconstrected. Nail: spentareous and improvisional, however, the state 
changes oy no sears occur ia an adventitious order, but follow in their 
progressive trazs:ormation or the subject a pattern deeply ingrained in 
contemperary derofonai practice. 









?! Tracesscf revss:or are already apparent in state 1: in the cornices and 
entablature on tne leit (Fig. 1} The revision of the archway behind Christ 
in state va (Fig. 9hand of the window on the right in state vm (Fig. 12) are 
also clear:y evidert as such — not to mention the traces of burnishing on 
the podium in states vi-vui and the "partially obliterated” form of the old 
man in state vitz. At the same -ime, even the late states retain an aspect of 
incompleteness: particularly n the upper right corner, where the rec- 
tilinear grid is newer fully developed into an architectural design. 


% This is the à 





zleton of metorical arrangements recommended by 
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twentieth-century viewers, and to account for this in the 
light of seventeenth-century artistic and devotional 
practice. 


The Three Crosses 

Like Christ Presented to the People, The Three Crosses 
illustrates a scene from Christ’s Passion that raises the 
issues of sin, death, and redemption.™ Similarly, the states 
progress from an early stage of narrative and scenic 
description to a final stage where descriptive detail is 
eliminated, the distance separating the viewer from Christ 
is collapsed, and where the sense of personal confronta- 
tion with Christ is intensified (Figs. 20-22). In contrast to 
Christ Presented, the state changes in The Three Crosses 
do not seem to have occurred over a short period of time. 
Rather, the first three states — which differ minimally 
from each other — all appear to have been executed :n 
1653, while the extensive revisions in the fourth state are 
thought to have been made around 1660.95 Given this gap 
in time, it is hard to argue that the four states constitute a 
fluid "meditational sequence" even in terms of Rem- 
brandt's working method. Nevertheless, the example cf 
Rembrandt's revisional practice in Christ Presented should 
help to inform our understanding of the narrative revi- 
sions in this print sequence as well. 

State 1 depicts Christ at the moment of his death on the 
Cross and the various responses to that event (Fig. 20).% A 
stream of light pouring into the center of the composition 
and parting the darkness at the sides suggests that the 
darkness that covered the earth from the sixth to the ninth 
hours is being dispersed upon Christ's death. This celestial 
effulgence also signifies the rending of the veil of the tem- 
ple that occurred at Christ's death.” According to Calvin, 


Aristotle, who only adds to this an exordium or introduction (Rhetoric. 
ut, 13). The recurrence of this scheme in textual examples, from Seneca'« 
essays to New York Times editorials hardly requires documentation. 
However, for the sake of completeness, one may note that many Dutch 
sermons of the 17th century also followed this outline (e.g., Johannes 
Uytenbogaert, four sermons on the death of John the Baptist, in Twael* 
Predicatien, The Hague, 1644, 223-317; and Hartog, 50-51 and passim). 
That the sequence of preliminary composition, elaboration, and fina’ 
synthesis is also a paradigm of artistic creation may be demonstrated here 
by the single example of Rubens's designs for the Raising of the Cross 
triptych in Antwerp Cathedral (John Rupert Martin, Rubens: The 
Antwerp Altarpieces, New York 1969, 41-43). 


3 As noted above, similar sequences are also discernible in 17th-century 
Dutch Reformed sermons (n. 92). The reason I chose these poems rather 
than some of the sermons as textual examples is, aside from their relative 
brevity, the theme of personal experience and dramatic self-revelation ir 
the former and the insight this affords us into Rembrandt’s work. 


% Romans 5 and 6, I Corinthians 15, and Colossians 1 and 2 in particular 
interpret Christ’s Crucifixion in terms of these themes. 


*5 Hind 270; Münz 223; White and Boon, B. 78; White, 76-79 and 99- 
103. For bibliography on dating of the fourth state, see White, 99. 


% Matthew 27: 45-58; Mark 15: 33-43; and Luke 23: 44-52. 
? Luke 23: 44-46. 
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Crosses (B. 78, 1), ca. 1653. 
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that temple -efers not to an earthly sanctuary, but to 
heaven, which wes opened for man through Christ's 
sacrificial death.9* That this light figures the opening of 
Heaven is also suggested by the way it falls on the good 
thief while leaving the bad thief in darkness, recalling 
Christs promise the good thief, "Today you will be 
with me in peradise’’ (Luke 23: 43). At the same time, in 
fanning out x the sides, the light directs our attention 
away rom Christ to survey the scene on the ground. 
At the base of tte Cross kneels a centurion whose out- 
flung arms indicate his conversion after witnessing 
Christs death.” C ther soldiers mingle to the left of the 
Cross, while Christ’s grieving followers cluster lower on 
the left and on the right. In the foreground, a number of 
figures begin to re urn to Jerusalem, including a pale and 
exhausted Simon cf Cyrene, supported by some compan- 
ions.1© In the center, two men rush to the right, where a 
hole in the ground beneath a leafy bush represents 
Christ s grave, which John describes as a new grave" dug 


98 "Thus the remding cf the veil was not only an abrogation of the 
ceremor:es whic® existed under the law, but was, in some respects, an 
opening»of heaven.” C« mmentary on Matthew 27: 51, in Commentary 
on a Harmony œ the =vangelists, trans. William Pringle, Edinburgh, 
1846, 118 323. 


99 Luke 23: 47. 
100 Luke 23: 26-27 and 18. 
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22 Rembrandt, The Three 
Crosses, ca. 1660 (B. 78, iv). 
Boston, Museum of Fine Arts 


in the garden “in the place where he was crucified.’’1°! The 
two men may be identified as Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus, rushing off to prepare for Christ's burial. 102 

The narrative and compositional dispersion of attention 
has the effect of detaching us from the solitary figure of 
Christ on the Cross — an effect that is reinforced by the 
repoussoir band of darkened figures in the foreground, 
who screen us off from Christ and relegate us to the role 
of distant observers. 

In the second and third states a few minor revisions are 
made to clarify and adjust the composition and to concen- 
trate light in the center.!°3 The third state is signed and 
dated 1653 (Fig. 21). Two years later, Rembrandt 
produced the eight states of Christ Presented to the 
People. The remarkable effects that he achieved by the 
revisions in that sequence may well have encouraged him 
to attempt, in around 1660, an even more drastic campaign 
of revision of the plate in the fourth state of The Three 
Crosses (Fig. 22). Rework at this point may in any case 


101 In the Dutch Statenbibel, “in de plaatse, waar hij gekruist was, een 
hof, en in den hof een nieuw graf.” John 19: 41. 


192 John 19: 38-40. Only John mentions that Joseph of Arimathea and 
Nicodemus bury Christ. The reason they rush is to accomplish the burial 
before the Sabbath (John Calvin, Commentary on the Gospel According 
to John, trans. William Pringle, Grand Rapids, 1949, 11, 247). 


103 White, 78-79. 
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have been necessitated by plate wear. But instead of 
strengthening existing lines and passages, Rembrandt vir- 
tually obliterated the entire composition by scraping down 
and scoring over the old forms, and by incising a new ver- 
sion of the scene over the old one.!* 

The fourth state imposes tighter spatial, temporal, and 
narrative unity on the Crucifixion scene. Christ becomes 
more dominant in the composition. Darkness now covers 
the entire scene, subordinating secondary detail to the cen- 
tral figure of Christ whose body is now modeled in more 
prominent relief. The landscape features and most of the 
repoussoir figures are deleted, thus flattening the 
foreground and bringing Christ forward in space.195 The 
long, parallel burin and drypoint strokes that accomplish 
this also drive our glance inward and up to the Cross. 

Many of the details and incidents that pulled attention 
away from Christ have been eliminated, including the 
good thief, Simon of Cyrene, and Christ's waiting 
grave.!96 Even when newly commanding figures are added 
— notably the three men with their horses on the left — 
they seem to be mute, statuary presences at the scene 
rather than variously reacting witnesses with stories of 
their own. 1°” 

This representation of Christ's death now alludes less to 
subsequent episodes and more to the immediate drama of 
the moment. Light no longer signifies the redemptive con- 
sequence of Christ's sacrifice, but rather, in its tremulous 
flickering, suggests the transitory instant of his dying. 
The diagonal lines driving up from the lower corners to 
the center intimate without explicitly representing the 
quaking of the earth at this moment, while the rearing 
horse conveys a frightened animal’s response to that con- 
vulsion in nature.9?* Even the running man in the 
foreground shares in this mood. Unlike Joseph and 
Nicodemus in the early states, this figure has no discerni- 
ble historical identity.!? He does not run to an identifiable 
place to accomplish a specifiable task. Rather, he is run- 
ning out toward us, away from the spectacle of Christ's 


104 Ibid., 99-100, 


105 Only one mourner, "reminiscent in his pose of a muse on an ancient 
sarcophagus” (Münz, 223) remains in the left foreground; and even he 
becomes invisible in heavily inked impressions. 

196 The man kneeling to the left of the Cross no longer looks up or flings 
out his arms in a gesture implying the drama of sudden conversion; but 
rather, stripped of his armor, he strikes one more as an anonymous 
mourner. 


107 Münz, 223, and White, 100, discuss the sculptural sources for the 
"horse trainer" and mounted rider. The "horse trainer” derives from the 
group on the Roman Capitol, depicted in numerous views, including 
Dupérac's engraving of 1569 (Fig. 14) — also a possible source for the 
revisions in state vit of Christ Presented (supra, n. 48). Cf. also Münz's 
observation regarding the mourner in the lower left, supra, n. 105. 


108 “The earth shook and the rocks were split" (Matthew 27: 51). 
19? Like the anonymous mourner replacing Simon of Cyrene and his com- 
panions, this figure can only be ascribed a generic rather than a specific 


historical identity; as the synecdochic representative of the group 
described in Luke 23: 48, who, "when they saw what had happened 


dying in a state of panic for which the best account may 
be Donne's: 


Who sees Gods face, that is selfe life, must dye; 
What a death were it then to see God dye? 


The fourth state of The Three Crosses makes Christ's 
death dramatically immediate by concentrating attention 
on the instant of his dying and by making that instant 
directly accessible to the viewer. Not only are we brought 
nearer to the central action, but we are personally engaged. 
Whereas in states 1-11, figures in the scene exchanged 
glances with each other, in state iv, two of the horsemen, 
the running man, and the thief on the Cross all stare out at 
us, making us “present” in the scene as we had not been 
befcre.110 Just as spatial barriers have been collapsed by 
the flattening of the foreground plane, historical barriers 
are collapsed by this acknowledgement of the viewer. The 
paradoxical result is that the scene seems both momentary 
and timeless, vivid at once as history and as personal 
revelation. 

Even as we are made conscious of Christ and of our 
witness to his death, we are made conscious of Rem- 
brandt’s presence here as well. While it is tempting to see 
Rembrandt's likeness in the face of the running man in the 
foreground, it must be conceded that the man's features 
are too blurry and obscure to support definitively this 
idertification (compare Fig. 23 with Figs. 24 and 25).111 
Yet even discounting this possible self-portrait, the patent 
revisions and non-figural markings all stamp this scene as 
Rembrandt's personal vision and inscribe the complex ar- 
tistic and meditative history of its creation. 

The final state of The Three Crosses is similar to the 
final state in Christ Presented in that both mark a shift 
from narrative multiplicity to narrative unity and to 
greater subordination of the composition to the image of 
Christ. Time and space are condensed to heighten the 
viewer's sense of an instantaneous moment and of a direct 


returned home, beating their breasts." For this reason, among others, | 
am not swayed by White's claim (p. 102) that Rembrandt moves the 
narrative back to the earlier moment when Christ cries out "My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?" Furthermore, from the impressions | 
have examined, it is not apparent to me that Christ is palpably "dead" in 
states 1-111 and "alive" in state iv, See, for example the details reproduced 
in Basten, Museum of Fine Arts, Rembrandt: Experimental Etcher, exh. 
cat., 1969, 93. 


ne Tae importance of the glance for dramatically incorporating the 
viewer into the scene was also exploited by Rembrandt in The Oath of 
Claudius Civilis (Bredius 482) and The Syndics (Bredius 415) of 1662. 
The potent effects of this device have been noted by Alois Riegl, Das 
hollemdische Gruppenporträt, ed. and annot. Ludwig Münz, Vienna, 
1931, 1, 209f. 


1 The points of similarity between the running man (more clearly dis- 
cerned in the maculature, Fig. 23) and Rembrandt's etched self-portraits 
of 1651 (Fig. 24: Hind 230; Münz 27, White and Boon, B. 370) and of ca. 
1658 (Fig. 25: Hind 300A; Münz 28; White and Boon, 5 379; White, 
149) are the oval contour of the face, the broad nose, the mustache, the 
wide mouth, and the short chin. 





encounter with Christ. As in the late states of Christ 
Presented, the final state of The Three Crosses becomes 
more trout ling to us as we are incorporated into the drama 
of Christ's sacrifice and atonement by the haunting gazes 
of the pro agonists. For all its immediacy, the scene is at 
the same time removed from the realm of the historical and 
particular, amd acquires enduring and universal 
significanoe. Finally, in both works Rembrandt's personal 
engagement in transforming the plate and reinterpreting 
the-origin:l narrative is vividly attested by traces of earlier 
versions «nd by undisguised marks of correction and 
revision. 

Whereas this transformation occurs over a succession 
of state caanges in Christ Presented, it is accomplished 
with a single state change in The Three Crosses, perhaps 
refecting Rembrandt's sharpened conception of the 
results he wanted after his experience with Christ 
Presented Intermediary steps and complex metaphorical 
allusion have been dispensed with. Yet if the state changes 
in The Three Crosses no longer completely correspond to 
a fully in lected meditational sequence recording the art- 
ist s own spiritual progress, its terminal points are still 
recogniza»le. 

Furthe more, like the state sequence in Christ 
Presented the state sequence in The Three Crosses may be 
compared to a contemporary meditational poem — 
Denne’s Riding Westward — which might help attune us 
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23 Rembrandt, The 

Three Crosses (B. 78, 
Iv, maculature), Lon- 
don, British Museum 


24 Rembrandt, Figure 
Studies with Self- 
Portrait (B. 370), 1651, 
London, British 
Museum 


25 Rembrandt, Self- 
Portrait (Hind 300A), 
ca. 1658, Vienna, 
Albertina 
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more closely to the devotional structures in Rembrandt's 
work.112 As does Donne, Rembrandt shifts from an early 
composition detailing the scene on Golgotha to a final, 
close confrontation with Christ. As in Riding Westward, 
one is made aware that the scene is being filtered through 


112 Supra, p. 604 and n. 85. 
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the artist's consciousness: that we are witnessing both the 
Crucifixion and the artist's struggle to come to terms with 
it. Whereas Donne's struggle is entirely spiritual in nature, 
arising from a consciousness of his “rusts” and "defor- 
mity” that make him fear beholding God, Rembrandt's 
struggle seems to have an artistic dimension, wherein the 
artist probes the nature and potentialities of the print 
medium and contends with the challenge of sacred repre- 
sentation — the difficulty of rendering spiritual content in 
material form. 

It is as if, in recognizing that no work of art can ever 
render or attain pure spirituality, Rembrandt created 
works instead that record the imperfect history of his 
striving — a common strategy in the poetry of Donne and 
other seventeenth-century devotional writers.3 As with 
that poetry, so with these prints by Rembrandt, we may 
sense in the end less that we have been brought face to 
face with the Lord than we have with the artist himself. 


Wellesley College 
Wellesley, MA 02181 
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A Date for Salvator Rosa's Satire on Painting and the Bamboccianti 








 Wassyng Roworth 


Salvator Rosa's satire on painting, Pittura, has been noted 
for its lively first-hand account of the artistic world in 
mid-seventeenth-century Rome. Although typically ex- 
aggerated im the satiric mode, it offers a stimulating view 
of a painter's cpinions of his own profession. Pittura 
follows the p for seventeenth-century satire based 
on tke example cf Juvenal, in which the role of the satirist 
is that of a reformer, a kind of moral philosopher who 
turns his angrv indignation to reproval. The satirist 
enumerates and elaborates mankind's follies and vices, 
criticizing through mockery and scorn.! In Pittura the ob- 
ject of Rosa's castigation was the world of painting, 
which, he claimed, had become degenerate and corrupt, an 
accusation mot without some truth in his time. 

In the mic-seventeenth century one of the controversial 
issues debated in the Accademia di S. Luca was the role in 
art of low-life painting, which depicted scenes of ordinary 
life and common people and places. Such undignified sub- 
jects were popular although they were considered inferior 
to lofty hereic or religious themes, the highest form of the 
art of painting. The most notorious painters of coarse low- 
life in Rome were the Bamboccianti, a group of Northern 
artists led by Pieter van Laer, called Bamboccio.? These art- 
ists were identified with the disreputable life they paint- 
ed, and they became famous for creating vivid, realistic 
portrayals o£ life among the city's lower classes, for which 
other painters held them in contempt. It was felt they 
depicted only the vulgar and ugly aspects of life, just the op- 























posite of the sublime subjects and elevated style en- 
couraged by the Academy. Ironically, while academic 





theory took a hard line against the Bamboccianti, from the 
1630's their popularity among patrons grew.? Pittura, 
written by a painter in the middle of this situation, 
enlarges our understanding of the climate in which the 





1 For a full discussion.of Piftura see Limentani, 1961, 113-124; Roworth, 
111-158. All quetatioas from Pittura are from Cesareo, I, 223-255. 


2See CR Passeri, Vite de^ pittori, scultori, ed architetti che hanno 
lavorate Fa buds: didi m 1641 al 1673 (Rome, 1772), ed. J. Hess, 


vita Kn mei i Lui Massino alle Colonne, Rome, 1950. 
3 F, Haskell, Patrons aad Painters, Art and Society in Baroque Italy, Lon- 
don, 1953, 131-38. 

4 Pittura, vv. 242-45. See also vv. 289-291: "Sol bambocciate in ogni 
parte armoveri,/ Nè vengone a i Pittori altri concetti,/ Che pinger sempre 


Bamboccianti were able to flourish in spite of adverse 
criticism. 

In Pittura, Rosa, the satirist, painter, and reformer, 
raises a plea for reason, decorum, learning, and virtue in 
the art of painting. He blames the decline of the art on the 
low standards, dishonesty, and lack of morality among 
painters and their patrons. Rosa scorns painters who prac- 
tice the art without integrity and virtue, and, naturally, he 
singles out the Bamboccianti as the worst offenders. He 
tempers his bitter castigation with clever wit to describe 
their paintings in graphic detail: dirty beggars, whores, 
gypsies, soldiers, and all manner of scoundrels who popu- 
late the city, drinking, carousing, scratching for lice, or 
relieving themselves in the street. These foul activities are 
set in vulgar places such as the market, tavern, stables, or 
public squares, and Rosa describes them in colorful, ex- 
plicitly strong but humorous language:* “’... Chi si cerca i 
Pidocchi, e chi si gratta,/ E chi vende à i Baron le pere cot- 
te,/ Un che piscia, un che caca, un ch' à la ga/ Vende la 
trippa. ..." An example of this type of painting is Jan 
Miel's Carnival in the Piazza Colonna, Rome, a depiction 
of the site crowded with revelers, soldiers, gamblers, 
strolling players and panhandlers, dogs and street urchins 
(Fig. 1). 

Although the Bamboccianti receive Rosa's sharpest 
satiric barbs, even serious painters of history and 
mythology do not entirely escape his acrimonious words. 
He criticizes the portrayal of lewd and lascivious subjects, 
such as the loves of the gods, especially when shown in 
impossible postures, twisted and crudely grimacing with 
sensual pleasure. These shameful representations, he 
remarks — Medusa and Harpies instead of chaste Mary 
and Angels — profane the homes of princely patrons. Rosa 
vigorously attacks these patrons, especially the clergy, for 


Accattatozzi, e Poveri”; and vv. 247-49: "Né crede hoggi il Pittor far cosa 
buona/ Se non dipinge un gruppo distracciati,/ Se la pittura sua non e 
barona." 


5 Jan Miel (ca. 1599-1663), a Fleming, was one of the major figures 
associated with the Bamboccianti. The Wadsworth Atheneum (The Ella 
Gallup Sumner and Mary Catlin Sumner Collection), Hartford, Conn., 
oil on canvas, 89 X 176cm. E. Haverkamp-Begemann, ed., Wadsworth 
Atheneum Paintings, Catalogue I: The Netherlands and the German- 
Speaking Countries, Fifteenth-Nineteenth Centuries, Hartford, 1978, 
No. 92, pl. 68, fig. 27. 
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ignorance, arrogance, and hypocrisy in desiring such inde- 
cent pictures. 

Rosa's ideas on decorum and erudition in painting were 
hardly new or unique and could be found in numerous 
treatises on painting from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.” Pittura expresses few original ideas, but, 
significantly, it is the first such expression in satiric form. 
Moreover, it demonstrates that Rosa's personal views on 
painting conformed to commonly accepted theoretical and 
critical views in Rome at the time. In contrast to the usual 
characterization of Rosa as an anti-academic rebel, Pittura 
shows him as a believer in completely orthodox opinions 
regarding the Bamboccianti, the mannered excesses of 
some religious painters, the indecorousness of overtly 
lascivious depictions, and unenlightened patronage. Rosa 
has been criticized for the apparent discrepancy between 
his theory, as expressed in Pittura, and his practice, as seen 
in his paintings, many of which do resemble the small 
figure compositions of the Bamboccianti, but this criticism 
does not take into account when Pittura was composed 
and its relation to Rosa's development. By determining the 
precise date of the satire, it can be shown that Rosa's 
evolution as a painter, stylistically and iconographically, 
and his growth as a serious thinker are consistent, and, 
further, that Rosa's satire shaped as much as reflected the 
events of his life and times. 


Scholars have never firmly established Pittura's date of 
composition. It was not published during Rosa's lifetime, 


6 Pittura, vv. 685ff., vv. 769-771, 799-801. 
7 Roworth, 119-122. 


8 D. Mahon, Studies in Seicento Art and Theory, London, 1947, 190, n. 
90. 


° The first edition of six satires appeared in Rome ca. 1694, with Amster- 
dam given falsely as the place of publication. See Limentani, 1961, 148- 


1 Jan Miel, Carnival in 
the Piazza Colonna, 
Rome. Hartford, 
Wadsworth Atheneum 
(photo: Wadsworth 
Atheneum) 


although it was known in Florence and Rome by both his 
friends and enemies.? Generally it has been agreed that 
Rosa wrote the satire when he lived in Florence between 
1640 and 1649, the same period in which he painted many 
landscapes, battle scenes, and small figure compositions 
(Fig. 2).!° He had come to Florence from Rome after hav- 
ing offended the highly influential artist Gianlorenzo Ber- 
nini. This was the first of many such abrasive encounters 
between Rosa and members of the artistic and intellectual 
establishment. The painter's flight and exile from Rome 
worxed initially to his advantage, for once in Florence he 
soon enjoyed the patronage of the Medici and other local 
families and became celebrated as a wit. He made many 
friends among the intelligentsia and founded the Ac- 
cademia dei Percossi, a group of writers, poets, and scien- 
tists, the intellectual élite of Florence, who met in Rosa's 
home for lively entertainments and stimulating discus- 
sions. During this period Rosa began to write poetry and 
was introduced to the art of satire by his friend Antonio 
Abati.” 

Rosa's biographer, Baldinucci, provides the only 
evidence to suggest that Pittura was composed at this 
time; he states that the satire on painting was recited at a 
gathering of the Accademia dei Percossi.12 He does not, 
however, specify the date, and the recitation was not per- 
formed by Rosa himself, as was his custom, but by a cer- 
tain "dottor Berni." This evidence suggests the possibility 
that Rosa might not have been present at the recitation, 
which could have taken place at any time, even after his 


179. 


10 Limentani, 1961, 163; Cesareo, 1, 33; L. Ozzola, Vite e opere di Salvator 
Rosa, Strasbourg, 1908, 68. 


11 Baldinucci, 450ff.; Roworth, 45-47. 
12 [bid., 453. 


2 Salvator Rosa, The 
Philosophers’ Grove 
Florence, Palazzo Péti 
(photo: Gabinette 
Fotografico, Sepririen- 
denza al! Gallerie. 
Florence) 


move back to Rome. 

Rosa's own verses have been interpreted to support the 
1640's as the period of Pittura’s creation. In the satire Rosa 
refers to Painting «s the third "sister art" to whom he ad- 
dresses a satire. The personification of Painting, a 
beautiful, heroic women bearing the attributes of learning 
and ingegno, encoæragss the Author to turn his satiric lash 
upon the corrup state of Painting as he had done 
previously fer her sisters Music and Poetry:13 

Sotto la destra tua provò la sferza 

Musica, 2 Poesia vada del pari 

Con l'altre die serelle anco la terza. 
Rosa's first two setires, Musica and Poesia, can be dated 
with certainty to ne years 1640-42, the beginning of his 
Florentine period. 4 If one accepts Pittura as the third 
satire, as his verses suggest, it can be assumed that Rosa 
wrote it shortly th *rea-ter, between 1642 and 1645. In ad- 
dition, Pitture has always appeared third in the published 
editions of the Satires, which lends strength to this 
assumption. However, there is no evidence to prove that 
this was the order in which Rosa actually composed the 
satires.!* The firs edition did not appear until twenty 
years after Rosas ceath, and apparently the editor 


13 Pittura, vv. 91-93; Poworth, 58-61. 


14 Musica could notbe any ater than 1641. Rosa cites it in a letter dated 
January 18, 1641 (Cesareo, u, No. I, 5; Limentani, 1961, 133). Poesia 
followed soon after ir 1642-43; Limentani, 1961, 148. Both of these 
satires lack the eriginæity cf subject and treatment found in Pittura. 


5 For all editions o! the Sæires see Limentani, Bibliografia della vita e 
delle opere di Salvator Rose, Florence, 1955. 
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arranged the satires by subject regardless of the order in 
which they had been written. Thus, the three satires on the 
arts, Musica, Poesia, and Pittura, are grouped together, 
followed by two satires on war and political corruption, 
Guerra and Babilonia. The sixth and last of the published 
satires is [nvidia, Rosa's personal defense against his 
rivals’ jealous and slanderous accusations of plagiarism. 
We know, on secure evidence in letters, biographies, and 
other contemporary sources, that [nvidia was actually the 
fifth satire, composed in Rome between 1652 and 1654, 
before Babilonia. Therefore, the numbering of the 
published satires does not reflect the order in which they 
were written and cannot provide evidence for dating. 

I suggest that Pittura was not Rosa’s third satire, but the 
fourth, written after Guerra, which we know he completed 
before January, 1650.17 Through an examination of Rosa's 
letters, biographical accounts, and analysis of stylistic 
changes in his paintings, Pittura's composition can be es- 
tablished as having occurred between June and December, 
1650, during the critical transition in Rosa's career after he 
had left Florence to reestablish himself in Rome as a paint- 
er of history and philosophical allegories. 

Rosa left for Rome in February, 1649, after almost ten 


té Limentani, 1961, 193-211; idem, “La Satira dell’ Invidia,” Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana, cxxxiv, 1957, 570-584. 


7 Limentani, 1950, No. II-A, 64. Rosa was asked to recite this satire for 
the Accademia dei Humoristi during the Carnival in Rome, 1650; 
however, this reading never took place. See also letter No. III, 67, dated 
February 2, 1650; Limentani, 1961, 180-193. Guerra was most probably 
composed during Rosa's visit to Monterufoli in 1647-48. 
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years in Florence.!* During the following months his let- 
ters to Giulio Maffei, one of his closest friends in Tuscany, 
refer to his poverty and difficulty in settling in the crowd- 
ed city.!?* Towards the end of that year his circumstances 
began to improve, and by November Rosa could write 
cheerfully to Giulio with an invitation to join him in Rome 
for the Carnival season of the Jubilee year, 1650. Af- 
terwards, Rosa suggested, they would return together to 
the Maffei villa in Monterufoli to spend the hot summer 
months.29 

The earliest reference to Rosa's satire on painting occurs 
at this time. On January 5, 1650, Rosa wrote to another 
friend who often acted as his advisor, the poet Giovanni 
Battista Ricciardi, reader in Moral Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pisa. In this letter Rosa indicated his pleasure 
that Ricciardi was gathering material for him on the sub- 
ject of a "futura Satira della Pittura. 71 Rosa's reference to 
this as a “future” satire indicates unequivocally that this 
work was still in the planning stage and had not yet been 
begun. On the assumption that Pittura had already been 
completed during the 1640's, well before the date of this 
letter, the reference to a future satire on painting has led to 
speculation that Rosa was planning a second satire on 
painting at this time. However, in the absence of any other 
note or evidence of a second satire, the reference to such a 
"future" work in January, 1650, can reasonably be taken 
to indicate that Pittura had not yet been written.22 

Rosa's first three satires, Musica, Poesia, and Guerra, 
had been composed during visits to the Maffei family 
villas at Monterufoli and Barbaiano between 1641 and 
1648.3 As Rosa planned his next visit to Monterufoli in 
1650, he must have anticipated spending some of the time, 
as before, composing a new satire, the "future satire on 
painting," already mentioned to Ricciardi, who was expect- 
ed in Monterufoli as well. The visit was carried out as 
planned.*4 Rosa and Ricciardi remained as guests at the 
villa from June, 1650, until Rosa's departure for Rome in 
December of that year.25 This long sojourn with old 
friends after a difficult year in Rome provided Rosa an op- 
portune time to compose Pittura. The satire expresses his 


!* Cesareo, it, No. xxi, February 21, 1949, 20. 


19 [bid., No. xxiv, March 22, 1649, 22-23, No. xxix, July 3, 1649, 28-29, 
No. xxxii, October 2, 1649, 32-33. i 


20 Ibid., No. xxxvii, November 28, 1649, 38-39. For Rosa's relationship 
with Giulio Maffei and other members of the Maffei family see 
Baldinucci, 450; DeRinaldis, xl-xlii; L. Festa, “I lunghi amichevoli rap- 
porti fra Salvator Rosa e i Maffei," Volterra, u, December, 1963. 


21 Limentani, 1950, No. it, 63. On Ricciardi see DeRinaldis, xl-xliv. 


22 DeRinaldis, No. 31, October 29, 1652, 48; Roworth, 363-68. There is 
evidence that in 1652 Rosa planned to write a ‘’libreccino di Pittura," 
which was to have been in the form of a prose satire. This particular 
project was never carried out, and it is unlikely he was considering such a 
project as early as 1650. The "libreccino was to be based on the format 
of a book that Rosa did not read until 1652, Antonio Santacroce's La 
secretaria di Apollo. See Limentani, "La Secretaria di Apollo di Antonio 
Santacroce,” Italian Studies, xu, 1957, 69-90. 


recent frustrations and indignation with patrons in Rome 
who preferred obscene or what Rosa felt were trivial 
works to his own serious, philosophical paintings. Ideas 
that must have been on his mind for some time were dis- 
cussed with his mentor Ricciardi, who provided him with 
scholarly references and allusions appropriate to the sub- 
ject of painting. 

After a largely unsuccessful struggle to gain recognition 
as a painter in Rome, Rosa now also turned optimistically 
to another project, a painting that would win attention for 
its unusual philosophical content and that could, Rosa 
hoped, establish his reputation as an earnest painter- 
philosopher. This project, painted during the stay at Mon- 
terufoli, was the ostentatiously erudite Democritus in 
mankind's search for knowledge. Rosa was exceedingly 
proud of this work which he exhibited the following 
March, 1651, at the annual exhibition held for the Festa di 
5. Giuseppe at the Pantheon in Rome. The critical 
success of this painting precipitated the jealous attacks on 
Rosa's reputation as a painter and satirist that eventually 
culminated in his satire Invidia. The fruitful and pleasant 
period at Monterufoli in the summer and autumn of 1650 
was the last completely untroubled and happy episode in 
Rosa's life. Nevertheless, after this interlude Rosa returned 
to face the challenge of working in Rome, the center 
of artistic opportunity and intellectual ferment. Both the 
painting of Democritus and the satire Pittura reflect 
Rosa's preoccupation with the painting profession, and 
with its criticism and theory at this time. 

On the return journey to Rome in December, 1650, 
Rosa stopped with friends at Siena, where, according to a 
letter to Ricciardi, he was given the opportunity :o recite 
‘la mia Satira.?? Rosa did not specify the satire by name 
or subject, but this must have been the recently completed 
Pittura with which his correspondent, Ricciardi, was 
already familiar. Rosa would have relished the chance to 
try out his latest work before actually arriving in Rome. 

Rosa specifically mentioned the “Satire on Painting” in 
a letter to Ricciardi written a year later from Rome. He 


23 Baidinucci, 491. 

24 Cesareo, u, No. xiv, 45; No. xiv, May 18, 1650, 45-46; No. xii, June 
7, 1650, 46-48. Rosa broke his journey at Pisa where Ricciardi joined the 
company. 

25 Ibid, No. Lxvi, December 17, 1650, 65-66. 


2 Copenhagen, Statens Museum for Kunst, oil on canvas, 344 X 214cm., 
Salerno, No. 106, 92. Baldinucci, 443; Roworth, 273-302, R, Wallace, 
"Salvator Rosa's Democritus and L'Umana Fragilità,’ Art Bulletin, 1, 
1968. 21-31. Cesareo confirms that Rosa painted this work at Mon- 
terufoli: Cesareo, n, No. ixxi, April 18, 1651, 71-72. For the exhibition 
see No. Lxx, April 1, 1651, 69-70, and Limentani, 1950, No. v, March 10, 
1651. 72. This exhibition was held every March 19 at the Pan:heon. See 
F. Haskell, " Art Exhibitions in XVII Century Rome,” Studi secenteschi, 
1, 1960, 107-121. 


27 Cesareo, u, No. Lxvi, December 17, 1650, 66. 


described a visit m December, 1651, by Carlo Dati, the 
famous Plasonis: scholar who was also a member 
of Rosa's Accademia dei Percossi.28 While at the 
painter studi 






clio Dat was shown the Democritus in 
Medi:ation, whic^ had not yet been sold, and he listened 
to a recitation by Rosa of "La Satira della Pittura, tanto 
a dah vostra cortesia. 729 Dati, author of the Pur 





Rocas š satire on painang. Folbwins their stay at Mon- 
terufcli in June-D'eceraber, 1650, Rosa's loyal friend Ric- 
ciardi most p: bs ly praised the Satire on Painting to their 
mutual frienés, irclud:ng Dati, in Florence. This may even 
have been the oceasicn referred to by Baldinucci when 

“dotter Bern: recited. Pittura for the Accademia dei Per- 
cossi. Had Rosa comsosed Pirtura during the 1640's in 
Florerce when he was in constant contact with Dati, he 













woul? Pare mind gem E with the work; however, 





this satire = the Pann o^ Democritus would T 
been his mest recen accomplishments in poetry and 
painting. Nætura y, Rosa was eager to impress this 
pretertieus bat clever scholar with his newest literary and 
artistic achiewements. 

Other circamstences are consistent with 1650 as the 
date far Pittura. Durirg the latter part of the 1640's and 
the early 165€s Rosa was not the only artist to have trou- 
ble attracting patrons Owing to adverse economic and 
political conditions, even mary well-established artists 
found it in oe difficult to find commissions or 



























time be: tae Baio reached its peak. In the 
reduced art market many painters became irritated at the 
easy success and popularity of the Bamboccianti. These 
painters coulé quiekly and cheaply turn out paintings of 
what they saw around them and sell them to some of the 





wealthiest and mest important patrons of the city. Rosa 
alludes to these con«itions in Pittura in verses that 
describe paintings of crude, vulgar subjects elaborately 
framec in the-»alaces o princes, who despise actual, living 
elcome them into their homes as painted 








beggars, but + 
images. ?' 
ca SOR an on E subject of the Bamboc- 






urea Sacchi and Francesco Albani 
alwasia 3? Sacchi writes to his old master to 
ask his opinion of paincers who portray tramps picking at 
lice, and produce othe: offensive images of the poor and 
their fltny amimais or the city streets. He deplores the 


the painters ac 











28 DeRiraldis, Ne. 12, December 23, 1651, 25. On Dati see xv-xvi, and H. 
Langdor. "Salvar Resa im Florence,” Apollo, September, 1974, 190. 
Rosa also m meetiz g Dati a few days earlier in the Piazza 
Navona {Limentani, ‘““alvatar Rosa — nuovi studi e ricerche," Italian 
Studies, vig, 1952. 51), i he noted Da:i's departure for Naples in a let- 
ter of December 50, 1e:1 (LeRinaldis, No. 13, 26). 

2° DeRirmicis, Ne. 12, Z5. 

30 Haskell (as in m 3), 41, 46-150, Pesseri (as in n. 2), 301. 


A Pittura. vv. 256-264. 
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liberties taken by the Bamboccianti in painting anything 
from life that is indecent, disrespectful, or lacking in 
decorum and grace. Albani's lengthy reply answers 
Sacchi's inquiry by affirming the academic view that these 
painters are inferior to the buoni virtuosi who aspire to 
perfection in their work through learning and who paint 
moral subjects. These fine virtuosi aim to rise above the 
corruption and ugliness of the real world by portraying 
noble, idealized subjects.?? 

Rosa's satiric commentary in Pittura presents an almost 
identical expression of this view. His remarks and the 
Sacchi- Albani correspondence share such similar language 
and viewpoints that it is plausible to suggest they were 
conceived at the same time, reflecting current attitudes 
among the painters in Rome. Malvasia notes the date of 
the letters as October, 1651. The authenticity of this date 
has been questioned on the grounds that the Bamboccianti 
had already been popular for at least twenty-five years 
and would hardly have been a topic worthy of the artists' 
avid interest at so late a date.?* However, if we consider the 
decline in patronage and the decreased market for art in 
the period preceding 1651, this date is not improbable for a 
renewed awareness of the Bamboccianti and annoyance 
with them. Rosa's satiric indignation parallels the com- 
ments of these two highly respected and admired painters. 
Although Pittura expresses Rosa's personal frustration 
with the situation, it also demonstrates his desire to be one 
of the buoni virtuosi. Rosa's need for acceptance by the 
academic establishment as well as patrons in Rome at this 
time points to the latter half of 1650 as a logical time for 
Pittura's composition. 

Finally, an assessment of Rosa's development as a paint- 
er shows that his works painted after 1650, following his 
intellectual maturing in Florence and reestablishment in 
Rome, demonstrate a close adherence to the principles of 
decorum expressed in Pittura. Rosa had good reason for 
avoiding identification with the Bamboccianti and their 
reputation for low-life scenes. In the early years of his 
career in Naples, Rome, and Florence, Rosa's most popu- 
lar paintings had been of small figures, peasants, 
witches, battles, and landscapes. Their content and style 
were indeed influenced by the Bamboccianti, whom he 
had encountered when he first arrived in Rome in 1637. 
Now, however, in Rosa's second Roman period, his work 
took a new direction characterized by changes in subject 
and treatment that indicate a more learned and confident 
painter. 

The impressive Democritus in Meditation, which Rosa 


3 C.C. Malvasia, Felsina pittrice. Vite de’ pittori bolognesi, Bologna, 
1841, n, 179-181. 


33 [bid., 180. 


3 Ibid., October 28, 1651; Haskell suggests that the letters were 
"carefully doctored by their not very scrupulous editor” (as in n. 3), 141, 
but A.S. Harris accepts the letters and date as genuine, noting that during 
the late 1640's and early 1650's Sacchi's lack of private patrons prompted 
his resentment of the Bamboccianti as much as their vulgar subjects; 
Andrea Sacchi, Princeton, 1977, 36, 45, n. 70. 
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3 Salvator Rosa, Democritus in Meditation. Copenhagen, 
Statens Museum for Kunst (photo: Museum) 





had difficulty selling in spite of its artistic merit and critical 
acclaim, was followed by a pendant, Diogenes Casting 
Away His Bowl (Fig. 4).35 Rosa hoped that the works 
might sell more easily as a pair, and he exhibited this 
second painting at the Festa di S. Giuseppe in March, 
1652, using the same frame from the exhibition of 
Democritus in Meditation the year before. The painting of 
Diogenes portrayed another aspect of Rosa’s complex 
philosophy through the Cynic’s active renunciation of 
worldly goods in favor of a simple life of virtue. 

Using a composition similar and complementary to that 


35 Copenhagen, Statens Museum for Kunst, oil on canvas, 344 X 214cm: 
Salerno, No. 107, 93; Baldinucci, 443. Rosa always considered the two 
works as pendants, and they were later sold together to Nicoló Sagredo, 
the Venetian Ambassador. See Limentani, 1950, No. xiv, April [18], 1652, 
93; DeRinaldis, No. 18, March 23, 1652, 31-32, and No. 22, July 6, 1652, 
36-37. 


36 Florence, Palazzo Pitti, oil on canvas, 149 X 223cm, Salerno, No. 85, 90, 
Baldinucci, 457, cited as painted for Marchese Carlo Gerini in Florence. 





4 Selvator Rosa, Diogenes Casting Away His Bowl, 
Copenhagen, Statens Museum for Kunst (photo: Museum) 


f 


of its pendant, Democritus in Meditation, Rosa filled the 
canvas with large, imposing figures. This contrasts 
strongly with his own earlier treatment of the same subject 
in the Philosophers’ Grove (Fig. 2).3 This earlier version 
from his Florentine period shows Diogenes and other 
philosophers in an extensive and overwhelming 
landscape, while at the right a group of small, secondary 
figures — peasants and animals — resemble those in 
paintings by the Bamboccianti. In the later version Rosa 
eliminated these superfluous bucolic figures and gave the 
main figures strength and monumentality in order to 


H. Langdon suggests a date in the first half of the 1640's (Salvator Rosa, 
Arts Council of Great Britain, Hayward Gallery, London, 1973, No. 12, 
23). Salerno has suggested a later date, 1648 to 1649, since the figures are 
more original and individualized than the "Dutch or bamboccianti" 
(review of Rosa exhibition, Burlington Magazine, cxv, December, 1973, 
828) Langdon's earlier date is more convincing, since this work differs so 
radically from the Diogenes of 1651. 


focus a:tertisn on the moralizing content. His new ap- 
proaca was emphati ally different from that of the Bam- 
boccian:i, anc it alowed Rosa to disassociate himself from 
this group. 

Other works from this period demonstrate Rosa's grand 
manner, sue bas the clessicised history painting The Death 
of Ati ius Regalus and the large Battle Scene 
commissione: as a gift for the young Louis XIV in 1652.37 
These epic and pnilesophic subjects were worthy of a 
painter of Ecsa’s intelectual pretensions. Thus the com- 
positicns and content cf Rosa's major works after 1650 are 
entirely corsi:tent with his ambitions as well as his indig- 
nant stance expressed by Pittura. 

During hes first few hopeful years back in Rome Rosa 
had desized asove all ase to become an accepted member 
of the art eæabli ac: in 1651 his name appears in a list 
of members c£ the Accademia di 5. Luca.?* For a while he 
was ab eto eps Um until his rivals' envious attacks began 





























cf £ friends, Patras and a rich life in 
His career in Rome, braving the 


Pierce. to pursue 
vicissitudes « fortune to be at the center of artistic ac- 
tivity. Patusastancs as a document of his ambition, and 
his paintings sf the pesiod bear testimony to the sincerity 






of Rosa's aim to be a master of the Grand Manner as well 
as a virttou painter. Through his verses Rosa renounced 
his assodiatior wita the Bamboccianti and allied himself 
with tae maimstream of academic thought. In spite of 
financial problems and personal jealousies he chose to 





E 











27 Death of Atilus Reguius, Richmond, Va., Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, oil cn canvas. 152 X 216«m, Salerno, No. 113, 94; Langdon (as in n. 
36) No. 24 27.28 A dawæg for this painting in the Art Museum, 
Princeton. has a stedy for Dicgenes of 1651 on the verso; M. Mahoney, 
The Drawings o Salvato: Resa, New York, 1977, No. 42.1, 423-24, and 
No. 33.2, 372-7 . Battle Sceze, Paris, Musée du Louvre, oil on canvas, 
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remain in Rome, rejecting commissions when they were 
not up to his new high standards and finally turning to 
printmaking when he could not sell his paintings. The 
Satire on Painting, composed at Monterufoli during the 
summer and autumn months of 1650, illuminates an 
episode in the history of art patronage and criticism which 
allows us to penetrate the concerns as well as frustrations 
that shaped the official attitude towards the scorned Bam- 
boccianti, whose popularity persisted in spite of Rosa's 
bitter verses. 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, RI 02881 
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The Two Manners of Louis-Léopold Boilly and French Genre 


Painting in Transition 


John Stephen Hallam 


Louis-Léopold Boilly (1761-1845) was a major painter of 
genre subjects during the French Revolution, Empire, and 
Restoration.! Yet his position and significance in relation 
to genre painting (or French art in general) has never been 
clearly defined. This study is directed toward filling this 
gap by demonstrating that Boilly's stylistic development 
from roughly 1790 and 1810 reveals a change in attitude 
concerning the meaning and purpose of genre painting. 
This change, furthermore, can be said to mark a point of 
transition from an approach characteristic of the 
eighteenth century to one belonging more appropriately to 
the nineteenth. 

Shortly after the death of Boilly, his son Julien (1796- 
1874), also a painter, provided information to Auguste 
Delsart for the earliest published biographical study 
devoted to his father, by Arthur Dinaux in the Archives 
historiques et littéraires du nord de la France et du midi de 
la Belgique (1849). In a letter accompanying the 
biographical notes, which included a checklist of Boilly's 
major genre works, Julien emphasized that his father had 
worked in two manners: 


Vous l'avez connu, Monsieur, et pouvez sous ce rapport 
consulter vos souvenirs, et les communiquer à M. 
Dinaux. D'ailleurs, la vie d'un artiste est dans ses 
oeuvres; je présume que M. Dinaux en connait une par- 
tie; mais il sera bon, je crois, de faire la distinction de ses 
deux maniéres. 


La seconde commence sous le Consulat. Ses composi- 
tions deviennent plus complexes, les personnages plus 
nombreux; il recherche davantage l'arrangement 
général d'une scene et, les figures, ordinairement plus 
petites, sont plutót touchées avec esprit et promptitude 
que terminées et peintes avec le soin qu'il apporta aux 
tableaux de sa jeunesse. Ce sont ceux-là surtout qui lui 
assigneront une place si distinguée parmi les peintres 
francais. Sa touche facile, et précise en méme tems [sic], 


This article is largely based on my dissertation which was directed by 
Professor H. N. Opperman at the University of Washington. I would like 
gratefully to acknowledge his assistance and guidance with that project. 
! The essential references on Boilly are Harrisse; Marmottan; Mabille de 
Poncheville; and Hallam. 


? This letter, which was deposited in the Bibliothèque Historique de la 


brille surtout dans les étoffes de soie et de velours que 
lon portait beaucoup alors. C'est moins fini que 
Terbourg, c'est aussi vrai, nul peintre d'ailleurs, n’a 
mieux entendu l'effet, l'unité de lumière qui doit éclairer 
un tableau. ...? 


Louis Boilly worked in the first manner during the 1790's 
and in the second from the Consulate era (ca. 1800) 
onward. However, Julien’s description of the two manners 
was over-simple and incomplete. The essential differences 
in his second manner consist of an increase in the number 
of figures and/or the construction of more complex 
settings. It will be shown that the distinction between the 
manners was, in fact, far from merely compositional and 
that it was based on a fundamental shift in attitude toward 
the subject matter of genre paintings. 

Boilly's works in the first manner are characteristic of 
the eighteenth century in that they exhibit a strong 
predilection for subjects that are sentimental, anecdotal, 
moralizing, gently erotic, or various combinations of each. 
Essentially the artist followed the later eighteenth-century 
tradition of Jean-Baptiste Greuze and Jean-Honoré 
Fragonard by utilizing the genre medium to portray poi- 
gnant emotional states — whether sentimental, erotic, etc. — 
or to produce morally instructive reflections. This appeal 
to sensibilité was a pervasive motive in French art and 
literature during the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: one has only to recall the importance given to the 
emotions by Jean-Jacques Rousseau, or the well-known 
desire of Diderot to be rocketed into ecstasy by a 
painting.? 

Very little remains of Boilly's artistic production during 
his years in northern France before he settled in Paris in 
1785. The artist was born in the small town of La Bassée 
south of Lille, and at an early age embarked upon the 
career of a painter, first in the town of Douai, then in 
Arras. He seems to have been essentially self-taught, and 
he specialized in portraiture, trompe-l'oeil still lifes, and 


Ville de Paris (but as of 1976 was nowhere to be found), was published in 
Beräsovitch, 366. 


? Sensibilité was defined in the 18th century by C.H. Watelet, 
Dictionnaire des arts de peinture, sculpture, et gravure, v, Paris, 1792, 
736, as a synonym for sentiment. See Brookner, esp. 37-53, for the best 
treatment of the relationship between sensibility and 18th-century 
French painting. 





1 Boilly, Intéricur rustique. Private collection 





2 Fragonard, &eureuse FEondité. New York, private collection 
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genre subjects.‘ His earliest documented genre works date 
from the later 1780’s when Boilly was in the French 
capital. At the 1788 "Exposition de la Jeunesse” Boilly ex- 
hibited two genre works: one described as a “femme qui 
joue de la guitare" cannot be identified, but the other 
representing a “ménage de paysans” is certainly related to 
a handful of peasant interiors that were probably con- 
ceived during Boilly's first years in Paris. A signed 
Intérieur rustique is one of these low-life domestic in- 
teriors (Fig. 1).¢ It depicts a mother surrounded by her in- 
fants, and represents the well-known later eighteenth- 
century French theme of the good mother and the virtuous 
simple life. The subject and coarseness of brushwork bring 
to mind paintings by Fragonard of the later 1770's, such as 
Heureuse Fécondité (Fig. 2), which portray rustic interiors 
with mothers, happy children, and animals. 

Sentimental views of rural life and a facile brush were 
not, however, representative of Boilly's genre style of the 
1790's. During this period he painted numerous pictures 
that dealt with the love and family life of the urban middle 
and upper classes, and he adopted a precise and miniature- 
like facture reminiscent of those slick and polished 
Netherlandish interiors by Gabriel Metsu and Gerard 
Terborch that were especially popular in later eighteenth- 
century France.” These are the works in the first manner to 
which Julien referred in the 1847 letter to Delsart, and in 
his description of them he specifically mentioned 
Terborch.? It seems that the rustic interiors represented an 
earlier genre style that Julien was either unaware of or did 
not consider important enough to note. At any rate, the 
genre painter and portraitist Marguerite Gérard (1761- 
1837) has been credited with inventing this glossy tech- 


4 [n a short autobiography written by Louis Boilly in 1828 and published, 
along with Julien Boilly's 1847 letter to Delsart, in Benisovitch, 368-372, 
the artist mentioned no master. However, Marmottan, 13, maintained 
without supporting evidence that Boilly was associated with a professor 
at the school of drawing in Douai, Charles-Alexandre-Joseph Caullet. 
For a discussion of Boilly's life and early work in the north, see Mabille 
de Poncheville, 8ff., and Hallam, 10-13. 


5 Marmottan, 22-23, and see D ..., "La Derniére Exposition de la 
Jeunesse à la Place Dauphine, en 1788," Revue universelle des arts, xix, 
1865, 391-98. 


é For another signed rustic interior of the same type, see Mabille de 
Poncheville, 9. 

7 Brookner, 37-47, gives a good general account of the popularity and in- 
fluence of Netherlandish painting in 18th-century France, and V. 
Atwater, "Eighteenth- Century French Prints After Seventeenth-Century 
Dutch Genre Paintings," M.A. thesis, University of Washington, Seattle, 
1975, 6 and 123-24, has shown that Feinmalerei artists such as Metsu, 
Terborch, Van Mieris, and Netscher were frequently engraved by French 
printmakers from the 1760's through the 1790's. 


8 Benisovitch, 366. 
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nique, the so-called Metsu Manner, in the early 1790's.? 
Boilly perfected a similar method some years later. Yet his 
works from the 1790's, with a few exceptions, are far less 
indebted to Netherlandish models that are Gérard's charm- 
ing scenes of domestic harmony which incorporated 
such seventeenth-century motifs as Oriental rugs and 
brass lighting fixtures.!? 

Four paintings from the 1790's will serve to 
demonstrate the character of Louis Boilly's first-manner 
works in the genre de sensibilité. Many of the paintings 
from these years were engraved for mass circulation by 
noted printmakers. Les Coeurs reconnaissants is signed 
and dated 1790, and represents a needy family prostrating 
themselves before a wealthy benefactress in the elegant 
foyer of her residence (Fig. 3).12 This moralizing and 
emotionally charged scene of charity strongly recalls 
Greuze's earlier La Dame de charité in Lyon (Fig. 4), and 
even includes a nun of the same order of Saint Vincent de 
Paul. A meticulous and linear technique has replaced the 
painterly touch of Boilly's earlier rustic interior, and the 
picture is rendered in grisaille in imitation of an engraving. 
It should be noted that throughout Boilly's career he often 
chose grisaille, for he had specialized in various trompe- 
l'oeil effects since his early years in northern France.14 Le 
Cadeau délicat from the Salon of 1793 is also painted in 
grisaille (Fig. 5).15 The subject, however, would not be 
considered moralizing. A young woman accompanied by 
her confidante has slipped unnoticed into the chamber of 
her lover in order to bestow upon him a token of her affec- 
tion, a small miniature of herself. Her beau is lost in 
thought as he struggles to draft a letter to the bearer of the 
delicate gift. A mood of sweet sentimentality pervades the 
scene and the marvelous handling of the satin garments 
and light is indeed worthy of Gerard Terborch. 


? See G. Levitine, "Marguerite Gérard and Her Stylistic Significance,” 
Baltimore Museum Annual, ni 1968, 21-31, and esp. S. Wells- 
Robertson, “Marguerite Gérard, 1761-1837," Ph.D. diss., New York Uni- 
versity, New York, 1978, 1, 87ff., for the development and importance of 
Gerard's Metsu Manner. Both of these authors point out that the earliest 
known signed and dated figure painting executed in Paris by Boilly, a 
group portrait of the Gohin family from 1787 in the Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs (Marmottan, 19, ill), does not exhibit any pronounced 
Netherlandish influence. 


10 A painting in grisaille in the National Gallery, London, Jeune Femme 
assise sur l'appui de la croisée, which was probably exhibited in the Salon 
of 1799, is the most obvious exception to the rule, for it is conspicuously 
in the Netherlandish mode. In this work Boilly has utilized the "niche pic- 
ture” format with accompanying bas-relief that was popularized by Ger- 
rit Dou and others in the 17th century. See National Gallery Catalogues, 
French School, Plates, London, 1950, pl. 2, and M. Davies, National 
Gallery Catalogues, French School, 2nd ed. revd., London, 1957, 14, for a 
discussion of the painting. 


!! [It should be mentioned that I do not discuss any of the Boilly 
paintings, such as Les Malheurs de l'amour in the Wallace Collection or 
Le Concert improvisé in the Musée de l'Hótel Sandelin, Saint-Omer 
(French Painting 1774-1830, 120), which were commissioned by the 
Avignon attorney Antoine Calvet de Lapalun between 1790 and 1792. In 
these genre works, which treat the same genera! subject matter as those to 
be examined here, Boilly was following the instructions of the patron. 


D'uring the early 1790's Boilly's interest in young love 
easily shifted into a more explicit although mild eroticism. 
Le Couple et l'oiseau envolé is one of many of his 
paintings that display varying degrees of sexual frankness 
(Fig. 6).16 The works of Greuze and especially Fragonard 
often contained strong sexual innuendoes, but Boilly and 
other later eighteenth-century "bedroom artists" — such 
as Débucourt and the early Mallet — tended to be even 
more graphic. Boilly's interest in erotic themes, of course, 
was owed partly to the sustained popularity of the 
"romans erotiques" such as La Moliere's Angola (1747) 
and the works of Crébillon fils. Everything in these 
novels, from the lavishly described "chambre à coucher" 
to the hedonistic subject matter, has parallels in paintings 
by Boilly during the 1790's. 

After the fervent righteousness of the Reign of Terror 
Boily produced far fewer of these quasi-erotic themes. In- 
deed, it was precisely owing to the success of works such 
as Le Couple et l'oiseau envolé that Boilly was singled out 
and condemned in 1794 by the Société Populaire et 
Républicaine des Arts, a radical faction within the artistic 
community. Specifically, he was accused of corrupting 
public morality by supplying obscene subjects for 
engravers. The charge was very serious, particularly since 
the Committee of Public Safety and the Paris police had 
been notified. Boilly narrowly escaped prosecution and 
possible imprisonment by denying the charges and by 
hastily concocting a number of appropriate political works 
such as the Triumph of Marat (Fig. 7) to demonstrate that 
aad changed his ways in accordance with the new and 
more severe moral climate.17 The significance of the Lille 
painting will be discussed later, but the fact is that after 
1794 a sense of propriety to a large extent governed 
Boilly’s genre production. Nous étions deux, nous voilà 





Thus, it would be inappropriate to consider them in this article, and they 
will be the subject of a separate study devoted to the relationship between 
Boil:y and Lapalun. 

? This painting, along with its pendant entitled L'Affligeante nouvelle, 
was sold in Paris, Palais Galliera, March 19, 1966, No. 12. 


13 Similarity noted by Brookner, 149, with respect to an unsigned version 
of tae picture in a private collection, Oslo. 


4 For the sake of convention, I am referring to Boilly's paintings in 
gravish or brown monochrome tones which imitate prints as works in 
grisaille. Actually, according to M. L. d'Otrange Mastai, Illusion in Art: 
Trompe-l'Oeil A History of Pictorial Illusionism, London, 1976, 237, 
the term should be used more properly for paintings that imitate the 
characteristics of sculpture. 


ts The 1793 Salon painting was entitled Une Femme attachant un portrait 
(no dimensions given in the livret), and I agree with Harrisse, 73, that it is 
to be identified with the Arts Decoratifs picture. 


i Although the picture is not signed or dated, and was not catalogued by 
Harrisse under this title, it definitely is an authentic Boilly (C. Sterling 
and H. Adhémar, Musée Nationale du Louvre, peintres de l'école 
francaise du XIX* siecle, 1, Paris, 1958, 8, catalogued it as such). It should 
be dated to the early 1790's. 

1? The Arrest of Charlotte Corday, a drawing at Versailles, is another 
work in this vein. See Harrisse, 13-16, Marmottan, 46ff., and Hallam, 
42-49, for documentation and a full discussion of these events. 





3 Boillv. Les Coeurssaeco» naissants. Private collection 





4 Greuze La Dame de caarité. Lyon, Musée des Beaux-Arts 
(photo: Museum) 


trois (Fig. 8) is characteristic of his concern for sentimental 
family themes during the later 1790's. The costume of the 
figures is of the Darecbry period, and the work has been 
dated to around 1797." Gone are the explicit sexual over- 
tones — although a zen le erotic flavor remains. They have 
been replacec by the ~irtuous theme of a husband and 
wife celebrating th» frait of their union. 

In summary, thea, the appeal of Boilly's genre paintings 
of the Revolationery vears was to the emotions of the 
viewer This appreacF to genre painting was represen- 
tative ef the eighteentt century in general, and especially 
the later hal which -ejected the amorality and light- 
heartec display of passions of the Rococo in favor of 
didacticism and themessof more intense feeling. By the end 


18 Marmottan, 2€ 
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5 Boilly, Le Cadeau délicat. Paris, Musée des Arts Decoratifs 
(photo: Musées Nationaux) 





6 Boilly, Le Couple et l'oiseau envolé. Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Musées Nationaux) 
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8 Boilly, Nous étions deux, nous voilà trois. Private collection 
(photo: Bulloz) 


7 Boilly, Triumph 
of Marat. Lille, 
Musée des Beaux- 
Arts (photo: 
Arch. Phot., 
Paris/SPADEM/ 
VAGA, New 
York, 1981) 


of :he eighteenth century giving into one's passions 
assumed the status of a moral code, or at least that of a 
fashion. Such is sensibilité, and it permeates the works of 
Boilly until about 1800. 

Julien Boilly stated that his father adopted a new man- 
ner during the Consulate (1800-04). This second manner 
was, as previously noted, characterized by an overall in- 
crease in the complexity of the composition, including 
more figures and more descriptive settings.!? L’Arrivée 
d'une diligence dans la cour des Messageries, which is 
signed and dated 1803, certainly fits the description of a 
seccnd-manner picture (Fig. 9). The painting was ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1804 and represents a detailed 
architectural vista with a bustling coach stop in Paris, off 
the present-day rue Notre-Dame des Victoires. A carriage 
has just arrived from somewhere in the north (coach 
destinations, all in northern France and Belgium, are 
posted on the rear wall and include Lille, Beauvais, 
Brussels, and Antwerp) and it is discharging its 
passengers, who are greeted by friends and relatives. The 
idertity of the central group of figures bathed in light has 
been associated with particular families, including that of 
Boilly.2° However, it seems to depict the history painter 
and friend of the artist, Lethière (1761-1832) — later direc- 
tor of the French Academy in Rome — and his family. In- 
deed, the figure shown full-face is identical to the portrait 


19 Beaisovitch, 366. 


20 Herrisse, 78, n. 2. 





9 Boilly, L'Arrizée BE 
d'une diligence 
dans la ccur des 
Messageries. 
Paris, Louvre 
(photo: Arch. 
Phot., Paris/ 
SPADEM/ VAGA 
New Yerk, 1981) 


i 


of Lethière in Boill-'s celebrated L'Atelier d'Isabey of ca. 
1796 in the Lcuvre, whzh is an informal group portrait of 
many of the fashin.ble artists of the day.?! Quite 
possibly Boilly, wh» liwed in this area of Paris, witnessed 
the arrival of ais f-iend, and then constructed a piquant 
view o! the event. 

Not only is the ccmposition very different from Boilly’s 
earlier and simpler nte iors with few characters, but so is 
the general content The meticulous form of notation with 
an emphasis on surface texture and light that was for- 
mulated in the earl; 1790's has been retained, but Boilly 
has tempered -he s rong appeal to sensibility. This is not 
to say that sentiment has been banished from the picture, 
for the embrace o two of the central figures tells us 
otherwise. Rather, an ecual emphasis has now been placed 
on the factual obsevation of contemporary life, and the 
emotive elements n» longer dominate. Thus, the setting is 
treated with great-r specificity, and Boilly includes a 
greater number of figures, as befits the nature of the sub- 
ject. Bailly’s actitude toward genre painting has obviously 
changed, and the >rimacy of sensibilité has been con- 
ditioned, and «t times replaced, by a journalistic desire to 
record and document everyday life. 

L'Arzivée d une e iligence and other paintings from the 
first decade c^ the nimeteenth century may be labeled 
social chronicles. These pictures are certainly less depen- 
dent on the eightemth-century iconographic tradition of 
Greuze and Fragonard, and belong more properly to the 
nineteenth certury with its concern for objectivity and 
subjects of la vie moderne in art. The reason why Boilly 
specialized in chroricles after 1800 is related to the grow- 
ing vogue for art pcrtreying modern life. By the middle of 
the century critics sach as Charles Baudelaire and 


21 See Sterling and AdlSmar (as in n. 16), 8, for the identification of 
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Theophile Gautier were calling upon artists to depict their 
own essentially middle-class milieu, and had found cham- 
pions in Eugene Lami, Gavarni, and Constantin Guys. 
Although Boilly’s chronicles were not rendered in the 
painterly style advocated by Baudelaire and realized in the 
art of Guys during the Second Empire, they nevertheless 
exhibit a fundamental move in the direction of la vie 
moderne during the opening years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Before turning to a representative sampling of Boilly’s 
social chronicles in the light of subject matter and style, it 
should be noted that the artist’s earliest efforts in this area 
were produced during the mid-1790's. Although the 
Triumph of Marat is actually a contemporary history sub- 
ject that is reminiscent of David's slightly earlier study for 
the Oath of the Tennis Court, it also reveals the extent to 
which Boilly has treated a historical episode from the 
standpoint of a genre painter. Indeed, the focus is not so 
much on the protagonist as on the activities and reactions 
of the spectators assembled in the Salle des Pas Perdus in 
the Palais de Justice. The martyr-to-be has been placed to 
one side and half-hidden in the middle ground, while the 
actions and movements of the foreground figures are 
recorded in great detail. Boilly's treatment of the theme in 
this manner derives from the fact that he applied a form of 
the pictorial language of genre to a historical subject. 
Therefore, the overall human context in which the drama 
unfolds is of paramount importance. Marat's acquittal 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal in April of 1793, some 
months before his death, is not idealized or removed from 
reality as a true history painter might have rendered it, but 
presented as if the event were simply recorded as it ac- 
tually happened. 


figures in the studio, including Lethière. 
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Another painting from the 1790's, the Queue au lait, is 
Boilly's earliest documented true social chronicle (Fig. 10). 
This grisaille was exhibited in the Salon of 1796,22 and is 
therefore contemporary with Nous étions deux, nous voila 
trois. Yet it is also characteristic of Boilly's second manner 
with respect to setting and number of figures. Thus, Julien 
Boilly was incorrect when he stated that the second man- 
ner originated during the Consulate, for it made its ap- 
pearance during the Directory, when the artist was still 
also painting in his first mode. In the Queue au lait Boilly 
follows the direction toward reportage initiated in the 
Marat, but there is no historical protagonist. Most 
probably this painting refers to the frequent shortages and 
famines of the Revolutionary years. During periods of 
scarcity and rampant inflation, the lower classes were 
naturally the hardest hit; many starved to death and 
government programs designed to distribute food and 
control prices were not very successful.24 In this work the 
artist has rendered a lower-class group composed mostly 
of women and children who are pressing, pitchers in their 


22 Harrisse, Cat. No. 10. One of the two known drawings associated with 
this picture (Harrisse, Cat. No. 1138) was evidently signed and dated 
1793, although I have been unable to verify this fact. 


23 See J. Robiquet, Daily Life in the French Revolution, trans. J. Kirkup, 
New York, 1968, 93-98. 


24 G, Lefebvre, The French Revolution from 1793-1799, trans. J. H. 
Stewart and J. Friguglietti, London, 1964, 175. 


25 Harrisse, 10. 


10 Boilly, Queue au lait. 
Location unknown (from 
Marmottan, Boilly, p. 58) 


i E 


outstretched hands, towards a cart from which a woman 
distributes milk. Boilly scholars from Henry Harrisse 
onward have maintained that this is a “distribution 
gratuite" to the poor, but since one of the figures appears 
to be paying for the milk (or presenting a ration coupon?), 
such is probably not the case.25 Instead, the woman is 
more probably a local dairy merchant, or perhaps an en- 
vov from a local charitable organization. 

In subject and style the Queue au lait reminds one of the 
Dutch Italianate paintings of the seventeenth century that 
depicted rustic and picturesque urban views. During the 
later eighteenth century French artists such as Jean-Louis 
Demarne (1752?-1829) specialized in pictures in this 
Dutch mode which were often adapted to French scenery 
and topography.26 A 1795 property inventory that was 
drawn up after the death of Louis Boilly's first wife listed 
several paintings by Demarne. Although they cannot be 
identified from the vague descriptions in the inventory, 
the Demarne paintings owned by Boilly were probably 
typical neo-Dutch works.27 However, that the Queue au 


26 See the cogent remarks on Demarne by Jacques Foucart in French 
Pairting 1774-1830, 392-96, as well as J. Watelin, Le Peintre J.-L. 
Demarne, Paris, 1962, who noted that Demarne often collaborated with 
other artists, including, it seems, Boilly. 


27 Tae property inventory was published by J. de la Monneraye, ‘’Docu- 
mer ts sur la vie du peintre Louis Boilly pendant la Révolution,” Bulletin 
de la Société de l'Histoire de l'Art Francais, 1929, 15-30. 


11 Boily. D. part 
de Pars des 
conscres de E307. 
Paris, Musée 
Carnavalet 
(photo: Arck 
Phot., ?aris/ 
SPADEM / VAGA, 
New York, 1281) 


lait is something more than a traditional picturesque 
marke scere rendered in a somewhat tenebristic manner 
characeristc of Pieter van Laer’s bambocciate or of 
Demazne is =vincec in certain details such as the man sup- 
porting his ife, who is barely able to stand, the forlorn- 
looking couple in the left background, and the wretched 
figure sprawled against the wall at the right. Is this 
paintimg, perhaps Boilly's earliest chronicle, a stinging 
social message documenting the plight of the under- 
privileged? Such an interpretation would make sense in 
light or the zact that the artist, whose income was apparent- 
ly always mediocre while his family responsibilities were 
substantial, must have suffered (along with the middle 
class im general) during these years.?* Nonetheless, if this 
is a pea b- Boilly for the cause of the victims of the 
economic policies of the Revolution — just as Guérin's 
Returr cf Marcus Sextus of 1799 alluded to the victimiza- 
tion of the emigrés — it has been mitigated by sentimental 
and aaecdctal touches such as the child wailing, the 
mothe- tencerly holding her infant, and especially the an- 
tics o the dogs. Although the history of the anti- 
Revoletionary propaganda painting in France during the 
Revolution nas yet to be written, I suspect that Boilly is 


28 Boilly=s first wife died in June of 1794, leaving him to care for five 
small children, but in November of that same year he married Adelaide 
Leduc. Ey this econd marriage the artist had five additional children, one 
of whom was ulien Bailly. See Marmottan, 258ff. 


2 Harrise, Ca_ No. 31 I say “largely anonymous” because one of the 
figures n the moup of well-dressed young gentlemen below the flag, the 
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simply exploring a new type of subject taken directly from 
his social milieu. 

It was only after 1800 that Louis Boilly specialized 
almost exclusively in genre subjects depicting la vie 
moderne. Even though he continued, as always, to paint 
portraits and trompe-l’oeil still lifes, and also tried his 
hand at landscapes, the pictures conceived from roughly 
1800 onwards, which were frequently exhibited at the 
Salon, were predominantly chronicles of Parisian life. To 
be considered here are a sampling of works from the first 
decade or so of the nineteenth century, during which the 
second manner was fully developed. Furthermore, my in- 
tention is to classify these chronicles according to subject, 
in order to establish clearly the range and character of the 
second manner. While some of them represent major con- 
temporary events or treat current social issues, most of the 
chronicles seemingly depict little more than trivial inci- 
dents of daily life. 

In the Départ de Paris des conscrits de 1807, from the 
Salon of 1808, Boilly recorded a major public spectacle: 
the largely anonymous crowd of draftees of the Grand 
Army leaving the city via the Porte St.-Denis for the front 
in eastern Europe (Fig. 11).2? Napoleon had called up the 


third from the left, is certainly the Napoleonic battle painter Swebach 
Desfontaines (1769-1823), who had been included in the Isabey studio 
portrait by Boilly (see n. 21). Since I have found no evidence that 
Swebach was inducted into the military at any time, his presence among 
the draftees indicates that he served as a model and/or that he was in at- 
tendance at an event that directly related to his artistic speciality. 
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conscripts of 1807 ahead of time in order to compensate 
for losses incurred in the Prussian campaign of late 1806, 
and to bolster the ranks for the Polish operation which 
resulted in the victory of Eylau in February, 1807.3° The 
scene is both jovial and somber, including jubilant hat- 
waving as well as tearful emotional farewells. Salon ob- 
servers and some later scholars have been critical of the 
fact that the overall joyous mood of the painting is mis- 
leading and inaccurate. A critic in Arlequin au Museum 
composed the following in 1808: 


Pres de la porte Saint-Denis 

D'un air joyeux défile 

Une groupe de jeunes conscrits 
Qui traversent la ville. 

La gaité de ce regiment 

Attire la censure; 

Des conscrits qui partent gaiement; 
Cela n'est pas nature.?! 


Much later, Jean Robiquet also attacked the veracity of the 
painting by pointing out the frequent riots, physical 
mutiliations, and high rate of desertions that had accom- 
panied conscription since the Consulate.32 However, these 
violent incidents generally took place either before or after 
the final departure of the recruits.?? Boilly should not be 
unnecessarily accused of an embellishment of a historical 
incident that would naturally have stirred a certain 
amount of patriotic sentiment. The Départ des conscrits is 
richly colored, dramatically illuminated, and the figures 
are packed closely together, in sharp contrast to the 
monumental forms of architecture. Furthermore, it con- 
tains a number of anecdotal details, such as figures of 
beggars and Savoyards, that one associates with Boilly af- 
ter 1800. 

If it can be assumed that the draftees in the Boilly 
painting were destined to play a role in the difficult 
military victory at Eylau in early 1807, then it would be in- 
teresting to consider the Départ des conscrits in light of 
another painting which is thematically related to it, the 
Battle of Eylau by the Baron Gros. Gros's picture was also 
exhibited in the Salon of 1808, and it is an idealized 
propaganda piece in the historical mode. Boilly's work 
served a similar purpose, but was, of course, conceived 
from a different point of view, that of a genre painter. 
While Gros concentrated on glorifying the Emperor 
Napoleon, Boilly focused on the anonymous soldier going 
off to fight the same battle. Furthermore, from a journalistic 


30 See G. Lefebvre, Napoleon, trans. H. Stockhold, 1, New York, 1969, 
257-275. 


31 Quoted in Harrisse, 80. 
32 Robiquet, 176ff. 
33 [bid. 


34 Harrisse, Cat. No. 593, and see the discussion of this picture by Pierre 
Rosenberg in French Painting 1774-1830, 321-22. 


vantage point, Boilly's painting is rather more believable, 
since Gros has included a very conventional symbolic 
reference, as noted before, posing Napoleon with the ges- 
ture of peace ultimately derived from the antique statue of 
Marcus Aurelius in the Piazza del Campidoglio in Rome. 

Paintings in the second manner that document public 
spectacles like national conscription are rare in Boilly's 
oeuvre, but there are a number of pictures that treat issues 
of current public interest, if they lack the immediacy and 
sensationalism of the Départ des conscrits. La Galerie du 
Paleis du Tribunat and La Prison des Madelonnettes deal 
specifically with prostitution (Figs. 12 and 13), which was 
certainly as much a major social concern in early 
nineteenth-century Paris as in any other period. The Palais 
du Tribunat is signed and dated 1809, and is a replica, 
painted in brown tones in imitation of a print, of a 
destroyed original exhibited in the Salon of 1804.34 A 
preliminary drawing in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
which differs in certain details from the 1809 work, is, 
however, probably related directly to the Salon picture, 
which was lost in 1871 in the fire at the Préfecture de 
Police in Paris.25 In this painting Boilly has chosen to 
represent a scene under the arcades of the Palais-Royal 
(probably near the theater in the Galerie Montpensier), 
which from 1800 to 1807 was called the Palais du Tribunat 
since it was the seat of Napoleon's Tribunal.36 It will be 
recalled that the Palais Royal was built in the seventeenth 
century for Cardinal Richelieu and later became the home 
of the Orleans family. In the early 1780's, the Duc 
d’Orleans had the arcade surrounding the garden con- 
structed, and rented out shop space to local businesses. 
Then, during the early years of the Revolution, the Palais 
was the setting where radical political opinion flourished 
uncer the eyes of the liberal duke, known as Philippe 
Égalité. By the later 1790's and early 1800's, the site was 
recognized as a major center of prostitution and vice in 
Par:s.? The Consular police attempted to deal with this 
scandalous situation by rigidly enforcing health laws, and 
by periodically raiding the area and collecting ‘les 
demoiselles d’amour.’’38 

I: seems likely that Boilly’s painting reflects the in- 
creased public awareness of rampant prostitution at the 
Palais. Indeed, the artist has portrayed young women in 
the act of soliciting or receiving propositions by prospec- 
tive male clients. Despite the posted notice entitled "Avis 
aux sexes” in the painting which is meant no doubt to 
warn against such activities, the overall atmosphere of 
debauchery is effectively highlighted by the lustful ex- 


35 Harrisse, Cat. No. 1000 or 1002. See H. Joachim, French Drawings and 
Sketchbooks of the Eighteenth Century, Chicago, 1977, No. 10. 

36 Robiquet (as in n. 23), 4. 

37 Robiquet, 164-67. 

38 L. de Laborie, Paris sous Napoleon, vi, Paris, 1905, 359-360, and M. 
Guerrini, Napoleon and Paris, trans. M. Weiner, New York, 1970, 28, 
and J.-J. Servais and J.-P. Laurent, Histoire et dossier de la prostitution, 
Paris, 1965, 195-204. 
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12 Boilly, La Galerie *u Palais du Tribunat. Paris, Musée Carnavalet (photo: Bulloz) 





13 Boilly, La Prison d s Madelonnettes. Paris, Musée Carnavalet (photo: Giraudon) 
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pression of the gentleman in the center. The destroyed 
1804 Salon picture was vehemently criticized in the press: 
the subject was found by some to be indecorous and un- 
worthy of artistic treatment: 
Que penser des scénes licencieuses ou triviales que 
Monsieur Boilly à fait passer sur la toile quand l'em- 
preinte d'un long travail vient vous prouver qu'il à eu 
temps d'y réfléchir mille fois et de déchirer mille fois sa 
toile, plutôt que d'y fixer des scènes passagères, que la 
police ne peut empécher, mais que sa prudence a 
réleguées [sic] dans les ténèbres ...39 
This criticism of Boilly's painting is understandable, es- 
pecially because other figure paintings exhibited in the 
Salon of 1804 were typified by sentimental and anecdotal 
genre pieces by Mlle. Gérard, or grand historical paintings 
such as Gros's Napoleon at Jaffa.*? Boilly's work is con- 
cerned neither with a vapidly sweet theme although it does 
contain anecdotal passages, nor, obviously, with a 
glorified historical event. Instead, it humorously treats a 
contemporary social issue, or rather a social evil.41 
La Prison des Madelonnettes (Fig. 13) treats the subject 
of prostitution as well, but seen under different condi- 
tions. Although the painting is not signed or dated, and 
was never exhibited at the Salon, it is clearly by the hand 
of Boilly; I agree with the early twentieth-century Boilly 
scholar Paul Marmottan who assigned it to the early Em- 
pire (ca. 1804) because of its style and the costume depic- 
ted in it.42 The picture represents the buildings and en- 
closed courtyard of a convent in Paris which had been 


converted into a penal institution for women during the 


1790's (Marmottan incorrectly stated that this occurred 
towards 1804), a structure that was later pulled down dur- 
ing renovations of the city.*? The architecture is rendered 
in explicit detail, down to the barred windows and guard 
tower, while in the courtyard, quite dramatically divided 
by intense sunlight and deep shadow, are a number of 
female prisoners and uniformed guards. The incarcerated 
range in age from the old woman on the right to the group 
of young females near the door who are engaged in ob- 
vious flirtation with their keepers. It is not hard to imagine 
that these coquettish women are convicted prostitutes, and 
that the painting is thematically related to the Palais du 
Tribunat. While the Palais du Tribunat actually records 


3° Lettre addressée à messieurs les rédacteurs du Journal des Sciences, 
Collection Deloynes, xxxii No. 888, 434, 435, Paris, Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Cabinet d'Estampes. Quoted in English in French Painting 
1774-1830, 322. See also Harrisse, 80, for other Salon criticism, some 
more favorable in tone. 


40 Gerard exhibited the very sentimental Une Dame assise devant sa 
toilette. See Levitine (as in n. 9), 26, ill. 


41 Finally, the Palais-Royal was also the subject of an earlier well-known 
caricature print by Louis-Philibert Débucourt, but his Promenade de la 
galerie du Palais-Royal focuses on the ridiculous antics of fashionable 
society, and bears little relation to the Boilly painting. The Débucourt 
print is illustrated in the catalogue of the exhibition, Caricature and Its 
Role in Graphic Satire, Providence, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 


criminal behavior, La Prison des Madelonnettes depicts 
the resulting punishment which, judging from the scene, 
is far from effective. 

Thus far, Boilly's chronicles have been shown to treat 
public spectacles and topical issues of the time. However, 
the majority of the artist's social chronicles, like L'Arrivée 
d'une diligence mentioned earlier, record little more than 
the insignificant activities of daily life. It is the various 
street scenes, garden views, and game-room interiors of 
this last category of chronicles, where Boilly documents 
the mundane world of the middle class, which foreshadow 
later nineteenth-century realism and naturalism. 

Like L'Arrivée d'une diligence, the painting known as 
L’Averse is also a street scene (Fig. 14). The picture is not 
signed or dated, and was never exhibited in the Salon. Paul 
Marmottan believed that it was executed around 1805,44 
which is certainly plausible since the architectural 
backdrop recalls that in L'Arrivée d'une diligence, as do 
the general figure types. However, the figures are much 
larger, filling three-quarters of the canvas, and also are 
arranged across the foreground plane as in the Palais du 
Tribunat. L'Averse is minutely detailed and brilliantly 
colored, with green and red umbrellas establishing the 
dominant tone, and represents a bourgeois family on a 
Parisian street during a rain shower. The family, accom- 
panied by a maid holding a child and carrying an um- 
brella, are crossing a narrow street on a wooden plank that 
has attached wheels. To the left of the central group of 
figures, a woman deposits a coin in the hand of a man in 
tattered clothing who is motioning to the family to proceed 
across the plank. In the painting Boilly is representing a 
common sight, for the majority of streets in Paris were un- 
paved at this time and turned to soupy mud whenever it 
rained. During such inclement conditions, beggars would 
throw planks down and charge pedestrians for their use.45 
Those unwilling to pay for the convenience were left to 
slosh through the mud, as is evident in the background of 
L'Averse where a man is seen ferrying a young lady across 
the street on his back. 

During the first decade of the nineteenth century Boilly 
painted some straightforward, candid scenes of the middle 
class enjoying such common diversions as playing games 
or patronizing local restaurants. Le Partie de billard in the 


of Design, 1971, 100, among other places. 
42 Harrisse, Cat. No. 458, and Marmottan, LLL, n. 1. 


*5 J. Hillairet, Dictionnaire historique des rues de Paris, 1, Paris, 1961, 
536-37, and Marmottan, 110. 


*5 Harrisse, Cat. No. 86. Marmottan, 280. Mabille de Poncheville, 112, 
discussed the picture in the section on Boilly during the Empire. Harrisse, 
Cat. Nos. 1120 and 1121, listed two related drawings for L'Averse. For a 
watercolor in the Georges Dormeuil collection that is very close to the 
painting, as well as a related one in the same collection entitled La Petite 
Chapelle, see Conferences du Musée Carnavalet, La vie parisienne au 
XVI'I* siécle, Paris, 1928, 240, ill. 


15 Robiquet, 62-64. 
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Chrysler Museum represents fashionable and elegant men 
and women, along wth children, in a game room 
decorated with landscap= paintings (Fig. 15). This picture 
is an unsigned version o one in the Hermitage (signed and 
dated 1807) that was exhibited in the Salon of 1808.46 The 
execution is meticulou. and the strong light entering 
through the skylight focuses attention on the figures sur- 
rounding the billiard takle. A young woman viewed rather 
provocatively from the rear is about to play a ball, while 
the gentleman in the high hat at her right awaits his turn. 
At the far left refreshments are served, and scattered about 
are onlookers, playing «hildren, dogs, and mothers with 
infants. This scene of respectable bourgeois life was 
evidently very popular at the Salon, for one critic noted 
that the public stood in lane in order to view the painting. 47 

The ‘imal chroricle to be examined in this article, 
L'Entrée du Jardin Turc, is signed and dated 1812 and was 
presented in the Saien c£ that year (Fig. 16).48 It is one of 
Boilly's least known works, and also one of his best. The 


46 Harrisse, 81, mistakenly identified the Salon painting with a signed 
and dated 1827 variant (Harrisse, Cat. No. 335), which was lithographed 
by Boilly along with a pendan: Le Jeu de l'écarte. An important pen and 
wash drawing (Harrisse, C at. No. 881, London, Clifford Duits collection) 
for the pamting(s) evinces a general similarity in setting, but differs in a 
number of significant details; most noticeably, there are hunting pictures 
on the walls, reminiscent of Snyders or De Vos, instead of landscapes. 
See the catalogue of the exhition, Le Dessin française de Claude à 
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14 Boilly, L'Averse. 
Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Arch. Phot., Paris/ 
SPADEM /VAGA, New 
York, 1981) 


artist was always taken with crowds, and this subject gave 
him an opportunity to indulge himself. The Jardin Turc 
was a celebrated café, noted for its shaded terraces, near 
the present-day Boulevard du Temple in the Marais. It was 
a favorite spot for middle-class families and furthermore 
was very popular with street entertainers.*? Boilly’s pic- 
ture admirably documents the relaxed yet festive mood of 
the later afternoon activities at the entrance of the eating 
house. The restaurant, which is easily identified by the 
sign below the doorway as well as the motif of the crescent 
moon in the architectural ornamentation, provides the 
backdrop for a casual view of seated or strolling figures, 
numerous children, and Savoyard entertainers. 
Stylistically, the work evinces Boilly's characteristic use of 
strong light coupled with a precise facture. Although can- 
didness typifies to a greater or lesser extent all of Boilly's 
Parisian chronicles that treat the more mundane aspects of 
contemporary life, such as L'Averse or Le Partie de Billard, 
the overall sense of unpretentious informality is par- 


Cézanne dans les collections Hollandaises, Paris, Institut Néerlandais, 
1964, No. 136. 


47 Arlequin au Muséum, XII* annéee, No. 3, Paris, 1808, 10; see Harrisse, 
81. 


48 Ibid., 82, Cat. No. 37. 
49 Robiquet, 132-33. 
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15 Boilly, Le Par- 
tie de Billard. Nor- 
folk, Chrysler 

Museum, Collec- 
tion of Mr. Walter 
P. Chrysler, Jr. 

(photo: Museum) 


16 Boilly, 
L'Entrée du 
Jardin Turc. 
Private collection 
(photo: Arch. 
Phot., Paris/ 
SPADEM/VAGA, 
New York, 1981) 








17 Demarne, Hay-Pitcher's Lunch. Cherbourg, Musée Thomas- 
Henry fphote: Musées Nationaux) 
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18 Swebach, Unloeding of a Ferry Boat. Private collection 





19 Dvolling. Interior of a Kitchen. Paris, Louvre (photo: Musées 
Nationaux) 
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ticularly strong in L'Entrée du Jardin Turc. This is not to 
say that the painting was carelessly composed or poorly 
thought-out. Indeed, this candid quality, which is 
somewhat analogous to that of a photographic snapshot, 
is as much the result of strict composition as of subject 
matter. While refraining from the use of any major 
rhetorical gestures, Boilly has adopted an apparently ar- 
bitrary oblique viewpoint, and represented a segment of 
reality with no apparent references other than to itself. 


Louis Boilly continued to paint social chronicles from 
the mid-1810's through the early 1820's before he took up 
lithography and developed his latent interest in carica- 
ture.5! The range of subject matter that he established in the 
first decade of the nineteenth century did not change 
significantly, nor, for that matter, did his style. 

Paintings in Boilly's first manner from the 1790's have 
been shown to be typical of the eighteenth century, es- 
pecially the later half, in depicting themes and excited 
emotional states. By contrast, in the second manner which 
was codified before 1810, Boilly tempered the overt appeal 
to sensibility, although he retained the miniature-like 
technique and predilection for anecdote. His social chroni- 
cles are governed by a desire to record the diversity of 
everyday life, for his attitude towards genre painting had 
certainly changed. To portray contemporary life with an 
air of objectivity is a key element of later nineteenth- 
century realism and naturalism. Boilly emerges, therefore, 
as something of a transitional figure whose early genre 
work is characteristic of one era, while his later work an- 
ticipates another. 

Other French painters of the early nineteenth century 
such as Jean-Louis Demarne (1752-1829), Swebach 
Desfontaines (1769-1823), and Martin Drolling (1752- 
1817) shared Boilly's concern for a seemingly more obiec- 
tive and less pretentious image of reality. They also em- 
ployed a similar meticulous and polished linear style in im- 
itation of the seventeenth-century masters of the Fein- 
malerei. Demarne's Hay-Pitcher's Lunch from the Salon 
of 1814 (Fig. 17), Swebach's Unloading of a Ferry Boat 
from around 1810 (Fig. 18), and especially Drolling's 
Interior of a Kitchen of 1815 (Fig. 19) certainly document 
contemporary life. Like these artists, Boilly partakes of a 


5 Harrisse, Cat. No. 386, listed a preliminary drawing, and there exists a 
painted sketch of the standing man and woman being solicited by one of 
the Savoyards in the left section of the picture. See Burlington Magazine, 
June, 1974, advertisements. 


51 Boilly is to be considered one of the French pioneers in the utilization 
of the newly developed printing technique. His lithographs exhibit a 
style which is analogous to Boilly’s manner of painting in the precision 
and clarity of forms, as well as in the attention to details. See Hallam, 
123-24. Boilly's lithographic output declined in the early 1830's, for the 
artist returned briefly to painting before retirement sometime after 1836. 
His last paintings, such as Traité de courage de M. Fontenay, 1832, in 
Rouen (Harrisse, Cat. No. 73), are particularly interesting, for they 
reflect the popularity of Revolutionary and Imperial imagery during the 
early years of the July Monarchy. See Hallam, 142-48. 
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general trend in French painting that laid the groundwork 
for the later realist tradition. 

Yet a case for Boilly's uniqueness during these years 
may be made on the grounds that the works of his contem- 
poraries invariably have a strong Netherlandish flavor. 
Demarne's picture is probably an imaginary view of the 
Franche-Comté region of France through which the artist 
had earlier traveled. It presents rustic figures in a pastoral 
setting that is deeply indebted to the Dutch Italianate 
tradition of Berchem and Dujardin. Demarne was noted 
for his ability to render French Alpine scenery in the 
Dutch mode.? Likewise Swebach, who as mentioned 
previously specialized in military scenes, was known as 
the Wouwermans of his time. He used horses, rustic 
details, and picturesque landscapes in combination to 
color his views of everyday life.53 Martin Drolling comes 
perhaps the closest to Boilly in capturing bourgeois urban 
scenes. Yet even in such a straightforward painting as 
Interior of a Kitchen Drolling shows a strong tendency to 
clutter the scene with numerous objects as did his Dutch 
and Flemish predecessors Dou, Van Ostade, and Teniers. 54 
By contrast, Boilly’s predilection for a purer and less art- 
historically based form of reportage is more personal and 
transcends the Netherlandish tradition. 

To what extent Boilly anticipates later nineteenth- 
century developments may be revealed by a comparison. It 
is obvious that L’Entrée du Jardin Turc of 1812 and 
Edouard Manet's Concert in the Tuileries of 1860 have 
thematic and compositional similarities (Figs. 16 and 20). 
Both artists have chosen a park setting with fashionable 
people and playing children, and both have adopted a 
restricted point of view with figures placed under trees 
cropped by the picture frame.55 Nonetheless, the dif- 
ferences between the two are compelling. Boilly retains 
something of the eighteenth-century love of sentiment 
and anecdote by including picturesque Savoyards and 
various maternal episodes. Manet, on the other hand, has 
done away with appeal to sentiment altogether, and even 
the two children amusing themselves in the foreground do 
not generate any feelings approaching sentimentality. 


52 See n. 26. 
53 See French Painting 1774-1830, 621-23. 


54 Ibid., 398-400. It should be noted that Boilly made a copy of this 
painting and its pendant, Interior of a Dining Room (private collection). 
See Catalogue d'une collection de tableaux, dessins, études d'apres nature 
et croquis au crayon par feu Boilly, Paris, January 31, 1845, No. 32. 


55 This type of subject matter, of course, was established in France in the 
18th century in the work of Watteau and Gabriel de Saint-Aubin. And 
throughout the first half of the 19th century, a number of park views 
with figures are known, e.g., Carle Vernet's color engraving, Promenade 
de Longchamp of 1802 or Jules David's 1831 lithograph Les Tuileries. See 
C. Duncan, The Pursuit of Pleasure: The Rococo Revival in French 
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20 Manet, Concert in the Tuileries. London, National Gallery 
(Courtesy of the trustees) 


Manet's pre-Impressionist style is also worlds apart from 
Boilly's hard-edged technique. Fritz Novotny included 
Boilly among the ranks of the Neoclassicists as an expo- 
nent of a kind of "bourgeois classicism,” and indeed 
L'Entrée du Jardin Turc is classical in its planarity and 
stark outline.56 
Yet if Boilly's formal method and penchant for sen- 
timertal narrative elements distinguish him radically from 
Manet (and later masters before and after Manet), his ul- 
timate goal was not dissimilar: both artists share an in- 
terest in portraying contemporary life with a degree of ob- 
jectivity. In fact, the meticulous detail and porcelain sur- 
face of L'Entrée du Jardin Turc suggest the painter's 
detacament by concealing the artistic process itself, as 
they create, so to speak, a trompe-l'oeil view. That Manet 
and others adopted a more diversified and coloristic 
technique in the interests of optical truthfulness can be 
viewed as a later stage and refinement of an artistic direc- 
tion heralded earlier in the century in the second-manner 
works of Louis-Léopold Boilly. 
Rice University 
Houston, TX 77001 


Romantic Art, New York, 1976, 85-109, for a discussion of the pop- 
ularity of themes such as balls, parks, theaters, and cafés in early 19th- 
century art (mostly after Boilly's time). There is a painted sketch of the 
1820's attributed to Boilly, Réunion dans la jardin du Luxembourg (Har- 
risse, Cat. No. 478) in the Musée de Beaux-Arts, Quimper, that is of 
questionable authenticity (the signature is not that of Boilly). 
Nevertheless, it has been considered a direct source for Manet's (?) 
Enfants aux Tuileries in the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Desigr. See A. G. Barskaia, "A Propos des sources des oeuvres de 
jeunesse d'Edouard Manet," Trudy Gosudarstvennogo Ermitaza, vin, 


n.d., 109-123. 


5 F. Novotny, Painting and Sculpture in Europe, 1790-1880, Baltimore, 
1960, 16-17. 
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Under tà? Sign of Leonidas: The Political and Ideological Fortune of 
David's Leonidas at Thermopylae under the Restoration 


Nina Atharassog ou 


In his Souversrs historiques on Jacques-Louis David, 
Alexandre Leneir relates that, toward the end of his life, 
the great painter was wsited in his Belgian exile by the 
engraver Jear-Nieolas Laugier (1785-1875).! Laugier was 
anxious to have L awid’s opinion on an engraving he was 
making after tae Leonidas at Thermopylae (Fig. 1). In- 
vigorated by the sight cf one of his favorite works, the 
aged and ailing master launched into an enthusiastic dis- 
cussion of his painting and Laugier's reproduction. A few 
days later, or December 29, 1825, David died.? Laugier's 
print wes issuec ir the early months of 1826 (Fig. 2). Upon 
commenting or i, the Revue encyclopédique indicated 
that one of tae reascns for its popularity was its 
timeliness: “Les noms des personnages qui y figurent, les 
souvenirs qu le -éveille, étaient bien de nature à fixer 
l'attention gea@ak, dans un moment où tout l'intérêt se 
tourne vers le Gr&ce. c'est une des causes du succès qu'a 
obtenu ja gravure ...'^3 

Indeed, since its outbreak in March 1821, the Greek 
War of Independence had captured the attention of the 
Western word ir general, and of France more par- 


I wish to express my gratitude to my friends, Mr. Jacques Vilain, Curator 
at the Inspection des N_usees c» France, and Ms. Nancy Allyn, Depart- 
ment of American Studies, University of Maryland, College Park, the 
former for helping me « bizin a shotograph of the Laugier engraving, the 
latter for ber useu comments and patient reading of the manuscript. 


1 Laugier had beer a student of Girodet at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. From 
1817 to 1563 he egulery exhibited at the Salon. E. Bellier de la 
Chavigner:z and .. Auwray, Dictionnaire général des artistes de l'école 
francaise aepuis ^osgixe des arts du dessin jusqu'à nos jours, 1, Paris, 
1882. 


? David, Sc uveniss 1isoriques par M. le Chevalier Alexandre Lenoir, 
Paris, n.d. extrac Fora the Jowrnal de l'Institut Historique, 11). 


"Gravure Leoni a* aux Mhermepyles, in Revue encyclopédique, xxx1, 


ticularly.* The latter, once again under Bourbon rule, was 
recovering from the recent traumas of the Revolution of 
1789 and the Napoleonic debacle. The Restoration, set be- 
tween two dramatic moments of French history, the dis- 
solution of the Empire and the Revolution of 1830, was, in 
reality, anything but a period of "restored" peace and or- 
der; the controversies and passions of the past were now 
carried on in party politics. Roughly defined, political life 
after 1815 was torn between two opposing principles: 
reaction which rallied the supporters of the monarchy and 
of the old order, and liberalism which united the former 
revolutionaries of 1789, the defenders of the Charter, and, 
surprisingly, the Bonapartists. The political parties 
representing these two factions in Parliament were the UI- 
tras and the Liberals. During the lifespan of the Greek 
War of Independence, from 1821 to 1827, an Ultra minis- 
try headed by the conservative Comte de Villéle formed 
the government; the Liberals formed the opposition.5 
Things changed late in 1827. In November the Liberals 
won the elections, an event to which the Greek War of In- 
dependence had contributed to no small degree.‘ For, 


91, July 1826, 281. 


* The present study partly derives from my doctoral dissertation, 
"French Images from the Greek War of Independence 1821-1827: Art 
and Politics under the Restoration," Princeton University, June 1980. 


5 For a detailed political history of the period see G. de Bertier de 
Sauvigny, The Bourbon Restoration, Philadelphia, 1966. A. Nettement's 
Histoire de la Restauration, 8 vols., Paris, 1860-1872, is a thorough 
although outdated study. 


é On the repercussion of the Greek Revolution on French politics and 
public opinion, see mainly Gaston Isambert, L'Indépendance grecque et 
l'Europe, Paris, 1900; and A. Dimopoulos, L'Opinion publique francaise 
et la révolution grecque 1821-1827, Nancy, 1962. 
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while the Ultras condemned the Greek Revolution in con- 
formity with the directives of the Holy Alliance, the 
Liberals warmly espoused and promoted it, seeing in the 
stubborn fight of the Greeks against Oriental tyranny a 
parallel to their own struggle against an oppressive regime 
at home.” Especially after 1824, the Greek cause evolved 
into a major issue in Liberal party politics. In February 
1825, the Comité Philhellénique de Paris or Comité Grec, 
an institution for the support of the Greeks, was founded 
by prominent Liberal politicians, such as the Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand and Benjamin Constant. The Comité's 
energetic propaganda, carried out in the form of 
pamphlets, poems, prints, concerts, and even art exhibi- 
tions, soon won over the majority of the Restoration 
public.8 

The years 1824-26 saw the simultaneous climax of the 
Philhellenic movement and of governmental opposition. 
They met in one specific occasion: the siege and dramatic 
fall of Missolonghi. The long ordeal of this city- 
stronghold in Western Greece had, for several years, kept 
the Western world in suspense. Repeatedly besieged by 
huge Turkish forces, it held fast in what seemed to be an 
almost miraculous way. Finally, in April 1826, it suc- 
cumbed to the joint efforts of Turkish and Egyptian armies, 
much to the distress of the European Philhellenes. David's 
pupil Delécluze thus described the effect of its end on the 
French Liberal public: 


Les Grecs occupent tout le monde, tous ceux aux moins 
qui forment une ligne d'opposition aux idées monacales 
et ultra montaines. Le siége de Missolonghi produit un 
effet tout dramatique. Les nouvelles successives de la 
prise et de la délivrance de cette ville ont fait la plus vive 
sensation. Partout on fait des quétes pour les Grecs.? 
Missolonghi's strategic location as the "gate" to the 
Greek-held Morea, the heroic sacrifice of its few defend- 
ers, and the final holocaust naturally conjured up a 
parallel with an illustrious antecedent, Thermopylae. 
More than once the Greek city was hailed as the new 
Thermopylae. Le Constitutionnel, for example, the 
mouthpiece for Liberal opinion, concluded a long account 
of the city's fall by stating that Missolonghi was like 
"d'autres Thermopyles, et tous, méme les méres et leurs 
enfants, qu'elles tenaient embrassés, tous sont morts 
comme Léonidas.''!? [n a very similar vein, the Journal des 


7 A stimulating study of Liberal ideology and French politics during the 
Restoration is L. Girard, Le Libéralisme en France de 1814 à 1848. Doc- 
trine et mouvement, Paris, 1966. Stanley Mellon, The Political Uses of 
History. A Study of Historians under the French Restoration, Stanford, 
1958, has shown how Restoration Liberals considered the revolutionary 
movements of their time, whether in Italy, Spain, or Greece, to be the 
spiritual progeny of the French Revolution of 1789. They would conse- 
quently identify with them and support them, utilizing them “as a kind 
of screen upon which to project their true feelings to state their allegiance 
to the Revolution." 





1 David, Leonidas at Thermopylae. Paris, Louvre (photo: 
Réunion des Musées Nationaux) 





2 Laugier, Leonidas at Thermopylae, engraving after David. 
Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes (photo: 
Bibliotheque Nationale) 


débats, only recently won over to the cause of Liberal 
Phithellenism, remarked: “Les Hellènes sont les dignes 
descendants de Léonidas; ils se battent et meurent comme 
les trois cents Spartiates, et le siege de Missolonghi n'a rien 
à envier à la défense des Thermopyles."! The same com- 
parison between ancient Greek valor and modern Greek 


* On French Philhellenism in general and on the Comité Philhellénique in 
particular, see Babeau, passim, Maccas, passim, and Jean Dimakis, “La 
‘Societe de la Morale Chrétienne de Paris’ et son action en faveur des 
Grecs lors de l'insurréction de 1821," Balkan Studies, vii, 1, 1966. 


? Journal de Delécluze 1824-1828. Publié avec une introduction et des 
notes par Robert Baschet, Paris, 1948, 345. 


10 Le Constitutionnel, Monday 15 and Tuesday 16 of May, 1826. 
1 Journal des débats, Wednesday, May 17, 1826. 


heroism revolving .round Missolonghi/Thermopylae 
enhanced the annouacement in Le Constitutionnel of 
Laugier s print after David's Leonidas. Here the modern 
Greeles were said to be "dignes descendants du héros de 
Sparte, whom they even surpassed in glory: “Le 
dévouement de Léonicas et de ses trois cents compagnons 
a peu -être été surpasæ par le dévouement des défenseurs 


de Missolonghi.” 


Missolonghi as the new Thermopylae was soon to ac- 
quire ts new Leonidasin the person of the Greek chieftain 
Marces Botzaris. Botzeris had lost his life in defense of the 
city during an earlier siege, in 1823. His death in action, 
wrote Le Constitutionael in 1824, was "digne de Léonidas 
aux Tnermopyles. ^? The poet Alexandre Guiraud hailed 
him as ‘ Leonidas chré ien du nom de Botzaris.”14 F. C. H. 
L. Pouqueville, the French chronicler of the Greek Revolu- 
tion,!° stated that “la Grèce entière reconnait dans Marc 
Botzaris, objet de ses -egrets, son second Léonidas," and 
cited the following epitaph composed in the chieftain’s 
memory: 


Dors, o Leonidas, Marcos Botzaris triomphe; La 
renemmée proclamme partout ses victoires. Voilà le 
tombeau de Botzaris! ah! si tu revenais à la lumière tu 
tecrirais: "Eurepe apprend que la Grèce, quoique trop 
longtemps esclave, sortant enfin de la barbarie, montre 
qu'elle possède des =nfants plus braves que moi.’”6 


Marcos Batzaris (ca 1790-1823) was the descendant of 
an illustrious family fom the town of Souli which had 
distinguished itself in he past by its struggles against Ali 
Pasha, the fierce Albaaian ruler of Epirus. Following the 
destruction of Souli, Botzaris fled to the French-held Io- 
nian islands, where fcr a while he served in the French 
army. In 1821, he jc ned the Revolution in mainland 
Greece at the head of a group of devoted Souliots. In 1822 
and in 1823, he was suecessfully driving back the Turks in 
the vicinity of Missolenghi. When the city was besieged 
for the first time in 1823, he organized its defense. Part of 
his strategy was to stal the large army of Djelaleddin Bey, 
which was heading toward Missolonghi, by attacking its 


12 Le Constitutionnel, Monday, May 22, 1826. 
13 [bid., Tuesday, January 6 1824. 


14 See A. Guiraud's poem "Missolonghi" in the Journal des débats, 
Tuesday, June 10, 1825. 


15 Francois-Char/es-Hugues- aurent Pouqueville (1770-1838), born in 
Merlerault (Orne), studied medicine and followed the Napoleonic ex- 
pedition to Egypt as an army doctor. On his way back to France, he was 
first captured bypirates, thea by the Turks of the Peloponnesus. He was 
held in Greece fcr several years before he was finally released. After his 
return tc France, ne pulstishe_ his first book on the Levant, the Voyage en 
Morée, e Constantinople et ea Albanie (1805). The book attracted the at- 
tention af Napoleon and acccunted for Pouqueville’s nomination as Con- 
sul General at the court of AB Pasha, the Vizier of Janina. After 1815, the 
Restoration government appointed him Consul of France in Patras. He 
returned to France. one year | ter, however, and remained there, devoting 
himself so the publieation o: his numerous studies on the East. A first 
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encampment in the nearby valley of Karpenissi at night. 
Although the operation was crowned with success and 
dozens of Turks perished, Botzaris was mortally wounded 
during the conflict. Carried back to his headquarters by 
his soldiers, he died that same night of August 21-22 after 
turning his command over to his brother Constantine, and 
entrusting his family to the State.17 

A number of paintings, drawings, and prints il- 
lustrating Botzaris's story attest to its popularity around 
1824-26. Two moments of the narrative, it seems, par- 
ticularly captured the imagination of artists: the wounding 
of Botzaris in the heat of the battle, and his last moments 
in the presence of his companions and of his brother 
Constantine. 

With his keen curiosity about current events and his 
taste for things exotic heightened by a freedom-loving 
idealism, Delacroix was one of the first artists to develop 
an interest not only in the Greek Revolution in general, 
but in the story of Botzaris more specifically. On April 12, 
1824, he noted in his diary: “Il faut faire une grande es- 
quisse de Botzaris: les Turcs épouvantés et surpris se 
précipitent les uns sur les autres.’’18 Later, on May 1, 1824, 
he noted again: “J'ai eu un délire de composition ce matin 
à mon atelier, et j'ai retrouvé des entrailles pour ce tableau 
du Christ qui ne me disait rien. Puis pour Botzaris. ...’"™ 
At that time, however, the project did not materialize, 
probably because of the artist's greater involvement in the 
completion of his Massacre at Chios (Paris, Louvre), his 
major work on the Greek War of Independence. He came 
back to Botzaris in 1826. In a letter of February 16, 1826, 
he asked a presumed Philhellene, the architect Bénard, for 
‘documentation’: 


J'ai l'indiscrétion de m'addresser à vous, pour vous 
demander les traits et faits les plus remarquables que 
vous vous rappellez de vos lectures dans la guerre ac- 
tuelle des Grecs: bien entendu ceux qui prétent le plus à 
la peinture. ... Me rappellant l'intérét que vous portez à 
la belle Gréce, je me suis tourné vers vous. ... 

In postscript he added: “Ce seraient des traits plutôt par- 

ticuliers tels que le dévouement de Botzaris, etc., que des 

affaires générales; plutôt aussi que des affaires navales.” 2° 


edition of his Voyage dans la Gréce appeared at Firmin-Didot's in 1820- 
21, a second in 1826-27. The first edition of his Histoire de la 
régénération de la Gréce, one of the major contemporary accounts of the 
Greek Revolution, dates from 1824, the second, from 1825. See 
Michaud, ed., Biographie universelle ancienne et moderne, xxxiv, Paris. 
Leipzig, n.d. 

té F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Histoire de la régénération de la Grèce, vi. 
Brussels, 1843, 172, and 172, n. 2. 


7 Nouvelle Biographie général, Firmin Didot Fréres ed., vi, Paris, 1858. 
18 Journal de Eugène Delacroix, ed. A. Joubin, 1, Paris, 1932, 73. 
19 [bid., p. 90. 


? Correspondance générale de Eugène Delacroix, ed. A. Joubin, 1, Paris, 
1936, 176-77; and 177, n. 2: "Delacroix préparait alors un envoi pour 
l'exposition organisée au profit des Grecs et qui devait ouvrir en mai 1826 
à la Galerie Lebrun." 
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A large watercolor and brown-wash drawing in the 
Louvre, Combat between Greeks and Turks (Fig. 3), has 
been identified as a study for this early Botzaris project.?! 
In the center of an open semicircle formed by fiercely 
fighting Greeks and fearfully retreating Turks — some of 
whom are shown ready to jump on horseback — the 
wounded Botzaris dramatically collapses in the arms of 
one of his warriors (palikares). The latter pulls his chief 
away from the battlefield while his companions hold the 
enemy at bay. Yet another drawing by Delacroix in the 
Louvre (Fig. 4) is, I believe, a study for the same project. 
Here, the fallen Greek leader at the center reiterates in 
reverse the posture of Botzaris in the watercolor. All 
around are fighting and trumpeting Greeks and horses, 
one with a rider. At this time, however, things did not 
proceed beyond an initial stage. The rapid succession of 
events in Greece carried Delacroix’s imagination on a dif- 
ferent track; in April Missolonghi fell, and Greece on the 
Ruins of Missolonghi (Bordeaux, Museum of Fine Arts) 
now appropriately replaced the obsolete theme of Botzaris. 

The removal of the dying chieftain from the battlefield 
forms the subject of an untraced painting by Horace 
Vernet’s pupil, Charles Langlois (1789-1870),22 which may 
possibly be the one reproduced in a lithograph now at the 
Benaki Museum, in Athens (Fig. 5).2 While the battle 
rages, the inanimate Botzaris is borne away from the hud- 
dled bodies of men and horses by three of his soldiers. His 
posture, with hand limply extended over the shoulders of 
one of his bearers, is a direct reference to an old formula of 


21 M. Sérullaz, Musée du Louvre, Eugène Delacroix. Dessins, aquarelles 
et lavis, Paris, n.d., 34-35, and pl. xxviii. Sérullaz relates the Louvre 
watercolor to the 1860's version of the Botzaris theme, the lost painting 
Botzaris surprend le camp des Turcs au lever du soleil et tombe frappe 
mortellement, of which an oil study and a fragment of the final composi- 
tion are presently in the Dupont collection in Paris. M. Sérullaz, Eugene 
Delacroix 1798-1863. Mémorial, Paris, 1963, 406-08, Nos. 528-29. 
Sérullaz identifies two more drawings for Botzaris in fols. 2v and 15v of 
the Louvre album RF 23 355. See Sérullaz, as above, 36. 


22 Langlois had served as an officer in the Grande Armée. He was devoted 
to the memory of the Emperor. During the Restoration he naturally sided 
with the Liberals. Under the July Monarchy he felt free to express his 
longing for the Imperial past by painting spectacular panoramas of the 
battles of Eylau, the Pyramides, etc., which won him a considerable ac- 
claim among his contemporaries. The only monograph on Langlois is, to 
my knowledge, Jean Bureau's article, "Un Artiste méconnu. Le Colonel 
Langlois, peintre de batailles, 1789-1870," in Art de Basse Normandie, 
No. 3, Fall 1956. 


23 Indeed, a lithograph after Langlois's painting by Maurin, Death of 
Marcos Botzaris, was issued in 1826. Cf. Revue encyclopédique, xxx1, 92, 
August 1826, 566. 


24 Bonnefond was born in Lyon. He studied with Revoil in Lyon and with 
Guérin in Paris. After some years spent in Rome, he returned to his 
native city in 1828. In 1831 he succeeded Revoil as professor of painting 
and director of the School of Fine Arts in Lyon. In 1833, he became a 
member of the Academy of Lyon. He died in Lyon. The most recent 
study on Bonnefond is, as far as I know, Nelly Colin-Raimondo's “ Jean- 
Claude Bonnefond, peintre lyonnais (1796-1860),” Mémoire de Maîtrise, 


sacred iconography, that of the Descent from the Cross. 
Idealized, idolized, Botzaris is here depicted like a modern 
Christ. The form of the banner rising behind him under- 
lines the allusion. 

The Wounded Greek Officer (Fig. 6), by Jean-Claude 
Bonnefond (1796-1860),2 a painting done during the art- 
ist's stay in Rome, although not explicitly named as a Bot- 
zaris scene, is, nevertheless, easily identified as such from 
its similarities to other representations of the death of Bot- 
zaris.25 In the foreground, in fact, the wounded chieftain is 
being carried away by two of his companions; the 
background shows the battle in progress and city walls 
through clouds of smoke. The titles that were eventually 
assigned to this picture confirm the conviction that this is 
one more depiction of the story of Botzaris. Thus, while 
one source states that the wounded Greek officer is shown 
"devant les murs d'une ville prise d'assaut,’ another 
even more revealingly specifies “sous les murs de 
Missolonghi.’’27 

The subsequent development of the story, the end of 
Botzaris, and his brother’s exhortation of the despairing 
Souliots to revenge, was treated in two drawings, one by 
Horace Vernet (1789-1863), the other anonymous. 

Vernet's interest in the Greek War of Independence was 
certainly to a great extent motivated by his unabiding 
radicalism which, during the Restoration, won him such 
titles as “l'historien de l'Empire, le peintre national, 
l'homme de l'opposition, 2* and "la cheville ouvrière de 
l'opposition."?* As such, his name was often paired with 


University of Lyon II, 1978 (unpublished). See also M. Audin and E. 
Vial, Dictionnaire des artistes et ouvriers d'art de la France. Lyonnais, 1, 
Paris, 1918; and E. C. Martin-Daussigny, Éloge de Claude Bonnefond, 
Lyon, 1861. 


25 This painting is only a reduced version (0.65 X 0.50m.) of the original 
which was donated by the artist to the Museum of Lyon. See the 
catalogue of the museum by A. Thierriat, Lyon, 1851, 25, No. 32. My ef- 
forts to locate the work in the museum collections, however, proved vain. 
A smaller version of the same painting, probably the same that was ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1828 in Lyon, was visible at the refectory of the 
École de la Santé Militaire of Lyon, from which it disappeared during 
World War II. Exposition de 1828. Notice critique des tableaux des ar- 
tistes de l'école lyonnaise, Lyon, 1828, No. 39; and Audin and Vial (as in 
n. 24). Finally a third version, measuring 0.59 X 0.47m., exists in 
Nicosia, Cyprus, in the Archbishop's collection. Unfortunately, my re- 
quest to see it or to obtain a photograph of it was fruitless. The Cyprus 
painting is mentioned in the catalogue of the collection by P. Stavrou, 
Exhibition of Paintings, Works of Art and Historical Documents from 
the Collection of N. Dikaios at the Archbishop's Palace in Cyprus, 3-7 
July 1963, Nicosia, 1963 (in Greek). 


2 Exposition de 1828 (as in n. 25), No. 39. 

27 Martin-Daussigny (as in n. 24), 23. 

28 Léon Lagrange, "Horace Vernet,” Gazette des beaux-arts, xv, 1863, 
316. 

22 Amédée Durande, Joseph, Carle et Horace Vernet. Correspondance et 
biographies, Paris, 1863, 73. 
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3 Deacroix, Combat between Greeks and Turks. Paris, Louvre 
(from Sérullaz, Musée du Louvre. Eugène Delacroix. Dessins, 
aquarelles et davis, pl. xxvi) 


5 Larglois, Death of Marcos Botzaris, lithograph. Athens, 
Benaki Museum (photo Museum) 





Davic's either in praise or in execration, depending on the 
political preferences cf his critics.?? Although not himself 
a member of the Comité Philhellénique, Vernet took part 
in Philhellenic events organized by it, while the name of 
his wife appears om the list of French ladies who 


3° [n beth Ultra «nd Liberal -hcught, Vernet and David were often linked 
as representatives of the same political ideology. The Ultra Achille Jouf- 
froy, for instarce, wrote ia the Gazette de France, Thursday, July 4, 
1822, taat Davids place having been left vacant following his exile, “M. 
Horace Vernet n'a pas déd.igné de l'accepter ... Voilà donc M. Horace 
Vernet devenu peintre en titre du parti libéral." The radical poet Eugène 
de Pradel, on the other hand, in his "Epitre aux braves,” part of his 
collection of peems Les Eftncelles, hailed David and Vernet as the il- 
lustratars of the military gbries of the past, of the Republic and of the 
Empire 
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4 Delacroix, Study for Botzaris. Paris, Louvre (photo: Réunion 
des Musées Nationaux) 





6 Bonnefond, Wounded Greek Officer. Lyon, 


private collection (photo: private collection) 


energetically toiled in support of the Greek cause.?! His 
pencil drawing, The Death of Marcos Botzaris (Fig. 7), 
shows the end of the Greek hero in a picture neatly framed 
by a rectangular pencil border. Underneath and on the side 
is a long inscription in French, in the artist’s hand, 


Il faut pour m'enivrer des armes, des combats: 

Les traits seuls de Bellone ont pour moi des appas; 
Je n'aime que les sons des instruments de guerre, 
Que les chants de victoire et le bruit du tonerre. 
Des David, des Vernet, les sublimes pinceaux 
D'immortelles couleurs revétent notre gloire, 

Et font vivre à nos yeux les pages de l'histoire. 


Eugene de Pradel, Les Etincelles. Recueil de chants patriotiques et 
guerriers, de chansons de table et d'amour, précédé d'une épitre aux 
braves, Paris, 1822, 36. 


31 Maccas, 68. 
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7 Horace Vernet, Death of Marcos Botzaris. Ohio, Allen 
Memorial Art Museum (photo: Museum) 
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8 Anonymous, Episode from the Greek War of Independence. 
Paris, Galerie du Fleuve (photo: Robert David) 


describing the episode.32 The setting is a wood in moun- 
tainous Western Greece. At the center of the composition, 
the expiring chieftain, clad in lavish Oriental costume, lies 
moribund in the arms of one of his warriors. Crossing the 
horizontal formed by his recumbent body almost at right 
angles is the figure of his brother Constantine, who ad- 
dresses the Souliots. The latter stand or crouch in an open 
semicircle surrounding the tightly knit figures of the two 
brothers. Overtly symbolic, the representation implies 
almost a “migration” of the soul of the expiring general 
into the person of his brother who, like a phoenix rising 


32 The inscription copies part of the narrative of Botzaris’s death in Pou- 
queville's Histoire de la régénération de la Gréce. The book, published in 
1824, provides a terminus for the dating of the Oberlin drawing. The 
year 1826, when interest in the Botzaris theme reached its peak, seems a 
likely date. See my article, "Horace Vernet and the Death of Marcos Bot- 
zaris, Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, xxxvii, 1, 1980-81, 39ff. 


?3 The composition of the Oberlin drawing particularly recalls Benjamin 
West's Death of General Wolfe (Ottawa, National Gallery of Canada) 
which, as H. W. Janson has noted, The History of Art, Englewood Cliffs, 
1978, 566, also evokes the Lamentation in format. 


34 The drawing was formerly in the Pierre Dubaut collection in Paris. I 
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9 Levilly, Massacre des Turcs, lithograph. Athens, National 
Historical Museum (photo: N. Athanassoglou) 


from its ashes, hovers above the body of his alter ego (the 
simi.arity of costumes underlining the identity) and points 
ahead. Moreover, with its composition clearly harking 
back to the traditional Lamentation format, the picture ac- 
quires explicit Christological overtones which, much as in 
the case of Langlois's painting, lend unusual potency to its 
message.?? 

A similar supernatural aura envelops the scene of the 
death of Botzaris in a pencil and sepia drawing entitled 
Episode from the Greek War of Independence and im- 
plausibly attributed to Girodet (Fig. 8).34 On the left, Bot- 
zaris collapses in the arms of his soldiers, once again, in a 
reenactment of a Lamentation composition. Balancing this 
group on the right, Constantine strides energetically 
forward holding the flag and urging the men to follow him 
to the battle. In a direct reference to David, the Souliots, 
like new Horatii, hold up their swords in an oath of 
revenge. 

Finally, a lithograph by Levilly, Massacre des Turcs 
(Fig. 9), fuses the two moments of the narrative. While 
Botzaris expires under exotic palm trees as he is ad- 
monishing his men, the Greeks are shown pitilessly 
slaughtering the Turks in what seems to be a simultaneous 
evocation of the wooded retreat and the battlefield. The 
legend erroneously dates the event March 1826, and at- 
tributes the initiative of the enterprise not to Marcos, by 
that time long dead, but to his uncle Notis Botzaris who, in 
1825, was leading the defense of besieged Missolonghi.35 


wish to thank Professor George Levitine who, with his expert opinion, 
confirmed my doubts as to the attribution of the drawing to Girodet. 


35 Levilly's print was announced in the Bibliographie de la France, xv, 61, 
Wednesday, August 2, 1826, 680, No. 553. The legend reads: “La nuit du 
24 Mars 1826 fut choisie par l'intrépide Notis Botzaris et un des autres 
chefs de Missolonghi pour surprendre le camp ennemi; les barbares 
plongés dans le sommeil furent presque tous égorgés, le carnage fut terri- 
ble et les Souliotes se retirerent en emportant l'un de leurs chefs, qui, 
blessé grievement n'avait voulu quitter le champ de bataille qu'apres 
l'entière défaite des Turcs.” 


This confusion of dates and identities is, nevertheless, 
quit revealing: it confirms the idea that it was indeed 
through the crit=al situation of Missolonghi in 1826 that 
the -rench were onc? again reminded of the achievements 
of Marcos Botzzris. 

The French pa blic was well acquainted with the life and 
death of Marcos Botzaris through numerous publications, 
newspaper artic s, short monographs, and special chap- 
ters in books dealing with the Greek War of Indepen- 
den-e.?* Among the latter, one of the most extensive and 
liveñest was to be found in F. C. H. L. Pouqueville's 
Histoire de la rézén ration de la Grèce, first published in 
182+. The book, beautifully timed at a moment when 
Frerch interest m the Greek War was rapidly rising, was 
hailed by tne press zs the most authoritative and complete 
pulxicatien on the Greek Revolution.?? Here is the account 
of the last expeditien and death of Botzaris as told by 
Pouqueville: 


I] était minut cuand Botzaris avec ses deux cent 
quarante palicare- surprennent l'avant-garde ennemie, 
dont les soldzts, 2pars sur la pelouse, dormaient sans 
avoir pris aucune mesure de sûreté. Dans une heure de 
temps plus de cing cents barbares sont égorgés. ... Il se 
porte aussitót vers une autre partie du camp que celle 
qu'il venait d aborder en criant, “Où sont les pachas? 
Les Hellènes zttacuent les avant-postes! ...’’ Il arrive à 
le tente d'Hago bessiaris, lieutenant général du seras- 
quier, qu'il prend par la barbe: ‘‘Bourreau des Souliotes, 
te ne m écharperss pas"; et il le poignarde à ces mots. 
... Ace bruit 2s Turcs faisant une décharge générale du 
cote ou le son se faisait entendre, Marc Botzaris, atteint 
d une balle à a tete, tombe privé de sentiment. ... Les 
Lanes s'étant alli-s pour se disputer la tête de Botzaris, 
un combat tezibl- s'engage autour du héros étendu su 
le terre. Ving--si- Souliotes sont tués autour de leur 
caef; six reeoivent de graves blessures; et tous 
reunissant leurs e forts, couvrent la retraite d'Athanase 
Iouzas, qui parvient à enlever du champ de bataille le 
heros qu'ils caéri saient. 


The description of he wounding and perilous rescue of 
the souliot leader is followed by a passage recounting his 
last moments anorg his companions, and his brother 
Corstantine's ri-e te leadership: 


36 Such were, for example, Edward Blaquiéres’s Histoire de la révolution 
actuelle de la Grèce, ?arie 1825, 295-98; the anonymous Biographie des 
helleaes. Marcos Bo-zaris. Paris, 1825; Madame Dufrénoy's Beautés de 
l'histoire de-la Grèce mod rne, ou récit des faits mémorables des hellènes, 
depves 1770 jusqu'à ce Dur ..., n, Paris, 1825, 474ff; and Alphonse 
Mahal's Annuaire x écrc ogique ou complément annuel, année 1824, 
Paris 1825. 


37 Revue encuclopéd que, xxvi, 77, May 1825, 381. Also, in the literary 
jourral Le Globe, Sa urday, October 30, 1824, 92, Pouqueville’s book is 
reviewed along with: Fau-iel s Chants populaires de la Grèce moderne. 
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Ces considérations déterminent les Hellénes à opérer 
leur retraite! ils s'acheminent, apres avoir dépouillé le 
camp ennemi, pour se retirer derriere le mont 
Aracynthe. Marc Botzaris est déposé sur un brancard. 
La perte d'un seul homme a changé les lauriers de la vic- 
toire en cypres. On craint de s'interroger, lorsque Con- 
stantin Botzaris, qui avait ignoré jusque là l'état de son 
frere, se précipite suivi des stratarques et des principaux 
officiers de l'armée grecque, vers le brancard sur lequel le 
héros était porté par ses palicares. Celui-ci leur tend la 
main, et dit d'une voix tremblante: “Mes frères, j'ai 
payé ma dette à la patrie, et je meurs satisfait. Je recom- 
mande mon épouse et mes enfants à votre amour et à 
celui de la nation. Soyez unis, fideles à la patrie, hum- 
bles devant Dieu. ... Marchez sans peur à l'ennemie, et 
accomplissez l'oeuvre que j'ai commencée.” 

En achevant ces mots, le généreux Marc Botzaris 
cessa de parler: et les Hellénes fondant en larmes se 
désolaient, quand le nouvel Achille, Constantin Bot- 
zaris, tirant son sabre, leur dit: "Pourquoi gémir, mes 
frères? C'est en le vengeant qu'il faut honorer notre 
compagnon et en lui sacrifiant des hécatombes de 
mahométans, ou bien en mourant comme lui pour la 
patrie!" Tous se levant à ces mots, courent vers un gros 
d'ennemis qui s'avangait, en tuent quatre cents; et, vers 
le soir, ils se retirent, avec le héros agonisant, dans un 
village dont la forte position le mettait à l'abri de toute 
espèce de surprise nocturne.?? 


It is interesting to observe how, in Pouqueville's 
narrative, the story of Botzaris was skillfully tailored to fit 
almost to perfection that of the Spartan Leonidas. As his 
model, Pouqueville used the account of the last days of 
Leonidas and his companions at Thermopylae from the 
Abbé Barthélemy's tremendously popular book, the 
Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce.?? Accordingly, like 
Leonidas and his Spartans, Botzaris and his Souliots are 
shown bathing, combing and adorning their hair with 
wreaths of flowers, and sacrificing to a protecting divinity 
prior to the battle. Like Leonidas, Botzaris boldly decides 
to attack the enemy encampment at night. Once inside the 
Turkish quarters, Botzaris, in emulation of Leonidas, 
heads for the tents of the chiefs shouting “Où sont les 
pachas?” 

The description of the wounding and rescue of Botzaris 


38 F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Histoire de la régénération de la Grèce, 1v, Paris, 
1824, 401ff. 


3 Barthélemy's book was regularly republished during the years of the 
Greek War of Independence: in 1821 it was published by E. Ledoux in 
seven volumes; in 1822, in a new edition by Ledoux; in 1823 an abridged 
version of the book was published by Brunot-Labbe and a full edition in 
Avignon by H. Offray; in 1824 the London firm of Bossey and Sons 
published an abridged edition; in 1825 we have a full edition by Pinard; 
in 1826 the atlas by Barbier du Bocage was re-edited by Janet and Cotelle; 
in 1827 a new edition was published by A. J. Sanson. 
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is not only factually, but also verbally akin to that of 
Leonidas. Thus, in Pouqueville's text, cited above, Botzaris 


atteint d'une balle à la téte, tombe privé de sentiment. ... 
Les Turcs s'étant ralliés pour se disputer la téte de Bot- 
zaris, un combat terrible s'engage autour du héros 
étendu sur la terre. Vingt-six Souliotes sont tués auprés 
de leur chef; six reçoivent de graves blessures; et tous, 
réunissant leurs efforts, couvrent la retraite d'Athanase 
Touzas, qui parvient à enlever du champ de bataille le 
héros qu'ils chérissaient, 


just as Leonidas, in Barthelemy's text, 


tombe sous une gréle de traits. L'honneur d'enlever son 
corps engage un combat terrible entre ses compagnons 
et les troupes les plus aguerries de l'armée persane. ... A 
la fin, les Grecs, quoique épuisés et affaiblis par leurs 
pertes, enlévent leur général, repoussent quatre fois 
l'ennemi dans leur retraite.40 


In yet another account of the Botzaris story, that by the 
British Philhellene Edward Blaquiéres whose history of the 
Greek War of Independence was translated into French in 
1825, the effort to adapt the modern Greek event to its an- 
tique antecedent resulted, characteristically, in an increase 
of the number of Souliot warriors involved, from the ac- 
tual 240, to the more meaningful 300. “Certes le dernier 
acte de cette vie [i.e. the life of Botzaris]," concluded the 
author, "supporterait avantageusement le parallèle avec 
les plus dignes d'envie de Léonidas. ... Et pourtant quelle 
mort plus glorieuse!’’4! 

Thus intertwined, the fates of Botzaris and Leonidas en- 
tered the realm of Philhellenic literature. The parallel, 
however, was far from being merely a historical or a 
literary one. Caught in the mounting political fever that 
was to culminate in the elections of 1827, Botzaris as 
Leonidas was made to fight a last battle on the front of 
Liberal ideology. Poets and writers greeted him as a per- 
sonification of the love for freedom, interpreted his death 
as a sacrifice to the altar of Liberty, and saw in him a figure 
symbolic of their own struggle against governmental ab- 
solutism. Botzaris's biography and detailed accounts of his 
last moments appeared primarily in Liberal publications. 
In these he often emerged invested with a quasi- 
supernatural aura, similar to the one emanating from his 
painted images. In a “nécrologie” dedicated to him in the 


40 Abbe Barthelemy, Voyage du jeune Anacharsis en Gréce, 1, Paris, 1830, 
174-75. 


41 Blaquières (as in n. 36), 297. 


42 For Philhellenic literature see Eugene Asse's chapter, "L'Indépendance 
de la Grèce et les poètes de la Restauration” in Les Petits Romantiques, 
Slatkine reprints, Geneva, 1968. A more systematic bibliography has 
been compiled by Loukia Droulia, Philhellénisme. Ouvrages inspirés par 
la guerre de l'indépendance grecque 1821-1833. Répertoire bibliographi- 


1825 issue of the Annuaire nécrologique published by 
Alphonse Mahul, a Liberal and member of the Comité 
Philhellénique, for example, the Greek chieftain assumes 
the guise of a demigod: 


Nul ne l'égalait à la lutte, au jeu du disque; et quand ses 
yeux, bleus comme l'azur du ciel, s'animaient; lorsque 
sa longue chevelure flottait agitée par le vent, et que son 
frort rasé, suivant l'usage antique, reflétait les rayons 
du soleil, il avait quelque chose de si extraordinaire, 
qu'on l'aurait pris pour un descendant de ces Pélasges, en- 
fants de Phaéton, qui répandirent dans l'Europe les arts 
de la civilisation. ...4 


The association with Leonidas served to underline Bot- 
zaris's emblematic status. In the verses of one J. Olivier, he 
was shown grieving over the slavery endured by his 
beloved country, and wishing to die for its liberation, like 
Leonicas: 


O Liberté, donne-moi ta bannière: 

Toujours à te servir j'ai dévoué mon bras. 

Bien jeune encore en essayant mes armes, 

“Que je périsse un jour comme Léonidas!”’ 
Disais-je, en répandant de généreuses larmes. 
Peut-étre tomberai-je ... eh! quel destin plus beau? 
La Grece me ceindra de la verte couronne 

Dont jadis en son deuil elle orna le tombeau 

Des guerriers de Lacédémone.#4 


As Botzaris grew so imbued with radical overtones as to 
become a target for government censorship, he began to be 
replaced altogether by his seemingly safer substitute, 
Leonidas. Here, for example, is the revealing anncunce- 
ment for the forthcoming issue of a lithograph, Leonidas 
at Tkermopylae, as it appeared in the Miroir des 
spectacles, a Liberal magazine, in 1823: 


L'histoire moderne les afflige! Eh! bien, nous sommes 
de bons enfants, accommodons-nous avec les bons 
hommes, et rejetons-nous sur l'histoire ancienne. C'est 
le parti que vient de prendre un des nos meilleurs 
lithographes. On assure qu'il va faire paraitre une 
lithographie oü il se borne à représenter ur. trait 
renouvelé des Grecs. Il faut espérer que la dame censure 
n'aura rien à mordre ni à couper. L'artiste a peint 


que, Athens, 1974. 
43 Mahul (as in n. 36), 321. 


44 J. Olivier, Marcos Botzaris au mont Aracynthe. Pièce qui a obtenu en 
1825, le prix de poésie proposé par l'Académie de Lausanne, Lausanne, 
1826; another Philhellenic poet, Camille Paganel, in the preface to his Le 
Tombeau de Marcos Botzaris, Paris, 1826, 7, wrote: "Le nom de Botzaris 
a retenti dans le monde entier, et sa gloire est éternelle comme les Ther- 
mopyles.”’ 


Léonidas aux Thermopyles. Ce héros, ... reçoit la note 
où X*erxes ..., lui dit d'un ton de maitre, rends-moi les 
armes. Léoridas écrit au-dessous de ces mots, viens les 
prendre! Cette lithcgraphie est, dit-on, sous-presse. 
Quo que elis rappele un vieux trait, elle n'obtiendra pas 
moirs de suffrage. . .*5 


Considering tnat the date of this announcement was the 
year of Botzaris's death, the “trait renouvelé des Grecs" 
can ony be an allusior to the chieftain's night attack on 
the Turkish encampment at Missolonghi. Spartan subjects 
thereafter proliferated in Philhellenic literature,4 
(although nct so in painting, judging from Salon 
catalogaes of this period).* Their radical connotations are 
evident Alexandre Guiraud joined his evocation of Ther- 
mopyle to a blazing condemnation of the passive attitude 
of the =urepean kings toward Greece: 


Eh! que fai: dene l'Europe! et qu'attendent ses rois? 
Ne veulent-ils sauve: que des villes en cendres? 

Et lorsque tant de sang a confirmé vos droits, 

Ils laissent accuser ceux qu'ils devraient défendre! 


Vous fuirez disent-iB! Non, vous ne fuirez-pas; 
Vous regarcez les Thermopyles.48 


That same year, 1825, similar themes were developed by 
both the poet Eugéne d» Pradel, a confirmed radical, in a 
"Sparten" imwrovisatien,# and Jules Barbey (Barbey 
d'Aurevilly) ir “Aux Héros des Thermopyles,’’5° a poem 
significantly dedicated to another notorious Liberal 


45 [e Mirmir des spectacles, des lettres, des moeurs et des arts, Sunday, 
January BP, 1823, No. 724, 3-4. In a similar mood, while commenting on 
the prohi»ition of Auguste Fa»re s Philhellenic play Irène ou l'héroine de 
Souli, the Revue emcyclapédique, xxx, 89, May 1826, 577, remarked: “Le 
succes descette tragédie eût ét- prodigieux sur la scène, si les héros de la 
Grece antique n'eussen! conservé seuls le droit de s'y montrer." 


4 Philhelenic writings with a Spartan theme were, among others, Elisa 
Mercoeurs Le Senge ou le Thermopyles, 1827; and A. Debay’s 
L'Ombre de Léonigas a Fabvi-r, 1828. There were also some songs, like 
Chaulieu 3 Le Jeune Spartiate aux Thermopyles. Cantate avec accom- 
pagnemert de piamo, 1822; and Lelorain's Nouveau Serment des Grecs 
aux Thermopyles. Chart national avec choeur, 1823. 


47 There were only five painangs and drawings with Spartan subject 
matter exaibited a: the Salone between 1822 and 1827. This is no more 
frequent e recurrence of such themes than, for example, in the years prior 
to the Greek Revosution. Amang these were Monanteuil's drawing after 
David's Lzonidas ct Thermopylae (Salon of 1822, No. 1757) and — the 
only other Leonidas theme — Auguste Couder’s Léonidas. Après avoir 
assemblé es trois cents Spartiates qui doivent l'accompagner aux Ther- 
mopyles, -e héros dit un éterrel adieu à sa famille (Salon of 1824, No. 
375). The latter was sharply «criticized by Fabien Pillet for its lifeless 
academic style, Une Matmée ax Salon, ou les peintres de l'école passés en 
revue. Creique des tableaux e: sculptures de l'exposition de 1824, Paris, 
1824, 55. On Couder, a studen of David, see Ernest Breton, Notice sur la 
vie et les cuvrages de Auguste*Couder, Meulan, 1874. Couder's painting 
is reproduced by alline engrav ng in C. P. Landon, Annales du musée et 
de l'école mcderne des beaux-arts. Salon de 1824, Paris, 1824, pl. 17. 
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literary figure, the poet Casimir Delavigne.5! In Charles 
Gouverne's "Léonidas aux Thermopyles,” the formidable 
ghost of Leonidas conjured up by the poet denounces 
despotism and predicts a forthcoming era of liberty for the 
people: ‘’Despotes insensés, rentrez dans le néant!/ 
Peuples, le grand siecle s’avance:/La Liberté marche 
à pas de géant!» 

Leonidas himself was, however, far from being devoid 
of meaningful connotations. It was during the French 
Revolution, and more particularly in the critical years 
1792-93, when the allied enemy troops threatened the 
French borders, that the theme of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopylae was evoked as a parallel to the perilous situation 
of France. General Dumouriez is said to have called Valmy 
the Thermopylae of France, and himself, in all modesty, its 
Leonidas.5? Leonidas came to be seen as the foe of foreign 
despotism, the democratic leader and supreme embodi- 
ment of the high-minded values for which the Revolution 
was being fought. This is how he was portrayed in two of 
the plays of the time, which were inspired by his story, C. 
H. d'Estaing's Les Thermopyles, significantly subtitled 
Tragédie de circonstance, published in 1791 but never per- 
formed, and Loaisel de Tréogate's Le Combat des 
Thermopyles, first performed on Thermidor 5, 1793, 
published in 1794, and revived in 1798.54 In the prologue 
of his play — an address to the French people — d'Estaing 
confronts the situation of the Greece of Leonidas facing 
the Persian peril, and that of France in the 1790's similarly 
threatened by foreign invasion: 


Salut, Peuple Français. ... Français tous égaux en droits, 


48 Alexandre Guiraud, Poemes et chants élégiaques, Paris, 1825, 189-190. 


49 [n August 1825, Eugene de Pradel presented in public an improvised 
rhymed composition on the theme of “Le Spartiate, seul des 300 com- 
pagnons de Léonidas, échappé du massacre des Thermopyles," Revue 
encyclopédique, xxvii, 80, August 1825, 616-17. 


5? Jules Barbey, Aux Héros des Thermopyles. Elégie dédiée à M. Casimir 
Delavigne, Paris, 1825. 


51 Casimir Delavigne, born in Le Havre in 1793, often made his literary 
works the expression of his political radicalism. In 1819, this brought him 
the censorship of his play Les Vépres siciliennes which was interpreted as 
an attack against the Decazes ministry. As to the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence, it provided him, according to his biographers, with “un 
nouveau motif de montrer ses opinions libérales." See M. Fauchier- 
Delavigne, Casimir Delavigne intime, Paris, 1907, 72. 


32 Charles Gouverne, Léonidas aux Thermopyles, Libourne, 1826. 


53 Elizabeth Rawson, The Spartan Tradition in European Thought, Ox- 
ford, 1969, 285. In her chapter, “The French Revolution and Its After- 
math," Rawson discusses the meaning of the concept of Sparta, and 
briefly cites Leonidas, during the French Revolution and the Restoration. 
Philhellenism in relation to Spartanism is also examined, but in a rather 
cursory manner. 


54 Jean Alexis de Rivoire, "Le Patriotisme dans le theatre sérieux de la 
Révolution (1789-1799)," Ph.D. diss., University of Paris, Paris, 1950; 
and J. H. Rubin, “Ut Pictura Theatrum: Painting as Theater. An Ap- 
proach to Painting in France from 1791-1810," Ph.D. diss., Harvard 
University, 1972, 227. 
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votre seul nom renferme déjà tous les éloges: ... C'est 
sous la dictée, pour ainsi dire, de vos actions et de vos 
sentiments, que vont parler Léonidas et ses com- 
pagnons. Les combats des Thermopyles sont devenus 
pour vous, aprés un espace de temps de deux mille deux 
cents soixante et onze ans, un évènement de cir- 
constance. 


Through battles similar to that at Thermopylae, the 
author continued the French had achieved “ce miracle de 
la Liberté." Much in the same vein, the Leonidas of Loaisel 
de Tréogate's play expressed his unconditional love for 
liberty, while one of his fellow Spartans exclaimed, 
strangely forecasting Charles Gouverne's Philhellenic 
verses cited above: ‘“Despotes insensés! Vous saurez en- 
fin, vous saurez qu'il suffit de quelques hommes libres, 
pour combattre et pour vaincre tout un monde d'es- 
claves. ...''56 

It was in a similar spirit of unquenched love for the en- 
dangered ideals of country, liberty, and republicanism that 
David began his Leonidas at Thermopylae in 1799.57 The 
year was particularly critical for France. In March, the 
directory had declared war upon Austria and Russia. Dur- 
ing the following months the French were defeated in 
several battles along a huge front line extending from 
Holland to southern Italy. The heroic sacrifice of Leonidas 
and his companions was re-enacted every day. Delécluze 
reports having caught David in the republican dream 
world that revived under his brushes: "l'imagination 
échauffée par le dévouement des trois cents Spartiates dont 
il retracait l'histoire, ses vieilles idées républicaines 
reprenaient souvent le dessus. ‘Je veux au moins,’ disait-il 
.., montrer mon patriotisme sur la toile.’’’5* As, follow- 
ing the 18 Brumaire, he felt that his "vieilles idées 
républicaines" were about to be betrayed, "allons," he 
confided to Delécluze, "j'avais toujours bien pensé que 


55 Comte C. H. D'Estaing, Les Thermopyles. Tragédie de circonstance, 
Paris, 1791, 16. 


56 Loaisel, Citoyen Francais [Loaisel de Tréogate], Le Combat des Ther- 
mopyles ou l'école des guerriers. Fait historique en trois actes et en prose. 
Représenté pour la première fois à Paris, sur le théâtre de la Cité- Variétés, 
le cing Thermidor, l'an second de la république française. A Paris, l'an HI 
de la république francaise une et indivisible, Paris, 1793, act 3, scene 12, 
p. 55. 


57 Rubin (as in n. 54), 224-29, has discussed the possible iconographical 
origins of David's Leonidas in both Loaisel's and D'Estaing's plays. Also 
in 1799, David's pupil, Francois Topino-Lebrun, began work on his 
painting Les Spartiates repoussant Pyrrhus et se sacrifiant pour la patrie, 
yet another image conceived as a parallel to the situation of France. 
Philippe Bordes, "Documents inédits sur Topino-Lebrun,”’ in Bulletin de 
la société de l'histoire de l'art français, 1976, Paris, 1978, 295-96. 


55 Delecluze, 230. 
39 Ibid., 230. 


so The Journal de l'Empire of the first half of 1814 echoes the agony of 
these last days of the French Empire. Calls to arms abounded. We read in 
the issue of Monday, January 24, 1814: 


nous n'étions pas assez vertueux pour étre republi- 
cains. ... 59 

The story of the painting, its disapproval by Bonaparte 
and its subsequent abandonment by David, is well known. 
Devid resumed work on the Leonidas in 1811-12, at the 
time when the first defeats of the Grande Armée already 
forecast the tragic end of the Empire. Thermopylae once 
again became actuality.9° Delécluze related the completion 
of the painting to contemporary political developments: 
"Pendant que David achevait cet ouvrage (1812-1813), les 
évènements politiques commengaient à faire naître de 
vives inquiétudes dans tous les esprits. '*! The painting 
now became an image of the French, the new Spartans, 
once more desperately fending off foreign invasion under 
the leadership of Napoleon, the new Leonidas.62 

In fact, the parallel Napoleon-Leonidas in relation to 
David's picture suggested itself on more than one occa- 
sion. First, it will be recalled, David's feelings toward 
Bonaparte had considerably changed since the "coup- 
d'état," and from a skeptical observer, the master had been 
converted into a fervent supporter. Second, Napoleon's 
feelings themselves with regard to the Leonidas had un- 
dergone a significant change, affected, it is true, by 
changed circumstances. The anecdote reported by 
Delecluze on the Emperor’s new appreciation of the 
painting after his return from Elba is revealing from that 
point of view: “Continuez, David," were his words, “à il- 
lustrer la France par vos travaux. J'espére que des copies 
de ce tableau ne tarderont pas à étre placées dans les écoles 
militaires; elles rappelleront aux jeunes élèves les vertus de 
leur état.’ With these paternal, protective remarks, 
Napoleon seemed to assume some of Leonidas's psy- 
chological features. Indeed, in David's painting, the latter 
appeared to meditate "avec une sorte d'attendrissement, 
sur ia mort prochaine et inévitable de ses amis.” 64 Later, in 
1815, Casimir Delavigne associated memories of the bat- 


Soldats, nos frontières sont entamées; mais à la voix de l'Empereur la 
nation s'est levée; la patrie a appellé ses enfants, ils ont couru aux 
armes, ils marchent, ils s'avancent; le souverain est à leur tête, mon- 
trant d'une main l'olivier de la paix, et de l'autre le fer meurtrier ... 
Français, c'est pour la patrie que nous allons combattre; ne souffrons 
pas qu'elle soit plus longtemps envahie et dechirée ... L'Empereur et la 
France ont les yeux sur nous: Vaincre ou mourir doit étre notre cri de 
railiement ..." 


The motto vaincre ou mourir recalls, of course, the famous Spartan H 
TAN H Ell TAX (Either alive with it — ie., the shield — or dead on it) 
sooken by Spartan mothers to their sons on their way to battle. 

6! Delecluze, 340. 

€ See also L. Hautecoeur, Louis David, Paris, 1954, 232: " Cette armée 
des Perses, que s'apprétent à combattre sans espoir des Lacedémoniens, 
n'était-ce pas l'armée des envahisseurs? Léonidas qui médite avec une 
sorte d'attendrissement sur la mort prochaine et inévitable de ses amis, 
n'étzit-il pas une figure de l'Empereur à la veille de l'abdication?" 

$3 Delécluze, 356. 

ot Explication du tableau des Thermopyles de M. David ... avec gravures, 
Paris, 1814, 5. 


tles of -he Republic anc of the Empire with the Leonidas: 


Je veis Léonidas. O courage! o patrie! 

Troi- cents héros soat morts dans ce détroit fameux; 
Troi- cents quel souvenir! ... je pleure et je m'écrie: 
Dix-nuit mile Ezangais ont expires comme eux 55 


And David's biog-apk “er, Miette de Villars, remarked 
along che same nes, that David had completed his 
Leonides at Thezsmopylae "à l'époque où un autre 
Léonid:s, plus graad mais moins heureux que le premier, 
escorté «d'un petit romisre d'amis dévoués, et abandonné 
de ceux qu'il avait $lev@s au faite des honneurs, se con- 
summa t dans l'ile A'El»e."'se 

The Restosation therefore, inherited an image of 
Leonidas lader with Republican and Bonapartist allusions. 
pores prem civic virtue and love for liberty, the 

















ments cf bite ee anc Y» poignant last memories of the 
Empercr. Consequently. evocations of the great Spartan 
were most frecuen ly associated with the Liberals, who, as 
it was pointed out previously, wooed such ideals and 








recollecions. Dftem irsnically, though revealingly, the 
membe:s of “he Eber:l opposition were labeled "Les 








Léonides libér.ux.' * 

In ths context, David's picture acquired the status of an 
emblem: Whea, therefore, for obvious political reasons, 
David refused to exnibE it at the Salon of 1814, the first 
Salon te take »lace uncer the Bourbons, his friends and 
partisars of th» Revolution and of the Empire crowded his 
studio £o pay aomage te the painting. The radical poet, 
friend and former pi pil of David, Népomucène Lemercier, 
complimented the painter on his Leonidas;** and another 
poet by the neme æ Delavault, in the incendiary verses 
suggested to aim cy tae picture, compared the exiled 
David Himself -o Lecnidas, and the Restoration regime to a 
tiger's Lyrannyc 








Du tigre couronne qui déchire la France, 

De ses laches valsts, de ses viles courtisans, 
Brave dans ton ewil le rage et la vengeance, 

Les F ançais tôt ea tard chasseront leurs tyrans.7? 


Davic’s repatatien during the Restoration naturally 





65 Casimir Delavig_e, "Geconde Messénienne. La Dévastation du musée 
et des mosuments, in Messéxiennes et poésies diverses, 6th ed., Paris, 
Ladvocat, : 2E 


Aka i A, daran 








s Miette de Villes, M. moiss de David, peintre et député à la 
Conventicet, Paris, 1850, 190. 

€ Cited b- 5. Ch.déty, ‘La Restauration 1815-1830," in E. Lavisse, 
Histoire d. France contem poraine, iv, Paris, 1921, 168. 

68 Wildenssein, 195 No. 1597; David, 513. See also Boutard's review of 
the Leoniaas "hors Salon” Journal des débats, Sunday, December 11, 
1814. 

6 Wildenswin, 196 No. 3700. 
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contributed to the specific connotations of his Leonidas at 
Thermopylae. While universally acknowledged by his 
compatriots as the greatest master of the French school of 
his time, he was, nonetheless, an ambivalent figure when 
it came to the evaluation of his political role, and the 
memory of his revolutionary activity often marred his ar- 
tistic glamor.?! Ultra publications, for instance, did not 
waste an opportunity to remind the public of his regicidal 
past, for which, they hastened to affirm, his present fate as 
an exile was perfectly deserved. The Gazette de France 
commented in this fashion: 


Pourquoi les rédacteurs des journaux libéraux, qui ont 
tant besoin de l'oubli ... ont'ils parfois la maladresse de 
rappeller à notre souvenir des événements déplorables? 
Hier, c'était le tour du Courrier, aujourd'hui c'est celui 
d'un journal plus obscur. A propos d'un portrait de 
David qu'on vient de mettre en vente, le journaliste 
compare ce peintre fameux à Apelles, et s'écrie: 
"L'Apelles d'Athènes eût envié à l'Apelles français plus 
d'un chef-d'oeuvre, et sans contredit la téte de Léonidas. 
Plus heureux que David, Apelles ne fut point exile! Ne 
pourrions-nous pas dire à notre tour: Plus heureux que 
David, Apelles ne fut point ...72 [obviously the missing 
word here is ‘’régicide’’). 


The aftermath of David's death was marked by a series 


of episodes of a political nature. First, there was the 
demonstration organized by Liberal art students at the 


Luxembourg where his paintings, the Sabines and the 
Leonidas, were exhibited. On that occasion the police had 
interfered and dispersed the students." When, in January 
1826, the Villele ministry denied his family's request to 
have his remains buried in France, his relatives published 
indignant letters in the Liberal newspaper, Le Con- 
stitutionnel and Le Courrier Français.” In March 1826, 
when an exhibition of David's paintings was in prospect 
at the Louvre, an anxious correspondence was exchanged 
between the ministry and the Vicomte de la 
Rochefoucauld, Chargé du Departement des Beaux-Arts 
au Ministére de la Maison du Roi, in apprehension of 
further possible Liberal stirrings.75 Finally, on April 14, 
1826, immediately preceding the posthumous sale of his 


estate, paintings by David were displayed for the public in 


70 [bid., 216, No. 1860. 


7 David, 513: "La conduite modérée du gouvernement vis-a-vis des 
hommes qui avaient marqué dans la Révolution trouvait peu 
d'imitateurs. Une foule d'écrits, de pamphlets, s'inspirant de ce qui avait 
été dit et imprimé de 1795 à 1799, attaquaient les membres survivants de 
la Convention ... David n'y était pas épargne." 

72 La Gazette de France, Friday, May 31, 1822. 

73 Wildenstein, 234, Nos. 2019 and 2020. 

74 Ibid., 234-35, Nos. 2025 and 2030; and David, 609-10. 

75 Wildenstein, 239, Nos. 2042bis and 2046. 
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the Galerie Lebrun, 4, rue du Gros-Chénet.”¢ Here as well, 
there was interference by the police: because their 
revolutionary subject matter was more likely to cause un- 
desirable agitation among the public, the Marat and Le 
Peletier de Saint-Fargeau were confined to a private ex- 
hibition in the David family residence.77 Even so, the two 
paintings triggered the interest of a large crowd. This 
event brought about yet another exchange of anxious 
notes between the Prefect of the Police and the Minister of 
Interior Affairs.78 

David's particular political aura under the Restoration 
was even further defined through his association with 
Liberal Philhellenism. On May 17, 1826, only one month 
after the exhibition of his paintings at the Galerie Lebrun, 
an exhibition of paintings "au profit des Grecs" was 
organized at the same gallery by members of the Comité 
Philhellénique. The paintings on display, by various 
contemporary French masters, were lent mostly by 
well-known figures of the Liberal world, such as the Duc 
d'Orléans, the bankers Laffitte and Casimir Périer, and the 
publishers Hyacinthe and Firmin Didot. The Liberal press 
took an obvious delight in spicing up its reviews of the 
show with antigovernmental hints denouncing once more 
the ministry's "criminal" indifference toward the 
revolutionary Greeks. We read, for example, in the Revue 
encyclopédique: 


L’histoire conservera le souvenir des sentiments qui se 
manifestent avec tant de vivacité, dans toutes les parties 


7° Ibid., 243-44, Nos. 2055 and 2059. 


7? Ibid., 243-44, No. 256. Horace Vernet, significantly, distributed the 
entrance tickets. 


78 Ibid., Nos. 2057 and 2058. 


7° See the catalogue of the exhibition, Explication des ouvrages de pein- 
ture exposés au profit des Grecs, Galerie Lebrun, Rue du Gros-Chénet, 
No. 4, May 17, 1826, Paris, 1826. The exhibition was enlarged with ad- 
ditional paintings in July; a new catalogue was then issued. It closed in 
November. See also P. A., "Beaux-arts. Exposition de tableaux du profit des 
Grecs," Revue encyclopédique, xxx, 89, May 1826, 578-580; "Beaux- 
arts. Peinture. L'Exposition au profit des Grecs," Revue encyclopédique, 
xxxt, 91, July 1826, 278-280; and Le Constitutionnel, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 10, 1826. 


s P. A., “Beaux-arts. Exposition de tableaux au profit des Grecs," Revue 
encyclopédique, xxx, 89, May 1826, 578-79. 


81 Vernet's Battle of Jemmapes had been banished from the Salon of 1822 
on account of its republican theme. Unyielding, the painter mounted a 
private show at his home with the "forbidden" work prominently on 
view. Two radical authors and critics, Jouy and Jay, compiled the 
catalogue of the exhibition, taking advantage of the opportunity to 
denounce the oppressive political order: "Faut-il donc que la politique," 
they wrote, "frappe aussi de réprobation jusqu'aux plus innocentes, aux 
plus brillantes facultés de l'homme? Ne saurait-elle pas se contenter de 
faire peser son niveau de plomb sur les choses réelles de la vie, et nous 
interdira-t-elle les jouissances de l'imagination? Oü se refugiera la liberté 
si elle est chassee de l'atelier du peintre, et dans quelle barbarie sommes- 
nous préts à retomber, si l'on parvient à étouffer l'indépendance de ces 
beaux-arts, qui servent de consolation, d'ornement, et quelques fois 
méme de soutien aux institutions les moins libres?" Jouy and Jay, Salon 


u monde civilisé, en faveur des malheureux Grecs; elle 
re manquera pas de rapprocher la conduite des peuples 
ce celle des gouvernements, et de rappeller que, si, à 
plusieurs reprises, l'Europe entière s'est levée à la voix 
des rois et des prétres pour marcher au secours des 
chrétiens, cette fois les trónes et les autels sont restés 
muets. ... Les arts qui puisent leurs inspirations dans les 
fables et l'histoire de la Gréce, qui invoquent les Grecs 
comme des modèles et des appuis, n'ont pas voulu rester 
en arrière, et la galerie Lebrun a reçu leur hommage 
filial.se 





The exhibition boldly featured a number of pictures 
with "tendentious" subject matter, among them Vernet's 
notorious Battle of Jemmapes,*! and some of Gros's 
Napoleonic epics: the Battle of Nazareth and the 
Pesthouse of Jaffa, the latter recalled from its banishment 
in the reserves of the Louvre.? The presence of these 
works and others with similar themes enhanced the all- 
too-obvious political intent of the exhibition. As the same 
Revue encyclopédique slyly commented: “En général, 
l'exposition au profit des Grecs offre un trés grand intérét; 
on y voit des tableaux dont la réputation est depuis 
longtemps faite, mais qui ne sont presque pas connus de la 
genération actuelle; d'autres qui n'ont pu étre admis au 
Salon, à cause des sujets qu'ils représentent.” 83 

The Ultra reviewers of the show fought back by de- 
nouncing it as a typical manifestation of Liberal propa- 
ganda, noting that the exhibition was for a cause which 


d'Horace Vernet. Analyse historique et pittoresque de quarante-cing 
tableaux exposés chez lui en 1822, Paris, 1822, 5. See also Durande (as in 
n. 29), 74-76; and Lagrange (as in n. 28), 310ff. 


* See F. Boyer, "Le Sort sous la Restauration des tableaux a sujets 
Napoléoniens. Documents inédits," Bulletin de la Société de l'Histoire de 
l'Art Français, 1966, Paris, 1967, 278. Gros’s were not the only paintings 
with Imperial subject matter to be exhibited at the Galerie Lebrun. 
Besides Vernet's Apotheosis of Bonaparte, and Farewell of Napoleon to 
His Guard at Fontainebleau, there were also Lejeune's Battle of Somo- 
Sierra and Battle of the Pyramids, as well as Boilly's The Public at the 
Lcwvre Salon Looking at the Painting of the Coronation, the latter a joint 
hommage to David and the Emperor. The importance given to the 
“Bonapartist” pictures at the show becomes evident from the way they 
are presented in the catalogue of the exhibition; detailed entries, often 
several pages long, are devoted to them. The history of the battles 
represented is carefully explained and the role of Napoleon extolled. The 
ertry for the Pesthouse of Jaffa, for example, concludes with these 
words: “T (Bonaparte) donna par ce magnanime dévouement, le premier 
exemple d'un genre de courage inconnu jusqu alors, et qui eüt depuis des 
imitateurs." Explication des ouvrages de peinture exposés au profit des 
Grecs (as in n. 79), 26. The Ultra reviewers of the show were, however, of 
a different opinion; although acknowledging Gros’s talent in the 
Pesthouse of Jaffa, they went on to remark that the subject matter of the 
picture was "une épisode arrangée de l'expédition d'Egypte ...", that had 
been forged by "les próneurs de Bonaparte, afin de jetter un voile épais 
sur sa conduite barbare." C. A., “Beaux-arts. Exposition de tableaux au 
profit ds Grecs, rue du Gros-Chénet, no. 4," Gazette de France, Satur- 
day, June 24, 1826. 


85 Revue encyclopédique, xxxi, 91, July 1826, 280. 





to conceal tne party's subversive intentions. Wrote the 
Gaze:te de France: 


e prendre un moment aux simagrés 
: des révolutionnaires, républicains, 
bonapamtistes, impérialistes, masqués plus ou moins 
advo tersent sous le dénomination générale de libéraux? 
Sans date, ... il y:a presque toujours dans les plans de 
ces messieurs un motif louable en apparence. ... 

Les lberaux ne dédaignent aucun moyen. ... Hier 
c'était le cuestion ces noirs; aujourd'hui on ne parle que 















pour l. nation grecque; les négrophiles se sont 
metemcorshosés er Philhellénes. ... On ne verse des 





itnin tris contest, the presence of a large number of 
David at the exhibition was no mere coin- 
nce. Exdeed, the catalogue records as many as seven 
paintings Ly him, ramely, Mars, Venus, and the Three 
Graces, the Portraits of Pius VII and of the Cardinal 
Caprara, Fis Emissery in France, The Death of Socrates, 
Psyche Azandoned. A Study, a replica of the Oath of the 
Horati, Telemaqgue and Eucharis, and the Wrath of 
AchilEs. 4 cornerstene of Liberal ideology until then, the 
deceased master was hence immersed in Philhellenism as 
well. 

among his paintings, the Leonidas at Thermopylae, 
rich as it was in memories and political significance, and 
no less because o its Hellenic content, became the 
ideelogica. focus of the movement. After having 
repea:edly stirred the emotions of the public through its 
advertumas exhibition history (its notorious absence 
from the Salons of 1814 and 1819, its eventful display at 
the Luxembourg, and, following David's death, at the 
Louvre), the Leonidas struck a sweeping blow against 
political -cnservativism through its partnership with the 
Greek Wa: of Independence. In 1822, while discussing a 
drawing after the painting by Monanteuil (which was, in- 































ciden:all-, to serve is a model for Laugier's engraving), Le 
Cozsitwiennel ela: 


* 





rated: "Un jour, si, comme nous 
l'espérors, la cause les modernes Hellènes obtient un juste 
tricmphe, e tableau de Léonidas, reproduit par la gravure, 
ornera tawes les demeures de la Grèce, depuis le palais du 
corps législatif juscu'/à la chaumière du plus pauvre des 
défenseurs de sa liberté nouvelle.'/55 

in 1823, the Cirque Olympique staged a "^mimodrame" 









C À. "Seaux-arts. Exposition de tableaux au profit des Grecs, rue du 
Grow-Chére: no. 4" Gazette de France (as in n. 82). 

5 Le Consititionnel, Tuesday, May 21, 1822. 

86 [bad , TE 
#7 Biblegrapaie de la France, n, 52, Saturday, December 28, 1822, 780, 
No. 829, 





esday, Janumry 2, 1823. 
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by Villiers, Le Passage des Thermopyles, inspired by 
David's painting, and, in a long comparison, pointed out 
the similarities between the antique Thermopylae and 
present-day Greece: 


Les prodiges des Grecs modernes font croire aux 
prodiges de l'ancienne Gréce, et l'héroique valeur des 
Hellènes du dix-neuviéme siècle surpasse en réalité les 
pompeuses fictions que le génie d'Homére préta jadis 
aux vainqueurs des Troyens. Achille, Ajax, Patrocle 
renaissent de leur cendre antique; nous avons vu se 
renouveller avec autant de gloire et plus de bonheur, le 
passage des Thermopyles, et plus heureux aussi que les 
trois cents Spartiates de Léonidas, les héros guidés par 
Canaris à Scio et à Ténédos, ont montré un courage, un 
dévouement et une habileté qu'on peut comparer aux 
patriotique dévouement de ces trois cents braves qui 
sürent mourir pour leur pays.86 


That same year, the Almanach des Grecs pour 1823 
(Fig. 10) had its calendar illustrated with two vignettes.*? 
In one, Botzaris was represented attacking the Turkish en- 
campment at night; in the other, a slightly more 
belligerent yet unmistakable version of David's Leonidas 
was depicted. The two pictures are significantly labeled: 
"Passage des Thermopyles par Marcos Botzaris,” and 
"Passage des Thermopyles par Léonidas.”’ 

The parallel Botzaris-as-Leonidas, revolving around 
David's painting, reached a climactic moment with the 
performance of Michel Pichat's play Léonidas at the 
Théâtre Français in November 1825.** Earlier that year, 
the Baron Taylor was appointed as the new "commissaire 
royal" of the theater. Taylor was a Liberal and a supporter 
of the Romantic movement. His directorship heralded a 
more tolerant era for the Théâtre Francais. Under these 
new circumstances, the production of Pichat's play, which 
had for many years been banished from the stage on ac- 
count of its "maximes républicaines," was made possi- 
ble.? 

Michel Pichat (or Pichald, as he liked to ‘’medievalize’’ 
the somewhat prosaic spelling of his name) belonged in 
the 1820's to the first Cénacle Romantique, and in 1823 
was even counted among the chief figures of French 
literature of his time together with Lamartine, Casimir 
Delavigne, Hugo, Nodier, and Vigny. Alexandre Dumas, 
Soumet, and Soulié were among his closest friends. A fer- 
vent Liberal he had already come to grips with the 
Restoration government following his publication of an 


88 Géché, 241ff. 

*? Hallays-Dabot, La Censure théâtrale en France, cited in Séché, 245, n. 
4. Also La Pandore, Wednesday, October 27, 1824, No. 469, 4 stated: "Le 
Léonidas de M. Pichald n'est plus prisonnier de la censure dramatique; 
elle lui a rendu la liberté." 


9° Latreille, 408ff. 
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10 Almanach 
des Grecs pour 
1823. Athens, 
Gennadios 
Library (photo: 
N. Athanasso- 
glou) 


accusatory pamphlet in 1818, and in 1819 with the 
prohibition of his tragedy Turnus.?! His Léonidas told the 
well-known story of the Spartans' heroic defense against 
the Persians at Thermopylae, following closely the Abbé 
Barthélemy's account in the Anacharsis.?? The first per- 
formance was held on November 26, 1825. The great 
Talma, David's friend from revolutionary times, had the 
role of Leonidas; Mlle. Duchesnois was Archidamie. Two 
sets had been designed by Ciceri, one of them inspired by 
David's painting.” The play became an overnight 
success.% “Ceux-là seuls qui fürent présents à la première 
représentation," wrote Alexandre Dumas, “et, je l'ai dit, 
jen étais de ceux-là, peuvent avoir une idée de 
l'enthousiasme excité par cette splendide page attachée 
toute vivante aux annales de l'antiquité. ...''95 

The enthusiastic acclaim of Pichat's Léonidas largely 
owed, of course, to its specific interpretation in relation to 
the actual events in Greece. Written in 1822, it must 
originally have been innocent of any specific allusions. In 
1825, however, and to a public wrought by Liberalism, 


*! Ibid., 411-12. 


2 Léonidas. Tragédie en cinq actes, par M. Pichat de l'Isère. Représentée 
pour la premiere fois sur le Théâtre Francais, le 26 Novembre 1825, Paris, 
1825. 


93 Séché, 251. 


% Théodore Muret, “La Restauration," in L'Histoire par le théâtre 1789- 
1851, 2ème sér., Paris, 1865, 275-77. The number of performances of the 
play is also indicative: until the end of the year, that is in little more than 
a month, the Léonidas was performed sixteen times. It ranked only 
second in popularity after La Ville de Mirmont's Le Roman which count- 
ed twenty-six performances that same year. A. Joannidès, La Comédie 
Francaise de 1680 à 1900. Dictionnaire général des piéces et des auteurs, 
Geneva, 1970. 
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Philhellenism, and romantic exaltation, it could appear 
only as an allusion to the Greek War. ''On confondait les 
noms de Léonidas et de Botzaris,” wrote Dumas.” Reports 
in the contemporary press noted that the piece was mainly 
a "succes de circonstance”: "Les circonstances où se trou- 
vent aujourd'hui les Grecs ont étés favorables à la pièce,” 
stated the Revue encyclopédique.?? “Nous avons pu, dans 
le tableau d'une gloire antique, reconnaitre les vertus 
modernes, et dans le trépas de Léonidas honorer le trépas 
du héros de la Selléide," added Le Globe.?** The author 
himself modestly credited his triumph to the Greeks, 
when, in his preface to the printed work, he admitted that 
the strong Philhellenic feelings of the public partly ex- 
plained the popularity of his tragedy, and that “on ap- 
plaudissait dans l'antique Léonidas, le Léonidas nouveau, 
ce Marcos Botzaris.''?? 

David's painting was re-enacted on the stage under the 
fervent eyes of an audience consisting mostly of Liberals. 
The old republican values, civic virtue and selfless love for 
liberty, were alive once again both in the mouths of the ac- 


?5 Alexandre Dumas, Souvenirs dramatiques, 1, Paris, 1881, 127ff: 
"Pichat et son Léonidas.”’ 


% Ibid., 158. 
? Revue encyclopédique, xxviii, 83, November 1825, 648-653. 
?5 Le Globe, Tuesday, November 29, 1825, 990. 


9 Pichat (as in n. 92), ix. So complete was the identification of Botzaris 
with Lecnidas that the illustration Mort de Botzaris (Fig. 11) in Mme. 
Dufrenoy’s Beautés de l'histoire de la Grèce moderne, 11, of the same year 
as the play, shows Botzaris as a wounded antique warrior, carried on a 
stretcher by his soldiers, just as the expiring Leonidas is in the last act of 
Pichat's play. 
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11 Mont de Bbizaris, from Mme. Dufrénoy, Beautés de l'histoire 
de la Grèce moderne, 11, Paris, 1825, between 474 and 475. 
Athens, Genradios Library (photo: N. Athanassoglou) 


12 Talma. Röle de Léonidas, frontispiece from Michel Pichat, 
Léonidas. Athens, Gennadios Library (photo: N. Athanassoglou) 


tors and in Te setting ^raming them.1® In order to make 
the illusion *ven stronger, Talma, already famous for his 
ability to as&rme a perfect resemblance to the hero that he 
played, on ta eccasiom was, in the words of La Pandore, 
“le Leonidae méme du tableau (à quelque difference pres 
dans le costime).^?! The frontispiece of the published 
play shows, im fact, Talma in the role of Leonidas, and 
confirms th- observations of the periodical (Fig. 12). In 
1821, Talme had stirred the emotions of a Bonapartist 
public by asaming the exact appearance of Napoleon in 
his performance of Jovy's Sylla, a play conceived as an 
allusion to he life of the Emperor.!92 Talma-Napoleon, 


100 See "France Théâtre Fraacais. Leonidas, tragédie en cinq actes par 
M. Picha:d," LeClobe, Tuesday, November 29, 1825, 992: "Le tableau de 
David est en aetinn sous les yeux du spectateur." Also in La Pandore, 
Monday Novermer 28, 1825, No. 925, 2: "Les trois actes suivants se 
passént dans | camp des Spartiates. Nous n'avons pas besoin de le 
décrire: qu: nescennait ie tableau de David?" 


101 ‘’Théstre Fr rzais. Premiere représentation de Léonidas, tragédie en 
cinq actes par A Pichaid," La Pandore, Monday, November 28, 1825, 
No. 925. 2. Cf. asso C., ‘Comédie Française. Léonidas, tragédie en cinq 
actes de M. Picaald (suite et in du feuilleton d'hier), " in the Gazette de 
France, Tuesda~, November 29, 1825, 3: "Ce que je remarque, c'est que 
le casque. la chev-lure et la b.rbe de Talma, dans le rôle de Leonidas, ont 
en effet une a aogie frapp nte avec les pareils objets imités par M. 
David. Mais ot Lacteur devient à son tour imitateur et peintre sublime, 
c'est dans l'expression qu'il gonne à son regard, à sa bouche, à tous ses 
traits; plus on ægarde, plus cn admire. Talma s'est'il inspiré du tableau? 
L'artiste a-t-il c»p3é le tragéd=n? Questions glorieuses pour l'un et pour 
l'autre." On Tasma see a recent biography by Herbert F. Collins, Talma. 
A Biography o: am Actor, Landon, 1964. The Léonidas was apparently 
not the only PF | sellenic role that Talma had been called upon to inter- 
pret. One year arlier, accorcing to La Pandore, Wednesday, November 
17, 1824, 4: ‘‘TArma va jouer se rôle principal de la pièce Lord Byron, qui 
sera representée à |’ Académie Royale de Musique et dont le produit sera 
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and now Talma-Leonidas, must also have revived for the 
spectators of Pichat's play the familiar parallel of 
Napoleon-Leonidas suggested in David's picture as well. 
In this way, Pichat's play summed up the complex and 
subtle analogies, parallels, and allusions devised by the 
Liberal mind. Both the ancient Greek episode and its 
modern counterpart, for which it served as a "screen," 
were used to allude to essential concepts of Liberal 
ideology: republicanism and bonapartism. 

It is therefore no surprise that the performances of 
Pichat's Léonidas became the rallying point of the Liberals. 
On the first night the leaders of the opposition were ac- 
claimed by the audience. Even more sensational, at the 
second performance, the sons of the Greek chieftains 
Canaris and Miaoulis, who were being educated in Paris at 
the expense of the Comité Philhellénique, made their ap- 
pearance in the box of the Duc d'Orléans; they were 
received with an ovation.!?? The following day, the Duc 
sent his portrait to Pichat as a token of admiration and 
solidarity. And Laugier, "notre bon et célebre Laugier, 
une des gloires du burin, lui envoyait sa gravure de 
Leonidas d’après David," concluded Dumas.!° At the 
same time, Laugier donated a framed copy of his engrav- 
ing to the Comité Philhellenique.10 

The emblematic role of David's Leonidas at 
Thermopylae as a memento of Liberal values during the 
Restoration does not, however, stop here. It appears again, 
and is further defined, in yet another occasion related to 
the Greek War of Independence. 

A lithograph published by Mlle. Formentin on May 31, 
1826, shows a small group of elegantly dressed ladies in 
the act of depositing some money with two men seated at a 
desk (Fig. 13). On the wall of the room is a reproduction of 
David's painting, which can safely be assumed to be 
Laugier's gift. The legend reads: “Quête pour les 
Grecs.’’107 Clearly, the scene takes place at the headquar- 


utilisé pour la délivrance de jeunes Grecs conduits à l'esclavage." 


102 See Muret (as in n. 94), 172-73: “Sylla, c'était Talma, et Talma, ce fut 
Napoléon, Napoléon sous la toge romaine." Talma apparently achieved a 
perfect resemblance to Napoleon thanks to an ingeniously designed wig. 
Thus, “en dépit de réelles beautés, Sylla fut surtout un succes de per- 
ruque,” noted L. Henry Lecomte, Napoléon et l'Empire racontés par le 
théatre 1797-1899, Paris, 1900, 278. Talma's friendship with Napoleon 
and his radical leanings during the Restoration are discussed in A. 
Augustin-Thierry's Le Tragédien de Napoléon. Frangois-Joseph Talma, 
Paris, 1942, passim. 


193 Latreille, 417. The Journal des débats, Wednesday, November 30, 
1825, mentions three Greek youths, one of them being Canaris's son. La 
Pandore, Tuesday, November 29, 1825, No. 926, 4, only mentions the 
son of Canaris. 


104 Dumas, (as in n. 95), 166. 
105 [bid., 166. 


106 Le Constitutionnel, Monday, May 22, 1826, and Revue 
encyclopédique, xxxii, 99, May 1827, 666. 


107 The print may be the one announced in the Bibliographie de la France, 
xv, 45, Wednesday, June 7, 1826, 504, No. 400, as “Quête pour les 
Grecs (ne se vend pas). Pour la Pandore.” 
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13 Quéte pour les Grecs, lithograph. Paris, Bibliotheque 
Nationale (photo: Roger Viollet) 
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14 Aux Dames françaises, lithograph. Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes 
(photo: Bibliotheque Nationale) 


ters of the Comité Philhellénique, of which the two seated 
men are obviously members. 

Solicitations for the benefit of the Greeks had been 
launched by the Comité Philhellénique as a means of rais- 


108 Maccas, 68. 


109 Delphine Gay, daughter of the novelist Sophie Gay, became the 
fashionable poetess of the Liberal aristocracy of the Restoration. Her 
poems were often inspired by contemporary political events. She would 
recite them herself in private salon gatherings. Delécluze, who was pre- 
sent in these gatherings, described the poetess and the sessions with a 
tinge of acrid humor. See Journal de Delécluze 1824-1828 (as in n. 9), 
105-06, 244-251, and 332-33. In January 1826, Delphine Gay handed the 
Comité Philhellenique 4,000 francs, the product of her “quête,” as well 
as an additional 400 francs from the sale of her poems. Babeau, 596. 


110 Delphine Gay, La Quête. Au profit des Grecs, Paris, 1825. Delphine 
Gay was compared to Béranger in a review of her poem by Léon Thiéssé 
in Le Mercure du dix-neuvieme siècle, x, 1825, 444-48. In return for such 
generosity, the Greek ladies supposedly addressed thankful letters to 
their French "sisters." Such was the one published in 1826 and entitled 
Les femmes grecques aux femmes fran(aises. Récit de leurs malheurs, 
Paris, 1826. A print of 1827, Aux dames francaises (Fig. 14), shows a 


ing funds for the Greek War. They were entrusted to 
women, most of them wives or relatives of committee 
members. Among them are such illustrious names as the 
Duchesse de Broglie, the Duchesse de Dalberg, Mme. 
Récamier, and, from the artistic world, Mme. Vernet, the 
wife of Horace Vernet.1°8 The ladies would tirelessly walk 
from door to door, each in her assigned sector of the city. 
They would then bring the product of their day to the 
Comité. The results of such collections were regularly 
reported in the Philhellenic press and journals, among 
which were the Mercure du dix-neuvieme siécle, the 
Revue encyclopédique, and Le Globe. The fashionable 
poetess Delphine Gay, who had often contributed sub- 
stantial sums to the Greeks,1% entreated her compatriots: 
"Aux nobles fils des Grecs faites la charité.” mo 

In the mind of the Restoration public where memories 
of the revolutionary era were still vivid, the ladies' collec- 
tion for the Greek patriots naturally recalled a very similar 
action initiated by French artists' ladies in 1789: the offer 
of their jewelry to the Revolution and the State.!!! Was not 
the noble spirit of the "Camilles Françaises” of the past 
living again in their sisters of the Restoratien? Such a 
suggestive association was undoubtedly the aim of the 
print published by Mlle. Formentin, with its deliberate 
reiteration of the iconography of the revolutionary 
episode. It is, indeed, strikingly similar to a print of 1803 
by Boizot Pere and A. Chaponnier, which represents 
Roman ladies donating their jewelry to the state (Fig. 15) — 
the antique antecedent of the French ladies’ act. Villain's 
Oh! Bravo mesdames, c'est donc votre tour (Fig. 16) is yet 
another example. 

Further evidence enforces these visual parallels. Ladies 
conducting a collection in an elegant Parisian salon did so 
wearing Phrygian bonnets and tricolor cockades, very 
much like the ladies of the 1789 event. In the course of 
another “quête,” the women of Les Halles were reported 
eagerly contributing their meager means for the Greeks, 
and saying: “Tenez, ma petite ... quand je lis ces choses-là 
[i.e. Turkish atrocities] sur le journal, ça me fait comme 
une révolution! 1? Finally, in a Philhellenic poem by one 
René Tredos, Les Parisiennes ou le sacrifice aux Grecs 
(1826), the collection was significantly transformed into 


standard-bearing Greek gratefully acknowledging two French ladies, one 
of whom holds out a purse and a wreath. The image is framed by lilies 
and branches of oak and laurel, symbolizing the two countries, France 
and Greece. 


11 On September 7, 1789, a group of artists’ wives and daughters led by 
the wife of the sculptor Moitte donated their jewelry to the French state, 
in emulation of a similar act performed by Roman ladies as recounted by 
Plutarch. For a narrative of this event, see Journal inédit de madame 
Moitte, femme de Jean Guillaume Moitte, statuaire membre de 
l'Académie des Beaux-Arts 1805-1807 ..., publié par Paul Cottin, Paris, 
1932, 1-3 and 297; and Hippolyte Gautier, L'An 1789, événements, 
moeurs, idées, oeuvres et caractéres, Paris, 1888, 700-01. Robert Rosen- 
blum has dealt with the iconography of this theme and its meaning 
within the ideological context of the French Revolution, in 
Transformations in Late Eighteenth Century Art, Princeton, 1974, 86-87. 


112 Le Mercure du dix-neuvième siècle, xii, 1826, 617. 
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an act of sacrifice, a donation of precious adornments and 
jewelry identical to that of the revolutionary women, now 
performed by their modern counterparts: 


O rare cevouement! elles vendent bientôt 

De futik bijoux, ndustrieux ouvrages 

Où dans l'or avec art s'enchássent les coraux, 

Ou l'or ui-même éclate en élégants réseaux, 
Charmaates et riches parures 

Qu: decoraient leurs bras ou pressaient leurs cein- 
tures. 15 


As with 3otzaris, so with the Quéte pour les Grecs (Fig. 
13). Taroush its evocation of the imagery of 1789, a theme 
from ‘he Pailhellenic present was subtly used to make an 
allusion tc the Liberal ideology of the 1820's. To the 
political‘ initiate" of the time, the presence of David's pic- cd | 





ture at the center of the print must therefore have meant 15 Boizot Pere and Alexandre Chaponnier, Generosity of 
more thar the mere display of Laugier’s token of Roman Women, engraving. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Philhelleni- allegiance: it subtly confirmed and thereby Cabinet des Estampes (photo: Bibliotheque Nationale) 


stressed th» radical message contained in the lithograph. 

Thus, during the Restoration, David's Leonidas at 
Thermopyae suddenly appeared in the limelight of 
currert poitical events. With memories of the Revolution 
and of the Empire attached to it, the painting served as a 
visual allusion to tne cornerstones of Liberal thought: 
repub.icansm and Bonapartism. Its emblematic role was 
‘actuelized’ amd given greater potency through its 
association with the literary and visual imagery of the 
Greek Revolution which, in the 1820's, occupied both 
French poltics and the French public mind. During the 
Restoratier, Liberalsm and Philhellenism joined hands 
under the -ign af Leonidas. 
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16 Villain. Oh! Bravo mesdames, c'est donc votre tour, engrav- 
ing. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes (photo: 
Bibliothèque Nationale) 
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Notes and Documentation 


Some Born-Again Christians of the Fourth 
Century 


Deborah Markow 


The idea that resurrection is an integral part of each believer's 
salvation has always been basic to Christian thought. But in the 
early centuries there was some confusion about the manner in 
which the individual Christian would be resurrected. Two 
beliefs are known to have been prevalent: the resurrection 
to occur at the Second Coming would be either a rising in the 
flesh or a new spiritual creation.? It seems probable that both 
beliefs found iconographic expression. 

The resurrection of mankind as a rising in the flesh is familiar 
to us in medieval Last Judgments where, at the sounding of the 
trumpets, the dead rise from their coffins, from the earth and the 
sea, to assemble before the throne of God.? However, no depic- 
tion of the resurrection of mankind that corresponds to the 
second belief, that of a new spiritual creation, has ever been iden- 
tified. This study will argue that the belief in resurrection as a 
spiritual creation is depicted on several fourth-century funerary 
monuments and it will focus on two double-frieze sarcophagi in 
particular: the "dogmatic" sarcophagus in the Vatican and a 
newly discovered sarcophagus in Arles (Figs. 1-4).4 

These monuments have been compared, and a relationship 
between them has been established, by all those who have dis- 
cussed the new Arlesian find.5 But I would like to focus on only 
one part of the reliefs, the scene in the upper left-hand corner of 
both monuments which in each example brings together two 
small nude figures and several larger men clad in togas (Figs. 2 
and 4). 

The scene on the Vatican sarcophagus has received much at- 
tention as a depiction of creation. The small nude figures have 
been identified as Adam and Eve, said to be present here before 
the earliest representation of the trinitarian Christian God.* But 


This article was developed from ideas originally presented in a talk 
delivered at the Byzantine Studies Conference in October 1980. 


! Paul staunchly defends the idea of resurrection in his letter to the 
Corinthians (1 Corinthians 15:12-18) where he cites the resurrection of 
Christ as assurance of each Christian's own resurrection. 


? The confusion about the mode of resurrection is discussed by Hick, 
182-83. 


3 See examples of St.-Denis, ill. in G. Zarnecki, Romanesque Art, New 
York, 1971, ill. 90; at Poitiers, ill. in E. Male, The Gothic Image, New 
York, 1972, fig. 175. 


‘For the most recent bibliography on the much discussed “dogmatic” 
sarcophagus see D. A.L, Rep., 41, where it is dated to the second quarter 
of the 4th century. Since 1974 three scholars have discussed the new 
Arlesian find. It was first published by Rouquette, 254-273, esp. 265- 
273; then discussed by Christe, 76-80 and Engemann, 157-172. All three 
scholars place it in the first half of the 4th century. 


5 The relationship between these scenes of creation has been noted in all 
previous studies, Rouquette, 271; Christe, 76; Engemann, 167-170. 


6 A. Heimann, "Trinitas Creator Mundi,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, u, 1938-39, 42-52, esp. 43 where the trinitarian 
arguments are debated. 


? Probably the first to question the identification of the Vatican scenes as 
the Creation of Adam and Eve was L. DeBruyne (‘’L'Imposition des 


when an attempt is made to transfer that description to the 
corresponding scene in Arles a problem is immediately apparent, 
because the four larger figures in Arles cannot represent the 
lrinity. This in turn casts into doubt the identification of the 
Arlesian scene as "The Creation of Adam and Eve," and the 
analogies with the Vatican work make that scene require renewed 
scrutiny as well.” 

A clearer understanding of these scenes demands considera- 
tion of four questions: the identity of the enthroned figure and 
the large figures accompanying him, the meaning of the imposi- 
tion of hands which takes place in both scenes, the meaning of 
the nudity, and the interpretation of the reduced size of the two 
figures before the throne. 

It seems probable that the enthroned bearded male figure is, in 
both examples, God the Father. He is distinguished as an 
elevated personage by being enthroned while others stand, and 
by being the figure upon whom their attention is centered. 

The large figures immediately around his throne, two on the 
Vatican example and three in Arles, are comparable groups for 
Christ is identifiable as the additional figure in Arles. This iden- 
tification is possible because the depiction of Christ as a young, 
unbearded, long-haired man is consistent throughout both 
double-frieze sarcophagi. Thus the unbearded togatus in Arles 
who places his hand on the head of the small female figure must 
be Christ. But the identity of the standing bearded figures still 
remains to be decided. 

J. Engemann believes that the two men in Arles, other than the 
seated God the Father and the standing Christ, are the angels of- 
ten present at the Creation of Adam and Eve. This interpretation 
is tenable, but there are two objections. First, the Arlesian work 
looks, as Y. Christe has remarked, less like a scene of Creation 
than one of presentation.’ Secondly, the angels in known Crea- 
tion images are unparticipating witnesses, whereas here the 
figure at the far right participates, placing his hand on the 
shoulder of the male figure as if to make certain that this little 
person is included in the scene.!? However, the figures might be 
angels if the scene is instead related, as will be suggested, to the 
act of baptism, where angels are believed to assist in the new 
creation and resurrection symbolized by that sacrament." 


mains dans l'art ancien," Rivista di archeologia cristiana, xx, 1943, 178) 
where he suggested that a funerary monument does not seem the ap- 
propriate place to expound such a complex idea as the trinitarian crea- 
tion. See also U, Schubert ("Eine jüdische Vorlage für die Darstellung der 
Erschaffung des Menschen in der so-gennanten Cotton-Genesis Rezen- 
sion?," Atti del IX Congresso Internazionale di Archeologia Cristiana, 
Vatican, 1978, 434) who states that the creation scene on the Vatican 
frieze is in no way related to the biblical description of the creation of 
Eve. Christe, 78, has remarked that the Arlesian work, in particular, 
looks less like a depiction of Genesis than a "reflection on the mystery of 
salvation." 


8 Engemann, 159. C. Berefelt too states that until the end of the 4th cen- 
tury angels generally had no wings but were ennobled humans. A Study 
of the Winged Angel, Stockholm, 1965, 16. 


? Christe, 78. 


10 See, for example, the angels in the Carolingian Grandval and Vivian 
Bibles iil. in H. L. Kessler, “Hic homo formatur ...," Art Bulletin, um, 
1971, figs. 2 and 3, and fig. 6 which depicts the creation scene at S. 
Marco, Venice. 


11 The assistance of angels is discussed by J. Danielou in The Angels and 
Their Mission, trans. D. Heimann, Westminster, Md., 1957, 58-59. It 
was the belief in early Christianity that to participate in baptism was to 
participate in the resurrection, to be alive in the life of the Spirit. Kelly, 
461. 
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1 Dcubleregister Eary Christian sarcophagus. Vatican, Museo 
Pio-Cmsti ro (photo: Vatican) 
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2 Detail o. Fig. 1. (photo: Vatican) 


On the cer hand, Christe sees these two figures as Peter and 
Paul, two rem who aremot present at the creation of Adam and 
Eve, but a e ofter depicted on Early Christian sarcophagi to 
demonstrate he aic anc comfort which they give to the deceased 
in their heavenly restina place.12 In a scene of resurrection, for 
example, apestles would be present to participate in the destiny 
after ife of the figures brought before the throne of God. 

Thus, fo the identifxation suggested here it is not necessary 
to decide &tinitely whether the togati who stand around the 
throne of God are aposties or angels. Either identity suggested by 
the two scholars weuld 2e suitable, for angels and apostles alike 
were eliev=c to reside n Heaven with God, and both were in- 
volved witt baptism ard its bestowal of the Holy Spirit, a gift 


12 Chris-e. 78 When the soul of the deceased is placed between two apos- 
tles on è sarcephagus it should be assumed that the apostles are there to 
help the sou. A. Stuiber, Refrigerium interim: Die Vorstellung vom 
Zwischenzus aed una die rühchristliche Grabkunst, Bonn, 1957, 196. 
The tvc figu es are not necessarily Peter and Paul but may be any two 





3 Double-register Early Christian sarcophagus. Arles, Musee 
Réattu (photo: Musée) 





4 Detail of Fig. 3 (photo: Musee) 


that I suggest is the key to the understanding of these scenes. 

The bestowal of the Holy Spirit has been held to be manifest in 
the laying-on of hands, a gesture of particular importance on 
Early Christian monuments, and one whose meaning is the 
second of the issues that require consideration. 

On the Arlesian sarcophagus Christ has already been iden- 
tified as the figure who places his hand on the head of one of the 
small figures before the throne. On the example in the Vatican it 
is another of the togati who performs the imposition of hands. 
This gesture, to be sure, has another connotation besides the 
communication of spiritual grace and the bestowal of the Divine 
Spirit; it may indicate an act of divine judgment. 

On the sarcophagus in the Vatican, however, the gesture can- 


apostles, since all of them were believed to be with Christ in Paradise. E. 
Dinkler, "Die ersten Petrusdarstellungen," Marburger Jahrbuch für 
Kunstwissenschaft, x1, 1938, 37, 74. 


13 See DeBruyne (as in n. 7), 1-267, for the several meanings for this 
gesture in the art of the Early Christian period. 
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5 Baptism of Christ, detail F Le 
of Early Christian sar- o 
cophagus. Rome, Museo 
delle Terme di Diocleziano = 


(photo: D.A.I.) 


not imply judgment because that was the particular function of 
Christ, and it is not he but an apostle or an angel who imposes 
his hand on the small female figure. The relationship between 
the scenes on the two sarcophagi presupposes a corresponding 
meaning for this gesture in both examples, and so the depiction 
of divine judgment cannot be intended in either work. 

The gesture then seems more probably related to the bestowal 
of the Divine Spirit. There are, of course, many examples of 
Early Christian works that depict the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
in just this way; for example, the many images of the Baptism of 
Christ where John places his hand on Christ's head, and the Holy 
Spirit descends, whether or not the Spirit is actually depicted 
(Fig. 5).14 

In almost all Early Christian depictions of the Baptism, Christ 
is less than half the size of John.!5 This reduced size is shared by 
all the figures on these two sarcophagi who are touched by 
Christ's hand and so reduced size may be presumed to have a 
significance. It will be argued here that, in fourth-century Early 


14 Only five of the Baptisms illustrated in J. Wilpert, I sarcofagi cristiani 
antichi, Rome, 1929, depict the dove of the Holy Spirit (1,1; m1, 1; x1,1; 
x1,2; Lxv). The other four depend upon the laying-on of hands to convey 
the same information (vi, 4; XII, 2; xix, 3; xix, 4). 


15 The nine baptisms illustrated in Wilpert (as in n. 14) all have reduced- 
size figures of Christ. Several explanations have been offered for Christ's 
small size, but none for any possible relationship between his size and the 
reduced size of any other figures in Early Christian art. Christ's small size 
has been related to infancy, and to birth into immaterial life (E. LeBlant, 
Etude sur les sarcophages chrétiens, Arles, 1878, 27); to a master-disciple 
scheme, the traditional theme of teaching (J. Fink, Les Grands Thèmes de 
l'iconographie chrétienne des premiers siècles, trans. D. F. Debuyst, 
Bruges, 1966, 34); and to the relationship between the baptized and the 
new born, Riley, 298. The reduced size of Lazarus in Early Christian art 
has been explained as relating resurrection to a new birth, a birth into 
eternity (E. Male, "La Résurrection de Lazare dans l'art," La Revue des 
arts, 1, 1951, 45). 


16 Dinkler (as in n. 12), 77. 


17 The Holy Spirit is the force responsible for the working of miracles. A. 
C. Headlam, Christian Theology, The Doctrine of God, Oxford, 1934, 
397-98. G. Dix (The Shape of the Liturgy, Glasgow, 1945, 260) notes that 
the early Church confined the operation of the Holy Spirit to the 


Christian art, it is symbolic of the reception of the Holv Spirit. 

The representation of the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on Early 
Christian sarcophagi in scenes of Christ's Baptism has just been 
cited. The donation of the Spirit also appears on the Arlesian and 
Vatican reliefs. For example, on the “dogmatic” sarcophagus the 
right side of the bottom register depicts Peter's miracle of the 
waters (Fig. 1). Peter's importance on Early Christian sarcophagi 
has been attributed to his role both in the administration of bap- 
tism and in the bestowal of the Holy Spirit.!5 Peter is mediator of 
the Holy Spirit between Christ and man, and the reduced size of 
the two men imbibing the miraculous waters, that is to say the 
baptismal waters, would be symbolic of their receipt of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Arlesian sarcophagus is replete with examples of reduced 
size (Fig. 3). The upper register, left, next to the scene at the 
throne, depicts Christ healing the lame man, still seated on his 
bed; to the right, Christ blesses a kneeling woman, and on the 
bottom register Christ blesses a small man standing behind the 
miraculously multiplied loaves of bread. Each of these miracles 
and blessings is accomplished through the donation of the Holy 
Spirit. the working energy of God, here symbolized by the im- 
position of hands and the reduced size of the recipient. 

The small figures in the scenes in the upper left corner of the 
Arlesian and Vatican sarcophagi are, however, unlike all the 
other small figures in receipt of the Divine Spirit, except for the 
baptized Christ, because the men and the women before the 
throne of God are nude. Early Christian art depicts only specific 
biblical scenes with nudes, all of them standard on sarcophagi of 
that era: Jonah, Daniel, Adam and Eve, the resurrection in 
Ezekiel, scenes of baptism and, once, the raising of Lazarus. 
Because of this particularization, nudity has been linked to the 
new life promised in the resurrection.18 There are several Early 
Christian reliefs where small nude figures, similar to the ones on 
the Vatican and Arlesian sarcophagi, stand and recline before a 
miracle-working figure (Fig. 6). These reliefs have been said to 
depict a scene of resurrection.!? The nudity of the figures, it has 
been shown, signifies the fresh birth and the divine sta:e that will 
be bestowed at the time of resurrection, and thus immortality 
through resurrection can be symbolized by nudity.?° 


redeemed, those who had been baptized or otherwise had been blessed by 
Christ. 

18 See J. Z. Smith, “The Garments of Shame," The History of Religion, v, 
1966, 224, where it is stated that ‘’... nudity is clearly a symbol of new 
life as promised in the resurrection and when appearing with baptisms is 
equal to sacramental rebirth.” A. G. Martmore (‘’L'Iconographie des 
catacombes et la catéchèse antique,” Rivista di archeologia cristiana, xxv, 
1949, 112) relates nudity to the Holy Spirit. A specific connection be- 
tween Daniel and the resurrection (as well as between Dariel and bap- 
tism) is made in a 3rd-century commentary on Daniel which is cited by J. 
W. Salomonson in Voluptatem spectandi non perdat sed mutet: Observa- 
tions sur l'iconographie du martyre en Afrique Romaine, Amster- 


dam/Oxford/New York, 1979, 72 (No. 109), 82 (No. 127). 


19 [n D.A.I., Rep., see, e.g., ills. 12a, 14, 21, 23, 86, where the act of 
resurrection is identified. Some of the scenes are probably incorrectly 
ascribed to the Old Testament resurrection brought about by Ezekiel and 
are more likely to be depictions of Christ as miracle worker. see esp. ills. 
14 and 21. 

20 See C.-M. Edsman, The Body and Eternal Life: A Comparative and Ex- 
egetical Study, Stockholm, 1946, 71, where the author discusses the 
linguistic origins of resurrection as a second birth. 


In the fourt century mmortality and resurrection were also 
related to bapt sm and te the nudity of the baptismal initiate. 
These rites, dis ussed by H. M. Riley, granted immortality to the 
Christian initi&e and symbolized his resurrection through his 
emerging from the baptisma! death.21 The symbolic resurrection 
that oceurred Curing bap-ism may be reflected in the art of the 
fourth eentury hrough the pictorial analogies made between the 
reduced-size rie figure of the baptized Christ, for example, and 
the reduced-siz» nude figures in the resurrection scenes. 

Riley also moves that the basic symbols of baptism are those of 
creation amd r--creation, of natural birth and supernatural 
birth.22 Here he -ites paral els and contrasts that can be found in 
the writings cf Paul, whese teachings were closely scrutinized 
during the four h eentury ?? According to one interpretation of 
Paul, widely accepted in the third and fourth centuries, but con- 
trary to later ormodox dogma, resurrection entailed the creation 
of a new spiritual body. În other words, resurrection is an en- 
tirely new creaton that w.s to produce a spiritual body, not to 
revivify the fles_. The resurrection of the physical body was not 
established as crthodox until after the fourth century, when 
Saint Jerome argued for tke revivification of the body.?5 

I suggest that it is a conception of resurrection held before 
Saint Jerome's irfluence w.s felt that is depicted on the frieze on 
the Vaticam sar-ophagus. The idea that resurrection occurs 
through a new  reation is demonstrated in this work by con- 
flating one newl invented Christian image of resurrection, the 
small nude figrres, and the previously established pagan 
iconography of areation.26 The relationship of the scene on the 
Vatican sarcophagus to pagan scenes of creation was pointed out 
by F. Gerke, wh» cited its antecedents in Promethean creation 
scenes on non-C .ristian saxcophagi (Fig. 7).? In the pagan and 
Christian examples, newly created figures both stand and recline 
before the seated figure of the creator, probably to imply that 
creation is an ongoing process. The particular meaning that Early 
Christian art atta*hed to the small nude figure permitted the ar- 
tist to use-the pagan depicticn of creation and imbue it with new 
importance, the illustration of the second creation at the 
resurrection. However, the use of the pagan creation image has 
hidden the true identity of the scene and obscured its 
relationship to resurrection. Now, because the Arlesian example 
lacks an exact andogy to creation iconography, and looks more 


21 Riley, 279. 
22 [bid., 325-339. 


23 The renaissance ir Pauline studies is pointed out by Riley, 223. For a 
more recentsstudy of Pauline doctrine see D. J. Murphy, "The Dead in 
Christ: Paul’s Undestanding c* God's Fidelity," Ph.D. diss., Union 
Theological Seminar- , New York, 1977. A more historically comprehen- 
sive view of Paul's esurrection theology is found in Hick, passim. 


24 [t must beac«now =dged that 20th-century theological historians have 
interpreted these pas ages from Paul's writings in two ways. This is dis- 
cussed by M. E. DaH in The Resurrection of the Body, London, 1962, 
passim. One. the “traditional” interpretation, finds the passage to mean 
resurrection of the ~hysical body, the present understanding of the 
Catholic church. Thesecond, the" accepted" interpretation, is made in a 
more historieal framework, relying upon other Early Christian beliefs, 
and interprets Paul tc mean that a new creation of a new spiritual body 
would occur at the =surrection It is beyond the province of an art 
historian to interpret or defend any exegesis of Paul's writings to the 
Corinthians. Heweve , it is evident in the reliefs that there are great 
similarities between the "accepted" historical interpretation and the 
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6 Scene of resurrection, detail of Early Christian sarcophagus. 
Vatican, Museo Pio-Cristiano (photo: Vatican) 





7 Prometheus's Creation of Man, pagan sarcophagus. Rome, 
Vatican (photo: Vatican) 


like a scene of presentation, it has served as a means to under- 
stand the additional relationship to resurrection present in both 
examples. 

The theological implications of these scenes are complex, and 
it is necessary to examine some other biblical writings on 


visual material. Another study on the development of the dogma of 
resurrection is R. Grant, “The Resurrection of the Body," The Journal of 
Religion, xxvii, 1948, 120-130, esp. 125, and 188-208. The Pauline new 
creation is discussed by J. Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity, 
New York, 1937, 11, 611. 


?5 Jerome at first agreed with Paul and Origen that the elect were 
transformed into spiritual beings, but in 394 he argued for the literal 
resurrection of the physical earthly body. Kelly, 476. Jerome's insistence 
on this doctrime established its orthodoxy in the West. A. Harnock, A 
History of Dogma, trans. N. Buchanan, Gloucester, Mass., 1976, 111, 187 
(No. 2). 


26 For the theological relationship between creation and resurrection in 
early Christianity see J. Pelikan, "The Emergence of the Catholic 
Tradition", in The Christian Tradition, 1, Chicago, 1971, 51-52. This is 
also mentioned by Schubert (as in n. 7) 436. 

7 For the relationship between Early Christian creation scenes and 


Promethean images see F. Gerke, Die christlichen Sarkophage der 
vorkonstantinischen Zeit, Berlin, 1940, 193. 
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resurrection, as interpreted in the fourth century, which seem to 
be related to the images on the Vatican and Arlesian sarcophagi, 
as well as to other fourth-century examples. 

Paul distinguished in several ways between the natural human 
being and the resurrected Christian. He said that the first being is 
from earth and is material, while the second, resurrected, is from 
Heaven and is spiritual.25 ‘‘So with the resurrection of the dead 
..., Paul wrote, “sown an animate body, it rises a spiritual 
body.’’2? A third way of making this distinction is that the first 
man, of earth, is the psychic man given life by anima, while the 
second man, of Heaven, is the pneumatic man imbued with the 
Divine Spirit.?? This second, or pneumatic, creation would be en- 
dowed with the Holy Spirit, a gift that is often symbolized in 
Early Christian art by the imposition of hands and by the 
reduced size of the recipient. 

It seems that the comparisons made by Paul are also made on 
the Vatican sarcophagus, where a full-sized Adam and Eve are 
placed beside the two reduced-size male and female figures. This 
juxtaposition contrasts the right-hand scene, the earthly figures 
of Adam and Eve who correspond to Paul's psychic creation 
enlivened by anima, with the scene on the left, the spiritual body 
in Heaven before the throne of God, Paul's pneumatic man of the 
second creation. 

Other Early Christian sarcophagi also seem to make the 
Pauline contrast between anima and pneuma, between soul crea- 
tion and spirit creation.?! On one sarcophagus (Fig. 8) the female 
orant, representing the animate creation, is accompanied by two 
apostles who, as is customary, are present to help this Christian 
in her acceptance to Paradise. This anima stands next to a small 
nude figure, the spiritual creation, who is receiving the Holy 
Spirit from the hand of Christ. 

On one mid-fourth-century tree sarcophagus the central field 
contains the full-size figure of an orant who represents the 
animate creation (Fig. 9). The scene to the immediate left depicts 
Christ working a miracle of resurrection, where the person 
brought back to life, like Lazarus in many depictions of that 
resurrection, is a reduced-size figure who symbolizes the receipt 
of the Holy Spirit, the pneuma, thereby signifying the pneumatic 
creation which is embodied in the resurrection.22 

On the other hand, it might be argued that the sarcophagus in 
the Vatican does not show the contrast between the new spiritual 
creation of the resurrection, on the left, and the first, animate 
creation, on the right, but rather represents the first creation, as 
seen in the figures before the throne, and the changed condition 
of Adam and Eve after the Fall, on the right. The first objection 
to this suggestion is based on a fourth-century interpretation of 
the Creation and the Fall, which did not hold that man's nature 
changed after the Fall from a spiritual creation to an animate 
creation. Saint Augustine, in his recapitulation of Pauline 


28 These passages are interpreted by H. A. W. Mayer, Critical and Ex- 
egetical Handbook to the Epistles to the Corinthians, trans. D. D. Ban- 
nerman, New York, 1884, 381-83. See also K. L. Schmidt, “Homo Imago 
Dei im alten und neuen Testament," Eranos Jahrbuch, xv, 1947, 152-53. 


221 Corinthians 15:42-50. 


30 An intelligent analysis of Pauline resurrection philosophy is found in 
Weiss (as in n. 24) 607-611. 


31 See, e.g., D.A.L, Rep., ills. 14, 86, 376, and 674. 


32 The spiritualized resurrection image disappears after the 4th century, 
probably reflecting the change in Church dogma at the beginning of the 
5th century. In contrast, medieval resurrection scenes are generally part 
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9 Early Christian tree sarcophagus. Vatican, Museo Pio- 
Cristiano (photo: D.A.I.) 


theology, wrote, "We may not think that Adam had a spiritual 
body before the Fall and then became a natural one. '?? 

Secondly, if it were the explicit purpose of these and other 
Early Christian reliefs to demonstrate Adam and Eve's change in 
nature, or their sinfulness, or to emphasize mankind's fall from 
spiritual grace, the large figures of Adam and Eve should often 
have been contrasted to the small pre-Fall figures of the spiritual 
creation. But that is not the case, and the Fall is often shown 
without reference to any scene of creation.34 

Recent research has concluded that the true importance of the 
Fall to fourth-century theologians was not that it marked a 
change in man's nature, but that the Fall was the reason for 
man's mortality, the reason why man should die at all.3 The 


of a Last Judgment program and invariably show the dead climbing out 
of their sarcophagi to emphasize that this is a resurrection of the natural 
body, not in the spirit. 


33 Saint Augustine, The City of God, trans. J. Healey, Edinburgh, 1907, 
11, chap. 23. There was some dissent in the Greek church where Gregory 
of Nyssa's On the Soul and Resurrection spoke of a return to our original 
nature, but this was argued against in the West at this time. J. Pelikan, 
The Finality of Jesus Christ in an Age of Universal History, London, 
1965, 20. 


34 D.A.I. Rep., ills. 8, 21, 25a, and 40. 
35 Riley, 298. 


fallen Adam and Eve are represented on fourth-century sar- 
cophagi as æ reminder that the deception of the first parents 
resulted in the need ‘or these funerary monuments. If there is a 
contrast intez d«d on thesarcophagus in the Vatican, it is not be- 
tween Adam ard Eve befcre and after the Fall, but between Paul's 
small prœumaäc spiritual creatures of the resurrection, the 
second creatior and thelarge animate figures of Adam and Eve, 
the figures c che first ereazion. 

The two Ear*y Christian resurrections that have concerned us 
here in partcular represent ideas extending beyond the Old 
Testament cr»a ion, with which they have been identified in the 
past, to anew <ind ef uniquely Christian creation. They depict 
an act of presertatior made before the throne of God, in one ex- 
ample combined witi an act of creation, and in both related to 
the resursectbr whea the Caristian initiate will be born again to 
eternal like. 

(Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 
i East 78th St., New York, NY 10021] 


Jacques-L»uis David and Frangois-Anne David 
at the Police Station: An Incident of Homonymic 
Confusiom 


George Levatine 


David is not a particelar+y unusual French surname, and it is cer- 
tainly not exceptional among early nineteenth-century artists.! 
Nevertheless t is difficult to imagine that the renowned 
Jacques-Loui: David coud have ever been mistaken for any 
other French. astist of the same period who happened to be also 
named Davic. «et it is remarkable to note that the fame of the 
painter cf “le Sabine Women did not prevent a case of 
homonymy fen intermitter tly confusing his works — both dur- 
ing his lifetare anc long after his death —? with those of 
Francois-Anse Davis, ar artist who was characterized by Jules 
Renouvier a: "lun des: graveurs les plus médiocres sortis de 
l'atelier de Leb.s.73 

The two mer were true ccntemporaries; their dates are almost 








i 





Ms 


I am greatly i.d. bted io Mf Coutarel, Archiviste of the Préfecture de 
Police, for genarcas assistance during my research at the Bibliothèque of 
the Préfecture de Police, ire Paris. 


1 Besides the two. Davids discussed in the present article, one can men- 
tion, of course, David dagers; his father, Pierre-Louis David; a 
landscape painser known as David de Marseille; and another David who 
was a student of Lépicié (see €. Saunier, ‘’Francois-Anne David," La 
Chronique des-axts et de la curiosité, No. 1, January 2, 1904, 81-82). 


2 See J. L. jules Cavid, Le Peintre Louis David, 1748-1825, Souvenirs & 
documents iné^it, Paris, 1580, 109 and 395-96; see also Saunier, 80. 
3]. Renouvier, Fsstoire de &ar: pendant la révolution, considéré prin- 
cipalement dars 2s estampes, Paris, 1863, 302. 





aghy of Anne-Francois David appears in 


Saunier (po. 88.2) 


5 One mus: acknowledge thai François-Anne David's advertisements of- 
ten included #= itle de l'acxlémie de peinture et de sculpture de Berlin 
(for instance, a Nouvalles: des arts, u, 1802, 347 and in, 1803, 343). 
However, becaas« of the many :itles that contemporaries could have ex- 
pected to be as-osiated with ihe fame of Jacques-Louis David, François- 
Anne David's féliation with the Academy of Berlin was not sufficient 
to dispel the ce nwusion. 
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identical: 1748-1825 for Jacques-Louis and 1741-1824 for Anne- 
Francois. However, this chronological factor has a relatively 
minor significance, for the real cause of the confusion of the two 
Davids’ works can be clearly traced to François-Anne David's 
curious penchant for omitting his Christian names in the adver- 
tisements of his prints.5 

The resulting misattributions were one-sided. The produc- 
tions of the celebrated painter were never ascribed to the third- 
rate engraver: it was only the works of the latter that were mis- 
taken for those of the former. Predictably, these suspicious blun- 
ders did not please Jacques-Louis David, and on several occa- 
sions he found it necessary to publish a mise au point in the 
press.? 


¢ An example is the prospectus that appeared in the Nouvelles des arts 
(1802), announcing François-Anne David's engraving of the Premier 
Consul à la bataille de Marengo. Responding to this advertisement, in 
which Francois-Anne David was requesting the prospective subscribers 
to write simply to "David" (Nouvelles des arts, 11, 1802, 348), Jacques- 
Louis David entered in the same Nouvelles des arts the following 
statement: 


Le cit. David, peintre, et membre de l'Institut, a l'honneur de prévenir 
le public, que plusieurs citoyens induits en erreur, se sont adresses à lui 
pour prendre part à une souscription ouverte pour la gravure du 
premier Consul. 

Il est vrai qu'il a fait le portrait équestre du Général Bonaparte 
franchissant le mont Saint-Bernard, mais il ne l'a point fait graver, et 
n'a formé aucune souscription à ce sujet. Il observe que quand il lui est 
arrivé d'annoncer quelques-uns de ses ouvrages, il a toujours eu l'at- 
tention d'ajouter à sa signature le titre de Peintre, et membre de 
l'Institut, pour prémunir, par ce moyen, le public contre toute erreur, 
et l'empécher de se méprendre à la vue d'un nom commun à plusieurs 
citoyens (ibid., 303). 


The same text is reproduced in J. L. Jules David's Le Peintre Louis David 
(p. 396). However, the words "plusieurs citoyens" are replaced by 
"plusieurs artistes." 
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Obviously, such minor unpleasantnesses did not dent 
Jacques-Louis David's reputation in any way: it would be mis- 
leading to exaggerate their importance. In the context of the pres- 
ent article, however, the recurrence of these homonymic inci- 
dents must be remembered to explain the cause of a sequence of 
misunderstandings that culminated in a police report that I 
recently uncovered in the archives of the Préfecture de Police in 
Paris. This curious document originates in still another case of 
the perennial confusion of the two Davids, but, beyond a mere 
question of homonymy, it allows an intriguing glimpse into an 
unexplored layer of Jacques-Louis David's life. 

This official handwritten report is composed of two Procès- 
verbaux des Commissaires de Police of the Division du 
Museum.’ The first is dated 10 Thermidor an IX (July 29, 1801); 
the second is undated, but its text indicates that it was written 
during the same month.* The two Procés-verbaux, scrawled in 
Commissaire Noel Francois Couvreur's hasty hand and 
couched in a typically telegraphic police station style, are stud- 
ded with abbreviations, misspellings, and grammatical errors. 
Yet, despite occasional problems of legibility, this text clearly es- 
tablishes the following facts: 

(1) On July 29, 1801, François-Anne David? brought to the 
police station of the Division du Muséum a parcel and an en- 
velope that had been delivered to him by mistake in the morning 
of the same day. He realized this error in opening the parcel and 
reading the contents of the envelope. 

(2) Somewhat later, during the same month, Jacques-Louis 
David!° appeared in the same police station and asserted his right 
to the parcel and the envelope. He demonstrated the validity of 
his claim, and all the items were officially given to him. 

(3) The parcel was wrapped in a white muslin handkerchief 
with red stripes, initialed with a blue letter M. It contained a man's 
dirty shirt, flesh-colored nankeen trousers, worn white cotton 
stockings, and a white vest of twilled muslin marked in red with 
the initials V. S. C. L. 

(4) The envelope, erroneously bearing the address of 
Francois- Anne David, contained two unsealed letters. One of 
them, dated 9 Thermidor (July 28), without any address or 
signature, began with the words "Citoyen if I did not write to 
you until now," and ended with "by this, I beg you to believe 
that the person who is writing this letter is a truthful man, in- 
capable of submitting himself to your suspicion, salut.” The 
second letter, undated, was addressed to Monsieur David and 
signed L. Mich. It began with the words "Citoyen Mich to 
Monsieur David, being convinced of your feelings," and ended 
with the words “I had the little bundle of clothing delivered to 
your doorman, in the same condition it had been left at my 
house.” 

On the strength of this information, one can retrace the events 
leading to Jacques-Louis David's visit to the police station. The 
author of the unsigned letter (dated July 28) brought (or sent) 
this letter with a parcel of clothing to the residence of L. Mich. 


? See Appendix. 
s This text includes the words: "le dix courant.” 
? He signed the first Procès-verbal as “f David." 


?? He signed the second Procès-verbal as "L David," and he is identified 
as "Louis David" in the same text. 


't The original letters are lost. In a Procès-verbal, the police merely record- 


The following day (July 29), L. Mich forwarded these items, ac- 
companied with his own "cover letter" (which he signed, but left 
undzted), to Jacques-Louis David. However, the parcel and the 
two letters were delivered to Francois- Anne David, instead of 
Jacques-Louis David (the letters were enclosed, probably by L. 
Mich, in an envelope bearing Francois-Anne David's address). 
Concluding that they were not meant for him, Francois-Anne 
David, the same day, brought all these items to the police station 
where they were eventually repossessed by Jacques-Louis David. 

One may venture some additional comments. There is little 
doukt that, from the beginning, the parcel and the unsigned let- 
ter were meant to reach Jacques-Louis David (it would be dif- 
ficul: to find another explanation for the "cover letter" written 
by L Mich). It can also be noted that, regardless of motivation, 
the sending of a parcel of miscellaneous articles of worn 
masc.line apparel suggests a definite degree of familiarity be- 
tween Jacques-Louis David and the anonymous sender. This 
relationship, however, was complicated by some serious personal 
misunderstanding that is conveyed by the wording of the un- 
signed letter (“truthful man, incapable of submitting to your 
susp:cion.") Moreover, the omission of both the names of the ad- 
dressee and of the writer in this letter colors it with a feeling of 
secretiveness: apparently the sender knew that he would be iden- 
tifiec by David as the author of the letter, but he did not want 
their names to be exposed to outsiders' recognition. This 
secretiveness is also hinted in the mode of action chosen by the 
sender of this letter who — avoiding direct communication with 
Jacques-Louis David — decided to use L. Mich as an inter- 
mediary. The latter, presumably well-known to the sender of the 
unsigned letter, seems to have felt an analogous self- 
consciousness about his name which he never spells out beyond 
its abbreviated form.!? While it is clear that this abbreviation was 
sufficient to be understood by Jacques-Louis David, it is 
nevertheless certain that L. Mich could not have been very close 
to the painter, since, stumbling into the homonymic pitfall, he 
confased his address with that of Francois-Anne David. 

Who was L. Mich? Does his name correspond to the initial M. 
affixed on the handkerchief in which the articles of clothing were 
wrapped? Who was the original sender of the unsigned letter and 
of tke parcel? Is he the person whose initials V. S. C. L.13 ap- 
peared on the vest found in the package? How did Jacques-Louis 
David justify his claim to this unattractive bundle of worn and 
dirty clothes (their shabby appearance is confirmed by Francois- 
Anne David's first impression that they were meant for his ser- 
vant — see Appendix)? What is the significance of the deliberate 
secretiveness permeating these events? 

The interest of this episode resides, of course, in the puzzling 
implications of these questions. Since none of them can be 
answered at present, the matter is open to hypotheses. One may 
advance a number of expianations. It is plausible, for instance, 
that the sender of the parcel was a disgruntled lowly associate 
who decided to send back to the painter the articles of clothing 


ed the first and the last sentences of each letter mentioned in the text. 
All the translations are mine. 

H "Mich" is obviously an abbreviation, despite the fact that it is not 
followed by a period in the Procés-verbaux. It could correspond to a 
variety of names, such as Michel, Michaud, Michard, Michu, etc. 

5 The combination of these initials does not correspond to the name of 
any known associate of David. 


originally given or purchased for him. One thinks of a former 
modei, a disraissed servant, some unhappy protégé, or a student. 
In fact, the latter possibility brings to mind the wounded pride 
and tne reser*ment tha: followed the expulsion of the sect of the 
Barbis from. David's studio (around 1800): one wonders 
whether the incident o the parcel is in any way related to the 
Barbus’ weil-cnewn shedding of normal clothes for a Grecian at- 
tire. The aura of secre-y surrounding the police station incident 
can aise suggest a politcal explanation. In 1801, in the midst of 
the rise ef Napolecnic power, Jacques-Louis David's 
revolationary past (he kad been a friend of Robespierre) was ex- 
posec anew wy the abortive anti-Bonapartist assassination plot, 
ascribed to Jecobins, thet directly implicated one of his students, 
Francois-Jeen-Baptisze Topino-Lebrun. Contemporaries 
criticized David's attitude in this affair by contrasting his ob- 











witness for the defense during Topino-Lebrun’s trial (January 7- 
9, 1881). Thi spineless behavior — made even more odious by 
Topimo-Lebren's execution (he was guillotined on January 30 of 
the same yea : — aroused scorn and indignation among die-hard 
Repu»lians.* E is certain that enough deep-seated passions 
were rekindled to incite suspicions and vindictiveness between 
the painter amd his oneime Jacobinist allies. The sending of the 
parce: could save been a gesture of disavowal, or defiance, of a 
former political friend who had earlier been helped (and clothed) 
by David in a time of need. 

Sueh speculations are, admittedly, frustratingly inconclusive. 
Nevertheless, it is diffieult to deny that the homonymic confu- 
sion cf the parcel and the two letters at the police station is most 
unusual if nc: bizarre. i or this reason, it is hoped that this small 
incident — à strangely saaped piece of a puzzle — might prove to 
be useful, in ater research, in shedding some additional light on 
the b:ographi* and the personality of a great painter. 

University of Maryland 
College Park, MD 20742 





Appendix 


The fcilosving vo drocès-serbaux are in the Archives of the Préfecture 
de Police, in Paris (Quai des Orfevres): Sections de Paris. Procès- Verbaux 
des Commissaiws de Police Section du Muséum. An IX. Carton A 191. 
feuille: 134. 


1. First Frocés-verbal (wita the official stamp of the Commissariat de 
Police of the S ctien du Muséum). 


Du 10 Therraidor an 9. 

Déc aration cu clitoyjerx David 

L'aneNsuvierme De La Republique française une et indivisible, Le Dix 
thermidor, aujjour]d[ h]ui [.] Pardevant Nous Noël francois Couvreur 





M See ©. Levitise, The Dawn of Bohemianism: The “Barbu” Rebellion 
and Prsmitivism im Neocla:sical France, University Park and London, 
1978. 


15 For instance, «n June 14, :801, the Premier Consul, after inspecting the 
troops. paid à wsit to the painter's studio to admire his almost finished 
equestrian portet, and late, on the same day, came to the Louvre to see 
the Sakines (Cizoyen francais, ler messidor, quoted in A. Aulard, Paris 
sous le Censulæ, Paris, 19C4, n, 360). Despite these officially flattering 
circumstances, Javid's past was not forgotten. In the same passage, 
speaking of the Sabines, the anonymous writer of the Citoyen français 
comments: "inizitable chef-d'oeuvre qui suffirait pour immortaliser un 
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com[missai]re De police de la Dfivisijon du Muséum Canton De paris 
Est Comparu Le C[itoyJen David artiste peintre Dem[eurant] [au] 
palais N[ation]al Des Sciences et arts 4[e] a[rrondissement] De cet[te] 
Dfivisilon [.] Lequel nous Declare que Ce matin un Commissionaire 
remit à La portiere Du pavillon où il Demeure un paquet De Linge et 
une Lettre à L[('Jaddresse Du Déclarant, et S'en fut = [:] que Cet{tte] 
Lettre et le paquet Luy furent remis, il fit ouverture Du Dit paquet [,] il 
y trouva une chemise à usage D[']homme et Sale, marquée Des Lettres 
i[nitiales] V. S. C. L. = (;] un pantalon De Nankin couleur De chair = 
[;] une paire de Bas De coton blanc ay[an]t Eté portés = [;] un gilet 
Blanc De Mousseline à Cótes, Le tout Enveloppé Dans un Mouchoir 
Blanc De Mousseline [au] Bord rayé en rouge et marqué De La Lettre 
M. en Bleu, qu'ay[an]t ouvert Ensuite [et] Défait L'enveloppe De la let- 
tre, il trouva Dedans Deux Lettres non Cachetée[s], L'une Sans adresse 
et Sans Signature = [,] La Seconde à L[']adresse De monsieur David, 
Signéle] L. Mich, La première Datte [sic] Du Neuf Courfant] 
commençant par les mots Citoyen Sy je ne vous ay Ecrit jusqu'à Ce 
moment = [;] et finissant par Ceus Cy [ceci] je vous prie De Croire que 
Celuy qui Vous Ecrit Cet[te] Lettre est un homme Vray, et incapable 
De Se Soumettre à Votre Défiance, Salut = [,] La Seconde 
Commencant par les mots, Le Clitoy]en Mich à Mfonsieu]r David 
M['étan]t persuadé De Vos Sentiments, et finissant par Ceux Cy j'ay 
fait remettre à votre portier Le petit paqvet De linge, tel qu'il a Eté 
Déposé chez Moy, pourquoy [sic: dans ces circonstances] Le C[itoy]en 
David Déclare ne pas Connoistre Le C{itoy]en mich, que Le Linge 
Déposé chez Luy Ce Matin Ne Luy appartient pas, que Les marques 
qui y Sont Ne sont pas Celles faittes [sic] au Sien [son linge], qu'il pen- 
sait D'abord que le paquet qu'oique [sic] Envoyé à Son adresse, étoit 
pour étre remis à Son homme De Confiance, mais que Ce Linge N'ap- 
partient pas non plus à Ce Df[erni]er. 

à Cet effet, Le C[itoylen David nous fait remise Des Deux Lettres et 
De Leur Envelope {sic}, ainsy que Du Linge Désigné, Sur La Lettre 
[nous] avons apposé Notre Signature et La Datte [sic] De ce jour, 
pourqu oy [sic: dans ces circonstances] Nous Com[missair]e De police 
Susdit, et Soussigné Disons que les Dittes [sic] Lettres et Le paquet 
SusDesigné, Seront avec L['Jexpéd[iti]on du prés[ent] Déposés à La 
préfecture De police et Dont Valable Décharge nous sera remise, 

Donnons Lecture du prés[ent] [proces-verbal] au Clitoy]en David y 
[sic: il] persiste Comme Conten[ant] Vérité, et a Signé avec nous. 
Pour le Citoyen David Couvreur 
f David Com[missaire] De police 

Et Le Dit jour 


Second Procés-verbal. 


pardev[ant]. Nous Comfmissairle est Comparu Le Clitoy]en Louis 
David, artiste, Dem[euran]t [au] Cy Devfanit palais Des arts, 
Dépend[ant] au Musée Rue Des petits augustins, Lequel reclame Le 
paquet De Linge et Les Deux Lettres Envoyées et Déposées Le Dix 
Courant chez Le Clitoy]en David peintre au Muséum, attendu que Le 
C[itoylen David [,] par Ses papiers qu'il nous [a] Exhibes [?] [.] nous 
fournit preuve De Sa réclamation, Luy rendons Le paquet et Les Let- 
tres, Le tout remis [?] et par la présente nous en Donnons valable 
décharge et a Signé avec Nous, 
L. David Couvreur 

Com[missaire] De police 


homme, tableau magnifique et divin, que nous n'aurions pas, si la tête de 
celui qui l'a conçu n'eut échappé à la fureur des contre-révolutionnaires 
(ibid.) 

te For recent studies of the plot of Topino-Lebrun and his confederates 
(Demerville, Arena, and Ceracchi), see J. H. Rubin, "Painting and 
Politics, Il: J. L. David's Patriotism, or the Conspiracy of Gracchus 
Babeuf and the Legacy of Topino-Lebrun, Art Bulletin, December, 
1976, 547-568, and P. Bordes, "Les Arts après la Terreur: Topino-Lebrun, 
Hennequin et la peinture politique sous le Directoire" (La Revue du 
Louvre et des musées de France, No. 3, 1979, 199-212). 
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Flaxman in Italy: A Letter Reflecting the 
Anni Mirabiles, 1792-93 


G. E. Bentley, Jr. 


In 1783-84, when William Blake was twenty-six years old and 
had been married just a year, his friends proposed to raise a sub- 
scription to send him to study in Rome. He was slightly known 
as an artist through his watercolors exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1780 and 1784, but to make him known additionally 
às a poet his close friend John Flaxman and his patron the Rev. 
Anthony Stephen Mathew arranged for the printing of his 
Poetical Sketches in 1783, and they gave copies to possible spon- 
sors such as William Hayley, the very successful gentleman- 
poet. In his letter to Hayley of April 26, 1784, Flaxman 
explained: 


they are the writings of a M? BLAKE you have heard me men- 
tion. ... Mi Romney thinks his historical drawings rank with 
those of M: Angelo; he is at present employed as an engraver, 
in which his encouragement is not extraordinary — M! 
Hawkins a Cornish Gentleman has shewn his taste & liberality 
in ordering Blake to make several drawings for him, & is so 
convinced of his uncommon talents that he is now endeavour- 
ing to raise a subscription to finish [his] studies in Rome. ...! 


This subscription failed, or at any rate Blake never went to Italy, 
and it is perhaps futile to speculate about the effects that Rome, 
its art, and its artists would have had upon him. He was always, 
as he wrote, "English Blake.’ 

It is not futile, however, to estimate the effect of Rome upon 
his steady friend and generous patron John Flaxman, for what 
Flaxman could not manage for Blake he did manage for himself. 
“When Flaxman was taken to Italy," as Blake wrote,? the effect 
was enormous; it transformed Flaxman's life and accomplish- 
ment and sent waves of influence through European art whose 
ripples may still be perceived today. Flaxman's European accom- 
plishment and reputation were established during his seven years 
in Rome from 1787 to 1794 partly through his enormously am- 
bitious neoclassical sculpture but chiefly through his outline 
drawings which illustrated classical authors in a style quite new 
and perfectly chaste, typifying "the purpose for which alone I 
live, which is ... to renew the lost Art of the Greeks," as William 
Blake wrote* and as Flaxman and many others might have 
written. 

Flaxman's accomplishment in Rome was not immediately ap- 
preciated, and after three years there, in 1790, he was preparing 
to return to England while still comparatively slightly known. 
His departure for England was delayed, however, because, as he 
wrote to George Romney on April 15, 1790: 


1 Blake Records, Oxford, 1969, 27-28. 

2 Notebook, 5 (William Blake's Writings, Oxford, 1979, 925). 

? Letter of September 12, 1800 (in ibid, 1537). 

* Letter of August 16, 1799 (in ibid, 1524). 

* W, G. Constable, John Flaxman 1755-1826, London, 1927, 39. 


è The Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents Formed 
by Alfred Morrison (The Hamilton & Nelson Papers, Vol. 1: 1756-1797), 
London, 2nd ser., 1893, 188. 


Lord Bristol [unexpectedly] ... ordered me to execute a group 
in marble, the figures as large as the Gladiator, from a sketch 
in clay which I had made; the subject of which is, the Madness 
of Athamas, in which he believes his wife Ino to be a tigress, 
and her children her whelps; which after coursing them round 
the hall, he seizes the youngest from its mother's breast and 
throws it on the ground [see Fig. 1]. The story is in Ovid's 
Metamorphosis, and the group consists of Athamas, Ino, and 
two small children.5 


The extent of the delay of Flaxman's departure from Rome is in- 
dicated in an undated letter that Flaxman wrote to Sir William 
Hamilton, British Plenipotentiary in Naples, “I shall be detained 
here [in Rome] three years longer by the noble patronage of Lord 
Bristol. e 

During this extended period, Flaxman laid down the chisel in 
the afternoon only to take up the pencil in the evening, and in 
the early Roman spring of 1792 he began the series of graphic 
works that carried most surely the reverberations of his genius 
from Rome to artists in London, Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Leningrad. This was his set of outline drawings for 
Dante's Divine Comedy. As Flaxman explained to Sir William 
Hamilton in Naples on March 13, 1792, “I am likewise making a 
set of drawings, one for each book [i.e., Canto] of Dante, about 
100 in number. I have these commissions from Mr. Hope.” 
Flaxman's accomplishment was quickly known in the small 
world of artistic expatriates in Rome, and commissions began to 
flow in at a breathtaking pace The artist was delightedly ab- 
sorbed in his work, sculpting by day and night, with no 
time for his friends or letters and scarcely time for his wife. 
Before he had finished the Dante drawings, he had commissions 
to illustrate the Iliad and the Odyssey in a similar style, and these 
were followed by similar commissions for designs and engrav- 
ings for Aeschylus. The two years 1792-93 were the most in- 
tensely productive of his career, as they may have been for his 
friend William Blake in London as well. Anything that throws 
light upon the period, and in particular, upon the little-known 
chronological relationship between these great works and Flax- 
man's professional and social environment at the time, is 
valuable. 

Though Flaxman scarcely had time to write, his wife could, 
fortunately, write for him, and on March 31, 1792 she wrote an 
important letter which gives us a wealth of vital detail about this 
crucial period. It is addressed to William Hayley, author of The 
Triumphs of Temper, who had befriended Flaxman years before 


* Ibid., 166. In his remarkably fine book John Flaxman (London, Sydney, 
Auckland, Toronto, Johannesburg, and New York, 1979), David Irwin 
writes, p. 94: "At the same time as Flaxman was working on the sets of 
drawings for the Iliad and the Odyssey, he received a commission in 1792 
from Thomas Hope for a set of a hundred and nine illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy." However, the letter quoted here makes it clear that the 
Dante designs preceded those for Homer (of which there is no mention in 
this comprehensive letter); Flaxman began them as a relaxation (not as a 
commission), and the original plan was for one hundred designs (not 
109). 


and whese »eloued son Tom was to be articled to Flaxman as a 
sculptor as con as he returned to London in 1794. Hayley was a 
steady patrer a: well as a kind friend, and he had a remarkable 
gift for rea ing as equals men very different from himself in age, 
profession, and station, “rom artists like Flaxman and Romney to 
artisans like Elake to tradesmen like the bookseller George Nicol. 
At this ime Havley was adding to his wide reputation as a poet 
by biog-apli-al work which eventually was to encompass the 
first lives te ve written of William Cowper (1803-04), George 
Romney (1:C2) and William Hayley (1823). John Boydell was 
preparing a ““netional edition" of Milton, in three sumptuously 
illustrated fsbo volumes and he commissioned Hayley to write a 
biography ef Milton tc preface the edition.* Hayley, who ad- 
mired Milter’s republican principles almost as much as his 
poetic accorapli-hment, set to work vigorously, and late in 1791 
he wrote to = axman asking him to make a drawing from Milton 
and to seel ovt information about Milton's Roman journey 
(1638-33) ane his Roman correspondence. 

He also asked Flaxman for information about the costs of liv- 
ing in laly sor he had been invited to stay in Naples with Sir 
William Hamilton whc was there as the British Consul and 
Plenipotenta y. On September 6, 1791 the beautiful Emma Hart, 
Romney s Emma, Lord Nelson’s Emma, had been promoted from 
Sir Wilkames mistress to Lady Hamilton, and on December 20, 
1791 sh» wate deliciowly to Romney: 


Tell Hayy ! am allways reading his Triumphs of Temper; it 
was that mede me Lady H: for, God knows, I had for 5 years 
enough t= ry my temper, and I am affraid if it had not been 
for the gcod example Serena? taught me, my girdle would have 
burst, and f it had I Bad been undone, for Sir W. minds more 
temper than beauty. He, therefore, wishes MT Hayly would 
come. that ne might thank him for his sweet-tempered wife. I 
swear to "cu | have never been out of humour since the eth of 
last September. 1° 


Who could resist such a letter? 

Flaxman as always disinclined to let correspondence inter- 
fere wih _is art, and ten weeks elapsed after he received 
Hayley’: le ter before be took up his pen. Finally his devoted 
wife Arn (waom he called Nancy) took on herself the respon- 
sibility, smbo d« ned by the fact that Hayley had often closed his 
letters te Fl. xman with a fond postscript to her. Filled with con- 
scious temerity she acdressed her letter to “William Hayley 
Esq!€ / Earkam near ; Chichester / Sussex / Ingilterra” and 
wrote: 

Rome March 315! 1792 

Our good Friend! — 

Time vas, when I trembled to appear even in a Postscript[;] 
beholc m »osder grown, & why? — because Fear flies when 
the cause i good & he Judge merciful — Some few weeks 
since | prerais d, nay »ffer'd Flaxman to write to you for him, 


s The title page eds: " ThePoetical Works of John Milton With a Life of 
the Auther, bw William Harley (London: Printed by W. Bulmer and Co. 
Shakspea-e Piating-Office For John and Josiah Boydell, and George 
Nicol; Frem t e Types of W. Martin [Vol. 1] 1794, [Vol. 11] 1795, [Vol. 111] 
1797). Hayley Life is in Vol. 1, pp. i-cxxxiii. The manifestly republican 
sympathies o dayley's text alarmed George Nicol, Bookseller to the 
King, anc he insisted on suppressing them. On July 9, 1793, Hayley 
wrote to ‘my cear dejected Merchant of the arts!" (Ms in the Boston 
Public Librarya -geing to tne changes on condition that he could restore 
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1 Flaxman, The Fury of Athamas, marble, 6'10” h. (208.5cm). 
Sussex, Ickworth House 


his time for some months past hav8 been so constantly Em- 
ployed & his thought so fully Occupied in the different parts 
of his Profession that almost myself have been neglected[;] 
thus much by way of ex[c]use for troubling you with this — 
We Sought the Librarian of the Vatican together (a civil & ser- 
viceable being) and after some days receiv'd for answer that no 
trace of Milton could be found, he inform'd us that all the 
Papers of Holstenius! & some other of the Librarians also 
which had been kept in an upper Room had been destroy'd by 
Fire — Our Intelligence from the Barbarini Librarian was that 
there were no traces of Milton or even of Holstenius ex[c]ept 
some Letters which pass’d between him & the french Critic 
Pyérésc!? concerning the Greek Poets, Flaxman is vexed that 
his Enquiries have Succeeded no better but as the Italians say 
ci Vuol Pazienza — I will now treat you with a few lines con- 
cerning our favorite Sculptor[:] his great Group of Athamas 
advances as favorably as he can wish & the marble turns out 
very fine [see Fig. 1] — the credit this work gains him among 
the English Gentry is not a little — we have this winter a con- 


the original readings in a separate edition, which he published in 1795 
(second edition in 1796). 


? Serena is the heroine of Hayley's Triumphs of Temper. 
10 The Collection of ... Alfred Morrison (as in n. 6), 158-59. 


11 Lucas Holstenius (Luc Holste, 1596-1661), the learned librarian of 
Francesco Barberini in the Barberini Palace. 


12 Nicolas Claude Fabri de Peiresc (1580-1637), antiquarian, naturalist, 
and learned correspondent. 
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2 Flaxman, Aurora Abducting Cephalus, marble, 6'12" h. 
(184cm). Port Sunlight, Lady Lever Art Gallery 


^ Augustus Frederick (1773-1843), later Duke of Sussex, ninth child of 
George III, enlightened patron of art, science, and politics. 


4 William Montagu (1768-1843) succeeded to the title Duke of 
Manchester in 1788. 


15 Thomas Pitt (1737-1793), nephew of William Pitt (first Earl of 
Chatham), Whig politician, owner of Old Sarum, was made Baron 
Camelford in 1784 and died in Florence in 1793. In 1792 he was evidently 
with his wife Anne (née Wilkinson) and his daughter Anne (born 1773); 
his son Thomas (1775-1804), brawler, was at sea with Captain 
Vancouver in 1791-94. 


té George Capel Coningsby (b. 1758) bore the courtesy title of Viscount 
Malden until the death of his father the Earl of Essex in 1799. 


17 James Harris (1746-1820), Whig diplomat, was created Baron 
Malmesbury (1788) and then Earl of Malmesbury (1800). 

5 Hugh-Edward-Henry Clifford (d. 1793), Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. 
t° Brownlow North (1741-1820) was successively Bishop of Coventry 
and Litchfield (1771), of Worcester (1774), and of Winchester (1781); his 
half-brother Frederick Lord North admitted that he was doubtless full 
young to be a bishop, but then, when he was older, his brother would not 
be Prime Minister. 

? Sir James Wright, Baronet, was the son of Sir James Wright (1716- 
1785), loyalist Governor of Georgia. 


21 Corbet, the Cottons, Canegles, and Calignes remain unidentified. 


22 Arthur-James Plunket (b. 1759) succeeded his father as Earl of Fingall 
in 1793. (The Fourth Earl had been attainted, but the attainder was re- 
versed in 1697.) I do not know about the Calignes or their claim to the 


siderable Crop to the amount of near two hundred Consisting 
of Prince Augustus? who is proud of his Countryman — 
Duke of Manchester[,]^ Lord Camelford & Family[]!5 rds 
Malden,!6 Malmsbury," Clifford,!* Bishop of Winchester[ ]!? 
S! James Wright{,]2 ST Corbet Corbet?! — the Cottons[ ]?! 
Canegle's[(?],?? Calignes?! who claim the forfieted title of 
Fingal?2 — Some young Lordlings such as Cole,?3 Talbot24 &c — 
& very many single men, the largest of whom is S! John 
Macpherson,?5 who was for a time Governor General of the 
Indies in room of Hastings, he is surnam'd here the Gentle 
Giant, & the smallest, (tho' not the least conspicuous) is a Mt 
Hope?¢ nephew to the great Hope of Amsterdam — He saw, 
approv'd, & became a Patron to Flaxman's Talents — he 
purchas'd his Group of Cephalus & Aurora, it is about 6 feet 
high, taken at the moment when Aurora descends to take up 
Cephalus, Sentiment is not wanting in the Composition, or 
taste in finishing the Parts [see Fig. 2] — a little medallion also, 
about 6 Inches in the Diameter — of Dirce sitting under a Vine 
& nursing the Infant Bacchus?* — this is beautiful to the 
greatest degree & finish'd like a Gem, it is admired by all & 
desired by many But M! Hope is the fortunate Purchaser — 
But what will you say when I tell you that the divine Milton is 
laid aside, nor even the drawing you so kindly mention'd 
thought of (for the Present) and who shall dare do this I hear 
you exclaim! Soft my Friend — Your own dear Dante[,] that 
old Fashion crazy Fellow with his long pinners?? & greassy[?] 
Nightcap, he is all in fashion with the gay & Simple, & much 
beloved indeed by the discerning few — Flaxman is making a 
Compleat set of drawings from his works[,] one from each 
Canto being Ninety Nine[.]?? The Frontispiece will make the 
hundredth — a Compliment to the Possessor & Hope the Prin- 
cipal Figure — about 16 are already finish d[,] some from each 
Book — they act as a Loadstone & bring the English in Shoals 


forfeited Fingal title. 

23 Perhaps Galbraith-Lowry Cole (b. 1772) or William Montgomery Cole 
(1773-1804), brothers of Willoughby Cole (b. 1768), who succeeded as 
Earl of Inniskillen in 1803. 


24 Perhaps a relative of Charles Talbot (b. 1753), Earl of Shrewsbury from 
1787, or of Charles- Chetwynd Talbot (1777-1849), who succeeded as Earl 
Talbot in 1793. 


25 Sir John Macpherson (1745-1821), Governor-General of India in 1785- 
86. 


2% Thomas Hope (1769-1831), author and virtuoso, bought Flaxman's 
Dante designs and the copper plates made after them. Flaxman was ap- 
parently the first artist whom he patronized, and at his house in Duchess 
Street, London, he created a Flaxman Room about 1800 (David Watkin, 
Thomas Hope 1769-1831 and the Neo-Classical Idea, London, 1968, 30, 
110-13, fig. 13). 


27 Aurora and Cephalus was commissioned by Thomas Hope and became 
the focal point of Hope's Flaxman Room. Irwin (as in n. 7), 54, calls it 
"Aurora visiting Cephalus on Mount Ida,” but it clearly represents the 
abduction of the mortal Cephalus by Aurora, according to Nancy 
Flaxman. 

28 Dirce sitting under a vine nursing the Infant Bacchus is unidentified. A 
highly finished drawing (42 X 58.7cm) of circa 1780 representing “The 
Nurturing of Bacchus” (reproduced in Irwin [as in n. 7], pl. 21) may be 
related to this otherwise unknown design, though the drawing shows 
three females. 

? A cap-like headdress with a long hanging flap. 


3 Eventually there were 111 Dante plates, including the title page. 


to the house to see them, Yesterday no less than fifteen or six- 
teen were treated with the sight of them[;] perhaps you are 
delighted & wish also to see them, I will undertake to shew 
them to you not through the medium of my own partiality but 
in the words of the the [sic] most Eminent French Painter 
here 31 Start not at the Opinion of a French Artist[,] his perfor- 
mances & grave manners rather bespeak him of the British 
School — on taking up two or three he exclaim’d they were an- 
tique, ‘wo er three more, no not antique but Angelesque, 
monísieur?] — no not at all like Michael Angelo, per dio they 
were Dante-que alone & no one but Flaxman could have 
drawn hem so — in short the man was all in Raptures & half 
mad at the Sight c£ them, they are the Size of half a Sheet of 
small writing Paper drawn with simple lines, no Shadow, & 
treated in th» beautiful Gothic taste with the Sentiment of the 
Poet & Artist united — some of the most beautiful moments 
are the following[ ] [1] E donna mi chiamò Beato e Bella!! 
Canto 29 Iaferno — Beatrice is here most Beautifully ex- 
press'd 32 = [2] another is our Saviour delivering our first 
Parents fro{m] Limbo — “Quando ci vedi venire un Possente 
con Segno ci Vittoria incoronato" Canto 4th Inferno — the 
Group of Adam Eve & Abel passing by — You must see to 
have a proper feeling for = [3] the Angel of God guiding the 
Boatfull of Souls to the shore which moves so lightly as not to 
ruffle the face of the waters — “Fa Fa che le Ginocchia cali[.] 
ecco L’angel di Dic piegi le mani” Canto 2d Purgatorio — Sub- 
lime{!] [4] ‘’3eatrice ne l'Eterne ruote fissa con gli occhi, ed io 
in Lei." Canto 1% Paradiso what divine meditation,! = [5] “si 
vid'io ben pa di mille splendore trarsi verso di noi” Canto sth 
Paradiso = — [6] Beatrice descending in a Cloud of flours 
strew'd by Angels to reprove Dante for his Immoral Life is 
perhaps one of the best Canto 30 purgatorio [see Fig. 3, in- 
scribed in the engraving "WEEP NOT FOR HIM, BUT FOR 
THYSELF, MY FRIEND] [&] the Angel guiding Virgil & 
Dante upward towards another giro — “con lieta voce disse, 


31 Perhaps this is Anne Louis*Girodet de Roussy (1767-1824), who began 
a series of profesional triumphs with the Prix de Rome in 1789, was in 
Rome in 1790-92 and wrote in letters to Flaxman of May 17 and October 
5, 1814 about " ‘heureux temps où j'ai eu l'honneur de vous voir a 
Rome”; "vos trzzédies [d'Eschile] ... on croirait composés par des ar- 
tistes grecs... vous n'avez point de plus sincere admirateur que moi” (A. 
S. Banks, "Two Letters from Girodet to Flaxman," Art Bulletin, 1x1, 
1979, 1C0-91). 


32 The piates, made in 1793 but not published until 1807, bore the follow- 
ing inscriptions &which | have supplemented from Dante's texts [within 
square brackets] = (1) Inferno, pl. 2, “Virgil and Beatrice Meeting", "E 
donna mi ehiame beato [beata] e bella", "As thus she spoke in accents 
soft and slew", [=ferno Canto 2 (1. 53]; (2) Inferno, pl. 4, "Christ's Des- 
cent to Limbo”. “ Quando ci vidi venire un possente / Con segno di vit- 
toria incoronato [cororato] / Trasseci l'ombra del primo parente", 
"When ic! A numerous host / Selected hence, a chief triumphant led", 
Inferno, Canto £ [11: 53-54]; (3) Purgatorio, pl. 4, "The Benediction”, 
“Poi fece ‘| segn» lor di Santa croce", The welcome sign the ransom'd 
crew releas d", Purgatorio, Canto 2 (11. 28-29]; (4) Paradiso, pl. 1, ” As- 
cent to the First deaver"', "Beatrice tutta ne l'eterne ruote [rote] / Fissa 
con gli [li] ecchi tava”, ‘ Absorpt she stood" , Paradiso, Canto 1 [11. 64- 
65]; (5) Paradiso pl. 5, "The Planet Mercury”, “Si vid’ io ben piu’ di 
mille splendori / Trarsi ver noi”, ^A glitt'ring squadron came”, Paradiso, 
Canto 5 [11. 103-04]; (€) Paradiso, pl. 30, “Celestial Meteors”, "Parendo 
inchuso da quel che egi'inchiude ', "In varying orbs, enclosing & en- 
clos/d", Paradise Canto 30; (7) Purgatorio, pl. 19, “Conducted by an 
Angel". Tics Entrate Quinci Ad un scaleo vie men che gli [li] altri 
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Entrate Quinci ad una Scala vi è men che gli altri eretti” Canto 
15 Purgatorio [8] Virgil & Dante passing over a Bridge[,] ten 
devils come out & beset them ‘’Usciron quei de Sotto il Pon- 
ticelli[/"] Canto 21 Inferno [see Fig. 4, inscribed when engraved 
"THE DEMON’S HEMMED ME ROUND"; — quite in the 
style of M Angelo indeed = [9] But what shall I say of or how 
describe the Story of Francesca & Paolo reading the Loves of 
Queen Gueneveyr, & Laciotto entring at the Moment where 
she says [“]e la Bocca mi bacció tutto tremante” [see Fig. 5, in- 
scribed on the plate “TREMBLING HE SNATCH'D THE 
HALF RESENTED KISS" every one is interested for them & 
are much concern'd in the next drawing [10] to find their Souls 
in Hell [see Fig. 6] where after hav8 related the dismal tale 
Dante thus concludes “Mentre che l'Uno Spirto questa disse 
L'Altra piangera si che di pietade io venni meno cosi con io 
Morisse & Caddi come Corpo morto Cade [.]? there are 
others which if you like I will send you an account of hereaf- 
ter[;] for the present we will leave Dante & Proceed to still 
higher themes — no less than the restoration of the Torso 
Belvedere in marble & as large as the original — Oh that 
Michael Angelo could look down from that bright abode (the 
receptacle of genius like his) & behold it when done[.] I should 
not fear his Criticism's for his great mind being now free from 
those frailties which humanity at the best is subject to, namely 
Error of Judgment & Envy at Equal talents he would be 
Satisfied and say so it ought to be — forgive me thou honor'd 
Shade of departed Genius! — 

[T]he Idea of the Restoration is the Marriage of Hercules & 
Hebe,? or in other words Hercules contemplating the beauty of 
Hebe while she presents him with the Cup of Immortality [see 
Fig. 7] — The breaks in Several parts of the Remnant prove it 
evidently to have been a Group accord to the Opinion of the 
best antiquarians here at the head of whom stands Danker- 
ville35 who is here & who has spared no pains to serve Flaxman 
in this work by Search all the authorities from the different 


eretto’, ‘’... the pass you soon shall find / More gently sloping ..... ar 
Purgatorio, Canto 15 (11. 35-36]; (8) Inferno, pl. 23, "The Bridge", "Ei 
Canto 21 [1. 70]; (9) Inferno, pl. 5, "The Lovers Surprised", “La bocca 
mi ba[s]cio' tutto tremante”, “Eager to realize the story'd bliss, / 
Trembling he snatch'd the half resented kiss’’, Inferno, Canto 5 [11. 139- 
142]; (10) Inferno, pl. 6, "The Lovers Punished”, "E caddi comme corpo 
morto cade”, “I fell, like one by mortal pang oppress’d”’, Inferno, Canto 
6. (In the last years of his life, William Blake engraved the same scene — 
see Blake Books, Oxford, 1977, 544-46.) My friend Professor Alan 
Dainard has generously assisted me with the Dante passages. 


3 See Fig. 6, inscribed on the engraving "I FELL, LIKE ONE BY 
MORTAL PANGS OPPRESS D." Blake depicted the same scene about 
1826 in one of his greatest engravings. These drawings for Flaxman's 
Dante have apparently not been reproduced before (except in the 
engravings). 

3 The Hercules and Hebe never got beyond the stage of the bronzed 
plaster which now belongs to the Slade School (Watkin [as in n. 27], 31) 
and is exhibited in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


35 Pierre Francois Hugues, called D'Hancarville, had compiled the two 
lavishly illustrated bilingual folio volumes of the Collection of Etruscan, 
Greek, and Roman Antiquities from the Cabinet of the Honble wm 
Hamilton His Britannick Majesty's Envoy Extraordinary [and 
Plenipotentiary] at the Court of Naples; Antiquités Etrusques, Grecques 
et Romaines tiree du Cabinet de M. Hamilton, Envoye Extraordinaire [et 
Plenipotentiare] de S. M. Brittanique en Cour de Naples, Naples, 1766, 
1767. 
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3 Flaxman, The Descent of Beatrice, drawing for Purgatorio, 
Canto 30. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University, Houghton 
Library 


4 Flaxman, Dante and Virgil on the Bridge, drawing for Inferno, 
Canto 21. Houghton Library 


5 Flaxman, Francesca and Paolo Surprisea by Lanciotto, draw- 
ing for Inferno, Canto 5. Houghton Library 


authors who speak of Hercules; Homer in his Oddyssy Book 
the 11 (accord to Pope) mentions him thus[:] Ulysses Speak- 
ing of the forms he saw in Hell says — "Now the strength of 
Hercules behold, a tow'ring spectre of Gigantic mould — a 
Shadowy form, for high in heaven's abodes himself resides a 
God among the Gods. — there, in the bright assemblies of the 
skies, he nectar quaffs. and Hebe crowns his Joys'?e — but 
Flaxman delights most to view it in Plato’s exalted sense — viz 
that Man by contemplating the Beautiful becomes divine — the 
small sketch is made, the large model will be soon begun, & the 
marble will be Executed in England — what with the designs 
from Dante — and this Master piece of Sculpture (for such it is 
to be) Flaxman is now at his "ne plus ultra” of Happiness & 
Delight — what have I said or where shall I End? Flaxman 
knows not as yet that I have put pen to paper[;] when he 
comes home I fear he will think my Brains are turn'd & throw 
my poor Letter into the fire & why? do not I forgive him when 
his genius leads him to commit Extravagancies, why then 
should not he forgive me when My Partiality [to] the man 
prompts me to Say what Truth demand[s], good, Bad, or Indif- 
ferent, you have my Sentiments Spontaneously as they flow, 
and as every one is the Son of his own works so am I content 
to stand or fall in your good opinion for venturing to send you 
this Inconsistent scrawl — — I must leave the small remains of 
this Paper for Flaxman to add a few lines — remember when you 
write this time the Letter will belong to me & the Postscript to 
Flaxman[,] forgive all freedoms & incoherencies & believe me 
to 
remain (with Flaxman's leave) your Affectionate 
and much Oblig'd Ann Flaxman — 

Homer will I believe be the next on the List — there are already 
two Gentlemen who wish to signalize themselves by becoming 
possessors — we look forward with impatience to that friendly 
Gale which shall waft you to our presence — pray let us know 
in time when you intend to set off as perhaps we may trouble 
you with a little Commission — AF 


[The letter continues on page 4 in John Flaxman's hand.] 
Dear Sir 


Considering I have received your last kind & valuable letter 10 
weeks, the delay of my answer to this time seems inexcusable, 
but indeed without this delay, I could not have sent you certain 
& determined information concerning my group of Hercules & 
Hebe & M! Romney's Casts; for the first I settled with the ul- 
timatum of my order, with M* Thomas Hope of Amsterdam my 
employer last week, the model of which is to be finished & 


36 The Odyssey, trans. Alexander Pope, Book x1, 741-46: "Now I the 
strength ... There, in the bright assemblies of the skies. ..." 














6 Flaxman, he Lovers in Hell, drawing for Inferno, Canto 5. 
Hougnton _israry 


7 Flaxmen, 
Hercules anc 
Hebe, corel 
plaster (reve- 
carved in marble), 
6'3" h. (190. *em). 
London, Jni*er- 
sity Callege 


37 Flaxman wrete to Hayley on July 4, 1792, sending designs for the 
monument to the poet William Collins: “I disclaim profit on the present 
occasion‘ Corssable [as in n. 5], 42; see pl. xiv). 


38 John Elaxmaa Seniom was a modeler and maker and seller of plaster 
casts at nis shap The Golder. Head, New Street, Covent Garden. 


39 Thomas Alpkonso Hayley (1730-1800), the natural and dearly beloved 
son of Wiliams Hayley 1745-1820), was articled as a sculptor to Flax- 
man; see Merrmi-s of Bhomas Alphonso Hayley, the Young Sculptor, 
bound wita Wiliam Hayley, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
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publicly exhibited in Rome & the Marble is to be executed in my 
own dear, native, Country; you will perceive my Dear Sir before 
this business was concluded I could not have sent you a certain 
answer concerning Collins’s monument,?”? which I now do as 
follows; I will execute it for 90£ according [to] the drawing[.] @ 
the bas releif of the Poet I will advance in the marble in Rome & 
finish in [ my” deleted] England immediately on my return 
which please God I hope will be in about a Year & 2 or 3 Months: 
concerning M: Romneys casts I have waited all this time in 
hopes that I should have had his instructions concerning the ob- 
jects of purchase, but as I have he[a]rd nothing from him & as I 
am ashamed to keep his money any longer, I have purchased for 
him according to the best of my own judgment, a fine cast of the 
group of Laocoon, Apollo Belvidere[,] some other fine Statues[,] 
bas releifs[,] busts & fragments which I shall send to him in 
about a Month or as Soon as the order can be compleated & 
packed — — you desire some information about the expence of 
living in Rome — Coach-hire for a day is 9 Shillings, for half a 
day 4 Shillings & 6 pence, Houses unfurnished let for one third 
of what they let for in London[;] in all other particulars you may 
live at about the Same expence at [i.e., as] you can at Chichester, 
Oxford Birmingham & Some other towns in England, but here 
you will profit much by my Nancy's advice & Economy, if you 
desire information concerning particulars My Nancy will Send 
you a letter on the Subject; I thank you cordially for your excuse 
for my silence to my Father—?* unlucky occurrences in my 
business obliged me to avoid writing letters to him & some of my 
other friends for some time but I beleive my Father is Satisfied 
from my last letter to him about six weeks since that my love & 
duty to him are such as a Christian Son's ought to be to his 
parent — with earnest wishes to See You & Thomas?? as soon as 
possible my Nancy unites in love & thanks for all your Goodness 
I remain Dear Sir your most 
obliged J Flaxman 


[Upside-down below the address, Flaxman added:] as my time 
at present is exceedingly occupied My Nancy has indulged me by 
writing the best part of this letter, you will excuse me for this 
liberty & my wife for her partiality — pray inform us soon, when 
we may expect the pleasure of Seeing You[.]4" 

Two sequels to this letter are worth citing. It took Flaxman 
some six months to get Romney's casts shipped off, as he wrote 
to him on September 12, 1792: 


Dear Sir, 

[ have sent you ten large cases of plaister casts by the Ship 
Arno from Leghorn, John Burstall, Master; they were 
carefully packed under my own observation, and I hope will 
arrive safely. I have spent several months in collecting them; 
some I have moulded from the antique on purpose, and I think 


William Hayley, Esq., u, London, Henry Colburn and Co., and Simpkin 
and Marshall, 1823. 


40 Quoted from a reproduction of the manuscript in the Boston Public 
Library and generously proofread from the Ms by my friend Dr. Penelope 
Tzougros. Insertions [in square brackets] replace missing letters. The let- 
ter was date-stamped “MA / 7 / 1792" when it passed through London. 
In a printed broadsheet "List of [21] English Artists Residing at Rome in 
the Year 1790” (with the Cumberland mss), Flaxman's address is given as 
Piazza Mignanelli. 
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[ have sent you the cream of the finest things in Rome, as far 
as the money would go — there is a group of Laocoon and his 
Sons, which cost eighty Roman crowns, or eighteen pounds 
English — the Apollo Belvidere cost forty Roman crowns, or 
nine pounds English. I have sent you besides, groups of Castor 
and Pollux, of Cupid and Psyche, a figure of Apollo the lizard- 
killer, a cast of the bas relief on the Burghese vase — a fine bas 
relief of the destruction of Niobe's family, several busts, and 
all the best fragments of legs and arms, etc., which I could find 
— the whole of the casts cost fifty-seven Roman crowns — the 
packing cases, packing, and porterage, eighty-four Roman 
crowns, or nineteen pounds English — the custom-house 
duties, shipping, and carriage to Leghorn, twelve pounds ten 
shillings — so that in all I have laid out eighty-eight pounds 
ten shillings. — I have remaining in my hands eleven pounds 
ten shillings, which I will lay out in other casts and send to you 
as soon as possible. ... If any of the casts should be broken 
pray let my father mend them; or if he has a mind to mould 
any of the smaller articles pray let him.4t 


When artists brought such artistic materials into Britain, they 
had to pay duty on them, even though the materials were for 
their own use and not for commerce; when Flaxman returned to 
London, he was active in securing from the Government exemp- 
tion for artists from such duties in the future. 


The Dante drawings were probably begun in the spring of 
1792, and all those which Nancy mentions were later engraved, 
but they may not have been finished for over a year. It was six- 
teen months later that Nancy Flaxman wrote to Hayley, on July 
22, 1793: 


the set of drawings from his Divina Comedia is now compleat 
(both as to numbers, grace, and beauty) as are the Copper 
Plates engraved from them but I am sorry to inform you that 
Mr. Hope does not mean to make them public, as he wishes to 
give them away himself to the chosen few, whom he may 
think from their taste and virtue are entitled to them, he has by 
a letter totally prevented Flaxman interceding for any of his 
friends ... Flaxman has nearly finished another work of this 
kind, the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer[;] they are larger than 
the Dante. ... [He] is actually employed in making a set of 
Drawings (Outlines) much larger than the former, from the 
Tragedies of Aeschylus, for Lady Spencer.* 


The engraved designs that established Flaxman's European 
reputation were, first, those from Dante commissioned by 
Thomas Hope in the spring of 1792; second, those for the Iliad 


41 Constable (as in n. 5), 36-37. An 18th-century Ms "Copy" of the letter 
is in Yale. 


42 Watkin (as in n. 26) 31-32, quoted from the Ms in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 


43 These Italian passages are approximately the same as those later given; 
those in English are not. The cover note also states: “The plates were lost 
on the Voyage home and again engraved in England for the Edition [of 
1807] now in common use.” This statement is an error (perhaps confus- 


ing the Dante plates with those for Homer, which were lost thus); these 


and tae Odyssey commissioned by Mr. Udney (with a duplicate 
set to Mr. Hare Naylor) in the autumn of 1792; and, third, those 
for Aeschylus commissioned by the Countess Dowager Spencer 
in the summer of 1793. 

Flaxman's Dante drawings with the Hope crest on the binding 
are now in Harvard. Two sets of artist's proofs from the engrav- 
ings for Dante are known. One, in the collection of Professor 
Robert N. Essick in California, is a set of proofs mostly made 
before engraved letters were added, on uniform paper water- 
marked “J H & Z” and "... OOL” with manuscript additions 
"by MIS Flaxman” (according to the manuscript note on the 
front cover). She added plate numbers and verses in Italian to all 
the plates and English verses up to Inferno, pl. 12.4? Five plates 
have very minor additions to the designs in pencil, and these 
alterations appear in the finished engravings, demonstrating that 
this s the proof set marked by Flaxman for Thomas Piroli, the 
engraver. The other set of proofs is incomplete (Inferno, pls. 1-2, 
4, 7-9, 11-19, 25-28, 30 ...); itis printed on small, cream-colored 
leaves with vertical chain lines, and the plates are numbered in 
old brown ink. The set is completed with finished plates printed 
on paper watermarked “J H & Z” or "HoNiG" or “Zoonen” and 
it wes clearly acquired in Rome, for it has two inscriptions: "PE. 
Wolf’ deleted]/Roma 1794/W. Unger/Cassel 1816." It is now in 
the Herzog August Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel, West Germany. 

At least a few copies were given away by Flaxman, despite the 
prokibition mentioned in Nancy Flaxman's letter. The only copy 
of tae 1793 issue of the engravings I have recorded in Early 
Engravings of Flaxman's Classical Designs,** on paper water- 
mar<ed "] Honig & Zoonen,” is inscribed to "The Countess 
Dowager Spencer from the Author," perhaps partly in thanks 
for her commission for his Aeschylus designs. Another copy, on 
paper watermarked either “J Honig” or “H & Z,” is inscribed 
“To / Samuel Rogers / in Testimony of Esteem / from / the 
Author”; it appeared in the Puttick & Simpson sale of Rogers's 
library on March 10, 1868, No. 281, and is now in the Boston 
Public Library. (A copy given by Thomas Hope to the Royal In- 
stitution in June, 1808 is now in the Cornell University Library.) 

Flaxman's Dante designs were not published for a decade, un- 
til 1802 in Rome. There they probably appeared without 
authorization, and in 1807 they were published in London, after 
Themas Hope had sold the plates to Longman & Co.** 

Mancy Flaxman's letter of March 31, 1792 quoted here makes 
clezr the sequence of Flaxman's Dante and Homer designs, gives 
a rere picture of their life in Rome and of the first flowering of 
Flaxman's reputation, and is full of humor. It provides a wonder- 
ful glimpse of Flaxman's anni mirabiles. 

University of Toronto 
Toronto, Canada M55 1A1 





proefs, manifestly of Italian origin, are from the same plates as the edi- 
tion of Flaxman's Dante published in London by Longman in 1807. The 
frontispiece to I! Paradiso is inscribed “Thomas Hope J] F d. & d.” 
Perhaps this is the "Roman copy" with 109 plates and two title pages of- 
fered with Flaxman's library at Christie's, July 1, 1828, lot 39 (perhaps 
bought in); it is certainly the copy sold with “The Remaining Works of 
John Flaxman” at Christie's on April 26, 1876, lot 12 (quoting the cover 
inscription about the plates being "lost on the voyage home”). 


34 New York, New York Public Library, 1964, 47-51. 
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Norracn Turner 


Towar& tre end of his life, Cézanne often walked from his studio 
to the ‘op of Les. Lauves. From various positions along the crest, 
he paiated tae plain, Ment Ste.-Victoire, and the sky. 

"There is he cavern or Plato above,” he said of the mountain 
to Joachim Gasquet, "nodce when large clouds pass, the shadow 
that fails [upon E]. ... Fer a long time I was unable to paint, did 
not know how te paint, 5ainte-Victoire, because I imagined the 
shadow concave (like thewthers who do not look) while, observe, 
it is CCnvex, E 

Writing tc 








semnard in 1904, he said, 





In osder tc E 
trairec through contact with her. It becomes concentric 
through looking and working. I mean to say that in an orange, 
an apple, è Fall, a heac. there is a culminating point; and this 
point is alwys — in spite of the tremendous effect; light and 
shade, zolcu- sensatiors — the closest to our eye; the edges of 
the cbjecte fee towarcs a centre on our horizon. 






AP 








"cylincer th spiære, the cone” mentioned in the other, famous 
letter tc Bern rd cf the same year. As Theodore Reff has shown, 
instrucdon.4 But they aso suggest half-formed thoughts, as 
though C3zaz ne, struggling to impart what he himself knew to 


Not on do veth letters amit cubes while associating geometric 
solids cf sonvex surface with perspective; in the letter quoted 
above, it s the eve, not the orange, apple, ball, or head, that is 
said to become  concerzric through looking and working." 
Cézanne appäe: à word connoting circles and spheres to vision 
itself. 

If Cézannes references to curvature in his letters to Bernard 
are cryotk, ead if Gasquet's transcript often seems uncharac- 
teristiceily oraase, Cézanme’s son reported as one of his father’s 











This paper had:it: genesis ire work done for Louis Finkelstein while the 
author wee a e»ecisl studen in his Comparative Analysis seminar at 
Queens €o lege ir 1976. Witueut the support of the author's godfather, 
Hunting:or Ha ris, tt is unlikely the project could have been carried out. 
Hearne Pardee werked on translations from the French other than those 
credited o sohreR-wald, and David Budbill provided expert comments on 
syntax and styl . 


! Joachim Casg e. Cézanne, Paris, 1926, 135. 

? Paul Cézaane,Lettzrs, ed. Jaden Rewald, 4th ed., New York, 1976, 306. 
3 Ibid. 3C4. 

+ Theodore Ref. “Painting and Theory in the Final Decade," Cézanne: 
The Late Work, Neve York, 1977, 47. 

> Leo Largucer, we Dimanche «vec Paul Cézanne, Paris, 1925, 136. 


SR. P. Riviere and J. F. Schnerb, "L'Atelier de Cézanne," Grande Revue, 
Dec. 25, 3227, E12- EX. 


Renaissance Res iscooery of Lanear Perspective, New York, 1976, 153-65, 
191-93, far an a«ccuat of the dispute and related matters, and for citations 
of the relevent autors. Philossphically, the question of subject and object 
in vision mast se approaches with care. See Alfred North Whitehead, 
Process aad Rec*ity, correctec ed., New York and London, 1978, 61-65. 
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axioms the succinct and definite statement, "bodies seen in space 
are all convex." 5 But it was Rivière and Schnerb who provided 
the most complete account by reporting that, 


... one of his favorite maxims, that his Provencal accent made 
resound with unforgettable music was: "Everything is 
spherical and cylindrical.” This calls for an explanation. 

In enunciating this formula, Cezanne would indifferently 
show an apple or another object that was positively spherical 
or cylindrical, or a flat surface such as a wall or floor 
(emphasis added).é 


Cézanne was seeing — and representing — subjective curvature 
of flat surfaces.” 

In the development of linear perspective, flat surfaces were 
shown as flat. This followed from the premise of a direct correla- 
tion between surfaces and their images on the retina, the related 
belief in a perfectly constant, unvarying, infinite, space, and the 
expression of these ideas by means of a Euclidean visual 
geometry. The resulting doctrine proved compelling in part 
because it could be empirically verified under the specified con- 
ditions of a fixed, single eye looking through a transparent plane 
at actual things. Yet these conditions through their very ex- 
clusiveness, relative to the whole of visuality, served to indicate 
that linear perspective was a limited rather than a comprehensive 
truth, treating some aspects of visuality while ignoring others. 
Thus the triumph of linear perspective, and of the ideas about 
space and vision it both promoted and depended upon, was ac- 
companied by a parallel history of doubt.* 

Wilhelm Schickhardt asserted that straight lines not passing 
through the axis of the eye must appear bent.? Johann Kepler 
spoke of a celestial sphere of vision, and how planar projections 
fail to account for it.!° Jean Fouquet actually depicted cur- 
vature, although not in a comprehensive system.!! And Leonardo 
was troubled by anomalies that become conspicuous in the linear 
system when the viewing point is near the plane of section and 
anamorphosis is destroyed by the spectators movement. 
Leonardo's solution, in the paradox of the columns (Fig. 1), and a 
closely related problem dealing with a surface parallel to the line 
of sight (Fig. 2), was a concave section that suggests the 


* This provisional, somewhat a-historical account is meant to touch crucial 
points while avoiding needless repetition of material covered elsewhere. 
See in particular Erwin Panofsky, Early Netherlandish Painting: iis 
Origins and Character, Cambridge, 1953, 1, 3-5. The “retinal image" is a 
leth-century contribution; Edgerton, 192, n 3. For the proof of the pane of 
glass, see Leonardo da Vinci, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, ed. 
Jean Paul Richter, 2nd ed., London, 1939, 1, 150 (ms A, 1b). 


? Galileo Galilei, Horatio Grassi, Mario Guiducci, Johann Kepler, The Con- 
troversy on the Comets of 1618, trans. Stillman Drake and C. D. O'Malley, 
Philadelphia, 1960, 374, n. 28. He is said to have adduced “the instance of a 
very long corridor in the center of which the observer stands: at either end 
the walls, ceiling, and floor appear to him to converge. Yet the walls form no 
angles at the points directly opposite him; therefore, so far as appearance is 
concerned, they must be very gradually bent." 


* Ibid. 354-55. "But our vision has no surface like that of a painting on 
which it may look at the picture of the hemisphere but only that surface of 
the sky above in which it sees comets, and it imagines a sphere by the 
natural instinct of vision. But if a picture of things is extended in straight 
lines into a concave sphere, and if our vision is in the center of this, the 
traces of those things will not be straight lines, but, by Hercules, curved 
ones" (Appendix to the Hyperaspistes). 


'! See John White, The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space, Boston, 1967, 
225-29. 
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possibility of a spherical perspective system as logically consis- 
tent as the "legitimate construction. ? 

Cézanne’s preoccupation with curvature, then, was not 
peculiar to himself. But when his words and practice are com- 
pared with previous curvilinear as well as linear theory, both ex- 
emplified by Leonardo, conspicuous differences appear. Such a 
comparison is the task of this paper. 

Cézanne’s words have been examined. As to his practice, a 
little-known painting in the Philadelphia Museum, the Flowers 
in a Green Vase, Venturi 218 (Fig. 3), admirably verifies Riviere 
and Schnerb’s report.!3 The vase and mass of flowers are 
"positively spherical," while the wall and table-top belong to the 
category of indifferently indicated flat surfaces imbued with 
"spherical and cylindrical" properties. The way the bottom of 
the vase rests in a nest of convexities is no less striking than the 
ease with which one understands that the actual surface was flat. 

Also confirming the verbal evidence is the powerful if shallow 
convex swell of the floor to the right of the putto in the much 
later Still Life with Plaster Cupid, Venturi 706. Instead of reced- 
ing into the picture space like the floor in a linear construction, 
it lifts insistently upward and forward to an apparent near- 
vertical orientation. The modulation of value and hue describing 
convexity culminates in the darkish patch to the right of the 
putto's knee. When looked at, this patch assumes a spatial loca- 
tion at least as close as the rear table edge, an acute transforma- 
tion of physical interval that attests to the seriousness of 
Cézanne's avowals. 


Convexity of a section of floor can again be found in the lower 
right-hand corner of the Barnes Foundation's Standing Peasant, 
Venturi 561 (Fig. 4), but this pales in significance when it is 
realized that the figure in its entirety is shown as a vertical con- 
vex arc.14 Were Cézanne, in painting the picture, to have 
positioned himself seated low and quite close, this foreshortening 
would have been moderate but distinct. The peasant's belly and 
pelvis would have been relatively close and large, the head and 
legs dwindling slightly into recession. The convexity of the 
baseboard, its closest segment hidden behind the peasant but 
clearly in the same pelvic region, that is, closest to Cézanne's 
eyes, and a slight convexity of the two vertical stretcher bars to 


2 Ms A, 38a for both drawings. The main points in Leonardo's commentary 
on the drawing shown here as Figure 2 are that, "The eye m, seeing the 
spaces o v x, hardly detects the difference between them, and the reason of 
this is that it is close to them; but if these spaces are marked on the vertical 
plane n o the space o v will be seen at o r, and in the same way the space v x 
will appear at r q. And if you carry thisoutinany place where you can walk 
around, it will look out of proportion by reason of the great difference in 
the spaces o r and r q. Hence ... you would have [to arrange] to see the 
perspective through a single hole which must be at the point m... The plane 
o p, being always equally remote from the eye, will reproduce the objects in 
a satisfactory way, so that they may be seen from place to place.” A fac- 
simile of the sheet is in Les Manuscrits de Leonardo de Vinci, ed. Charles 
Ravaisson-Mollien, Paris, 1881, page unnumbered. The bottom part (Fig. 2 
and commentary) is in Leonardo (as in note 8), 1, 152. The question whether 
Leonardo did or did not mean a spherical section and develop a spherical 
method is also disputed. See Robert Klein, "Pomponius Gauricus on 
Perspective,” Art Bulletin, Sept., 1961, 226-30. It seems unlikely Leonardo 
could have meant the curve in Figure 2 to represent merely the anamorphic 
effect of the plane, since he refers to the objects as seen ina satisfactory way 
from place to place, but the jump from such a section to a planar image of it 
is a very great one. (See note 15.) 


13 Dated by Venturi 1873-77. In a catalogue by Jerome Klein, Cézanne, 
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1, 2 Author's diagrams after Leonardo, Ms A, 38a. 


the loft of the peasant, augment such a theoretical reconstruction 
of Cézanne’s physical situation and its visual consequences. 

It was a situation dominated by surfaces and forms lying 
across Cezanne’s primary direction of view. Linear perspective 
actively represents only foreshortening of longitude, along a 
theoretic line of sight. Foreshortening of altitude and latitude are 
obtained passively by confining the spectator's eye, at least in 
thecry, to the viewing point, thus bringing into play actual reces- 
sion of the planar section to induce anamorphic illusion. The 
only means of actively depicting the recession of transverse sur- 
faces is to show them as convex, as Leonardo's drawings imply.!5 
Cézanne, responding to the same considerations, arrived at a 
defiaite result — but with a crucial difference. He proceeded in- 
tuitively, rather than from a given spatial scheme. The Albertian 
revelution produced many examples of foreshortening of the 
human form in depth, but could not encompass the radical step 
Cézanne takes. The Standing Peasant is the sole instance of 
foreshortening of the body across the plane that has been found 
dur ng this study.! Yet remarkable though this foreshortening 
is, it is less momentous than a curvature that verges on charac- 
terizing not just individual forms, but the whole space. 

In the paintings of Mont Ste.-Victoire as seen from Les 
Lauves, such a generalization does occur.!? Here space is quasi- 
hemispherical, and therefore finite. That symbol for the infinite, 
the vanishing point or its pictorial equivalent, is gone. Instead, 
each picture has an area representing simply what is farthest 
aw: y, just as the bottom of a bowl is farthest away relative to the 


Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1934, the date is given as ca. 1885. This seems 
stylistically plausible. 


4 For three more of the many examples of convexity and a brief discussion 
of i, see Reff (as in note 4), 48. 


i5 This may prove confusing, as itis not directly apparent from Leonardo's 
drawings how a flat, transverse surface on a concave section could appear 
convex. The drawings can, however, be made to yield this result — but at the 
severe cost of the loss of proportional concurrence among eye, image, and 
object: "A sphere cannot be mapped isometrically to a plane." R. K. 
Lureburg, Mathematical Analysis of Binocular Vision, Hanover, 1947, 2. 
See White (as in note 11), 208, fig. 8, for an image of a spherical space as if 
seen through a planar section. 


ie Extreme foreshortening such as that in G. B. Tiepolo's The Virgin Hear- 
ing the Prayers of Saint Dominic, Chiesa dei Gesuati, Venice, is theresultof 
a line of sight that is extremely oblique relative to the picture surface. 
Foreshortening takes place along this sharply upward line of sight, not 
across it. 

7 Many of the pictorial qualities discussed in this essay are compromised 
or «uppressed in reproduction. Interested readers are referred to the actual 
paiatings, if possible. 


sides. This area does not Le on the horizon, as would be the case 
in a linear projection,or aspace based on linear assumptions, but 
hovers vaguely and indiszinctly below the horizon, usually near 
the center of the canvas. Its very lack of definition is perhaps its 
most salient trait. Thus + is discovered more by a process of 
elimination than by aoticing it as such, bearing in mind that it 
has no direct connection with what would have been physically 
most remote in the actue motif. 

Near the center of Verruri 802 (Fig. 5) there is a topographic 
feature common to the paintings; a roughly triangular mass of 
dark trees. To the rigat of these trees there is a field or fields. Just 
above and between these trees anc fields, there is an area that 
cannot 5e readily identified, spatially or topographically. All that 
seems clear is that everything else in the painting, including the 
horizor, looks closer thar this area. For the sake of convenience, 
let it be called the apcgear center. In Venturi 799 (Fig. 6) it lies in 
nearly ‘he same position -elative to the trees and is set off at the 
bottom by a horizontal oenge mark, at the top by a vertical blue 
one, while in Venturi 798 :t is, if anything, even less determinate, 
but in the same vicinity. In contrast, the heavily painted Moscow 
versior, Venturi 803. retwes quite distinctly from its periphery 
towards an apogear center about mid-picture laterally and, 
dividing the interval between the horizon and bottom edge into 
thirds, about ome third down from the horizon.!8 In a diagram 
(Fig. 7) ef the Peammaz painting (Fig. 8), uncatalogued by 
Venturi, the apogear center is located approximately at (A). 


The very elusiveness amd lack of structure of the apogean cen- 
ters indicates that they domot stand for topographic features, but 
have their source in Cézanne's experience of the space as an 
over-al! concavity with waich all the other variegated and often 
much more assertive «patil clues mangle. Just as walls and floors 
assertec convex ty to Cézenne, so the great lateral sweep of plain 
seemed te wrap around ^im, the mountain (and its attendant 
horizor) to loom up, the ky to tower overhead, the foreground 
to gather at his -eet. He said to Francis Jourdain that “his preoc- 
cupaticn was-always to render sens ble the real distance between 
the eye and the object."* The result in the paintings of Mont 
Ste.-Vi taire as seen from Les Lauves is a subtle but enveloping 
concave spatial drift. 

Does this structure result from eny kind of binding, a priori 
spatial construction, spherical or otherwise? The answer is im- 
plicit in the quelified language of the foregoing descriptions. A 
scrupubus response to the paintings requires words and phrases 
such es, ‘quasi-hemispnerical,’’ “vaguely,” “other spatial 
clues," and “spatial drift ' Cézanne's thinking was quite dif- 
ferent from that of Leonardo, who wrote over his first drawing 
(Fig. 1) "how the eve see: things in a simple way," and over the 
second Fig. 2), ‘a simple and natural method; showing how ob- 
jects appear to tae eye without any other medium.” By "simple" 
and “natural,” Leonardo meant actual, optical experience.2° His 


18 A. Barskaya, Paml Cézanne Leningrad, 1975, 36-39, discusses sphericity 
in late Cezanne. amd, ongpage 39, in this picture. She locates what is here 
called the apogean center as > “central point." 

19 Francis Jourdain, “A Prop. s d'un peintre difficile: Cézanne,” Arts de 


_ 


France, v, 1946, 7 


20 Leonardo da Vinci, The Literary Works, commentary Carlo Pedretti, 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 177, 141: “Of note is Leonardo's use of the 
word ‘semplice or ‘semplicemente,’ with which he designates the natural 
way of seeing. Thus ‘perspectiva semplice’ ... is the same as ‘natural 
perspectwe ive. Optics.’ Fo: the second quotation, see Leonardo (as in 
note 8), L 152. 
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3 Cézanne, Flowers in a Green Vase, Venturi 218. Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, The George W. Elkins Collection 
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4 Cezanne, Standing Peasant, Venturi 561. Merion, Pa., Barnes 
Foundation (copyright the Barnes Foundation) 
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5 Cezanne, Mont Ste.-Victoire, Venturi 802. Switzerland, 
private collection 


zanne, Mont Ste.- Victoire, Venturi 799. Philadelphia, 
idelphia Museum of Art, Gift of Mrs. Louis C. Madeira 








ezanne, Mont Ste.- Victoire. Princeton, N.J., Henry and Rose 
Iman Foundation, Inc. 


7 Author's diagram after Fig. 8 8 € 
Pea: 





curves, then, respected me idea of a categorical space, only plac- 
ing itat one uniform move from actual surfaces. The result 
would have been te me flat surfaces indistinguishable from 
shields. 

Cézanne while speak:ng of convexity, actually rendered flat 
surfaces very compsexk. In the first three paintings discussed, 
he showed cbjecive flatness and subjective curvature 
simultareously taking care to render them as distinct from each 
other. Thissis strongsde facto evidence that he considered them as 
both existing irr some ne essary relation to each other. And in the 











21 Based on è commen: by £ouis Finkelstein in conversation. 

22 A finding that andesmimes Panofsky's contention (as in note 8, 5) that 
linear perspective ‘’formaliæs a conception of space which, in spite of all 
changes, underlies all pas:medieval art up to, say, the ‘Demoiselles 
d'Avignon’ by Pieasso 11907), just as itunderlies all postmedieval physics 
up to Ensteia’s theory of relativity (1905). Panofsky expands this in note 


Letters 
The investiture of Saint Amand 


I am writing to eomrien: on a small point in the article by Barbara 
Abou-£l-Haj, “Consecration and Investiture in the Life of Saint 
Amang” {Art Bulletm, ::1, 1979, 242-358). The author suggests 
(p. 35Q) tna! in tae illaminiated pageof ‘ Amand invested as Bishop 
of Maastricht” he architectural freme with a red dome-like form 
represents the real architecture of the church of St. Servatius in 
that cisy, specifically a deme in its Westwerk. On the principle that 
achureh : represented: in aecene of abishop'sinvestitureis normally 
that bishop's cathedral, aud not a church of lesser status (unless an 
explicit exception isstipusated), Abou-El-Haj evidently is taking it 
for granted that St. Servæius was the cathedral of Maastricht, but 
it probably never held that position. Long after the see was 
transferred to Lage, loca scholars debated whether St. Servatius 
or OurLady had beer the cathedral church in Maastricht, but since 
1892 thisissue seems to Fave been resolved in favor of the latter.! 
Our Lady dees not possess any dome that could be compared to the 
frame Bp n miaiature. ads it seems less likely that this frame 











maize Li aps eompare È à with a page of the Golden sibile of 
Henry lL reproduced bvAbou-El-Haj as fig. 16, in which Mary is 
framec by architecture iatended to represent Speyer Cathedral, 
but including towers never found om that church. They may havea 
symbolicmeaniag nct ye: explained. In the case of the St. Amand 
miniatare, the dome mar instead ve a device to emphasize the 
figure af thesairt belaw, zs is common in the period, for instancein 
Abou-EL-Haj's figs. 3 ama. 7. In any case a Westwerk, being that 


! P. Doppler, “Drie verhandelingen van Willem Fexhius," Publications de 
la Socisté Historque et Archéologique dans le Limbourg (hereafter 
PSHAL: xxix, 1862, 301-374, esp. 301-310; E. Jaspar, “De plaats van den 
Bisschopszetel te Mastri t PSHAL, ixi, 1927, 381-393; Albert 
Verbeek, Spuren der &mühen Bischofskirchen in Tongern und 
Maastricht,’ ' Bonwer jastrbu her, Heft 158, 1958, 346-371, esp. 357-371. 


2 For the mearingsof Wistwerks see: Gunther Bandmann, Mittelalterliche 
Architeiciur dls Bedeutengstiger, Berlin, 1951, 207-219. 

3 A. Verbeek, " Romanische iesichorhallen an Maas und Rhein," Wallraf- 
Richartz-Jchrbucl 1x, 493% 59-87, esp. 76-78; H. E. Kubach, "Die 
spátrorranischeBaukurst des Maaslandes," Das Münster, vu, 1954, 205- 
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paintings of Mont Ste.-Victoire as seen from from Les Lauves, 
while generic concavity is implicit in every pictorial element, it is 
nowhere explicitly present?! These paintings partake of 
sphericity while not resembling spheres in the least. Cézanne ap- 
parently did not consider either objective flatness or subjective 
curvature as “how the eye sees things in a simple way," and it 
follows that he thought of space not as constant, infinite and 
categorical, but variable, finite, and relative.?? 
1012 Park Avenue 
Hoboken, N] 07830 


5!, p. 362, where, after discussing Cézanne, he concludes: "It was only with 
Picasso ... that an attempt was made to open up the fourth dimension of 
time so that the objects... can present themselves in any number of aspects 
and in all states of either ‘becoming’ or disintegrating.” With subjective 
curvature in Cézanne, representation of an "aspect" of objects “ becom- 
ing” first clearly appears, and this in turn, for Cézanne, had roots in Im- 
pressionism. 


part of a church most associated with secular powers, would not 
seem the most probable motif for a miniature meant to stress the 
role of the bishop.? 

Quite apart from this, the date of the vault of the Emperor's Hall 
of the Westwerk of St. Servatius, in the late 12th century? (the 
suggested date 1180 is a bit too precise) excludes a relation to the 
miniature, which is no later than the earlier 12th century (Abou-E - 
Haj, 342). In fact, the author only proposed that the miniature 
might have alluded to an earlier Carolingian Westwerk, but the 
idea that such a structure ever existed, mentioned by Rave, seems 
to be based only on legend.‘ Rave does not in any case state, as he is 
said to do in Abou-El-Haj's note 43, that Merovingian and 
Carolingian kings and German Emperors used the Emperor's Hall, 
the upper part of the Westwerk of St. Servatius. Some of these 
rulers visited Maastricht, but not one of them is recorded in any 
way in connection with the Westwerk of the church of 5t. 
Servatius. On another point, the consecration of this church, in 
1039, was performed by twelve bishops; these bishops were nct 
then being consecrated themselves, as Abou-El-Haj writes in note 
43.5 Henry III also participated in this consecration. The Westwerk 
of St. Servatius is the theme of a study now in progress by a lecturer 
and a group of students at Utrecht. 

LEX BOSMAN 

Kunsthistorisch Instituut 

Drift 25 

3512 BR Utrecht, The Netherlanas 


216; W. Marres, "Das Westwerk von St. Servatius zu Maastricht," 
Zeitschr. d. Aachener Geschichtsver., Lxix, 1957, 5-38; |. ]. M. Timmers, 
De Kunst van het Maasland, Assen, 1971, 140-46. 

4 Verbeek (as n. 3), 76, mentions that the legendary Carolingian origin cf 
the ‘‘Westwerk' was already opposed in the 19th century. 

5 J. Deeters, Servatiusstift und Stadt Maastricht, Bonn, 1970, 36-37; an 
11th-century text describing the consecration by Jocundus in: M.G.H.55. 
xu, C. 51, 112. For connections between emperors and the church of St. 
Servatius, see N. Borghuis et al., “Bijdragen tot de Bouwgeschiedenis van 
de Sint Servaaskerk te Maastricht. Deel 1, De oostpartij," PSHAL, 1979. 
133-193. 
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Sources of the Braque Triptych 


Barbara Lane's article (Art Bulletin, June 1980, 281-84) proves that 
the presence of wings with saints in Rogier van der Weyden's 
Braque Triptych links it to Italian art. But this minor point in no 
way invalidates the derivation of the Louvre picture from Robert 
Campin's Christ and the Virgin, as she thinks, particularly since it 
is not known whether or not that panel also had wings. Lane has 
not produced evidence contradicting that Campin is Rogier's 
iconographic source. For instance, the connection with the 
Byzantine Christ she discusses harks back to Campin, whose work 
contains other links to Byzantine art. Campin was, of course, a 
widely imitated innovator. 

Lane went astray because her arguments for an Italian 
derivation of Rogier's triptych are based on faulty premises. Thus 
she believes that Christ's gesture of benediction in the Rogier is 
identical with those in the Pisan mosaic and Italian paintings she 
illustrates, and those in the Sicilian and Greek mosaics she cites. 
Yet only her figures 4, 5, and the Christ in the Sicilian apses display 
the benedictio graeca, like Rogier — which, by the way, is distorted 
by him, perhaps because he was unaware of its meaning: Christ's 
third finger does not curve properly to form a C, the last letter of 
the name Jesus in Greek. Contrariwise, unless falsely restored, the 
panel painters of Lane's figures 6 and 7 use the benedictio latina, 
and Christ's right hand blesses and curses at Daphni (Mesarites, 
Ekphrasis 14.6). Campin's panel is much overpainted, and 
moreover, has been cut at the level of the fingers; consequently itis 
dangerous to draw conclusions from it. But this much can be said: 
the oblique inclination of the right index and third fingers 
resembles Rogier’s motif more closely than any of Lane's Italian 
examples (figs. 2, 4-7). 

Another false premise of Lane's argument for an Italian 
derivation of the Braque Triptych is her belief that the Christ at 
Daphni, the Sicilian and Pisan examples, and the Italian pictures 
all portray the same type, which she classifies as the Pantokrator. 
But the Daphni Christ symbolizes the Bridegroom and Lover, 
identified as such by Nicholas Mesarites's description of a similar 
image (see my "The Window in the Eye and Globe," Art Budletin, 
LVII, 1975, 560), whereas the true Pantokrator, represented in the 
dome of the Cappella Palatina, is noteven included in her list. Jesus 
is always the Pantokrator, for that is an attribute of God, and he is 
always the Savior, for that is the meaning of his name in Hebrew. 
Consequently Lane is not wrong in using the appellation 
Pantokrator. But only when Christ is depicted as King of Kings, 
surrounded by his celestial court, as in the dome of the Palatine 
Chapel, only then is he The Pantokrator. Only through the 
Incarnation, at the moment of the Bridegroom’s union with mortal 
flesh, Christ became The Savior. That is the moment shown at 
Daphni. There the Church or community of faithful is the Bride. 
Lane is also correct in linking Daphni with the Braque Triptych, 
but the link passes via the Master of Flémalle, whose connection 
with Rogier's picture she negates. Campin's Christ and the Virgin 
depicts the marriage, as at Daphni, but with Mary as Bride, and a 
later moment, perhaps the Coronation, an interpretation 
suggested by the positions and gestures of the bridal couple (cf. 
The Coronation of the Passion Altarpiece in the Landesgalerie, 
Hanover, Germany, attributed to Master Bertram, ca. 1395). 
Rogier's central panel, on the other hand, portrays a different 
event, signified by the rising sun, the presence of the two 
Crucifixion witnesses, and the inscription: the transfiguration of 
death on the Cross into eternal life — of the Crucifixion into the 
Resurrection and Second Coming. 

The unique features of Campin's panel, to the extent that they 
are not obliterated by the mutilation, are: the juxtaposition of the 


figures in one, undivided panel; and the motif of the window in 
Christ's brooch, an entity formed by three individual elements — 
opening, light, and cross — used as a symbol for him who is three in 
Perscns but One in essence. Both traits reappear, albeit modified, 
in Rogier; both traits are absent from the Italian examples that 
Lane lists in support of her thesis that Rogier's iconography 
derives from Italy. Moreover, to dismiss the difference between 
Italian figural compartmentation and Northern figural unification 
by the statement that Rogier's figures are "not as clearly divided" 
as the Italian figures is a misrepresentation: the former overlap; 
the latter are unequivocally separated, each person placed in an 
individual cubicle. Turning to Rogier’s modifications of Campin’s 
image, these consist of the following: Mary has been changed from 
Bride to Mother, and a third figure, John the Evangelist, has been 
added, transforming the marriage portrait into the setting of the 
Crucifixion; the window has been transferred from the brooch toa 
globe and geometricized into an abstraction (the motif is poorly 
preserved in Rogier but its form can be reconstructed from a 
goodly number of later examples in other artists); and, as in the 
revision of the Mérode Altarpiece, the gold background is replaced 
by a landscape. Of these modifications, only the Evangelist as 
counterpart of Mary is found in the southern examples Lane cites, 
and only in one of them (fig. 6). But there the Beloved Disciple is 
accompanied by two saints different from the ones found in 
Rogier’s wings, which makes a connection between the Italian and 
the Rogierian works tenuous. Neither Campin's trinitarian 
symbol adopted by Rogier, nor the landscape have predecessors 
in Lane’s Italian examples, and it is not a question of the gold 
ground preventing this. A symbol for the superrational mystery of 
the Monad in the Triad coexists with a gold background at Daphni 
(Pelopidas Stephanou, S. J., "La Main Gauche du Pantocrator à 
Daphni, un symbole trinitaire," Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 
xxvi. 1960, 413-14); and vegetation on a gold ground is a common 
sight in Christian art. 

I do not see that an argument for a connection between two 
works can be based on such a natural feature as that Christ is taller 
than the other figures, as is argued by Lane. Likewise, the presence 
of the legend Ecce agnus dei ... cannot be used as a cogent reason 
for a grouping together, for it is as common in art as Ego sum lux 
mundi. By contrast, a globe has a meaning different from the Bible: 
the first is an insignia of imperial power, the second a symbol for 
the Word and Holy Spirit. Yet Lane thinks of these two motifs as 
interchangeable. As for the Virgin's position in relation to Christ's, 
another argument used by Lane for grouping works together, what 
Christ's right and left sides are depends on whether they are looked 
at from his or the beholder's viewpoint. Quite as many artists place 
the Virgin at one as at the other side. And although Bialostocki 
correctly links the Avignon Diptych with Campin's panel, as Lane 
mentions, he also correctly classifies them as two different types 
and ihe Salvator Mundi as a third, which she omits to mention: the 
Vera Icon (Avignon Diptych), the Blessing Christ (Campin's 
panel), and the Salvator Mundi (Rogier's triptych). 

Lane complains that "although commentators have recognized 


she quotes (my “The Mystical Window in Paintings of the Salvator 
Mundi, Gazette des beaux-arts, iwi, 1960, 313-337). Among 
those I surveyed is also her rediscovery that ” Rogier’s Christ is a 
variation of images in which the Redeemer holds a book or a scroll 
inscribed with the words of John 8:12: ‘Ego sum lux mundi.’ ’ This 
image is mentioned as a source for the Northern Salvator on p. 314 
and in note 4: "The portrayal of Christ reminds us of the Christ 
with Bible, handed down from Early Christian art to the fifteenth 


z2 té 


century, generation by generation." "On light as symbol for 
salvation, cf. Sì. John, VIII 12: ‘Ego sum lux mundi... "In 
mentioning the{hrist with Bible, I obviously was referring to two 
images: the Christ with the open Bible, inscribed Ego sum lux 
mundi, rediscovered as a source by Lane; and the Christ with the 
closed Bible, embossed with a cross (see Daphni), overlooked as a 
source bv her. These two common varieties are well-known to 
art historians. 

In Catholic taeught a reflection of light or, for that matter, a 
reflection of an object, is not a proper symbol for either the 
Salvator Mundi or the Judge, as Lane assumes. According to 
countless. commentaries by the Church Fathers and other 
Christian. writers on 1st Corinthians 13:12, a reflection refers 
exclusively to the incarnate Christ. 









CARLA GOTTLIEB 
246 West End Avenue 
New York, NY 10023 


Reply 
In her opening remarks about my recent article, Carla Gottlieb 


tention te Roger's probable knowledge of early Italian half- 
length precederts. 

Gottlieb's interesting observations about the relationship be- 
tween the Braque Triptych and Campin's panel in Philadelphia do 
not negate the passibility of an Italian influence on Rogier. In 
Campin'spainting. Mary appears alone at Christ's left. This is her 
correct position ix an image that includes only these two figures, 
since Christ muet occupy the honored right side. If additional 
figures are included, however, Mary must appear at Christ's right, 
for she is the mostexalted of saints. Since she is on Christ's left in 
Campin's panel itis doubtful “hat this painting ever included ad- 
ditional figures. Three of the Italian dossals that | illustrated, on 
the other hand, portray Mary on Christ's right, as in the Braque 
Triptych Ail four of my examples originally had five figures in an 
oblong, half-lergth format, and all four are, therefore, the closest 
visual pazallels tc the Braque Triptych. Whereas Rogier probably 
knew Campin's panel, his triptych differs from it in proportion, 
figure choice, and figure placement. As Gottlieb accurately ob- 
serves, moreover, even Rogier's subject differs from Campin’s, 
and my rotes 11, 19, and 23 indicated my intention to consider 
some of its other thematic aspects elsewhere. 

It seems to me, therefore, that Gottlieb has not produced 
evidence contradicting that Rogier was familiar with the early 
Italian dessals. Her other objections to my article concern issues 
that are too problematic to discuss in detail here. Several of her 
main points, however, deserve attention. 

Gottlieb correctly observes that I compared the gesture of 
Rogier's Christ ic the gestures :n the Pisan mosaic and three of the 
four dossals. Ske also assumes, however, that I believe the gesture 
of Rogiers Chris: to be similar :o the Sicilian and Greek mosaics as 
well, although ! did not state this anywhere in the article. My 
remarks about tàe gestures were, in fact, intended only to pointout 
general visual similarities. I deliberately avoided discussing the 
meaning of the gesture in Rogier's painting, moreover, because of 
its ambiguity. l: is actually ne:ther Latin nor Greek. It resembles 
most closely the gesture illustrated in fig. 1491 of E. Fehrenbach, 
"Bénir, Manière de," in Dictionnaire d ‘archéologie chrétienne et 
de liturgie, ed. F. Cabrol and H. Leclerc, 11, 1, 1925, where the dis- 
cussion in cols. 753ff. indicates that the distinctions between Latin 
and Greek gestures of benediction are less definite than one might 
imagine. 
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Gottlieb's remarks about the meaning of “Pantocrator” are 
complex and fascinating. Her admirable demand for precision in 
the use of the article “the” before the term, however, should be 
directed toward the traditionalliterature on the subject rather than 
toward my usage of the phrase, since “Pantocrator” and "the Pan- 
tocrator" appear interchangeably in all of the standard sources. 
The inclusion of the whole discussion here is curious, moreover, 
since I mentioned the term only in passing and never in regard to 
either the Braque Triptych or the Italian dossals. 

As noted in my note 9, Cottlieb's excellent study, "The Mystical 
Window in Paintings of the Salvator Mundi,” is the most extensive 
treatment of the Salvator Mundi theme in Rogier's painting. The 
two sentences thatshe quotes from this article, however, constitute 
her entire "discussion" of the sources related to John 8:12. They 
neither enumerate specific examples nor differentiate between the 
images of Christ with Bible as Gottlieb does in her letter. 

Gottlieb’s concluding paragraph objects to my usage of ‘’reflec- 
tion of light." This phrase appears in my text in relation to the 
Salvator Mundi, where "light" alone would have been more ac- 
curate, and I am grateful to her for clarifying this lack of precision. 
I must object, however, that the illogical interpretation of a” reflec- 
tion of light" as asymbol for Christ as Judge occurs nowhere in my 
article. 

BARBARA G. LANE 
Queens College, City University of New York 
Flushing, NY 11367 


Poussin and Leonardo 


I have just completed my Master's thesis on a related topic, so I read 
Elizabeth Cropper's article (December, 1980) with great interest. 
did notice an error which is of some importance to the argument 
presented. The words on Bellori's frontispiece to his biography of 
Poussin which are then explained with reference to the Zaccolini 
manuscripts are LUMEN ET UMBRA, rather than LUMEN ET 
COLORE as Ms. Cropper writes on page 570. Despite this, the at- 
tention given to Zaccolini's theories and their relation to 17th- 
century artis most useful. According to thecontemporary sources, 
Poussin was not the only person influenced by Zaccolini, who is 
one of a number of the all-but-forgotten sources for artistic theory 
in the 17th century. 
MARCIA COLLINS 
The University Library 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65201 


In attempting to develop new evidence of a connection between 
Poussin and the theoretical manuscripts of Zaccolini (on optics and 
perspective), Elizabeth Cropper neglected to mention the one link 
that has existed. This is the letter that Poussin wrote to Sublet de 
Noyers in ca. 1641-42. Thatthis letter discusses perspective theory 
is certain, as I established in "The Meaning of Poussin’s Letter to 
De Noyers,” Burlington Magazine, cvin, 1966, 233ff. The theory 
is of a particular kind, moreover, describing ceiling painting in 
quadratura. Since the Zaccolini manuscripts are said by Poussin's 
biographers to have been his sources for information about 
perspective and since Zaccolini was himself a quadratura painter, 
it seemed reasonable to accept the letter to De Noyers 
as evidence of Poussin’s reading of the manuscripts, which 
were copied for him a short time before he wrote the letter. It also 
seemed evident that Poussin did not understand — not fully, inany 
case — the theory he had read, for the key passage in the letter, in 
this particular context, does not make sense. (Poussin had 
reproduced technical ideas copied from Alhazen and Zarlino out of 
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order and out of context in two other famous letters, to Chambray 
in 1665 and to Chantelou in 1647, as discussed with references in 
ibid., 233.) Any discussion of Poussin’s reading of a theoretical 
work must, therefore, address itself not only to the question of 
whether he may have had access to that particular text but also 
whether and to what extent he understood and put into practice 
what he read. 

Ms. Cropper asserts that Poussin applied the Leonardesque 
principles that the Zaccolini manuscripts detail in the Eucharist 
from the Dal Pozzo Sacraments. Her argument does not contain 
the kind of proof such an assertion requires, however, and in fact 
Poussin's handling of light and shadow in this work does not con- 
form to the theory. This isa theory and a practice based on the most 
exact measurement as part of a process of careful and thorough ob- 
servation; the degree and intensity of light and the depth and 
length of shadow are plotted strictly according to the angle and dis- 
tance of a particular source of illumination. 

In the Eucharist, the shadow cast by the overhead lamp on the 
floor is about the right size for sunlight, but it is much too small for 
a shadow thrown by those two flames, at that height; the shadows 
of the benches caused by those same hanging flames are also too 
short. The Apostles to either side and in the same zone as Christ 
should have as much light falling on them as falls on him; instead, 
Christ appears to be lighted by a different and separate source. (In 
engraving this work, Jean Dughet was so struck by this difference 
that he gave Christ a halo to explain it; ill. Nicolas Poussin, 
C. N.R.S., Colloques internationaux, 1, Paris, 1960, fig. 121.) 

That Poussin did not plot his lights and shadows more exactly 
makes the Eucharist no less remarkable a painting, of course. We 
are reminded that we should not assume or expect that Poussin — 
or any visual artist — would behave in the same way as a 
mathematician or scholar. 

Ms. Cropper attempts to revive doubts about the authenticity of 
the letter in which Poussin told Bosse that everything of value in 
Leonardo's Trattato could be written in large letters on a single 
page, doubts founded in good part on the view that the letter was 
published for the first time in 1665 — it would have been written in 
the early 1650's — the year of Poussin's death (p. 582 and n. 41). I 
noted, however, in "Studies in Seventeenth-Century French Art 
Theory and Ceiling Painting," Art Bulletin, xxvii, 1965, 231ff., n. 
10, that Bosse had published the letter earlier, in 1660; I might add 
that he published a part of the text of the letter again the following 
year, in Lettre du S' Bosse, pour response à celle d'un sien amy quia 
desiré scavoir ce qui s'est passé, entre Messieurs de l'Academie 
Royale de la Peinture et Sculpture, & luy; ..., Paris, 1661, 19. 

There is also a more direct explanation of Poussin's meaning in 
this letter than the one proposed by Ms. Cropper, namely that, as 
published, the Leonardo Trattato is full of observations and state- 
ments with which Poussin and his idealist allies would have had to 
take issue. Bosse cited such passages in publications that still go 
unread, so that it may be worthwhile to reproduce a brief excerpt 
(Bosse has the Leonardo statements in italics): "de tout copier 
d'apres nature, quoy qu'un Peintre, ou tel autre Desseignateur soit 
obligé de scavoir une innombrable quantité de choses, qui par ainsi 
seroient superflues; ... comme un homme peut estre universel, & 
qu'un Peintre fist mal de prendre la maniere d'un autre; car je ne 
croy pas qu'il luy fust desavantageux d'avoir pris celle de Raphaél, 
de Monsieur Poussin, du Dominicain, du Correge, des Carraces, de 
P. de Cortone, & semblables autres. ...” (A. Bosse, Traité des prati- 
ques geometrales et perspectives enseignées dans l'Academie 
Royale de Peinture et Sculpture, Paris, 1665, 129ff.) 

CARL GOLDSTEIN 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412 


Reply 

My thanks are due to Marcia Collins for drawing attention to a slip 
of the pen in the first paragraph of my article. The inscription in 
Bellcri's frontispiece does, of course, refer to light and shadow, the 
subject of the section of Zaccolini's treatise under discussion, and 
of the notes based on Leonardo's writings that Poussin borrowed 
from Cassiano dal Pozzo. I inadvertently crossed this with the in- 
scription in Poussin’s Self-Portrait for Pointel, also mentioned in 
the first paragraph, which refers to light and colors. May I also take 
this opportunity to correct two further minor errors, which ap- 
peared after proof: p. 573, n. 10, for “Monsi Poussino” read 
" Monsü Poussino;” and p. 575, n. 22, for “parso convenevole" 
read "passo convenevole.” 

I regret having to refute Professor Goldstein's criticisms at some 
length, for they are not constructive. I am charged with having 
failed to cite "the one link that has existed” between Poussin and 
the Zaccolini Mss, that is, a letter from Poussin to Sublet de Noyers, 
about which Goldstein wrote an article I did not cite, The letter it- 
self is irrelevant to my discussion of Poussin’s interest in the action 
of light and shade on solid bodies, because, as Goldstein observes, 
it is about quadratura projection in ceiling painting. I did not cite 
Goldstein’s article because it establishes no link at all between 
Poussin’s letter and the Zaccolini mss, much less the "one link that 
has existed." Goldstein hypothesizes, on the basis of Bellori’s and 
Félibien's clear statements, that Poussin read these Mss (the same 
sources, or "links," cited by myself and others), that the letter 
refers to Zaccolini, because "Zaccolini's mss certainly would have 
contained” (italics mine) a discussion of quadratura ceiling 
painting, as well as of perspective theory. In fact they do not, as I 
can ettest from having read them, which Goldstein, writing in 
1966, before Pedretti's publication of their rediscovery, naturally 
had rot done. It is odd that now, preferring to disregard the actual 
existence of the Mss, Goldstein insists on restating his view that “it 
seemed reasonable" to accept the letter to De Noyers as evidence 
for Poussin's reading of the mss, and that, moreover, "it seemed 
evident that Poussin did not understand" what he read. There 
never was, however, any doubt about Poussin's having read the 
Mss, only about what they contained. Goldstein's persistent claim 
that the letter shows that Poussin misunderstood what he read is 
completely without foundation, since Goldstein does not seem at 
all sure of what he read in the first place. Nor is light shed on the 
matter by his parenthetical references to two other letters, to 
Chambray and Chantelou. Poussin's remarks on the musical 
modes in the letter to Chantelou, for example, are derived from a 
passage in Zarlino that is also devoted to the need for good judg- 
ment on the part of a critic; Poussin's response to Chantelou's 
criticsm is as much about judgment as about modes, and the 
context of the passage cited helps to bring this into perspective. 
Poussin did not, therefore, as Goldstein claims, reproduce “tech- 
nical ideas ... out of context" in this letter. It seems to me auda- 
cious for a historian to assume that his own failure to understand 
the full implication of a text is necessarily attributable to a lack 
of understanding on the part of his subject, especially when 
Poussin is that subject. And it seems to me not wise to try to 
bolster a tendentious assertion of Poussin's lack of understand- 
ing by referring to existing Mss that the historian has not examined. 

Nevertheless, Goldstein goes on to complain that I have failed to 
produce “the kind of proof” required to support my "assertion" 
that Poussin was working according to the principles he had learned 
from Zaccolini, when he painted the Eucharist. He claims that 
"the theory" that Poussin would have applied (or, in this case, 
failed to apply) was based on exact measurement and the strict 
plotting of shadows according to the degree, intensity, and dis- 
tances of the light sources. In defense of Poussin’s failure to do all 











or schol ir. Again, ig i diei new iu diari inmy a 
cle, Goldstei = insisting upon Poussin’s failure to accomplish 
something he neve: set ut to do. More careful readers will recall 
that Zaccoliei himself was a “visual” artist, though hardly on 
Poussir's level, as wae Leonardo, whose writings on light and 
shade provided Zaccolixi’s point of departure; and that both Zac- 
colini and Aecolti took vains to point out (as did I) that they were 
writing expæs:ly for artists and not for mathematicians and 
scholars. Though Golcstein insists on the importance of exact 
measuremen: in the prœection of light in an unspecified “theory” 
that Poussin failed to understand or follow, Zaccolini, whose 
theory Pouse n actwallystudied, never provides indications of the 
intensity anc size of light sources, even as he failed to present an 
alternative s-stem for slar shadow projection. Zaccolini has his 
own place in che historÿof the theory of shadow projection, and it 
is not identizal with thet of later French theorists. Furthermore, 
both RUNE da dii emphasized that their geometrical 








mature tane: in nos in Poussin's Uffizi drawing) weld 
have no need for recourse to his compasses once his judgment was 
securely founded in snderstanding, and I would suggest, 
therefore, that the historian should hesitate before picking up the 
compasses hemself I also referred to Poussin’s practice of using 
wax models E this context. something that Goldstein also ignores. 
My argumers& was mot that Poussin "proved" the necessary projec- 
tion of shadews im thesEucharist through geometrical diagrams, 
but taa: "it was because Poussin was studying drawings like these 
[Zaceolini s] chat he chce to organize his picture in this way.” In a 
more detailed study of this particular painting I might consider 
how Poussin manipulassd what he had learned for iconographic, 
expressive, or artistic efect, rather than mechanically following a 
system. Suck a «tucy weuld not, however, be based on Goldstein's 
assumptions about Zacwolini, and about Poussin's inability to un- 
derstand his principles. 

As for the Sosse lettes— I did not attempt to revive doubts about 
its authentic&y, but rather wrote that what it contains "has been so 
misunderstosmd that it kas been found necessary to discredit it,” 
referring the reader to Kauffmann's study (1960). Kauffmann 
points to the fact that the letter was indeed published during 
a in’s ee portes. documented in greater detail by 

















i atte ida even sani this was not strictly relevant to my 
argument, given that I rever questioned the status of the letter in 
the first place. Nor did | suggest that Poussin would have agreed 
with everything in Leonardo's writings. Rather, I pointed out that, 
on the particalar issue c? chiaroscuro, his practice was contrary to 
Leonardo's, anc wes cleser to Zaccolini’s and Accolti's principles 
-— principles whicn, bowever, developed from the study of 
Leonardo. Ne purpose i: served by introducing Poussin’s “idealist 
allies" at this poim, especially when we remember that it was 
Cassiano da Éozzo wno promoted the study of Leonardo's 
writings in Fome. 

Iam sorry hat Profes-or Goldstein, in noting that I had not cited 
his articles {which werexlevoted to quite different problems), has 
failec tc grass the parpcse of mine. This was, of course, to draw at- 
tentien to the importaace of Zaccolini’s unpublished mss (the 
rediscovery cf whieh has hitherto been noticed only in Pedretti's 
publications on Leenareo); to place his treatment of chiaroscuro 
and shadow =>rajection in the context of the study and develop- 
ment:of Leorardo's theories in Italy in the 17th century; and to 
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Pouss a horl lty Was T (o advance arguments in the French 
Academy concerning the teaching o nit «i she mate 


ters, and so Goldstein's final paragraph is also irrelevant to my dis- 
cussion, which deals with different times and places, and which 
seeks to interpret an important aspect of Poussin's art on the basis 
of new material that Goldstein seemingly does not recognize. I am 
sorry too that he has chosen to draw public attention to his mis- 
readings of my article in the letters column of the Art Bulletin, 
whose readers can verify these misreadings for themselves. Had he 
written to me privately the matter might have been settled more 
simply, and I hope Goldstein might have been dissuaded from 
making statements about the contents of manuscripts he has not 
read. 





ELIZABETH CROPPER 
Temple University, Tyler School of Árt 
Philadelphia, PA 19122 


Corrections 


Bernini's Memorials 
In the article by Judith Bernstock (June, 1981), p. 221, col. 2, 


para. 2: on line 3, "No. 5” is in error and should be "No. 6"; on 
line 5, "No. 6” should be "No. 5.” 


Book by Landau 


In the "List of Books Received” (June, 1981), in the entry under 
Landau, the name printed as Wright should be Wight. 


Author of Article 


In the September, 1981 authors of articles page: Grace Vlam is the 
co-author rather than the sole author of Fuzokuga; Namban 
fuzoku. 


Book Reviews 


GERHARD NAUMANN, Probleme des griechischen Weihreliefs 
(Tübinger Studien zur Archáologie und Kunstgeschichte, 
111), Tübingen, Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, 1979. Pp. xiii + 84; 
48 pls. DM 64 


The study of Greek votive reliefs is fraught with difficulties and 
pitfalls. Primary among the problems is the fact that few of the 
dedications have survived in a good state of preservation. Some 
may have been in bronze or other perishable materials and are now 
lost to us. Most of the stone reliefs are so fragmentary as to dis- 
courage attention, despite their potential importance and aesthetic 
value. Others are openly "commercial" or even “popular” in 
character, following local trends, and are consequently difficult to 
date. Equally troublesome, it is often impossible to distinguish bet- 
ween funerary and votive stelai, especially during the Archaic 
period. Thus far most authors have approached the subject either 
for purposes of cataloguing (e.g., Svoronos’s important discussion 
of the votive reliefs in the Athens National Museum) or as part of 
an investigation of a specific divinity: Pan, Asklepios, Acheloos, 
the Nymphs. The corpus of 6th- and 5th-century Attic votive 
reliefs published by E. Mitropoulou in 1977 (which was not 
available to Neumann) is incomplete and of limited value, and one 
wonders, given the price of scholarly publications these days and 
the vastly increased bodies of material, if the time for such corpora 
is past. 

Neumann has wisely elected to approach the subject from the 
point of view of specific problems, and has limited himself to a 
chronological span from the beginning of the 7th century to the 
end of the 4th. His book most closely resembles the work published 
in 1960 by U. Hausmann (Griechische Weihreliefs), although 
Neumann excludes record reliefs and the abundant Hellenistic 
production. The focus is also somewhat different, highlighting the 
votary more than the honorand, and format is stressed over formal 
principles. Yet, for all its avowed limitations, the text mentions a 
vast number of monuments and the many bibliographical foot- 
notes enable the inquisitive reader to discover more. 

The foreword is dated November 1978, and informs us that the 
text is virtually unchanged from the version used in 1972 for the 
author’s German Habilitation. The bibliography, however, is up- 
dated to 1977 and not much has appeared since. Even the publica- 
tion of the reliefs from Delphi (M.-A. Zagdoun, Fouilles de 
Delphes, 1v, 6, Paris, 1977) has not affected Neumann’s discus- 
sion, which centers on the more numerous and better-known Attic 
works. 

Neumann proposes, however, that funerary and votive reliefs 
may both have originated in Paros, where good marble was 
available. This statement contradicts present evidence for the 
earliest sculpture in the round, which seems to have originated in 
Naxos, but cannot be refuted for reliefs, the earliest of which, ca. 
700, is Parian (pl. 2). Gravestones came first. Neumann stresses 
that the purpose of funerary monuments centers on the represen- 
tation, symbolic or literal, of the deceased (pp. 14, 77), and 
therefore that this limited aim can find only limited forms of ex- 
pression. But there were many other forms and vehicles available 
to express what a worshiper wanted to convey — hence the delay of 
about a hundred years before the appearance of the first definite 
votive relief (also Parian, pl. 6a-b). At the same time, gravestones 
carried heroizing overtones, occasionally made explicit by the 
presence of subsidiary worshiper figures in smaller scale, e.g., on a 
Prinias stele ("not a child") and on the much-debated Spartan 
reliefs. Seated figures predominate in these ambiguous early 


monuments, and Neumann makes the interesting suggestion that 
the peculiar proportions of the body on the unusual Kimolos Stele 
(pl. 4a) result from an early artist's attempt to depict a seated 
woman in frontal view. 

Because of the early interdependence of both types of monu- 
ments, the first chapter of thebook deals with gravestones as much 
as with votive reliefs. The latter are considered translations into 
stone from wooden or clay plaques, and are therefore limited in size 
and have plain framing; this format contrasts with the more 
elaborate grave reliefs, where the finials, either sphinxes or 
palmettes, carry specific meaning. Neumann sees the undecorated 
shafts surmounted by anthemia as allusions to new life after death 
(p. 23), and accepts the notion of a chronological sequence for the 
change from sphinxes to palmettes on Attic stelai about 530. 
Because this chronological succession has recently been 
challenged, Neumann defends it at some length (pp. 9-11); it 
provides support for his hypothesis that the pedimented tops of 
early Classical funerary and votive reliefs were derived from floral 
ornament that was extended to suit the wider format. Monuments 
crowned by pediments or comparable triangular arrangements are 
consequently down-dated: the so-called Runner's Stele (probably 
a Pyrrhic dancer), the Akropolis relief with Hermes and three 
maidens, even the Anavyssos fragment with mother and child (pl. 
15b), are all placed around 500 or after, one or two decades later 
than their traditional dating. This may be so, but the mother's 
profice on the Anavyssos Stele is so close to the Artem.s on the 
north Siphnian frieze that one lowered date should affect the other. 
In addition, a relief of ca. 500 s.c. from Megara Hyblaia 
(Archáologischer Anzeiger, 1964, 715, fig. 32) already shows a 
fully architectural if over-elaborate pedimented entablature. 

Acmittedly, our knowledge of votive reliefs from the 6th cen- 
tury is lacunose, more so than for gravestones. According to 
Neumann, no Attic reliefs can be safely considered votive until the 
last quarter of the century, although their plaque format dis- 
tinguishes them at once from local gravestones (p. 16). The frontal 
quadriga from the Akropolis is implicitly considered a metope (p. 
28, n. 86; Akr. 577, ca. 500 B.c.), but this seems unlikely, given the 
lack of metopal decoration in Athens before the mid-5th century. 
The presumed anti-luxury decree directed against funerary monu- 
ments around 500 seems also to have affected the production of 
Attic votives, but those which were produced reveal a new self- 
assurance engendered by the victories over the Persians. In addi- 
tion co heroized or chthonic beings, now even Olympian gods can 
be confronted by mortals without intermediaries, and at almost 
equal height, in many-figured compositions (although oc- 
casicnally the single divinity occurs or, more surprisingly, the 
single worshiper, at least if the Sounion Relief is truly votive). 

From 450 to 430 B.c. Attic production dwindled once more, 
probably because the building of the Parthenon absorbed all 
resources, and because the enterprise could have functioned as a 
kind of collective votive offering. The few extant Attic votive 
reliers from these years, for example from Eleusis, seem dependent 
on Boiotian or Corinthian sculptors. Because of its traditionallack 
of marble, the Peloponnesos has produced few votive monuments, 
but some were made in the Argolid, either under Attic inspiration 
or as part of a purely local tradition, such as the linear Eumenides 
relie's. Neumann convincingly redates to Roman times an 
allegedly Severe relief from Corinth (p. 43, n. 5), butdoesnot men- 
tion the many Classical fragments now known from that site, some 
of them remarkable in size and iconography. 

After the completion of the Parthenon, Attic votive reliefs begin 
anew and display Ionic traits, either through an opening toward 
the Cyclades or because of the many carvers who came to Athens 
with Agorakritos. Divinities are now shown in groups, perhaps 












under the in lueace of the east frieze of the Parthenon, 
ae o D has char. Hi” again. Gods and n 







layouto: sarc@uaries, or tne Me are given naiskoi of their: 
while the me ck : maller \ votaries file in procession unde portico- 


(Studies à in € = ul Art ye Are haed lo zY: . [for] Peter He 
von Biarckeakazen, Locust Valley, NY, 1979, 111-16) that stelai 
with enole -r-pty overheads may have been filled with painted 
represenzatie n: cf similar roofs and stoas. Because Neumann deals 
with pzoolerasa: large rather than with individual pieces, he does 
not men-ionaka: the L-shaped slab from the Asklepieion, Athens 
National M-.s« um 1377 (pl. 29), has additional figures in much 
lower veLef en -he short sides and a back so smoothly finished that 

have acried a painted scene. But it is important to note the 
pictor:al anc e#rapositional features of the varied representations 
on this “em rable monument. It exemplifies well the author's 
points that by he mid-4th century the worshipers have become so 
numerous as te require an arrangement in two rows, and that the 
gods being propitiated are primarily those promoting health, life, 
and fertäity asklepios, Artemis Brauronia, the Eleusinian god- 
desses, Zeus Patios or Meilichios and the Nymphs. 

Thefi-st threechapters of the book, summarized above, followa 
loosely ciroue=ogical order. The last two chapters focus on specific 
questions ar: ontain some of the author's most provocative com- 
ments. Perh. p most original is the section on possible prot My 
for vodve ređe s. Neumann discovers some in figures in the réund, 
others ir ardhicectural sculpture, especially the east frieze: of the 
Nike Templ . The author's suggestion that the so-called Demeter 
in Eleusis, a free-stancing peplophoros often ascribed to 
Agorærtos i instead Kore is quite ingenious; a similar figure 
with aibeltec ozerfold and a torch appears on a fragmentary relief 
from the Atl ez ian Eleusinion, next to the remains of a scepter that 
shoulé taerecce be held by her now missing mother (pl. 34a). The 
back mantle œ the Eleusis statue, which does not appear on the 
relief, woulc be an added element to suggest Kore's epiphany or 
anodes, a consept explored in another context by E. B. Harrison 
(Studies ... vom Blanckerhagen, 91-98). I would suggest that it 
mightncneme ess be possible to identify the statue as Athena (see 
my Fisth Cesti ry Styles in Greek Sculpture, Princeton, 1981, Ap- 
pendix 3.1) i B. Connelly has now pointed out to me the 
correspondence between tne Eleusis “Demeter” and the Athena on 
the so«czllec Raeitoi (or bridge) Relief in the same museum. There 
the goddess characterized by her helmet and (painted) spear, is ac- 
compened >s s peplophoros Demeter and a Kore for which 
prototypes n the round may also exist in that collection (cf. 
Neurrarn, gl. 33a-b). 

Nermanr makes other important correlations between votive 
reliefsand possible cult images or copies thereof. A seated Athena 
from Loukoa may reproduce a rare free-standing type which is, 
however, krown through several reliefs, perhaps connected with 
the Athena Eieon the Akropolis. Brauronian reliefs may depict a 
statue of Actemis for which several replicas exist and which 
Neumarn a trbutes to Euphranor. I would disagree, considering 
the Vatizan replica (pl. 41a) a classicizing pastiche. As for the 
famous "ragm-rtary relief with a seated Zeus, Hera, and A] ) 
Lilly kakil taspiausibly suggested that the fourth figure, a young 
peplo»horo: rarming in front of animals’ hooves, should be iden- 
tified as Iphegeneia, rather than Artemis, who would be ri 
the ckarot award which all heads turn. Neumann 's correlation 
between the Brauron Relief and the Rhamnous Youth (and thus 
the schcol sf Agerakritos) is made obvious, however, by his 
photograph < juxtaposition on pl. 39a-c. His recognition of a 
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citharode Apollo on an Akropolis relief usually considered a depic- 
tión of Athena (pl. 40a) carries equal conviction. 

In the final chapter, on the dedicants, Neumann postulates 
sociological and economic grounds for the setting up of votive 
reliefs: With notable exceptions, the names recorded in votive in- 
scriptions belong to the middle class; the upper level of society is 
seldom represented by votive reliefs and probably preferred more 
expensive monuments in the round or in costlier materials. Some 
oversize reliefs, such as the Eleusinian Plaque with Triptolemos, 
may have been offered by priests. More exceptions than those 
mentioned by Neumann can perhaps be found, at least if one in- 
cludes literary sources (e.g., the colossal relief made by Alkamenes 
for the returning Thrasyboulos in 403 s.c., Pausanias 9.11.4); but 
the general statement is valid because the majority of extant votive 
reliefs remain within the range of mediocre or "commercial" 
sculpture. A brief summary of the author's arguments and an in- 
dex of monuments cited, arranged by museums, conclude the 
book.-The plates are of excellent quality and illustrate some un- 
usual as well as famous pieces. 

Neumann's work cannot be considered a textbook on votive 
reliefs, but this was not the author's intention. The book was writ- 
ten to analyze representative problems, and it amply succeeds in 
stimulating critical reading and further thinking. If some asser- 
tions ar interpretations are controversial, they are never ground- 
less artd stress instead the difficulty of assessing presently am- 
biguous evidence. In addition to commending its wealth of infor- 
mation and its impressive breadth, I would praise Probleme des 
griechischen Weihreliefs as an intelligent book. 

| BRUNILDE SISMONDO RIDGWAY 
Bryn Mawr Colleze 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19101 


WOLFGANG FRITZ VOLBACH, Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spátantike 
und des frühen Mittelalters (Rómisch-Germanisches Zen- 
tralmuseum zu Mainz, Kataloge vor- und früh- 
geschichtlicher Altertiimer, vu), 3rd ed., Mainz, Verlag 
Philipp von Zabern, 1976. Pp. 154; 116 black-and-white 
pls. DM 148 


Few handbooks in our field have done such yeoman service for 
so many years as Volbach’s Elfenbeinarbeiten, originally 
published in 1916. The material includes one of the best 
sequences of dated examples for the stylistic analysis of late antique 
art, some remarkable documents of pagan revivals, and some 
of the most fascinating examples of Early Christian iconography; 
its importance is self-evident. Scholars working on this material 
in 1952 remember the appearance of the second edition in that 
year as a quantum leap that raised the specialty to a higher orbit. 
The new edition is advertized as a “völlig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage," but it is nothing of the sort, and it will gravely disap- 
point those who expected another quantum leap. The differences 
between the second and third editions are quickly summarized: 
the newly exposed Cathedra Petri gets one page of description 
and bibliography at the end of the book, and 21 minor objects 
(many of them fragmentary) are inserted into the existing series 
of numbers by giving them letter suffixes. The bibliographies 
have been brought up to date, but include worthless references to 
popular books, annoying little errors, and incomplete citations. 
The photographic coverage has been expanded, raising the num- 
ber of plates from 68 to 116. The book is bound sturdily in cloth 
instead of paper. The cost in dollars has multiplied about six 
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times. The introduction and most of the descriptions, however, 
are essentially unchanged. 

Returning to examine critically an old friend now decked out 
in new clothing can be quite discouraging. Many weaknesses one 
accepted in the difficult years just after the War no longer seem 
allowable. In a short review in the American Journal of 
Archaeology, vxxxu, 1978, 131-132, Ernst Kitzinger and William 
Tronzo give a list of omissions and mistakes in detail, which I 
need not repeat; instead, I want to comment on problems less 
easily recognized and ultimately more important for future 
research. Some descriptions are vague and incomplete: the so- 
called cover of the Gospels of St. Lupicin (Bibl. Nat. lat. 9384, a 
fine 9th-century Gospel Book written in silver uncials on purple 
parchment) is most unlikely ever to have belonged to that 
manuscript. This five-part Christian diptych (Volbach No. 145) 
measures 36.7 X 30.2cm while the manuscript measures only 
32.5 X 24.5cm. Damage to the outer leaves of the manuscript 
shows that it must have been kept unbound for a long period in 
early modern times, and that it was not trimmed for the present 
binding. This latter is standard Bibliothéque Nationale work of 
the early 19th century, with a gilt-stamped crown on the spine 
suggesting the restoration after Napoleon. Therefore the ivory 
and the manuscript presumably came together only after 
treasures confiscated from abbeys were gathered into the 
national collections (1794 for St. Lupicin in the Jura), and this 
combination of ivory and manuscript must be fortuitous. The 
provenience of the manuscript appears to be certain, but the 
provenience of the ivory needs confirmation. 

The point is not trivial, for these five-part Christian diptychs 
from the 6th century are commonly supposed to have been made 
as book covers. With the example in Paris rendered uncertain it 
turns out that only the example from Etchmiadzin (No. 142) can 
be proved to have had such use, and then only for a manuscript 
written in 989. The Lorsch Gospel covers (Nos. 223-224), made 
in the court workshops of Charlemagne at the beginning of the 
9th century, turn out to be the earliest certain use of such dip- 
tychs as book covers, but they do not help the case for the earlier 
Christian diptychs because their basic five-part model seems to 
have been an imperial ivory comparable to the Barberini diptych 
(No. 48). The earliest complete five-part diptych is the Christian 
example from about the third quarter of the 5th century in the 
Milan Cathedral Treasury (No. 119), and contrary to the asser- 
tions of Volbach and others, there is no reason to suppose it was 
ever a book cover. Delbrück, in Antike Denkmäler, iv, fasc. 1, 
1927 (inaccurately cited by Volbach), lamented that these panels 
are glued to a modern wooden support, preventing any study of 
their back surfaces, but he also pointed out that in an inventory 
of 1455 they are carefully described as two large tablets (not a 
binding), and that early in the 12th century they are mentioned 
as being carried in liturgical processions. 

From the beginning of the 5th century we have Christian frag- 
ments of a probable five-part diptych, divided between Berlin 
and Paris (Nos. 112 and 113), but more significantly we also have 
three fragments in Munich (No. 45), probably assembled from 
several parts, that must come from an imperial ivory of the 
highest quality. These fragments also are now glued down, this 
time to a medieval binding, and cannot be examined adequately, 
but their implications for imperial iconography are reinforced by 
slightly later fragments in Hamburg and Bologna (Nos. 46 and 
47). I would like to try the hypothesis that five-part diptychs 
were first made as emblems to be displayed by very high imperial 
officials, a superior version of what we see illustrated early in the 
5th century in the Notitia Dignitatum, where relatively simple 


diptychs and the like are propped up on a table covered by a blue 
cloth; and that the church adopted this custom, making objects 
such as the Milan Cathedral diptych for display on the altar. I 
suspect it may have been Charlemagne, with his closer integra- 
tion of imperial and ecclesiastical authority, who first hit upon 
the idea of making such a diptych for a book cover, raturally 
also for display on the altar and in liturgical processions. I must 
adrhit the evidence is woefully incomplete, but I cannot present 
even a hunch without correcting some of the carelessness in this 
book. 

In attempting to organize the undocumented ivories, Volbach 
has long taken the sensible position that one must first determine 
an approximate date, and then cautiously consider the question 
of localization. It is no longer acceptable to postulate whole 
"schools" on the basis of the occurrence of certain uetails com- 
mon in Christian narrative iconography. But Volbach is still us- 
ing the notion of a Gaulish school as he discussed it in 1952 in 
the Festschrift des Rómisch-Germanischen Zentralmuseums in 
Mainz (t, 44-53). The case outlined there is not good. He realizes 
that provenience does not mean origin, but in his lists of com- 
parisons he does not give a sufficiently penetrating and 
systematic analysis to establish firm conclusions about any local 
groups. 5ome of his hints seem promising, but much more in- 
vestigation is needed. Above all, one must examine carefully the 
relation of provincial works to their metropolitan models. The 
Barberini Diptych (No. 48), for example, was shown by Jean 
Vézin's recent study of the inscriptions added in ink on the back 
to have been in southern France, probably Narbonne, as early as 
the 7th century (while formerly it was thought to have been in 
Trier). Volbach correctly emphasizes its connection with imperial 
work in Constantinople in the first half of the 6th century; 
following Kitzinger and others, I would put it at the end of that 
period, and identify the emperor as Justinian. But splendid ivory 
carving though it is, the Barberini Diptych is neither as large nor 
as high in quality as the best Constantinopolitan work of the 
Justinianic era (such as the British Museum archangel, No. 109); 
perhaps the imperial workshops made a secondary group of 
ivories adequate for export to the provinces. The Christian dip- 
tych now on the Gospels of St. Lupicin (No. 145) may be another 
such case; it certainly depends on Constantinopolitan traditions 
(compare the Maximianus Cathedra, No 140), and it cannot be 
far removed from the other Christian five-part diptychs, which 
some would localize further east, perhaps in Syria. Yet Volbach 
wants to assign it to Gaul. A general warning is in order: the ac- 
cidents of preservation have meant that the vast majority of our 
early ivories, including those certifiably of Constantinopolitan 
origin, have western medieval proveniences. For the present, the 
reader should consider the adverb “wohl” a red flag: when 
Volbach uses it in an attribution (as when the Maximianus 
Cathedra is “wohl in Ravenna gearbeitet") we may be sure there 
are ranking specialists who disagree with him. 

Authenticity is another important concern. Modern scholars 
have made great progress in separating medieval copies from late 
antique originals, and in rejecting modern imitations, but there is 
more to be done. The Darmstadt Pyxis with scenes of Christ's 
miracles of healing (No. 170) is a case in point. Because it was 
first recorded late in the 18th century in the Cologne collection of 
a man who called himself the Baron von Hüpsch, it was included 
in the exhibition of that collection at the Schnütgen Museum in 
1964, when all these pieces were subjected to critical study. As a 
result, Hermann Schnitzler demonstrated (Festschrift für Her- 
bert von Einem, Berlin, 1965, 222-28) that some of the supposed 
Ada group ivories in the collection were as new as the title this 


“Baron” had given himself. It seems Schnitzler did not publish 
his opinion əf the pyxis but examining it with him led me to 
eliminate it tom my owa late antique group; the active figures 
are toc fully 2-oived in space, too plastic in conception, and too 
pretty to su the ostensible date. Another ivory I have never 
trusted is the large fragmen: of a seated magistrate in the British 
Museum (Ne. $5); when I discussed it with an Assistant Keeper 
some vears ago he remaved it from exhibition. Here at least 
Volbach says vaguely ‘die Echtheit wird neuerdings 
ance wee elt" Cn oe HATE between late antiquity. and 








ions. He en the Wea ‘Cake (No. 118) in the 5th century 
(wrongly. | tink), the Andrews Diptych (No. 233) in the 9th (I 


agree), and “he St. Marks group (Nos. 237-248) in the 11th (I 
favor that, cz possibly the 12th). | 

To retarn tc the most cbvious difference between the second 
and third ed tons, the acded plates: it is useful, for example, to 
have d the ~ccvsular dip-ychs illustrated, instead of only a selec- 
tion, but im he zeal fcr completeness an extra print of the 
Anastasias a Verona No. 20) has been used for the lost 
Anthemius £wo. 16), which Delbrück correctly illustrates from 
an old engraving. The principle of completeness can also be 
abandened *rexpectedlv, for the Lipsanothek in Brescia (No. 
107) is dlugrated only by badly reproducing from some old 
publication pect of tae arrangement of panels as displayed before 
the reconstrecion of 1928. Only two sides of the Pola Casket are 
shown. The “«aximianus Cathedra (No. 140) has an entire plate 
given to a wer-hiess unskarp view of the whole, while only six of 
the narrative panels are Elustrated as details. If the publisher ex- 
pects this bea. to serve «s a basic reference volume he must give 
us all af the panels ef these key works. The plates normally use 
the same pbo«ographs as before; thus the Etchmiadzin covers 
(No. 1 345) are e awn in. ë dreadful copy of some old publication, 























ge al a 2. au increased, but it is not alway: 
adequate in dewumenting all the figures around the frieze. To do 
so usualy recgrives a set:cf at least three photographs made in a 
coordinated sequence. Tae Darmstadt Christian Pyxis (No. 170), 
for example. kas four, bat they are an insensitive selection from 
the work of Feee different photographers, unhelpfully arranged 
on the piate, and so they do not adequately show all the figures. 

Thesecord edition, being paper-bound and reasonably priced, 
made a goo« ra 


coveræ 





veling companion. My copy is full of annota- 
tions. Tke E ring and (he price made that an unlikely use for 
the new editon, butit sis uncomfortably on the library shelf, an 
unwortivy reghbor of Delbrück and Goldschmidt. What is 
needed now .s a fresh survey, particularly of the less familiar ob- 
jects. it mu t start witk systematic examination of the objects 


themselves -rd more sensitive photography. 





DAVID H. WRIGHT 
University of California 
Berkeley, CA 94720 


MAYLE EAYLZ, Le Teinit? de Caen, sa place dans l'histoire de 
l'architectur. et du décor romans (Bibliothèque de la 
Société Francaise d'A-chéologie, x), Geneva, Droz, 1979. 
Pp. 238; 23. ills. 


This excellen: monegraph on the abbey church of La Trinité at 
Caen, the terzh. volume of the series published by the Societe 
Francaise d'Archéologie is the first attempt at a comprehensive 
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study of the monument since Rupprich-Robert's L'Eglise Sainte- 
Trinité et l'église Saint-Etienne à Caen, published in 1864. It fills 
a major gap in our knowledge of the Norman Romanesque at 
two critical junctures in its history: the years around 1066, when 
the "court style" sponsored by William the Conqueror 
developed a new approach to the Romanesque style which was to 
have great influence in Normandy and post-Conquest England, 
and the first half of the 12th century, when the new technique of 
rib vaulting was being elaborated in France. 

The study begins with the complex building history of La 
Trinité. The church was begun about 1060, before St.-Etienne, 
and retains elements, especially in the nave aisles and portions of 
the choir, that reflect the state of Norman architecture before the 
innovations introduced at St.-Etienne permanently changed its 
direction. The influx of wealth into the region after the Conquest 
led to an enlargement and enrichment of the scheme, including, 
as the author demonstrates, a new and more elaborate facade, the 
extension of the choir, and the construction of the crypt. 

In the 12th century La Trinité once again became a center of 
building activity with the introduction of rib vaulting, the 
famous pseudo-sexpartite vaults of the nave. This resulted in a 
substantial rebuilding of the upper parts of the structure, slightly 
later, as Maylis Baylé proposes, and on a much more elaborate 
scale than at St-Etienne. 

As if the medieval building history were not sufficiently com- 
plicated, the reconstructions of the late 18th and 19th centuries 
made significant changes in the appearance of the building. 
Large-scale restorations, beginning in 1788 and especially after 
1825, when the damage caused by the Revolution had to be 
repaired, modified many aspects of the church. The most impor- 
tant of these restorations was carried out by Rupprich-Robert, 
after 1853. He followed the common practice of his era in his at- 
tempt to return La Trinité to the unity of style he presumed it had 
originally possessed. 

The first two sections of the book unravel this complex skein 
of rebuildings. The author begins with the modern restorations, 
using to excellent effect the extensive visual documentation of 
the 19th century, especially that left by Rupprich-Robert. 
Generous publication of drawings of the period and Rupprich- 
Robert's dévis provide a detailed picture of the evidence, and the 
conclusions are buttressed by comparisons to contemporary 
monuments in Normandy and England. 

In the second section Baylé deals with the medieval building 
history, arguing that the oft-cited dedication of 1066 relates to a 
first state of the structure with a simpler facade and shorter 
choir. Using evidence developed from the architectural 
sculpture, studied in detail in the third section, the author dates 
the crypt after 1080. The changes of the 12th century are then 
examined. Baylé convincingly opts for the latest of the proposed 
dates for the apse, around 1120, and picks her way through the 
diverse opinions on the “false sexpartite" vaults of the nave, 
dating them around 1125, shortly after the nave vaults at St.- 
Etienne. The most convincing evidence for these dates is derived 
from a close study of the sculptural details, dated by comparison 
to more or less securely dated work of the same milieu. 

[n these sections the complex and often conflicting evidence is 
treated with great care and precision. The author is especielly 
respectful of the many prior authorities who have dealt with the 
building. In her efforts to deal with the evidence as completely as 
possible and to treat each authority with respect, however, she 
places a considerable burden on the reader. This is made par- 
ticularly difficult by a lack of clear and comprehensive summary 
statements that would recapitulate the evidence and present the 
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conclusions in a definite manner. The author's tentativeness in 
drawing conclusions and reluctance to slash through the Gordian 
knot of prior authority often leave the reader in doubt as to the 
exact nature of Baylé's own ideas. Furthermore, as some of the 
most crucial evidence for chronology is found in section three, 
on the sculpture, the reader must work forward to this section 
for the arguments, and then back to the earlier sections to apply 
them. Here again, summary statements would have been helpful 
to correlate the evidence derived from the sculpture with that 
from the architecture. 

We are on firmer ground in section three, where the author 
deals with the sculpture itself. A vast number of sculptural 
details are treated, especially capitals. This section is organised 
by first assigning the pieces to the campaigns of the 11th or 12th 
centuries. Then the capitals and other elements are grouped ac- 
cording to décor and compositional type, bringing order and 
clarity to what otherwise might have been an overwhelming 
presentation. Good evidence for dating is found in this section, 
for example, the placing of the crypt after 1080, based on the 
‘ style of the capitals. Of special interest is the discussion of the 
origins of the Norman geometric style, which the author puts at 
La Trinité in the third quarter of the 11th century. 

Although the main emphasis of this section is stylistic, the 
iconographic sources of certain of the representations are treated, 
albeit in a somewhat summary manner. This is owed to the scar- 
city of surviving comparative materials, the disappearance of the 
products of the scriptorium of St.-Etienne being à major loss. 
It is to be hoped that Baylé will return to this important subject in 
a future study. 

The illustrations for this section aré particularly commend- 
able. They are numerous and well-presented, and there is a 
capital-by-capital survey, in which each photograph of a capital 
is accompanied by a line drawing which indicates replacements 
and recuttings by restorers. In combination with the catalogue of 
restorations, this provides invaluable data for anyone wishing to 
use these capitals as comparative materials. Generally convincing 
comparisons with material from local monuments are also in- 
cluded. The location of each detail is indicated in a series of plans 
with numbers showing their placement. The effort required to 
match the detail to its position is compensated by providing an 
unusually good opportunity to test the author's conclusions on 
campaigns and chronology without visiting the building. Here 
again, a more explicit summary would háve been helpful, 
perhaps including a chronological grouping of the elements to 
complement their typological grouping in the text. 

It is clear that Maylis Baylé has approached the complex issues 
of La Trinité with rigor and thoroughness. She has made 
available to us in a highly usable form a large body of material 
both for the study of La Trinité itself and for comparative studies 
of other churches and sculptural ensembles. Although a certain 
tentativeness in drawing conclusions and a shortage of com- 
prehensive summaries do not facilitate the reader's task in pick- 
ing his way through this very complicated material, neither do 
they seriously detract from the value of this work as a careful 
and reliable study of a crucial monument of Romanesque 
architecture and sculpture. 

JOEL HERSCHMAN 
Fordham University 
Bronx, NY 10458 


FRANZ WINZINGER, Wolf Huber, Das Gesamtwerk, 2 vols., 
Munich and Zurich, Hirmer Verlag and R. Piper & Co., 
1979. Vol. 1: pp. 224; Vol. u: pp. xv + 366 ills., 45 in color. 


In this essentially traditional monograph, Franz Winzinger seeks 
to establish Wolf Huber as one of the leading masters of the Ger- 
man Renaissance, and in particular as an artist of equal standing 
with Albrecht Altdorfer in the so-called “Danube School." 

A word about the author is in order: Franz Winzinger has 
devoted a lifetime to the study of the Danube masters, producing 
many articles in periodicals, as well as a three-volume biography 
and oeuvre catalogue of his compatriot in Regensburg, Albrecht 
Altdorfer. Winzinger takes pride in his dual capacity of art 
historian and artist. His training as a draftsman has cultivated his 
eye to recognize the manner and subtle traits of the masters. I 
have observed him, after only a cursory glance, unerringly iden- 
tify innumerable drawings from the trecento to the present, often 
works by lesser artists. À look at his own paintings, as well as at 
his writings, reveals him as a romantic, and as such, an 
enthusiastic Bayovar (the term he favors to refer to Bavarians), 
governed primarily by the heart. And it is in this spirit that his 
"Huber" is written. 

Wolf Huber, born in Feldkirch in the foothills of the Alps 
about 1485, spent the years of his maturity, until his death in 
1553, at Passaü on the Danube. His name had been forgotten un- 
til Nagler in his Känstler-Lexicon (1858-1879) published 
evidence that the artist whom Adam von Bartsch (Le Peintre- 
Graveur, vu, 1808) had known only by the initials W. E. was in 
fact Wolf Huber. Hermann Voss devoted 45 pages to Huber in 
his Ursprung des Donaustils (Leipzig, 1907), and gave him equal 
billing with Albrecht Altdorfer in the volume he contributed to 
the Meister der Graphik series, entitled Albrecht Altdorfer und 
Wolf Huber (Leipzig, 1910). Although monographs on Huber 
were subsequently published by Weinberger (Martin 
Weinberger, Wolfgang Huber, Leipzig, 1930) and Heinzle (Erwin 
Heinzle, Wolf Huber, Innsbruck, n.d. [1953]), Winzinger's opus 
is by far the most comprehensive study devoted to the artist. 
Elaborately illustrated and published on a grand scale, the book 
invests the master with new life and importance. | | 

Although Winzinger reduces the number of woodcuts 
ascribed to Huber from 15 to 13, he expands the oeuvre to 210 
drawings (including 48 no longer extant but known through 
replicas) and 52 paintings (Voss, in 1907, listed only 16 drawings, 
counting the grotesque heads as a single number, and 6 
paintings, whereas Heinzle, in 1953, had a catalogue of 170 
works in all media). The catalogue entries are exemplary in their 
comprehensive recitation of prior literature, and include a critical 
summary of earlier opinions together with those of Winzinger. 

Winzinger has made a special effort to distinguish between the 
art of Albrecht Altdorfer, who worked at Regensburg on the 
Danube, and that of Huber, who was active some sixzy miles 
downstream, at Passau, the seat of another bishopric. Both artists 
are usually lumped together as members of the "Danube 
School" There are similarities, of course, exemplified by their 
spatial concept which, in contrast to Albrecht Dürer's 
theoretically constructed and earthbound approach, might be 
referred to as "lofty." Like other members of the "Danube 
School" Huber seems to prefer to view the world from midair. 
Huber's manner, however, manifests itself by a peculiarly ex- 
aggerated perspective; a peculiar “wildness” in rendering nature, 
especially forest scenes; and in an individualism that tends to 
grow with maturity to the point that Huber abandons any com- 
mon ground with the "Danube School." Voss (1910, p. 35) was 





even more exgdicit than Winzinger in contrasting Huber's artistic 
growth with that of his centemporeries: “It is not, as with [other] 
artists of the trst rank, an ascending development, nor as with 
Lucas Cranack the Elder a gradual sinking into mediocrity, but 
one that manffests itself in constantly changing artistic tenden- 
cies and mood ... not theregrettable tendency toward academism 
and the thougnilessness of Beham, Aldegrever, and Solis, but 
following Altcosfer's example, the creation of an individual per- 
sonality and c: a persoral style." 

Some of the line distinctions crawn by Winzinger between 
Huber, Georg Lemberge:, the "Master of the Mariazell Ilustra- 
tions,” and other members of the "Danube School" seem to have 
been dictated by feeling rather than science. The attribution to 
Huber of the Head of Jc^ the Bavtist (No. 110), in Vienna, for 
example, which Musper (Theodor Musper, Albrecht Dürer, der 
gegenwartige Stand der Forschung, Stuttgart, 1952, 143) and 





Berlin, 1957, 289) have again giver to Dürer, is not entirely con- 
vincing. Bui «his is a menor point in so large a work. 

A highpoint of the commentary is the long and detailed 
analysis of the drawing cf the Battle of Pavia (1, 34-38; 11, No. 85) 
that includes an incisive historical overview. Winzinge: devotes 
a brief essay (2. 26) to Huber's rendering of nudes: a naturalistic 
approaca im contrast the theoretical one favorec by the 
humanists of “is time. V"inzinger also discusses, in separate sec- 
tions, Huber portrait drawings. his “grotesque heads," his 
designs of al-arpieces, and his studies after nature, including 
landscapes, craperies, musicians, and heads. A chapter is 
devoted to the remains ef Huber’s frescoes at Schloss Neuburg. 
Watermarks «re reprodaced and identified from those graphic 
works which are not firmly laid down. On the basis of these 
Winzinger arrives at coavincing dates for several works whose 
time of origir and authenticity had been open to question. 

The publissers are tc be commended for their generosity in 
providing an abundance of colo: plates, but they should be 
castigated fer the slim index, restricted to names. 

A few addenda and corrigende might be offered. A close ex- 
amination of the Portrait of a Man (No. 117) in the Stadel 
Kunstinstitut, Frankfur (from the Robert von Hirsch Collec- 
tion) shews tza: it bears Huber's initials in the area above the 








Mariazell, which according to Winzinger are found only in 
Berlin and Vienna, are Aso in Washington (National Gallery of 
Art, Lessing È Rosenwad Collec: on). It may be noted that one 
of these, marked with tke initial M (and perhaps a second one of 
similar style) was ascrised by Voss (1907, p. 203) tc another 
hand. Benesch and Auer (Otto Benesch and Erwin M. Auer, Die 
Historia Friderici et Meximiliani, Berlin, 1957, 104) suggested 
that the difference:migh: be owed merely to a later style period of 
the same artisi, and that the letter M on the woodcut of King 
Louis of Hungary Fightiag the Turks is the mark of the form cut- 
ter, perhaps Matthaeus of Augs>urg. Most regrettable is the 





Salm in Vierna, all of which, Winzinger quite convincingly 
asserts, are based on Haber's designs. 

It has nowadays become an obsession of many reviewers, par- 
ticularly in the field of .rt history, to recount all the errors and 
omissions, even inconsequential enes, in books written by their 





colleagues; the effect is aften to make short shrift of a work that 
is the result o^ great effort and long devotion by its author. Little 
attention is paid by suca critics to positive features, nor is their 
criticism constructive. 1 do no: subscribe to this one-sided 
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procedure. From any broad perspective, Winzinger s monograph 
on Huber is a significant accomplishment and a fascinating 
book. In this welcome publication, Franz Winzinger, the art 
historian, summarizes a lifetime of learning and of his expertise 
in situating the history of art within a broader framework of 
historical reference. And Franz Winzinger, the artist, in an un- 
common approach for our time, simultaneously and with a rich 
and multicolored palette, paints a word-picture that brings into 
sharp focus the vibrant artistic personality and the full surviving 
oeuvre of a figure formerly known only vaguely and from a dis- 
tance: Wolf Huber. 
WALTER L. STRAUSS 
Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art 
New York, NY 10003 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY, Corpus dei disegni di Michelangelo, 4 
vols., Novara, Istituto Geografico de Agostini, 1975-1980. 
Pp. 126, 110, 110, 138; 633 pls. + many ills. L. 480,000 


Reviews of catalogues and corpora usually, and perhaps most 
usefully, dissolve into more or less pedantic lists of annotations 
— ticks, crosses, marginal comments — and this wil be no excep- 
tion. But something should also be said about this corpus as a 
whole. Elaborate and general modern accounts of Michelangelo's 
drawings exist by Dussler and Hartt, and there are excellent 
catalogues of the great collections in Britain and Italy, but the 
decision to provide a corpus of facsimiles was one for which the 
late Charles de Tolnay and his publishers deserve our warmest 
thanks. Only British collections still continue to show their most 
precious drawings fairly freely, and no doubt theft, vandalism, 
or simply deterioration of drawings through over-handling will 
one day lead to a reconsideration of that arguably misplaced 
generosity. In most other countries collection curators are much 
more restrictive about granting access to their drawings, and 
many scholars, students, and artists are far removed 
geographically from even relatively accessible collections. It is 
therefore inevitable that facsimiles will play an ever-expanaing 
role in art history and that they will be used, not only as sub- 
stitutes for the originals — a development only to be welcomed in 
that it will diminish the demands made on the originals — but 
also as a means to extend real appreciation of drawings in a way 
that black-and-white reproductions, or even reduced color 
reproductions, cannot achieve. Frey's corpus of 1210, until now 
the only extensive anthology of large-scale pletes, is mostly 
monochrome, and the excellent volume of facsimiles published 
in 1963 by Paola Barocchi, with a preface by Tolnay (presumably 
the model for this publication), contained only a selection of the 
drawings. In these four volumes, although the plates are not 
always quite so sharp as in the 1963 volume, author and 
publisher have produced a collection that is unlikely to be sur- 
passed in scope and that could not be bettered fcr the course it 
steers between visual quality and financial economy. The 
reproductions are, on the whole, excellent, and the price, by the 
standards of art books today, is exceptionally low, even 
miniscule when compared with the current facsimile edition of 
Leonardo's drawings at Windsor. Tolnay's corpus is a necessary 
acquisition for any serious art library, and an investment, in 
every sense, for the private reader. 

The corpus follows generally the pattern of Tolnay's catalogue 
of Michelangelo's drawings in Italian collections, published in 
1975, which I reviewed here in March 1978 (p. 174ff.). The 
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corpus expands this enormously, of course, and there are some 
changes of opinion between the two, but Tolnay has maintained 
his policy of including not merely those drawings which he ac- 
cepted, but also a large number he felt uncertain about, or even 
rejected, but which he believed to be of significance. Every reader 
will dispute some inclusions and possibly one or two exclusions, 
but disagreements are inevitable in an enterprise of this sort and 
it would be difficult to imagine a better selection. As in the 1975 
catalogue, Tolnay does not attempt the definitive. In his com- 
mentaries there is much that is new, much that is rethought — he 
retained an admirable flexibility of mind — but he must have 
realized that to discuss fully all 600 sheets would require a book 
perhaps ten times as long as Wilde's British Museum catalogue 
which, excellent though it is, could still be extended, and that 
even had such an undertaking been feasible, it was hardly the 
moment for it. Tolnay's entries for the drawings juxtapose im- 
partiality and personal opinion, conservatism and adven- 
turousness in a lively and open way. The repetition of secondo 
noi continually alerts the reader that he is not to take the views 
expressed as law — Tolnay was not dogmatic — and he has also 
allowed himself some splendid passages of criticism and ap- 
preciation. Now that the corpus is available, a full catalogue 
raisonné might be a practical proposition — it could even be 
issued without illustrations. But only after many more detailed 
studies, analyses of functions, and elucidation of unknown or lit- 
tle known projects, are penumbral cases likely to become clearer. 

As Tolnay remarks in his introduction, the colors of the fac- 
similes are not entirely accurate: the red-chalk drawings in par- 
ticular often emerge with too liverish a hue and the paper in- 
variably appears too brown. Underdrawing does not always ap- 
pear clearly and stylus indentation is usually invisible. But this is 
merely to say that the originals cannot be imitated absolutely, 
and by and large the quality is excellent. One might criticize with 
more justice the comparative illustrations which Tolnay has scat- 
tered generously throughout the text but which are sometimes 
poor in definition. But it is better to have good plates and bad 
comparative illustrations than vice versa (as in the continuation 
of Fischel's Raphael). The decision to treat the facsimiles as 
sheets with recto and verso reproduced in their true orientation 
and not as separate drawings cannot be too heartily applauded. It 
is admirable that a scholar who began his career in a period of 
restrictive connoisseurship, when abstracted, soi-disant scien- 
tific, standards of judgment were in fashion, should have insisted 
in his later years upon an integrated presentation whereby the 
bias inevitable in selection is obviated. Insofar as it is possible 
with photography, the material reality of the drawings is present- 
ed to us. The stains, damage, repairs, upside-down scribbles on 
the backs of sublime drawings — all those facts that, however 
well we may know a drawing in normal reproduction, always 
surprise us when we hold the original once more in our hands — 
are not edited out. The value of these volumes for teaching and 
research, therefore, can hardly be overstressed. They bring home 
to students the physicality of Michelangelo's drawings in situa- 
tions where sterilized monochromy is the rule, and they compel 
us to consider the sheets as processes as well as products. The 
corpus will provide a foundation for all future work on 
Michelangelo. 

The organization of the four volumes is generally 
chronological, subdivided according to projects and categories. 
The first three are mostly devoted to the figure and the fourth to 
architecture, although a number of architectural drawings are in- 
cluded in the section on the Medici Chapel in volume two, which 


also contains a large number (perhaps too large a number) of out- 
line block drawings. Naturally this arrangement causes 
chronological anomalies. Where, for example, should the famous 
sheet at Haarlem, with a study for Cascina on one side and a 
study for the Victory on the other, be placed? Sometimes the 
anomalies are the result of the classification adopted: crawings 
for Sebastiano del Piombo are grouped together and these cover 
a considerable span of time. But any organization leads to 
problems of one sort or another, and it would not be easy to 
propose a better arrangement. 

In some cases private owners, like the late Count Seilern, 
refused to allow their drawings to be photographed in coior (now 
that these belong to the Courtauld Institute it would be nice if 
color transparencies were presented to the publishers in tae event 
of a reprint); in other cases, Tolnay presumably had net intended 
to include facsimiles and, not having ordered the relevant 
photographs, was forced to insert black-and-white plates when 
he changed his mind. But these shortcomings are rare and could 
be corrected easily in a second edition. On the other hand, there 
are some unexpected bonuses: the verso of a drawing in the 
British Museum, which has good claim to be by Michelangelo, is 
reproduced for the first time (unillustrated even in Wilde's 
catalogue), and the newly discovered architectural drawing 
recently sold at Sotheby's is illustrated in a particularly good fac- 
simile. Tolnay also kept pace with new work and new ideas and 
was not afraid to make additions to his scheme. For example, 
having reproduced the Metropolitan modello for the Julius Tomb 
as a small comparative illustration in volume one, he reproduced 
it on a much larger scale (but unfortunately not as a facsimile) at 
the beginning of volume four. 

To have produced these volumes in a space of five years is a 
remarkable achievement, even though work was obviously in 
preparation for some time before the first was published. It is a 
great tribute to the vigor and energy of a scholar in his seventies 
who continued to work on a wide range of other subjects even in 
the years when the corpus was being published. The fourth 
volume reached me only a few days before I heard the sad news 
of Charles de Tolnay's death; the loss is great, but it is gratifying 
to know that he was able to see the triumphal completion of his 
last great project, devoted to an artist with whom his name will 
always be associated. Charles de Tolnay was one of the com- 
manding figures of the discipline. His studies remain with us, 
but for those who never met him, never experienced his wit and 
charm, it should be added that to have known him was a pleasure 
as well as an honor. 


The following comments on individual drawings have been 
cast in dogmatic form to avoid the continual repetition of “I 
think” and “It seems to me," but these qualifications should be 
inserted mentally before every definite statement (abbreviations 
are self-evident). 


Volume 1 

1r.(CB.36F). To be dated ca. 1530. Related, as Tolnay 
demonstrates, to a muse sarcophagus, but as part of 
Michelangelo's experiments with serpentine form also a source 
for Gianbologna, in particular his Standing Peasant. An exam- 
ple of Michelangelo's surface-skipping style of red and black 
chalk drawing found mainly in the 1520's: cf. 193, 228, 230 
(Louvre 686, 708, CB.53). 

1v. Not an early Michelangelo, but by a pupil in the 1520's 
following the same course of study. 


2. (Lille 231). 2y Ghirlandaio. 

3v. (Louvre 708). Later taan recto. Probably a study for the left 
forearm of David. 

4r. (Munich 2291). This drawing was subsequently raised; the 
verse is reproduced n 488 and its very dense pen-work 
provides sorse, bu: not conclusive, support for the attribution 
to Michelanzelo cf Louvre RF.702, usually, as here (p. 52), 
described as a copy. 

10. (Heariem 4 22). Tolrzy is probably correct to place this early, 
although the elongation of the figures might suggest a later 
date. 

11. (Setignanc Vill: Michelangelo). A puzzling drawing with 
many Mich» angessare elements, but would he ever have 
foreshortenez an arm: so ineptly, attached a head so ineffec- 
tually to shoulders, produced se wooden a torso? 

12. (Louvre 687). Vigorous but weakly articulated and modeled, 
with. dull cemtours ane unstructured hatching. Michelangel- 
esque rather than Micnelangelo. 

13. (Albertina 2c. R. 158, inv. 133). Not by Michelangelo except, 
possibly, for che small:omb study added on a separate piece of 
paper en the lower right; cf. 275 (CB.93A). 

14. (Albertina Sc. R.:67, Inv. 132). Hartt was surely correct to 
place this arvong ‘he Cascina drawings. 

25. (Louvre R.2.41123. An unusual sheet with a remarkable trio 
of cempositzins, more fully worked up than any comparable 
drawing of tre period. «nd demonstrating a considerable range 
of figure stys. Perhaps made for another artist. The pose and 
expression cf the child on the verso are reminiscent of the 
children in he small parels associated with the Manchester 
Madorna. 

26r. 3C. (Louwe 685,722). The nude studies on these two sheets 
were drawn “rom the same male model (who may also have 
posed for 22r [Albertma ScR.152, Inv.118]), of interest to 

facial aair for his immaculate handle-bar 




































historians cf 
moustache: 

28. (CE. 48F). Mot for the Doni Tondo but from the early 1520's, 
probabiy for a Mecici Chapel River; perhaps once a part of the 
same sheet æ 209 (C 11F). 

32. (CE.59F). The paper is worm-eaten in a way so similar to 300 
(CB. .6@F) tket they were probably parts of the same sheet. 

35r. (Hamburg. Inv. 21064). See 319. 

37v. (Uffizi, 233F). Who would have connected this with 
Michelangele without che recto? 

38. (Uffizi 620€). Nat “ichelangeio. 

39. (Parker 2924. There is a stylus indentation of a horse on the 
upper right sde of this sheet but no traces emerged when I was 
permitted, br the Lindmess of Jon Whiteley, to examine it un- 

der ultra-viciet light. 

40. (CS.9F). Tais saeet was probably known to Andrea del 
Sarte: cf. kis stady for the Baptism of the People in 
Melbourne. 

45r. (Utiwi 612 
very peor. 

50. (Haarlem 419), £1 (Haarlem A18), 52 (W.6). Michelangelo 
must have varticulart valued these drawings for Cascina 
since ne kept them wich him and he used all three versos at 
later dates: 30 in the lacer 1520's for the Victory, 51 and 52 in 
1508 for the Sistine Ceiling. No. 51 was probably known to 
Daniele da Valterrz, who transformed the figure into John the 
Baptist in hæ altarpiece for the Ricci Chapel in S. Pietro in 
Mon:orio. 

54r. (Louvre 713). I would maintain my attribution to 





















). À difficult drawing to reproduce, but this is 
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Michelangelo of this drawing. It was part of the same 
sketchbook as 53 (Albertina ScR.157, Inv.123). and has un- 
dergone comparable vicissitudes. 

Sér. (E.B.A.197). An exceptionally beautiful drawing weakened 
by long exposure and probably by offprinting. 

64. (AB.I, 25 fol.62/63). Not Michelangelo. 

78, 79, 80, 81, 82. (CB.58F, 17F, 67F, 68F, 18F). Ooviously once 
parts of a single sheet. Tolnay suggests that the 
Transfiguration study was made to help Sebastiano in the 
semi-dome of the Borgherini Chapel, but since Michelangelo 
clearly envisaged placing the three disciples belew Christ it is 
doubtful if the composition can have been intended for the 
restricted space of this location. 

84v. (Haarlem A38F). This has been drawn wits left-handed 
strokes and is a problematic attribution. 

88r. (Parker 376). Tolnay is mistaken in his reference to Wilde, 
who discusses rather No. 89 (Haarlem A.25). No. 88 is an 
assemblage of elements derived from Michelangelo, rather 
than a record of a lost composition by him, produced by an art- 
ist with a close knowledge of Michelangelo's drawings but no 
inventive capacity. The figure leaning over the exceptionally 
feeble figure of the Madonna is derived from the Sibyl on the 
left-hand side of the Metropolitan modello for the Julius Tomb 
(489) (Inv.62931); the Magdalen is close to the type developed 
for the sisters of Phaeton in Michelangelo's suite of presenta- 
tion drawings; and Christ (an important source for El Greco, 
e.g., the Crucifixion with Donors in the Louvre and other ver- 
sions) probably records a type under development in 421 
(Christ Church 0044). 

89r. (Haarlem A25). An astonishing design with its brilliantly 
collapsed figure of the dead Christ; unsurprisingly, it had a 
wide circulation. Tolnay neglects to mention Wilde’s sugges- 
tion that it might have been made in preparation for a 
quadretto for Cardinal Grimani. The link with Daniele da 
Volterra is a red herring that should have been ciscarded long 
ago. 

89v. Underdrawing of figures from Giotto by a pupil rather than 
Michelangelo, but the solidity and massiveness of the main 
drawing of the bending woman suggest that th» master him- 
self was also looking back to the trecento. 

93. (Louvre 717). Despite Tolnay's closely argued attempt to 
revive the 18th-century attribution of this drawing to 
Michelangelo, it is absolutely unacceptable — the articulation 
of the fingers is feeble in the extreme. 

97r. (W.29). A puzzling drawing. Why the reversion to pen? 
Could it be a study of the mid-twenties for a sculpture, 
perhaps to be placed on the left hand side of the enlarged up- 
per story of the third project for the Julius Tomb? 

100. (Parker 324). These grotesque drawings by Michelangelo 
need more study (cf.96r.); they surely affected the develop- 
ment of Rosso in the late teens. 

101r. (ex-Seilern). Could this oddly Rembrandtesgue drawing be 
an alternative project for the Borgherini Chape? The jutting 
head and expression of the figure crouching before the throne 
are reminiscent of Sebastiano and the format of the composi- 
tion is comparable to that of 73 (W.13). 

102, 103. (Parker 293, 294). The broad, analytical handling of 
pen in the horse studies and the rapid lines of the battle scene, 
while they could suggest a date in the second decade, as Tolnay 
argues, are surely consequences of the functior of the draw- 
ings. The curving, rhythmical treatment of the preliminary 
sketch for the combat of infantry and a cavalryman on 102r 
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and its more developed sequel, 103r, is perfectly congruent 


with the Cascina sketches of which they are surely a part. The 
drawings reflect the influence of Leonardo, and Michelangelo 
was adapting, if not copying, the work of his older rival. The 
mise en scene of the battle is closely reminiscent of Leonardo's 
sketch, Venice 215A. 

118. (Louvre 2715). The security and boldness of design of this 
very badly damaged and retouched drawing provide strong 
grounds for Tolnay's description of it as a self-portrait, but an 
element of doubt must remain. 

121v. (Rotterdam I, 513). For Cascina? Cf. 40r (CB.9F) for the 
handling of chalk. See also 284r. 

124. (CB.47F). Surely a drawing of the 1530's, according to 
Hartt's convincing analysis. 

126, 127. (CB.28F, Uffizi 617 E). Both copies of Michelangelo. 
The weakness of the female figures on 126r is particularly ap- 
parent, though the broad pen-work of the head is interesting 
as a reflection of an unusual facet of Michelangelo's style. This 
is supported by 127, which is a facsimile of a lost drawing, or 
possibly two lost drawings, by Michelangelo, with traces of 
lead-point underdrawing and an effort made to reproduce 
Michelangelo's pentimenti. It makes a particularly instructive 
comparison with the genuine concetti on 123 (Uffizi 17381F) 
and may have been intended to deceive. 

130r. (Haarlem A 17). Both by Michelangelo, but from ca. 1520. 
The preliminary contours in the legs of the male figure are 
wholly characteristic and I see no justification for the attribu- 
tion to Raffaello da Montelupo. 

134. (W.11) Recently denied to Michelangelo by Gere and 
Turner (Morgan Library exhibition, 1979, No. 7). This is an 
aberration. The drawing demonstrates an extraordinary 
variety and vitality of touch, even if dulled by prolonged ex- 
posure and dirt. Very swift and alert hatching on abdomen and 
lower thigh, the chalk worked into the paper in the shadowed 
areas, and fused in areas of deepest shadow, under the armpit. 
The heavy contours of the raised left leg have been reworked 
by Michelangelo to create a tenser relation between thigh and 
arm. The abbreviation of the genitals, the angular energetic 
contours of the separately studied right hand and the ab- 
breviation of its wrist, are all wholly characteristic. The draw- 
ing is less superficially lively than the sketches in Haarlem 
(Nos. 135r and 136v) cited in comparison because (a) they are 
detailed studies of fragments of bodies and not compositional 
drawings; (b) they are intended to be in hard rounded relief in 
order to set off the softer, more pictorial, treatment of Adam — 
an aspect of the finished fresco that Michelangelo foresaw in 
the preliminary drawings (cf. 151, 152); (c) they have not suf- 
fered from the overexposure that has blunted the British 
Museum drawing and their paper has remained much more in- 
tact. Gere and Turner also ignore the study on the verso for the 
head of the ignudo next to Adam, which is directly comparable 
with Michelangelo's idealized head studies in the elongation of 
nose and treatment of mouth (cf. 320v.W.41). It is worth 
repeating that the modern tendency to reject drawings thought 
greatest in the past is sometimes due to the very consequences 
of that greatness: overexposure, damage and thus a real or ap- 
parent reduction of quality. Beautiful drawings are like 
beautiful women — always on display. 

137. (CB.5F). A doubtful drawing and out of place here. Despite 
Wilde's advocacy, probably a pupil's drawing dating from the 
1520's. 

139r. (W.8). An astonishing drawing for the vigor and boldness 
of its simplification. It makes clear that in the early stages of 


the Sistine, Michelangelo's drawings were stylistically in ad- 
vance of his paintings. 

142r. (CB.52F). Genuine; Tolnay gives a more sympathetic ac- 
count of this drawing in the exhibition catalogue of 1975, No. 
24, written after the entries in this volume had been com- 
pleted. 

148. (Amsterdam). Not by Rubens, an opinion that is aot only 
mine but also, more importantly, that of Michael Jaffé. 

149r. (Uffizi 18721F). A later drawing, out of place here. The 
male figure is a pupil's copy of a design for the Awakening 
Slave; the tondo design is highly energetic and potent, and 
related to Michelangelo's Brazen Serpent drawing 266 (Parker 
318), though not autograph. 

150. (Parker 370). Not Michelangelo. 

151 and 152. (Uffizi 17379F, 17380F). Deeply interesting that in 
these two drawings, undoubtedly once part of the same sheet, 
the two prophets should be displaying open books — evidence 
for the intentional reduction of labeling in the final design. 

155. (Turin 15627). Amazing that this supremely powerful sheet 
could ever have been doubted. The shaky ground plan on the 
verso might be very much later. 

156/7. (Metropolitan 24.197.2, Parker 297). A classic instance 
where two drawings done at the same moment for tne same 
group differ radically in technique according to the different 
degrees of plastic definition required. 

160r. (CB.24F). Tolnay has missed Hirst's revealing account of 
this drawing, Burlington Magazine, cv, 1965, 169. 

161. (Parker 298). A bold and inventive drawing somewhat 
dulled by overexposure and possibly offprinting, to which the 
reproduction does not do justice. The significant pentimenti 
should have been noted: the action has been changed from 
reading to writing and the head has been lowered. 

168r. (Parker 301). It is particularly interesting that this is the 
one side of this series of concetti for the second part of the 
Sistine Ceiling that Hartt rejects entirely, yet it contains some 
of the most powerful figures. The drawing does indeed look 
different from the others, but this is because, as the most spec- 
tacular of the series, it has been exhibited more and thus has 
faded more. 


Volume n 

177v. (CB.40A). For the crudely drawn eyes at the bottom of the 
page cf. 95v (Louvre 684). 

182, 183, 184. (CB.49A, W.25). Tolnay shows what Wilde missed, 
that these drawings were once part of the same sheet. This 
casts some doubt on the chronology of the tomb designs for 
the Medici Chapel proposed by Wilde. 

186 and 194. (Louvre 838, 837). A pity that these stunning and 
autograph near modelli are reproduced only in monochrome, 
and fuzzily at that. They are identical in handling with 206 
(CB.127A), and 282 (Christ Church 0093), and also with 280 
(Christ Church 0092), except that there chalk lines are 
replaced by ink — all three of which Tolnay accepts. 

188. (CB.52). A slightly faded and autograph unfinished modello 
developed from 187 (Parker 307). Again completely congruent 
with 206, 282 and 280. Schwager's attribution to Jacomo del 
Duca has nothing to recommend it and is rightly ignored by S. 
Benedetti, Giacomo del Duca, Rome, 1973. Hirst’s cogent 
arguments against rejecting this drawing (Burlington 
Magazine, cvi, 1965, 171) should have been cited. 

190. (CB.116A). Should have been reproduced next to 279, 
whose structure it analyses. Probably autograph. 

198. (W.30). See 421. 


202v. amd 261v. (CB.CA and CB.10A) Should have been 
reproduced in their osiginal relation as one sheet. Of course 
this is pointed out in the catalogue. 

221r. (W. 62). Wilce's linking o* this drawing with the Saint 
Bartholomew of tae Last Judgment is still the most plausible 
suggestion, Dut if it is for the Medici Chapel then it is closest to 
the Damian. 

223. (Uffizi 622E). Odd that left-handed strokes are consistently 
usec. A doubtful attr>ution. 

228. (Louvre 708). Tolnay rightly notes that the connection of 
this autograph drawing with 194 was first pointed out by 
Thode and not, as I ked thought, by myself. 

229v. |W.99). A very interesting discovery; the attribution to 
Michelangelo is convincing by analogy with the drawing in 
the Fogg which, unfortunately, is not reproduced in facsimile 
but only as a compaztive illustration on p. 51, and which 
Tolray, oddly, gives to a pupil. 

229bis r. (CB.53F). Rightly as Michelangelo. 

Ad.230 (Uffizi 251r) (p. 51). I would maintain my view that this 
is a very badly damaged autograph drawing, in two chalks, 
undoubtedly a study for a lost presentation drawing recorded 
in an anonymous copy reproduced by P. Barocchi, Il Rosso 
Fiorentino, Rome, 195, fig. 213. 

239. (CB.71F). The red dhalk and white heightening are so well 
integrated in this subtime drawing that Tolnay's suggestion 
that they are an 28th-century addition is surely untenable. 

244. (W.58). Tolnay emits mention of Wilde's appealing 
hypothesis that this -xtraordinarily beautiful drawing may 
have been made for Sebastianc as an alternative to the Pietà 
commissioned for Fraacisco de los Cobos. 

251. (CB.30F). See 421. 

256 and 257. 4AB.174, ‘ol. 203, CB. 62F). More convincingly 
connected by Wilde with the Neli Me Tangere commissioned 
by Alfonso d'Avalos vor Vittoria Colonna. These two draw- 
ings were originally part of the same sheet: the right-hand 
edge of 257- fits the upper edge of 256v (Fig. 1). 

259v and 327v. (AB. VI, “ol. 24, CB. 65F). One of these drawings 
or some further development of them was surely known to 
Pordenone (C. Gohea, Giovamni Antonio da Pordenone, 
Florence, 1980, figs. 8: and, especially, 129, both dated to the 
early 1530 s; this would provice support for the hypothesis 
advanced by Hirst (Jeurnal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, xxiv. 1951) that some of Michelangelo's 
Resurrection drawing. were done to help Sebastiano, who 
wouid have known Psrdenone The idea that some of them 
were done for the altar wall of the Sistine Chapel should long 
ago nave been laic to rest — it is based merely on the misinter- 
pretation of a document, a substitution of Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion fer the general Eesurrection, and has no historical or 
visual suppert (see M. Hall, "M chelangelo’s Last Judgment,” 
Art Bulletin vin. 1976, 85-92) 

260r. (Parker 311). The annotation of a "pergamo di fuora" 
suggests that while Michelangelo may still have envisaged a 
facade on 5. Lorenzo, st must have undergone some modifica- 
tions in his mind. 

266. (Parker 318). It is interesting to see how Michelangelo has 
taken wp once again motifs he hed invented ina Leonardesque 
manner for the Cascina. 

267r. (Louvre 709). Surely a Hercules and Antaeus rather than a 
Jacob and the Ange. Not for Michelangelo’s projected 
sculpture but perhaps preparatory to a presentation drawing. 

268r. (Louvre 10161 . Msplaced here, an alternative idea for the 
group at the lower lef. (sketched again on the upper right) of 
89. 
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ais x = I) Diets am = 4 3 : ' 
1 Michelangelo, studies for Noli Me Tangere, 1531. Florence, 
Archivio Buonarroti I, 74, fol. 203 and Casa Buonarroti 62F 


(photomontage John Heesom) 


271v. (P. & W. 433). I cannot understand why Tolnay has revised 
his previous dating of these architectural drawings. They are 
patently of around 1560. 

284r. (CB.54F). A puzzling drawing. Usually connected with the 
Last Judgment, but no comparable figure occurs there. Tolnay 
places it in the twenties without proposing an identification. 
The figure type and pose are very close indeed to the man 
kneeling on horseback behind his comrade which is 
presumably for Cascina (121, Rotterdam I, 513), but I would 
hesitate to place it this early. 

286r. (AB.V.29, fol.204). Probably a teaching drawing. 

298r. (Uffizi 611E). Extreme elongation of Ganymede's left leg: a 
worn and faded original, possibly strengthened along some 
contours, but approaching Rembrandt in the brutality of 
conception. 

306, 307r, 308r, and v. (Uffizi 601E, 598E, 599E). All famous 
originals, tattered, stained, foxed, perhaps partly strengthened 
and grossly overexposed. The black chalk has developed a 
sootier, more friable texture than in drawings that have been 
preserved in portfolios, and delicacies of grading have been 
lost; cf. 316 (W.42). 

311. (CB. 56F). Copy of ear on 319. Not Michelangelo. 

313. (CB. 57F). See 421. 

317. (Uffizi 18724F). Small serving figure: cf. 263v. (W.54). 

319. (Besancon 3117). I have not seen this black chalk drawing 
which, unfortunately, is reproduced here only in 
monochrome. It certainly seems of high quality and Tolnay is 
undoubtedly correct in describing it as a teaching drawing. 
The mouth and ear are very close to those on the pen drawing 
35r (Hamburg 21984) which Tolnay also calls a teaching draw- 
ing, as is the eye in profile, which is also taken up on the upper 
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left of 96v (Parker 323) in red chalk, and followed by a student 
in many copies on that sheet. 96v also contains an eye seen 
in frontal view (the central one of the upper trio) which 
was again copied by the same student. Two profile eyes, one 
feeble, occur on 322v (Frankfurt 392), again in red chalk. 
There is a sprightly chalk copy of the ear, pendant, and hair 
on a sheet in the Ambrosiana, F. 290, INF 14. However, 
while the forms on 319 are very close to those on the much 
earlier 35, they are not exact copies, and this may indicate that 
Michelangelo wanted to stress the same features and make the 
same emphases many years later. But it is a little disconcerting 
to think of Michelangelo as an eminent professor, endlessly 
repeating the same lecture. 

320r. (W.41) The tiny male figure can hardly be Saint 
Christopher; rather he is a Lilliputian lecher, attempting to un- 
fasten the woman's dress. 

322r. (Frankfurt 392). The three most prominent heads on this 
sheet are of considerably higher quality than the others, and 
they are variants, as Wilde noted, rather than copies, of 236 
(W.33). The possibility that these are by Michelangelo, 
slightly overworked by a pupil and surrounded by pupil's 
drawings, should not be dismissed. An inferior version of the 
satyr head on the left is on 229 bis v (CB.53F) (p. 51). 

322v. Tolnay's suggestion that the child's head is by 
Michelangelo while the female’s head and the male leg were 
sketched out by him and overworked by a pupil deserves 
serious consideration. Michelangelo's didactic drawings re- 
quire further study. 

324v. (P. & W. 434). Not Michelangelo. 

327. (CB.2F). Cf. comments on 306 etc. 

329. (W.59). The fact that this was once attributed to Bronzino is 
significant. It suggests that Michelangelo had a considerable 
effect on the development of Florentine portraiture after 1530. 
Michelangelo achieves a hallucinatory play of light over the 
left cheek. Though broader than in the smaller presentation 
drawings, the modeling could hardly be more refined. 

330r. (Haarlem KL53) Not necessarily as late as Tolnay 
suggests. 

331v. (CB.32 A). Not Michelangelo but good pupil work. 

338. (P. & W. 431). A disappointing reproduction. 


Volume 11 

Ad 347. (Courtauld Institute). The author of this unprepossess- 
ing copy of a lost project for the Last Judgment may have been 
a member of Daniele da Volterra's studio since the verso con- 
tains a copy of a lost study for his David and Goliath, prior to 
Uffizi 14965F. Nevertheless it is difficult to believe that the 
pose of Christ is an accurate record of Michelangelo's inten- 
tions at any point. 

358.(W.70). Although this drawing was undoubtedly developed 
from poses created for the Last Judgment, its traditional con- 
nection with the figure digging the hole in the Martyrdom of 
Saint Peter in the Pauline Chapel is confirmed by the more 
open hatching and less emphatic modeling, the fact that the 
figure is clothed, and the thickening and softening of the 
forms, which are completely congruent with Michelangelo's 
deliberately cultivated naif style in his last paintings. 

359, (ex-Methuen). This magnificent sheet has now been ac- 
quired by the British Museum. 

365A. (Parker 368). Not Michelangelo. 

365A r. (Coll. Van Regteren Altena). Not Michelangelo. 

365A v. It is not inconceivable that the figures in violent motion 
might have been sketched by Michelangelo, in a slightly ex- 


aggerated mode, to help a friend. 

368. (CB.19F) The staircase must be for the Belvedere rather than 
the Palazzo dei Senatori since it is much lower and has un- 
broken flights on either side rather than the two flights 
separated by a landing of the Capitoline scheme. The tomb 
design can hardly be for Cecchino Bracci: the sarcophagus is 
much too large for the location in 5. Maria in Aracoeli (see M. 
Hirst, Burlington Magazine, cvu, 1965, 179). 

380. (Amsterdam 1954:130). Merely a good early copy from the 
fresco, not of a lost preparatory drawing. 

380r,381r,382r(CB.46F, Parker 341, formerly Gathorne-Hardy). 
Not connected with the Pauline Chapel frescoes, but three 
preparatory studies for a Pietà. 

379. (Uffizi 14412F). This badly damaged sheet was surely used 
in the late 1520's and early 1530's. The head, as Tolnay notes, 
is of the Last Judgment type, and the outline drawings are con- 
nected with the fortifications of Florence (cf.574v. [CB.22A], 
iower right, a circular-saw design) rather than the Belvedere. 
The figure on horseback might be connected with a projected 
Golgotha design. 

383. (Parker 331). I share Tolnay's unease about this impressive 
drawing. 

389 bis. (Ashmolean Paintings 278). It is interesting to see that 
Tolnay has redated the Ashmolean panel, which he now ac- 
cepts, to 1500-05, but I find it impossible to believe it is that 
early and would maintain my dating of ca. 1516-1530, if it is 
by Michelangelo. It is unnerving that this panel shares a 
provenance with the similarly sketched-in but qualitatively 
much inferior painting of Christ and the Woman of Samaria in 
Liverpool. If accepting the Ashmolean picture entailed ac- 
cepting the Liverpool picture, I would prefer to discard both. 

392. (Uffizi 18723F). A bizarre and puzzling drawing whose 
revaluation by Tolnay deserves serious consideration. 

393. (Uffizi 229F). A marvelously rich cartoretto with perhaps 
the most secure provenance of any Michelangelo drawing. It 
has usually been rejected by critics because it has suffered 
greatly through discoloration, damage, and overexposure but 
the modeling of the robes of the Virgin is quite beyond any 
copyist and there is a pentimento down the angel's right calf. It 
is interesting that Wilde rejected it, in defiance of its 
provenance, in 1953, and only came to accept it six years later. 

391v. (W.71) Tolnay's reference is incorrect. The sketch for the 
Virgin on the verso was only recently and convincingly 
revalued by Gere and Turner. 

399. (Morgan Library IV, 7). Another magnificent cartonetto 
whose sufferings have not entirely eliminated its subtlety. 
Loosely based on Orcagna in composition. 

408. (Albertina S.R.169). Pace Wilde, Tolnay, and every other 
critic, I see no reason why all four drawings on this sheet 
should not be by Michelangelo, a demonstration of different 
stages in building up the splendid, partlv stippled, female 
figure on the upper left. 

409. (Uffizi 230F). This deeply moving cartonetto, which shares 
391’s provenance, has had a somewhat better press, perhaps 
because it is so badly damaged that it has acquired the charm 
of the fragmentary; with less to reject, critics have been more 
merciful. 

415v.(P. & W. 437). In my copy, at least, this verso, which con- 
tains the block outline to which Tolnay was the first to draw 
attention, is blank. | 

421. (Christ Church 0094). This badly worn drawing should be 
dated ca. 1525. The fragmentary head on the verso, perhaps a 
study for the Victory, finds a twin on 198v (W.30) as Wilde 





2 Micae angels, plan of the Laurentian Library. Florence, 
Archivio Buorarroti I, 150, fol. 286 and V, 42, fol. 217 
(photomontage John Heesom) 


observed, and the Christ (conceivably a preparatory study for 
the Christ recorded in 387) has a companion in 251, a connec- 
tion abo me by Wade (J. Byam Shaw, Drawings by Old 
Masters at Christ Church, Oxford, Oxford, 1976, No. 63). In 
fact, al thre drawings must once have formed parts of the 
same chee: &which perhaps also included 313), although too 
muca s now missing for it to be precisely reconstructed. 

Ad 427-30, p 79. Tolray publishes an extremely interesting 
drawirg in Amsterdam which, repeating the composition of 
the Entombraent formerly in the Gathorne-Hardy collection in 
reverse, p»o- ides further evidence for a composition that un- 
dou»tedly owes to Michelangelo himself, in the late fifties. 

434, (Haarlem A.35) The recto and verso are inverted. 

434. (Amstercam 53:142). This drawing provides suggestive 
retrespective evidence that the 1505 project for the Julius 
Torch did nət have a central statuary bay in its flanks. 

438. (Fogg 1222-152). It has not previously been remarked that 
the :tending nymph with raised arms on the upper left of this 
sheet is a tudy for a figure in the right-hand panel of 
Micaeangel»'s alternative Magnifici double-tomb project for 
the Medici Chapel, now known only in copies, e.g., that 
reprocuced »y Tolnay, The Medici Chapel, Princeton, 1948, 
fig. 223. The Fogg drawing is valuable corroboration of 
Micaeangeb's authosship of this design, ca. 1521. 


Volume rv 
496r. 3.41 Aw. The rukd lines are very sensitive and the very 
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simple functional hatching effective and not far removed from 
parts of 495 (CB.101A). Probably autograph. 

497,(CB.45A). A magnificent drawing gravely weakened by 
overexposure to light, deterioration of the paper (particularly 
in the added sheet which forms the upper part and has foxed 
very badly), and corrosive ink. In his careful consideration and 
highly sensitive discussion of this drawing, Tolnay maintains 
his view that the ruled lines were executed by an assistant, 
probably Baccio d’Agnolo, but gives the rest to Michelangelo. 
I am, however, still inclined to see the whole design as 
autograph. In this drawing the upper story is much more sum- 
marily executed than the lower, and less precisely defined. 
This, plus the difference in paper, suggests that the upper 
story was originally drawn differently, then cut off and 
replaced by a new design on a poorly sized paper. 

504r. (CB.51A). Rightly given to Michelangelo. 

510. (CB.54A). An exceptionally delicate drawing by 
Michelangelo; compare the inking of the Corinthian capital 
with those on 515 (W.20). 

527r.(CB.48A). This famous study for the ricetto wall is marked 
out with dividers to the scale of 7mm to 1 braccia, but this is 
barely visible even in the original; discussed in Burlington 
Magazine, cxxi, October, 1981. | 

530. (CB.7A). Very subtle handling of wash, if not absolutely 
characteristic. Probably autograph. 

426-40. (AB.XIII, fol. 158, CB.60A, AB. XIII, fol. 134, AB. XIII, 
fol. 127, AB. I, 59, fol. 151). To see these full-size studies and 
silhouettes for profiles of moldings, etc. is to be reminded once 
more how rigorously Michelangelo controlled every aspect of 
his architectural projects and the particular emphasis he placed 
on decorative design. 

545/546. (AB.I, 160, fol. 286, AB.V.42, fol. 217). Tolnay has 
released these two drawings from the separate confinemert 
imposed on them by previous scholars and has brought them 
together; but he appears to have missed the fact that their 
relationship was once even closer, that they were parts of the 
same sheet. Michelangelo must have torn off 546 in order to 
write a note to Giovanni Spina. It is fascinating to get so close 
to the most casual of actions, carried out nearly half a milen- 
nium ago (Fig. 2). 

548. (CB.75A) I maintain my view that this is a much later draw- 
ing, of around 1550. The hatching is not found in the 1520's, 
the forms are heavier, and the upper and lower edges of the 
door itself and the inset panel above are not parallel. 

549, 550. (CB.95A, 98A). Both entirely autograph. There are two 
scales marked on the left edge of 549, and a very large amount 
of constructional compass work is visible in the original. Like 
most of Michelangelo's highly finished designs for doors, 
etc., these sheets have lost some of their bloom through 
overexposure. 

552. (Vatican Cod. Lat. 3211, fol. 58). Tolnay's previous dating 
of ca. 1545 is preferable to 1533-34. 

577v. (CB.14A). These black chalk sketches of anatomical details 
have strong connections with drawings for the Last Judgment: 
the frontal view of the figure with folded arms on the right is 
very close to 352r (W.61) and the details of torso and raised 
arm at the top left are stylistically close to 362r (P.329). The 
study of a right arm with raised forearm at the left edge of the 
sheet is, although slightly more skeletal, identical in arrange- 
ment with 397 (W.80), which suggests that 397 was dated con- 
siderably too late by Wilde, ca. 1550 (followed by Tolnay), and 
should instead return to its traditional association with the Last 
Judgment. These studies are usually called copies, but Hartt’s 
ascription of them to Michelangelo is probably correct. 
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3 Michelangelo, studies for the ground plan of the Palazzo 
d'Altopascio, the interior drum windows of St. Peter's and the 


lantern of St. Peter's. Florence, Casa Buonarroti, 117A recto and 
118A verso (photomontage John Heesom) 


586 and 587. (CB.117A, 118A). I noticed that these two drawings 
were joined only in the summer of 1979, by which time this 
volume was in proof. Tolnay was able to insert the information 
but could not take it fully into account. The inner circle of 
587r, incidentally, does not appear even in the facsimile and is 
visible on the original only as an indentation, another indica- 
tion that fading — in this case of lead-point — does not 
necessarily occur evenly. Tolnay was clearly undecided about 
the function and date of the ground plans, wanting to see in 
them studies for the Casa Buonarotti, but recognizing that 
Michelangelo had labeled one Altopascio. The fact that the 
sheets were originally joined confirms as fully as one could 
hope that all the plans are for the same project and that this 
was Ammanati's Palazzo Grifone or Altopascio. The fact that 
the four semicircles were originally two circles eliminates the 
possibility, earlier canvassed, that they are profiles of the 
hemispherical dome of St. Peter's. If they are connected with 
5t. Peter's, they can only be preparatory to a plan of the dome. 
But it is most likely that they were the starting point for a plan 
of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, which was never taken further 
(cf. 612r [CB. 124A], which is also congruent in terms of scale). 
The studies for a frame surmounted by a triangular pediment 
on 586r and 587v are probably for the interior drum windows 
of St. Peter's (cf. 612v, continued on 613v [CB. 105A]). That, 
as Tolnay points out, 587v contains what appears to bea study 
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117A verso and 118A recto (photomontage John Heesom). Un- 
fortunately, technical difficulties have prevented the circle 
emerging unbroken in this reproduction. 


for the lantern of St. Peter’s serves only to underline that this 
large sheet must have been used in the period 1557-1561 (Figs. 
3 and 4). 

588v. (CB.119A). A splendid sketch of a bird, probably con- 
rected with the preparation of the Ganymede and Tityus 
crawings of the early 1530’s. 

59€v. (Haarlem A.2a). It Fas passed unnoticed that the central 
drawing at the bottom of the sheet, a study, like the other 
figural drawings, for a statue standing in a niche, has been 
marked with dividers down the left-hand side of the niche to 
the palmo scale noted on the right; discussed in Burlington 
Magazine, cxxi, October, 1981. 

598. (Uffizi 18733). The very light sketch on the upper left (with 
the sheet turned so that its right edge is the base) migat be an 
elevation in perspective for the Monte chapel in S. Pietro in 
Montorio. 

608. (CB.123A). It is very difficult to believe that this is con- 
nected with S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini, for which its scale and 
composition are entirely wrong. Conceivably a projec: for the 
Sforza Chapel. 

613r. (CB.103A). The parallel hatching on the sarcophagus is en- 
tirely characteristic of Michelangelo's late handling of chalk, 
as argued in my review of 1978. 

622. (CB.108A). I stand by my attribution of this fragmentary 
drawing to Michelangelc as a design for the Porta P:a. 


| 


628. (CB. 38A». I hare T-lnay’s dcabts about this drawing; the 
figure conericion is = ot like Michelangelo’s. 
630v. (Fo-me |> € Squire clle-tion). The red-chalk underdrawing 
seemed to rae, when I camined this sheet, to be as certainly by 
Michelzngelc a: the i inz drawing ~vas not. A very rare and thus 
importent »araple of Michelangelo supplying another artist 
with a eligkt sketch tole Worked up with individual variants. 
632. (Rernes7=4 1.2913- A very interesting drawing whose at- 
tributicn t» Va chelarzelc (desp.te the written ascription to 
Boscoli. wk cze work i i does not :esemble) seems increasingly 
convincing Ike shee should be lifted for there is clearly a 
drawing or <n verso wh:ch might clinch the matter, were it 
revealed. E5- hat it = "worth, the sheet is about the same 
height as 2 C-23 (Lou- e 588, R F 1068, Albertina Sc.R 152, 
Inv. 113, Lowe 689, which presumably formed part of the 
same mM anc has, like 21, obviously been trimmed 
at the sid- All: ‘thes drawings are, or were, in French 
collections | | 
| PAUL JOANNIDES 
University of Cambridge 
Cambridge CB2 IPX, England 


MARCIA 3. FAL Renceation and Counter-Reformation: 
Vasari aad Taze Como in Sta. Maria Novella and Sta. 
Croce, 1565-1577 (xjord-W'arburg Series), Oxford, 
Clarenden ?»es, 1977 Fp. xxvi + 200; 6 text figs., 113 
ille. $53 | 


The year 19&0 was the zinas mirsbilis for a reconsideration of 
Medici domiaence of cirsuecento Florence. For its sixteenth Ex- 
position >of .4—, Scienc and Culture, the Council of Europe 
sponsored a eis of exL bitions devoted to aspects of Medicean 
patronage tkrzuzhout ke sixteenth century. In an extensive 
collectior of cciginal we ks, phot:graphs, and reconstructions, 
the Courcil’s cis inguiskrd guest curators sought to demonstrate 
the supremacyof the Me ici in virtually every facet of Florentine 
life.1 There ves ometh-rg “or everyone in the extravagant dis- 
plays, which en the ganut from :ntimate examples of disegno 
and scierza  scivenire 5f the far-flung mercantile empire of la 
Fiorenza. Ever taough ke axhibit:ons provided the occasion to 
see familar -Lje ts in new settings (e.g., Donatello's Judith and 
Holoferzes, ard M che zngelo's F.orentine Pieta) and to study 
many ofher =r their triginal locations (particularly in the 
Palazzo Feco} there ~as an unfortunate absence of sustaining 
vision in the'eæall organization of the Exposition.? The lack of 
controlling ©: u: isjeve more lamentable when the ponderous 
catalogues paklizhed or che occasion are compared to Marcia B. 
Hall's samuzáng book here unde: review. Her investigation of 
imperia. Me. i-ecn imagzry under Cosimo I could have served as 
a model tor e Lisoricall—significart and an aesthetically exciting 
- show. Beyonce tais, her comprehensive and sensitive study of 
Cosimo’s araistic activitrs in two of Florence's most prominent 
churches — £. Maria| No ella and €. Croce — will long remain the 
definitiva work on ‘the =ubsect. 

It has bec sre fashiorz ble in the past decade for art historians 
to emplcy tte te m f Co-nter-Marrera" to refer to several of the 
major stylisic cevelop—ents of the mid-16th century in Italy. 
This important new te-m 2wes its existence, I suspect, to the 
general hist: rca princ:ples that were delineated for the period 
over thirty weare ago b* Hiram Hzyden.? An increasing number 
of majo- arni torical studies use this term, but its current 
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widespread usage in American criticism is largely due to the in- 
fluence of Sydney Freedberg.4 In fact, Hall's book — the heart o: 
which is her dissertation, done under Freedberg’s directions — 
pays homage to the innovative stylistic concepts of her mentor 
Her own work may be seen in the context of Freedberg's 
research, for it seeks to determine exactly how the religious and 
social institutions of the Counter-Reformation in Florence ar» 
reflected in its art. One of Hall's greatest methodologicel 
strengths is her incorporation of this approach, which is su»- 
ported by a perceptive evaluation of the times. 

Hall's principal aim is to consider afresh a series of altarpiece: 
and the renovations of the two Florentine churches, around 
1565, in relation to Cosimo's propagandistic use of the visual 
arts. In chapter one, she investigates the modernization of thes: 
medieval buildings and discovers that the paintings were part oz 
a grand decorative plan that was created by Cosimo in collabora- 
tion with his artistic director, Giorgio Vasari. Her conclusions 
concerning the major architectural alterations, especially the dis- 
mantling of the medieval rood screens, are largely a recapitula- 
tion of her earlier publications; unfortunately, her most recent 
and provocative evaluation of the situation is not includeds 
Nonetheless, she discusses how Cosimo and Vasari most 
probably conceived the renovations and how the patron's aspire 
tions coincided with the spirit of the Council of Trent, which ws 
concerned with the reform of church interiors.” 

The renovation of the two churches was also the outgrowth cf 
Vasari's aesthetic regard for the ecclesiastical space. Hal 
demonstrates that his concern for the interaction of art and space 
reflected the Renaissance interest in unity and harmony, and she 
shows how he achieved these ends. In 5. Maria Novella, Vasa-i 
introduced a two-step platform; in S. Croce, he used a cor- 
tinuous cornice that visually joined the rebuilt nave chapels and 
their new tabernacles. Although the modern-day visitor can stil 
experience the resultant effect while moving down the nave in ©. - 
Croce, the impact of the architectural.device in 5. Maria Novella 
can only be imagined, for the entire structure was extensively 
remodeled in the 1860's. Hall's reconstruction of this intericr 
thus provides a valuable record of Vasaris architectural 
sensibility. 


1 The shows are listed and discussed in "Florence: Firenze e la Toscara 
dei Medici nell'Europa del Cinquecento," Burlington Magazine, cxxu, 
1980, 354-65. 


2 The most reasonable review of the exhibits and their shortcomings is Ey 
Julian Kliemann, “Zur 16. Europaratsaustellung ‘Firenze e la Toscana dei 
Medici nell’Europa del Cinquecento, Florenz 15 Marz-28 September 
1980," Kunstchronik, xxxii, 335-55. 


3 The Counter-Renaissance, New York, 1950. 


* See his.seminal text, Painting in Italy, 1500-1600 (Pelican History 2f 
Art), Harmondsworth and New York, 1970, 328ff. 

5" Art of the Counter-Maniera in Florence: the Renovation of Sta. Maria 
Novella and Sta. Croce, 1565-1576," Ph.D. diss, 2 vols, Harva-d 
University, 1967. 

6 “The Italian Rood Screen: Some Implications for Liturgy and Func- 
tion," Essays Presented to Myron P. Gilmore, ed. S. Bertelli and Ls. 
Ramakus, 2 vols., Florence, 1978, 11, 213-18. 

7 For a critique of Hall's investigation of the architectural renovaticrs, 
see Iris Cheney's review of her book (Journal of the Society of Architec- 
tural Historians, xxxix, 1980, 245-46). 
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Problems of stylistic inconsistency have always been noted by 
critics of the two pictorial cycles. In S. Croce, Vasari was obliged 
to incorporate two preexisting altarpieces into his nave decora- 
tion. And in both cycles, he employed a heterogeneous group of 
younger artists who worked in their individual styles. Hall shows 
that the stylistic inconsistency is the direct result of Vasari's 
selection of idiosyncratic painters, virtually all of whom were 
members of the recently constituted Accademia del Disegno. 
Vasari craftily used the opportunity provided by the renovations 
to promulgate the Academy's principles. Consequently, the 
propagandistic thrust of the cycles was twofold: to extoll con- 
currently the ideals of Cosimo and of the Academy. One of 
Hall's major contributions is this explanation for the apparent 
stylistic incongruity. Her discussion of the changing role of the 
individual artist in cinquecento Florentine society and her ap- 
praisal of the stylistic shift from maniera-inspired altarpieces to 
those of the Counter-Maniera, are carefully argued in chapters 
three and four. Further, she describes each altarpiece with a sym- 
pathetic eye for the subtleties of the creative process and for the 
particularities of Counter-Maniera style that are exhibited in the 
cycles. The black-and-white plates adequately illustrate the 
paintings and include many preparatory studies by the fourteen 
artists who participated in the projects. 

Equally important is Hall's interpretation of the new role of 
the patron in the redecoration of the two churches. Cosimo was 
the undisputed arbiter of taste in his ecclesiastical renovations. 
He approved the choice of old and new Florentine families in his 
projects, many of whom, such as the Gaddi, Pazzi, and the 
Minerbetti, had enjoyed a long-standing relationship with the 
churches. Now, however, these patrons were required to build 
their own chapels in accordance with a predetermined design, to 
follow the iconographical pattern that had already been es- 
tablished for both pictorial cycles, and to employ artists who 
were recommended to them by Cosimo and Vasari. Whereas the 
medieval chapels that were in the naves and the rood screens had 
been considered the private property of the individual families 
. who maintained them, under the new plan they became public 
altars in which the private families had only a financial interest. 
Hall's scrutiny of wide-ranging contemporary documents leads 
to her persuasive statements concerning this new relationship, 
which are found in her "Catalogue of Chapels," the backbone of 
the book. Her account of Cosimo's manipulation of these 
families makes for fascinating reading in the social history of 
cinquecento Florence. 

Hall's cogent thesis offers insight into the inner workings of 
Cosimo's court and of Vasari's activities as an able entrepreneur. 
But although her manuscript apparently went to press in 1976, 
her bibliography ends — with the exception only of her own arti- 


8 See, for example, Kurt W. Forster, "Metaphors of Rule: Political 
Ideology and History in the Portraits of Cosimo I de'Medici," 
Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, xv, 1971, 65- 
104. 


9 Donald Posner, Annibale Carracci: A Study in the Reform of Italian 
Painting Around 1580, 2 vols., London, 1971; and A. W. A. Boschloo, 
Annibale Carracci in Bologna: Visible Reality in Art after the Council of 
Trent (Kunsthistorische Studien van het Nederlands Institut te Rom, 11), 
2 vols., The Hague, 1974. 


w E. H. Gombrich, "The Early Medici as Patrons of the Arts," Norm and 
Form: Studies in the Art of the Renaissance, 3rd ed., London and New 
York, 1978, 35. 


cles — with material published by 1971. As a consequence, she 
neglects to consider her own rather specific interpretation of 
Cosimo's ecclesiastical rer.ovations in the broader context of his 


plan to modernize all of Florence’s principal religious and secular 


monuments.® Had she done so, she undoubtedly would have 
been able to place her own argument in the fuller context of 
Cosimo's grand vision for la Fiorenza and the Medicean myth. 
Tc be sure, this political ideology is more blatantly displayed in 
Cosimo's and Vasari’s redecoration of the Palazzo Vecchio, but 
their motivation there was similar to that in their modernizations 
of S. Maria Novella and 5. Croce. Cosimo's activities in the 
Palazzo should be seen as another example of his comprehensive 
artistic scheme, which still awaits consideration in a fuller book. 
And Halls concluding comments regarding the shift from 
Florence to Bologna of artistic leadership in the 1570's have been 
superseded by the critical examinations of Posner and Boschloo.? 
Hall should be praised, nevertheless, for reconstructing the 
circumstances of Cosimo's epochal renovations of Florence's two 
major churches. In the process, she places emphasis on the 
events involved in the creation of the art and not merely on its 
propagandistic role. Gombrich's description of his own essay on 
earlier Medicean patronage may also be applied to Hall's 
refreshing work, namely that "its aim is historia rather than 
laudatio — not, be it said a: once, in order to 'debunk' a glorious 
legend, but rather to see the past as we want to see it, in human 
and not in mythical terms. '^?? In this, she achieves her purpose. 
W. CHANDLER KIRWIN 
Liniversity of Guelph 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada NIG 2W1 


HERBERT VON EINEM, Deutsche Malerei des Klassizismus und 
der Romantik, 1760 bis 1840, Munich, Verlag C. H. Beck, 
1978. Pp. 252; 181 black-and-white + 16 color ills. DM 
118 


Herbert von Einem is well known for his many publications in 
the area of late 18th- and early 19th-century German art. In this 
history of German painting of the Classical and Romantic 
periods, Von Einem has attempted not only a summary of his 
earlier studies in these arees, but also the elusive goal of laying 
bare the essential cultural and aesthetic unity within one of the 
most complex and protean periods in German history. In this, he 
has succeeded admirably. 

As noted in the preface, the thesis he presents was developed 
from the content of his earlier university lectures. This may well 
explain the faint aura of the lecture hall that at times pervades 
the pages and a certain pedagogical bent in the tidy codification 
tha: the author has imposed on the diverse personalities and 
cur-ents of German painting during eight turbulent decades. 

Basic to the argument oz the book is the familiar distinction 
between Classical and Romantic tendencies in the art of the 
period, although the author admits that these categories have 
become, in recent criticism, dubious distinctions. Yet only by 
means of such concepts, Von Einem argues, may one 
demonstrate both the unity and the polarity within the various 
trends of the period. 

These categories provide the structure of the book. Chapters 
one and two are devoted respectively to what the author terms 
"akademischer Klassizismus” and ‘’reifer Klassizismus.” Chap- 
ter three covers the foundations of the German Romantic move- 
ment, which is then subdivided in chapters four and five into 
divergent Protestant and Catholic paths. Chapter six treats a 


separæe “natu. listsche Richtung" as a parallel to these main 
currerts The wear 1340 the date of the completion of Peter Cor- 
neliuss monumental fresco cycle in the Ludwigskirche in 
Munich” mark_, for Von Einem, the end of the German Romantic 
painti az How wer,| na inal chapter, devoted to such painters as 
Karl Lo-tmánr, Lu. lwig Richter, and Moritz von Schwind, he 
traces tte last z/ mi-erirgs of both Classicism and Romanticism 
(as dictinct fret the by-then "official" categories of history and 
genre -pzintings wel into tae second half of the century. 

Vor Einem’s insi=enc on precise categories and subcategories 
at tim :s axes fis re der’s credulity, for example, when the art of 
Wilher von Ecbel i is cesignatec as a "zeichnerisch-plastischer 
Realisn-1s fora. nti che Frigung” (p. 67). Fortunately, this 
predil-c3on fo- .hej2art—uiar seldom obscures the author's unity 
of corzept. Genan-art -rom 1760 to 1840, he argues, is best un- 
derstCoc as a cies of responses to perpetual artistic crises. In- 
deed, zh» wore Xrize occurs frequently in the book. The initial 
crisis -esulted mm che rejection by the generation of “Academic 
Class—ists" (J Lanz. W-nc<elmann and Anton Raphael Mengs 
and tier aestætic allis) of that inherited Baroque tradition 
whick Had hitertt prcvided a secure foundation of cultural, 
religicus, and .xtist- urizy throughout Western Europe. Mature 
(“reif r^) Classicism ia turn reacted against the strict and 
canoricul prets 5f Academic Classicism. This later stage is 
epitomized b~- such artists as Asmus Carstens, Eberhard 
Wächcer, and Totti eb Schick, and by the full flowering of the 
German Romartic andscape (a category largely deprecated by 
Academic Cla. &cis n) in the art of Johann Christian Reinhart 
and Jesef Ant-r Koch. The response of the Romantic artist was 
to spr rr. both the &iprz- personal subjectivity of the Classicists 
and tie fanciul sdf-p eozcupation of the Sturm und Drang. 
The ‘raturaleiscie E:catung” ultimately repudiated both 
Class zi:m an! Roraanáicism to seek nourishment in the long- 
suppressed (arc, Van Enem would argue, essentially Northern) 
instirct for netaralsstic dezictior. that had found its fullest ex- 
pressor in Da ch Jaircing of the 17th century. Artists falling 
within this œregcry ndude Johann Christian Dahl, Karl 
Blech-n Chrictan Morgenstern, and Ferdinand Waldmiiller. 

Ths thesis cf & unfying thread of reaction and counter- 
reaction within Ge-mar painting of the period is for the most 
part orvincirgy æguel. To propose such precise categories of 
style, SA ,dnezitally risks imposing limits on the creative 
dimer sions loFtae indiv dual artist. In fact, one suspects that the 
evide ac: has xacas ona ly been trimmed or stretched to fit the 
framework. Tre treatrren: of Mengs provides an example, for 
once he had izen des gnated the quintessential anti-Baroque 
Acad mic Cla ecis- the case had to be maintained to the end. In 
Mengs’: celeb Ged "arrxssus ceiling of 1761, the rejection by the 
artist of the tzxliticn o: the Baroque illusionistic ceiling is clear 
and a3nequivcal; one balks, however, at the argument that 
Mengs’: later -llegory of History (1773), on the ceiling of the 
Camea dei P_y iri n tLe Vatican Library, belongs to the same 
categ ar~. Von. Fine n acmits that the allegorical language of the 
ceiling 5 esser tal Baroque in spirit, but then contends that the 
Histc-y ceilin: nar<s a conscious return to the formal principles 
of the Parnass esco ia its anti-illusionistic concept: “Der 
Bildr. un ist zEhtldie = =ortsetzung des Realraumes ... sondern 
Eigerzebilde' -p. 25). This interpretation may be mte 
only by ignodag he taocoughly illusionistic side vaults, with 
their =areshorenec spliaxes and “Egyptian” caryatids, and the 
totally “ictive Literal lunettes, conceived da sotto in su. And in 
the case of the Apsthesis of Traian (1775-76) in Madrid, Von 
Einen motes t3 -t itis essentially a Baroque ceiling scheme, but at 
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the same time argues for a deliberate desire by Mengs to adapt 
the fresco to the precepts of "der neuerstrebten Klassik” (p. 24) 
by the simple device of anchoring the composition to the frame. 
It is unclear how Von Einem would see this scheme as significant- 
ly different from many a 17th-century Italian ceiling (e.g., An- 
drea Pozzo's Glorification of the Jesuits in 5. Ignazio in Rome), 
in which similarly foreshortened figures, also attached to the 
peripheral frame, lend stasis and structure within an otherwise 
clearly Baroque work. The mantle of apostolic Neoclassicism 
that Winckelmann conferred upon Mengs has done more to 
shrink than to enhance his stature as a painter. To stress only the 
classicizing aspects of his art is to deny him his full creative 
range, as revealed, for example, in the painterly splendor of his 
late Spanish portraits. Von Einem's treatment of Mengs, while 
understandable within the structure of his thesis, tends to con- 
firm the painter in this ultimately unsympathetic role. 

The minor faults of the book may be quickly noted and dis- 
missed. The spelling of the names of non-German scholars is at 
times cavalier, for example, Kenneth Clarc (p. 194, n. 15) and 
David Irvin (p. 195, n. 64). And while no pertinent German 
scholarship seems to have been overlooked in the author's 
copious footnotes, the same is not always true of studies in 
English.t There are also times when the author attempts to 
demonstrate the accomplishments of German artists by over- 
drawn comparisons, for example, his contention (p. 53f.) that 
Asmus Carstens's watercolor sketch, Eteokles' Departure for 
Battle (fig. 41), rivals in grandeur Jacques-Louis David's Oath of 
the Horatii. 

Such faults, however, are rare and do not detract from the fun- 
damental stature and authority of the book. The prose is 
carefully wrought, with articulate descriptions and penetrating 
formal analyses of individual paintings. On the other hand, tae 
German sentence structure is sometimes excessively complex and 
may initially confound the non-German reader. The results of 
persistence, however, will be well worthwhile. 

German Romantic painting, and the cultural climate in which 
it flourished, have long been areas of special interest to Herbert 
von Einem, and the chapters dealing with this phase of German 
art are especially rich and perceptive. He distinguishes between 
mature Romanticism and the earlier period of Sturm und Drang 
with which it is frequently conflated. In his analysis, the unique 
poignancy of this later generation lies in the fact that they were 
the first to realize the full and frightful cost of the rupture with 
earlier tradition. The political and religious fragmentation of the 
German-speaking world imposed an additional burden of 
"Romantic Agony" on German artists of the early 19th century. 
For all their seeming self-absorption, the German artists sought 
to reach beyond themselves toward a basis of community in en- 
visioning a renewal of the patriotic and the religious as a basis of 
artistic life. 


! For example, in discussing the aura of Sehnsucht in Caspar David 
Friedrich's Frau am Fenster (p. 100), no reference is given to Lorenz Eit- 
ner's highly pertinent essay on the theme of longing in Romar.tic 
painting ("The Open Window and the Storm-Tossed Boat: An Essay in 
the Iconography of Romanticism," Art Bulletin, xxxvii, 1955, 281-250). 
In reference to Mengs's Augustus and Cleopatra (p. 194, n. 28), :he 
author cites a replica in the D'Azara Collection in Leon, Spain, but 
ignores the original painting at Stourhead, commissioned directly from 
Mengs by Henry Hoare, and published in detail by Kenneth Woodbridge 
("Henry Hoare's Paradise," Art Bulletin, xwu, 1965, 83-116). 
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Wilhelm Wackenroder and Friedrich Schlegel were to their 
generation what Mengs and Winckelmann had been to that of 
the Academic Classicists. Wackenroder's impassioned defense of 
the Northern medieval tradition ("Nicht bloss unter 
italienischem Himmel ... und korintischen Säulen — auch unter 
Spitzgewólben, krausverzierten Gewólben und gotischen 
Türmen wáchst wahre Kunst hervor" [p. 70]), is uniquely Ger- 
man in its urgency and finds no real echo elsewhere in the 
Romantic movement. 

The significance of Wackenroder, however, does not lie sim- 
ply in his rejection of classical standards as pertinent to German 
aesthetic needs. Goethe, after all, had done essentially the same 
some twenty years earlier in his youthful essay on German 
architecture. The telling factor was Wackenroder's insistence 
that art, in seeking to fulfill abstract canons of beauty, neglects a 
more primary function, that of satisfying a basic and eternal 
religious instinct within the human soul This longing for 
religious expression and fulfillment through the medium of the 
visual arts, while common to German Romanticism in general, 
resulted in quite divergent Protestant and Catholic modes of 
expression. 

The Protestant path was the more radical departure in its dis- 
satisfaction with traditional religious institutions and its in- 
sistence upon an intuitive new beginning. The foremost artist of 
this persuasion, and arguably the genius of German Romantic 
painting, was Philipp Otto Runge. Von Einem devotes more 
space to Runge than to any other single figure, and provides an 
admirably succinct portrait of the artist and his tragically éclipsed 
career. Equally perceptive is the treatment of the other major 
painter of Protestant Romanticism, Caspar David Friedrich. 

Von Einem is particularly concerned to define the special 
significance of the medium of painting, in the German Romantic 
aesthetic, as the vehicle uniquely suited to express Christian 
aspirations. Here he turns to Friedrich Schlegel as the most ar- 
ticulate exponent of the hallowed role of painting among the arts. 
When Schlegel writes of antique art as an expression of "der 
Vollkommenheit der organischen Gestalt" imbued with "[dem 
Reiz] der Anmut als natürliche Blüte der jugendlichen 
Schónheit" (p. 73), one might easily mistake the voice for that of 
Winckelmann. Far Schlegel, however, the art of antiquity was 
indeed too firmly rooted in physical grace; the role of Christian 
art should reach beyond the physical toward the metaphysical. 
Painting was to Schlegel the only appropriate medium toward 
this end. Man can perhaps live without the "geheiligte Kunst der 
Malerei," he argued, "aber es würde ihm eins der wirksamsten 
Mittel fehlen, sich mit dem Góttlichen zu verbinden und sich der 


Gottheit zu nähern, wenn er dieser weit mehr als vernünftigen, - 


sondern gottbegeisterten Kunst entbehrte" (quoted p. 73). 
The Catholic path of Romantic painting, as distinct from the 
"new beginning" attempted in the religious art of Runge, lay 


along the more direct route of a return to traditional religious , 


values, and in emulation of the example of pre-Renaissance art. 
The core of this movement in German art is the Lukasbund, 
which Von Einem treats first as a group and then with respect to 
its major artists. He has a special preference for Peter Cornelius: 
“So problematisch Cornelius’ Versuch, der bildenden Kunst im 


19. Jahrhundert ihre alten Lebensbezirke zurückzugewinnen, - 


beurteilt werden mag, gerade mit seinem Werk ist die bildende 
Kunst der deutschen Romantik zu Europäischer Geltung gekom- 
men" (p. 163). 

The handsome physical appearance of the book merits a brief 
comment. A librarian or bibliophile's delight, it is printed on 
thick paper of high quality and sturdily bound. The print is 


large, bold, and clean, with comfortable interspzcing between the 
lines and wide, restful margins. For easy visibility, the plate 
references are set apart in the margins. The italicization of proper 
names is of benefit as an aid to quick reference. The footnotes are 
numerous and reasonably comprehensive. Extremely helpful, 
also, is the catalogue of illustrated works, with a brief biography 
(including basic bibliographic references) for 2ach artist and a 
concise entry for each work. The illustrations (mostly full-page) 
are many; the 181 black-and-white figures ranze from excellent 
to murky, the 16 color plates are of consistertly high quality. 
One regrets, however, that dates are not provided in the cap- 
tions, for frequent reference to the catalogue is recessary in order 
to establish the date of an individual work. 

In Deutsche Malerei des Klassizismus und de- Romantik, Her- 
ber: von Einem has provided a sound, basic histery which should 
assume its place, along with such older chssics by Franz 
Landsberger (Die Kunst der Goethezeit), Hermaan Beenken (Das 
neunzehnte Jahrhundert ir der deutschen Kugst) and Richard 
Benz and Arthur von Schneider (Die Kunst der deutschen 
Romantik), as one of the best general accounts of the period. A 
study of this quality deserves easier access to the English- 
speaking world, and a translation worthy of tre original would 
be a very welcome contribution. 

THOMAS PELZEL 
University of California 
Riverside, CA 92521 


PAUL E. SPRAGUE, The Drawings of Louis Herry Sullivan: A 
Catalogue of the Frank Lloyd Wright Ccllection at the 
Avery Architectural Library, foreword Adolf K. Placzek, 
Princeton, Princeton University Press, 197€. Pp. xix + 72, 
185 ills. $25 


In 1949, after an interval of 25 years, Franz Lloyd Wright 
honored his promise to Louis H. Sullivan and published the 
drawings Sullivan had bequeathed to him a few days before his 
death.! In Genius and the Mobocracy (1949), Fowever, Wright 
reproduced only 39 of the 122 drawings that Sullivan had given 
him. Moreover, when Wrignt selected and commented upon the 
drawings, he used the oppo:tunity to define his >wn philosophy 
of architecture and to exemplify how he surpassed Sullivan in 
their individual efforts to create an American style of organic 
architecture. Ás a result, when the collection of crawings was ac- 
quired from the Wright Foundation by the Avery Architectural 
Library, it lacked adequate scholarly documentation. Now, a 
comprehensive volume of the drawings has appeared, remedying 
several of the inadequacies of Wright's publicetion. 

Paul E. Sprague, the foremost expert on Sullivan's ornament, 
has securely dated, attributed, and categorized stylistically the 
122 drawings in the Sulliven portfolio. Based cn the extensive 
research carried out for his doctoral dissertation, "The Ornament 
of Louis Sullivan and His Chief Draftsmen” (Princeton Univer- 
sity, 1968), Sprague has produced a commenta-y on the draw- 


1 In the foreword Placzek erroneously dates the transberral of the draw- 
ings to April 14, 1924, which is the date of Sullivan's death; in Genius 
and the Mobocracy (New York, 1949) Wright records zhat Sullivan gave 
him the drawings on April 11, 1924 (p. 97). 
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ings tax provics scholars with a rich resource for the study of 
Sullivan and the history of late 19th-century ornamental design. 
Until acw, schc.arly comment or. the drawings has been incom- 
plete; în this pu»licatior. Sorague rectifies this error and affirms 


his ea-lizr regard for th- oziginali-v and excellence of Sullivan's- 
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ornarmwert. | | 

Ths catalogue is enlightening on another level, for it enhances 
Sullivar’s statu e as a maszer of drawing. His beautiful and ver- 
satile bencil strcxes — v. riously emphatic and precise, cr delicate 
and evccative — attest to his ability as a draftsman. Sprague 
elucicates these qualities w:th sensitive and eloquent descriptions 
whick complement his more erudi-e observations. The reproduc- 
tions m this putlication also enab_e the reader to appreciate both 
the ly-icàl and the morestudied Characteristics of Sullivan's ren- 
derings. Hands-mely amd accurately printed in a portfolio for- 
mat, chase illustrations evoke z first-hand experience of the 
drawings themselves. 

Th: catalogu- entries are arranzed in a traditional form. When 
a dra-viag is no in Sull-van’s hand, attributions are made to his 
chief Araftsmen Indivicual entries and groups are also provided 
with -hort desciptive esseys. Comparative illustratior.s of ren- 
derin::s and completed «orks are employed to identify undated 
drawings. Sprazue also-us2s photographs of completed projects 
to illust-ate the ransformation from the initial conception to the 
final 2ecution of the ces gn. And as he points out in the in- 
trodu=-bn, “th final results rarzly depart in any essential way 
from tne spirit of the criginal design." 

Perieps Sprague’s -ncst significant contributior in this 
publi ason:is Ks discu :sion of the drawings in relation to Sul- 
livan's stylistic develozmrent. Sprague slightly modifies the 
chrorabgical sabdivisi«ns he hed proposed in his dissertation. 
Becarse Sullivan's worxs of the mid-1870's are known to us 
throuzl only a few dr: wings fcr interiors, Sprague cesignates 
the d-cide of the 1880’: as the first of Sullivan's three stages of 
development. Fe demorstrates how Sullivan’s drawing technique 
becorie: more persona and complex in this period, and how 
his formal motfs change from revival style adaptations to an 
origiral combination of vegetal a-d geometric forms. This phase 
culminates in Sallivan’ e stvlistic maturity of the 1890's, which is 
the second stage of his cev2lopment. Finally, the late stzle, or the 
third stage,|beg ns|i in 1902 and lests until the end of Sullivan's 
life. The catalegue, entries demoastrate Sprague’s precision in 
determining st-listic and technizal changes and in grouping 
drawings accor ling to >rcjects, rates, and attributions. 

Sp ague's intoducticn, however, is disappointing. Instead of 
delving deeply into theoretical and interpretive analysis, he 
reiterates what appears in the more detailed catalogue entries. 
This 3ezlect is rurprisirg, given -ae content of Sprague’s disser- 
tatior, in whick he estal- ‘shed the crucial role that ornement had 
in Sulivan’s architectural theorv and design. In expleining the 
mean-nz to Sulivan of ‘form fol ows function,” Sprazue noted 
that ‘it was orrament for Sullivan that represented the most ef- 
fectiv= means o` expres : sion of those non-material functions that 
stood bshind ar d gave art.stic meaning to the work oz art."? In 
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2'"Th. Ornamen of! Louis Sullivan and His Chief Draftsman,” 40. 
3 Spregie identif as the Queen Anne. and to a lesser degree, the Empire 
Styles together with the tsothic Rev.val as the stylistic sources of Sul- 


livan’ crnamentil motifs Ir. additicn to these, I would include other 
styles-tiat Were onsidered sources =f progressive developrrent by late 
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other words, ornament became the symbol of metaphysical in- 
sights derived from the omnipresent and omnipotent generative 
life force, which Sullivan called the Infinite Creative Spirit. 

I think Sprague's avoidance of interpretive problems in the 
Avery catalogue is related to an incomplete investigation of Sul- 
livan's philosophical convictions. Sprague does not sufficiently 
correlate his conclusions regarding Sullivan's stylistic develop- 
ment with Sullivan's spiritually grounded artistic theory. Ac- 
cording to Sullivan, ornament as well as the individual elements 
of architecture (the pier, the lintel, and the arch) were tangible 
symbols of the intangible, vitalistic, and generative life force and 
it was the moral duty of the artist-architect to make this force 
humanly comprehensible through his art forms. As a designer of 
ornament, which embodied the Infinite Creative Spirit, Sullivan 
conceived of himself as an artist-architect and not merely as an 
architect-builder; it was, moreover, ornament that raised mere 
building to architecture as a true art form. By underestimating 
Sullivan's philosophical outlook Sprague isolates Sullivan's art 
works from his art theories and the meaningful content of his or- 
nament from his complete architectural designs. Consequently, 
Sprague's treatment inhibits a comprehensive understanding of 
Sullivan's artistic intentions and of the integrity of his work. 

Sprague does raise many provocative issues in the introduc- 
tion and catalogue entries. But by evading the broader issue of 
Sullivan’s ornament and architecture in relation to his total world 
outlook, he leaves many critical problems unresolved. Because a 
broader theoretical approach can contribute to our un- 
derstanding of some of these problems, I should like to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to discuss three issues touched u»on 
in the book. 

First, a unified approach to Sullivan's stylistic and theoretical 
development is integral to a full appreciation of the originality of 
his attempt to create a new style. It is essential to consider how 
his particular view of nature and of certain historical styles freed 
him from the academic tradition. Sprague identifies several of 
Sullivan’s theoretical and stylistic sources. Owen Jones’s 
Grammar of Ornament encouraged Sullivan to discover the 
aesthetic principles of ornamental design in nature. Jones was 
also important in guiding Sullivan to Asa Gray's School and 
Field Book of Botany, which Sullivan cited in his writings. 
Sprague demonstrates that Frank Furness, with whom Sullivan 
apprenticed, introduced Sullivan to the “conventionalized” 
floral and leaf motifs of “an innovative phase” of the English 
Gothic Revival.? These sources are also important to understand 
Sullivan's intentions as an artist-architect. In drawing upon his 
impressions from nature, scientific treatises, and innovative or- 
namental types, Sullivan freed himself from the stylistic restric- 
tions imposed by revival architecture, which pervaded teaching 
and practice in late 19th-century America. 

Sullivan's resolve to discover a new style of architecture 
beyond traditional academic forms and precepts was set forth in 
his first philosphical statement on art, "Inspiration — À Poem in 
Prose," written and published in 1886. Here Sullivan lyrically ex- 
pressed his belief that a single creative force vitalized humanity 


19th-century architectural theorists. These include so-called primitive 
and non-Western styles: the Egyptian, Byzantine, and the Romanesque, 
especially as it was Americanized by Henry Hobson Richardson. From 
his earliest designs for ornament until at least 1895, Sullivan transformed 
forms and motifs from these styles according to his own artistic ends. 
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and nature.* These phenomena provided the ultimate sources of 
art and, in turn, the new style of architecture. Indeed, an in- 
tuitive feeling of the Infinite Creative Spirit provides the 
"inspiration" for art. This spiritually inspired theoretical tenet is 
symbolized in the cover design for "Inspiration," executed in 
1895 (No. 92; one of two cover designs done in that year, cf. No. 
93). A fallen classical pediment and the mask of tragedy, signify- 
ing death, are placed at the right of the title. Opposite is a female 
nude accompanied by a vertical and horizontal arrangement of 
Sullivanesque ornament. Thus, Sullivan contrasts the old, 
decayed order with the new, organic order that emanates from 
the ultimate generative force of life. 

The second problem involves Sprague's suggestion that there 
is a technical affinity between Sullivan and the European Im- 
pressionists. Sprague observes that from 1890 to 1902, during his 
mature phase, Sullivan replaced the hard-edge contours and the 
illusionistic shading of his earlier technique with broken lines 
and dots; he denies, however, that this is a result of influence 
from painting. But though there is a lack of documentation 
regarding Sullivan's contact with their works, it seems likely that 
by 1890 he would have been acquainted with the precepts of the 
French Impressionists.5 Even if Sullivan did not consciously 
recognize his affinity with them, he pursued a technique and a 
creative process that embodied similar aesthetic ideals.6 The Im- 
pressionists exploited the unfinished qualities of the sketch, 
which in the academic tradition had usually been regarded as the 
record of the artist's purest subjective response to the objective 
model. The broken brushwork of unblended, pure colors was a 
means of immediately recording and directly expressing internal 
sensory and emotional "impressions" received from external 
phenomena. Similarly, as Sprague notes in his discussion of the 
architectural sketch, the esquisse was used in academic teaching 
as a kind of intuitive, spontaneous solution to the essentials of an 
architectural problem.” Sullivan, who spent a year at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, would have been familiar with this design 
process. Because he considered himself an artist-architect, he 
used the sketch, whether for ornament or architecture, in much 
the same manner as did the Impressionist painter. Thus, when 
Sullivan adopted an unfinished look, characterized by broken 
lines and dots, and avoided illusionistic modeling, he probably 
did so as a means of recording his immediate and profound feel- 
ings and ideas. Sullivan's precepts about the creative process 
reveal that the first notation (the sketch) issues from “high and 


* "Inspiration — A Poem in Prose" was later revised and rewritten in 
1893. Eventually, it became part one of “Nature and the Poet,” a series of 
poems and poems in prose compiled in manuscript form, which includes 
part two, "The Master," begun 1889-1890 and completed in 1899, and 
part three, "Sympathy — a Romanza," written about 1904. The full 
manuscript is in the Burnham Library of the Art Institute of Chicago. For 
a discussion of the theme and the purposeful rewriting of the 1886 ver- 
sion of "Inspiration" in 1893, see my article, "Louis H. Sullivan: In- 
vestigation of a Second French Connection," Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians, xxx, 1980, 297-306. 

5 See Barbara Novak's discussion of the American artists’ familiarity 
with French Impressionism in the last decades of the 19th century in 
American Painting of the Nineteenth Century, New York, 1966, 243- 
281, and passim. 

6 For a discussion of the technique, means of expression, and aesthetic 
ideals of the French Impressionists, as well as their continuity with the 
tenets of French Symbolism, see Richard Shiff, “The End of Im- 
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sustained emotional tension." This subjective, spontaneous 
response is followed by greater objective control over the means 
of expression. As a result, "the completed work will tell of [this 
first phase], and it will be designed with sufficient depth of feel- 
ing and simplicity of mind [so that] the more intense the heat in 
which it was conceived, the more serene and noble it will be 
forever.''$ 

This comprehensive approach to Sullivan's work also bears 
upon a third problem: the destruction of the majority of Sul- 
livan's drawings. Sprague -elieves George Elmslie of the blame 
(whom Willard Connely condemned in Louis Sullican as He 
Lived) because "so many of the Avery drawings date from the 


| period when [he was Sullivan's] chief draftsman” (1893-1909). 


Instead, Sprague suggests that Sullivan is the culprit. He con- 
cludes that the drawings of the Avery collection are "the un- 
planned, accidental, and random survivors of fifty years of 
graphic work by Louis Sullivan and his staff." And: "thatSullivan 
looked upon his ... drawings as utilitarian documen:s without 
special value in and of themselves, to be discarded when the goal 
of constructing an artistic building was attained. ..." Because 
“Sullivan did not regard his sketches as important historical 
documents," he and his chief draftsmen threw them away. 

Nonetheless, Sullivan did consciously save these drawings, 
and it is therefore important to consider what Sullivan preserved 
and intended for publication. Most of the drawings are designs 
for ornament representing each stage of his stylistic develop- 
ment. Moreover, as Adolf Flaczek indicates in the foreword, the 
majority of them date from 1885 to 1895, the years thet coincide 
with Sullivan's flourishing partnership with Dankmar Adler. 
These conditions seem to suggest that this collection is not ‘‘ac- 
cidental and unplanned." For one thing, ornament was the most 
important attribute of Sullivan's architecture; for ano:her, most 
of the designs he saved date from the apogee of his professional 
life, a time of artistic maturi-y and personal well-being. I »elieve, 
therefore, that he meant to commemorate the legacy of his career 
through a carefully kept portfolio of drawings. 

This volume is a welcome addition for those who wish to 
develop a comprehensive understanding of Sullivan's all- 
embracing philosophy of life and his corresponding theories of 
art. The reproductions of the drawings will provide a basis for 
further interpretation and analysis. The book should be com- 
mended for its careful documentation and thorough descriptions. 
Sprague has augmented our knowledge of Sullivan's develop- 


pressionism: A Study in Theories of Artistic Expression," Art Quarterly 
N.S., 1, 1978, 340-378. In my article, cited above, I also establish a 
theoretical affinity between Scllivan and the French Symbolists. This 
issue is explicated at length in my doctoral dissertation, "Louis H. Sul- 
livan's Metaphysics of Architecture (1885-1901): Sources and 
Correspondences with Symbolist Art Theories" (University of Chicago, 
1981). 


7 For thorough and provocative discussions of the architectural process 
of design taught at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and the role of the esquisse, 
see Richard Chafee, "The Teeching of Architecture at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts," and David Van Zanten, "Architectural Composition at the 
École des Beaux-Arts,” in The Architecture of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
ed. Arthur Drexler, New York 1977. 

5 Louis H. Sullivan, "Ornament in Architecture," Engineering Magazine, 
ni, 1892, 633-644; reprinted in Kindergarten Chats (revisec 1918) and 
Other Writings, ed. Elizabeth Atley, New York, 1947, 187-190. 
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ment aad. T CEU tsa a master designer of ornament and has 

enriched sur aspreci „tior of Sullivan's drawings as works of art 

in their own righ- Bi t Sprague is not ambitious enough as an in- 

terpret r. For el ~f Soragie’ s contributions, we must still rely on 

Wright s Genics andthe Mobocrazy, which, despite its bias, of- 

fers a rio-e syrtpathetic perspective on the value and meaningful 
conten. taat o Azmeat h d for Sullivan. 

LAUREN $. WEINGARDEN 

Bowdoin College 

Brunswick, ME 04011 


MICHABL SULLA 4, Chinese Landscape Painting in the Sui 
and Tang Dyrakies, Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 
Unive sity of California Press, 1980. Pp. 191; 125 ills., 172 
reference ills. | 


Idem, Chinese Lardsczpe Painting in the Sui and T'ang 
Dynasties, Berk eles, Los Angeles, London, University of 
Califo na Press, 1580. 3 Pp. 191; 125 ills., 172 reference ills. 


As th-se twe >ocxs demonstrete, Professor Sullivan has 
mastered to ar envi ble degree the art of reaching two widely 
dissim&ar audEmnces. He .s dest known as the author of highly 
recomraeaded ntodacticns to Chinese art; or more precisely, as 
the au£acr of are st ccessful introduction, first issued in 1961 
and twze rene-vel, r visel, and amplified with different formats 
and titeg His present survey of Chinese landscape painting 
represents a natural rarrcwing to the most revealing, absorbing, 
and to the en] »af£ing of the great Chinese themes. As the 
author makes —lear, this bcok was designed for "anyone who 
loves a t ut kaovs I ttle about Chinese painting." Its first claim 
to atter-tien is male ty ite many illustrations. There are no print- 
ed Chiaese ch_retess. The Chinese names that are clustered in 
the ince» are ziwen n rcmanized “orms only, and those in the 
familia WadeCilee sy-tem, not in the new pin-yin. The 
bibliog-a»hy is only a lis of suggestions for further reading (all 
in Engis3), ard “oo notes are minimized. 

Lancscape F=ir tinz in he Sui and T'ang Dynasties, organized 
as a sequel to Sullivan’s Birth of Landscape Painting in China, 
(1962). continue: that p edecessor's resemblance to a doctoral 
dissert. tion, ard mu..t be finding = similar, sparse sprinkling of 
readers The requirements for suck. a book are seriously and sen- 
sibly answerec. chinese and Japanese characters are today the 
most Eo-iceab2 evidence of an author's intentions and the 
publish et's sop atic. ior. Here they are gathered in the index in 
the almebetic: : de of their romanized forms. There is a long 
bibliogza»hy vita a sep.rate section for items in Chinese and 
Japanese The rum rou. ilustrazions are separated into two 
groups cne sev ng the ext in the usual fashion and the other 
chosen for purpose of reference All are utilitarian, with as 
many zs :ix decaî s oa a page. The cnly colored reproductions are 
the frcatspiecs, a detail from the familiar lute in the Shosoin 
Collection, anc tLe front əf the dus: jacket, taken from one of the 
recentlz ciscovered Fang princely iombs. Both of these, incident- 
ally, balong to waat nay ow be ccnsidered a sizable group, pic- 
tures o^ marke= &yli tic cr iconographic interest that at the same 
time aze securzly da.able 

Syncecls of = -ternig is -ubdivided into chapters that follow the 
sequenza of tre hisorical dynastes. Major masters or artists 
typical ot thei: pericds ace given carefully scaled attention, fre- 
quentl- tackec Ey transl tions and illustrated in most cases by a 
single e»t figure apace. Tre most important scrolls are given a 
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full-page illustration, the rest a half-page. A handful of noted 
eclectics, such as Chao Meng-fu, Shen Chou, and Wen Cheng- 
ming, are allowed a double share. The most generous treatment is 
extended to the favorite among connoisseurs of the 1970's, Shih- 
t'ao. 

The pros and cons of such singling out by a critic as experi- 
enced and versatile as Sullivan furnish a natural criterion by which 
the book will be judged. To cite the most conspicuous and puz- 
zling of his choices, he has omitted any references to two 
landscapes that one would have thought inescapable, the 
metaphorical summit in the Ku K'ai-chih “Admonitions” 
hand-scroll in the British Museum and the Hsü Tao-ning pan- 
orama in the Nelson Gallery. Instead, he deals briefly with the 
Freer Gallery's once-prized scroll thought to be by Ku illustrating 
the tale of the goddess of the Lo River calling it "a Sung 
copy or a copy of a copy.” It may be noted in passing that this 
version of the theme has now been joined by two other longer 
and more interesting examples brought to light in China. The 
common subject is a long, celebrated poetic description by tae 
third century A.D. poet-prince of the Wei-kingdom, Ts’ao Chih 
(not, as Sullivan states, by his contemporary Tso Ssu). The omis- 
sion of the Hsü Tao-ning hand-scroll is inexplicable, since tae 
great majority of Chinese painting specialists would probably 
grant it at least an A-minus rating. The presumed artist's name is 
not even in the author's index. 

It is a moot question to what degree the impression of in- 
dividual artists given by Symbols of Eternity is accurate. Sul- 
livan's drastic abbreviation is most justifiable from the Yüan 
dynasty on, where the special interest of a reader in the style, say, 
of Ni Tsan may be reasonably well satisfied by footnote 
references to works published elsewhere. The acutely important 
landscape pioneers of the 9th and 10th centuries yield, if at all, 
only to prolonged discussions. In the case of three masters it may 
be argued that the situation is made more difficult by the ex- 
istence of one superb painting apiece, so impressive that no other 
known work may be set alongside it. Fan K'uan is the least 
isolated, since there are at least two hanging scrolls in Taipei and 
China that resemble the Traveling through Mountains and 
Streams in the National Palace Museum, without, however, 
reaching its level of magnificence. Traveling has in Taipei one 
monumental rival, without such resemblance, the Sitting in 
Contemplation. 

How is one to deal with such evidence? How to treat Kuo Hsi, 
who has one single triumphant Early Spring in Taipei, and 
nothing of such quality anywhere else? Or with Hsü Tao-ning in 
the Nelson Gallery, whose one obvious sibling, in Taipei, seems 
disqualified by shallowness? Within what stylistic limits and 
over how broad a range of quality may a Sung "old master” be 
imagined? We select what seems to us most monumental, heroic, 
lyrical, or subtle, following Chinese tradition when it satisfies us, 
but trusting our own eyes first. 

In a different book, dealing at the same scale with European 
masters, such fragmentation would not necessarily be self- 
defeating. It would be possible to sum up a great part of the 
characteristics essential to the styles of Fra Angelico or the 
Master of Flémalle by a single, carefully chosen picture. In a ma- 
jority of cases in the history of Chinese painting, this seems not 
to be so. Perhaps the most that an art historian should expect to 
receive from a survey of paintings like those selected and 
described in Symbols of Eternity is an acquaintance with 
provocative works. These may of course be compared with the 
statements made in the Chinese literature on painting. How sclid 


and rewarding the combination may prove, how suited to the re- _ 
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quirements for a history, cannot be taken for granted. 

Chinese writers on painting have inevitably emphasized 
brushwork and ink tonality as prime ingredients of the styles of 
the great artists. The factor of composition has been less valued; 
composition ranks next to last in Hsieh Ho's classic “Six Laws," 
and it receives virtually no mention by Sullivan. Even the hand- 
scrolls that owe most to a development in time, to succession, to 
repetition, to the play between major and minor themes, to 
crescendo and after the climax to a slowing down, are analysed in 
other ways. In particular the great mid-Yüan hand-scroll by 
Huang Kung-wang, Dwelling in the Fu-ch'un Mountains, is 
praised as a work "utterly free and spontaneous in its execu- 
tion." This it assuredly is not, for it was developed under two 
kinds of necessity: as a series of clearly measured steps in an ex- 
pressive, even emotional sequence, and at the same time as a 
reconstruction of visual experience in one well-known area. Af- 
ter a slow preparation, the painting begins to work through a 
series of short, dead-end valleys, running back on axes roughly 
perpendicular to the picture plane. The effect is surprisingly like 
that of the first half of the "Tung Yiian’’ hand-scroll in Boston. 
There, however, the alternation of solids and voids is presented 
with something like the quiet stateliness of a minuet. 

In the Fu-ch'un sequence each element differs conspicuously 
from its neighbors in size, in degree of veering from side to side, in 
tree types, in smooth slopes as against rock formations. 
Piecemeal the combinations seem natural. The whole passage is 
so emphatically heterogeneous that its total effect is confusing, 
even frustrating. Át a critical point in each scroll the treatment 
suddenly changes, bringing surprise and a sense of liberation as 
the small twists and turns yield to a massive unity. In the "Tung 
Yuan” panorama the last steep enclosure is shifted away from 
the others by a quarter-turn, which opens into a far-spreading 
lake. In the Fu-ch'un view the final cross-ridge is by far the 
largest and most unified; and as it moves back it swings ma- 
jestically along one almost uninterrupted sweep, reaching to the 
far distance. 

Composition is a primary feature in two horizontal paintings 
that have become well known in the past generation and are 
treated here as valuable sources of evidence, more generously 1 
think than they warrant. The presumed earlier one, Excursion in 
Springtime, given to the Sui master Chan Tzu-ch'ien and now 
housed in the Old Palace Museum, Peking, is called "close to Sui 
style" (Symbols, 2, 43-44). A detailed analysis has suggested to 
the author that although it is probably not an original 7th- 
century work, ‘’it is a: least a good copy of one. ... [It] contains 
many archaic features and ... no obvious anachronism." In 
rebuttal we might begin by considering the horses, which have 
none of the spirited courtliness of T'ang mounts but agree in- 
stead with the dumpy nags in Ming grave art. À more crucial 
point is the construction of the retreating land mass at the left, 
rendered as a series of roughly parallel framing lines that in 
another use would signify a rising shoulder of land. Here it 
seems level ground or even a gradual descent, as each framing 
line conceals the bottoms of the trees that lie beyond. The device 
implies a knowledge of foreshortening and movement straight 
back that should point to a fairly late date. 

The other picture, entitled Ming Huang's Journey to Shu and 
given to the late 7th-century master Li Ssu-hsün or to his son 
Chao-tao, is more closely examined, as its greater ingenuity 
deserves. In order to compromise between extremes, Sullivan 
suggests that it is the product of “ʻa brilliant copyist, adapteur, or 
pasticheur, working perhaps as recently as the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” To this reviewer the playing card flatness of the mountain 


screen is so discordant in a pretended T'ang setting that it must 
have been painted long after the strenuous solidity of the real 
T'ang ideal had been forgotten. A minor jarring deta:l is the oc- 
casional presence among the rocks of contours drawn with “‘nail- 
head rat-tail" strokes. This device was probably first used no 
earlier than late T'ang for the swirling drapery and swelling mus- 
cles of guardian deities; and it became conspicuous anlv around 
the 10th century. It can never have been used with the in- 
congruity seen here in drawing rock contours so long as painters 
continued to respect the logic of nature. 

Some sort of acquaintance with the tradition of T'ang style is 
indeed shown by the copyist, adapter, or pasticheur cf the Ming 
Huang scene. The courtly riders on the right unquestionably 
reveal a knowledge of how to produce horses and riders with a 
T'ang look. A basic feature of the composition is a symmetry in- 
sisted on by the two short bridges on the left and rigkt in the 
foreground, and the genre details of the caravan drivers resting 
in between, who are less exalted than the courtiers on the right 
but more picturesque. The motif of the wooden b-idges that 
carry the travellers on the left up and around sheer rozk faces 
was already familiar in T'ang poetry. Nonetheless, both of these 
delightful paintings seem to the present reviewer fundamentally 
alien to T'ang character. Lest the unprepared reader remember 
them in association with the T'ang, they should be dis-ussed and: 
illustrated no earlier than mid-Ming. 

Among the useful and happily phrased generalzations in 
Symbols of Eternity it is surprising to find (p. 11): "The educated 
Chinese painter was ... never justa painter. He was something of 
à philosopher too ... The Chinese have little sympathy for im- 
maturity, or for a romantic view that sees nature as a projection 
of the artist's own emotion." In the rest of the book, on tae other 
hand, Sullivan shows a natural respect and interest in presenting 
the subjective ideal of the amateur painters of natural forms, 
beginning at the end of Northern Sung with Su Tung-p'o (p. 80) 
and going on to illustrate as a late extreme the “tortured spirit" 
and sombre mountains of the end-of-Ming loyalist Kung Hsien 
(p. 139). Why this contradiction persisted throughout the final 
polishing of the book is inexplicable. 

Among the half dozen or so misstatements it may suffice to 
call attention to three. “The Korean fans painted in silver” (p. 
130), popular in early Sung, are misnamed. Korea in this case 
served only as an intermediary; the fans were executed in Heian 
Japan, in the Yamato-e style. 

The familiar art-historical problem of dating the banner 
paintings found in a cache at Tun-huang has almost always been 
argued with an agreed terminal date, the seizure of the site by the 
barbarian Hsi-hsia around 1030. Sullivan attacks this assump- 
tion with a reminder that the Hsi-hsia, although wild horsemen, 
"were almost certainly Buddhist and there would have been no 
need to hide the scrolls." But the bricked-up cave rar.sacked by 
Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot contained a very large number of 
secular documents, including census and taxation records, that 
would have been prized by the conquerors in their search for 
booty. 

In Symbols of Eternity, plate 117 (p. 158), showing the 
fabulous "Iron Pagoda” in South India within which the scrip- 
tures of the Shingon sect were said to have been acquired, has as 
its correct hero the patriarch Nagarjuna. The Indian whom Sul- 
livan names, Subhakarasimha, is the prime actor in a companion 
painting which depicts in the form of a wooden pagode the tower 
said to have been raised by the Kushan emperor Kanishka. The 
two scenes are painted on the rear of paired Shingon mandalas in 
the Fujita collection, Osaka. 


In 3t llivar. s Sui anc T ang the distribution of subject matter 
follorss the methodical 2xample cf its predecessor, The Birth of 
Land cepe  nting in China, 1962. The book's first half centers 
on a ong chapter tellirz what early texts have to say about in- 


dividaa m. &ers. This -s -ollowed by another on themes, both, 


basic natural alements uch as tr2es and rocks, seascapes, bam- 
boo, -nd scer2s of human participation in nature (the figure un- 
der aree; tne excursion rural anc village scenes, etc.). One short 
chapzr de= with the painter in T'ang society (whether 
prim.riy .£ artist or as gentleman); another with T’ang 
aesth»tr-s (.Ezefly | ihe f-ndamental statements made in the Li-tai 
ming hea cai and i T an: ch'ao ming hua lu, expanded by a con- 
siderstien cf the aesthetic criteria applied to poetry in the late 
T'ang Shif 3 din). In several gages here the author strays 
somevkat sde to corsider dd. descriptions of landscapes by 
named erties on séreen. , silk, or walls, in T'ang poetry. There is 
also = nor mapter on the histccical and cultural background; 
and ancthe ca one of the euthor's recurring interests, here called 
the “Nerth-fsuth Dialectc in Chinese Culture and Painting.” 
This aKer rasht have >een usefully broadened to examine the 
sudden trars. ormation n awareness of nature undergone by the 
T'ang lind @pe maste s who fied south to the misty, water- 
satur. tel Yarztze regica in the mid-8th century or later, to es- 
cape civil was. 

The :eccaz part of 5u: and T'ang, after a heading "Space, 
Form. aad Technique,” discusses the use of two opposing tech- 
nique in tra Tth century, “boneless” and "linear," and in the 8th, 
the same two 2lus a thir entitled “painterly.” The examples are 
draw a chie.l— from the Zh»soin collection in Nara, from the sets 
of hand-scr».B called fcr short Ingakyo that tell the early life of 
the Bicdhe Sakyamun: aad from wall paintings and scrolls at 
Tunhuang. A final sectzn discusses the types of trees, bamboo, 
etc., «ni hev- they are represented. 

Nc Wesz-aer who aas tried -o explore the art of the poet 
Wang Wei, whether in. Western languages, Japanese, or in the 
Chinese sot rœs, can have been fully satisfied with the scraps of 
evide ac? orrwnich a recnetruction must be based. In Symbols of 
Eternzty the Esue is prudently skirted. In Sui and T'ang, where 
all peter aformation must be presented, the two remaining 
work taat-tould tell the most — -he hand-scrolls illustrating the 
paint r's b-l-ved |riverside villa Wang-ch'uan, and the im- 
agina v Clea: ng After Snowfall — are carefully described and 
contr sted. À good, dez. of the s»ecial interest that attaches to 
Clearne is cuveyed wih -he aid >f a reference to a recent article 
by Wer Fena in Archives of Asan Art, xxx, 1976-77. Unfor- 
tunateh Sal ans ‘preæn:ation 3 handicapped by an editorial 
accid. n just noticeable enough tc be disconcerting. The shorter 
of the -wo versions of Clearing. in the Ogawa Collection in 
Kyot not Tokyo), she uld have one illustration, pl. 97. What 
one fmcs the- is indeec part of aa archaic landscape, but one in 
the be grzea, and gol style, nat at all in the muted Wang Wei 
traditzon. Its. in fact, asdetail from a hand-scroll attributed to Li 
Chao ta. e two|scro ls are published and illustrated one after 
the ome in e now out--f-date Japanese study by Ise, Senichiro, 
Shine senzii zashi} 193+. Fresumzbly a slip of paper asking for a 
photcæraplr was inadverteatly m:splaced. 

Th- Wer 5ng article in Arck ves, xxx, describes eloquently 
an as vert o ' Clearing After Snou fall — in both the Ogawa and 
Hono uu academy versions — that to the present reviewer 
seems its chié interest. 7ong's neze 19 summarizes the source of 
the iaterprttion: "Ceorge Rowley compared the Chinese 
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handscroll design to the western musical sequence of exposition, 
development, and recapitulation.” This calculated development 
in time is exceptionally emphatic in both versions of -he 
Clearing. The clarity with which it occurs, heightened by -he 
snow, is so marked that one wonders if it represents a noel 
treatment in hand-scroll design — and so an early date — o: a 
kind of late neo-classical flirtation with the past. At any rate S1l- 
livan gives the feature none of his attention. Neither does he 
mention the remarkable comment made by the Northern Sung 
painting historian Kuo Jo-hsii in a sweeping contrast between 
T'ang and early Sung achievements. If the five most celebrated 
T’ang masters of landscape, including Wang Wei, were tc be 
reborn in Sung times (and measured by Sung standards), who 
would pay any attention to them (A.C. Soper, Kuo Jo-hsii’s Ex- 
periences in Painting, 1951, 22)? 

From the theoretical standpoint, Sullivan’s chief proposal is 
that the techniques of landscape painting that prevailed in the 
three Sui-T’ang centuries were, as we have seen, the boneless, 
the linear, and the painterly. 

The “boneless” practice of defining forms “in washes of ink 
or color without outlines” is normally thought of as originating 
as a deliberately adopted novelty in Northern Sung flower-ard- 
bird paintings at small scale. Sullivan cites illustrations from 
Tun-huang that show mountains, trees, even human figures 
defined by color; but these are taken from panels seen at some 
distance, by uncertain light. The artist was primarily interested 
in demonstrating the value of strong pigments in constructing 
all-over compositions. At such scale and at so far a remove from 
the viewer's eyes, any but the most forceful and dynamic 
bounding lines would be invisible. 

“Linear” is indeed a technique that created a major style, 
traditionally epitomized by the art of Wu Tao-tzu. "Linear" and 
“boneless” were usually incompatible on a Tun-huang wall. The 
classic early 8th-century Cave 217 (Pelliot's 70) shows brillian-ly 
successful color harmonies in its broad Paradise scenes, its or- 
namental borders and aureoles, and the like. The linear manrer 
appears in isolation in the main image recess, where it was used 
behind the clay main images to draw the busts of disciples wth 
boldly characterized faces. The combination of the two tech- 
niques is so discordant that only the near invisibility of the linear 
manner, behind the sculpture, redeems the cave's sparkling 
unity. 

Virtually all specialists will probably object to Sullivan's use of 
his third adjective, “painterly,” which is borrowed from 
Wölfflin to describe a thoroughly different technique. In Sal- 
livan's language the term means a relatively sophisticated 
blending of line and color. The lines are drawn in the dynamic, 
strongly accented forms that make them legible and emotive on 
painted walls, screens, or scrolls. The colored or tonal comp e- 
ment is spread within the contours so as to leave the lines com- 
pletely visible. Sullivan believes that it was this treatment trat 
was given the technical name p'o-mo, or "broken ink,” i.e., ink 
broken away from dominance by the line drawing. 

One more reviewer's note: of the Japanese paintings showing 
landscape elements that are mentioned to show an extension of 
T'ang style eastward, three or four dates now assigned in the 9th, 
10th, or 11th centuries should probably be moved to the 12th 
(pls. 116, 117, 118, and probably 123). 

ALEXANDER C. SOFER 
New York University, Institute of Fine Arts 
New York, NY 10021 
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